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f         The  method  of  exposing  targets  with  the       1 

KEYSTONE  Ooe/Utead  "IcuJudio^jcofM 

has  Seoe^  ^^idiUtct  Adoaniaifel 
over  the  method  used  with  other  projectors 


1.  As  many  as  twelve  exposures  may  be  made  from 
a  single  slide — as  against  one, 

2.  The  twelve  successive  exposures  are  projected  at 
the  same  spot  on  the  screen. 

3.  The  cost  of  each  exposure  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

4.  The   projection   is   greatly  facilitated  because  of 
the  number  of  exposures  available  on  a  single  slide 


and  by  the  way  in  which  the  slide  is  manipulated. 

YES,  in  Economy,  in  Ease  of  Operation,  in  Flexibility 
to  Classroom  Requirements,  in  Adaptability  to  Pres- 
ent-Day Demands  and  to  Coming  Developments  in 
Projection  Material — the  Keystone  Overhead 
Tachistoscope  stands  first. 

Just  try  a  Keystone  Overhead  Tachistoscope — its  sm- 
periority  will  be  evident. 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY 
Meadville,  Penna. 

SINCE      I  8  9  2  —  P  R  O  D  U  C  E  R  S      OF      SUPERIOR 


VISUAL     AIDS 
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Leading  Articles 

OUR  leading  articles  in  the  first  fonr  issues  of  this 
school  year  were  signed  by  Findlay.  May.  Corey, 
Hoban — outstanding  names  in  the  audio-visual  field. 
Continuing  the  practice  we  next  offer  two  companion 
articles,  both  from  California  and  strongly  contrast- 
ing. In  this  issue  we  present  "Visual  Education  from 
a  25-Year  Perspective,"  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 
of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  California. 
This  eminent  educator,  who  has  conducted  so  much 
of  the  finest  scientific  research  yet  done  in  the  visual 
field,  gives  a  scholarly,  dispassionate  appraisal  of  the 
visual  achievement  of  the  past  quarter  century,  and  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  procedures  necessary  for 
further  significant  jjrogress.  In  the  February  issue  will 
appear  "Looking  Ahead  25  Years  in  Audio-Visual 
Instruction",  by  Francis  Noel,  State  Director  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  for  California,  and  Elizabeth  Noel, 
his  wife  and  constant  collaborator.  Francis  Noel, 
leading  figure  in  the  wartime  training  programs,  gives 
a  warm,  vivid  picture  of  advances  to  be  expected 
during  the  quarter  century  ahead.  The  two  articles 
together  are  a  stimulus  to  sound  and  balanced  think- 
ing which  our  readers  will  enjoy. 

Our  Cover  Picture 

THE  painting  "Khorramshahr.  Iran",  portrays  a 
notable  achievement  of  the  war — the  transfor- 
mation by  U.  S.  Engineers  of  a  tiny  fishing  village  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  into  a  highly  important  harbor 
for  the  trans-shipment  of  war  materials  to  Russia.  On 
this  mighty  pier  our  G.  I.'s.  working  in  150-degree 
heat,  once  unloaded  eight  ships  in  six  days.  The  artist 
is  Bruce  Mitchell,  the  sponsor,  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  to  whom  we  owe  the  privilege  of  repro- 
duction. 

There  is  further  significance  to  this  painting.  It 
is  one  of  many,  by  well  known  contemporary  artists, 
commissioned  by  a  great  industrial  firm  to  show  a 
segment  of  American  life.  "All  sorts  of  visual  tech- 
niques," .says  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  "ranging 
from  picture  magazines  to  television,  comics  to  doc- 
umentary films,  animated  graphs  to  easel  paintings, 
are  playing  an  ever  increasing  part  in  bringing  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects." 
Standard  Oil's  growing  collection  of  such  paintings  has 
been  "in  continuous  use  in  publications  and.  as  a  travel- 
ing exhibition,  seen  by  thousands".  The  employment 
of  the  fine  arts  to  tell  the  story  of  an  industry  is  another 
recent   manifestation   of  visual   education. 

The  '^Church  Department'^  Starts  Soon 

THE  Church  and  the  School  field  are  alike  "educa- 
tional". They  differ  chiefly  in  their  curricula,  not 
in  teaching  purpose.  The  same  procedures  and  tech- 
niques, for  using  their  appropriate  materials,  are  ap- 
plicable to  both.  If  visualization,  then,  is  essential  to 
good  teaching,  visual  methods  are  equally  valuable  in 


either  field.  Like  the  School  field,  under  the  fresh 
stimulus  of  wartime  training  by  visual  methods,  the 
Church  field  is  moving  faster  than  ever  before  toward 
wider  and  more  intensive  visual  teaching.  Visual 
Education  belongs  in  the  Church  as  inevitably  as  in 
the  School. 

The  EDucATiOiN.\L  Screen  seeks  to  be  of  more 
service  to  this  Church  field.  At  various  times  in  the 
past  we  have  made  sporadic  efforts  to  this  end  by 
running  "a  page"  on  church  activities.  It  was  too 
little  space  to  be  important,  and  the  field  was  too 
little  interested.  Times  have  now  changed.  We  are 
ready  for  a  more  significant  effort  in  a  larger  field. 
Our  new  "Church  Department"  will  start  with  four 
full  pages  in  every  issue,  always  additional  to  our  regu- 
lar number  of  pages.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  department 
will  be  concerned  exclusively  with  the  audio-visual 
idea  in  education,  as  is  the  magazine,  our  readers  in 
both  the  School  and  Church  fields  will  find  positive 
\alues  on  every  page. 

The  editor  secured  for  the  new  Department  is  a 
man  widely  known  in  the  Church  field  and  of  rare 
qualifications  for  the  work.  He  is  William  S.  Hockman. 
2043  Mars  Avenue,  Lakewood  7,  Ohio,  long  a  Direc- 
tor of  Religious  Education  in  different  denominational 
fields  and  author  of  many  authoritative  writings  on 
visual  in.struction  in  the  church.  In  February  we  will 
introdiice  Mr.  Hockman  to  our  readers  in  coniunc- 
tion  with  his  own  editorial  presentation  of  plans  and 
proposals  for  the  new  section  of  Educational  Screen. 
The  four-page  Church  Department  will  begin  in  the 
March  issue.  (To  any  readers  inclined  to  write  to 
Mr.  Hockman  at  once  we  say  "Don't  hesitate!"  Do  it 
now.  at  the  address  given  above). 

A  ^ew  Project  Under  "School  Made  Films" 

WE  call  special  attention  to  the  new  feature  an- 
nounced in  this  issue  in  the  "School  Made 
Films"  department.  One  of  Mr.  Schneider's  plans 
for  the  department,  of  which  he  recently  became  editor, 
IS  the  development  of  a  national  record,  ultimately  to 
become  complete,  of  all  school  and  college  film  pro- 
ductions— past,  present  and  to  come — in  the  United 
States.  He  has  prepared  a  simplified  "National  Ques- 
tionnaire", answerable  with  minimum  time  and  effort, 
for  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country. 

-A  copy  of  the  "National  Questionnaire  on  School 
.Made  Films"  is  enclosed  in  this  issue  of  Educational 
Screen-  to  every  subscriber.  We  would  urge  the  fullest 
possible  return.  Report  any  and  every  school-made 
film  you  know  from  personal  knowledge.  If  neither 
you  nor  your  school  has  yet  started  such  work,  hand 
the  Questionnaire  to  a  colleague  in  your  own  city  or 
elsewhere.  Return  them  either  to  the  magazine  or, 
I)rcferably,  to  Mr.  Schneider  direct.  From  the  accumu- 
lating data  he  will  draw  more  and  more  helpful  ma- 
terial for  the  readers  and  makers  of  "School  Made 
Films."    Keep  the  Questionnaires  coming  back. 
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Russia  Cables 

A  most  cordial  and  unexpected  anniversary  greeting 
was  cabled  to  us  from  Leningrad  on  January  3rd 
and  reached  us  safely  on  January  7th!  It  read  precisely 
as  follows : 

"Educational  Scientific  Film  Department  Hermen 
Pedagogical  Institute  heartily  congratulates  you  pre- 
sonally  and  all  colleagues  in  behalf  of  the  25th  An- 
niversary of  your  Journal  striving  for  development  of 
educational  films  mighty  means  of  culture  serving  pro- 
gress mankind  best  wishes  for  the  future." 

Although  it  is  our  24th  anniversary,  beginning  our 
25th  year,  and  although  the  eight  word  signature  to 
the  message  was  undecipherable,  we  were  still  pleasur- 
ably  intrigued  by  these  warm  words  from  the  heart 
of  great  Russia,  whoever  the  sender  might  be.  The 
next  day's  mail  clarified  the  matter. 

The  greeting,  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Toll,  head  of  the 
department  named,  was  the  first  friendly  gun  fired  in 
our  direction,  in  a  campaign  for  greater  mutual  under- 
standing of  things  audio-visual  in  the  educational 
systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
To  that  end  an  elaborate  questionnaire  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Leningrad  Institute  for  circulation  in 
this  country  through  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship,  114  East  32nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  The  Council  seeks  wide  response  from  American 
educational  institutions,  will  supply  copies  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire in  any  quantities,  or  will  welcome  names  and 
addresses  to  which  the  questionnaire  will  be  sent  direct 
by  the  Council. 

The  Commercial  Field  Has  Much  to  Tell 

FOR  twenty-four  years  The  Educational  Screen 
has  rarely  run  any  regular  articles  save  those 
written  by  educators,  for  educators,  on  education. 
Last  October  we  ventured  an  experiment  with  the 
article  by  Mr.  Francisco,  himself  the  head  of  Francisco 
Films  Inc.,  producers  and  distributors  of  industrial 
motion  pictures  and  filmslides.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
notably  well  written,  was  based  on  careful  cooperative 
research  with  educators — but  it  was  still  a  "commercial 
article".  Reactions  were  interesting.  One  letter  said, 
"Fine  issue.  First  one  I  could  ever  read  from  cover 
to  cover  .  .  .  ",  but  the  correspondent  was  also  a  com- 
mercial man!  Another  reaction  was  an  unusual  in- 
flux of  articles  from  other  firms  in  the  audio-visual 
field! 

The  simple  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  commercial 
firms  do  know  a  great  deal  about  their  audio-visual 
field,  not  only  about  its  technical  side  and  their  own 
contribution  thereto,  but  also  about  the  teaching  pro- 
cedures involved  or  in  vogue.  Long  and  devoted  con- 
tact with  teachers  and  classrooms  has  amassed  this 
knowledge.  It  would  be  an  unmitigated  blessing  at 
this  moment  if  the  average  teacher,  the  country  over, 
possessed  a  reasonable  fraction  of  such  knowledge. 
More  and  more  commercial  firms  have  enrolled  in 
their  personnel  teachers  direct  from  the  classrooms, 
men  and  women  of  unquestionable  educational  back- 
ground, high  teaching  ability  and  long,  experience  in 
the  use  of  visual  materials — to  bridge  the  gap  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer,  to  talk  the  teachers'  language,  to 


give  valuable  informati(jn  and  service,  to  impart  knowl- 
edge and  stimulate  action  where  neither  exi.sted  before. 
These  representatives  have  accomplished  much  for  the 
field  as  well  as  for  their  employers,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  indefinitely.  Further,  it  is  an  excellent  sign  of 
progress  in  the  audio-visual  field,  this  hiring  of  teachers 
to  contact  teachers.  The  great  textbook  companies 
learned  it  long  ago  and  have  been  practicing  it  for 
decades. 

The  idea  is  already  formulated  in  some  quarters 
that  talk  about  the  vital  need  for  professional  training 
of  teachers  is  fol-de-rol.  We  need  merely  to  have  these 
picked  commercial  representatives  circulate  among 
the  schools — tell  them,  show  them,  teach  them — and  the 
trick  is  turned.  But  there  are  flaws  in  the  idea.  The 
educational  realm  is  self-propagating.  The  teaching  pro- 
fession has  been  trained  by  the  teaching  profession 
from  time  immemorial.  It  takes  teachers  to  train 
teachers  as  much  as  ballplayers  to  train  ballplayers. 
Further,  training  teachers  for  visual  instruction  is  a 
form  of  higher  education  which  requires  a  still  higher 
range  of  teaching.  Finally,  higher  education  demands 
the  teaching  of  all  truth,  impartially,  comprehensively. 
The  conmierical  representative,  even  knowing  the 
whole  truth,  must  perforce  be  highly  selective  in  his 
ofTerings  to  his  learners.  Directly  or  indirectly  he 
should  point  out  the  path  to  his  company's  door. 

Another  simple  fact,  however,  interests  us  more. 
There  are  key  men  in  the  commercial  field  with  the 
truly  edvicational  viewpoint  and  background,  with  ca- 
pacity to  think  far  beyond  sales,  plus  the  ability  to 
write  pleasingly  and  with  power.  An  article  from  them 
still  may  spell  benefit  to  their  firms — if  only  by  the 
mention  of  their  connection  under  their  names — but  be 
highly  valuable  to  the  teaching  field.  The  worth  to  the 
reader  may  outweigh  any  implication  of  profit  to  their 
companies.  The  Educational  Screen  has  long  bar- 
red commercial  writing — even  some  notably  good  writ- 
ing— from  its  editorial  pages,  but  always  reserving 
a  section  expressly  for  our  commercial  friends  to  use 
as  they  please.  For  some  years,  however,  we  have  had 
a  growing  suspicion  that  we  may  be  depriving  our 
readers  of  certain  things  they  would  like  to  know  which 
are  unobtainable — in  our  present  stage  of  visual  pro- 
gress— irom  any  academic  source.  So  an  experiment 
in  this  direction  seemed  logical  and  we  began  it  with 
the  Francisco  article  aforementioned.  Another,  "A 
Commercial  Firm  Favors  Filmslides  for  its  Educa- 
tional Purposes",  appears  in  this  issue.  Should  the 
practice  become  habitual  ?  We  shall  look  to  our  readers 
to  decide. 

Hail  and  Farewell 

MR.  Donald  P.  Bean  came  with  The  Educational 
Screen  as  Publisher  in  October,  1944.  In  the 
summer  of  1945  he  accepted  a  position  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Stanford  University  Press  in  Cali- 
fornia and  his  connection  with  The  Educational 
Screen  is  now  entirely  severed.  Our  best  wishes  go 
with  Mr.  Bean  in  the  new  position  for  which  he  is  em- 
inently fitted  by  his  previous  long  experience  as  Man- 
ager of  Publication  for  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 
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A  highly  stimulating  pronouncement  on  fundamentals  by  an  eminent 
authority — an  antidote  for  muddled  thinking  on  visual  education. 


WE  know  enough  about  visual  aids  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  many  fields 
at  least  fifteen  percent.  This  was  demonstra- 
ted twenty  years  ago.  In  spite  of  this,  comparatively 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  various  kinds  of  visual  aids  were 
ada])ted  to  use  in  the  school.  It  is  true  that  visual  de- 
partments have  long  existed  in  many  cities  and  that 
state  and  country  distribution  systems  have  been  .set  up. 
It  is  also  true  that  some  fairly  large  .scale  demonstration 
programs  have  been  tried  out.  It  remains  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  day  by  day  instruction  in  most  classrooms 
of  the  nation  is  carried  on  with  the  help  of  an  infin- 
itesimal amount  of  visual  methods  and  materials  that 
could  be  used  to  advantage. 

This  is  a  sober  statement  of  fact  that  does  not  need 
for  its  support  some  of  the  extreme  claims  that  used  to 
be  made  which  contrasted  the  ear  and  the  eye  as  chan- 
nels of  experience.  Language  remains,  and  always  will 
remain  the  predominant  means  to  intellectual  growth 
and  communication.  The  picture  magazines,  led  by 
Life,  seemed  to  promise  a  revolution  in  the  method 
of  dissemination  of  information  and  ideas.  It  turns  out 
that  the  really  significant  material  they  have  put  out 
has  been  in  the  form  of  articles.  Pictures  will  never 
displace  language,  spoken  or  written. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  pictures  have  a  unique 
and  a  vital  part  to  play.  Ideas  are  developed  and  com- 
municated through  language,  but  they  are  built  on 
our  experience  with  the  world  about  us,  received 
through  the  senses,  the  most  comprehensive  of  which 
is  vision.  Ideas  are  spurious  when  they  are  developed 
in  a  vacuum.  Moreover,  words  are  clumsy  substitutes 
for  the  concrete  perceptions  and  images  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  when  we  study  the  properties  of  things 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  in  art,  mechanics 
or  ])hysical  science.  Neither  realm,  that  of  ideas  which 
rests  on  language,  or  that  of  perceptions  and  images 
which  rest  on  sense  experience,  can  be  substituted  for 
the  other. 

If  we  still  fail  to  give  visual  experience  its  due  in 
leaching  and  study  where  is  the  bottleneck?  We  used 
to  say  that  it  was  the  stalemate  between  production 
and  distribution  on  the  one  side,  and  extension  of  use 
on  the  other.  Low  production  raised  the  cost,  high 
cost  hindered  use  and  meager  use  kept  down  produc- 
tion. Everything  was  at  dead  center.  How  to  get  oflf 
the  dead  center  seemed  a  problem  waiting  on  some  phil- 
anthropist or  far-sighted  industrialist  who  would  be 
willing  to  subsidize  large  scale  production  in  order  to 
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lower  the  cost  and  thus  stimulate  both  use  and  pro- 
duction. The  problem  doubtless  still  lies  to  a  large 
degree  at  this  point,  and  there  are  suggestions  that 
large  producers  have  been  so  convinced  of  the  large 
])ossibilities  of  visual  education  that  they  may  be  will- 
ing to  venture  enough  capital  to  get  it  on  its  feet. 
However,  this  is  not  the  only  requisite.  Unless  ac- 
companied by  other  measures  it  will  not  be  sufficient. 

Some  point  to  the  extensive  use  and  extraordinary 
effectiveness  of  visual  aids  in  the  armed  forces  as  an 
indication  of  what  will  shortly  happen  in  the  school. 
Undoubtedly  a  vivid  demonstration  was  presented  by 
this  military  use.  This  demonstration  has  impressed 
the  public  and  may  help  to  give  support  for  expanded 
programs  in  the  school.  Also,  a  large  number  of  trained 
men  are  ready  to  put  these  programs  into  operation. 
However,  the  gain  from  the  use  of  visual  methods 
in  the  armed  forces  may  easily  be  exaggerated.  Noth- 
ing new  in  principle  was  discovered  or  put  into  prac- 
tice. The  great  development  was  due  to  the  existence 
of  especially  favorable  circumstances,  the  presence  of 
extreme  urgency,  the  availability  of  unlimited  funds 
and  personnel  to  meet  it  and  the  unlimited  control  of 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  program  by  a  cen- 
tral authority.  None  of  these  conditions  obtains  in  the 
public  school.  However,  the  armed  forces'  extensive 
use  of  visual  methods  will  doubtless  give  impetus  to 
their  wider  use  in  the  school. 

The  chief  requirements  which  now  have  to  be  met, 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  more  money,  better  organization 
and  more  adequate  preparation  of  teachers.  The  wide 
publicity  given  to  the  armed  forces'  program  and  the 
prestige  that  it  enjoys  will  doubtless  help  to  get  larger 
provision  in  school  budgets.  However,  there  will  be 
obstacles  to  enlarged  budgets.  They  will  compete  with 
other  requirements,  such  as  for  increased  salaries,  and 
will  meet  resistance  in  the  disposition  to  reduce  costs 
of  governmental  agencies.  A  good  case  must  be  made 
for  the  increased  outlay. 

Better  organization  must  provide  readier  use  of  all 
visual  aids  when  they  are  needed.  The  wholly  inad- 
equate circuit  system  of  distribution  is  still  too  widely 
used.    It  is  as  limited  in  value  for  films  as  it  would  be 
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for  books.  Materials  must  be  within  easy  reach  of 
the  teacher  at  all  times. 

No  other  means  will  avail  if  teachers  are  not  trained 
in  the  use  of  visual  materials  so  that  they  turn  to  them 
as  naturally  as  to  books  and  use  them  as  easily.  The 
California  State  Board  of  Education  has  recently  adopt- 
ed a  regulation  requiring  all  teacher-training  institutions 
to  provide  a  two-unit  course,  or  its  equivalent,  for 
tho.se  preparing  for  teaching  credentials.  This  will  be 
eiifective,  if,  in  addition  to  learning  to  handle  projec- 
tors and  other  apparatus,  the  teacher  learns  what  is 
more  difficult,  to  use  visual  materials  at  every  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  subject  he  teaches.  This  requires  the 
formation  of  new  habits  of  thinking  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  subject,  and  of  teaching  them,  in  terms 
of  visual  materials  as  well  as  of  printed  materials. 

To  bring  this  about  in  the  case  of  new  teachers  is 
the  task  of  the  teacher-training  institutions,  and  a  dif- 
ficult task  it  is.    No  small  part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in 


the  fact  that  teachers  in  these  institutions  are  not  them- 
selves accustomed  to  using  and  thinking  of  visual  ma- 
terials. Even  if  all  new  teachers  become  adept  at  the 
use  of  visual  materials,  however,  the  teachers  in  serv- 
ice will  have  to  be  retrained — an  enormous  task  in 
which  local  school  systems  and  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions should  cooperate.  A  major  effort  is  needed  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  more  rapid  progress  in  the  use  of  visual  aids  will 
be  made  in  the  next  quarter  century  than  has  been 
made  in  the  past.  The  practical  demonstration  of  their 
value  in  war  training  is  added  to  the  scientific  dem- 
onstration that  was  made  in  many  studies.  If  the 
production  hurdle  can  be  overcome,  if  better  organi- 
zation can  be  worked  out,  if  enough  money  can 
be  had  and  if  teachers  in  preparation  and  in  service 
can  be  trained,  visual  aids  can  be  put  in  their  rightful 
place.  It  is  not  time  for  easy  optimism.  Wholehearted 
and  cooperative  efilort,  however,  may  do  the  job. 


A  Reader  Speaks 

MR.  VVinsey's  article  on  "Art  and  the  Small  Color 
Slide"  in  your  November  issue  was  of  special 
interest  to  me,  as  I  have  been  making  2x2  slides  in 
color  and  black-and-white  by  the  copying  process  for 


Home-made  copy  equipment  for  making  2x2  slides 


several  years.  If  I  were  a  beginner,  however,  or  anx- 
ious to  make  my  first  slides,  I  think  I  would  be  a  bit 
bewildered  by  the  rather  complex  processes  described, 
and  1  find  this  to  be  true  of  most  published  materials 
on  this  topic. 

Slide  making  need  not  be  complex  or  expensive, 
however.  I  am  enclosing  some  snapshots  of  "poor 
man's"  copy  equipment  of  my  own  construction,  which 
overcomes  many  difficulties.  The  stands  are  made  of 
scrap  lumber,  in  various  heights.  With  the  aid  of 
ground-glass  focusing,  the  area  which  the  camera  and 
supplementary  lens-tubes  and  lenses  cover  on  the  base 
of  each  stand  is  found,  and  this  area  is  cut  out.  The 
stand  can  then  be  placed  on  copy  of  any  size,  books 
of  any  thickness,  in  slanting  position  or  straight, — 
and  the  image  is  still  sharp.  Each  stand  is  marked 
with  the  lens  and  tube  equipment,  and  has  a  mark 
underneath  the  top  to  indicate  the  position  of  some 
fixed  point  on  the  lens  mount  when  it  is  in  focus.  I 
can  then  change  the  camera  from  stand  to  stand,  fully 
loaded  with  film,  and  copy  pictures  of  various  sizes 
without  resorting  to  ground  glass. 

The  heavy  blocks  of  2x2  inch  wood  beneath  the 
outer  ends  of  the  tops  of  these  stands  were  used  to 
secure  greater  rigidity  and  permanent  alignment.  In 
more  recently  built  stands  I  leave  the  blocks  out  and 
nail  a  narrow  board  across  the  top  and  back,  nailing  it 
to  the  uprights  and  to  the  camera-support  board.  The 
stands  can  then  be  "nested"  for  space  economy  in 
storage.  These  stands  really  work.  I  have  made  thou- 
sands of  sharp  slides,  at  minimum  fuss  and  bother.  A 
light  meter  is  of  course  needed  for  color  work.  The 
weight  shown  hanging  in  the  background  of  some  of 
the  shots  is  a  pendulum  which  beats  seconds,  to  time 
my  exposures. 
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We  Really  Learned  about  Eskimoes 

A  miniature  reproduction  in  full  detail,  of  class  procedure 
in  the  utilization  of  a  specific  educational  motion  picture. 


THIS  discussion  will  be  concerned  with  the 
use  of  a  moving  picture  film  at  the  elementary 
grade  level,  yet  most  of  what  is  said  can  be 
applied  just  as  aptly  to  teaching  at  any  other  level.  We 
shall  consider  briefly  How  this  particular  film  was 
used;  second,  other  ways  in  which  the  same  film  may 
be  used,  and  finally  summarize  the  familiar  principles 
of  method  and  procedure  for  the  utilization  of  films 
as  teaching,  aids. 

I  have  chosen  as  an  example  of  a  film  which  has  been 
used  efifectively  with  intermediate  grade  children,  the 
Erpi  film,  entitled  Eskimo  Children,  because  it  illustr- 
ates several  values  which  any  good  film  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have.  The  group  of  children  with  which  it 
was  used  had  been  studying  fur-bearing  animals,  par- 
ticularly those  of  North  America.  They  had  talked 
about  the  seal  fur  and  fox  fur  production  of  Alaskan 
Regions,  as  well  as  other  furs  of  lesser  commercial  val- 
ue. The  Eskimo  people  had  been  mentioned  from  time 
to  time  in  their  reading.  Since  no  phase  of  life  with 
which  man  is  concerned  may  be  really  understood  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  people  involved,  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  region  in  which  they  live,  their  ideas 
and  ideals,  their  dependence  upon  other  groups  of 
people  and  their  possible  relation  to  the  group  study- 
ing them,  the  children's  questions  about  Eskimoes  were 
encouraged.  This  particular  film  was  chosen  because 
of  its  direct  relation  to  their  questions. 

The  greatest  value  of  any  visual  aid  is  to  develop 
and  enrich  concepts.  A  word  may  be  added  to  a  child's 
vocabulary  with(iut  a  great  deal  of  meaning  being 
associated  with  the  new  term.  To  avoid  such  verbal- 
ism we  try,  if  possible,  to  supply  first-hand  experiences 
with  the  new  word.  Since  first-hand  experiences  are 
often  impossible  to  provide,  the  motion  picture  seems 
to  be  the  next  best  visual  aid.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
occa.sions  when  seeing  the  film  is  more  safe  and  desir- 
able than  actual  first-hand  experience.  Not  only  the 
shape,  size  and  general  appearance  of  an  object  or 
the  setting  for  a  situation  but  the  feeling  of  movement, 
mood,  or  attitude  may  be  achieved  through  the  motion 
picture.  Let  us  consider  the  word,  tundra,  which  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  Eskimoes.  The 
word  had  been  noticed,  discussed  and  still  pictures 
were  found  of  such  regions.  Yet  the  bleakness  of  the 
tundra,  the  sameness  of  the  great  areas  and  the  feel 
of  cold  winds  blowing  over  it  became  a  part  of  the 
understanding  of  the  children  only  after  viewing  the 
film.  Richness  of  meaning  was  developed  as  we  ob- 
served the  dependence  of  the  Eskimo  people  upon  the 
tundra,  in  this  in.stance,  for  thei/  supply  of  water.  The 
film  shows  the  mother  and  ch  Id  going  to  a  pool  of 
water,  dipping  it  out,  stopping  \o  see  a  sick  child  and 
giving  her  a  drink,  and  returnii^g  to  their  own  hut  to 
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use  their  supply  of  water  for  various  household  pur- 

])oses. 

The  dependence  of  this  group  of  people  upon  the 
region  in  which  they  live  for  practically  every  need 
is  made  clear  throughout  the  film.  Not  only  the  clothes, 
weapons,  homes,  food  and  tools  are  seen  but  ways  of 
carrying  out  their  work  may  also  be  observed  through 
the  use  of  this  picture.  Their  use  of  furs  for  clothing 
proved  a  valuable  understanding  for  the  children  who 
used  this  film.  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to 
make  clothing  from  skins  and  furs,  the  need  for  each 
girl  to  learn  to  prepare  and  sew  the  skins  into  warm 
garments,  the  patience  of  the  older  women  and  that 
of  the  child  in  teaching  and  learning  this  skill,  all 
tend  to  emphasize  the  value  of  furs  to  a  people  who 
must  face  such  severe  winters.  There  is  no  more 
eflfective  method  of  developing  these  understandings 
than  to  see  the  life  of  a  people  actually  being  lived, 
and  the  relative  importance  of  each  activity  in  their 
lives.  Other  actions  and  processes  visualized  in  move- 
ment by  this  film  are  the  playing  of  games  by  the 
children,  the  preparation  of  fish  for  food,  methods  of 
eating,  and  the  lessons  in  kayak  paddling  and  archery 
for  the  boys. 

As  with  many  good  instructional  aids,  the  motion 
})icture  film  is  not  usually  designed  to  be  used  for 
ciuly  one  particular  situation,  one  particular  grade 
level  or  for  only  one  purpose.  In  the  film  which  we  are 
discussing  the  basic  understandings  are  not  too  difficult 
for  primary  children,  nor  too  simple  for  Junior  High 
.  students.  Neither  is  the  vocabulary  limited  to  only 
(■ne  grade  level.  The  value  of  a  film  is  not  exhausted 
when  it  has  been  shown  for  one  purpose.  The  em- 
phases we  make  in  using  a  film  will  determine,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  understandings  the  children  will 
get  from  it.  Just  as  we  might  visit  a  farm  or  factory 
to  get  information  needed  in  connection  with  a  cer- 
tain unit  of  work,  so  we  might  profitably  make  a  later 
trip  to  the  same  place  in  connection  with  another  unit 
of  work.  On  our  second  visit,  however,  we  would 
go  with  other  purposes  in  mind  and,  therefore,  secure 
difTerent  understandings  than  we  did  on  our  first 
visit. 

The  place  where  this  film  was  used  with  the 
children  who  were  studying  fur  production  has  been 
shown.  It  fitted  easily  into  the  plan  for  work,  as 
the  preceiding  study  had  built  up  partial  understand- 
ings which  were  increased  and  clarified  by  seeing 
Eskimo    Children.     From    this    point    they    continued 
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work  on  the  prol)leii),  extending  their  .study  into  other 
areas.  From  time  to  time  reference  was  made  to  the 
life  of  the  Eskimo  people  in  contrasting  it  with  or 
comparing  it  with  life  of  people  in  other  regions.  The 
jilaces  where  this  film  might  be  used  as  teaching  ma- 
teria! are  certainly  several.  It  does  depict  a  type  of 
people  little  affected  by  our  culture,  whose  civilization 
is  still  very  primitive.  Geographically,  it  shows  a  type 
of  region  where  surface  and  climate  conditions  are  very 
different  from  our  own.  One  can  clearly  see,  then, 
how  this  same  film  might  be  utilized  in  connection 
with  units  on  types  of  regions,  primitive  peoples,  co- 
operation, inventions,  transportation,  etc.,  to  mention 
just  a  few. 

We  know  from  studies  which  have  been  made  that 
children  learn  a  great  deal  from  motion  pictures  and 
remember  a  great  deal,  even  without  directed  study  or 
observation.  This  should  make  us  more  aware  of  the 
great  values  \Vhich  may  be  attained  from  well-directed 
study  of  films.  Motion  pictures  are  a  teaching  aid. 
They  are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  They  should  be 
carefully  selected  to  fit  a  particular  need.  Unless  they 
do  the  job  better  than  any  other  available  device  they 
have  no  place  in  that  particular  instructional  situation. 
To  determine  this,  it  is  essential  that  the  film  be  care- 
fully previewed  before  using  it.  Another  reason  for 
this  previewing  is  to  allow  for  the  preparation  that  must 
be  made  for  using  tbe  film.  In  some  cases  a  question 
has  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  study  of  a  unit  and  the 
film  is  selected  to  Jielp  answer  those  questions.  In 
other  cases  the  teacher  has  purposes  in  mind  which 
he  may  give  to  the  class,  that  they  may  become  group 
purposes.  We  should  no  more  be  guilty  of  showing  a 
film  for  instructional  jnirposes  without  having  made 
specific  preparation  for  seeing  it  than  we  should  be 
justified  in  taking  a  class  on  an  excursion  without 
first  preparing  them  for  it. 

Usually  a  film  is  shown  the  first  time  without 
interruption.  As  one  of  the  chief  values  of  film  is 
continuity,  the  reason  for  this  is  self-evident.  A  per- 
iod of  discussion  after  the  first  showing  is  usually 
advisable.    This  may  be  a  very  profitable  time  as  it 


will  rcbull  in  questions  about  parts  of  the  picture  wiiich 
have  not  seemed  clear,  in  clarifying  words  or  expres- 
sions, in-  calbng  attention  to  important  sections  of  the 
film.  It  should  suggest  definite  things  to  be  noted  in  the 
second  showing  of  the  picture.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
of  value  to  stop  the  film  and  reshow  a  part  of  it  dur- 
ing this  second  projection.  In  seeing  Eskimo  Children 
the  class  asked  if  they  might  take  a  "good  look"  at\ 
the  tundra.  There  might  be  occasions  when  a  third 
showing  would  be  worthwhile,  if  the  film  were  a 
short  one. 

Of  course,  the  real  test  of  the  use  of  the  films  is  the 
results  obtained.  As  teachers,  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant and  often  most  difficult  tasks  is  to  evaluate  the 
methods  and  materials  we  use.  Some  .sort  of  evaluation, 
then,  will  follow  the  use  of  any  film,  if  the  purposes 
for  which  we  used  the  film  were  not  achieved,  some 
more  efiective  method  must  be  found.  We  might 
find  that  the  concepts  are  too  difficult  for  the  children 
to  whom  the  picture  was  shown.  We  may  find  the 
vocabulary  beyond  their  understanding.  \\'e  may  find 
that  the  film  simply  does  not  fill  the  need  as  we  had 
expected  it  to  do.  Methods  of  evaluation  vary  with 
the  group  and  the  purposes  for   which  the   film   was 
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shown.  They  include  discussions,  written  tests,  ap- 
plication or  ideas  gained  toward  further  study,  obser- 
vation of  change  of  attitude,  enlarged  reading  or  speak- 
ing vocabularies,  or  the  development  of  new  interests. 
.Some  of  these  are  longtime  results.  .Some  may  be 
checked  shortly  after  the  film  has  been  seen.  Each  has 
its  own  place  in  the  evaluation  procedure.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied  that  we  have  done  a  good  job  simply  l)e- 
cause  the  film  was  shown.  Tt  must  justify  its  use  in 
the  results  obtained. 


1-^inally,  we  may  conclude  that  the  film  has  a  real 
place  in  our  teaching  program  and  has  certain  values 
which  no  other  teaching  aid  may  claim.  It  is  not  how 
often  we  use  it  but  how  elTectively  we  use  it  that 
counts.  Films  are  becoming  easier  to  obtain,  easier 
to  use,  and  better  suited  to  the  instructional  program 
of  our  schools.  Their  value  depends  on  how  carefully 
we  select  them,  how  well  we  prepare  ourselves  and  the 
children  for  using  thein,  and  how  ably  we  evaluate 
ihe  results  obtained  through  their  use. 


A  New  Kind  of  Film 


A  clear-cut  presentation,  by  one  of  Britain's  leading  film  directors, 
of  the  new  "semi-documentary"  film  evolved  in  war-time  England. 


A  minor  revolution  took  ]>lace  in  Britain's  film 
production  industry  during  the  war.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  revolution  is  not  easy  to  define. 
nor  at  this  stage  is  it  easy  to  forecast  its  duration. 
In  brief  it  may  be  said  that  the  British  film  has  evolved 
a  national  form  of  expression  and  that  a  type  of  film 
has  developed  which  is  technically  distinct  not  on'v 
from  Britain's  own  pre-war  product  but  from  thee 
of  other  countries. 

The  outbeak  of  war  brought  al>out  ihree  changi  s 
in  Britain's  film  industrj'.  First,  the  supply  of  Ameii- 
can  films  decreased  while  movie-going  became  ev(  n 
more  popular  than  before.  Thus  a  new  field  for  sales 
was  at  once  provided — a  certain  and  immediate  produc- 
tion stimulus.  Secondly,  the  emotional  as  well  as  the 
practical  impact  of  the  war  immediately  opened  to  the 
creative  technician  a  vast  new  horizon  of  subjects. 
Thirdl}',  the  .State  provided  a  natural  patronage  in  that 
films  were  recjuired  to  become  propaganda,  direct  and 
indirect.  They  had  to  disseminate  instruction  and  in- 
formation as  well  as  the  much  needed  entertainment 
for  the  relaxation  of  .Services  an<l  civilians  alike. 

Propaganda  lilms,  can  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories, the  direct  propaganda  film  and  the  indirect.  The 
first  was  of  a  purely  documentary  nature  and  was  pro- 
duced mainly  by  the  Crown  Film  Unit,  a  Government 
controlled  organization,  and  by  the  lilm  units  main- 
tained by  the  I""orces.  Commercial  film  companies, 
however,  actuated  by  motives  which  were  a  blend  of 
patrioti.sm  and  business  acumen,  tentatively  began  to 
experiment  with  what  was  for  them  a  new  medium. 
Finally  they  recognized  its  merits  in  the  most  practical 
fashion.  Some  dociunentary  lechnicians,  Cavalcanti 
among  them,  were  ab.sorbed  into  the  persoimel  of  the 
c(jmmercial  studios,  and  their  talents  were  used  to 
unite  the  two  schools  of  lilm  production  in  a  new  tyjx- 
of  British  film — the  semi-d(X-umentary.  whicli  pro- 
vided the  .State  with  excellent  indirect  propaganda 
ynd  the  industry  with  a  nnich-needed  revolution. 

But   it   should   not   be   supposed    llial    the    whok-   or 


CHARLES  FREND 
London,  England 

even  ilie  main  credit  for  the  war-time  re-birth  of 
British  films  belongs  to  technicians  trained  in  the  doc- 
umentary school.  .\lrea(Jy  in  the  omniircial  studios 
were  technicians  (myself  among  them)  who  hao 
learned  their  craft  while  woiking  with  such  men  as 
King  \'idor,  Erich  Ponmier,  Alexander  Korda.  Rene 
Clair,  .Alfred  Hitchcock,  Anthony  Asquith  and  many 
other  craftsmen  whose  earliest  work  was  in  fictional 
I'eature  films.  Their  knowledge  of  the  technique  and 
problems  of  large  scale  production,  and  the  financially 
uninhibited  enthusiasm  of  the  documentary  technicians, 
acted  as  mutually  fertilizing  agents  in  the  getieration  of 
a  new  and  individual  British  cinema. 

-As  a  technician  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  intro- 
duce a  personal  note  in  ortler  to  provide  a  clear  and 
simple  illustration  of  this  medium,  since  one  of  the 
lilms  I  directed  during  the  war  represents  perhaps 
the  most  direct  application  of  the  semi -documentary 
technique  yet  made.  This  was  the  film  "San  Demetrio, 
London"  produced  at   Haling  Studios,  London. 

In  Xovember  1941,  an  eastbound  Atlantic  convoy 
was  attacked  by  the  (jerman  pocket-battleshi])  "Von 
.Scheer".  in  the  convoy  was  a  British  tanker,  the  "San 
Demetrio",  carrying  a  cargo  of  12,000  tons  of  gasoline. 
This  ship  was  slicUed  and  .set  on  lire  and  had  to  bo 
abandoned  by  her  crew,  who  got  away  in  three  boats. 
Two  of  these  were  picked  up  during  the  night  by  other 
ships,  but  the  third,  after  two  days  and  nights  in  a 
Xovember  gale,  sighted  a  ship  which  proved  to  Ix' 
the  "San  Demetrio'',  still  burning  but  still  afloat.  The 
sixteen  men  in  this  boat  agreed  among  themselves  to 
reboard  the  tanker  and  fight  the  flames.  Their  suc- 
ces.sful  struggle  and  their  .subseciueni  journey  home  "by 
guess  and  by  God"  (as  one  of  them  put  it)  is  one  of 
the  great  sea  stories  of  this  war. 

Micheal  Balcon,  ihe  progressive  |>roduction  head 
of  Ealing  .Studios,  decided  to  make  a  feature  film  of 
this  incident.  I  was  assigned  to  direct  it,  and  a  col- 
league,  Hobert  Hamer,  was  made  as.sociate  producer. 
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(Left)    After    abandoning    the    "'San    Demetrio"    the    men 

rowed  all  through  the  night.    (Right)   They  get  the   fires 

under  control  after  reboarding  the  ship. 

Together  we  were  to  write  a  .sen'])!  in  collaboration 
with  F.  Tennyson  Jesse,  who  had  alread}  written  an 
official  record  of  the  incident  for  the  Ministry  of  In- 
formation, j)ubhshed  under  the  title  "The  Saga  of 
San  Demetrio".  This  was  a  skilfully  documented 
account  of  the  adventure  of  the  tanker  and  its  crew, 
factual  and  without  the  slightest  concession  to  fictional 
sensationalism.  It  not  only  ])rovided  us  with  a  sound 
basis  for  a  scenario,  but  gave  us,  as  it  were,  tlie  ke} 
to  the  mood  of  our  film,  which  wc  at  once  determined 
sliould  sacrifice  cverytliing  to  the  maxinnmi  accuracy. 

Our  first  task  was  to  find  an  eye-witness  who  would 
l)e  jirepared  to  he  at  our  side  throughout  the  produc- 
tion as  well  as  the  ])reparation.  \\'e  could  not  liave 
made  a  better  choice  than  we  did ;  Chief  Engineer 
Charles  Pollard,  who  led  the  crew  of  16  sur\-ivors  and 
whose  tenacity  and  ingenuity  enabled  the  tanker  to 
proceed  home  under  its  own  steam.  Pollard,  a  typical 
example  of  the  British  .seaman,  with  a  vast  |)ractical 
experience,  companionable  and  with  an  ever-intrudnig 
sense  of  humor,  became  our  friend  in  our  work  and 
outside  it. 

We  did  not  press  him  for  details  straight  a\va\  :  we 
spent  a  lot  of  time  together,  travelled  with  him  to 
docks  where  we  went  over  tankers  similar  to  the  '\Saii 
Demetrio",  visited  ship-building  yards  where  we  saw 
new  San  Demetrios  being  built,  spent  a  pleasant  even- 
ing with  him  and  the  excellent  ski]>per  of  the  ".San 
Demetrio,"  Captain  George  Waite,  who  made  "un- 
lucky" choice  of  lifeboats,  and  to  liis  sorrow  was  denied 
the  chance  to  bring  the  tanker  back. 

The  stories  of  the  ".San  Demetrio"  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  crew  who  manned  Jier,  gradually  emerged 
in  an  entirely  natural  manner,  until  after  a  few  weeks 
Hamer  and  I  felt  we  knew  them  all  as  old  friends  and 
our  way  about  the  tanker  as  we  knew  our  t)wn  Studios. 
The  work  began  in  earnest  with  Pollard  ever  at  our 
side,  tactful  and  constructively  helpful,  telling  us  that 
.so-and-so  would  never  have  .said  the  sentence  we  had 
just  written  down — remembering  remarks  actually 
made  at  the  time  and  contributing  enormously  by  this 
to  the  authenticity  of  dialogue  we  tried  to  achieve. 


Next  came  the  casting.  The  docmnentary  directors 
have  relied  chiefly  on  non-actors  to  i)ortray  the  charac- 
ters in  their  film :  but  though  many  "naturar'actors 
liave  been  found  in  this  manner,  many  valuable  days 
of  work  have  l)ceti  lost  owing  to  the  nervousness  of 
the  "actors"  before  the  camera.  \\"c  recognized  at  the 
.same  time  that  tl;e  inclusion  in  the  cast  of  actors  too 
familiar  to  film  audiences  would  destroy  the  illu.sion 
we  set  out  to  create — that  the  audience  were  actually 
seeing  filmed  an  incident  tliey  knew  to  have  hapjiened 
in  reality.  \\  e  cr^m])r(inused  by  using  one  or  two  non- 
actors  for  minor  roles  while  our  princi])al  chanicteis 
were  |)ortrayed  by  first  class  professinnal  actors 
who,  nevertheless,  bad  not  yet  l)econie  wellknown  to 
the  public. 

l""ilm  studios  in  wartime  I'ritain  iMe.sented  many 
limitations  to  the  director.  N'o  exterior  shooting  v»-as 
possible  at  night,  because  of  the  blackout  regulations. 
"Stars"'  were  .scarce,  being  mostly  in  tiie  Services,  en- 
tertaining the  trf)0])s  or  on  other  war-work.  Air-raid 
interruptions  were  another  difficulty.  .So  was  the  short- 
age of  materials  arid  stafi". 

The  future  of  the  senii-dociunentar\'  rests  with  the 
pul)lic,  and  generally  sjjcaking  it  is  my  impression  that 
tliey  react  favorably  to  the  new  type  of  picture  which 
tlie  film  revolution  has  brought  to  Britain.  "It  makes 
\ou  think"  is  a  remark  frec|uently  heard  nowadays 
when  people  leave  the  movies — and  it  is  intended  as 
a  compliment. 

At  the  beginning  tit  this  article  1  (juestioned  whether 
the  new  type  of  film  had  come  to  stay.  Even  before  the 
war  ended,  and  still  more  during  the  past  fall,  a  strong 
reaction  was  di.scernible  against  all  except  the  very  be.st 
of  war  subjects.  When  an  air-raid  was  in  i)rc)gress 
in  the  streets  it  was  not  comforting  to  find  another  one 
being  portrayed  on  the  .screen.  But  this  reaction  need 
iKit,  I  believe,  mean  the  end  of  the  .semi-documentary, 
for  there  is  a  great  field  of  subjects  of  general  and 
social  interest  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  war  btU 
which  lend  themselves  to  the  realistic  treatment  which 
Britain's  audiences  have  grown  to  like.  The  public 
may  have  tired  of  war  films  but  they  will  never  tire 
of  inteirritv. 
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Arizona  Schools  Make  Use  of 
Audio- Visual  Techniques 


A  jrank  declaration  of  intention  to  develop  an  audio- 
■isital   instruction    program    on    a   State-wide   scale. 


TWV.  iiKTua.scd  ciiijihasis  ol"  aii(lii)-\-isual  tech- 
iii(|iic'.s  ill  puhlic  sclioo!  instnicti(jn.  wliich  is 
ijainiiisi  so  iiiudi  monientiiin  in  this  period  of 
posiwar  flt'\ t'lnpiiKiit.  i>  fully  recofjiiized  h\-  public 
(.■ducatdis  nf  Arizcma.  .\.s  in  other  states,  many  forces 
are  at  work  to  encourage  the  niovenient  here.  In- 
struction in  the  ])r.l>lic  schools,  as  well  as  organization 
and  adniiiiistratiiin  of  the  program  has  been  carefully 
surveyed,  analyzed,  and  judged  during  the  last  several 
years.  There  is  a  definite  movement  among  our  educa- 
tors to  take  an  inventory  of  the  true  conditions  and 
make  till'  changes  considered  to  be  sound.  We  recog- 
nize that  some  cliaiiges  arc  needed  and  that  the  im- 
portance being  attached  to  audio-\isual  education  is 
justifiable.  Intciest  in  the  movement  has  exi.sted  for 
several  years  but.  as  in  other  states,  it  could  not  gain 
momentum. 

In  the  .southern  ])art  of  the  state  the  University  of 
.\rizona  has  long  had  a  library  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials, and  has  ofifcred  some  courses  to  train  teachers 
ii5  the  u.se  of  these  materials.  At  })resent  the  I'nivers- 
ity  ])lans  enlargement  of  its  library  and  extension  of 
the  training  courses. 

In  the  northern  ])art  of  the  state,  the  State  College 
at  I'lagstalT  has  inaugurated  a  service  for  the  teachers 
served  by  that  institution.  .\  director  of  audio-visual 
education  has  been  ])laced  in  charge.  The  College  has 
conducted  .some  conferences  and  demonstrations  in 
audio-visual  technifpies  and  is  establishing  a  library 
of  audio-visual  materials. 

In  the  central  ])art  of  the  state,  where  forty  j)ercent 
of  the  poinilation  is  located,  the  movement  is  being 
led  by  the  State  College  at  Tempe.  In  the  jiast  this 
institution  has  devoted  attention  to  tlie  development 
of  audio-visual  technic|ues  but  the  leadership  has  nf)t 
been  dynamic.  Last  year  the  writer,  in  conference 
with  the  President  of  the  College,  pointed  out  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  urged  ])reparations  for  future  service 
of  this  kind.  The  President  readily  agreed  and  ordered 
that  a  study  be  made  of  tlie  problems  as  related  to  our 
IfK-al  situation  and  ])latis  be  made  for  organizing  the 
services. 

Ft  was  decided  that  a  conference  should.be  the  first 
ste]).  In  the  spring  of  1945  the  conference  was  held 
at  Arizona  State  College  at  Temi>e,  and  interested 
l)eople  from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  invited.  T'.ruce 
i'indlay,  iJirector  of  .\udio-Visual  l-Iducation  of  the 
Los  Angeles  schools,  and  others  from  that  section  were 
invited  to  meet  with  us.  Considerable  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  this 
stimulated  our  study  and  planning. 

The  nsu.'il  nroblenis  were  encountered,  for  example. 


DR.  HALEY  D.  WORTHY. 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
Arizona  State  College,  Tempe.  Ariz. 

that  of  making  audio-visual  materials  easily  accessible 
to  the  teachers.  To  solve  thi.s,  three  cooperative  film 
libraries  were  organized  during  the  summer.  Two 
groups  of  .schools,  one  composed  of  ten  schools  ami 
the  other  of  twelve  schools,  jiurchased  over  three  hun- 
dred sound  films  and  the  College  at  Temjie  agreed 
to  .store,  care  for,  and  di.stribute  the  films.  In  addition 
to  these  films  the  College  made  available  all  their 
audio-visual  materials  which  had  already  been  collected. 
This  collection  included  a  very  good  library  of  3J/x4 
slides  and  some  filmstri])s.  A  director  was  selected 
and  given  an  assistant.  Uefore  .schools  started  in  Sep- 
tember tentative  schedules  were  prepared  for  use  of 
the  films  by  the  various  schools.  Our  audio-vi.eual 
service  has  expanded,  many  other  services  have  been 
organized,  and  others  are  being  jirepared. 

Another  of  the  immediate  problems  was  the  necessity 
idr  training  teachers  in  the  use  of  these  techniques. 
This  training  is  needed  for  both  those  ]>reparing  to 
leach,  and  those  in  service.  However,  the  immediate 
problem  is  with  those  in  service.  To  meet  this  need, 
extension  classes  were  organized  at  various  centers 
in  which  the  teachers  are  studying  the  fundamentals 
^A  audio-visual  instruction.  On  the  campus  the  various 
college  departments  have  been  encouraged  to  use  our 
facilities  and  many  have  responded.  The  work  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Projection  Club  has 
been  organized  composed  of  teachers  in  training  on  the 
campus  in  order  to  have  ample  help  in  jirojecting  films 
for  the  college  classes  using  them,  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  ])rcview  films.  In  addition  it  trains  the  pro- 
.spective  teachers  in  the  o])cration  and  u.se  of  the  eipiip- 
meiit.  .\  com-se  in  audio-visual  education  is  being  given 
for  the  students  on  the  campus.  Additional  courses 
both  on  the  campus  and  b_\-  extension  are  being  con- 
sidered for  the  .second  .semester,  and  some  planning  has 
been  clone  toward  a  workshop  in  audio-visual  education 
(or  the  spring  semester  or  the  early  summer  session. 

A  third  cooperative  film  library.  com])osed  of  eight 
schools,  was  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix  and  their 
films  are  deposited  with  a  connnericial  concern  in 
I^hoenix,  for  distribution. 

The  i)nblic  schools  of  Phoenix  have  a  director  of 
audio-visual  education  this  year  lor  the  fir.st  time  and 
plans  are  going  forward  for  an  elTective  program  of 
audio-visual  etlucation.  Other  .school  .systems  of  the 
st.ate  are  inaugurating  more  cti'ective  j)rograms  than 
aiiv  thev  have  had  in  the  ])ast.    Many  county  superin- 

(Coiicludcd  on  patjc  27) 
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The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


Visual  Aids  on  United  Nations 

ESTHER  L.  BERG 

Assistant  Principal,  New  York  City  Schools 

(Chairman  of  Educational  Film  Library  Association 
Committee  on  The  Film  in  International  Understanding) 

DEMOCRACY  is  not  won  on  battle  fields  alone. 
Teaching  desirable  concepts  and  practices  of 
democratic  living  is  a  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
public  schools.  This  applies  to  all  grades.  Democratic 
practices  start  in  the  kindergarten.  They  continue  and 
expand  and  become  more  meaningful  throughout  the 
whole  school  life  of  the  child. 

New  York  City  Schools  are  enfleavoring  to  meet 
this  responsibility.  The  following  quotations  are  from 
communications  issued  by  Dr.  John  F.  Wade,  New 
York  City  .Superintendent  of  Schools,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  school  year : 

"Schools  of  ail  countries  have  an  obligation  to 
help  build  a  better  world  by  nurturing  good  will 
and  cooperation  in  the  hearts,  minds,  and  actions 
of  the  young  .  .  .  The  cause  of  enduring  peace  calls 
upon  the  schools  of  the  world  to  teach  the  truth  of 
universal  brotherhood." 

"During  the  coming  year,  the  development  of  an 
understanding  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  and 
The  Charter  will  be  one  of  the  major  goals  for  New- 
York  City.    Each  school  and  each  teacher  will  de- 
velop programs  and  materials  in  accordance  with  the 
level  of  understanding  of  the  children  and  the  subject 
or  subjects  under  consideration." 
In  order  to  further  this  purpose,  a  curriculum  guide, 
"A  Better  World",  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  the 
schools.    It  is  a  source  bulletin  of  helpful  suggestions 
for  teachers.    A  list  of  visual  aids  is  included  to  help 
the  teaclKT  in  pre.«enting  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Broad  Objectives 

The  whole  program  moves  toward  the  goals  oi  lielp- 
ing  the  child  to: 

1.  develop  respect  for  individual  human  personal- 
ity. 

2.  understand  the  importance  of  working  together, 
assisting  one  another,  being  considerate  of  one 
another. 

3.  acquire  a  .sen.se  of  devotion  and  responsibility 
to  his  class  group,  his  school,  his  family,  his 
community. 

4.  comprehend  the  need  of  interdependence  in 
group  life,  community  life,  national  and  world 
affairs. 

5.  imderstand  that  he  belongs  to  a  world  com- 
munity. 

6.  learn  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  need 
one  another. 

7.  resi)ect  minority  points  of  view,  the  rights  of 
others,  fair  play,  justice  and  tolerance. 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 
Hadden    Heights,    New    Jersey 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Tlic  problem  of  teaching  about  the 
I'nited  Nations  Charter  has  been  this  year's  greatest 
challenge  and  opportunity  for  films  and  other  vi.sual  aids 
for  international  understanding.  Tliere  lias  been  much  dis- 
cussion and  reque.-ts  for  specific  films  and  sources.  The 
problem  of  materials  for  the  elementary  scliool  has  been 
even  greater  than   it  has  been   for  the  secondary  level. 

Here  is  a  list  of  specific  films  and  sources  used  by  the 
largest  .school  system  in  our  country  for  its  elementary 
schools  in  connection  with  this  problem.  Most  of  the 
material  listed  as  suitable  for  eight  grade  use  can  also  be 
used  on  the  secondary  level  satisfactoril}'. 

The  author  of  this  article  was  responsible  for  the  section 
on  Visual  Aids  in  the  New  York  City  .Schools  curriculum 
guide,   "A    Better   World.   " 


S.    imderstand  the  necessity  of  real   friendship  for 
people  of  all  races,  of  all  religions,  and  of  all 
nations. 
9.    realize   the   importance   of  economic   and   social 
security  for  all. 
10.    practice  "responsible  freedom." 

Visual  Aids  for  Elementary  Schools 

In  planning  this  list,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
include  all  possible  visual  aids,  but  rather  a  sampling 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  overall  motif.  There- 
fore these  visual  aids  are  divided  into  three  categories : 

1.  One  World,  whereby  the  customs,  the  habits 
and  the  living  of  peoples  in  other  countries  are 
presented. 

2.  The  United  Nations  Charter,  including  materials 
which  bear  directly  on  the  events  leading  u])  to 
the  forming  of  the  Charter,  its  functions  and 
functioning. 

.^.    Development  aj  Injoriucd  .liiieriran  ()pinion,  in- 
cluding documentary  films  to  form  the  ba.ses  of 
discussions  on  world  problems  and  thus  cultivate 
attitudes    that    will    lead    to    intelligent    world 
citizenshi]). 
For  the  vistial  aids  selected  there  is  indicated:   (1) 
the  grade  levels   for  which  they  are  best  .suited,    (2) 
.sources  from  which  they  may  be  obtained,  (3)  a  brief 
description.   The  siKirces  given  are  for  New  York  City, 
and   may    vary    in    other   communities.    Co.sts,    which 
are  included  in  the  curriculum  guide,  are  omitted  here 
because  of  the  .same  element  of  variation. 

I.  ONE  WORLD 
Motion  Pictures 
A.  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

1.  Children  of  Asia  (3-0)  15  min.  .si.,  .Vmerican 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Little  Mon- 
golian, Chinese,  Indian  and  Burmese  boys 
and  girls  at  work  and  play. 

2.  Children  of  China  (.V6)  11  min.  sd..  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  Films.  Home,  school  and 
play-life  of  children  in  Chinese  villages.  Chin- 
ese dialo.gue  reproduced  and  interpreted. 
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3.  China's  Gift  t,i  the  West  (3-())  30  niin.  si. 
YMCA.  A  Chinese  and  an  American  boy 
find  China's  products  in  the  lattcr's  home. 

4.  Chanfiinfi  Face  of  China  (5-8)  7  niin  sd. 
United  Nations  Fihu  Information  Office. 
India's  development  with  steady  growtli  of 
education,    industry   and   communications. 

5.  Musical  Iiislnniii-iils  of  India  (3-6)    12  niin.  sd. 
UNFIO.       Unusual      and      fascinating      instru- 
ments   with     which     Indian    nmsic    is    made. 

6.  The  Philipl'incs  (5-8)  10  min.  sd.,  Harmon. 
.American  rule,  mixed  racial  population,  to- 
pography and  heritage  of  Spanish  culture. 

7.  Children  of  Jafaii  (3-8)  10  niin.  sd.  EBF. 
Home,  play  and  school  experience  of  middle- 
class    Japanese    children. 

B.  Europe  and  Africa 

1.  Children  of  Holland  (3-6)  10  min.  sd.  EBF. 
Home,  school  and  play  life  of  a  country  boy 
and  girl  in  Holland.  Dutch  dialogue  repro- 
duced  and    interpreted. 

2.  Little  Dutch  Ti<lil>  Cirl  (3-6)  10  min.  si. 
AMNH.  In  a  dream,  a  little  American  boy- 
is  shown  Holland  by  a  little  Dutch  girl, 

3.  Little  Bcluium  (5-8)  12  min.  sd.  New  York 
University  Film  Library.  A  Belgian  fishing 
colony,  transplanted  to  England,  keeps  its 
Belgian    customs    and    educational    activities. 

4.  Island  People  (6-8)  11  min.  sd.  British  In- 
formation Service.  Shows  individuals  as 
representative  of  British  people  as  a  whole. 

5.  Happy  Childhood  (3-6)  11  min.  sd.  Brandon 
Films.  Pre-war  study  of  child  welfare  serv- 
ices in  Russia. 

6.  Little  Siviss  U'ood-Carver  (3-6)  10  niin.  si. 
AMNH.  Scenes  of  home  lite  and  activities 
of  Swiss  children.    Story  of  William  Tell  and 

others  is  introduced. 

7.  South  Africa  (S-8)  15  min.  sd.  March  of  Time. 
South  America's  con.glomerate  population: 
its  problems  and  industrialization. 

C.  The  Americas 

1.  Americans  All  (3-8)  20  min.  sd.  OIAA.  A 
good  general  introduction   to  South  America. 

2.  Centra!  America  (5-8)  11  min.  sd.  EBF.  The 
people,  geography,  climate  and  economics 
of  Central  America. 

3.  Good  Neighbor  Family  (3-8)  20  min.  sd. 
OIAA,  Similarities  and  differences  of  Latin 
American  and  North  American  family,  social, 
economic  and  religious  life  and  customs. 

4.  Children  of  Mexico  (3-6)  14  min.  si.  AMNH. 
Mexican  children  at  work  and  at  play. 

5.  People  of  Mc.vico  (3-6)  IS  min.  sd.  EBF. 
Origin  and  development  of  the  Mexican 
people.  Aztec  and  Spanish  influence  on  home 
life,  arts,  crafts,  food,  language  and  music. 

6.  Lima  Family  (3-8)  20  min.  sd.  OIAA.  Similar- 
ities and  differences  between  upper-class 
family  life  in  Peru  and  the  U.  S. 

7.  French-Canadian  Children  (3-6)  10  min.  sd. 
EBF.  Daily  life  oi  French-Canadian  farming 
family. 

Lantern  Slides  and   Stereographs 

Children  of  Many  Lands  (Kn.-4)  Keystone  View 
Co.  Unit  consists  of  25  slides  and  25  stereo- 
graphs. 


Slide  Films 

Livinq    In 
Series 


Other    Lands    (Kn.-4)    SVE    Picturol> 


Kodachromes 

Series  of  2x2  slides  depiclhui  life  In  other  countries 
(3-6)    SVE    Social    Studies    Catalogue. 


IL    THE  UNITED   NATIONS  CHARTER 
Motion   Pictures 

1.  Brctlon  Ifoods  Plan  (5-8)  10  min.  sd.  NYU. 
Round  table  discussion  by  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau,   Senator   Morse,   Miss   Strauss,   and   Dr. 

'Sacher. 

2.  Peace  Builders  (5-8)  10  min.  sd.  NYU.  A 
film  record  of  the  historic  world  conferences: 
Atlantic  Charter  Meeting.  Quebec,  Cairo, 
Moscow,  Teheran,  Hot  Springs.  Bretton 
Woods,   Dumbarton  Oaks,  Yalta. 

3.  UNRRA—ln  the  Wake  of  the  Armies  (5-8) 
20  min.  sd.  UNRRA.  The  organization,  work, 
personnel,  and  cost  of  UNRRA. 

4.  Watch  Toxeer  Over  Tomorrow  (5-8)  20  min. 
sd.  American  Assn.  for  the  LInited  Nations. 
A  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the  plans 
drawn  up  for  world  security  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks.  Animated  diagrams  are  cleverly  used 
to  clarify  the  different  functions  of  the 
General    Assembly,   Security    Council,   etc. 

5.  Yalta  Conference  (5-8)  10  min.  sd.-si.  W'il- 
loughby's.  Newsreel  shots  of  the  momentous 
meeting  of  Roo.sevelt,    Churchill   and   Stalin. 

6.  We.  the  Peoples  (7-8)  8  min.  sd.  Young  .Amer- 
ica. Shows  need  for  and  purposes  of  United 
Nations  Charter  and  describes  the  organi- 
zation formed  to  carry  it  out. 

7.  .Yoic— //;,•  Peace  (7-8)  20  min.  sd.  Brandon. 
Analyzes  and  clarifies  the  need  for  the  plan 
that  was  drawn  up  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  gives  a  resume  of  the  var- 
ious conferences  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Charter. 

8.  San  Francisco  W45  (7-8)  20  min.  sd.  OWL 
A  record  of  the  achievements  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  indications  of  the  work  still  to  be 
done  in  international  cooperation — this  against 
the  background  of  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  fervent  desire  for  a 
successful  U.N.O. 

9.  World  of  Plenty  (7-8)  45  min.  sd.  NYU.  Past, 
present  and  future  story  of  men  and  food. 
What  might  be  done  in  planning  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food  accord- 
ing to  world  needs. 

10.  Mutual  Aid  (5-8)  5  min.  sd.  Brandon. 
Through  animation,  the  economic  interde- 
pendence of  the  United  Nations  is  shown 
and  the  way  in  which  each  country  contri- 
butes to  the  welfare  of  other  nations. 

Slide  Films 

1.  United  \ations  Charter;  Its  Structure  and 
Function  (7-8)  60  frames.  NYU.  Considered 
the  clearest  and  most  vivid  explanation  on 
film  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  is- 
sued so  far. 

2.  We,  the  f-'eoples  (7-8)  40  frames  each.  Young 
America.  Unit  No.  1.  The  Needs  and  Pur- 
poses of  the  Charter.  Unit  No.  2.  The  Char- 
ter's   Organization 

3.  Hozi-  to  Conquer  War  (7-8)  138  frames.  NYl'. 
Traces  the  development  of  society  through 
the  family,  tribe,  city  and  nation.  Urges 
the  establishment  of  a  federated  world  gov- 
ernment. Shows  the  failure  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  outlines  the  plans  drawn  up 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

4.  UNRRA  Goes  into  Action  (5-8)  50  frames. 
UNRRA. 

(^Concluded  on  page  32) 
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Educational  Screen 


A  Commercial  Company  Favors  Filmslides 
for  Its  Educational  Purposes 


A  sound,  straightforward  account  of  monthly  health  programs  from 
the   commercial  field  that   will  definitely   interest  our  readers. 


THE  effectiveness  of  sound  slidefihns  as  an  edu- 
cational medium  is  limited  only  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  films  have  been  produced  and  by  the 
preparation  and  follow-up  in  connection  with  their 
showing.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Zurich 
General  Accident  and  Libality  Insurance  Company  of 
Chicago,  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  slide-film  lecture  for 
health  purposes.  The  "Safety  Zone  Program,"  devel- 
oped by  the  company  for  its  industrial  risks,  has  as 
its  core  a  series  of  monthly  slidefihns  which  have  struck 
a  telling  blow  at  sickness  and  accidents  in  the  indus- 
tries that  have  u.sed  it. 

The  program  operates  on  the  theory  that,  to  be 
most  effective,  a  slidefilm  should  concentrate  on  one 
principal  point  and  that  associated  materials,  stressing 
this  same  point,  should  I>e  used  in  connection  vith 
the  slidefilm.  Moreover,  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinuous. Accordingly,  a  new  Safety  Zone  film  is  is- 
sued each  month,  dealing  with  a  timely  phase  of  health 
or  .safety  so  that  it  will  acliieve  the  greatest  possible 
impact.  Thus  a  film  may  be  seasonal—dealing  with 
colds  as  winter  approaches,  or  with  vacation  hazards 
or  recreation  in  spring;  or  the  film  may  tie  in  with  a 
national  campaign  that  has  already  made  the  jniblic 
conscious  of  the  subject — as  in  the  case  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis Seal  Drive,  the  National  Physical  Fitness  Cam- 
paign, or  the  Cancer  Drive. 

In  each  plant  or  business  establishment  which  uses 
the  "Safety  Zone  Program"  there  is  a  Safety  Zone 
Committee,  organized  according  to  a  .standard  plan. 
Each  month  the  Committee  members  receive  copies 
of  a  bulletin.  This  bulletin  announces  the  forthconung 
film,  suggests  a  program  for  a  stimulating  and  success- 
ful 30-niinute-meeting  (with  the  film  as  a  core),  and 
outlines  a  program  of  advance  and  follow-up  publicity 
— publicity  in  the  plant  newsjjaiier,  as  well  as  posters. 
announcements  ;uul  displays  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
the  film. 

Thus  every  possible  means  is  used  to  direct  attention 
to  the  film.  Employee  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  programs  are  directed  and  presented  by 
employees,  that  is.  by  their  own  Safety  Zone  Commit- 
tee. By  the  time  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
.showing  a  film,  all  employees  have  been  introduced  to 
the  subject  through,  the  advance  publicity  campaign. 

Safety  Zone  Committee  members  preview  the  film 
and  plan  a  meeting  or  jiresentation.  In  a  propevh- 
l)lanned  presentation  the  .showing  of  the  film  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  explanation  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  of  1k>w  the  film  can  help  clarify  the  subject. 


Following  the  slKnving  of  the  film  tiiere  is  a  short  talk 
in  which  the  subject  is  di.scussed  in  terms  of  the  local 
situation.  For  example,  if  the  film  deals  with  cancer, 
the  follow-up  talk  may  be  made  by  a  member  of  the 
city  or  county  medical  society  or  by  a  local  representa- 
tive of  the  I'ieid  .\rmy  of  the  .American  Cancer  .Society; 
the  speaker  will  di.sciiss  local  facilities  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  cancer.  I'ollow-up  publicity  on 
this  subject  will  continue  until  it  is  time  to  i)repare  for 
the  showing  of  the  next  film.  The  whole  .series  of 
monthly  programs  builds  up  to  the  conviction  that 
following  .safe,  healthful  living  habits  is  wise  and  profit- 
able— the  way  to  get  more  out  of  life. 

Sli<lefilms  have  been  chosen  as  the  chief  visual  med- 
ium in  this  program  for  .several  reasons.  On  a  one-rilm- 
a-month  basis,  both,  time  and  cost  nnist  be  considered, 
and  slidefihns  are  less  costly  and  can  be  jiroduced 
more  ra])idly  than  movies.  Also,  a  story  which  would 
take  much  more  time  in  movie  form  can  be  ccjmpressed 
into  \S  ininntcs  in  slidefilm  form,  thus  saving  the 
valuable  working  time  of  employees.  Ne.xt,  the  equii>- 
ment  required  for  showing  slidefihns  is  less  costly  as 
well  as  less  complicated  and  easier  to  operate  than 
movie  equipment.  Yet  slidefihns,  when  they  are  done 
skillfully,  have  a  coiuinuity  and  How  that  actually  can 
give  the  feeling  or  effect  of  movement. 

Safety  Zone  .slidefilnis  are  required  to  meet  exacting 
standards,  and  the  value  of  this  rigid  policy  is  indi- 
cated by  the  recognition  which  the  films  have  won.  I-'or 
example,  "l\Ian-Mandled",  a  film  dealing  with  the  .safe 
handling  of  matt-rials,  recently  won  a  national  award 
as  the  slidefilm  "contributing  most  to  the  field  of  gen- 
eral safety  in  1944."  The  wiiming  film  was  selected 
by  a  committee  representing  17  national  organizations. 
The  award  was  sponsored  b}-  the  National  Safety 
Council.  This  is  the  .second  significant  honor  won  by 
a  Safety  Zone  lilm  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  An- 
other Zurich  slidefilm,  "The  Heart  of  Our  Nation", 
has  been  given  distinguished  recognition  by  the  Vale 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Medical  students 
.saw  and  scored  39  motion  pictures  and  .sound  slidefihns 
dealing  with  health  subjects.  "The  Heart  of  our  Na- 
tion" won  the  second  highest  rating — barely  edged 
out  of  first  place  by  a  costly  technicolor  motion  picture 
produced  b\'  Wall  Disney. 

In  preparing  the  scripts  for  its  slidefihns  Zurich 
follows  five  princijiles: 

1.  Material  must  br  authentic.  .Audiences  are  quick 
to  detect  any  "hokum"  or  any  gajJs  left  in  an  attempt 
to  conceal  ignorance  of  some  phase  of  the  subject. 
Thus   considerable   research   goes   into   each   film,   and 
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nothing  is  left  to  chance.  Tlie  finished  script  is  checked 
by  experts  in  advance  of  shooting.  If  the  fihn  deals 
with  health,  the  script  will  be  checked  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  or  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Society  or  the  American  Cancer  Society.  If  the  script 
deals  with  dental  care,  it  will  be  checked  by  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Society,  and  if  it  deals  with  safetv  or  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  it  will  be  checked  by  Zurich's  own 
safety  engineering  or  industrial  iiygiene  departments. 

2.  One  jorceful  imlyrcssion  should  be  iiuulr.  A  fdm 
on  colds,  for  example,  may  concentrate  on  portraving. 
in  as  unpopular  a  light  as  possible,  the  thoughtless, 
impolite  person  who  s])rcads  cold  germs  promiscuousK 
by  venturing  out  into  public  places  when  he  has  a  cold 
and  by  failing  to  cover  or  muffle  his  coughs  and 
sneezes.  To  help  achieve  this  unity  of  effect  the  films 
are  written  in  as  simple  a  style  as  possible,  yet  witliom 
I)eing  condescending. 

.^.  /'reaching  should  be  avoided.  A  point  may  be  ]Hil 
across  n)ore  forcefully  through  the  pictured  reactions 
and  .spoken  wor<ls  of  the  characters  than  through  ob- 
servations made  by  a  connnentator  or  announcer. 
.Speech  should  bo  natural.  \Vords  or  phrases  witii  a 
Pollyaiina  soinxl  or  connotation  should  be  avoided. 
4.  Titles  should  be  catchy.  Some  of  the  recent  Zurich 
titles  are:  "Search  I'lveryone"  (cancer);  "K.O.  TB" 
(tuberculo.sis)  ;  "Escape  the  Cold  Wave"  (colds): 
"Before  It's  too  Late'"  (dental  hygiene). 

5. 1'ilms  should  contain  no  advertising — not  even 
indirect  advertising. 

This  last  jxiint  may  create  the  reaction:  "\\  hat'.i  the 
angle?  Why  does  Zurich  spend  all  this  money  if  the 
films  don't  even  mention  insurance  or  the  company's 
name?"  The  primary  reason  is  that  the  peo])le  for 
whom  the  films  are  made  arc  already  carrying  Zurich 
insurance.  The  films  are  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
Zurich  safety  engineering  .service  to  improve  employee 
health,  safety  and  morale.  These  direct  benefits  to  the 
employee  bring  incidental  benefits  to  management  in 
reduced  absenteeism,  better  productivity  and  decreased 
labor  turnover.  A  second  reason  for  omitting  advertis- 
ing is  that  a  mere  touch  of  C(jmmercialism  may  arouse 
an  unfavorable  audience  reaction  and  thus  ruin  the 
effect  of  an  otherwi.se  forceful  film. 

The  "Safety  Zone  Program"  has  been  used  with 
groups  as  small  as  100  and  as  large  as  50.000,  and 
enthusiastic  reports  of  users  indicate  that  slidefilms, 
when  they  are  carefully  ])rnduced  and  are  featured 
as  a  part  of  a  coordinated,  planned  program,  are  an 
excellent  and  mo.st  effective  educational  medium.  Al- 
though the  Safely  Zone  lilnis  are  made  jiriniarily  tor 
occupational  use,  they  have  been  planned  with  sncli 
broad  interest  appeal  that  they  have  been  in  great  de- 
mand by  schools  and  colleges*,  clinics  and  health  cen- 
ters, and  civic  and  fraternal  groups. 


This  fellow  is  lifting  like  a  derrick — with  all  the  strain  on 
the  weak   muscles   of  the   back   and   abdomen.   The   result 


a  painful  strain,  which  could  have  been  avoided 


*The  films  arc  available  on  a  10-day  free  loan  basis  from  local 
agents  of  the  Zuricli.  In  communities  wlicre  there  is  no  agent 
the  fihns  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  tlie  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Department,  Zurich  Insurance  Companies,  135  South 
LaSallc  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


...  by  lifting  this  way — the  right  way:  squatting,  keeping 

the  back  as  straight  as  possible,  and  letting  the  strong  leg 

muscles  do   the   heavy   work 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Curriculum  Clinic 


Notes  About  Sponsored  Films 


JUDGING  from  the  reactions  to  "No  Objectionable 
Advertising"  which  appeared  on  this  page  in  the 
Nevember  issue.  I  think  it  can  be  reported  modestly 
that  the  Curriculum  Clinic  is  clicking.  There  was 
general  approval,  no  significant  disagreements,  and 
some  very  interesting  points  of  view  expressed  about 
sponsored  films  and  tlieir  use  ia  schools.  Maybe  you 
would  like  to  read  some  of  my  mail. 

From  Seerley  Reid — 

Dr.  Seerley  Reid  of  the  Motion  Picture  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  writes:  "  I  en- 
joyed very  much  your  article  on  'free'  films  in  the 
November  issue  of  Educational  Screen  and,  as  you 
know,  agree  with  you.  I  wish  you  had  developed  your 
four  points  more  fully  and  explained  some  of  your 
points  with  specifics — for  example,  your  admonition, 
'Be  wary  of  the  film  when  sponsor  purposes  are  least 
discernible.'  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I'm  afraid 
many  readers  m.ay  not.  Also  you  compared  sponsored 
films  with  magazines  and  newspapers  in  that  they  all 
contain  advertising,  but  actually  the  advertising  in  a 
magazine  is  secondary  to  the  editorial  purposes  of  the 
magazine  (no  comments  about  freedom  of  the  press-  - 
you  know  what  I  mean).  Wouldn't  a  better  compar- 
ison be  that  of  sponsored  publications  and  their  use 
in  schools — the  NAM  pamplets,  GM  booklets,  or  even 
the  USDA  publications?" 

•Well,  Seerley,  our  friends  who.  worked  with  us  at 
OWI  and  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  may  be  surprised 
to  see  us  agreeing  so  readily,  but  I  do  agree  that  the 
sponsored  publications  is  a  better  comparison.  As  for 
your  first  point,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  generalize  tersely. 

From  Paul  Smith — 

Paul  E.  Smith,  formerly  Lt.  USNR  concerned  with 
training  aids  utilization,  now  concerned  with  better 
instruction  in  the  .  Rochester  Public  Schools,  wrote 
me  a  memorandum  which  developed  quite  specificalK 
some  points  concerning  the  relationship  between  teach- 
ing purposes  and  sponsor  purposes :  "For  example,  the 
study  of  the  Frasch  method  of  sulfur  extraction  is 
found  in  many  chemistry  curricula.  In  the  South 
there  are  industrial  concerns  making  use  of  this  method 
of  bringing  sulfur  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The.se 
plants  have  been  working  with  the  Frasch  method  for 
many  years ;  they  know  its  possibilities ;  they  know 
its  limitations.  In  a  very  real  sense  these  industrial 
concerns  arc  experts  in  this  particular  field ;  they  are 
authorities,  and  as  such,  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
might  produce  a  film  on  this  process  which  would 
be  as  good  as  one  produced  by  an  educational  film 
producer.    If  then,  the  curriculum  calls  for  an  under- 


PAUL  C.  REED,  Editor 
Director,  Visual  and  Radio  Education 
Rochester  Public  Schools,  New  York 

standing  of  the  Frasch  method,  and  if  the  film  explains 
tliis  method  clearly,  the  fact  that  it  was  produced  by 
a  business  interest  should  have  little  bearing  on  wheth- 
er or  not  it  should  be  used — after  all.  tlie  extraction  of 
sulfur  is  a  commerical  process. 

"Evaluating  a  film  in  terms  of  the  purpo.se  for  using 
it  will  often  condemn  or  approve  a  film  regardless  of 
its  origin.  If  aluminum  is  being  studied  as  a  metal 
valuable  in  alloys,  or  if  it  is  being  studied  as  one  of 
the  useful  light  metals,  it  might  be  difficult  to  justify 
showing  a  sixty  or  ninety  miimte  film  designed  primar- 
ily to  prove  that  aluminum  is  the  'metal  of  the  future'. 
In  such  a  case,  the  aid  u.sed  consumes  time  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  that  particular  item  in 
the  course,  and  jircsents  an  aspect  of  the  subject  rot 
important  so  far  as  immediate  curriculum  objectives 
are  concerned.  Purpose  for  making  the  film  and  pur- 
pose for  showing  the  film  are  too  far  out  of  step. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  growth  and  complexity  of 
modern  business  is  being  considered,  it  would  seem 
that  a  sponsored  or  free  film  on  the  'romance'  of 
some  specific  business  might  present  an  illustration 
or  typical  case  far  better  than  a  film  attempting  to 
show  complexity  of  business  without  ever  mention- 
ing a  business!" 

From  Cleveland,  Ohi 


Here  is  another  letter — quoted  in  full : 
My  dear  Reed: 

I  note  that  you  too  are  quite  concerned  alx)ut 
the  advertising  film  or  as  some  of  its  friends  say 
"sponsored".  It  is  well  that  some  are  thinking  and 
can  see  the  harm  that  such  films  do  to  an  instruc- 
tional program. 

Keep  thinking  about  it! 

Sincerely, 
(signed)  W.  M.  Gregorj' 

Mr.  Gregory  indicated  his  concern  of  long  standing 
by  enclosing  a  reprint  of  an  article  "Education  Via 
Film"  which  he  had  written  when  he  was  Director  of 
the  Educational  Museum  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  and  ivhich  was  published  in  School  and  Soci- 
ety, May  10.  1941.  .V  brief  quotation  from  that  article 
will  show  clearl}^  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  concern : 

"It  is  obvious  that  'free'  films  do  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  betteij^  instruction  through  this  modern  medium. 
It  appears  that  the  'free'  films  are  a  blight  that  has 
slowed  the  production  of  instructional  films  .  .  .  The 
market  for  high-standard  educational  films,  then,  is 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  intrusion  into  the  school  pro- 
gram of  the  'free'  film.  In  this  critical  transition  stage, 
when  the  film  is  trying  to  emerge  into  a  powerful  aid 
to  instruction,  'free'  films  should  be  removed  from 
schools  as  educational  'shows'  ". 
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From  a  Publisher — 

From  the  textbook  editor  of  one  of  the  country  ^ 
leading  pul)lishing  companies  came  this  most  pertinent 
comment:  "1  like  very  much  the  four  points  in  your 
evakiation  procedure,  particularly  Point  1.  (Attempt 
to  determine  the  sponsor's  purposes).  Right  now. 
however.  I  have  so  little  confidence  in  the  teacher's 
ability  to  make  judgment  with  respect  to  sponsored 
films,  even  with  the  application  of  your  principles, 
that  1  would  want  to  insist  on  some  kind  of  thorough- 
going preliminary  screening — possibly  by  a  comix>tent 
committee.  A  railroad  film,  for  instance,  might  do  a 
swell  job  in  providing  a  background  tor  the  under- 
standing of  certain  aspects  of  transportation.  If.  as  is 
very  likely  however,  and  not  necessarily  intentional, 
it  gives  boys  and  girls  in  .'~chool  a  highly  di.storted  no- 
tion of  the  relations  between  labor  and  management 
through  the  characters  which  are  used  to  represent  the 
two  groups  and  though  the  ca.sual  e-xchange  of  conver- 
sation between  them,  its  value  as  a  transportation  film 
may  be  completely  olT.set.  The  most  pernicious  aspects 
of  sponsored  films  are  apt  to  be  quite  unintentional  and 
to  be  the  result  of  deep-seated  prejudices  and  ways 
of  thought  of  thc^se  who  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  film." 

•  1  think  it  could  he  added  that  such  dangers  are 
inherent  in  the  making  of  all  instructional  films,  but 
are  intensified  in  the  sponsored  film  and  especially  so 
when  the  ,s])onsor"s  j)nrposes  are  obscure. 

From  Gardner  Hart — 

Writing  entirely  fnjm  hi.-.  j)er>ona!  point  of  view 
and  not  as  Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation's Commission  on  Motion  Pictures,  Gardner 
Hart's  letter  is  especiall}'  interesting  because  of  the 
distinction  he  makes  between  "free"  and  "sponsored" 
films. 

"I  especial!}  enjoyed  your  article  in  this  month's 
Screen  regarding  the  commercially-sironsored  film. 
Not  only  are  .schools  going  to  be  swamped  with  this 
type  of  film  but  in.structional  films  as  well.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  going  into  new  productions 
during  the  next  year.  Indications  are  that  many  of 
these  will  he  very  superior  to  the  pre-war  instructional 
film.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  will  be  inferior.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  audio- 
visual specialist  and  teacher  using  instructional  films 
to  carefully  evaluate  each  film  in  terms  of  the  partic- 
ular use  for  which  it  is  to  he  put. 

"Getting  back  to  the  subject  of  commercially-spon- 
sored films,  it  seems  to  me  they  should  be  divided  into 
two  general  groups — the  free  filin  and  the  sponsored 
films.  There  probably  will  be  quite  a  difference  in 
.these  two  types.  In  the  case  of  the  free  film,  the  total 
cost  X)i  the  production  of  the  film  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tribution is  paid  by  the  group  who  underwrite  the 
production.  Most  all  users  of  films  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  free  film,  and,  of  course,  these  range  in 
educational  value  from  excellent  to  detrimental.  No 
such  film  should  ever  be  shown  to  a  class  without 
fir.st  being  previewed  by  the  teacher  and  a  lesson  care- 
fully prepared. 

"There    is    a    new    type    of  commercially -sponsored 


hhn  which  is  now  being  contemplated.  This  new  type 
will  make  it  possible  for  .schools  to  acquire  films  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  be  impossible  due 
to  excessive  prcKiuction  costs  or  relatively  few  prints 
l)eing  needed  due  to  the  specialized  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  new  t_\pe  of  film  will  have  to  be  good  be- 
cau.se  in  most  cases,  as  it  now  appears,  the  school  will 
be  expected  to  pay  a  minimum  price  for  the  film  and 
not  receive  it  on  a  loan  or  free  basis. 

".Many  production  companies  are  now  at  work  de- 
veloping plans  for  this  new  type  of  film.  Some  of 
these  companies  are  engaging  groups  of  educators 
m  various  sections  of  the  country  to  do  the  initial 
l)lanning  and  are  also  making  arrangements  to  have 
the  production  evaluated  at  various  stages  before  the 
picture  is  completed." 

•  This  distinction  between  "free"  and  "sponsored" 
seems  to  be  one  only  of  degree.  If  and  when  schools 
may  purchase  instructional  films,  the  production  cost 
haying  been  partially  subsidized  by  industries  inter- 
ested in  the  content  of  the  picture,  the  four  steps  sug- 
gested in  the  November  article  as  an  evaluation  pro- 
cedure would  seem  to  apply  just  the  same  as  for  pic- 
tures wholly  subsidized. 

With  all  sponsored  pictures,  whether  they  are  wholly 
or  only  partially  subsidized,  there  are  purposes  on 
the  part  of  the  sponsor  for  his  sponsorship.  In  everj' 
teaching  situation  there  should  be  definite  teaching 
]uirpose.s — learning  objectives.  All  decisions  about 
what  shall  be  taught  and  what  materials  shall  be  used 
must  be  dependent  upon  teaching  purposes.  A  system 
of  free  public  education,  supported  by  general  taxation, 
caimot  subordinate  teaching  purposes  to  the  purposes 
of  those  willing  to  sub.sidize  the  co.st  and  content  of 
instructional  materials. 

Arizona  Schools  Make  Use  of 
Audio- Visual  Techniques 

(Concluded  from  page  21) 

tendents  are  leading  their  .schools  in  a  study  of  their 
;uidio-visual  problems.  Conmiercial  concerns  of  the 
state  with  an  interest  in  this  field  are  cooperating  with 
the  movement,  offering  to  promote  the  work  in  any 
way  which  is  expected  of  commercial  concerns.  The 
local  radio  stations  have  shown  uiuisual  interest  in 
our  problems  especially  as  thej-  relate  to  radio. 

Too  many  times  in  the  history  of  American  education, 
educators  have  let  the  pendulum  swing  too  far  in  one 
direction  because  proper  evaluations  were  not  made. 
One  thing  we  do  want  to  evaluate  thoroughly,  and 
that  is  the  corect  use  to  be  made  of  sound  films  in 
our  classrooms.  In  this  connection  one  of  our  greatest 
jobs  is  to  eliminate  the  "Picture  Show"  use  which 
has  been  all  too  widely  practiced  by  our  schools.  This 
jjractice  has  been  designated  by  the  service  department 
of  Arizona  State  College  at  Tempe  as  "Demon  Num- 
ber One".  It  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of 
audio-visual  instruction,  and  invites  many  other  un- 
wholesome situations,  for  example,  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  overcrowded  rooms.  Leaders  in  this  field 
in  .Arizona  mean  to  be  on  the  alert  to  point  out  bad 
practices  and  to  be  ready  to  suggest  methods  which 
teachers  can  successfully  adopt  for  use  in  their  class 
rooms. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  ABCs  of  Audio- Visual  Equipment 


Practical  Problems  of  Projector  Purchase 


Edited  by 

ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER 

and  PHILIP  MANNING 


T01JA\',  as  fainili;iiily  with  ;i  varii-t\  of  nioiioii 
picture  ])roiectors  breeds  a  more  realistic  view 
of  the  prohlfiiis  involved  in  selection,  visual  educators 
are  exhibiting  a  praiseworthy  tendency  to  discard  the 
prior  notion  that  there  was  one  projector  that  would 
act  as  the  "philosopher's  stone"  in  turning  all  visual 
learning  situations  into  pure  gold.  It  is  only  when  the 
particular  situation  is  adequately  appraised  and  a  pro- 
jector's characteristics  related  to  it  that  a  valid  selection 
can  be  made.  Thus,  no  single  aspect  of  a  projector — 
such  as  performance,  dependability,  ease  of  operation, 
film  protection,  portability,  flexibility,  or  cost  — may 
be  defined  as  the  one  most  important  consideration 
in  purcha.se.  .'>ituational  adequacy  must  be  the  guiding 
concept. 

Before  the  characteristics  of  adequate  pcrfoi'iiiancc 
can  be  delineated,  the  ([uestion  must  be  asked,  7vhcrc'/ 
Obviously  projectors  designetl  primarily  for  classroom 
use  (these  may  be  expected  during  the  current  school 
year)  are  not  sufficient  for  auditorium  exhibition,  due 
to  restricted  amplification  and  optical  systems.  Manu- 
facturers are  wary  of  introducing  a  classroom  projector 
that  may  be  taken  into  an  auditorium  and  branded  in- 
eflfective  under  such  usage.  Hence,  to  the  consideration 
of  performance  must  be  added  that  of  ficxihility.  A 
projector  that  performs  adequately  in  an  auditorium 
will  acquit  it.self  likewi.se  in  the  classroom,  but  not  nec- 
essarily vice- versa.  Once  the  place  of  u.se  has  been 
determined,  the  specifics  of  performance  may  be  enum- 
erate<i:  first  of  all,  adequate  illumination — involving 
provision  for  bulbs  up  to  1000  watts,  an  etificient 
shutter  system,  and  a  coated  lens  of  F  1.65.  An  air.pli- 
fier  providing  sufficient  undistortcd  output  and  a  speak- 
er that  will  handle  this  maximuu)  undistorted  output 
make  an  efficient  two-some.  An  effective  tone  control, 
which  emphasizes  "highs"  or  "lows" — rather  than 
eliminating  one  or  the  other,  completes  the  minimiuii 
requirements  of  performance. 

Dcpciidabilily  and  Maiiifi'iiaiicc  are  factors  that  the 
astute  supervisor  will  weigh  well  in  selecting  a  projec- 
tor. The  best  advice  that  this  writer  can  give  on  these 
aspects  is  to  ask  the  man  who  owns  one.  Few  vi.sual 
educators  are  mechanics,  hence  the  vital  iiniards  of  a 
projector  usually  remain  a  technological  mystery. 
However,  for  the  incjuisitive  soul,  it  is  well  to  look  for: 
a  minimum  number  of  large  gears — ]jreferably  opeiat- 
ing  in  the  .same  plane,  an  absence — generally  speaking 
■ — of  chain  and  belt  drives,  and  provision  for  adequate 
centralized  lubrication. 

The  problems  of  adapting  the  35mm  intermittent 
sprocket  for  film  movement  to  16mm  have  as  yet  de- 
prived the  school  user  of  the  relatively  trouble-free 
(jperation  of  this  mode  of  film  travel  through  the  gate. 
Since  it  is  not  ])Ossible  f(jr  the  claw  mechanism  of 
most    16mm  jjrtjjectors  to   run   in   oil — as   is  the  case 


uilb  ,^5mm  machines — this  part  of  the  standard  school 
])rojector  is  apt  to  cause  the  first  major  breakdown 
in  satisfactory  operation — as  evidenced  by  unsteady 
screen  iniage  and  film  wear. 

The  requirement  of  two  speed  operation — as  edu- 
cational motion  pictures  pass  through  the  transitional 
period  of  sound-silent — introduces  at  least  two  struct- 
ural problems  affecting  dependability.  The  two-speed 
governor  is  a  sensitive  gadget  which — when  out  of 
adjustment — may  provoke  variations  in  speed,  which 
in  the  case  of  sound  films  results  in  uncomfortable 
"wow"  in  the  sound  as  fre(iuency  variation  occurs.  A 
second  problem  of  two-speed  operation  is  that  of  lamp- 
house  ventilation.  Obviou.sly,  whether  .sound  or  .silent 
film  is  being  projected,  the  lamp  must  have  a  minimum 
(if  cooling.  Hence,  w^hen  this  c(Joling  is  sufficient  at 
^ileIlt  sjjeed,  it  is  superfluous  at  sound  speed  and  con- 
tributes to  wear  and  tear  on  the  parts  involved.  Thus. 
unless  considerable  silent  film  is  to  l)e  run.  a  jirojector 
with  sound  speed  only  may  afford  more  trouble-free 
operation.  Since  the  price  range  of  available  16mm 
l)rojector  models  is  relatively  limited  at  present,  cost 
I  if  maintenance  is  alnnit  the  only  yardstick  that  can  be 
applied.  An  important  item  in  maintenance  that  is 
often  neglectc<l  is  the  consideration  of  adjacent  repair 
facilities.  Transportation  charges  and  the  possibility 
that  equipment  may  be  out  of  service  for  long  ])eriods 
during  repair  indicate  the  efficacy  of  purchasing  with 
an  eye  to  the  immediacy  of  adequate  service. 

Portability  is  a  consideration  closely  allied  to  situa- 
tion ;  most  important  in  .some — relatively  unimportant 
in  others.  This  aspect  of  projector  selection  may  be 
dichotomized  into  intra-  and  inter-building  u,se  and 
transit.  In  intra-building  use,  weight  is  of  primary 
importance — particularly  if  pupils  and  teachers  must 
nio\e  e(iuipment  themselves.  Protection  of  the  equip- 
ment and  provision  for  its  accessories  are  of  paramount 
importance  when  inter-building  use  is  contemplated. 
For  the  latter,  a  blimp  case  is  almost  indisjiensable,  pro- 
\  iding  quick  disassembly  and  storage  of  parts  for  im- 
mediate transit.  .A  projector  that  is  carried  from  build- 
ing to  building  by  unknowing  hands  or  tossed  into  a 
truck  under  a  variety  of  weather  conditions  must  be 
ruggedly  con.strncted  with  provi.sion  for  a  maximum 
of  protection. 

Ease  of  operation  and  jiliii  protection  ma\-  be  consid- 
ered together,  although  they  are  not  necessarily  com- 
])atible,  since  undue  concern  for  the  latter  impedes  the 
former.  And,  as  always,  ease  of  operation  must  be 
related  to  situation,  since — if  personnel  of  limited  skill 
is  to  operate  the  ])rojectt)r,  operating  ease  may  be 
rightly  made  subservient  to  jxTformance.  However,  if 
performance  renuiins  constant,  ease  of  o])eration  is 
of  major  importance. 

( Conchnlrd  on  pat/e  36) 
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BAUSCH  &  LOMB  BALOPTICON 


MODEL  B 


This  Balopticon,  for  use  with  standard  lantern  slides,  is  in  production  for 
your  use.  It  is  moderately  priced  and  provides  an  economical  means  of 
illustrating  lectures  and  group  discussions.  Its  optical  and  illuminating  sys- 
tems are  of  exceptionally  high  quality  and  permit  large,  brilliant,  clear  screen 
pictures  critically  sharp  from  one  edge  of  the  screen  to  the  other.  Because  of 
its  sturdy  construction  and  ease  of  operation,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  use  by  inexperienced  operators  and  will  provide  long,  trouble-free  serv- 
ice. Write  for  complete  information.  Ask  for  Catalog  E-11.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

ESTABLISHED     1853 
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Educational  Screen 


School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


BEGINNING  with  this  issue,  we  are  enclosing  a 
National  Questionnaire  on  School-made  Films. 
To  show  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  vital  infor- 
mation called  for,  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
a  recent  letter  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Vale  L'ni- 
versitv — typical  of  similar  inquiries  that  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  this  department. 

"Perhaps  you  or  one  of  your  editor.s  can  provide  me  with 
some  information  tliat  would  be  helpful  to  me.  I  am 
anxious  to  locate  some  16mm.  film.s  made  by  local  school 
systems  which  show  the  activities  carried  on  in  present 
day  schools  in  a  fair  and  interesting  manner.  The  use 
wliich  I  wish  to  make  of  them  is  two-fold.  I  want  to  let 
certain  adult  groups  who  do  not  get  into  schools  see 
schooling  today.  I  want  to  let  certain  professional  school 
people  see  what  .some  other  schools  are  doing. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  let  me  know  places 
Avhere  school  systems  have  made  films  which  you  think 
might  be  helpful  in  this  way." 

Sincerely, 
S.  M.  Brow.vkll 
Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

EvandtT  Childs  High  School 

New  York  Citv 


So.  Readers,  it  you  would  like  to  serve  a  good  cau.se 
— and  what  progressive  educator  wouldn't — you  can 
lielp  the  Educational  Screen  become  a  clearing  house 
tor  this  type  of  information.  ( Your  efforts  might  even 
Ik;  rewarded — a  hangover  from  pre-progressive  educa- 
tion.   See  the  questioimaire  for  details.) 

You  can  do  one  or  all  of  the  following  three  things. 

1.  Fill  out  the  information  on  the  questionnaire 
and  send  it  in  immediately, 

2.  Give  the  questionnaire  to  others  who  are  pro- 
ducing school-made  films.  (Additional  forms 
will  gladly  be  sent  on  request.) 

3.  If  your  school  is  not  yet  in  the  production 
field,  please  get  started  and  tell  us  all  about  it. 
Thank  you. 


Question  Box  on  Film  Production 

QUESTION  (Condensed  from  last  month)  :  Ouj 
school  is  contemplating  a  course  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  motion  picture  photography  and  pro- 
jection ...  A  rough  outline  of  the  course  of 
study  commensurate  with  the  abilities  and  needs 
of  high  school  students  would  be  of  great  help. 

ANSWER:   (  Continued  from  last  issue) 

OUTLINE  OF  SUGGESTED  COURSE  IN  CIN- 
EMATOGRAPHY  AND   PROJECTION 
Unit    1.  The    Receptors   of    Light 

a)  Construction   of   Pinhole   Camera. 

References:  Elementary  Photography  by  Neb- 
lette,  Brehni  and  Preist;  Laboratory  Exercises  in 
Physics  by  Fuller,  Brownlee  and  Baker 

b)  Demonstrate  and  study  parts  of  simple  box  camera 
and   compare   with    pinhole   camera. 

c)  The  Motion  Picture  Camera;  Mechanical  and 
Optical  parts. 

d)  The  human  eye.  Compare  with  camera.  Per- 
sistence of  vision. 

Unit   2.  The  Behavior  of  Light 

a)  Luminous  Bodies.  References — any  science  book 

b)  Measurement  of  Candlepower  witli  Jolly  Photo- 
meter    (Exp.   60,    Lab.    Exercises   in    Physics) 

c)  Demonstrate    Lightmeters,    if   available 

d)  Dispersion  of  light  by  a  prism.  (Exp.  (i.^.  Lab.  K.v. 
in  Physics) 

e)  Light  travels  in  straight  lines.  (Wheat  and  Reh, 
p.  281) 

f)   Experiments   showing   refraction   of   light   through 
water  and  air.   (Meister,  Living  with   Science.  9A. 
pp.  328-333) 
Unit    3.  Lenses 

a)   Demonstration  of  focal  length>  of  (liferent  len.ses. 
L)   C^se  pinhole  camera  to  demonstrate  form  and  size 
of  images  of  large  distant  objects.     Compare  with 
box  and  motion  picture  camera  lenses, 

c)  Behavior  of  convex  lenses,  magnifying  glasses,  etc. 

d)  Lenses  of  motion  picture  projectors.  Relationship 
between  projection  distance  and  image  size. 

e)  Camera  lenses,  meniscus,  achromatic,  anastigmatic 
(E.xperiments  7  and  8,  Elementary  Photo.graphy, 
pp.  76-81) 


f)  Motion  Picture  Camera  Lenses 

Demonstrate  F  stops:  compare  witli  behavior  of 
human  eye  under  varying  light  conditions.  (Ref 
"How  to  Make  Good  Movies"  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  pp.  12-20) 
i)  Demonstrate  as  many  of  the  following  as  possible; 
fixed  focus  and  focusing  mount  lenses,  wide  angle, 
telephoto  and  portra  lenses.  Discuss  and  demon- 
strate uses  and  limitations  ot  each. 

g)  Depth  of  field.  Demonstrate  why  smaller  apertures 
give  greater  deptli.    When  to  use  or  to  avoid. 

h)  .Angles  covered  by  lenses.  Application  in  proper 
use  of  lightmeter.  (  See  Eastman  Kodak  Reference 
Manual,  Sec.   10) 

Unit  4.  Films 

a)  Demonstration  of  various  emulsion  speeds  of  black 
and  white  film.  Load  three  still  cameras  with  dif- 
ferent films.  Have  students  take  and  develop  pic- 
tures under  varying  light  conditions.  Compare  and 
criticize  results.  Show  motion  pictures  previously 
produced.    F'valuate 

b)  Color  Films,  Kodachronie  and  .\nsco;  daylight  and 
tungsten  types.  Interchange  of  each  type  with 
proper  filter  and  photoflood  lamps. 

c)  How  films  are  made  and  developed. 

(References:  Eastman  Kodak  Reference  Manual, 
Exhibit  of  film  making  loaned  by  .\nsco  for  school 
use.)  (Also  see  "How  to  take  -Movies  in  Natural 
Color  by  Bell  &  Howell  Co..  and  lectures  5  and  ^ 
of  Camera  Club  Photographic  Service.  E.  K.  Co.) 

Unit  5.  The  First  Movie 

a)  Practice  loading  film  into  camera. 

b)  Focusing  for  distance.  Group  Exercises.  Devices 
for  estimating  distances  and  field  areas.  Use  of 
range  finder,  if  available. 

c)  Correction  for  Parallax  at  close-ups. 

d)  Class  divided  into  iiUerchangeable  .groups — camera 
men,  properties,  lighting,  script  writing,  acting  (if 
called  for)  and  directing,  .\fter  each  group  becomes 
fairly  familiar  with  all  of  these  phases  of  cinemato- 
graphy, it  may  shoot  several  feet  of  film  on  pre- 
viously agreed  simple  movie  sequence.  (Before 
shooting  is  done  be  sure  class  becomes  familiar 
with  elements  of  good  movie  scenario  and  shooting 
script.    References    -    The    .\.    C.    L.    Movie    Book) 

(^Concluded  on  page  32) 
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NINE-STAR  PERFORMANCE  with  the 


Engineered  specifically  for 

brilliant  illumination  and  true  sound  reproduction! 


Correctly  engineered  light  system  provides 
better  illumination.  Consists  of:  750-  or 
1000-watt  Lamp;  Silver-Coated  Pyrex  Glass 
Reflector;  two-element  Condenser  Lenses. 

Fast  two-inch,  Fl.6  Projeaion  Lens— For 
brilliant  illumination,  contrast  and  clarity. 
RCA  Sound  Stabilizer — maintains  uniform 
film  speed  for  sound  take-off.  It  assures 
sound  reproduction  at  the  exact  pitch  at 
which  it  was  originally  recorded. 

Powerful  Four-Stage  Amplifier— Utilizes 


i 

if 


"inverse    feed-back"  to    bring   you   voice, 

music  and  sound  as  originally  recorded. 

Precision  Engineered  Filter  — Maintains 

sound  reproduction  at  exact  recorded  pitch. 

l6-tooth  Drive  Sprockets  provide  for  long 

film  life. 

Professional  Theatrical  Framing. 

Provision  for  Microphone  or  Phonograph 

Turntable. 

Even-Tension  Take-Up — Assures  automatic 

and  uniform  film  take-up  action. 


For  detailed  information  on  the  RCA  Sound  H\m  Projector,  send  for  descriptive  boolilet.    Write 
Educational    Department,    27A,    Radio  Corporation   of   America,   RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 

EDUCATIOMAl   OERARTMBMT 

RAOiO  CORPORATtOM  of  AMERICA 

»CA  vterotf  Division,  camokm.  m.j. 
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Unit  6.  Outdoor  Lighting 

a")  Review  topic  of  VVeatlier  in  any  science  book.  Dis- 
cussion of  effects  of  sini,  sliadows,  wind,  mist.  Iiazc 
and  clouds  on  outdoor  photography.  Demonstrate 
with  still  camera  how  each  of  the  above  factors 
determines  tlie  kind  of  ])icturcs  taken. 

b)  Outdoor  demonstrations  of  the  followin;.;  li.yhtins 
conditions,  followed  by  exercises  in  recognition  of 
similar  conditions  in  still  and  motion  pictures: 
bright  sun:  hazy  sun  and  soft  shadows:  open  shade 
on  bright  day;  overcast  sky.  cloudy,  but  liri.irht; 
shaded  area  on  l)risht  day. 

c)  Exercises  in  diaphragm  setting  for  al)ove  liglitin;.^ 
conditions.  Compare  with  expo>ure  meter,  if  avail- 
able. 

d)  Filters.   Use  of  filter  charts. 
Demonstrations  to  show  analysis  of  white  light  and 
stopping  i)owers  of  various  filters. 

e)  Correction  for  filter  factors.  Demonstrate  need  for 
correction  by  taking  same  scene  with  and  without 
colored  filters.  (Sec  Eastman  Kodak  Reference 
Manual.  Section  3;  also  "This  Filter  Question"  by 
R.  H.  Inseld  of  Rell  &  Tlowcll  Co.) 

Unit  7.  Indoor  Lighting 

a)  Preliminary  study:  Heat  and  Light  from  Elec- 
tricity 

(References;  Living  with  Sciences,  pp.  .i20-o40 ) 
Emphasis  on  proper  fuses,  wiring,  voltage,  amper- 
age, watts. 

b)  Positioning  of  photoflood  lights  for  black  and 
white  photography;  for  color  films. 

c)  Comparison  of  charted  tables  for  number  of  lamps 
at  fixed  distances  with  direct  exposure  meter  read- 
ings. 

d)  Use  of  polaroid  filter  to  eliminate  glare. 

e)  Filters   for  correction   of  tungsten   lamps. 
Unit  8  Composition 

a)  Elementary  ]>rincii>les  of  balance  and  harmony. 
Demonstrate   with  still  and  motion  pictures. 

b)  Analysis  of  pictures  taken  by  class  thus  far. 

c)  Demonstrations  of  long,  medium,  semi  close-up 
and  close-up  shots.  Analyze  several  reels  of  film 
to  study  proportion  of  various  shots.  Criticisms  of 
films. 

d^  Film  short  scenario  in  class  or  near  school  grounds 
to  emphasize  and  apply  lessons  in  composition, 
need  of  close-ups  and  proper  angle  shots.  (Ref- 
erences: Lecture  no.  3  of  E.  K.  Pliotographic 
Club  Program,  "Snap  that  Picture". ) 
Unit  9.  Projection 

a)  Study  mechanical  and  optical  parts  of  still  and 
motion  picture  projectors.  Practice  in  setting  u)i 
and  using  equipment. 

h)   Minor    repairs    -    splicing,    soldering.    Cleaning    of 
equipment.    Adjustment  of  lenses  for  various  dis- 
tances. Care  of  screens,  films,  slides,  opaque  mater- 
ial.etc. 
Unit  10.   The  Film  of  the  Class 

a)  I'lanning  the  scenario.  Class  divided  into  small 
groups.  E^acli  group  to  produce  short  film,  such 
as    "How  to    Use   Our   .Audio- Visual   Equipment". 

1))  Students  become  proficient  in  the  care  and  use  of 
each   type  of  e(|uii)ment. 

c)  Students  write  exposition  and  description  of  mater- 
ial they  wish  to  film.  Contents  transposed  into 
scenario.  Use  of  sequences,  timing,  continuity,  etc. 
Rehearsal  of  scenes. 

d)  Shooting  the  script.  Work  divided  into  committees. 
Use  of  fades,  dissolves,  and  other  effects,  wherever 
possible. 

c)  Preparation  of  hand-made  titles,  drawings,  anima- 
tions, etc. 

f)  Photographing  titles  on  positive  film.  Developing 
film  in  darkroom. 

g)  Editing  the  film.  Retakes,  if  necessary, 
h)   I'rojection  and  evaluation  of  film. 


The  Film  and  International  Understanding 

(Cuiicludcd  from  paoc  23) 

III.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INFORMED   AMER- 
ICAN OPINION 
Motion   Pictures 

1.  The  Coiuiiwn  iaiiSi  (5-8)  HI  niin.  sd.  NYU. 
The  common  cause  of  Great  Rritain,  Russia. 
China,  and  the  lf.S..A. 

2.  Jntcrdrpcndi-m-c  (5-S)  45  luin.  .-i.  XVU.  The 
dependence  of  individuals  and  communities 
upon    each    other. 

3.  TzK'o-n'oy  Str.-rt  (5-8)  Id  iniii.  sd.  NYU. 
How  lend-lease  wurked  to  tlie  advantage 
of  all   .Mlied   Nations  concerned. 

4.  riic  Slur  iiml  the  Snxd  (5-8)  20  niin.  .-d.  NYU. 
The  rebuilding  of  shattered  countries  and 
displaced  peoples.  Pictures  the  community 
of  Yugoslav-Partisan  set-up  in  I'.gypt  under 
the  direction  of  IINRRA. 

5.  iVeat'iin  of  War  (5-8)  10  miii.  sd.  XYU.  In 
clever  animation  this  film  shows  the  Nazi 
teciini<|ue  of  propaganda  so  that  we  will 
recognize  it   and  be  ready   to  combat   it. 

6.  IVIien  Ashi  .Vz-i'ii^-j  (7-8)  20  miu.  sd.  Brandon. 
--\sia's  potential  might.  How  our  future  in- 
terests are  tied  to  those  of  the  Oriental  world. 

7.  Cliallnuir  tc  Pmtocmcy  (7-8)  20  min.  sd. 
NYU.  'i'he  story  of  displaced  peoples — 
Japaiuse-.\niericans  evacuated  from  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast  in   1942. 

8.  The    Pridih'    (7-8)    30  niin.   sd.    XYU.   Will   air 

transport  help  bridge  the  jungle  to  bring  indus- 
trial prosperity  to  the  South  American  villages. 
9.  Lrxsdiis  ill  Livin;i  (5-8)  20.  min.  sd.  Brandon. 
How  a  school  project  revitalized  a  com- 
munity by  giving  the  chihlren  a  part  in  com- 
munity life. 

10.  China's  Fottcni  ior  Peace   (5-8)   ')  min.  sd.  Sun- 

Dial  l'"ilms.  China'-  industrial  cooperatives, 
run  largely  by  lur  disj)laceil  persons,  are 
laying  the  foundation.-  for  the  future  indus- 
trialization of  the  country. 

11.  The  New  Earth  (S-i<)  20  min.  sd.  Branilon. 
A  peacetime  documentary  record  of  Holland's 
Zuyder-Zee  Project,  showing  how  the  Dutch 
reclaimed  new  farm  land  formerly  covered  by 
water. 

Slide  Film 

1.    Foreii/ii    Trade:    It's    Good    Ihisiiiess    (7-8)    58 
frames.    NYIT.    A   Visual   .\ids   Kit   on    For- 
eign    Trade,     consisting     of     the     slide     film, 
printed      commentary,      pamphlet      (Public 
.Affairs!     "What     Foreign     Trade    Means     to 
You",  and  a  comic  strip  "Out   of  the  Past^- 
:i  Clue  to  the  I'uturc". 
New    York    City    Source    List    For    Visual    Aids 
.American  .-\ssn.  for  the  United  Nations.  45  F.ast  65th  St. 
-American   Museum   of  Natural   History.   77th    St.   and   Cen- 
tral  Park  West. 
Brandon   I'ilms.   1600  Broadway 
British  Information  Service.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  I'ilms,  1841  Broadway 
Harmon    Films,    140    Nassau    Street 
Keystone  A'iew  Comiiany,  219  East  44th  Street 
March  of  Time,  369   Lexington   .Avenue 
New  York  liniversity  Film  Library,  71  Wasliiiigton  Square 

South 
Office  of   Inter-.Amcrican   .Affairs.  44    Madison   .Avenue 
OWI  films  available  from  local  depositories  such  as  NYU, 

Brandon,  Y'MCA. 
Society   for  Visual   Education,  2067   Broadway 
Sun-Dial   Films,  625   Madison  Avenue 

I'nited  Nations  Film   Information  Office,  610  l-ifth  .Avenue 
UNRR.A,  1344  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Willoughby's,  132  32nd  Street 
Young  America.  i2  East  57th  -Street 
A'MC.A,  347  Aladison  .Avenue. 
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NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 

For  Rental 
and  Sale 


Ideal   Picture!  Co. 

2408  W.   7th  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Col. 

Photo  &   Sound  Co. 

153   Kearny  St. 

San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Calhoun  Visual  Co. 

101    Marietta  St.   BIdg. 

Atlanta,   Georgia 

Ideal    Pictures   Co. 

28    East   8th   St. 

Chicago,    III. 

Central  Vis.   Ed.  Co. 

Broadview  Hotel  BIdg. 

Wichita,    Kansas 

D.    T.    Davis   Co. 

23?    W.   Short  St 

Lexington,   Ky. 

J.    G.    Ewing 

627   Carondelet   St. 

.  New  Orleans,    La. 

.  Kunz    Movie    Service 

432    N.    Calvert   St. 

-    ■  •         t,   Md. 

Visual    Educ.    Service 

116   Newbury  St. 

Boston,    Mass. 

Inc. 

1504    Hennepin    Ave. 

Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Herschel    Smith   Co. 

119   Roach    St. 

P.O.   Box    1187 

Jackson,    Miss. 

Swonk    Movie    Service 

614    N.    Skinker    Blvd 

St.    Louis,    Missouri 

Modern   Movie   Service 

1219   Farnum   St. 

Omaha,    Nebrasko 

A.   H.    Rice  Co. 
Hollis,    New   Hamp. 

National   Film   Service 

14   Glenwood    Ave. 

Raleigh,   N,   C. 

Sunroy   Films 

2108   Payne   Ave. 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Cousino   Visual    Ed.    £o. 

1221    Madison   Ave. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

J.   E.   High 

2301    Classen    Blvd. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Ideal  Pictures  Co. 

91*5  S.   W.    10th  St 

Portlond,   Oregon 

Kunz   Movie  Service 

1319   Vine   St 

Phtladelphio,    Pa. 

Visual   Arts  Films 

507   Liberty  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,   Po. 

Ideal    Pictures  Co. 

1801    South   3rd   St. 

Memphis,    Tenn. 

Visual    Education,    Inc. 

12th   at    Lamar 

Austin,    Texas 

Photoart  House 

844    N.    Plankinton 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Order  from  Voor 

Regu/or  Dealer,  Any 

of  the  Above  Service 

Points  or  Direct 
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THE  INSPIRING  SCREEN  STORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  PLANS  FOR  PEACE 


The  Challenge  of 
the  Atomic  Age! 


A  POWERFUL  NEW  FILM 
OF  HIGH  PRIORITY  INTEREST 
FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN 


The  challenge  to  build  a  peace,  is  the  crucial  challenge  for 
all  of  us  today. '  'NOW— THE  PEACE"  is  a  constructNe,  timely 
aid,  of  lasting  value.  Its  supremely  important  purpose  Is  to 
stimulate  discussion  and  understanding  of  the  problems,  and 
the  evolving  patterns  for  building  the  peace. 

"NOW— THE  PEACE"  is  a  factual  summary  of  the  basic  United 
Nations  Organization  program  for  world  security.  It  clari- 
fies the  structure;  and  it  analyzes  the  plans.  Most  important, 
it  shows  how,  by  joint  action  to  solve  Relief,  Food,  Money 
problems  we  are  helping  to  rid  the  world  of  conditions  that 
breed  war.  For,  the  lesson  of  the  past  is  that  great  deeds, 
not  words  alone,  are  needed  to  meet  the  great  challenge! 

UTILIZATION 

For  all  youth  and  adult  groups  in  and  out  of  school;  and 
for  classroom  use  in  current  history,  international  relations, 
economic  geography,  and  social  studies. 

Of    specific    interest    for 
world  friendship  assemblies 


Written  and 
Directed  by 

STUART  LEGG 

For  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada 

Released  by 
Brandon  Films  Inc. 

• 

16mm 

SOUNDfilm 

20  Min. 

Sale  —  $50.00    per 
copy   (includes    Dis- 
cussion  Guide) 

RENTAL 
$2.50  per  day 


BRANDON  FILMS,  INC 

1600  Broadway,  New  York   19,   N.  Y. 
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The  Literature  in   Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthly   Digest 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS.  Editor 


SCOPE 

•  Wanted:  A  Broad  Concept  of  Audio- Visual  Instruction 

Vernon  C  DaiiKroii.  X.K.A.  Director  of  Audio-Visual 
Aids — Educational     Leadership.     ,5:139     December,     1945 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  urge  the  hroadcnine;  ot 
the  concept  that  audio-visual  aids  means  the  motion  picture 
alone.  The  author  proposes  instead  a  grouping  as  follows: 
(1)  The  visual,  with  motion  and  sound  i  films  and  tele- 
vision) :  (2)  the  visual,  with  motion  ( silent  films) ;  (3) 
visual  (filmstrips,  slides,  opaque  projection)  ;  and  (4) 
visual,  with  sound   ("sound  filmstrips.) 

This  reviewer  is  tempted  to  comment  on  this  viewpoint. 
The  author  is  correct  in  criticizing  those  who  tend  to  use 
the  motion  picture  almost  exclusivelj".  But  that  this  is  a 
".growing  tendency"  is  open  to  question.  For  at  least  five 
years, — even  during  the  ten  years  of  my  own  personal 
bibliographic  research  on  this  subject — the  emphasis  has 
in  professional  writings  and  in  curriculum  bulletins  been 
to  include  a  wide  variety  of  devices, -which  incidentally  go 
beyond  the  four  groups  listed  above:  the  still  picture, 
objects,  museum  exhibits,  maps  and  charts,  field  trip,  radio 
and  electrical  tran.scription,  etc.  etc. 

Research  studies  bear  out  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
a  "growing  tendency"  to  concentrate  on  the  motion  picture. 
See  the  review  of  the  intensive  analysis  by  A.  L.  Long 
elsewhere  on  this  page,  wherein  he  concludes  that  the 
studies  made  between  1939  and  1944  show  "the  trend 
toward  a  more  unified  use  of  film  and  other  visual  aids  in 
the  whole  educational  program."  Briefly,  we  must  strive 
toward  a  broad  concept  of  audio-visual  instruction  and 
encourage  the  wholesome  trend,  which  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion 

UTILIZATION 

•  What  Does  It  Mean  To  Teach?— Edgar  Dale—GToryia 
Educational   Journal,   39:7   December,    1945. 

With  special  reference  to  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  the 
author  criticizes  the  inefficiencies  operating  in  many  schools 
— as  bringing  children  into  an  auditorium  to  see  a  film, 
with  no  follow-up  or  preparation,  or  showing  films  at  a 
set  date  whether  or  not  it  is  pertinent,  or  acceiiting  biased 
materials,  without  question  or  comment. 

"It  is  obvious  that  what  is  at  fault  here  is  a  mistaken 
conception  of  teacliing.  A  course  in  audio-visual  education 
will  not  help  a  teacher  if  her  fundamental  ideas  are  wrong. 
-She  will  merely  learn  to  do  better  what  she  ought  not  to 
do  at  all." 

•  Getting  More  Value  From  Classroom  Films— Joe  Park- 
Clearing  [{ouse  20:172  NovemlxT,   1945. 

The  author  went  directly  to  elementary  and  high  school 
pupils  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  value  in  a  follow-up  dis- 
cussion after  a  film  showing.  He  based  his  question  on 
eight  educational  films.  The  majority  of  pupils  believe  that 
some  discussion  would  help.  Only  in  three  groups  out 
of  twenty  did  the  number  of  "no"  answers  e.xcecd. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  make  greater  iireparation  for  the 
showing  of  a  film,  to  use  the  time  immediately  after  the 
showing,  to  show  it  a  second  time  if  necessary,  to  sup- 
plement with  other  aids,  textbooks  and  reports,  and  to 
summarize  the  content  of  the  film  and  fit  it  into  the 
larger  pattern   of  the   subject  under   consideration. 

•  Montgomery   Uses  Audio-Visual   Aids^--\V.    1".    McKce, 

Asst.  .Supt.  of  fMlueation — .llalnutui  Schnol  Journal  03:11 
October  1945. 

An  interesting  in-service  training  program  is  described 
which  helps  to  insure  better  use  of  radio,  films  and  other 
device,*. 


RESEARCH 

•  Recent  Experimental  Investigations  Dealing  With  Ef- 
fectiveness of  Audio-Visual  Modes  of  Presentation — .'\. 
L.  Long,  Stephen  F.  Austen  State  Teachers  College,  Nacog- 
doches, Texas — Educational  Administration  iwirf  Saper- 
visioH.  31 :65-78  February,  1945. 

\  very  useful  summary  of  research  and  summaries  of  re- 
search in  the  field.  The  45  investigations  reported  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  from  1939-1944  are  classified  under 
-even  general  headings. 

1.  Use  of  educational  films  in  sjiccial  subjects  . 

2.  KtTectiveness  of  educational  films  on  various  grade  levels 

3.  ITse  of  educational  films  in  developing  attitudes 

4.  Standards  of  evaluation 

5.  Comparative  effectiveness  of  different  methods  of  use 

6.  The  grade  range  and  economy  of  time  of  educational 
films 

7.  Historical  and  documentary  investigations  with  educational 
films 

The  author  summarizes  the  educational  implications  of  these 
-tudies   as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  trend  toward  a  more  unified  use  of  film  and 
other  visual  aids  in  the  whole  educational  program ; 

2.  The  concentration  of  funds  and  trained  personnel  at  a 
single  university  (as  at  L'niversity  of  Chicago)  will  aid 
the  visual  education  movement ; 

3.  The  great  ftmd  of  data  available  from  the  visual  aids  pro- 
grams in  the  armed  services  will  be  helpful ; 

4-  An  increase  in  trained  personnel  from  the  armed  services 
will  be  available  to  schools  and  commercial  institutions ; 
and 

5.  Commercial  companie-  will  do  much  to  help  the  visual 
education  movement. 

EVALUATION 

•  Critique  of  Three  to  Be  Served-  -Clitl'ord  Ettiiitjer — 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  21  :25  December,  1945. 

A  thorough-going  analysis  of  the  recent  film  for  business 
education,  "Three  to  Be  Served",  produced  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  First  there  is  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  content.  The  author  then  analyzes  the  film's  pur- 
pose and  questions  whether  this  purpose  has  been  adequate- 
ly achieved.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  the 
film  is  then  evaluated  for  the  teaching  goals  and  facts  it 
presents. 

With  such  an  evaluation  at  hand,  the  teacher  has  a  practi- 
cal and  realistic  guide  to  help  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
this  film  would  be  relevant  in  his  classroom  situation. 

PRODUCTION 

•  Producing  Authenticity — Daniel  Kluglierz — I'ilin  Wzfs, 
7  no.3  p.3  December  1945. 

Documentary  films  demand  tlie  portrayal  of  people  and 
places  in  an  authentic  background  that  goes  beyond  any- 
thing in  a  fiction  film.  The  only  time  a  documentary  is 
assured  of  this  quality  is  when  its  makers  go  directly  to 
the  source.  Whereas  Hollywood  has  improved  its  produc- 
tion methods  through  larger  studios,  more  expensive  equip- 
ment and  thousands  of  employees,  the  documentary  has 
no  short  cuts.  When  a  producer  cables  a  director  to  have 
a  half-dozen  cameramen  photograph  problems  of  reoccupa- 
tion  and  relief,  and  a  writer  3,000  miles  away  writes  about 
it,  relying  on  research  and  a  technical  expert,  the  film  loses 
spontaneity  and  the  common  touch.  It  is  in  the  commentary 
that  one  feels  it  most. 

(Concluded  on  page  36) 
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PROGRAMS 


THE  FIRST  THREE  OF  THE  1945-46  SERIES 

"The  Liberated"— the  story  of  the  liberated  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

"The  Sform"— the  life  story  (a  cycle)  of  a  storm. 

"The  German"— the  story  of  the  pre-war  German 
people  and  what  may  be  expected 
of  them  in  the  future. 


Pro/ecfors  ore  again  available 


WITH  THE  NEW 
1945-46  SERIES  OF 

CORONET 

"PICTURE   STORY" 

SLIDEFILMS 


Informative,  entertaining  and  thought-stimulating 
—Coronet  slidefilms  will  add  interest  to  group 
discussions  of  world  events,  personalities  of  the 
moment,  and  vital  social  problems.  Each  slidefilm 
contains  approximately  30  pictures  and  captions 
from  the  Picture  Story  section  of  Coronet  maga- 
zine. Each  slidefilm  is  accompanied  by  a  reprint 
of  the  Picture  Story  from  coronet,  to  be  used 
as  a  manual.  The  slidefilms  can  be  shown  with 
any  standard  35  mm.  single-frame  slidefilm  pro- 
jector. Reprints  of  the  coronet  Picture  Stories 
are  available  for  individual  use  at  S2.00  for  a  set 
of  twenty-five  copies  each  month  for  eight  months 
(200  in  all). 

Thousands  Used  the  1944-45  Series 

More  than  5,000  school,  discussion  and  educa- 
tional groups,  1,000  churches,  and  750  different 
units  of  the  4  branches  of  the  Armed  forces  used 
Coronet  slidefilms  last  year.  The  new  series  will 
be  even  finer  than  those  released  in  the  past. 


ORDER  CORONET  VISUAL  AIDS  NOW! 


SOCIETY   FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,   Inc.,   Depl.      1  ES 
100  EatI  Ohio  Street,  Chicago   11,  Illinois 

Please  enter  our  order  for  the  following: 

Quantity 

Subscriptions  for  the  8  Coronet  slidefilms  <if    S4.00  for  the  entire 

series.  ORDERS  NOT  ACCEPTED  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SUBJECTS. 
Sets  of  25  copies  of  each  of  the  8  Picture  Stories  (200  in  all)  @  $2.00 

a  set.  THIS  IS  THE  MINIMUM  ORDER  FOR  REPRINTS. 

D  Please  send  Free  Circular  on  the  Coronet  Visual  Aid  Service. 

Name 

Organization — 

Address ——, 

City Postal  Zone  No. ^'"X 
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Educational  Screen 


After  getting  to  the  source,  the  documentary  must  get  to 
the  people.  Concealed  cameras  have  been  effective,  as  in 
"The  City";  sometimes  adding  an  actor  to  a  natural  back- 
ground has  been  helpful.  Other  techniques  are  described  to 
show  how  sincerity  and  realism  may  be  achieved  within 
the  limitations  of  technical  problems. 

A  documentary  director  kills  authenticity  when  he  sets 
out  to  make  his  film  great;  when  he  tries  to  sell  the  idea 
of  the  film,  make  it  more  important  than  it  is;  when  he 
allows  his  style  and  personality  to  dominate  the  reality  he 
wishes  to  describe.  In  the  expected  surge  of  informational 
films  only  those  directors  will  capture  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  life  who  do  not  turn  aside  for  the  bright  line  and 
sleek  texture,  but  search  intently  for  the  truth  as  it  quietly 
passes. 

•  Travel  Study  Via  16mm  Films— W.  M.  Gregory— 
American  School   Board   Journal,    111:50   December,   1945. 

A  very  good  argument  in  favor  of  films  that  would 
show  the  people  and  land  of  the  United  States  to  our 
own  school  children.  Dr.  Gregory  appeals  to  producers 
to  implement  the  study  of  his  country  that  he  cannot  travel 
to   see. 

DISTRIBUTION 

•  Mickey    as    Professor— Walt     Disney— fi7"i     and    Radio 
Guide   12;  26  November,   1945. 

Condensed  from  an  article  in  the  summer  issue  of  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  Disney  explains  how  his  studios  were  af- 
fected by  the  war.  "We  have  learned  much  from  the  films 
produced  for  CIAA  and  others  .  .  ;  There  has  been  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  content.  It  ranged  from  mechanics  to  medicine, 
nutrition  to  inflation,  language  to  geology,  anatomy  to  infant 
feeding." 

Each  one  of  the  subjects  produced  was  an  experiment.  With 
respect  to  the  future,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  three 
main  parts :  what  concerns  the  film  maker  ( he  can  provide 
technical  skill),  what  concerns  the  educator  (he  is  the  subject 
expert,  the  teacher),  and  what  concerns  finance  and  promo- 
tion. 

The  author  acknowledges  the  great  possibility  of  educational 
films  in  the  larger  educational  process,  but  as  at  present  or- 
ganized, distribution  is  too  uncertain.  The  decentralized 
system  of  educational  administration  means  that  progress 
in  a  large  measure  must  come  slowly.  He  notes  great  pro- 
gress in  interest  and  budgets  for  educational  films,  but  so  far 
it  is  only  a  trend  and  not  a  large,  perceptible  movement. 

RADIO 

•  Possibility  of  Radio  in  Business  Education — Mary  G. 
Phillips  and  Helen  M.  Johnston —  Business  Education 
World,  26:28  September,  1945. 

One  of  the  committees  of  the  Association  for  Education 
by  Radio  is  that  on  business  education,  of  which  Mrs. 
Johnston  is  chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  are 
now  being  organized.  An  excellent  article  for  those  plan- 
ning to  write  educational  radio  scripts. 

•  The  Central  Radio-Sound  System  In  Postwar  Planning 

■ — Paul  W.  Seagers — American  School  Board  Journal,  111  :49 
October  1945. 
Very  good,  practical  article. 

PERIODICALS 

•  Public  Opinion — X'olume  11,  No.  2 — Building  .Inierica. 
A    new    and    very    stimulating    focus    on    the    common 

man  as  a  pawn  in  the  eternal  struggle  for  majority  sup- 
port. All  interests  converge  on  him  through  every  means 
of  communication  to  influence  the  individual's  judgment. 
The  techniques  are  then  illustrated  and  analized  because 
it  is  believed  a  cetgenry  of  "intelligent  opinions  are  the 
life   blood  of  democracy." 

•  The  Screen  Writer — Dalton  Trunibo,  editor — Screen 
Writers  Guild,  1655  .N.  Cherokee  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
$2.50  a  year. 

A  new  publication  in  which  the  men  and  women  behind  the 
scenes  of  Hollywood  movie  making  write  of  their  craft  and  the 
social   responsiblities  of  the  motion  picture. 


PROCEEDINGS 

•  The  Proceedinqs  of  The  Third  Annual  Visual  Education 
Institute  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  now  available. 
This  Proceedings  answers  two  important  questions :  What 
materials  are  included  in  a  complete  program  of  visual  educa- 
tion? What  are  some  of  the  recommended  ways  of  using 
films  and  other  visual  education  materials  in  the  classroom? 
Extremely  practical  in  its  suggestions,  the  Proceedings  receunts 
seven  demonstration  and  discussion  situations  as  verbatim  ac- 
counts of  classroom  utilization  of  filmstrips;  slides;  maps, 
globes,  and  charts ;  silent  and  sound  motion  pictures. 

The  Proceedings  also  includes  what  nationally  recognized 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  and  leaders  in  the  field 
of  audio-visual  education  think  about  the  two  questions  men- 
tioned. Among  the  speakers  represented  in  the  Proceedings 
are:  L.  H.  Adolfson,  Roger  Albright,  V.  C.  Arnspiger,  Mrs. 
Esther  Berg,  James  W.  Brown,  Leslie  E.  Brewn,  J.  Margaret 
Carter,  C.  R-  Crakes,  Joseph  Dickman,  John  Guy  Fowlkes, 
John  Grierson,  Charles  HofF,  L.  C.  Larson,  Don  Rogers,  Rob- 
ert E.  Scottt. 

-A  limited  number  of  Proceedings  have  been  printed  and  are 
available  at  $1.50  each.  Requests  should  be  addressed  to  W. 
.^.  Wittich.  Editor,  1204  West  Johnson  Street;  Madison  6, 
Wisconsin. 

The  ABC's  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment 

(Concluded  from  page  28) 

and  film  protection  include :  a  readily  accessible  film 
path  for  threading  and  the  cleaning  of  parts,  a  mini- 
mum of  sharp  bends  and  twists  involved  in  film  travel, 
wide-opening  film  gates,  and  film  tension  snubbers  on 
the  takeup  reel.  Generally  speaking,  film  can  be  dam- 
aged on  any  projector — the  careless  operator  will  find 
a  way —  and  very  ingenious  he  is.  However,  safety 
trips,  flexible  pawls,  and  sprockets  that  will  lock  only 
in  the  correct  position  minimize  the  possibilities  of 
film  damage. 

Additional  provisions  aflfecting  easy  operation  in- 
clude :  quick  replacement  of  projector  lamp,  exciter 
bulb,  rewind  and  takeup  belts ;  rapid  rewind  with  a 
minimum  of  reel  and  belt  changing ;  access  to  amplifier 
tubes  and  fuses  without  recourse  to  tools ;  plainly 
marked,  accessible  power  cord  and  speaker  cable  con- 
nections ;  easily  detachable  or  pivoted  reel  arms ;  cen- 
tralized, plainly  marked  controls ;  theatrical  type  fram- 
ing device ;  provision  for  easy  tilting  while  machine 
is  operating ;  forward  and  reverse  direction  for  film 
travel. 

Inclusion  of  a  microphone  or/and  phonograph  plug 
— which  contributes  approximately  1%  to  the  cost  of 
the  projector — makes  the  projector  a  potential  public 
address  system,  when  a  microphone  or  record-player 
is  introduced  into  tlie  situation.  However.since  it 
is  usually  undesirable — in  terms  of  weight,  ease  of 
operation,  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  non-audio  parts — 
to  use  one's  projector  as  a  public  address  system,  pur- 
chase of  a  projector  with  detachable  amplifier  insures 
greater  flexibity  and  efficiency  in  those  situations  where 
considerable  use  of  this  feature  of  the  projector  is  con- 
templated. 

With  the  cm-rent  restrictions  in  the  number  of  pro- 
jector models  available,  the  problems  of  projector  se- 
lection now  are  relatively  simple — in  contrast  to  what 
tlicy  will  be  when  the  prewar  type  plethora  is  again  a 
reality.  Now,  then,  is  a  propitious  time  to  perfect  the 
criterions  of  purchase  in  terms  of  situation  that  will 
strengthen  our  point  of  view  in  the  days  ahead.  R.  E.  S. 
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FICTION,  FACT  and  HEAITH  Films 


visual  aids. 


r;;t'rit::^;s5i-s"= 


now! 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


FICTION  FILMS-in  fiction  films,  we  pre- 
sent  condensations  of  outstanding  classics  which 
afford  students  the  opportunity  to  visualize  period 
costume,  architecture,  manners,  as  well  as  the  pag- 
eantry and  adventure  of  the  stories  themselves. 
Accurate  in  every  detail  and  specifically  correlated 
to  classroom   study, 

IVANHOE  —  The  pageantry  and  gallantry  of  I3|K  cen. 
lury  England  come  olive  in  this  original  film  presentation. 
The^  highlights  of  the  itory  hove  been  condensed  into  a 
fatcinoting    production. 

TREASURE  ISLAND  -  As  Hm  Hawlclm  related  his  ex- 
periences, the  magic  of  Treasure  Island  is  vividly  recreated. 

THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS-  Flashing  ^otd,,  swash- 
buckling adventurers,  gallant  cavolierr  the  whole  panorama 
of  17th  Century  France  are  captured  in  this  exciting  new 
visualization. 

CIYICS-GOVERNMENT-CITIZENSHIP 

FACT  FILMS  -in  fact  films,  we  present  sub- 
jects designed  to  correlate  with  courses  requiring 
factuol  information  —  civics,  government,  current 
events,  economics,  etc.  It  is  their  purpose  to  provide 
visual  motivation  for  more  complete  study  of  the 
subject   under  the   guidance  of   the   instructor. 

HOW  A  BILL  BECOMES  A  LAW -2  reeu-taw. 

are  part  of  each  citizen's  life.  How  many  of  ut,  however, 
know  how  a  law  !i  made?  Where  does  it  originate?  Through 
what  procedures  does  it  90?  Whot  makes  it  the  "low  of 
the  Land"?  In  HOW  A  BILL  BECOMES  A  LAW  each  step 
is    sharply    defined    and    visualized. 


HEALTH  AND  BEHAVIOR 

In  Health  and  Behavior  Films, 

we  present  a  series  of  three  delightful  corfoens 
—  one  of  them,  "WINKY"  is  in  color.  Tests  have 
shown  that  these  films  will  accomplish  desired  results 
with  children  from  6  to  15.  They  will  fit  into  your 
health  program. 

WINKY  THE  WATCHMAN  -  a  chorming  cortoan  in 
sound  and  color.  Stresses  core  without  featuring  any  por- 
licular  method.  Con  be  coordinated  with  dental,  nutrition 
or    general    heolth    programs. 

GOOD  MANNERS  -  Johnny's  behavior  is  atrocious, 
and  OS  0  result  he  turns  Into  a  little  pig.  ttow  he  becomes  a 
boy   ogoin    is    the    tale. 

GOOD  HEALTH  —  Johnny  ogain,  but  this  time  he  learns 
how  to  guord  his  health.  Wait  until  you  see  him  as  a 
pilot  —  he    really    learns     his    jetton. 

HEAITH  FILMS  are  available  in  sound  only.  "WINKY"  in 
color;    the   other    two,    in    black    ond    white. 

Winky  the  Watchman,    1    reel   {Technicolor) $)e0.00 

Good   Monnert,   2   reels   75.00 

Good    Health,    2    reeli 75!o0 

NOTE:  It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  FICTtOF4 
FILMS  and  FACT  FILMS  as  substitutes  for  textbook 
study,  but  rather  as  a  stimulus  toward  further  read- 
ing and  study.  These  visual  aids  are  a  modern  tool 
to  be  used  by  the  teacher  for  more  interesting  de- 
velopment of  the  courses  in  question.  In  FICTION 
FILMS  and  FACT  FILMS  we  have  achieved  production 
methods  which  permit  us  to  offer  them  at  a  low  cost 
enabling  all  educational  institutions  to  buy  copies 
for  their  permanent  film  libraries.  The  technique,  a 
cross  between  still  and  animated  photography,  !t 
stimulating  and  interesting.  Although  presented  in 
condensed  version,  each  film  is  fully  illustrated  by  a 
complete  series  of  original  illustrations  in  sequence. 


VARIOUS 
VERSIONS 

Because  not  ell  schools  have  alt 
types  of  visual  equipment,  we  offer 
FICTION  FILMS  and  FACT 
FILMS  in  various  versions: 

16mm    Sound    I    reel $17.50 

16mm   Silent   I   reel B.75 

Bmm  1   reel 5.50 

35mffl    Full    Color   Slldefllms    (ap> 

proximately    100    frames) $9.75 

2"  X  2"  Individual  Slides  in  Full- 

Color    (approximately    100    tildes) 

$15.00 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 

RKO  Building,  Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:   Pleose   send    me   complete   details   of   your 
FICTION,    FACT   and    HEALTH    FILMS 

Nome 0 

Address    

City State 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 

R.K.O.    BUIIDING  RADIO    CITY    20,    N.    Y. 
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Edticattonal  Screen 


Experimental  Research 
in  Audio-Visual  Education 

DAVID  GOODMAN,  Ph.D.,  Editor 

Title:  ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  SU- 
PERVISION, AND  MECHANICAL  FACILITIES 
OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

By  Earl  E.  Sechriest,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Abstract  of  a  Doctor's  Dissertation, 
UViiversity  of  Pittsburgh,  1945) 

A.  Purpose  of  the  Present  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  (1)  to  examine  current 
practises  as  to  the  organization,  administration,  supervision, 
and  •  mechanical  facilities  of  existing  audio-visual  centers  in 
cities  of  100,000  population  and  over,  but  not  including  the  12 
largest  cities,  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  to  propose  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pattern  for  an  audio-visual  center  in 
these  cities.  The  investigation  differs  from  other  studies  in 
the  field  of  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
audio-visual  centers  in  that  it  is  limited  to  centers  in  cities  of 
a  specific  size.  Furthermore,  the  study  is  concerned  with  audio- 
visual facilities  and  materials  in  these  cities  only  as  they  re- 
late to  the  central  audio-visual  organizations. 

B.  Method  of  Treatment 

The  investigation  takes  the  form  of  the  normative-survey 
method  employing  questionnaire  inquiry  and  interview  tech- 
niques. Literature  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education  in 
general  was  studied  to  obtain  general  facts  concerning  audio- 
visual aids  in  the  United  States.  Proceedings  of  meetings  of 
the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  superintendents*  reports,  courses  of  study  and 
bulletins  from  the  superintendents'  offices  were  examined  in 
cities  which  have  audio-visual  programs.  It  was  determined  by 
means  of  letters  to  all  city  superintendents  of  the  100,000  popu- 
lation class  and  over,  exclusive  of  the  12  largest,  (1)  which 
cities  have  organized  audio-visual  programs,  and  (2)  the  name 
of  the  person  designated  to  be  in  charge  of  the  program.  The 
questionnaire  was  then  sent  to  officers  in  charge  of  existing 
audio-visual  centers.  In  cities  that  were  visited  personally 
(they  were  20  in  number),  interviews  were  held  first  with  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  later  with  the  officers  in  charge 
of  audio-visual  aids.  A  tour  of  the  audio-visual  center  was 
made,  and  materials  and  equipment  were  examined.  Two 
schools,  one  elementary  and  one  high  school,  were  visited  in 
each  city  with  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  principal  and  at 
least  one  teacher  in  each.  These  interviews  served  as  a  check 
on  the  officer  in  charge  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  determined 
the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  audio-visual  program  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  principal  and  of  the  teacher. 
I.  CURRENT  PRACTICES 
IN    AUDIO-VISUAL    CENTERS 

Of  the  cities  in  the  100,000  and  over  (but  not  including  the 
12  largest)  population  group,  38  were  found  to  administer  aud- 
io-visual aids  in  accordance  with  some  organized  plan.  Cur- 
rent practices  as  to  the  organization,  administration,  and 
supervision  in  these  centers  were  examined. 
A.  Organization 

The  centers  are  grouped  into  five  types  according  to  readily 
distinguishable  characteristics  or  organization.  These  types 
with  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  each  follow:  (1) 
Library  Combination,  which  renders  the  dual  service  of  library 
and  of  audio-visual  center  (four  cities)  ;  (2)  Museum  Combin- 
ation, which  cooperated  with  the  school  system  but  is  not  a 
part  of  it  (four  cities)  ;  (3)  Line,  which  has  an.  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  its  administrative  officer  (four  cities)  ; 

(4)  Departmental,  which  has  a  highly  developed  organization 
that  is  a  definite  part  of  the  school   system    (18  cities)  ;   and 

(5)  Committee,  which  has  a  committee  of  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  audio-visual  program   (eight  cities). 

All  centers,  except  those  of  the  Museum  Combination  type, 
are  definite  parts  of  the  school  system.  Organization  of  centers 
of  the  Line  type,  and  of  the  Committee  type,  is  slight-  In  the 
Line  type  center,  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  admin- 


isters the  audio-visual  program ;  in  the  Committee  type,  the 
chairman  of  the  audio-visual  commiltee  is  in  charge  of  the 
program.  It  is  noted  that  these  officers  in  charge  of  audio- 
visual aids  have  other  duties  to  perform  al.so.  These  officers 
are  directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  administration  of  the  audio-visual  program.  Centers  of 
these  two  types  have  meager  materials  and  equipment. 

Officers  in  charge  of  the  Library  Combination  type  centers 
are  directly  responsible  to  assistant  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  administration  of  their  programs.  These  persons  are 
librarians  of  general,  or  professional,  libraries  of  the  school 
system  as  well  as  officers  in  charge  of  audio-visual  aids. 

The  organization  of  the  Departmental  type  center  is  highly 
developed.  It  is  on  a  staff  basis  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
audio-visual  aids  usually  has  the  title  of  director.  Although  the 
director  (who  gives  full  time  to  his  work)  has  a  great  deal  of 
autonomy,  he  is  responsible  to  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  administration  of  the  audio-visual  program. 

The  Museum  type  center  co-operates  with  the  school  system 
but  is  not  a  part  of  it.  The  Organization  of  this  type  center 
is  highly  centralized  and  headed  by  a  director  who  receives  his 
authority  from  a  governing  board.  Although  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  very  little  control 
over  this  kind  of  organization,  they  are  dependent  on  it  for  their 
audio-visual  program.  In  instances  where  teachers  are  provided 
for  instruction  at  the  museum,  and  in  matters  of  transporting 
children  to  and  from  the  museum  ,  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vides the  necessary  funds.  Museums  are  all  housed  in  separate 
buildings- 
Current  practices  (in  centers  of  all  types)  indicate  that  the 
number  of  personnel  employed  by  the  center  depends  upon  the 
service  rendered  and  not  upon  the  size  of  the  city.  Other  prac- 
tices show  that  (1)  materials  are  usually  stored  at  the  center, 
from  which  they  are  distributed  to  the  schools  upon  requisition; 
and  that  (2)  equipment  is  generally  housed  permanently  in  the 
school  buildings  (equipment  is  varied  greatly  in  amounts  but 
little  in  types)  ;  (3)  that  centers  are  commonly  located  in  the 
administration  buildings  of  the  school  systems ;  and  (4)  that 
the  status  of  the  center  in  the  school  organizaion  varies. 

B.    Administration 

.Administration  of  the  center,  as  a  rule,  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  audio-visual  aids.  The  duties  com- 
monly performed  by  this  officer  are :  ( I )  the  preparation  of 
catalogs  and  bulletins ;  (2)  preparation  of  reports  for  superior 
officers;  and  (3)  administration  of  routine  in  connection  with 
the  center.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  center  usually  selects 
audio-visual  materials  in  collaboration  with  a  committee  of 
teachers ;  and  generally  is  responsible  for  determining  the 
policy  of  the  center  in  conjunction  with  the  school  superinten- 
dent. 

It  is  common  practice  (1)  to  classify  materials  by  grade, 
subject,  and  unit  (classified  lists  are  distributed  to  teachers 
periodically)  ;  and  (2)  to  deliver  materials  to  the  schools  by 
means  of  trucks  owned  by  the  centers  (deliveries  are  commonly 
made  on  a  daily  schedule).  Only  four  cities  use  the  regular 
trucks  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  delivering 
supplies  to  schools. 

The  audio-visual  centers  usually  serve  the  elementary,  jun- 
ior high  school,  senior  high  school,  and  trade  school.  Five 
four-year  high  schools,  and  seven  junior  ct)lleges  are  also 
served. 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  audio-visual  budget  and  the 
size  of  the  city.  The  amoimt  of  money  spent  depends  upon  the 
service  rendered.  Cities  with  the  Departmental  or  the  Museum 
Combination  type  centers  (the  most  highly  organized  types) 
spend  more  money  per  pupil  enrolled  than  any  other  cities. 
The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  enrolled  for  the  38  cities  is 
23  cents. 

C.  Supervision 
There  are  no  special  audio-visual  supervisors  attached  to  the 
centers-  Two  plans  for  supervision  are  in  evidence:  (1)  by  the 
officer  in  charge,  and  (2)  by  regular  subject  supervisors.  In 
actual  practice  the  supervision  of  the  audio-visual  aids  in  the 
classroom   is   little   in  evidence,  and  the  teachers  are  allowed 

{Concluded  on  page  46) 
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These  Hal  Roach  streamline  productions  run  only  fifty  nninutes  each  and  in  most  cases  can  be 
placed  on  a  1600-ft.  reel.  This  series  is  a  "natural"  for  schools  having  only  limited  time  for  their 
auditorium  programs.  Schedule  them  NOW  for  the  entire  year!  A  new  subject  released  every 
month,  as  follows: 


January 


'TANKS  A  MILLION" 


William  Tracy 
James  Gleason 


Noah  Beery,  Jr. 
Joe  Sawyer 


February 


'NIAGARA  FALLS" 


March 


'ALL-AMERICAN  COED" 


Marjorie  Wood  worth  Zazu  Pitts 

Tom  Brown  Slim  Summervilie 

Francis  Langford         Noah  Beery,  Jr. 
Johnnie  Downs  Harry  Langdon 


April 


'BROOKLYN  ORCHID" 


William  Bendix 
Joe  Sawyer 


Marjorie  Woodworth 
Grace  Bradley 


May 


'DUDES  ARE  PRETTY  PEOPLE" 


Jimmy  Rodger 
Noah  Beery,  Jr. 


Marjorie  Woodworth 


June 


'HAYFOOT" 


All-Star  Cast 


July 


"FLYING  WITH  MUSIC" 


Marjorie  Woodworth  Edward  Gargan 
George  Geriot  Jerry  Bergen 


August 


'MISS  POLLY" 


Zazu  Pitts 

Slim  Summervilie 


Kathleen  Howard 
Brenda  Forbes 


September 


"THE  McGUERINS  FROM  BROOKLYN 


..William  Bendix 
Grace  Bradley 


Arline  Judge 


October 


"ABOUT  FACE" 


William  Tracy 
Joe  Sawyer 


Jean  Porter 


November 


"THE  DEVIL  WITH  HITLER" 


Allan  Mowbray  _  _, 

ki    •    •    \A/     J       iL  George  Stone 
Marjorie  Woodworth 


December 


"CALABOOSE" 


Jimmy  Rodger 
Noah  Beery,  Jr 


Mary  Brian 
Bill  Henry 


<?< 


ontma 


Si 


I        "STAGE    DOOR    CANTEEN"    with 

/>/W2^         more  than  40  stars  and  six  great 

bands!     Write   for   release    date. 


IDEAL     P 

28  E.  EIGHTH  STREET 


Bertram  Willoughby  Pictures.  Inc. 

Suite  600.   1600  Broadway 

Mew  York  19.  N.  Y. 


ICTURES     CORPORATION 


(Home  Office) 


CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

of  Georgia 

52  Auburn  Ave..  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Ideal-Southern  Pictures  Co. 
4127  Tulane  Ave. 
New  Orleans.  La. 


Ideal  Pictures 
926  McGee  Street 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Ideal  Pictures  Coro- 

18  S.  3rd  St. 

Memphis  3.  Tenn. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

2408  W.  7th  St. 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


Ideal  Pictures 
714  18th  Street 
Denver  2,  Colo. 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 
915  S.W.  lOth  Ave. 
Portland  5,  Oregon 


Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 
2024  Main  St. 
Dallas  I,  Texas 


Ideal-Southern  Pictures  Co. 

132  South  Miami  Ave. 

Miami  36.  Fla. 


Ideal  Pictures 
219  East  Main  St. 
Richmond  19.  Va. 


Ideal  Pictures 

108  W.  8th  St. 

Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 


There     is    No    Substitute    for    Experience 
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REFINEMENT 


^■^z^ 


IN  Assembly 

assures  Full 

Projection 

Values 


HOLMES 
PROJECTORS 

are  precision-built  with  every  moving  part  fitting 
and  operating  perfectly,  smoothly  and  noise- 
lessly. Brilliant  film  projection  and  superb 
sound  reproduction  have  established  the 
Holmes  as  the  choice  of  those  "WHO  KNOW." 


PROJECTOR     COMPANY 


Manufocturers   of    limm   and    35min   Sound-on-Film 
Projectors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET.  CHICAGO  14 


STIMULATE  STUDENT  INTEREST 
WITH  FILMS! 

NEW  FREE  INDUSTRIAL  FILMS 

"Sightseeing  at  Home"  (Television) 

"Quicker  than   You  Think"    (Food   Preparation) 

"Fit  and  Fair"    (Good  Posture  and  Grooming) 


Free,  Including  Transportation 
"The  story  of  Willow  Run"   (Mass  B-24  Production) 
"Freedom    Rides    on    Rubber"     (Synthetic    Rubber) 

LITERARY  CLASSICS   (M-G-M) 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  .  .  .  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  .  .  . 

"Treasure   Island"   .  .  .   "Mutiny   on   the   Bounty"   .   .   . 

"David  Copperfield,  the  Boy"  .  .  .  "David  Copperfield, 

the  Man"  .  .  .  and  others. 

Each  subject  4  reels — Rental  $6.00 
(Special  Series  Rate] 

NEW  ENTERTAINMENT  FEATURES 

"Melody  Master"  "Little  Men" 

"Tom   Brown's   School   Days"      "Courageous  Mr.  Penn" 

"Swiss  Family  Robinson"  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy" 

Rental  $17.50  each  (Special  Series  Rate) 

Write  for  Free  Coto/og  "B" 

MOTIOBT   PICTURE    BUREAi: 


News  w 


New  York  17 
347  M«DltON  ME. 


Chicago  3 
ISSO.  UUUEST 


Y 


Dallas  I  San  Francisco  2 

1700  PAHERSON  «VE.  351  TURK  ST. 


Religious  Films  to  be  Made  by 
New  Protestant  Film  Commission 

The  Protestant  Film  Commission,  recently  organized 
to  produce  16mm  religious  motion  pictures  for  use  bv 
all  the  Protestant  denominations,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lt.  Paul  K.  Heard,  U.S.S.N.R.,  as  ex- 
ecuti\-e  secretary  of  the  Commission  at  the  iirst  meet- 
ing of  its  Board  of  Directors  last  month,  at  156  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City.  Lt.  Heard  who  is  complet- 
ing certain  productions  in  Hollywood  for  U.  S.  Naval 
Photographic  Services  and  is  due  for  discharge  within 
a  few  weeks,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Visual 
Education  Department  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  department  of  visual  aids  of  the  Methodist 
P>oard  of  Missions. 

Otiticers  who  will  head  the  Film  Commission's  pro- 
gram of  providing  suitable  motion  pictures  for  the  use 
of  church  units  include :  President.  Rome  A.  Betts. 
secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society ;  Vice-presi- 
dent, S.  Franklin  Mack,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
L  nited  Council  of  Church  \\'omen  and  Treasurer, 
Kinsey  Merritt,  general  manager.  Public  Relations 
Department  of  Railway  Express  Agency. 

Five  directors  named  to  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee are:  Mrs.  Raymond  Pace  Alexander,  Attorney. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  James  H.  Burke,  attorney.  New 
York  City ;  Winfred  P.  Elson.  secretary.  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Conference  of  North  America,  New  York  City ; 
Robert  D.  Jordan,  director  of  promotion,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City ;  and  H.  Torrey 
\\^alker.  manager.  United  Lutheran  Publication  House, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Incorporated  recently  in  New  York  State,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Protestant  Film  Commission  are  to  serve 
as  a  non-profit  agency  of  the  churches  in  providing, 
distributing  and  exhibiting  religious  motion  pictures, 
to  facilitate  a  coordinated  approach  by  Protestant 
churches  and  agencies  to  the  motion  picture  industry 
and  advise  with  the  industry  regarding  subjects  and 
treatments  which  can  win  church  support,  and  to  foster 
the  use  and  raise  standards  of  presentation  of  visual 
and  visual-audio  materials  in  the  churches.  The  board 
of  directors  voted  to  set  an  initial  minimum  goal  of 
$1,000,000  as  a  revolving  fund  to  implement  these 
aims.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  set 
for  January  30th,  in  New  York  City. 

Rank  and  Universal  Tell  Worldwide  Film  Plans 

Announcement  was  made  last  month  of  the  form- 
ation of  a  new  worldwide  distribution  company  called 
United  World  Pictures,  to  be  owned  jointly  by  Leo 
Spitz  and  William  Goetz  of  International  Pictures, 
the  J.  Arthur  Rank  interests  of  England,  and  by 
Universal  Pictures.  This  new  company  will  distribute 
English  and  American  pictures  through  the  physical 
facilities  of   Universal   in   the   United   States  and   the 
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Rank  group  in  England,  and  will  set  up  offices  through- 
out the  world  to  handle  distribution.  It  will  start  to 
function  with  a  minimum  of  eight  American  and  eight 
British  pictures.  Mr.  Rank  will  be  chairman  of  the 
company  and  ^latthew  Fox,  Universal  executive, 
president. 

Universal  and  Mr.  Rank  are  also  formulating  plans 
for  the  production  and  global  distribution  of  16mm 
motion  pictures  in  all  languages  for  educational,  relig- 
ious, .scientific,  and  industrial  purposes.  The  company 
will  have  available  to  it  the  library  of  Gaumont-British 
instructional  films,  the  features  and  shorts  of  the 
Rank  producing  groups  and  all  the  Universal  features, 
documentaries  and  shorts.  Special  films  may  be  pro- 
duced for  schools,  educational  institutions,  technical 
colleges,  and  churches. 

Harvard  Report  Stresses  Films'  Value 

In  a  267-page  report  on  "General  Education  iri  a 
Free  Society,"'  just  released  by  Harvard  University, 
after  a  two-year  study  of  educational  methods  by  a 
committee  of  a  dozen  Harvard  scholars  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Paul  H.  Buck,  the  potentialities  of 
motion  pictures  as  instructional  instruments  are  em- 
phasized. 

Following  are  some  extracts  from  that  section  of 
the  survey  headed  "New  Media  of  Education"  : 

"More  important  still,  the  needed  boost  to  conventional 
texts  may  come  through  an  extension  and  supplementing 
of  them  by  films  and  television.  Something  of  a  revolution 
is  indeed  taking  place  through  these  new  means  of  bring- 
ing the  world  itself,  and  clarified  versions  of  it,  to  us. 
Traditionally  language  deputizes  for  what  has  to  be  absent. 
It  tells  us  what  we  might  see  or  hear.  But  too  often  it  gets 
in  the  way  of,  or  replaces,  all  that  could  give  it  a  mean- 
ing. .  .  .  Now  that  the  things  and  events  themselves  can  be 
brought  to  us,  the  role  of  language  is  reversed.  Instead  of 
words  having  to  explain  or  represent  things,  it  is  rather 
things,  and  actual  processes  taking  place  before  us,  which 
explain  words  or  call  them  in  question.  In  the  making 
of  a  good  instructional  or  documentary  film  the  duties  of 
language  are  searchingly  looked  into  and  the  needless  ob- 
scurities of  traditional  texts  are  exposed.  A  healthy  criti- 
cism is  started  and  language,  gaining  a  rival  in  its  new 
partner,  has  now  new  standards  of  lucidity  to  live  up  to. 

"The  chief  success  of  sound-motion  teaching  hitherto 
has  probably  been  in  vocational  rather  than  in  general 
subjects.  .  .  .  There  is  good  evidence  that  they  can  greatly 
increase  botli  clarity  and  interest  of  presentation  in  many 
subjects.  Furthermore,  long  retention  of  content  and  of 
meaning  is  improved  sometimes  in  a  measure  great  enough 
to  be  decisive. 

"Films  to  teach  and  support  early  steps  in  reading  are 
near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  It  would  be  rash  to  say 
how  far  up  the  movie  can  go.  Certainly  the  parts  it  can  play 
with  good  effect  are  many.  Films  serve  particularly  well 
as  awakeners  of  interest.  They  can  present  a  theme,  bio- 
•  graphic,  historic,  or  moral,  with  a  massiveness  of  impact 
which  for  a  while  would  make  the  impulse  to  continue  by 
non-conventional  methods  all  but  irresistible,  were  these 
methods  appropriately  related. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  stated  that  "numberless  oppor- 
tunities in  fact  await  producers  aware  of  educational 
aims  and  with  enough  imagination  to  pur.sue  them.  The 
movie  has  proved  itself  to  possess  the  power,  if  there 
there  is  the  wisdom  to  use  it. 


JOIN     IN 
Joyou* 


«* 


With  These  New 

16  MM  Sound  Films 

Here's  a  new  group  of  world-renowned  hymns 
and  -famous  songs  jusf  released  in  16mm  sound, 
with  words  superimposed  on  appropriate  scenic 
backgrounds,  to  permit  audiences  to  join  in  the 
singing. 

Everyone  from  8  to  80  loves  to  sing  these  fa- 
vorites. Just  the  thing  for  school  assemblies, 
church  socials  and  Sunday  school,  etc. 

"SONG  BOOK  OF  THE  SCREEN"  Subjects 

(Running  Time:  3  minutes  each) ' 

END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY  HOME  SWEET  HOME 

JINGLE  BELLS  AMERICA    (My  Coun- 

HOME  ON   THE  RANGE  try  'Tis  of  Thee) 

OLD  BLACK  JOE 

HYMNALOGUES 

(}i  Subjects — 3  minutes  each) 


Blest  Be  The  Tic 

I  Love  To  Tell  The  Story 

I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour 

In  The  Garden 

Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul 


Jesus  Saviour  Pilot  Me 
Just  As  I  Am 
O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful 
What  A  Friend 

Softly  and  Tenderly 


and  2  5  other  well-known  hymns 


All  films  now  available  in  color  and  will  soon 
be  obtainable  in  black  and  white. 


Sports  in  Color 
A  PARADE  OF  ACQUATIC  CHAMPIONS 

16mm  Sound  Film — In  Color 

Available  for  the  first  time!  The  only  film  show- 
ing past  and  present  swimming  and  diving  cham- 
pions in  action — also,  glimpses  of  your  favorite 
Hollywood  aquatic  stars.  An  excellent  film  with 
a  universal  appeal — a  sure-fire  hit  with  all  sports 
fans.    1   reel — (10  minutes) 


All    films    in    J 6mm    sound  —  At    your    nearest   film 
library  for  rental  or  sale 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Post  Pictures  available 
for  the  home,  school,  church  or  any  other  gathering. 
You'll  find  these  and  other  favorites  all  listed  in  Post 
Pictures'  new  catalogue.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy 
today. 

Write  Dept.  10 

POST  PICTURES  CORP. 

723    Seventh   Avenue,    New   York    19,    N.    Y. 
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JACK  LONDON'S 
famous  novel 

"MUTINY 

on  the 

ELSINORE" 

featuring  PAUL  LUKAS ' 

Released  in   16mm  March  15th 

ASTOR    PICTURES    CORP. 

1 30  W.  46th  ST.       NEW  YORK  1 9,  N.  Y. 


Complete 
16mm  Film  Service 

Finest  and  Most  Complete  Selection 

of  16mm  Sound  Films  for 

Schoofs  —  Churches  —  /nsf/futions 

Deluxe  Features  —  also  a 
Variety  of  Short  Subjects, 

Enfertainment,  Educational,  Religious 

Special   Kental   Rates    .   .    .    Write   tor   free   Catalog. 
CATHEDRAL        RELIGIOUS       TrLl^T" 

SOUTHERN     VISUAL     FILMS 

686-9   Shrine   Buildinci  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


Se*u^itc<Mal  NEW  SLIDE  MOUNT! 


INSERT  FILM-THAT'S  ALL 


No  more  fuss  or  bother  with  glue,  hot  iron  or  water 
.  .  .  Easymount  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  by 
simply  slipping  out  one  film  and  inserting  another; 
yet  film  is  always  held  firmly  in  place. 

Box  of  50  Easymounts aplajU 

See  Your  Photographic  Dealer 

^RflFT5MEN'5  QUILP 


2x2   KODACHROME   SLIDES 

Approximately  2000  Views 

Completely  Revised 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Catalog 

KimE  KOLOR  PICTURES 

1761     Sonoma     Dr..     Dept.     2.     Altadena.     California 


Courses  at  California  and  Michigan 

A  course  in  "Instructional  Materials  and  Equipment" 
(2  units)  was  inaugurated  last  fall  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  under  Frank  Freeman.  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education.  This  course  which  is 
given  by  C.  H.  Siemens,  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Education,  is  to  be  a  regular  term  offering.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Siemens  has  set  up  and  directs  an  audio- 
visual laboratory  for  teacher  teaching  and  research. 

F.  Dean  McClusky,  now  "Lecturer  in  Education" 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  has  been 
conducting  University  Extension  classes  in  "Visual^ 
Auditory  Education,"  at  the  Flint  and  Grand  Rapids 
Junior  Colleges  and  will  continue  to  do  so  the  second 
semester.   Credit :  2  hours,  graduate  or  undergraduate. 

Films  at  FAG  Quebec  Conference 

Non-theatrical  films  were  engaged  for  a  major  role 
at  the  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  held  last  October  in  Quebec. 
About  150  films  on  the  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  food  were  projected  every  evening 
in  the  foyer  of  the  main  ball  room  of  the  Chateau 
Frontenac.  Two  workshops  were  also  conducted  at 
which  the  delegates  could  become  acquainted  with  the 
audio-visual  techniques  of  using  different  types  of 
films  and  filmstrii)s  for  education  and  information. 
Representatives  of  the  press,  radio  and  motion  pictures 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  meeting  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  Repre- 
senting 16mm  distributors  and  users  of  films  were 
Thomas  Brandon,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  National 
16mm  Film  Committee,  and  C.  R.  Reagan,  coordinator. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mary  Losey,  Washington 
Film  Officer  of  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada, 
they  interviewed  delegates,  answering  questions  on  the 
international  use  of  films,  and  joined  with  staflf  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada  in  drafting 
a  questionnaire  to  be  submitted  to  the  delegates  con- 
cerning the  present  and  future  use  of  non-theatrical 
films  and  the  specific  needs  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
fields.  Replies  from  more  than  30  nations  showed 
that  54%  of  those  responding  wanted  more  films  on 
agricultural  production,  27%  desired  more  films  on 
nutrition,  and  12%  felt  the  greatest  need  for  films 
on  agricultural  subjects.     . 

Among  the  films  shown  were  Cowboy,  Food — Secret 
of  the  Peace,  In  the  Wake  of  the  Armies,  Power  and 
the  Land,  The  New  Earth,  The  River,  What's  Hap- 
pened to  Sugar?,'and  World  of  Plenty. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  a  permanent  films  division  within  the  f)erma- 
nent  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretariat  Film  Office  to  the  delegates  to 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Use  Rodio-Motv_R,g„|ar  Siie  3'/4"x4" 
or  the  NEW  DUPLEX  2"x2" 

on   sale  by  Theatre  Supply  Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO..  Inc.,  Dept    V 
222  Oakridge  Blvd..  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 


include  in  the  original  recommendations  of  the  Organi- 
zation.   Such  a  division  was  to  have  the  authority  to 
produce  utdi^e  and  stimulate  throtigh  me.nbe  °Soi  s 
the   production,    distribution    and    utilization    o     fiS 
and^other  vLsual  aids  pertinent  to  the   organizatt's 

Kruse  Heads  Photo  Industry  Board 

William    F.    Kruse,    Manager   of   Bell    &   Howell's 

elected  SSi  ^  ^f°^J^t'°"'  ^as  unanimously 
elected  1946  chairman  of  the  Photographic  Indi.strv 
Coordinating  Committee.  The  commfttee  is  mad"  un 
ti  nf 'it™""  1  T  P'^"°^'^^^'"^  ^-^e-oci:' 

sh^w^of  the  Master  Photo  Finishers ^rDeTlL^t 

State  Department  to  Distribute 
Foreign  Language  Reels  Abroad 

The  Interim  International   Information  Service  and 
rn^:aTed"r'"  °'  '"/^^--^-—  Affairs  OffiTwere 

n  e  nadoni'rr'^  ^  -'"^  ''^'"''''^  ^y  ^^e  Office  of 
international  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  in  the 
State  Department.     Until   June   30   this   aincv   v^Il 

Owfan^d  oTaaIT"^'  "  '  ''  Congre^Tl^ 

fi^sca    vearTd^    t         '''  '"^  "'  '^'  *^'°«^  °f  *is 
niscal  year  a  definite  appropriation  for  its  peroetua 
tion  IS  expected  from  Congress.  perpetua 

Mr.  William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

has  asserted  that  the  Information  Service  film   Lgram 

r^  the  n'T""'^  "f  non-theatrical  subjects.    Dur- 

"ff  the  next  six  months  it  will  re-edit  the  pictures  it 

^s  in  ented  from  the  OWl  and  OIAA  and  ^2:^ 

other  departments,  such  as  Interior  and  Agriculture 
and  prepare  them  for  use  in  various  countn  s    t  us' 

ariest-I  Ih""-  T'^  l^  '°  '"^  ^'^'^^'^  ^^^  document- 
State  ni.'"PP^'^  ^y  Hollywood  and  scored  by  the 
coumr^  ^'t  "Ti-^°''  *-^^"'^"^><^"  i"  about  60  foreign 
prod.  CO  ■     f  ^^^".'T'^he  Department  may  finance  the 

useJt  on  a  small  scale. 

fJ'Z  .r'T'  .  A>"erican    newsreel    companies    have 

o  med  the  United  Newsreel  which  will  donate  news- 

r  els  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week,  and  stand  the  expense 

^nmnTfT"^  ''°""^  "'"'"  ^^'  f°^^'g"  exhibition. 

Wbvl     It""^.'''"'  '^'  "™^^'^  -"'  be  dislri- 
"Hited  by  the  State  Department  and  will  not  be  shown 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

„££iFILMATIC 

S[|£e  and  Film   Strip 

PROJECTOR 


•  Mo'or-Driven  Forced  Air  Cooled 

•  No  Rewinding  Necessary 

•  Anosfigmol  Projection  Lens 

•  Easily  Adjusloble  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 


'""'  IVA  .^°«»cA 

•  Smooth,  Shorp  Focusing 

•  Instant  Framing 

•  Manumatic  Slide  Carrier 

•  Professionol  Efficiency 

•  Rxgged-Stoble-Portable 

fron,  fi,™  .o'slfj:  showi"/  „"':;?;  p'";'""'-  Can  be  changed 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamo  for  ^1^  *k  -u^  "  """  °' ^°°  as  well 
safeguards  precf^n,  i,'?,^  T,"""  K'""""  Projection  ...  yet 

handling.  cr^Xr::'itcar;wi^c:^;r"  ''"  ''"'""«-  CooLV 

r- 


AIR'FLO 

STEREOPTON 


lAMP  CAPACITY 
UP  TO   1000  WATTS 


Get   brilliant   screen   images 
at   longer  projection   dis- 
tances. Blower  cooling  plus 
heat   filler  protects   precious 
slides,  lengthens  life  of  lamp 
insures    cooler    handling.' 
.Shows  standard   3'., 'x4' 
stereopticon    slides.    Choice 
of  projection  lenses.  3  ground 
and    polished    condenser 
lenses  furnished.  Very  sturdy 
and  stable. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Co 

1220-C  West  Madison   St.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 

Woltert  of  Quality  Proiectian  Fr<,..„„..<  /—  r. . 
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Educational  Screen 


COVARROBIAS 

^         MURAL     IWAPS 

Endlessly  fascinating  .  .  .  scientifically  accurate 
studies  of  the  vital  Pacific  area  in  nine  brilliant 
colors.  Detailed  and  decorative  visual  aids  to  un- 
derstanding current  world  events.  Third  edition 
now  on  press,  for  delivery  in  December  .  .  10.75 
the  set  (series  of  six). 

SCH  WAB  ACHER-  FREY 

735    MARKET    STREET   -SAN    FRANCISCO 


COLOR     SLIDES 

Outstanding  sets  of  natural  color  2x2 

slides    by    authorities    in    their    fields 

Life  and  Features  of  Latin  America — Bird, 

Animal  and  Plant  Life  of  Western  U.  S.  A. 

Available    for    Sole    or    Renfoi    .    .    .    Send    for    Cofologs. 

SHADOW    ARTS    STUDIO  (Colorslide  Library) 

Wickenden  BIdg.   (P.  O.  Box  471)    1034  Chorro  St. 

SAN    LUIS   OBISPO,   CALIFORNIA 


16mm  S-O-F  Classroom  Films 

Cathedral  French  and  Spanish  Educational  and  En- 

RELI&IOUS     •  Language  •       tertalnment  Shorts 

Films  Subjects.  and  Features 

1946  CATALOG      LEWIS    FILM    SERVICE 

Now  Ready  1^45     no.     Market     St.,     Wichita     5,     Kansas 


WESTERN     SUBJECTS 

2x2  Color  Slides,  16inm  Movies 

35mm  Filmstrips,  Photographs 

Now  Ready:  Sets  of  Slides  on  FORESTRY  &  LUMBERING 

Get  on  our  mailing  lisf  now. 

WESTERN     COLORFILMS 

3734  N.E.  CHICO  ST.  PORTLAND  13,  ORE. 
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MM  STRIP  FILMS 

Send  for  1946  Catalog 

STILLFILM.  INC. 

8443   Melrose  Ave.  HOLLYWOOD  46,  CALIF. 


FOR  SALE — by  Professional  Lecturer 

Beautifully     Colored     Standard      Lantern     Slides     on     Civics, 

Housing,     City     Planning,     Civic     Aesthetics,     Comnnunities, 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Travel. 

Write  for  further  details. 

S.  E.  BEDFORD,  701   N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  III. 


Hold  your  BOTANY  FIELD  TRIPS 

In  the  CLASSROOM 

Native  Flora  of  the  Pacific  States  in  Natural  Color  2x2  Kodachrome 
Slides.  Scientifically  accurate.  Professional  photography.  In  use  in 
Colleges.  Museums  and  Schools  thruout  the  Country.    List  on  request. 

BROOKING  TATUM,   Kelseyville,  Calif. 


SLIUES  General    Science 11  rolls 

35  mm.  Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

-^  Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

*    1  Li  JtI  FundoOTientals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  for  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  ^^.^e  Suffern,  New  York 


in  theatres.  They,  as  well  as  other  non-theatrical 
tilnis.  will  be  shown  in  embassies,  clubs,  churches, 
schools  and  the  like  in  an  effort  to  give  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  American  ideas  without  com- 
peting with  private  industry. 

The  Tele-Communications  Division  and  Motion  Pic- 
ture Section  of  the  State  Department  have  moved 
from  the  department  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  1818  H  Street,  NW.,  where  they  will  have  much- 
needed  additional  space. 

DeMIIIe  to  Produce  1 6mm  Films 

The  Cecil  B.  DeMille  Pictures  Corporation  has  been 
formed  in  Hollywood  to  make  16mm  educational,  in- 
du-strial  and  religious  pictures  to  be  distributed  through 
established  16mm  channels.  Officers  of  the  new  com- 
pany are:  Cecil  P>.  DeMille,  chairman  of  the  board; 
Ralph  Jester,  until  recently  a  lieutenant  colonel'  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  charge  of  Combat  Films 
Service,  president ;  and  William  C.  Thomas,  Para- 
mount producer,  vice-president.  Space  has  been  leastd 
at  the  PRC  studio  for  production. 

Mr.  DeMille,  who  has  been  producing  theatrical 
motion  pictures  for  a  long  time,  and  Mr.  Thomas  will 
continue  to  produce  for  Paramount. 

Color  Slides  on  Latin  American  Republics 

Over  1500  Kodachrome  2x2  slides  on  life  in  the 
Other  .American  Republics,  produced  b\-  the  .\merican 
Coimcil  on  Education,  have  been  made  available  for 
free  loan  to  schools  and  colleges  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  There  are  sets  of  slides  on  .33  subjects, 
and  ill  order  to  .serve  as  many  schools  as  possible, 
each  borrower  is  limited  to  one  set  at  a  time,  which 
may  be  retained  for  a  ])eriod  of  three  weeks.  Teachers' 
notes  are  included  with  each  set. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  sent  to  the  .American 
Republics  Branch.  Division  of  International  Educa- 
tional Relations.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton 25.  D.  C.  The  slides  are  also  available  from  the 
following  depositories : 

The  Southorii  California  Council  of  tntcr-.Amcrican 
Affairs,  707  Auditorium  Building.  Fifth  and  Olive  Streets, 
Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Council  on  Intcr-.Anierican  Affairs, 
1425   Cleveland  Place,   Denver,  Colo. 

Pan  .\nierican  Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

.^rt  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago  3,  111. 

Extension  Division.  The  State  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa 
City,    Iowa. 

The  Pan  -American  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  North- 
ern New  England,  Inc.  75  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16, 
Mass. 

The  Southern  Council  on  International  Relations,  Box 
1050,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Portland  Extension  Center,  Oregon  State  System  of 
Higher    Education,    Portland,    Oreg. 

Division  of  Education,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  .Art, 
Parkway  at  26th  Street,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 

Institute  of  Latin- American  Studies,  the  L'niversity  of 
Texas,  .\ustin   12,  Tex. 

Borrowers  'should  use  the  nearest  depository.    Sets 
cif  the  slides  may  also  be  ptirchased  from  the  .American  f 
Council  on  Education.  744  Jackson  Place  XW..  Wash- 
insjten  6,  D.  C.  I 
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Indiana  Committee  on  Audio-Visual  Materials 

A    State-wide   committee   o„    audio-visual    materials 

or  Indiana  wh.ch  was  recently  appointed  by  DC,! 

t^n      ;  ^^'.'-'"'/^^^^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instn"- 

on    held  ,  s  first  meeting  in  Indianapolis  on  Noven^ 

ber    16.     The    committee's    function    is    to    help    work 

out  a  program  and  to  make  recommendations  relative 

10    he  optm:um   use  of  audio-visual   n.aterials  in     he 

public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Among  the  problems  discussed  was  the  need  for  an 
elementary  handbook  which  would  include-  (1)  a  des 
cription  of  all  types  of  audio-visual  materials  and  equip-' 
ment  with  emphasis  on  the  educational  motion  picture  • 
(2)  specific  suggestions  on  organizing  and  administer- 
ing an  adequate  program  of  audio-visual  materials- 
(6)  effective  ways  of  using  materials;  (4)  bases  for 
evaluatmg  a  program  of  audio-visual  materials;  and 
(3)  sources  of  materials  and  equipment. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  assignment  would  necessitate  the  evolv- 
ment  of  a  number  of  guiding  principles  which  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  and  treatment  of  con- 
tent in  the  handbook,  as  well  as  for  reports  to  Dr 
Malan.  Some  of  the  more  important  projects  which 
will  be  undertaken  are  .- 

1.  Principles  underlying  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  service  of  audio-visual  materials. 

2.  Most     effective     methods     for     using     each     ivue     of 
material. 

3.  Pre-service  and  in-service  training  programs  for 
teachers  including  conferences.  cHnics,  institutes 
work  shops  and  undergraduate  and  graduate  credit 
courses- in  the  field  of  audio-visual  materials,  and 
suggested  qualifications  with  respect  to  experience 
and   training   of   directors    of   audio-visual   materials. 

4.  Survey  of  sources  of  audio-visual  materials  available 
for  use  in  Indiana  Schools. 

5.  Study  of  whether  or  not  teacher-training  institutions 
with  their  present  libraries  of  audio-visual  materials 
are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  audio-visual  materials  from  smaller 
schools   and   community  groups. 

6.  Desirable  teacher-material-and-equipment  ratios. 

7.  Suggestions  on  ways  present  classrooms  can  be  adap- 
ted in  an  economical  fashion  and  new  buildings 
should  be  planned  for  a  most  efifective  use  of  audio- 
visual  materials. 

8.  Basis  for  financing  a  program  of  audio-visual 
materials  which  would  include  recommendations 
under  which  state-aid  schools  would  be  permitted 
to  purchase  equipment  and  purchase  or  obtain 
teaching  materials  on  a  service-charge  basis  from  an 
educational  library  of  audio-visual  materials. 

9.  Plans  which  will  enable  Indiana  schools  to  take  full 
advantage  of  available  surplus  equipment  and  ma- 
terials in  the  field  of  audio-visual  materials. 

10.  The  need  for,  and  functions  of,  a  State  Supervisor  of 
EducatL'"       ^'"'^''  '"   "'^   State   Department  of 

^;^^\  !:■,  *"■  ^-^'■s°"'  Assistant  Professor  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education,  Indiana  University,  is  chairman  of 
this  significant  Committee.  It  is  hoped  that  other 
states  will  follow  Indiana  and  institute  a  similar  pro- 
gram to  determine  their  needs  for  audio- visual  ma- 
terial and  best  ways  of  meeting  them. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

EDUCATION 

go  hand-in-hand  on  the  screen 


pression  .  .  .  w,+h  ear  appeal  as  well  as  eye  appeal. 
P!r*...  °*"'"^"'^''^*''  entertainment  Universal 

fl iqht  starf TnT^  ^r?'  *°  ♦"«  screen  £;. 
tltght  stars  in  fine  stories.    Here  are  current 

itfT'^Lr^"'*''"'^  *""*  ^»''  -^"  -♦ 


ABBOTT  4  COSTELLO 
the    screen's    top    funny    men 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT 
George  Sanders,  Ella  Raines 

"UNCLE  HARRY" 
fronn    the   famous   stage   play 

Edw.  G.  Robinson,  Joan 
Bennett.  Dan  Ouryea 

"SCARLET  STREET" 

"NIGHT  IN  PARADISE" 

A  story  concerning  Aesop  of 

fable    fame    and    Croesus    of 

the  golden  touch 

IN  TECHNICOLOR 


DEANNA  DUHBIN 
"LADY  ON  A  TRAIN" 
Merle  Oberon.  Claude 
Rains,  Charles  Korvin 

"THIS   LOVE   OF   OURS" 

Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Rod 
Cameron 
in 
"FRONTIER  GAL" 
A  TECHNICOLOR  Pro- 
duction 

"CANYON  PASSAGE" 

from  the  Ernest  Haycox  novel 

and  Sat.  Eve.  Post  serial. 

In  TECHNICOLOR 


The  world  comes  alive  before  your  eyes  as 

"VarTeTy  vfEw.'7  •'  7  ''t  '"'^'^'''"^  --- 

in   VAKItlY   VIEWS  (single   reels;   and   interestina 
nventions  and  unusual  fhings  done  by  persons  "in 
the  news    ,n  PERSON-ODDITIES  (single  redsr 

NAME-BRAND  MUSICALS  (2  reels  each)  pre- 
sent excellent  music  and  artists. 

TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (1  reel  each)  en- 
tertain with  good  music  and  clean,  sparkling 
comedy. 

UNIVERSAL  "world-events"  NEWSREEL  is  is- 
sued twice  weekly. 


UNIVERSAL    PICTURES 
COMPAHY,  IMC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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Educational  Screen 


Complete  Library  of 
RELIGIOUS  FILMS 
on  16mm  SOUND 

as  well  as  over  2000 
features,  shorts,  mu 
sicals  and  cartoons. 

Newest  16mm 
Sound  Equipment 

Reserve  your  copy  of 

the  new  Swank  Catalog,  nowl 

SRay  Swank,  Pres. 
WANK  MOTION  PICTURES 


Scene  from 

"King  of  Kings" 


&14  N.  Sklnker  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUIS    5,    MO. 


Experimental  Research 
in  Audio-Visual  Education 

(Concluded  from  page  38) 

to  use  these  materials  without  the  advantages  of  trained  leader- 
ship. 

The  practice  of  allowing  tlie  teachers'  judgment  to  be  the 
basis  for  determining  the  actual  need  for  audio-visual  aids  is 
common.  Teachers'  judgment  is  commonly  found  to  be  the  basis 
for  the  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  audio-visual  pro- 
grams, a  large  majority  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  centers 
consider  improvement  great  in  the  enrichment  of  the  content 
material  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  commonly  found  that  (1) 
financing  the  audio-visual  program,  (2)  building  up  library 
materials,  and  (3)  finding  trained  personnel  are  the  problems 
with  which  the  officers  in  charge  find  most  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing effective  programs. 

II    PROPOSED  PATTERN  FOR  AN  AUDIO- 
VISUAL CENTER 

.\.    Introduction 
Current  practice   indicates    (I)    that  audio-vi.sual   aids  have 
been  centralized  in  a  department  which  supplements  the  school 
program  but  lacks  integration  with  it;  and   (2)   that  there  is 
need  for  a  definite  pattern  for  audio-visual  centers. 

B.  Organization 
The  proposed  pattern  for  an  audio-visual  center  stresses  the 
close  integration  of  the  audio-visual  program  with  the  school 
curriculum.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  audio-visual 
aids  shall  be  organized  through  a  center  (1)  which  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  department,  and  (2)  which  shall  operate 
as  service  department.  The  center  shall  be  located  in  the 
service  building  of  the  Board  of  Education  (1)  in  order  that 
materials  shall  be  convenient  for  delivery,  along  with  other 
school  supplies,  by  the  regular  delivery  service  of  the  school 
system,  and  (2)  in  order  that  necessary  repairs  of  equipment 
shall  be  made  by  workmen  regularly  employed  for  repair 
services  in  the  technical  department  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Materials  shall  be  classified  according  to  a  plan  which 
divides  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  into  10  main  head- 
ings (these  to  be  further  divided  and  subdivided)  to  which  a 
key  number  shall  be  given  following  the  general  pattern  of 
the   Dewey   Decimal    System. 

Materials  shall  be  stored  at  the  center  (in,  or  near,  the  room 
where  repairs  are  made)  from  which  they  shall  be  circulated 
to  the  schools  upon  requisition ;  equipment  shall  remain  per- 
manently in  the  school  buildings. 

C-  Administration 

It  is  recommended  that  the  administration  of  the  center  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  in  charge,  and  that  the 
officer  .shall  be  an  assistant  to  the  curriculum  director.  In  this 
way,  he  can  look  to  the  curriculum  director  for  advice  and 
steering  in  the  essentials  of  the  integration  of  the  audio-visual 


Visual  Teaching  Aids 

2  X  2  COLOR  SLIDE  SERIES 

— SCIENCE — 

FRUIT  TREES  CONIFERS 

BRANCH  SYSTEMS  &  BARKS  OF  TREES 

FLOWERING    TREES    &    TREE    FLOWERS 

WHAT  TREE  FLOWERS  TURN   INTO 

PALM  TREES 

Bach    series    mounted    under    gloss,    with    study    guide.    In    our 

new,  sturdy,  cloth-covered  slide  box.     A  complete  unit  of  visual 

teaching  material — easy  io  check  in  or  out. 

Write  for  particulars  about  these  and  other 
2x2  educational  color  slide  series. 


Get  on  our  mailing  list. 


:HundA30A^CoUins^ 


814  West  Eighth  St, 
Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 


program  with  the  curriculum.  The  director  of  the  curriculum 
is,  in  turn,  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  duties  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  audio-visual  center 
shall  include  (1)  production  (of  visual  aids  not  commonly 
available)  ;  (2)  distribution  (responsible  for  proper  function- 
ing of  the  distribution  system)  ;  (3)  research  (evaluation  of 
materials,  cost  studies  on  maintenance  and  equipment,  determin- 
ing sources  of  audio-visual  aids)  ;  and  (4)  supervision  (to  the 
extent  of  aiding  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  of  being 
available  for  conferences  with  teachers)- 

The  selection  of  materials  and  equipment  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  center,  the 
subject  supervisors,  and  the  curriculum  director.  Criteria  for 
the  selection  of  materials  shall  be  certain  standards  develop- 
ed by  experts  in  the  field.  The  formation  of  the  policy  of  the 
center  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  in  charge,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  curriculum  director. 

The  personnel  of  the  center  shall  be  (1)  clerical  and  (2) 
technical.  Using  Enlow's  formula,  it  is  found  that  the  smallest 
city  included  in  this  study  (according  to  population)  should 
have  a  staff  of  3.3  persons,  the  median  city  should  have  a  staff 
of  6,  and  the  largest  city  should  have  12.  This  formula  is  re- 
commended as  a  yardstick  for  determining  an  adequate  number 
of  personnel  for  audio-visual  centers. 

For  maintaining  the  ])roposed  audio-visual  program,  it  is 
recommended  that  75  cents  per  pupil  enrolled  shall  be  provided 
annually  for  the  audio-visual  budget,  thereby  placing  this  ex- 
penditure on  a  par  with  the  expenditure  for  the  library.  The 
budget  shall  include  expenditures  for  materials  and  equipment. 
Salaries  of  personnel  shall  be  paid  from  the  regular  budget 
as  are  salaries  of  other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

D.       Sl'PKRVlSlOX 

It  is  recommended  that  the  general  subject  supervisors  of  the 
school  system  shall  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  audio- 
visual aids  in  the  classroom.  The  audio-visual  program  does 
not  introduce  a  new  subject  to  the  curriculum ;  it  provides 
tools  for  broadening  the  scope  and  heightening  the  imagery  of 
subjects  already  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  audio-visual 
program,  as  well  as  the  outcomes  of  the  program,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  regular  testing  agencies  already  in  exist- 
ence in  the  school  system. 

E.     Conclusion 

This  study  maintains  that  the  proposed  pattern  for  audio- 
visual centers  has  a  genuine  contribution  to  make  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  The  development  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  is  now  far  in  advance  of  the  program 
of  the  educator.  The  praposed  center  should  be  a  means  of 
using  these  aids  more  effectively  in  large  city  school  systems. 
Research  and  planning  are  needed  for  the  smaller  schools 
which  might  be  formed  into  groups,  or  county  units,  for  more 
effectively  administering  audio-visual  aids  in  order  that  school 
children  through  out  the  country  may  enjoy  the  benefits  which 
these  tools  reader  in  the  learning  process- 
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■  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA  FILMS  INC..  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago  6,  has  produced  several 
new  one-reel  classroom  films  on  time- 
ly topics,  such   as: 

Democracy— presenting  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  democracy.  Its  two 
unique  characteristics— shared  respect 
and  shared  power— are  defined  and 
described.  The  film  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  two  important  conditions  which 
have  historically  promoted  the  growth 
of  democracy:  a  balanced  economic 
distribution     and     enlightenment. 

Despotism— illustrating  the  thesis 
that  all  communities  can  he  ranged  on 
a  scale  running  from  democracy  to 
despotism.  The  two  chief  character- 
istics of  despotism— restricted  respect 
and  concentrated  power— are  defined 
and  illustrated.  Two  of  the  conditions 
which  have  historically  promoted  the 
growth  of  despotism  arc  explained  and 
exemplified.  These  are  a  slanted  eco- 
nomic distribution  and  a  strict  con- 
trol of  the  agencies  of  communication. 

Like  its  companion  film,  "Demo- 
cracy," this  subject  presents  basic 
social  science  concepts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  comprehensible  on 
the  junior  High  school  level.  Both 
films  were  produced  in  collaboration 
with  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
I'niversity. 

Property  Taxation— produced  in  col- 
laboration with  H.  F.  Alderfer,  Ph.  D., 
Pennsylvania    State    College. 

Fundamental  operations  in  arith- 
metic are  practically  applied  in  a 
graphic  exposition  of  the  essentials  of 
property  taxation.  The  film  portrays 
the  social  usefulness  of  property  tax- 
ation, the  types  of  government  expen- 
ditures supported  by  property  levies, 
public  financing  through  bond  issues,' 
and  procedures  of  levying  taxes  on 
property. 

Consumption  of  Foods— a  study  of 
the  food  needs  and  deficiencies  of  the 
world's  peoples.  Standards  for  caloric 
intake  and  a  balanced  food  consump- 
tion guide  are  developed.  The  ade- 
quacy of  food  consumption  in  the 
niajor  population  regions  of  the  world 
is  analyzed  and  compared  with  the 
caloric  standard  and  the  balanced  food 
consumption  guide.  Problems  related 
to  bringing  consumption  levels  up  to 
desirable  standards  are  posed  and  ways 
ofsolving  them  are  depicted. 

Distributing  America's  Goods— pro- 
duced in  collaboration  with  J.  Frederic 
Dewhurst,  Ph.D.,  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund — showing  why  it  costs  as 
much  as  it  does  to  distribute  America's 
goods.  Sequences  are  devoted  to  the 
distribution  costs  of  the  producer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  trans- 
portation.   The   film   shows   how   fifty- 


nine  cents  out  ofNjach  purchase  dollar 
goes  to  pay  for  the  distribution  of 
the  article,  and  indicates  ways  in 
which  distributors  and  (;onsumers  can 
cooperate  to  reduce  distribution  costs. 
This  film  and  the  following  two 
subjects  on  World  Food  Problems 
were  made  in  collaboration  with  O. 
E.  Barber,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Production  of  Foods— concerns  the 
technology  and  geography  of  food  pro- 
duction. Photographic  and  animation 
sequences  depict  the  role  of  land  in 
production;  the  methods  employed  in 
the  production  of  plant  and  animal 
products;  and  the  relation  of  animal 
food  production  to  plant  foods.  Prob- 
lems concerning  the  increase  in  world 
production  of  foods  are  posed  and 
possible    solutions    suggested. 

Distribution  of  Foods — technical  de- 
velopments in  the  preservation  and 
transportation  of  foods,  the  economic 
problems  involved,  and  the  world 
flow  of  foods.  How  the  developments 
in  food  transportation  and  food  pre- 
servation have  enormously  increased 
the  possibilities  for  distributing  per- 
ishable foods  on  a  world  basis.  Other 
sequences  pose  the  problem  of  family 
income;  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  flow  of  food  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer: the  problem  of  tariffs;  and 
depict  the  inter-continental  movement 
of  major  foods  on  an  animated  map 
background. 

■  PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIR- 
WAYS, 135  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  through  three  new  16mm  films  in 
full  color,  take  their  audiences  by 
flying  Clipper  to  Latin  America,  Alas- 
ka and  Bermuda. 

Wings  over  Latin  America — 40  min- 
utes— highlights  the  cultural,  historical 
and  economic  aspects  of  14  Latin 
American  republics.  It  presents  color- 
ful views  of  Nassau,  Yucatan  with  its 
Mayan  ruins.  Canal  Zone,  Colonial 
cities  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Chile  on  the  West  Coast;  over  the 
Andes  to  the  East  Coast  and  the  cities 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
then  up  to  Beleni  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  finishing  at  Havana  and 
Miami. 

Wings  to  Alaska  —  25  minutes  — 
focuses  attention  on  the  unexploited 
natural  beauties  of  the  Territory,  with 
its  lusty  young  industries,  pioneering 
people  and  outdoor  sports.  Featured 
are  the  fishing  and  gold  mining  in- 
dustries, and  tourist  attractions. 

Week-end  in  Bermuda — 15  minutes 
— is  the  story  of  two  days'  respite  from 
a  world  of  automobiles,  machines,  and 
great  stone  cities. 

These  films  are  distributed  by  the 
YMCA   Motion   Picture  Bureau. 
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■  Y.M.C.A.  MOTION  PICTURE 
BLIREAU,  through  its  newly  estab- 
lished unit  Association  Films,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  has 
just  released  an  instructional  sports 
film  called 

Play  Volleyball— 2  reels— introduc- 
ing the  essentials  of  top-notch  volley- 
ball play.  It  is  designed  to  aid  both 
the  beginner  and  experienced  player  in 
improving  their  play.  Narrated  by  Bill 
Slater,  Paramount  sportscaster,  the 
film  vividly  presents  the  highlights 
of  a  spirited  game,  with  the  skills 
of  serving,  receiving,  passing,  set- 
ting-up, spiking,  blocking,  and  pat- 
terns of  play  explained  with  the 
aid  of  slow  motion  and  "freeze"  (stop 
action)    photography. 

Collaborating  in  the  production  were 
outstanding  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Volleyball  Association  and  other 
national  athletic  organizations.  The 
film  was  produced  by  the  American 
Institute   of   Motion    Pictures. 

An  instructional  guide,  supplied  with 
each  film,  suggests  how  to  use  it  in 
classes  for  players  and  officials.  It  may 
be    rented    or   purchased. 

■  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION,  through  its  School 
Service  Dept.,  306  Fourth  Ave.,  Box 
1017,  Pittsburg  30,  offers  for  school 
use  without  rental  charge: 

Music  in  the  Sky,  which  repro- 
duces the  Sunday  musical  radio  show 
starring  baritone  John  Charles  Thom- 
as as  soloist,  and  story-teller  John 
Nesbitt.  The  film  also  takes  its  aud- 
ience behind  the  scenes  in  the  studio 
for  a  brief  insight  into  technical  oper- 
ations necesary  to  broadcast  a  nation- 
wide program.  It  is  available  in  both 
16mm   and  35mm. 

■  BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  report  the  following 
new  subjects: 

A  Diary  For  Timothy— 5  reels.  A 
British  soldier  serving  overseas,  writes 
a  diary  for  his  baby  son,  Timothy, 
born  six  months  before  war's  end. 
This  diary  forms  the  commentary  for 
the  film  which  pictures  the  violence 
of  war  on  the  continent,  the  thoughts 
of  the  men  who  fight  and  the  lives 
of  the  people  at  home  as  in  city  and 
country  they  work  and  wait,  depressed 
by  news  of  military  defeat,  cheered  by 
the  hope  of  victory.  The  hopes  and 
plans  for  peace  by  a  people  caught  in 
the  toils  of  war  given  new  and  sensi- 
tive treatment. 

Heir  to  the  Throne — 1  reel — a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  the  life  of  Princess 
Elizabeth.  Opening  on  her  eight- 
eenth birthday,  when  royalty  comes 
of  age,  the  film  traces  the  high- 
lights of  her  crowded  life  -  her  atten- 
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dance  at  state  functions,  the  Jubilee, 
the  Coronation,  review  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  of  which  she  is  Colonel- 
In-Chief.  Scenes  from  her  persona' 
daily  life  are  shown.  The  film  makes 
it  apparent  that  while  the  Princess  has 
been  trained  to  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  queen,  her  parents  have 
brought  her  up  to  be  a  natural  and 
understanding    young    woman. 

A  Harbor  Goes  to  France — 2  reels 
^official  British  .Army  film  record- 
ing the  history  of  "Operation  Mul- 
berry", the  prefaljricated  harbor  which 
was  used  by  the  Allies  in  the  invasion 
of  Europe. 

Progress  Report — 1  reel — three 
short  "magazine  items"  showing  how 
Britain  is  dealing  with  her  postwar 
problems.  The  first  describes  the 
turning  of  marsh  land  into  playing 
fields  by  the  use  of  rubble  hauled 
from     London.     The     second    explains 


how  magnesia  is  extracted  from  sea 
water  gnd  its  important  role  in  post- 
war industry.  The  third  shows  the 
new  home  of  Wedgewood  china  -  a 
modern  factory  and  village  built  in 
the  countryside. 

■  D^.      THOM.AS  B.      McCRUM, 

DDS,  4144  Charlotte  St..  Kansas  City, 

Mo.  offers  a  new  film  on  dental 
health: 

Open  Wider,  Please—!  reel.  16mm 
sound — which  makes  its  appeal  direct 
to  children,  explaining  the  construc- 
tion of  teeth  and  their  functions;  the 
importance  of  correct  diet  to  supply 
the  minerals  Nature  needs  for  build- 
ing strong,  straight  teeth,  how  to 
brush  teeth  effectively,  the  harmful 
effect  of  decayed  teeth  on  the  general 
health,  and  the  importance  of  early 
detection  of  cavities  by  twice-yearly 
visits  to  a  dentist. 
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Cartoon  Series  for 
Teaching  Purposes 

The  production  of  a  scries  of  films 
in  cartoon  form,  especially  planned  for 
use  in  schools  has  been  announced  by 
Milton  J.  Salzburg.  President  of  Pic- 
torial Films,  Inc.  of  1270  Sixth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

The  first  two  in  this  series  are  titled 
Good  Manners  and  Good  H'Calth.  An  ex- 
clusive contract  for  the  production  of  the 
subjects  has  been  signed  between  Pic- 
torial and  Hugh  Harmon  of  Harmon 
Studios  in  California. 

The  films  are  planned  to  appeal  to  cliil- 
dren  of  all  ages  and  to  teach  a  lesson  as 
only  cartoons  can-  In  the  subject  Good 
Manners,  the  liero,  "Johnny,"  potentially 
not  a  bad  little  boy,  but  untidy,  careless 
and  selfishly  thoughtless,  leads  his 
Mother  a  merry  chase.  He  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  imp  "Badself"  while  imp 
"Goodself"  fights  a  losing  battle  to  bring 
out  Johnny's  better  instincts.  When 
■hings  go  from  bad  to  worse  under 
Dadself's  influence,  Johnny  slowly 
takes  on  the  physical  appearance  of  a 
little  pig  -  ears,  snout,  hooves  and  curly 
little  tail.  Now  "Goodself"  goes  into 
action  and  influences  Johnny  to  improve 
his  conduct.  He  gradually  turns  back 
into  a  little  boy,  but  a  better  and  more 
lovable  version  of  his  former  self 
"Goodself"  is  the  victor  and  "Badself" 
lias  to  leave  the  scene. 

The  treatment  and  characterizations 
are  such  as  to  insure  child  interest  and 
response.  The  technique  is  of  recognized 
professional  quality. 

Pictorial  Films,  Inc.  also  announce  re- 
newal of  their  contract  with  Major  Rudy 
Ising  for  new  16mm  releases  of  Ising 
cartoons,  thus  assuring  continued  avail- 
ability of  entertainment  subjects  to 
round  out  Pictorial's  comprehensive 
library  of  educational,  cartoon,  music 
and  sports  films  and  new  digest  series. 


En+er+ainment  Films 

■  C  O  M  M  O  N  W  E  A  L  T  H  PIC- 
TURES CORP.,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  19.  has  acquired  exclusive 
16mni  world  distribution  rights  to  the 
United  Artists  release; 

Stage  Door  Canteen- 14  rcels-The 
story,  told  against  the  background  of 
activities  in  this  famous  service  men's 
canteen,  concerns  the  romance  of  an 
.American  soldier  about  to  leave  for 
overseas  duty  and  a  young  Broadway 
actress  who  is  serving  as  hostess. 
Some  48  well-known  personalities  of 
stage  and  screen  appear,  and  six  lead- 


ing bands  are  featured,  including  those 
of  Benny  Goodman,  Xavier  Cugat, 
Kay  Kyser,  Count  Ba^sie,  Freddie 
Martin    and   Guy   Lombardo. 

The  feature  will  also  be  available 
for  rental  from  Ideal  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, 28  E.  Eighth  street,  Chicago 
5,  and  its  twelve  branches  throughout 
the  country. 

■  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY, 
1801  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13, 
have  made  available  the  following 
Universal  theatrical  feature  motion 
pictures   in    16nim   sound: 

Ghost  Catchers  -  7  reels  -  Olsen 
&  Johnson  in  a  zany  farce  of  haunted 
house  and  musical  nonsense,  with  a 
"Topper"    technique. 

Pardon  My  Rhythm — 6  reels — 
Gloria     Jean     as     a     managerial     miss 


who  drives  teen-age  band  to  a  radio 
championship,  with  one  weird  strata- 
gem after  another. 

This  Is  The  Life  -  9  reels  -  how 
eighteen-year-old  is  cured  of  "crush" 
on  older  hero.  Cast  includes  Donald 
O'Connor,  Susanna  Foster,  Peggy 
Ryan,  Louise  .\lbritton,  Patric 
Knowles. 
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More  Useful  than  Ever^^ 


wro+e  a  Director  of  Visual  Education  recently  on  receiving  his 

copy  of  the  new 


21st  EDITION 

"lOOO  and  ONE" 

(1945-46) 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films 

He  further  stated  that  "lOOO  and  One"  has  been  "standard 
equipment  in  our  Department  for  years,  and  we  fee!  that  we 
could  not  keep  house  efficiently  without  it." 

This  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  comments  in  praise  of  the  practical 
services  of  the  annual  film  directory  which  reach  us  constantly. 

This  2 1  st  Edition  is  the  largest,  most  complete  edition  of 
"  I OOO  and  ONE"  yet  published — 1 60  pages,  1 6  more  than  in 
last  year's  edition.  The  volume  is  so  carefully  and  simply  or- 
ganized as  to  ensure  easy  and  speedy  location  of  all  essential 
information  needed  on  the  6238  classified  motion  picture  titles 
described  in  the  volume — number  of  reels,  whether  silent  or 
sound,  description  of  contents,  distributor  sources  and  prices 
charged  by  such  distributors.  Hundreds  of  subjects  available 
without  rental  charge  are  included. 

7 OOO  and  ONE"  answers  YOUR  questions  about  films. 

Price  $1.00,  from 


EDUCATIONAL    SCREEN  cS  i^'h^^^^^^^^^ 
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AMONG  THE  PRODUCERS 


International  Filnn  Foundation 
To  Produce  Documentary  Films 

The  International  Film  Foundation, 
a  new,  non-profit  organization  dedicated 
to  the  building  of  world  understanding 
through  the  production  and  distribution 
of  documentary  films,  was  announced 
last  month  at  a  special  meeting  held 
at  the  Town  Hall  Club  in  New  York 
with  noted  press,  magazine,  radio  and 
educational   leaders  as  guests. 

Julien  Bryan,  noted  lecturer  and  one 
of  the  world's  leading  producers  of 
documentary  films,  has  been  named  exec- 
utive director  of  the  new  foundation. 
Operations  will  be  world-wide  in  scope, 
films  being  made  in  foreign  countries 
for  distribution  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  this 
country  for  distribution  abroad.  Ten 
sound  films  interpreting  the  peoples  of 
Russia.  China,  Poland  and  Turkey  are 
already  in  production  while  two  ex- 
peditions, one  to  Europe  and  another  to 
the  Far  East,  are  slated  for  1946. 

The  documentary  film,  properly  and 
naturally  made,  offers  the  most  effective 
medium  for  acquainting  the  peoples 
of  the  world  with  each  other,  Mr.  Bryan 
believes.  By  "naturally  made"  he  means 
showing  people  as  they  live.  "If  we  can 
achieve  this,"  he  says,  "we  will  be  taking 


Julien   Bryan 

one  of  the  most  basic,  and  most  import- 
ant steps  toward  lasting  peace.  Show  the 
people  of  the  world,  truthfully,  in  their 
daily  lives,  and  your  audience  will  accept 
them  as  friends.  The  work  of  the  found- 
ation will  be  a  Ht'o-ivay  operation,  inter- 
preting tlie  people  of  the  United  States 
to  people  in  foreign  lands,  and  picturing 
life  abroad  to  the  people  here  in  our  own 
country." 

Mr.  Bryan,  who  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  series  of  documentary  films  on 
life  in  the  United  States  for  the  OfTice 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  in  addition  to 
some  23  films  on  life  in  South  America, 
is  also  well-known  for  his  "Background 
of  the  War"  series  produced  in  Europe 


which  portrays  the  conditions  leading 
up  to  World  War  II.  His  most  dramatic 
work  was  the  motion  picture  "Siege," 
which  was  made  in  Warsaw  in  1939 
and  showed  the  heroic  stand  made  by 
the  people  of  that  afflicted  city  when 
Poland  was  attacked  by  the  Nazis  in 
September  of  that  year-  "Siege"  was 
released  nationally  throughout  the  U.  .S. 
by  Pathe. 

The  I.  F.  F.  will  operate  with  funds 
made  available  by  the  Davella  Mills 
Foundation  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  The 
initial  grant  to  the  Film  Foundation  is 
$150,000  a  year  for  two  years. 

Officers  of  the  I.  F.  F.  are :  Edward 
E.  Watts,  Jr.,  New  York,  President ; 
George  F.  Pierrot,  Detroit,  vice-pres- 
ident; John  Henry  Leh,  Allentown,  Pa., 
secretary ;  Thomas  C.  Roberts,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  treasurer ;  Julien  Bryan,  New 
York,  executive  director. 

National  Educational  Films 
Names  Regional  Directors 

Regional  Directors  for  National  Ed- 
ucational Films,  Inc.  so  far  named  are : 
Lt.  Cdr.  Don  Williams,  formerly  in- 
structor in  Visual  Education  and  Di- 
rector of  Visual  Education  of  city  sys- 
tems. Great  Falls,  Montana  and  Berkely, 
California ;  Lt.  Jack  W.  Evans,  formerly 
Director  of  Visual  Education.  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  Public  Schools ;  Lt.  .\ugust 
Revel,  formerly  Director  Department 
of  Instructional  Materials  and  Super- 
visor of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  Kern 
County  Public  Schools,  California ;  and 
Lt-  De.  Forest  .S.  Hamilton,  formerly 
of  Fresno  State  College,  University  of 
California,  and  Supervisor  of  .^udio 
Visual  .-Xids  of  Sonoma  County  School, 
California- 
Other  definite  appointments  are :  Co- 
nrdhiator  nf  Education  and  Planning, 
Lt.  Cdr.  Harold  B.  Roberts,  formerly 
of  Stanford  University  and  the  College 
of  Idaho:  Director  of  Research,  Lt.  Cdr. 
Herbert  R.  Jensen,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Visual  Education 
.Servicp  and  the  Committee  on  Scientific 
Aids  to  Learning ;  Consultant  in  Primary 
and  Elementary  Curriculum  Program, 
Dorothy  Dingley,  who  served  as  photo- 
graphic specialist  in  the  WAVES  and 
formerly  with  the  Long  Beach  Public 
Schools. 

As  reported  in  our  December  issue, 
Lt.  Cdr.  Grant  Leenhouts  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  new  firm. 
Key  writers  and  directors,  also  of  Navy 
Motion  Picture  activities  will  become 
associated  with  the  firm  upon  relea-se 
from  the  service,  states  Lt.  Cdr.  W- 
French  Githens,  President. 

This  former  all-Navy  group  partici- 
pated in  the  production  of  more  than 
3,000  film  titles  for  the  Navy's  war  train- 
ing program.  They  produced  the  Navy's 
War  Bond  and  Victory  Loan  film  pro- 
gram for  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
aided  in  establishing  a  non-theatrical 
distribution  system  that  reached  40, 
000,000  people  by  the  end   of  the  war. 


Bell  &  Howell  Auto  Load 
Camera  to  Appear  Soon 

Battle-tested  and  proved  under  the 
rigors  or  war,  the  new  and  impioved 
Bell  and  Howell  Filmo  Auto  Load 
16mm  magazine  loading  camera  will 
soon  be  appearing  for  sale  to  the  public. 
A  pre-threaded  film  magazine  makes 
film  loading  effortless,  and  film  can  be 
interchanged  in  mid-reel  due  to  the 
shutter  action  on  the  film  magazine. 
This  shutter  is  opened  automatically 
when  the  film  magazine  is  inserted,  and 


B  &  H  Filmo  Auto  Load 

is  closed  automatically  when  the  niag- 
azine   is   withdrawn. 

A  viewfinder  of  the  "positive"  type, 
which  eliminates  eye-parallex,  is  fully 
enclosed  within  the  camera  for  protec- 
ion.  Another  desirable  feature  is  the 
small  size  and  light  weight  of  this 
late.st  Filmo.  Measuring  1-%  by  iyi 
by  5%  inches  and  weighing  only  2 
pounds  7'-"^  ounces,  it  is  easily  carried  in 
a    coat    pocket    ready    for    instant    use. 

The  Auto  Load  will  be  available  with 
any  of  several  fine,  fast  lenses,  fully 
color  corrected.  Telephoto  lenses  for 
distant  work,  and  wide-angle  lenses  for 
close  quarters  are  instantly  interchange- 
able. A  choice  of  two  models  can  be 
had,  the  Filmo  Auto  Load  operating  at 
8,  6,  24,  and  32  frames  per  second  and 
equipped  with  a  1"  F  2.5  U.  F.  lens, 
or  the  Filmo  Auto  Load  Speedster  op- 
erating at  16.  24,  iZ.  4i<,  and  64  frames 
per  second  mounting  a  1"  F  1.9  F.M. 
lens. 

New  Catalog  of  S.V.E. 
Educational  Picturols 

A  new  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Catalog  of 
813  educational  film  strips,  many  of 
them  new  or  revised  and  some  of  them 
just  released,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
Chicago.  It  is  the  first  post-war  catalog 
of  S-  V.  E.  film  strips  and  includes  sub- 
jects for  use  in  practically  all  courses 
from  kindergarten  to  college. 

Of  particular  interest  to  teachers  in 
primary  grades  arc  two  revisions  of 
well  known  subjects.  Little  Black  Sambo 
and  Little  Black  Bear.  These  film  strips 
have  been  modernized  with  titles  set  in 
highly  readable  type  and  new  back- 
grounds. The  reading  matter  in  the  sub- 
titles, which  are  alternated  with  the  pic- 
tures,  is  keyed  to  the  Thorndike  Word 
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List  for  the  second  and  third  grades. 
The  S.  V.  E.  scries  on  the  National 
Parks  of  the  United  States  now  includes 
a  total  of  16  areas.  Each  of  these  film 
strips,  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  U,  S, 
Department  of  Interior,  includes  many 
illustrations  from  the  files  of  the 
National  Park  service  and  other 
government  agencies.  There  are  also 
maps  which  show  the  locations  of  the 
parks  with  respect  to  other  areas  and  the 
locations  of  important  features  of  the 
park  area-  Each  of  the  film  strips  is  ac- 
companied by  an  informative  teachers' 
manual.  The  newest  in  this  series  are : 
Carlsbad  Caverns;  Grand  Canyon  Nat- 
ional Park;  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park;  Rocky  Mountain  Nation- 
al Park;  and  Sequoia  -  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park. 

Another  new  film  strip.  Wild  Flozivrs 
Ez'eryone  Stwuld  Knoiv,  presents  39 
different  wild  flowers,  all  native  to  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  but 
generally  found  throughout  the  United 
States.  Each  flower  and  plant  is 
clearly  illustrated  and  each  frame  in- 
cludes a  caption  giving  both  the  com- 
mon and  the  scientific  names  of  the  flow- 
er presented.  A  teachers'  manual  is 
furnished. 

Other  new  or  revised  film  strips  in- 
clude :  The  Story  of  Fur;  George  Wash- 
ington; Presidents  of  the  United  States; 
and  The  Origin  and  Definitions  of 
Algebra.  Others  will  be  added  from 
month    to    month- 

The  film  strips  listed  in  the  S.  Y.  E 
Picturol  Catalog  are  oflfered  without 
any  increase  in  price.  This  new  catalog 
will  be  free  to  any  teacher  or  super- 
visor who  may  request  it  from  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

Slide  Film  on  Fire 
Prevention 

Opening  with  a  series  of  spectacular 
fire  scenes,  a  new  35mm  sound  slide 
film  called  Fire  Is  Your  Responsibility, 
shows  not  only  how  each  fire  was 
caused   but    how    each   could   have   been 
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Frame  from  "Fire  Is  Your 
Responsibility" 

prevented.  The  film  gives  do's  and  dont's 
for  smoking,  use  of  extension  cords, 
wiring,  care  of  the  fuse  bo.x,  cleaning 
and  disposal  of  rubbish.  Man  is  shown 
as   the   primary   cause   of   fires   and   his 


personal  responsibility  in  preventing 
tl-.em  is  emphasized.  The  main  part  of 
tlie  film  is  followed  by  a  scries  of  quest- 
ion pictures  in  which  the  audience  is 
asked  to  point  out  typical    fire   hazards. 

The  action  in  this  ten  minute  talkie- 
slide  film  is  centered  around  a  variety 
store  and  the  material  in  it  is  slanted 
most  specifically  to  the  retail  store 
field,  yet  the  fire  causes  it  covers  are 
basic  to  all  types  of  fires. 

Fire  Is  Your  R^esponsibilUy  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Further  inform- 
ation about  it  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Visual  Training  Division  of  the 
Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  79  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  16,  New  York. 

Coronet  Announces  Appoint- 
ment of  Dent  to  StafF 

The  appointment  of  Ellsworth  C- 
Dent  as  Educational  Director  of  Coro- 
net and  General  Sales  Manager  of  Coro- 
net Instructional  Films,  effective  im- 
mediately, is  announced  by  David  A. 
Smart,  Publisher  of  Coronet  and  Presi- 
dent of  Coronet   Instructional   Films. 

"The  selection  of  Dent  for  these  im- 
portant assignments,"  said  Mr.  Smart, 
"is  but  one  step  in  expanding  the  ed- 
ucational services  of  the  magazine  and 
Coronet  Instructional  Films.  The  sound 
film  studios  at  Glenview,  Illinois,  which 
are  the  most  modern  and  complete  for 
the  production  of  16mm  sound  motion 
pictures  in  color,  are  increasing  their 
production  schedules  to  add  new  films 
each  month  to  more  than  60  subjects 
now  available.  At  the  same  time,  ex- 
tensive research  is  being  conducted 
to  determine  the  film  requirements  of 
schools  and  other  training  institutions, 
so  the  most  useful  subjects  can  be  pro- 
duced. These  activities  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  those  of  Coron^et  magazine  for 
one  primary  purpose.  •  . .  to  provide  the 
most  eflFective  visual  and  other  aids  to 
classroom  instruction  and  adult  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Dent  comes  to  Coronet  with  a 
broad  experience  of  more  than  22  years 
in  the  visual  field.  This  work  started 
when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  in  1923.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1933-'34,  he  organized 
the  visual  instruction  service  for  the  in- 
tcrmountain  area  at  the  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah,  and  wrote  the 
first  edition  of  the  "Audio-Visual  Hand- 
book," the  fifth  edition  of  which  is  now 
on  the  press.  From  Brigham  Young,  he 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  organize 
and  direct  the  Division  of  Motion  Pic- 
utres,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  from  there  to  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  Camden,  N.  J-,  as  Ed- 
ucational Director.  He  left  RCA  three 
years  ago  to  become  General  Manager 
of  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
Chicago,  where  he  is  still  completing 
special  projects  preparatory  to  devoting 
full  time  to  his  new  assignments. 


Victor  Animatograph  Appoints 
Director  of  Distribution 

Lincoln  V.  Burrows,  former  chief  of 
the  Photographic  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Distribution  of  Victor  An- 
imatograph Corp.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
manufacturers  of  16mm  motion  picture 
equipment,  it  is  announced  by  S.  G.  Rose. 
Executive   Vice-President. 

Mr.  Burrows  served  with  the  WPB 
from  April  1942  to  October,  1945,  dealing 
with  the  control  of  production  and  allo- 
cation of  all  types  of  photographic  equip- 
ment, film  and  paper.  From  1935  to  1942 
he  was  associated  with  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  and  shortly  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  sent  by  the  firm  to  Washington 


Lincoln  V.  Burrows 

to  assist  in  handling  government  con- 
tracts for  photographic  items.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took 
his  master's  degree   in   1935. 

British  Company  Will 
Manufacture  B  &  H  'Equipment 

Bell  and  Howell  Company  of  Chicago 
and  British  Acoustics,  the  engineering 
and  manufacturing  company  of  the  Ar- 
thur Rank  groups  of  companies  in  Eng- 
land, are  entering  into  a  long  term 
period  for  an  interchange  of  research, 
manufacture,  and  distribution  of  equip- 
ment and   films. 

British  Acoustics  will  set  up  the  com- 
plete manufacture  in  England  of  all  Bell 
&  Howell  standard  and  substandard 
equipment  including  16mm  sound  and 
silent  projectors,  16mm  and  8mm  cine 
cameras,  and  8mni  projectors,  as  well  as 
a  wide  range  of  accessories.  The  plants 
in  England  will  be  operated  on  Bell  & 
Howell  engineering  and  manufacturing 
methods.  Distribution  of  products  made 
in  England  will  cover  the  British  empire 
and  certain  countries  in  Europe  and 
.Africa. 

The  agreements  also  provide  for  an  in- 
terchange of  l6nim  film  distribution 
between  the  Rank  16mni  libraries  and 
Bell    &    Howell's    l-"ilmosound    libraries. 
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Educational  Screen 


A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Akin   nnd    OfiK'sliii^v,  Inc. 

2023    E.   Colfax    Ave.,   Denver,    Colo. 
Astor    Piotiires    Coriiornttoil 

130  W.  46th  St.,   New  York   19,  N.   Y. 
(See    advertisement    on     paRe    42) 
Bailey   Film    Service 

P.   O.   Box   2.'J2!!,   Hollywood    28,   Cal. 
404   N.  Goodwin   St.,   Urbana,   111. 
Bell   &  Howell   Co. 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicapo   13,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Brandon    Films,    Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   33) 
Brny   StudloN.  Inc. 

729    Seventh    .Ave.,   New    York    19 
Catholic    Movies 

220   W.   42nd   St.,   New   York    18,   N.   Y. 
1409   79th   St.,   North   Bergen,   N.   .1. 
College   Film   Center 

84    East   Randolph   St.,   Chicago   1,  111. 
Community   lIovIcK 

1420    W.    Washington    St. 
Charleston    2,    W.    Va. 
Creative    Educational    Soclet.v 

Coug-hlan    Bldg.,    Mankato,    Minn. 
DeVry    School    Films 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicapn    14.    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  4) 
Eastman    Kodalt    Stores,    Inc. 
Kodascope    I..ibraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Educational   Projection  Service 

6600   Lehigh   Ave.,  Chicago   30,   111. 
Encyclopaedia    Brittannlca   Films    Inc. 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
(See   advertisement   on   page    12) 
Films,    Inc. 

330W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  IS,  N.  Y. 
64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 
109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
101    Marietta   St.,   Atlanta   3,   Ga. 
1709  W.   8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
(See    advertisement    on    page    7) 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gallagher   Film    Service 

123   S.   Washington,   Green   Bay,   Wis. 
General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534     13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
HolTberK    Productions,    Inc. 

620    Ninth   Ave.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28   E.  Eighth   St.,  Chicago   5,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   39) 
Institutional    Cinema    Service,    Inc. 

1560    Broadway,   New    York    19,    N.    Y. 
Kunz   Motion    Picture   Service 

1319   Vine   St.,    Philadelphia   7,   Pa. 
432    N.    Calvert    St.,    Baltimore    2,    Md. 
Knowledge   Builders    Classroom    Films 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Film   Service 

1145    N.    Market    St.,    Wichita    5,   Kan. 
(See    advertisement    on     page    44) 
Mof^uirs    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
National   Film   Service 

14    Glenwood    Ave.,    Raleigh,   N.   C. 
309   E.   Main   St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
Ofllciul   F'llras,   Inc. 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  22,  N.  Y. 
Pictorial  Films,  Inc. 

R.K.O.  Bldg.,   Radio  City,  N.   Y.   20 
(See   advertisement   on    page   37) 
Planet  Pictures,  Inc. 

5746  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 
(See    advertisement    on    page    8) 
Post    Pictures    Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New   York  19 
(See   advertisement   on    page   41) 
The  Princeton  Film  Center 

55    Mountain    Ave.,   Princeton,   N.    .T. 
Shadow  Ai-ts  Studio 
1036  Chorro  St.,  San   Luis  Obispo,   Cal 
(Ste   advertisement    on    page   44) 
Sinimel-Meservey 

9538    Brighton    Way, 
Baverly  Hills,   Cal. 

(See    advertisement    on     page     1) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See    advertisement    on    page    42) 


S«-ank's    Motion    Pictures 

620  N.  Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(See     advertisement     on     page     46) 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc. 

Rockefeller   Center,    New    York    20 
(See    advertisement    on     page     45) 
A'isual    Education    Incorporated 

12th   at   Lamar,    Austin,    Texas 

Cotton    Exch.    Bldg.,   Dallas    1,    Tex. 
A'ocational    Guidance    Films,    Inc. 

2718    Beaver    Ave.,    Des    Moines,   la. 
AVillinms,    Brown    and    Earle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
V.M.C.A.    Motion    Picture   Bureau 

347   Madison   Ave.,   New  Y'ork    17 

19  S.   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 

1700    Patterson    Ave.,    Dallas    1,    Tex. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  401 

FILM  STUDY  GUIDES 

Scholastic     Bookshop 

Exclusive    Distributor 

National   Audio-Visual   Council 

Visual  Learning  Guides 

220   East   42nd   St.,   New    York   17,   N.    Y. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

Amncker's   Audio   Visual    Service 

2230   R.   Johnson   St.,   Madison    4,   Wis. 
The  Ampro  Corporation 

2839    N.    Western    Ave.,    Chicago    18 
(See  advertisement   on    page   2) 
Bell  &  Howell  Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Calhoun  Company 

101   Marietta  St.,  NW,  Atlanta   3,  Ga. 
Community  Movies 

1426   W^.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,   W.  Va. 
DeVry   Corporation 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,   Chicago   14,   111. 
(See   advertisement    in    page   4) 
Eastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

Kodascope    Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
GallnKher   Film   Service 

123    S.   Washington,   Green   Bay,    Wis. 
General    Films,   Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Hirsch   &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813    Orchard   St.,   Chicago    14,    111. 
(See    advertisement    on     page    40) 
Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth    St.,   Chicago   5,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  39) 
Kunz   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,   Philadelphia   7,   Pa. 

432   N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore   2,   Md. 
Moduli's  Inc. 

68    W.    48th    St.,    New   Y'ork    19,    N.    Y. 
Radio   Corporation   of   America 

Educational   Dept.,   Camden,   N.    J. 
(See    advertisement    on     page    31) 
Ralke   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual  Aids   Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449   W.   42nd   St.,   New  Y'ork   18,  N.   Y. 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  42) 
Victor    Animatograph     Corp. 

Davenport,    Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 
Visual    Education    Incorporated 

12th  at   Lamar,  Austin,   Tex. 

Cotton  Exch.  Bldg.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
Williams,  Brown   and  Earle,  Inc. 

91S   Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da-Lite   Screen    Co.,   Inc. 

2723   N.  Crawford  Ave.,   Chicago  39 
(See   advertisement   on    page    11) 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film    Building,    Cleveland,   Ohio 


Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
.Moeull's    Inc. 

68  W.   48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
National    Film    Service 

14   Glenwood  Ave.,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309    E.   Main    St.,    Richmond,   Va. 
Society   for  Visual   Education,  Inc. 

100    E.    Ohio    St.,    Chicago    11,    111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Southern  Visual  Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See    advertisement    on     page    42) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Society  for  Visual  Education.  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   III. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  35   and 
outside    back    cover) 
Stillfllni,  Inc. 

8443  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
( See    advertisement     on     page    46 1 
Visual    Sciences,    Suffern,    New    York 

(See   advertisement   on    page   44) 
AVilllanis,    Brown    and    Eurle,    Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

lirookinK    Taluni, 

Kelseyville,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  44) 
Hirsch   &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Kime  Kolor  Pictures 

1761     Sonoma     Dr.,     Altadena,     Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  42) 
Klein    &    Goodman 

18  S.   10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.Munday   &  Collins 

814   W.   8th   St.,    Los    Angeles   14,   Cal. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   46) 
Shadow   Arts    Studio 

1036  Chorro  St.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
(See    advertisement   on    page   44) 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
100    E.   Ohio  St.,   Chicago    11,    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Western    Colorfllms 

3734   N.E.  Chico  St.,  Portland  13,  Ore. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   44) 

SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Ideal    Pictures    Corp, 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,  Chicago   5,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  39) 
Keystone    A'icw    Co. 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  6) 
Radio-Mat    Slide   Co.,    Inc. 
222    Oakridge    Blvd. 
Daytona   Beach,   Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on   pave  43) 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409  Harrison   St.,   Davenport,   la. 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American   Optical  Co. 

Buffalo   11,  N.  Y'. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  9) 
Bausch  ,&  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
Rochester    2,    N.    Y. 

(See   advertisement   on    page   29) 
Chas.   Beseler   Company 

243   E.   23rd   St.,   New   York    10,   N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page   10) 
DeVry    Corporation 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicago    14,    III. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  4) 
General    Films.   Ltd. 

1531    13th    .Vve.,   Regina,    Sask. 
156   King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hirsch    &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Keystone    Vie»v    Co, 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(.See   advertisement   on    page    6) 
Society   for   Visual   Education,  Inc. 
100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Ralke    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 
Southern  Visual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  42) 
Williams,    Brown    and    Earle,    Inc. 
918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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More  clearly  than  if  they  were  right 
bes.de   you,   your   pupils   can  see   and 
understand  without  moving  from  their 
seats-when  you  perform  a  demonstra- 
tion from  your  desk   with   a  Spencer 
Model  B  Delineascope. 

From  a  convenient  horizontal  projec- 
tion platform,  it  throws  a  clear  cut 
image  onto  an  overhead  screen.  Science 
experiments,  drawings,  contours  of  spec- 


,,ens,  lantern  slides-all  are  projected 

ill  vivid  detail. 

For  further  information  about  this 
and  other  instruments  for  visual  in- 
struction, write  dept.   B12. 


American  W  Optical 

COMPANY 

Scientific  Instrument  Division 

Buffalo  15,  New  Vork 


Mana^aetm'mi  0/1  the  BPEHZER  jJele/i^le  chd^^'mriefi^ 
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r         The  method  of  exposing  targets  with  the         ^ 

KEYSTONE  Ooe/iUead  '1ackiiialoc^pJ^ 

has  Seo^^uU  ^IdtUtct  Ad<Mmta<f/^6> 
over  the  method  used  with  other  projectors 


1.  As  many  as  tivelve  exposures  may  be  made  from 
a  single  slide — as  against  one. 

2.  The  tw^elve  successive  exposures  are  projected  at 
the  same  spot  on  the  screen.  ' 

3.  The  cost  of  each  exposure  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

4.  The   projection   is   greatly   facilitated   because  of 
the  number  of  exposures  available  on  a  single  slide 


and  by  the  way  in  which  the  slide  is  manipulated. 

YES,  in  Economy,  in  Ease  of  Operation,  in  Flexibility 
to  Classroom  Requirements,  in  Adaptability  to  Pres- 
ent-Day Demands  and  to  Coming  Developments  in 
Projection  Material — the  Keystone  Overhead 
Tachistoscope  stands  first. 

Just  try  a  Keystone  Overhead  Tachistoscope — its  su- 
periority ivill  be  evident. 


SINCE 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY 
Meadville,  Penna. 

1892  —  PRODUCERS      OF      SUPERIOR 


VISUAL      AIDS 
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The  DV  I  Zone  Plan  Needs  Change 

WE  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege,  at  Milwaukee 
in  1940.  of  presenting  the  original  plan  for  a 
Zonal  organization  of  the  D  V  I.  We  were 
not  alone  in  our  enthusiasm  for.  after  discussion  in 
Committee  at  Atlantic  City  in  February  1941.  the  plan 
was  adopted  with  practical  unanimity  in  June  at  the 
D  V  I  meeting  in  Boston.  The  Zone  Plan  had  a 
thorough  trial  and  was  found  wanting.  Properly  we 
should  he  among  the  first  to  admit  failure  and  urge  a 
change. 

The  field  of  audio-visual  instruction  is  nation-wide 
hut  is  still  largely  unintegrated.  Coimtless  ''centers" 
are  very  nuich  alive  but  they  function  in  isolation.  The 
field  has  magnitude  without  coherence.  The  right  na- 
tional organization  can  knit  the  isolated  parts  into  a 
jjowerful  whole,  and  that  organization  should  inevit- 
ably be  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Given  swift  and 
steady  membership  growth,  by  thousands  instead  of 
hundreds,  the  D  V  I  can  bring  unity  and  strength  to 
this  field  of  vast  potentialities. 

The  Zone  Plan  was  a  mere  first  step,  but  it  was  in 
the  right  direction.  It  replaced  the  previous  shotgun 
method  of  nation-wide  membership  campaigns  from  a 
single  national  headquarters,  the  address  shifting  each 
year,  with  more  concentrated  campaigns  through  ten 
Zone  headquarters,  each  covering  a  limited  and  more 
familiar  territory.  It  did  achieve  a  two- fold  increase, 
possibly  three-fold,  but  we  want  fifty-fold!  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  to  continue,  modify,  or  di.scard  the 
Zone  plan.  We  would  vOte  for  the  middle  course,  modi- 
fication. 

The  Zones  proved  still  too  large  and  developed  two 
major  weaknesses.  First,  in  some  Zones  lack  of  eflfec- 
tive  headquarters  leadership  brought  insignificant  re- 
turns. Second,  in  many  Zones  local  centers  of  out- 
.standing  achievement  justly  claimed  the  right  to  handle 
membership  campaigns  in  their  own  self-developed 
territory — which  made  the  center  a  "branch"  of  the 
Zone — which  called  for  a  three-way  split  of  the  mem- 
bershij)  fee  (apart  from  the  magazine  subscription) 
between  "branch",  "zone",  and  "national" — which 
brought  about  hopeless  complexities  in  bookkeeping. 
.\nd  here  lies  the  key  to  the  right  "zone  plan" — an 
elastic  number  of  Zones  of  any  and  all  sizes,  ultimately 
covering  the  whole  country. 

We  would  like  to  see.  therefore,  the  following  funda- 
mental changes: 

(1)  .Abolish  present  arbitrary  ten  Zones  and  Zonal  Officers, 

(2)  Admit  as  "Zones  of  the  D  V  I"  all  local  centers  or 
organizations  of  significant  achievement  in  audio-visual 
instruction,  regardless  of  size  or  area  served. 

(3)  Give  each  such  Zone  exclusive  right  and  responsibility 
of  membership  campaigns  within  its  own  territory, 
whether  city-wide,  county-wide,  state-wide,  or  larger, 
with  no  overlapping  in  territory. 

(4)  Establish  thereby  a  two-way  division  of  membership 
fee.  between  "zone"  and  "national",  with  no  further 
subdivision  possible. 

(5)  Give  the  Zones  state-city  names — Ohio  Zl  Columbus. 
Texas  Z4  El  Paso.  etc. — the  number  of  Zones  per 
.'>tate  being  unlimited,  and  the  Z  number  showing 
order  of  admission  within  the  State. 

(6)  Then,  with  permanent  national  headquarters  undc- 
Vernon  Dameron  as  Executive  Secretary,  with  Zones 
working  territories  that  match  their  capabilities,  let 
the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  N  R  \ 
move   forward   to  real   accomplishment. 


The  ISew  Department 

WE  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  Mr.  William  S.  Hockman  as  Editor  of 
our  new  "Church  Department",  which  is  to 
cf)nsist  of  four  or  more  full  pages  each  month  always 
addition  to  the  regular  pages  of  Educational  Screen. 
On  the  opposite  page  is  Mr.  Hocknian's  introductory 
editorial  to  the  Clnirch  De])artment  whicli  begins  in 
the  March  issue. 

Our  new  colleague  pos.sesses  rare  (|ualifications  and 
experience  for  the  work.  He  received  his  .\,P>.  degree 
from  Randolph-Macon 
College,  his  A.M.  de- 
gree in  Religious  Edu 
cation  from  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Hockman  has  served 
various  denominations 
as  Director  of  Relig- 
ious F^ducation — at  tlic 
Central  Congregational 
Church  in  Topeka.  Cal- 
vary Methodist  in 
Wa.sliington,  and  Lake- 
wood  Presbyterian,  his 
present  ])osition.  in 
Lakew-ood.  Ohio.  He 
has  been  Chairman  of 
the     Department     of 

Christian  Education.  Cleveland  Church  hederation,  for 
six  years,  and  of  the  Directors'  Section.  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  for  two.  F"or  some 
twenty  summers  he  has  taught  courses  in  the  Leader- 
ship Training  Schools  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
denominations,  and  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  "Interna- 
tional Workshops  in  Visual  Education"  .sponsored  by 
the  International  Council. 

Mr.  Hockman's  numerous  writings  in  his  .special 
field  are  well  and  widely  known.  His  leaflet  written 
for  the  Methodi.sts,  "The  Use  of  Visual  .\ids  in  the 
Church",  has  been  distributed  by  many  denominations. 
His  "Films  Promote  Discussion"  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Religious  Education  was  the  first  article  in  a 
church  publication  on  the  film-forum  technique. 
Church  Management  invited  his  study  outline  on  "The 
Use  of  Visual  Aids"  for  their  July-August  issue  last, 
and  Religious  Education  carried  his  "Use  of  Slides 
and  Films"  in  their  November- December  visual  educa- 
tion issue.  Our  readers  are  free  to  -a'rite  direct  to  Mr. 
Hockman  at  204.?  Mars  .Az'enue.  Lakezvood  7,  Ohio. 

A  Reader  Speaks 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  in  ymir  recent  issue  that  you  are 
to  have  a  "Church  Department"  in  visual  education. 
This  will  serve  a  long-felt  need  among  church  leaders. 
1  am  personally  acc|uainted  with  Mr.  William  S.  Hock- 
man. who  has  been  selected  to  head  this  department.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated  in  making  a  wise  choice  of  a  man 
with  such  fine  character  and  ability.  More  church  leader* 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  his  experiences 
in  this  important  field. 

JOSEPH     MOSCA.    Member    Visual    Aid    Committee 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
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The  Church  Department 


Editorial 

THIS  department  is  new.  The  magazine  is  old — 
this  being  the  25th  vohime.  In  it,  for  nearly  a 
qnarter  of  a  century,  visually-minded  school 
people  have  discussed  their  ideas  and  questions  with 
mutual  helpfulness.  Now  the  editor  and  publisher  in- 
vite the  visually-minded  church  leaders  to  use  one 
section  of  this  respected  magazine — for  the  discussion 
of  problems,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  clarification  of  our  thinking — as  the  church 
employs  more  widely  and  intensively  visual  means  and 
methods  in  the  achievement  of  its  goals  in  a  free  and 
increasingly  democratic  society. 

In  the  local  community,  school  and  church  are  never 
far  apart  in  purpose  and  leadership.  It  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  both  that  they  can  be  thus  closely  as- 
sociated in  Educational  Screen  in  their  cominon 
quest  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  place  of  visual 
media  in  that  part  of  the  total  education  of  the  citizen 
to  which  each  addresses  itself. 

We  want  this  Church  Department  to  belong  to  the 
whole  church.  Every  unit  of  the  church  in  America  is 
invited  to  contribute  its  questions  and  best  thinking. 
The  large  denomination  and  the  small  communion  will 
be  heard.  The  Kingdom  comes  through  the  efforts  of 
all.  If  the  sound  and  intelligent  use  of  visual  aids  can 
help  one  part  of  the  church,  no  denomination  or  com- 
munion can  ignore  visual  aids.  We  will  use  the  term 
■'church"  to  encompass  the  field  of  religious  effort  and 
interest  in  the  same  way  that  the  term  "school"  com- 
monly denotes  the  field  of  educational  endeavor.  There- 
fore, let  the  church — every  faith  and  communion — 
contribute  to  and  receive  from  this  department. 

These  columns  not  only  belong  to  the  church  ex- 
ten,sively,  but  intensively,  also.  We  will  welcome  the 
comments,  ideas,  insights,  problems,  and  solutions  of 
every  one  within  the  church  from  the  classroom  teacher 
to  the  chairman  of  the  council  of  bishops.  The  church 
moves  forward  thru  the  work  and  loyalty  of  many  men 
and  women,  scattered  up  and  down  thru  the  ranks  of 
leadership  and  res])C)nsil)ility.  Each  one  is  a  part  of 
the  total  church.  The  whole  is  dependent  upon  each. 
The  girl  who  takes  the  (right)  film  can  from  the 
shelf  and  sends  it  on  its  way  with  expedition  contrib- 
utes to  the  learning  experience  of  a  group  as  definitely 
as  the  leader  who  plans  the  program.  Let  us  cultivate 
a  fellowship  within  the  church  as  well  as  throughout 
the  church. 

We  expect  all  the  visual  aids  to  learning,  projected 
and  non-projected,  to  be  considered  on  these  pages.  We 
would  do  well  to  appraise  each  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral categories  of  objectives  of  the  church :  instruction, 
interest,  motivation  and  worship.  We  shall  welcome 
discussion  centering  in  any  of  the  four  great  areas  of 
visual  education :  jiroduction.  distribution,  evaluation, 
and  utilization.  In  each  area  the  church  needs  to  do 
some  clear-headed  thinking. 


WILLIAM  S.  HOCKMAN,  Editor 


At  present,  too  few  of  the  ])roducers  appreciate  the 
problems  of  the  utilizers,  and  the  reverse  is  true,  also. 
No  one  should  work  in  isolation.  This  department  can 
be  one  medium  of  cominunication.  User  and  producer 
need  to  know  each  other,  consult  each  other,  come  to 
respect  and  trust  each  other,  if  the  church  is  to  receive 
u.sable  materials  from  the  studio.  Those  charged  with 
evaluation  and  the  development  of  criteria  must  be  in 
contact  with  the  realities  of  both  the  studio  and  the 
chapel. 

All  kinds  of  helpful  articles  will  be  welcome  to 
these  pages :  the  closely-reasoned  discussion  which  will 
bring  us  all  back  to  fundamentals ;  the  article  that  il- 
luminates with  a  flash  of  insight ;  the  statement  of  a 
problem ;  and  the  contribution  that  tells  us  a  better  way 
to  do  some  one  thing.  We  want  news — news  from  all 
corners  of  the  church,  and  from  all  interests  within 
the  church.  Tell  us  about  institutes,  workshops  and 
courses  in  visual  aids,  and  let  us  publish  in  the  May  or 
June  issue  all  those  projected  for  this  summer. 

We  hope  to  list  and  briefly  describe  the  new  releases 
of  all  kinds  of  visual  materials,  and  mention  those  in 
production.  From  time  to  time  critical  reviews  of  visual 
materials  will  be  given.  We  will  want  reviews  of  books, 
and  notations  of  helpful  booklets,  pamphlets,  leaflets 
and   magazine   articles  on   visual   aids   in  the  church. 

We  hope  to  develop  a  "We  Used"  section  in  which 
you  can  tell  us  what  you  used,  with  whom  it  was  used, 
whv.  and  how,  and  comment  on  the  results  you  se- 
cured. The  church  is  starving  for  this  kind  of  material. 
Thousands  of  church  people  are  using  visual  aids  each 
week  but  they  are  not  telling  each  other  how  they  are 
doing  it. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  the  pastor — the 
head  of  the  local  church  and  the  one  responsible  for 
the  total  eiTectiveness  of  the  church.  What  is  the  pastor 
thinking  about  visual  aids?  There  must  be  several 
thousand  directors  of  religious  education  scattered  thru 
the  church  of  America.  These  pages  belong  also  to 
you.  By  training  and  experience  you  are  entitled  to 
make  your  observations,  report  your  experience,  ask 
your  questions. 

Visual  aids  are  being  reappraised  by  those  who  are 
leading  in  the  outreach  of  the  church  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  statesmen  of  the  missionary  movement 
see  in  visual  aids  an  effective  method  to  inform  and 
energize  millions  of  church  members  to  support  a 
world  wide  enterprise  of  missions  and  reconstruction. 
They  must,  in  like  manner,  use  visual  aids  to  reach  the 
masses  of  war-weary  mankind  whose  bodies  are  hungry 
for  food,  whose  minds  long  for  truth,  and  whose  spirits 
thirst  for  a  decent  amount  of  freedom. 

Let  us  make  these  pages  the  cross-roads  of  the 
thinking  of  the  church  in  the  field  of  visual  educa- 
tion. Let  us  use  this  department  to  stimulate  and 
guide  the  growth  of  our  knowledge,  inspiration  and 
insight.  W.S.H. 
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is  a  Muejay't 


If  you  were  to  apply  your  own  Ideas  of 
color  to  this  well-known  bird,  It  Is  likely 
you  would  color  some  areas  Incorrectly. 
But  the  CORONET  sound  motion  picture, 
THE  BOBOLINK  AND  BLUEJAY,  presents 
young  bluejays  and  their  parents  in  fu//, 
lifelike,  natural  color  —  gives  correct  Im- 
pressions to  all  who  see  It,  It  is  but  one 
of  the  popular  color  films  In  the  new 
catalog  of  CORONET  Instructional  Films. 


There  are  dozens  of  other  Coronet  natural  color  sound  films 
available  on  birds,  flowers,  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  life  in  Mex- 
ico, science,  health,  safety,  vocational  guidance  and  physical  edu- 
cation. Some  are  also  available  in  black  and  white,  and  a  few 
subjects  which  do  not  require  color  are  black  and  white  only. 
All  have  been  produced  in  collaboration  with  subject  matter 
specialists  for  classroom  use.  Many  others  are  in  production. 

Write  for  the  new  illustrated  catalog  of  Coronet 
Instructional   Films  —  it   will   be   mailed  promptly. 


CORONET 


INSTRUCTIONAL  FILMS 

919   NORTH    MICHIGAN   AVENUE,   CHICAGO    11,   ILL. 
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Looking  Ahead  Twenty -Five  Years 
in  Audio- Visual  Education 


FRANCIS  WRIGHT  NOEL,  Director 

California  State  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education 

Sacramento,  California 


ELIZABETH  GOUDY  NOEL 

Formerly  Specialist 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


A  masterful  presentation  of  some  possibilities  ahead  of 
audio-visual  education — the  trials  as  well  as  the  triumphs. 


CRYSTAL  gazing  is  for  the  fakirs,  prognosticat- 
ing is  for  the  seers.  We  are  neither.  Proph- 
esying a  few  years  ahead  about  any  tiling 
is  hazardous  .  .  .  and  twenty-five  years  is  like  long- 
range  weatlier  forecasting  .  .  .  anyl)ody's  guess. 
Weather  forecasting  deals  with  cosmic  events  beyond 
the  control  of  man.  Hut  what  happens  to  audio-visual 
education  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  is  decidedly 
within  the  control  of  audio-visual  education  leaders. 
If  their  leadership  is  based  upon  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  democratic  education,  adequate 
educational  preparation  for  their  work,  broad  exper- 
ience in  the  various  aspects  of  audio-visual  education, 
wise  application  of  such  experience  to  problems  in  the 
field,  and  courage  and  ability  to  do  the  things  ihey 
believe  in,  then  the  future  is  bright.  There  is  much 
evidence  that  such  leadership  is  emerging.  Our  pre- 
dictions are  based  upon  faith  in  that  leadership 

It  takes  no  seer  to  predict  an  ever-increasing  u.se  of 
these  materials  by  business,  industry,  and  the  agencies 
of  government.  Advertisers  will  use  them  extensively. 
Pressure  groups  will  seize  on  these  media  to  propa- 
gandize in  favor  of  their  special  interests.  Churches, 
clubs,  and  other  cultural  groups  in  our  society  will 
expand  their  uses  of  these  materials.  And  while  school 
use  of  them  will  lag  behind  this  procession,  the  impact 
of  the  out-of-school  use  of  audio-visual  materials  will 
certainly  create  a  greater  demand  for  their  use  in 
educational  institutions.  Increased  use  by  educators 
will  help  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  "audio-visual  edu- 
cation" and  to  establish  it  as  carefully  planned  and 
integrated  instructional  use  of  motion  ])ictures,  slides, 
filmstrips,  stereographs,  study,  prints,  micro-projec- 
tions, radio,  television,  posters,  maps,  charts,  graph.s, 
objects,  models,  field  trips,  and  synthetic  training  de- 
vices. But  audio-visual  education  will  be  recognized 
as  more  than  a  matter  of  materials  and  techniques,  or 
a  new  way  of  teaching  the  same  old  things.  The 
dynamics  of  the  aids  themselves — tiicir  content,  organ- 
ization, and  manner  of  presentation — make  them  po- 
tential means  of  presenting  the  interrelationship  of  our 
interdependent  society,  of  initiating  new  patterns  of 
life  rooted  in  .scientific  discoveries  and  technological 
advances,  and  of  ])roviding  a  means  of  securing  the 
co-operation  in  thought  and  behavior  so  essential  to 
order,  progress  and  peace.  The  educational  use  of 
motion  pictures,  radio,  slides,  and  filmstrips,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  aids,  in  the  classroom  will  be  accej/ted 
as  an  essential  means  of  insuring  education  against 
isolation  from  the  stream  of  world  events. 


NOTE:  When  the  Editor  of  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
asked  us  to  peer  into  the  future  of  audio-visual  education, 
we  were  apprehensive  and  with  the  writing  of  this  article, 
apprehension  increases.  No  claim  is  made  for  the  original- 
ity of  the  ideas  presented  here  and  any  resemblance  to 
what  may  actually  happen  will  surely  be  a  coincidence! 

The  Authors 

Patrick  Henry's  observation,  "I  know  of  no  wav  to 
judge  the  future  except  by  the  pa.st,"  is  in  point  here, 
for  judging  the  past  seems  to  be  the  safest  means  of 
l^redicting  the  future.  The  history  of  America's  ac- 
complishments, of  transforming  a  wilderness  into  a 
great  agricultural  and  industrial  nation,  is  one  of  ful- 
filling needs  and  solving  problems.  The  history  of  the 
westward  expansion,  the  story  of  the  railroads  and 
highways,  the  development  of  the  telephone,  telegraph 
and  radio  communications,  and  even  the  history  of 
.\merican  education  itself,  show  that  the  needs  of  one 
period  become  the  deeds  of  the  next.  To  follow  this 
.same  line  of  thinking  then,  an  analysis  of  present-day 
needs  in  audio-visual  education  becomes  the  basis  for 
predicting  the  future. 

Teacher  competency  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation. This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  present-day 
problem.  Solving  it  is  a  continuous  process.  Even 
now  the  quantity  and  variety  of  audio-visual  in.struc- 
tion  materials  greatly  outflank  teacher  competency  in 
cft'ective  use  of  them.  There  is  statistical  proof  of 
our  failure  to  use  even  a  small  percentage  of  the  edu- 
cational radio  programs.  Valuable  pictorial  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  magazines,  catalogues  and  pamphlets 
which  can  be  obtained  from  many  sources  at  little  or 
no  co.st.  Yet  teacher  use  of  these  materials  is  still 
very  limited.  The  wealth  of  films,  filmstrips.  and  slides, 
many  of  which  provide  educational  experiences  not 
otherwise  obtainable,  have  only  scattered  uses  in 
schools.  Past  experience  shows  that  increased  use  of  all 
audio-visual  materials  depends  ujxm  teachers  knowing 
of  the  materials,  understanding  their  educational  value, 
and  having  skill  in  using  them.  Developing  teacher 
competency  in  the  use  of  these  aids  (as  well  as  super- 
visor and  administrative  com])etency)  is  a  resjxjnsi- 
liility  of  both  teacher  training  institutions  and  school 
administrators.  It  has  two  aspects,  in-service  and  pre- 
service  training.  Teachers'  colleges  have  the  primary 
res]ionsibility  for  the  pre-service  aspect.  Indications 
are  that  teacher  training  institutions  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  jiroblem.  The  future  will  bring  courses, 
units,  and  practical  ex])eriences  into  the  teacher  train- 
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nig  curriculum  \\hich  will  assure  teacher  competency 
in  audio-visual  education.  Many  teacher  training  in- 
stitutions will  require  this  work.  College  instructors 
will  use  these  materials  in  their  classes!  In-service 
teacher  training  will  receive  major  attention  from 
most  administrators  and  their  supervisory  staffs. 
Twenty-five  years  from  now  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman's 
ohservation  of  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  skill  of  tlic 
teacher  makes  the  difference  between  the  audio-vi'-ual 
instructional  materials  being  worth  while  or  a  waste  of 
time,  will  still  be  true,  but  educational  institutions  will 
have  done  something  to  implement  his  words. 

Acceptance  by  the  public  and  by  school  authorities 
oj  the  place  of  audio-visual  materials  in  a  good  school 
program.  Long  before  our  period  closes,  these  ma- 
terials will  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  classroom 
as  are  comfortable  seats,  good  lighting,  ventilation, 
blackboards,  books  and  teachers"  desks.  Miss  X  taking 
a  new  teaching  position  in  Little  Town  will  be  aware 
of  the  values  of  these  materials  and  will  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  use.  She  will  expect  to  find  appropri- 
ate audio-visual  instructional  materials.  Likewise,  she 
will  be  given  school  time  to  familiarize  herself  with 
new  materials  as  they  are  available.  They  will  be 
bought  from  public  monies.  Pay  assemblies  with 
movies  will  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  pur- 
chasing audio-visual  equipment,  nor  will  P.T.A.'s  be 
asked  to  do  so.  The  history  of  jniblic  education  shows 
that  the  public  will  support  what  it  believes  in. 

Better  equipment  and  materials  will  be  available. 
The  quality  of  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment 
will  be  improved  as  the  result  of  past  experiences, 
current  research,  and  future  co-operation  between  edu- 
cators and  producers.  Better  materials  will  lead  to 
greater  use  and  greater  use  will  lead  to  lower  prices. 
Good  utilization  techniques  requiring  class  particijia- 
tion  will  be  built  into  some  materials  for  specialized 
subject  fields.  A  much  wider  range  of  subjects  will  be 
available  in  all  the  media.  New  devices  will  make 
])ossible  low-cost  color  and  three  dimension  projection. 
The  .stereoscope,  modernized,  will  again  return,  taking 
a  prominent  place  in  classroom  instruction.  Vccto- 
graphs  will  come  into  general  use  especially  in  the  vis- 
ualization of  mathematical  conce])ts.  Mechanical  equi])- 
inent  will  be  simplified  and  lighter  in  weight.  .A  sound 
motion  picture  projector  will  be  n^anufactured  especial- 
ly for  classroom  needs.  The.se  will  be  ])robably  fol- 
lowed later  by  small  individual  desk  prtjjectors  for 
use  by  individual  students. 

Solution  of  t-zvo  conflicting  trends.  Modern  school 
design  seeks  to  admit  more  and  more  light  into  the 
classroom  and  bilateral  lighting  even  now  is  consid- 
ered a  must  on  the  part  of  many  school  architects. 
Projected  materials  at  present  require  reduction  or 
exclusion  of  light.  Present  darkening  facilities  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  For  those  who  want  daylight 
projection  the  ultimate  solution  may  be  projectors  with 
two  or  three  times  as  much  light  power  combined  with 
a  refined,  im])roved  transluscent  .screen  and  reflecting 
box.  Special  classrooms  for  the  use  of  projection  ma- 
terials have  not  solved  this  problem,  nor  will  they. 
.-\udio-visuai  materials  achieve  their  optimum  educa- 
tional  value   when    they   are   used   in   the   regular,    in- 


structional environment.  Extensive  and  intensive  use 
of  these  materials  during  the  next  twenty-five  year 
period  will  make  special  projection  rooms  unequal 
to  the  demands  for  their  use.  Every  classroom  will 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  use  of  all  audio- 
visual materials. 

Research.  Research  studies  to  prove  whether  or  not 
audio-visual  materials  are  more  effective  than  are 
other  teaching  tools  or  whether  one  aid  is  better  than 
another  aid  will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  cease.  Re- 
search will  be  directed  primarily  into  four  constructive 
channels:  (a)  Ways  of  producing  better  materials  to 
meet  educational  needs;  ("b)  Ways  of  utilizing  the 
materials  more  effectively.  (Research  will  provide 
])sychological  data  tipon  which  to  base  sound  utilization 
techniques.  These  techniques  will  probably  vary 
greatly  in  terms  of  the  materials  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used)  (c)  Ways  of  using  these  ma- 
terials as  contributions  to  curriculum  revision,  and  (d) 
Ways  of  developing  .skills  in  seeing  and  hearing.  Seeing 
and  hearing  comprehension  w-ill  be  given  as  great  an 
emphasis  in  schools  of  the  future  as  is  given  at  pre- 
sent to  reading  comprehension.  Dr.  Samuel  Renshaw, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  has  demonstrated  that  tre- 
mendous gains  in  learning  are  possible  when  people 
have  developed  seeing  and  hearing  skills.  Naval  air- 
craft recognition  courses,  based  upon  his  theories, 
trained  students  to  recognize  various  kinds  of  air- 
planes in  as  little  as  l/250th  of  a  second.  Teaching 
inipils  how  to  see  and  to  listen  will  be  as  fundamental 
as  teaching  them  how  to  read  and  write.  Continuous 
evaluation  of  materials  and  practices  will  also  charac- 
terize this  period. 

Decentralization  of  materials.  Armed-force  exjH-r- 
ience  has  clearly  indicated  that  as  intensive  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  develops  the  need  to  have  them 
innnediately  available  increases.  Intensive  use  requires 
that  the  materials  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possii)le  to 
the  point  of  use.  Our  twenty-five  year  period  will 
see  continuous  decentralization  of  distribution  centers. 
.\s  the  unit  costs  of  materials  and  equi])ment  decreases 
the  time  will  come  when  many  schools  will  have  sub- 
stantial depositories  located  in  each  Iniilding.  This 
will  make  possible  the  use  of  these  materials  by  in- 
dividuals and  small  groups  for  reference  and  study 
])urposes  much  as  they  use  libraries.  Provisions  will 
be  made  for  cubicles  where  students  can  view  motion 
])ictures,  film  strips,  lantern  slides  and  other  projected 
materials.  Similar  rooms  will  be  available  for  audi- 
tioning radio  transcriptions,  records  of  speeches,  and 
dramatic  plays.  Visual  and  auditory  "reference"  ma- 
terials will  be  available  in  sets  on  various  subjects, 
nuich  as  encyclopedias  are  now.  Books  and  audio- 
visual materials  will  be  correlated  for  certain  core 
courses  or  units  common  to  most  curriculums.  Teacher 
manuals  or  guides  will  accompany  materials  developed 
for  school  use ;  pictorial  workbooks  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  films;  and  units  comprised  of  combin- 
ations of  aids  will  be  in  regular  use.  Textbooks  and 
encyclopedias  will  contain  references  to  appropriate 
audio-visual  materials. 

Audio-P'isual  Education  Dcfarlmrnts.  :\  school 
district  not  providing  its  teachers  with  the  services  of 
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at!  aiuiid-visual  df])artnK'nt  or  teacher  service  center 
will  he  considered  "retarded."  These  dej^artnients 
will  ])rovide  teachers  and  school  staffs  with  a  wide 
range  of  audio-visual  materials  which  will  he  as 
easy  to  ohtain  as  books  now  are  from  the  library. 
I'-ach  department  will  be  staffed  by  professionally 
competent  personnel,  who  will  provide  professional 
counsel  in  the  selection,  utilization,  and  evaluation 
of  the  materials.  The  Department's  offerings  will 
vary  considerably  depending  upon  the  school  cur- 
riculum, the  size  of  the  area  it  serves,  and  the  fin- 
ancial ability  of  the  district  to  support  an  adequate 
educational  program.  Many  states  will  ]irovide 
e((uaIization  funds  for  the  support  of  the.se  depart- 
ments and  w'ill  exercise  considerable  direction  over 
them  in  regard  to  their  standards  of  educational 
service.  Most  states  will  have  an  audio-visual  educa- 
tion office  at  the  state  level  to  give  direction  and  over- 
all leadership  to  the  movement  and  to  assure  that  the 
use  of  the.se  materials  is  not  conceived  alone  in  terms 
of  subject  matter  and  grade  levels. 

International  asf^ccts  of  audio-visual  education.  This 
movement  is  world  wide.  Broadly  conceived  it  has 
])articular  significance  to  the  period  of  international 
understanding  and  co-ojjeration  which  we  are  entering. 
Discussions  by  one  of  the  authors  with  high  authori- 
ties from  the  various  governments  of  Europe  and  Asia 
who  were  attending  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers 
of  Education  in  London  early  in  1945  made  it  evident 
that  they  understand  the  importance  and  significance  of 
itie  movement.*  All  were  convinced  that  no  educational 
system  of  the  future  could  be  successful  except  as  it 
])rt)vided  for  extensive  and  intensive  use  of  audio- 
visual materials.  The  next  twenty-five  years  will 
.see  m(jst  nations  of  the  world  making  use  of  these 
as  "basic"  teaching  materials.  Many  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  .for  example  the  northern  regions  of 
America  and  parts  of  Central  and  South  America, 
.\frica,  and  Asia  have  skipped  several  stages  in  the 
development  of  transportation,  going  directly  from 
l^rimitive  means  of  travel  to  the  airplane.  Likewise 
nations  which  now  have  inadequate  educational  systems 
will  omit  intermediate  stages  of  educational  develop- 
ment and  will  go  directly  to  the  use  of  audio-visual 
education  materials  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  illiter- 
acy and  rai.sc  the  educational  level  of  their  citizenry. 

Educational  Screen  in  1970.  To  para])hrase  Ten- 
nyson's famous  lines  from  "The  Brook,"  "Men  may 
come  and  men  may  go  but  1  go  on  forever" — magazines 
may  come  and  magazines  may  go  but  Educational 
Screen  goes  on  forever,  if  it  continues  to  maintain  high 
professional  standards  and  a  well-defined  editorial 
l)oIicy.  to  give  the  kind  of  leadership  referred  to  in 
this  forecast. 


audio-visual 


7  ((  recapitulate.  7L'e  predict : 

1.  Gf)od    leadership    in    the    field 
education  specialists. 

2.  l{xtensive  use  of  audio-visual  materials  by  out 
of  school  agencies. 


*Franci.s  W.  Noel  was  .■\udio-Vi.sual  Consultant  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State  to  the  Conference  of  .Mlied  Ministers  of 
Education  meeting  in  London.   1945. 


3.  Recognitiori  of  the  broad  concepts  of  audio- 
visual education  as  applied  to  the  educative  pro- 
cesses. 

4.  Great  emphasis  on  the  development  of  teacher 
competency  in  both  its  pre-service  and  in-service 
aspects. 

5.  Public  acceptance  and  financial  support  of 
audio-visual  education  in  a  good  school  pro- 
gram. 

6.  Development  of  better  equipment  and  materials. 

7.  Adequate  physical  provisions  for  the  use  of 
audio-visual   luaterials  in   classrooms. 

8.  Extensive  research  leading  to  better  materials 
and  equipment,  proper  curriculum  placement, 
better  utilization,  and  the  development  of  skills 
in  seeing  and  hearing. 

9.  Continuous  decentralization  in  the  location  of 
materials. 

10.  Widespread  development  of  professionally  staf- 
fed Audio- Visual  Education  Departments  offer- 
ing broad  material  and  professional  services 
to  school  staffs. 

11.  Use  of  audio-visual  materials  by  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  their  educational  pro- 
grams. 

12.  In  1970  Educational  Screen  still  a  dominant 
influence  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education. 

.\  rosy  picture  has  been  painted.  But  the  highroad 
we  are  to  travel  is  not  without  its  chuckholes  and 
dangerous  ledges.  Failure  to  recognize  and  avoid 
these  areas  can  drastically  alter  predictions.  Here 
are  some  words  of  caution. 

Those  responsible  for  directing  audio-visual  educa- 
tion ]>rograms  in  schools  should  avoid  overstressing 
any  single  aspect  of  the  field.  Such  a  tendency  to 
concentrate  on  production  or  distribution  of  audio- 
\'isual  materials  is  already  apparent  in  some  schoo 
svstems  and  institutions  oi  higher  learning.  This 
overconcentration  has  meant  the  neglect  of  the  equally 
important  problems  of  selection,  utilization,  and  evalua- 
tion. It  also  has  meant  that  many  universities  do  not 
view  audio-visual  problems  as  more  highly  specialized 
than  guidance  or  measurement  problems.  Often  it  is 
regarded  only  as  an  instructional  device  to  teach  exist- 
ing subject  matter — not  as  a  means  of  altering  the 
content  of  courses,  of  effecting  changes  in  the  place- 
ment of  materials  in  the  curriculum,  of  revising  cur- 
riculum and  perhaps  altering  actual  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  public  may  be  oversold 
(,n  a  pseudo-type  of  audio-visual  education  and  there 
is  a  danger  of  substituting  over-expansion  for  growth. 
This  thing  can  be  a  Frankenstein  to  education.  As  the 
production  and  sale  of  these  materials  become  big 
i)usiness,  groups  not  having  the  best  interests  of  edu- 
cation at  heart  may  bring  pressures  on  school  people 
that  will  threaten  the  healthy  development  of  the  move- 
ment and  lead  to  experiences  paralleling  those  of  a 
generati(jn  ago  in  the  textbook  field. 

Current  enthusiasm  for  tailor-made  materials,  pro- 
duced for  our  so-called  specific  needs,  may  cause  us  to 
pass   uj)   a   wealth    of   audio-visual    materials   of   great 

{Concluded  on  page  79) 
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Emphatic  evidence  of  the  worth  and  availability 
of  audio-visual  aids  for  teachers  of  economics. 


THE  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  its  recent 
work.  Education  For  All  American  Youth, 
maintains  that  "Every  American  youth  should  under- 
stand the  structure  and  operation  of  the  economic 
system,  and  should  be  sensitive  to  the  effects,  in  terms 
of  social  well-being,  of  his  economic  acts  as  producer, 
consumer,  and  citizen."  And  again,  "Most  of  us 
spend  the  major  part  of  our  waking  hours  in  economic 
activities  as  producers  of  goods  and  services  which 
other  people  consume  and  as  consumers  of  goods 
and  services  which  other  people  have  produced." 

Youth  should  understand  our  complex  present- 
day  economic  society  and  the  problems  it  presents. 
They  should  realize  the  recent  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  society  and  the  changes  that  are  now 
taking  place,  and  how  these  changes  will  affect  them. 
They  should  be  brought  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  how  this  way  of  life  has 
been  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  American  society  and 
American  government.  They  should  realize  the  extent 
to  which  the  economic  system  is  able  to  meet  the 
material  needs  of  this  society. 

With  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  recent  global 
conflict,  a  national  debt  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  billion,  the  problems  of  reconversion  and  rehabil- 
itation, the  threats  of  increasing  strikes  and  unemploy- 
ment, obviously  the  problem  of  taxes  is  ever-present, 
and  will  be  for  decades  to  come.  Surely  it  is  not  neces- 
sary today  to  argue  that  youth  should  study  the 
financial  structure  of  the  government  and  be  con- 
cerned about  adequate,  just  and  equitable  tax  legis- 
lation and  administration. 


Students  should  realize  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  problems  of  the  consumer.  They  should  become 
consumer  conscious.  Youth  should  become  familiar 
with  the  techniques  of  better  buymanship.  They  should 
be  trained  in  the  importance  of  and  the  need  for  the 
wise  purchase  of  both  goods  and  services.  They 
.should  be  cognizant  of  fraudulent  .schemes  and  ([uack 
cures.  They  should  learn  to  guard  themselves  against 
misleading  advertising  and  high  pressure  salesmanship. 
They  should  take  advantage  of  all  agencies  and  in- 
formation available  for  their  protection. 

Market  quotations,  price  ceilings  and  various  ad- 
vertisements in  the  local  newspapers  give  substantial 
and  useful  consumer  information  and  help  our  boys 
and  girls  to  become  more  intelligent  about  their  per- 
sonal S]iending.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  pre- 
pare daily  bulletin  board  exhibits  with  hints  and  .sug- 
gestions assisting  buyers.  Tlie  material  .should  lie  kept 
strictly  up-to-date.  Occasional  brief  tests  on  the  .'■ab- 
ject matter  of  the  items  displayed  will  help  to  stimuiate 
attention  to  current  material. 

Graphs  and  charts  illustrating  the  various  consumer 
problems,  such  as  j)rice  and  income  changes:  diagrams 
showing  the  causes  and  dangers  of  inflation  ;  budgets, 
both  family  and  personal,  will  help  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  for  the  financial  ])lanning  of  the  income. 
It  is  not  only  important  that  our  students  learn  to 
budget  carefully  and  to  spend  intelligently,  but  they 
should  also  be  taught  to  invest  wisely  and  to  realize 
that  they  ha\e  a  financial  and  moral  res]5onsibilit\-  to 
contribute    to    the    welfare    of   others. 

In  addition  to  the  consumer  magazines — Consumrrs' 


Scenes  from  the  film,  "World  of  Plenty"  (Briti.sli  Information  Services) 
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Ciiiclc,  issued  monthly  by  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.  C,  Consumers'  Digest  published 
by  Consumers  Research,  Inc.  (Washington,  New- 
Jersey),  the  bulletins  and  reports  of  Consumers' 
L'nion  of  the  United  States,  Inc.  (17  Union  Square 
West.  New  York)  and  of  Cooperative  Distributors, 
Inc.  (116  East  16th  Street,  New  York) — one  should 
not  overlook  such  periodicals  as  the  American  Muga- 
cine,  American  Observer,  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Banking. 
Business  IVecIc,  Current  History,  Fortune  Magazine, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Neivszi'eck,  Reader's  Digest, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Scholastic,  Surzrv  Graphic 
etc.  which  contain  many  helpful  articles  on  the  var- 
ious phases  of  consumer  education.  The  many  ex- 
cellent pamphlets  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  leaflets 
put  out  by  the  National  Better  Business  are  of  real 
value. 

A  classroom  lijjrary  of  up-to-date  pamphlets  and 
clippings,  charts  and  graphs,  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  for 


(Courtesy  United  Kingdom   Information  Office) 

Italian   civilians  washing  clothes   at   street  fountain. 
From  "UNRRA"  ( Rck-asod  by  Xatioiial  Film  Board) 

teaching  consumer  education.  Such  materials  are  also 
essential  for  a  well-kept  bulletin  board. 

Radio  programs  as  outside  listening  assignments 
should  constitute  an  integral  j^art  of  the  work.  Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  listen  to  several  diiler- 
ent  radio  programs  on  consumer  interests  and  make 
a  report  comparing  the  topics  handled  and  the  general 
usefulness  of  the  information  given.  Or  they  may  be 
asked  to  contrast  two  programs,  one  in  which  the 
statements  ajjpear  sound  and  trustworthy  and  one 
in  which  false  and  misleading  claims  seem  to  be  made. 

The  Recordings  Division  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Film  Library  offers  a  number  of  recordings  drama- 
tizing characteristic  experiences  with  personal  borrow- 
ing and  loan  sharks ;  presenting  the  salient  factors  that 
siiould  be  weighed  when  one  is  going  to  borrow  money 
or  buy  on  the  installment  plan. 


From  "Managing  the  Family  Income" 
(Houseliold  Finance  Corp.) 

One  no  longer  searches  in  vain  for  excellent  motion 
pictures  geared  to  help  young  people  understand  their 
l)roblems  as  producers,  consumers  and  citizens.  For  a 
better  appreciation  of  some  of  the  financial  problems 
that  developed  as  a  part  of  the  war  and  that  are  car- 
ried over  into  the  postwar  era  there  are  such  films 
as  Blade  Marketing  (owi).  Partners  in  Crime  (bis) — 
which  shows  the  criminal  aspects  of  black  markets  in 
England — .  Prices  Unlimited  (owi)— an  excellent 
Ijresentation  of  the  conditions  that  would  result  if 
there  were  no  price  control — ,  In  The  Wake  nj  the 
.Armies:  UNRRA  (nfb),  and  IVorld  oj  Plenty  (bis) 
The  latter,  an  original  documentary  film,  presents  the 
many  pha.ses  of  the  food  problem — production,  dis- 
tribution, waste,  wartime  control  and  postwar  plan- 
ning. 

Such  films  as  Protecting  the  Consumer  (mot), 
which  shows  the  losses  due  to  unscrupulous  sales 
methods  and  tells  the  steps  taken  to  eliminate  fraud  and 
t(^  educate  the  consumer ;  Triumph  H'ilhout  Drums, 
(TFc),  which  relates  the  struggle  for  the  passage  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act ;  and  Where  Your  Money 
Coes  (iMc.\),  which  warns  about  costly  buying  habits 
and  explains  how  distribution  costs  amount  to  fifty- 
nine  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  help  to  present  the 
])roblems  of  consumer  buying. 

Managing  the  Family  Income  (iiKc).  is  perhaps  the 
best  film  presentation  of  the  difficulties  of  budgeting. 
.\  complete  lesson  guide  is  available  with  this  picture 
a>  well  as  an  excellent  "Budget  Calendar." 

There  are  at  least  three  good  motion  pictures  on  the 
subject  of  social  security— ^oa'a/  Security  (tfc)  ;  Old 
Age  and  Family  Security  and  Social  Securitv  for  the 
Nation  (.ssb) — any  one  of  which  will  help  to  vitalize 
a  discussion  of  this  timely  topic. 

Two  films  especially  pertinent  to  the  field  of  credit 
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and  the  proljlcnis  of  personal  borrowing  are  The  Land 
to  Have  and  to  Hold  (usda)  and  Money  to  Loan 
( TFC. )  The  first  describes  the  Cooperative  Mortgage 
credit  system  of  the  National  farm  loan  associations 
and  land  banks.  It  might  well  be  supplemented  by 
the  recording.  Cooperatives,  which  is  based  on  the 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  Cooperatives  in  the  United 
States — A  Balanee  Sheet,  and  which  presents  argu- 
ments for  and  against  these  societies  and  associations. 
The  second  film  exposes  the  operation  of  the  un- 
scrupulous small-loan  company. 

The  list  of  motion  pictures  available  for  the  field 
of  consumer  education  is  constantly  growing.  We  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  as  the  war  years  "brought 
appeals  and  pressures  for  imits  on  consiuner  econom- 
ics" there  will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  educational  films,  as  well  as  other  instruc- 
tional aids,  especially  adapted  to  these  units. 


Sources  of  16mm  Films  Mentioned  Above 

BIS    British    Information    Service,    30    Rockefeller     Plaza, 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
IIFC     Hoiiseliold     I'liiaiice     Corp.,     919     X.     MicliiRan    A\c., 

Chicago  II,  111. 
MOT   March  of  Time  films  available  from  many  University 

Extension  Libraries. 
NFB   National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  84  E.  Randolph  St., 

Chicago  1,   111. 
OWI   Office  of  Information   films  available   from   local  de- 
positories. 
SSB     Social     Security     Board,     Federal      Security     Agency. 

Washington  25,   D.'  C. 

TFC  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  \V.  4.Srd  St..  New 
York,   N.  Y. 

USDA  United   States   Department   of   .Agriculture.    Motion 
Picture   Service,   Washington,   D.    C. 

YMCA   Motion    Picture    Bureau,   347    Madison    Ave..    New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


Mississippi's  State  Program  of  Visual  Education 


THE  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Mississippi 
have  long  recognized  that  the  schools  of  the 
state  were  not  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of 
its  boys  and  girls  in  a  changing  social  order.  Schools 
designed  as  ])reparatory  schools  for  the  colleges  and 
State  University  no  longer  provided  the  necessary 
training  for  the  heterogeneous  group  that  attended 
the  public  schools.  Different  activities  and  content, 
with  improved  ways  of  learning,  were  needed. 

The  writer's  interest  in  audio-visual  education  has 
been  continuous  through  his  15  years  experience  in 
.school  administration  in  Mississippi.  By  1940,  growing 
interest  throughout  the  State  brought  him  an  invita- 
tion to  discuss  and  demonstrate  "The  Motion  Picture 
as  an  Aid  to  High  School  Instrtiction"  before  the 
Mississippi  Educational  Association.  In  1941  interest 
in  audio-visual  teaching  was  definitely  on  the  up-swing. 
only  to  find  itself  suddenly  diminishing  when  the  pro- 
duction of  audio-visual  projection  equipment  was 
turned  into  the  military  channels.  At  war's  end,  co- 
incidentally  with  the  release  of  projection  equipment 
for  use  in  educational  institutions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Mississippi  recognized  opportun- 
ity to  render  distinctive  service  to  its  educational  sys- 
tem, and  organized  a  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Education,  in  September  1945,  the  undersigned  as 
director. 

Aims  and  objectives  of  this  dejiartnient  were  adopted 
as  follows : 

1.  To  develoj)  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  Mississippi  a  desire  to 
use  these  materials  of  instruction  effectively 
in  achieving  the  objectives  toward  which  their 
schools  are  striving ; 

2.  To  acquaint  the  teachers  with  effective  ways  of 
using  these  tools  of  learning  tlirough  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  series  of  eight  Audio- Visual  Con- 
ferences to  be  held  in  widely  scattered  areas  of 
the  state.  February  20 — March  1.  These  con- 
ferences    will     include    discussion     i>eriods    and 
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State  Department  of  Education 

Jackson.  Mississippi 

questions  and  answer  periods,  but  will  center 
chiefly  on  classroom  demonstrations  in  tiie  use 
of  films,  slides,  film  strips,  and  stills : 

3.  To  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  sources  for 
purchase  or  rental  of  such  materials,  through 
monthly  Audio-\'isual  News  Letters  sent  from 
this  office  to  every  school  superintendent  and 
director   of  audio-visual   education ; 

4.  To  acquaint  the  lay  public  with  the  i)0ssibilities 
inherent  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  tlirough 
meetings  witji  social  and  civic  groups  throughout 
the  state ; 

5.  To  develop  in  the  teacher-training  institutions 
the  personnel  and  equipment  necessarv  to  train 
prospective  and  in-service  teachers  in  the  requis- 
ite techniques.  Three  of  the  State  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  in  Mississippi  ])lan  the  inaug- 
uration of  courses  in  this  field  during  the  coming 
Summer  Session,  if  qualified  personnel  to  con- 
duct them  can  be  found.  Otherwise,  tiiis  de- 
partment will  direct  audio-visual  workshops  in 
several  of  these  Institutions  that  ordinarily  hold 
.Summer  Sessions ; 

6.  To  develo])  responsibility  on  the  i^art  of  teachers 
and  students  in  evaluating  and  selecting  materials 
for  rental  or  purchase,  through  the  medium  of 
conferences  with  teacher  groujxs  throughout  the 
state,  which  will  be  supplemented  during  the  com- 
ing Sessions  in  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Learn- 
ing ; 

7.  While  a  continuous  evaluative  program  is  being 
conducted  in  the  individual  schools  in  which  this 
program  has  been  launched,  we  plan  a  rather  ex- 
haustive evaluation  of  the  entire  state  ])rograni 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  program. 
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Even  in  the  Army! 


An  Army  Trainee  speaks  his  mind  on  ''methods"  of  teaching 
with    motion   picture   films    in   a    military   training   center. 


A  training  film,  even  a  good  training  film,  is 
not  an  entity  unto  itself.  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  curriculum  and  should  not  be  considered 
outside  of  that  curriculum.  It  is  not  designed  for 
showing  in  a  projection  room,  but  rather  to  a  group 
of  trainees  with  specific  background  and  motivation. 
When  most  of  us  who  work  with  training  films  attend 
a  screening  in  a  projection  room,  we  have  to  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  film  is 
designed  to  be  shown.  At  best  this  is  a  difificult  pro- 
cedure, and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  one  can  successfully 
reproduce  the  conditions  of  the  classroom.  When  look- 
ing at  one  of  the  Office  of  Education  films,  like  "Fac- 
ing, Turning,  Boring,  Grooving.  Chamfering  on  a  Vert- 
ical Turret  Lathe  using  Two  Heads",  for  example,  a 
layman  may  be  totally  incapable  of  judging  its  training 
value.  If  it  is  clear  to  him.  it  is  probably  too  simple; 
for  the  budding  machinist  whom  the  film  is  designed  to 
train.  If  it  is  confusing  to  the  layman,  it  may  very 
possibly  be  clear  and  lucid  to  the  student  with  his 
previous  background  and  experience  on  simpler  opera- 
tions. 

A  while  back  I  had  the  rather  unusual  experience 
of  being  trained  by  films,  not  as  a  training  film  expert 
but  as  a  plain  ordinary  trainee.  The  experience  of 
going  through  basic  training  in  the  Army,  of  seeing 
films  under  actual  field  conditions  have  had  some  efl'ect 
upon  my  understanding  of  the  function  of  a  trainnig 
film.  This,  I  may  add,  is  not  the  result  of  a  survey  : 
it  may  not  be  typical  of  all  Army  training  methods, 
but  is  merely  the  observation  of  what  happened  in  one 
basic  company  in  one  Army  camp. 

I  spent  five  weeks  in  a  basic  quartermaster  train- 
ing company  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia.  During  this 
period  we  spent  several  hours  a  week  in  the  audi- 
torium looking  at  films  both  for  training  and  orienta- 
tion. We  all  know  that  these  films  were  designed  for 
optimum  utilization,  but  unfortunately  the  actual  con- 
ditions are  not  always  optimum. 

The  training  schedule  ran  roughly  as  follows:  1  lie 
several  periods  a  day  were  distributed  over  three  main 
forms  of  activity:  actual  field  exercises  or  practice, 
class  meetings  with  lectures  or  demon.strations,  and 
film  showings.  The  order  of  these  varied  from  day 
to  day  so  that  some  days  a  vigorous  close  order  drill 
session  might  be  followed  by  a  session  in  a  darkened 
auditorium,  or  films  might  open  the  day's  program. 
This  .schedule  was  determined  not  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  each  company  but  was  set  down  by  reg- 
imental headquarters  for  all  the  companies  under  Us 
jurisdiction.  Thus  if  we  assume  that  there  is  a  period 
ill  a  training  course  at  which  the  film  should  be  used 
to  reach  maximum  training  efficiency,  only  a  fraction 
cf  the  audience  saw  it  at  that  stage. 
Another    fault   in   the  method   of  showing  was  that 
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the    officers    assigned    to    lead    discussions    and    teach 
classes   in   the   platoon  level   showed   little   interest   in 
the  films.    The  minimum  number  of  officers,  generally 
just   the  one  who   conducted   the   comjiany   from   one 
location  to  another,  was  present  and  those  who  gave 
the  lecture  on  the  subject  were  absent.    Many  of  them 
did   not   even   take   the   trouble   to   learn    which   films 
were  being  shown  to  their  men.   They  would  then  pro- 
ceed   to   give    their    own    lectures    without    reference 
,  either  to  the  film  which  had  been  shown  or  the  film 
which  was  going  to  be  shown  on  the  subject.    Thi.sl 
occasionally  led  to  considerable  confusion  and  waste. 
I'or  example,  we  were  shown  one  film  on  the  organ- 
ization  of   the  Army.     Made    several   months   earlier, 
the  film  used  the  term  "Services  of  Supply"  instead 
of  the  more  recently  adopted  "Army  Service  Forces." 
Xo  officer  either  at  the  showing  itself  or  at  the  platoon 
lecture  which  followed  corrected  this,  and  it  was  left 
up  to  one  of  the  brighter  trainees  to  inform  the  class 
of  the  change. 

An  important  factor  was  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
men  as  they  entered  the  theater.  All  the  films  were 
shown  on  35min  in  the  same  post  theater  which  was 
used  for  entertainment  purposes  at  night.  Our  train- 
ing was  in  the  summer  and  after  an  hour  of  strenuous 
physical  exercise  in  the  sun,  the  men  marched  into 
tlie  theater  tired  and  sweaty.  The  darkness  of  the 
auditorium  and  the  dullness  of  many  of  the  films  made 
it  necessary  for  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers 
to  patrol  the  aisles  looking  for  men  who  were  trying 
to  catch  up  on  their  sleep.  Where  films  which  seemed 
important  to  the  men  were  presented  in  an  informal 
vernacular  with  pertinent  humor,  this  was  not  a  prob- 
lem. A  hard-hitting  film  kept  its  audience  awake 
The  "Why  We  Fight"  pictures,  for  example,  were 
\vell  received  the  first  time  they  were  run.  Through 
some  mix-up.  one  of  this  series  was  shown  two  or 
three  times,  with  the  result  that  its  subsequent  show- 
ings did  not  get  much  attention. 

The  men  as  a  whole  were  very  alert  in  picking  out 
eirors.  even  in  the  background.  Ways  of  doing  things 
that  were  contrary  to  what  had  been  taught  by  their 
instructors  were  quickly  picked  up  without  any  prompt- 
ing. Actually,  the  instructors,  lacking  familiarity  with 
the  films,  didn't  bother  to  point  out  the  discrepancies. 
One  example  may  be  noted.  It  was  a  film  on  military 
courtesv  which  showed  the  adventures  of  a  new  soldier 
and    out    him    through    various    situations    which 
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One  of  these  was  his  request 


(iuired  various  actions. 

commanding  officer  for  a  three-day  pass  within  the 
week  of  his   .\rmy   life.    All   of  us   having   been 


to  a 
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taught  that  no  pass  would  be  issued  until  after  our 
basic  training,  a  roar  of  resentment  arose  when  the 
fortunate  hero  of  the  filni  asked  for  and  obtained  his 
pass.  This  was  not  pertinent  to  the  method  of  asking, 
which  was  correct,  but  nevertheless  was  spotted  and 
condemned  immediately. 

My  experience  was  not  wide  enough  to  justify  draw- 
ing hard  and  fast  conclusions,  but  certain  generaliza- 
tions may  be  reached.  Current  thinking  in  training 
film  production  assumes  that  a  film  will  be  used  in 
its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum,  that  it  will  be  pro- 
perly introduced,  with  motivation  supplied  by  the  in- 
structor, that  there  will  be  a  follow-up  by  the  instruc- 
tor relating  the  film  to  the  actual  job  or  learning  task. 


I  think  we  must  realize  that  these  assumptions  out- 
line an  ideal  which  is  probably  never  reached,  and  that, 
in  actuality,  none  of  them  may  be  true.  This  implies 
that  until  the  ideal  is  reached,  until  all  teachers  know- 
how  to  use  training  films,  and  all  sui)ervisors  accept 
the  basic  principle  of  proper  utilization,  a  film  will 
often  have  to  do  its  job  as  best  it  can  in  spite  of  the 
way  it  is  handled.  It  will  have  to  contain  within  itself 
the  elements  which  will  enable  it  to  do  a  good  teach- 
ing job,  the  elements  which  lead  to  motivation  and 
follow-up,  as  well  as  those  of  education  and  elucida- 
tion. It  must  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  fight 
its  way  to  teaching,  perhaps  in  spite  of  the  instructor 
rather  than  with  liis  assistance. 


The  Film  Library  that  Salvage  Built 


Some  schools  have  funds  for  visual  materials;  some  schools  merely 
ivish  and  wait;  and  some  schools  get  busy  and  do  something  about  it. 


THE   old  adage,   as   expressed   by   Peter   Pindar, 
may  or  may  not  be  true — 
"You  can  not  make,  my  lord,  I  fear, 
A  velvet  purse  of  a  sow's  ear" — 

But  York  has  discovered,  even  during  the  war.  tliat 
such  a  valuable  addition  to  a  school  system  as  a  film 
library  can  be  built  from  what  otherwise  would  be 
waste  materials— -waste  paper,  scrap  iron.  rags.  etc. 
And  herein  lies  a  story. 

Following  a  pattern  that  was  fast  becoming  general 
in   the   late    1920's   and   early    1930's,   the   teachers   of 
York  experimented  with  the  idea  of  using  visual  aids 
in    the    classrooms,    with    emphasis    on    silent    motion 
pictures.     Many    were    soon    aware    of    the    potential- 
ities of  this  newcomer  in  the  field  of  education.    The 
recognition    of    the    possibilities    that    the    film    held, 
coupled  with  the  desire  to  use  it  more  widely,  usually 
brought  the  teacher  to  a  sudden  stop  when   she  dis- 
covered  that   too  few   films   were   available   for   class 
room  use,   unless  purchased  outright.    Very   few   dis 
tricts  were  willing  to  invest  funds  in  this  new  teach 
ing  device,  but  teachers  wanted  to  u.se  it,  they  wante' 
films. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  our  section  of  the  State,  twc 
cooperative  film  libraries  were  organized  by  neigh- 
boring Teachers'  Colleges,  and  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  most  of  our  schools  were  members.  For  a  few 
years  this  method  of  securing  films  seemed,  at  least 
for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  where  to  secure  films. 

In  due  course,  however,  three  major  problems  arose, 
none  of  which  could  be  solved  by  the  College  Film 
Libraries.  These  were,  (1)  The  distance  between  the 
school  using  the  films  and  the  library.  As  film  had  to 
be  sent  by  parcel  post,  occasional  delays  in  receiving 
and  returning  films  were  inevitable.  Then  ton,  the 
expense   of   tran.si)ortation    was    quite   an    item,    when 
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considered  over  a  period  of  years.  Many  a  film  could 
be  bought  with  the  money  spent  for  parcel  post.  (2) 
Films  had  to  be  reserved  for  a  semester  in  advance. 
Few  teachers  could  plan  their  work  that  far  ahead, 
and  anticipate  the  need  for  a  certain  film  in  a  par- 
ticular week.  A  good  film  aids  but  can  not  be  the  core 
of  the  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  need  for  a 
certain  film  arose,  the  film  could  seldom  be  withdrawn 
from  the  library  because  another  school  had  it  in  use. 
Besides,  member  schools  could  withdraw  each  week 
only  as  many  films  as  they  had  on  deposit.  In  most 
cases,  this  was  one  film.  (3)  Thejnethod  of  distri- 
bution defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  visual 
aids  were  intended,  correlation  with  the  course  of 
study,  and  thus  the  showing  of  movies  became  a 
routine,  weekly  entertainment  feature. 

Early  in  1941,  the  elementary  principals  of  York 
decided  to  try  to  overcome  all  three  obstacles  by  es- 
tablishing their  own  Library.  Tax  money  was  not 
available,  nor  were  any  other  funds  in  sight.  The  only 
assets  were  those  that  our  schools  had  been  spending 
in  library  memberships  and  transportation  charges, 
approximately  $150.00  a  year.  Certainly,  not  enough 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  library. 

In  spite  of  the  visible  handicaps,  the  decision  was 
made  to  attempt  to  build  our  own  film  library.  All 
elementary  schools  withdrew  their  films  from  the  col- 
lege libraries  and  the  "York  Film  Library,"  with  the 
V.  riter  appointed  manager,  was  set  up  with  thirteen 
.sound  and  silent  films.  A  very  inauspicious  beginning, 
nor  did  the  future  look  too  promising.  But  we  had 
one  firm  asset — faith  in  our  venture. 

Money-raising  ventures  were  considered  and  sev- 
eral enterprises  were  sponsored.  Our  gross  income  for 
the  first  school  term  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $500.00, 
sufficient  only  to  add  a  dozen  films  to  the  Library. 

The  urgent   need  of   scrap  iron   by   the   steel   mills 
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Waste  paper  collected  by  school  children. 

occupied  tlie  country's  attention  at  this  time  and  the 
committee  in  cliarge  of  the  Fihn  Library  put  in  a 
liid  for  the  opportunity  to  collect  the  scrap  and,  of 
course,  siiare  in  the  proceeds.  But  we  lost  that  first 
round.  Later  came  the  need  for  waste  paper,  rags, 
etc.,  a  task  that  no  one  wanted,  but  one  that  had  to 
be  done.  Here  then,  was  our  golden  opportunity  to 
assist  in  the  war  eflFort  and  build  a  library  at  the 
same  time.  We  had  to  prove  first,  that  we  could 
collect  the  salvage.  We  proved  it  and,  after  other 
organizations  exix^rienced  the  discomforts  of  gathering 
waste  pa])er  in  a'l  kinds  of  weather,  none  questioned 
our  right  to  collect  this  scrap  and  dispose  of  the  receipts 
tjf  the  sale  of  this  waste  material. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  our  early  efforts,  most  of 
the  pai)er  and  rag  waste  in  the  city  of  York  is  col- 
lected bv  the  schools.  Approximately  one-half  of  all 
receipts  go  into  the  Library  fund.  Gross  receipts  for 
the  month  of  February  1945  were  $892.00.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  we  have  ample  resources  for  lilni 
purchases  in  these  days  of  shortages. 

Those  schools  which  were  not  equipped  with  sound 
projectors  were  e'ncouraged  to  withhold  most  of  their 
salvage  receipts  in  order  to  purchase,  if  and  wlien 
available,  this  equipment.  The  schools  in  possession 
of   sound    projccters    offered    the    use    of    their    e(|uip- 


ment  for  any  community  needs,  O.  C.  D..  Welfare 
and  War  Drives.  Red  Cross,  War  Rond  Drives,  at 
no  cost  for  machine  or  operator. 

As  our  position  became  more  secure  as  an  educa- 
tional film  library,  we  were  recognized  by  the  0.\^^L 
and  C.f..\..\.  and  these  governmental  agencies  de- 
posited films  with  us.  Association  with  the  E.F.L.A. 
an.d  the  D.V.L  of  the  N.E.A.  were  both  necessary 
and  valuable. 

Today  with  a  monthly  income  of  over  $300.00,  we 
can  boast  of  a  Film  Library  containing  300  sound 
and  silent  films ;  a  strij)  film  projector,  strip  films, 
slides :  screens ;  and  all  the  equipment  necessary  to 
take  care  of  any  16mni  showing  at  any  ])lace,  at  any 
lime.  And  nearly  every  dollar  used  to  pay  for  all 
this  came  from  the  .sale  of  salvageable  materials.  At 
the  present  time,  the  replacement  value  of  the  library 
and  projection  equipment  is  approximately  $20,000.00. 

But  we  are  not  resting  on  any  laurels,  for  a  library 
of  this  size  is  not  sufilicient  to  care  for  any  but  our 
barest  needs.  Not  only  must  the  number  of  our  prints 
be  doubled  and  tripled,  but  teachers  must  be  taught 
and  taught  again  how  to  attain  the  optimum  use  of 
audio-visual  aids.  We  feel  that  we  owe  a  lot  to  film 
producers  who  provide  classroom  demonstrators.  Our 
advice  to  others  is,  use  these  people,  for  they  have  a 
slightly  different  way  of  saying,  ''classroom  films  are 
not  made  for  entertainment  purposes". 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  F"ilm  Library 
attended  the  Mid-West  Conference  in  Chicago  last 
summer,  beside  our  State  conference  and  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  As  users  of  films,  we  profited 
every  time  from  the  experiences  of  others.  We  need 
more  get-togethers :  more  demonstrations  of  the  use 
of  films;  more  textbooks  on  this  subject.;  more  maga- 
zine articles ;  more  of  the  other  fellow's  problems — 
for  these  are  ours,  too.  We  must  not  forget  that  we 
are  still  in  the  pioneer  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  use  of  visual  aids  in  the  field  of  education.  Much 
lies  ahead  of  us. 

\\'e  in  York,  have  learned  one  lesson  from  which 
others  may  profit — serve  your  community,  and  your 
community  will,  the  more  willingly,  help  you  to  get 
what   vou   want   and   need. 


Three  Elementary 
Principals  and 
the  director 
(third  from  leff) 
in  the  Film 
Library  room. 
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The  Curriculum  Clinic 


Three  How-To-Use-Pietures  Pictures 


WITHIN  the  last  year  or  so  three  instructional 
motion  pictures  have  been  released  on  the  sub- 
ject of  how  to  use  instructional  motion  pictures.  Using 
Visual  Aids  in  Training,  prcxluced  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  was  the  first  to  be  completed ;  and  even 
though  I  had  something  to  do  with  its  production,  I 
dare  try  to  write  objectively  about  all  three.  For  this 
is  not  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  each. 
Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  underlying  doc- 
trine of  all  three  and  to  discuss  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  these  pictures  to  interpret  it  to  teachers. 

Using  Visual  Aids  in  Training  was  produced  by 
the  U.  S.  Ofifice  of  Education  "to  aid  instructors  in 
using  visual  aids  more  effectively. "  The  setting  for  the 
picture  is,  as  you  might  expect,  the  training  department 
of  an  industrial  plant  where  one  who  is  experienced 
discusses  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  training  with  a 
beginning  instructor.  Specific  reference  is  made  to  the 
use  of  the  film  The  Micrometer  to  visualize  principles 
of  good  film  usage.  A  coordinated  filmstrip,  unique  to 
O.  of  E.  productions,  is  shown  being  used  as  one 
possible   follow-up   procedure. 

Film  Tactics,  a  U.  S.  Navy  Training  Film,  was  pro- 
duced to  give  Navy  instructors  a  clearer  understanding 
of  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  training  films  It  is  the 
story,  dramatically  and  cinematically  well  told,  of 
five  instructors  who  used  the  film  The  Countermarch 
to  teach  that  maneuver  to  Navy  personnel.  Of  course, 
only  one  used  the  film  well,  but  the  factors  contributing 
tc  his  effective  use  of  the  medium  are  heightened  by 
the  errors  in  utilization  made  by  the  other  instructors. 

Using  the  Classroom  Film,  the  most  recent  of  these 
tiiree  pictures,  was  produced  by  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  F"ilms,  and  is  aimed  directly  at  classroom  teachers. 
The  classroom  film.  The  Wheat  Farmer,  is  shown  in 
its  entirety  within  this  film,  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  visualization  of  the  classroom  activities  of  an  alert 
seventh  grade  social  studies  group  under  the  direction 
of  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  classroom  films. 

In  reviewing  and  analyzing  these  three  pictures  pro- 
duced by  three  separate  organizations,  it  is  clearly  ap- 
parent that  there  is  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  how  to 
make  an  instructional  motion  picture,  but  there  is 
surprising  agreement  among  these  visual  educators 
as  to  how  to  use  an  instructional  picture  once  it  is 
made.  The  basic  principles — the  doctrine  of  use— -are 
practically  identical  in  all  three.  There  are  different 
emphases ;  tliere  are  three  entirely  dilferent  kinds 
of  groups  being  taught  with  three  entirely  different 
kinds  of  films ;  but  the  principles  of  good  film  usage 
are  the  same.    What  are  they? 

First,  there  is  complete  agreement  that  the  teacher 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  film  he  is  going 
to  use  and  that  he  must  have  a  plan  for  using  it.  Rich- 
ards,   in   the   O.    of   E.    film,    states   emphatically    tl^at 
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"Before  you  use  a  film,  you've  got  to  know  what's  in 
it  yourself",  and  previewing  is  suggested  as  the  best 
way  of  knowing  a  film's  content.  In  the  other  two 
films,  instructors  are  shown  previewing  the  film  before 
using  it,  and  both  show  theiji  making  detailed  specific 
plans  for  using  the  films.  In  all  three  films  special  em- 
l)hasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  teacher  manuals  in  pre- 
])aring  to  use  a  film.  (And  incidentally  all  three  film 
jiroducing  groups  have  done  a  thorough  job  of  pub- 
lishing manuals  for  all  of  their  instructional  films.) 
Previc'a'  and  plan  are  the  first  principles. 

Second,  prepare  the  student  jor  what  he  is  to  see. 
All  three  films  develop  this  point.  In  Film  Tactics,  the 
necessity  for  student  preparation  is  vividly  driven 
home  through  the  device  of  showing  symbolically  what 
is  going  on  inside  the  heads  of  trainees  when  the  in- 
structor begins.  The  device  gives  meaning  to  the 
commentator's  words  that  you  must  get  the  trainees 
"all  squared  away",  that  you  must  "prepare  their 
minds",  and  that  "you've  got  to  get  them  ready  for 
the  film."  In  the  O.  of  E.  picture,  Richards  says 
that  "If  they  know  what  they're  looking  for — -and 
why — they've  got  a  inuch  better  chance  of  seeing  it," 
and  he  jiroceeds  to  show  how  he  prepared  a  group 
for  seeing  The  Micrometer.  The  specific  methods  of 
student  preparaticjn  shown  in  the  three  pictures  difiei, 
hut  the  principle  that  they  must  be  prepared  is  con- 
stant. In  the  E.  B.  film,  the  pupils  themselves  play 
a  prominent  part  in  their  own  preparation  through 
the  discussion  period  preceding  the  showing  of  the 
film  which  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  listing  the 
questions  for  which  they  will  be  seeking  answers. 
Not  of  least  importance  in  this  stej)  is  the  role  of  the 
instructor  in  classifying  and  organizing  the  specific 
questions  of  pu])ils  into  general  questions  and  problems. 


1 

*■ 

The    teacher    demonstrates    the    filr^'^lide    projector — from 
"Using  Visual  Aids  in  Training". 
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"Using  the   Classroom  Film"  shows  how  class  discussion 
follows  screening  of  "The  Wheat  Farmer." 

The  third  ]irinciple,  common  to  all  three  pictures 
is  that  after  the  picture  is  shown,  there  must  be  follozu- 
up  activities  related  to  the  purposes  jar  shozvinq  the 
film.  The  Navy  picture  is  most  specific  as  to  the  kind 
of  follow-up  activities  that  should  be  used — review, 
demonstrate,  and  test.  "Review  the  principal  points 
in  the  film,  give  the  trainees  a  chance  to  ask  questions 
to  be  sure  they  understand,  and  demonstrate  if  pos- 
sible", the  picture  says  in  effect.  Testing  as  a  follow- 
up  procedure  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Navy  film, 
but  fortunately  it  is  shown  as  a  review  device  and 
not  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  E.B.  film  shows  well 
the  relationship  between  the  follow-up  discussion  and 
the  discussion  preceding  the  film  showing.  Empha- 
sized also  is  the  importance  of  the  follow-up  discus- 
sion period  as  a  way  for  permitting  pupils  to  raise 
questions  both  for  clarifying  any  misconceptions  that 
may  exist  and  to  serve  as  a  springboard  for  future 
classroom  activities.  And  it  makes  clear  that  those 
longer  range,  future  classroom  activities  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  follow-up  as  is  the  immediate  follow-up 
discussion.  A  follow-up  procedure  shown  in  the  O. 
of  E.  picture  is  the  use  of  the  coordinated  filmstrip, 
but  the  importance  of  actual  practice  as  a  follow-up 
activity  when  skills  are  being  taught  is  also  dem- 
onstrated. The  instructor  in  the  O.  of  E.  picture  epit- 
omizes the  principle  of  follow-up  activities  when  he 
says  "The  teaching  doesn't  end  when  the  film  does. 
That's  when  the  teaching  begins.  You  must  follow 
through." 

One  other  factor  leading  to  good  utilization  touclied 
upon  in  the  films  probably  should  be  considered,  al- 
though not  necessarily  as  a  teaching  principle.  It  is 
the  necessity  for  proper  room  conditions  and  pro- 
jection facilities.  The  Navy  film  places  great  stress 
on  comfortable  room  temperature  and  adequate  ventil- 
ation. The  Office  of  Education  picture  pleads  for 
"giving  the  picture  a  break" — shades  drawn  tight 
with  no  direct  light  on  the  screen,  equipment  set 
up  in  advance,  and  proper  seating  arrangement.  But 
these  suggestions,  important  as  they  are,  have  to 
do  with  mechanical  conditions  and  not  with  teaching 
principles. 


I  am  convinced,  based  upon  observations  and  con- 
versations, that  most  instances  of  poor  utilization  of 
instructional  motion  pictures — and  other  audio-visual 
materials  too —  is  the  result  of  ignoring  or  violating 
the  three  general  principles  visualized  in  these  three 
pictures  on  how  to  use  pictures.  I  believe  that  these 
principles  are  fundamental  and  basic  and  can  be 
used  practically  as  a  basis  for  teacher  training  and 
for  evaluating  utilization.  Of  course,  within  this  frame- 
work, there  will  be  variation  in  the  kind  and  quality 
of  teacher  preparation  for  using  films,  student  prepara- 
tion for  seeing  films,  and  follow-up  instructional 
activities ;  but  without  some  attention  to  these  three 
areas,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  film  utiH- 
zation.  How,  then,  can  those  who  are  using  visual 
materials  be  made  more  aware  of  the  importance  of 
these  principles? 

If  we  believe  in  the  instructional  film  medium  for 
teaching,  we  should  make  use  of  these  pictures. 
"Which  one?"  you  ask.  "Whichever  one  or  ones 
are  available  to  you",  I  reply.  I  have  used  the  two 
civilian  films  with  different  teacher  groups  and  either 
can  be  used  effectively.  The  Navy  film  has  not  been 
made  generally  available,  but  those  who  are  interested 
might  try  to  borrow  it  through  the  Training  Aids 
Section   of  the   nearest   Naval   District   Headquarters. 

But  whether  you  use  Film  Tactics,  Using  The  Class- 
room. Film,  or  Using  Visual  Aids  in  Training,  remem- 
ber this:  These  are  instructional  films.  Preview  the 
film  before  you  use  it,  and  make  a  definite  plan  in 
terms  of  your  purposes.  Prepare  your  group  for 
seeing  the  picture.  After  the  picture  has  been  shown, 
follow  through  in  terms  of  your  teaching  purposes. 

A  Reader  Speaks 

WITH  the  old  year  closed  and  the  25th  started,  I 
want  to  commend  you  especially  for  the  article 
entitled  "Art  and  the  Small  Color  Slide"  by  Professor 
Winsey  which  appeared  in  your  last  November  issue. 
I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  convincing  articles 
on  the  practicability  of  small  2"  x2"  slides  that  has 
ever  been  published.  I  got  a  number  of  constructive 
ideas  from  the  article  and  drawings,  and  I  feel  that 
many  other  educators  throughout  the  country  will 
profit  from  reading  the  article  and  studying  the  illus- 
trations. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  publish 
more  excellent  material  of  this  type  which  I  am  sure 
is  developing  throughout  the  country.  We  certainly 
need  this  counterbalance  against  the  great  enthusiasm 
for  .sound  motion  pictures  which  seems  to  be  sweeping 
the  country. 

You  also  did  an  excellent  job  earlier  in 
the  year  with  your  editorial  pointing  out  the  need  for 
some  sound  research  on  visual  aids.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  find  it  possible  to  continue  your  good  work 
through  1946. 

GEORGE  F.  JOHNSON 

Specialist  in  Visual  Instruction 

Pennsylvania  State  College 
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The  ABCs  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment 


Requirements  of  Sound  and  Silent 
Slide  Film  Presentation 

OFTEN  relegated  to  second  place  in  any  parade 
of  audio-visual  equipment  is  the  small  35mm 
slide-film  projector — optionally  designated  "still  film". 
"strip  film",  or  "Picturol"  projector,  although  by 
any  name  it  may  do  a  sweeter  job  of  visual  aid — where 
motion  is  not  essential — than  its  big  brother,  the  16mm 
projector.  And,  like  the  latter,  the  slide-film  within 
recent  years  has  found  its  voice — with  the  addition  of 
a  transcribed  commentary  synchronized  with  the  pic- 
ture by  a  series  of  gongs  or  chimes.  However,  since 
the  slide-film  is — for  the  most  part — addicted  to  the 
presentation  of  mute  evidence,  its  optical  vehicle  may 
be  considered  separately  for  the  moment. 

Generally  .speaking,  the  slide-film  projector  consists 
of  a  light  source,  condensing  and  projecting  lenses, 
some  means  of  film  travel  past  the  light  beam,  and 
provision  for  the  film's  comfort  and  safety  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  its  visual  excursion.  Shorn  of 
the  glamour  of  motion,  it  is  imperative  that  in  exhibit- 
ing the  slide-film  optimum  conditions  of  illumination 
and  focus  obtain.  This  calls  for  an  efficient  optical 
system  which  makes  the  most  of  the  usually  limited 
amount  of  illumination  available.  If  the  projector  is 
of  the  tri-purpose  variety — incorporating  provision 
for  single  and  double  frame  film-slides  and  for  2x2" 
individual  slides — some  means  of  adjusting  the  con- 
denser len.ses  for  each  mode  of  operation  is  essential. 

Smooth,  precise  movement  of  the  film  past  the 
light  source  is  another  "must,"  since  jerky  operation 
distracts  the  audience  and  is  often  concomitantly  in- 
dicative of  film  wear.  The  mechanism  of  movement 
should  be  such  that  easy  transition  from  one  frame 
to  another  is  eflfected,  yet — when  the  transition  is 
completed — the  following  frame  of  film  is  locked  in 
the  same  position  for  examination.  Provision  for  im- 
mediate, ea.sy  vertical  framing  is  desirable,  and  lateral 
framing  is  an  added  nicety.  Stability  of  the  projector 
in  operation  contributes  to  the  quality  of  presentation. 
Hence,  portability  as  a  criterion  of  purchase  reaches 
a  practical  limit  when  the  movement  of  projector  parts 
disturbs  the  screen  image.  Fan  cooling  saves  fingers 
and  film,  while  self-rewinding  takeup  provisions  pro- 
tect the  film  and  reduce  the  time  necessary  in  returning 
it  to  the  can. 

The  addition  of  a  sound  commentary  to  the  slide- 
film  has  annexed  it  to  the  transcription  of  radio  educa- 
tion and  resulted  in  strange  equipment  bedfellows  for 
the  former.  Essential  to  the  exhibition  of  a  sound-slide- 
film  is  a  good  slide-film  projector  and  well-built  trans- 
cription player,  but  startling  monstrosities  have  re- 
sulted from  attempts  to  mate  the  two.  Since  the  usually 
large  (16  inch)  transcriptions  accompanying  slide-films 
are  recorded — for  the  most  part — at  33  1/3  r.p.m. — in 
contrast  to  the  78  r.p.m.  of  the  conventional  phono- 
graph record — a  particularly  efficient  means  of  re- 
production  is    required.     Specifically,   this  mechanism 
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.should  be  characterized  by  a  constant  speed  motor- 
turntable  assembly,  a  light-weight  (three  ounces  or  less) 
pickup,  a  well-baffled  speaker  (not  meaning  the  nar- 
rator, of  course),  and  a  good  quality  am])lifier  in- 
cluding volume  and  tone  controls.  Of  these,  the  user 
of  sound-slide  or  radio  transcriptions  most  often  en- 
counters difficulty  in  achieving  constant  turntable 
speed.  This  lack  results  in  bringing  a  "wow" — rather 
than  the  world^into  the  classroom  due  to  variations 
in  frequency  not  intended  by  the  recording  artist.  The 
average  transcription  player  on  the  market  today  uses 
a  motor  similar  to  the  usual  home  phonograph  assembly 
with  a  two-speed  clutch  and  a  12  to  16  inch  turntable. 
Aside  from  the  frequency  with  which  faulty  clutches 
are  encountered,  the  disproportionate  mechanical  ad- 
vantage of  the  pickup  riding  on  the  outer  portion  of 
the  transcription — as  against  that  of  a  small  motor 
operating  the  turntable  by  a  center  spindle — is  obvious. 
Hence,  when  the  needle  strikes  a  "heavy"  passage  in 
the  laterally  meandering  groove,  the  drag  is  sufficient  to 
slow  the  turntable  and  "wow"  results.  The  danger  of 
"wow"  may  be  offset  in  several  ways :  by  using  a  rim- 
driven  turntable,  a  heavy  turntable  acting  as  a  fly- 
wheel, or  a  combination  of  the  two.  However,  since — 
in  the  .school —  portability  is  of  ctmsiderable  impor- 
tance, compromise  to  the  extent  of  having  a  rim-driven 
table  without  the  additional,  other-wise  desirable  weight 
is  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  ])roblem  of  "wow". 
Hence,  in  the  long  run,  the  potential  user  of  sound- 
slide-films  will  do  well  to  explore  rather  carefully  the 
possibilities  of  securing  an  adeciuate  transcription  play- 
er, or — silence  may  be  more  golden. 

The  slide-film,  when  competently  utilized,  is  one  of 
the  most  effective,  iiractical,  and  economical  of  the 
teaching  aids.  Its  visual  presentation  and  sound  ac- 
companiment should  not  be  stinted.  R.E.S. 

EQUIPMENT  QUERIES 

"The  other  members  of  my  ileparlment  main- 
tain that  thorn  needles  are  no  better  than  steel 
for  playing  recortls  and  transcriptions.  However, 
I  have  always  used  the  former  for  years  with  sat- 
isfactory results.    Which  is  correct?" 

The  real  question  here  i.s — which  is  most  desirable, 
negligible  record  wear  or  faithful  reproduction?  Rec- 
ord wear  is  usually  reduced  through  the  use  of  non- 
metallic  needles,  although  occasionally  such  a  needle 
will  shatter  in  a  high  frequency  groove  and  do  more 
damage  than  a  steel.  The  main  disadvantage  to  the 
relatively  blunt  thorn  needle  is  that  many  of  the 
higher  tone  frequencies  are  lost,  since  the  needle  does 
not  ride  low  enough  in  the  groove  to  pick  up  the  fine 
graduations  on  the  sides.  However,  the  average  .steel 
needle — although  picking  up  these  high  frequencies — 
is  not  the  best  1)et  either,  since  it  usually  has  a  V- 
shaped  point  which  gouges  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
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i-aiising  surface  noise.  Manufacturers  of  transcriptions 
and  recording  studios  advocate  the  use  of  "shadow- 
graphed"  steel  needles,  which  have  a  rounded  point. 
Even  these  should  be  changed  after  using  for  a  15 
minute    transcription    side. 

"/  have  difficulty  getting  the  pickup  to  track 
on  our  playback  equipment.  Is  this  the  fault  of 
our  records  or  the  playback  itself?" 

It  may  be  eitlier.  Few  records  but  many  trans- 
criptions have  rather  shallow  grooves.  Be  sure  that 
you   have   the  playback   set   up   so   that  the  turntable 


Looking  Ahead  Twenty-five  Years 

(  Concluded  from  f<agc  69) 

potential  value  and  limit  the  broad  development  of  the 
movement.  Remember,  Defoe  did  not  write  Robinson 
C  riisoe  for  school  use.  Neither  were  the  great  works  of 
literature,  music,  and  art  produced  originally  for  school 
purposes.  They  have  come  into  general  use  in  schools 
because  they  were  good  and  at  various  times  have  ful- 
filled school  needs  of  instruction.  So,  too,  many  of 
our  fine  photoplays,  documentary  films,  and  radio  pro- 
grams do  have  value  in  educational  institutions  even 
though  they  were  not  planned  for  a  specific  "grade 
level  or  subject." 

Unless  educators  conceive  of  audio-visual  education 
in  terms  of  its  broad  definition  and  in  relation  to  the 
objectives  of  education  in  a  democracy,  they  will 
gradually  be  forcetl  into  a  position  of  choosing  and 
evaluationg  materials  only  in  terms  of  grade  levels,  sub- 
ject matter,  courses  of  study,  and  their  contribution 
to  the  teaching  of  the  so-called  "fundamental"  or  the 
three  R's. 

The  dynamics  of  these  materials  are  not  fully  recog- 
nized unless  they  are  also  selected  and  used  in  terms  of 
their  potential  capacity  to  build  attitudes  and  apprecia- 
tions, to  give  understandings,  to  develop  skills  and 
critical  thinking,  to  present  and  interpret  modern  prob- 
lems, to  communicate  real-life  experiences,  and  to 
insure  education  against  isolation  from  the  stream  of 
events. 

If  school  people  continue  to  insist  on  a  strictly 
academic  approach  to  the  production  and  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  to  further  fortify  existing  concepts  and 
traditional  patterns  of  education,  they  will  miss  the 
intrinsic  values  and  full  potentialities  inherent  within 
the  materials  themselves.  If  this  happens,  then  agencies 
outside  the  schools  that  use  such  materials  because 
of  these  values,  will  by  the  sheer  weight  of  their  ex- 
tensive use  of  them  exercise  more  influence  on  the  be- 
havior of  children  and  adults  than  will  the  schools. 
This  situation  even  now  challenges  institutionalized 
education. 

Lastly,  we  must  continuously  check  our  own  think- 
ing and  a])praise  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  audio- 
visual education  and  from  this  critical  analysis  revise 
our  thinking  and  reset  our  goals  in  order  to  meet  the 
ever-changing  needs  of  education  for  today's  world. 
This  is  our  Polaris.  Audio-visual  education  is  so 
iinportant  that  what  educators  do  about  it  may  in  a 
large  measure  determine  whether  or  not  the  schools  will 
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i.-^  level.  If  the  pickup  moves  rather  stitTly  either  lateral- 
ly or  vertically,  its  ability  to  track  will  be  impaired. 
A  dull  needle  or  one  with  a  bent  shank  that  does  not 
allow  the  point  to  ride  well  down  in  the  groove  may 
be  a  source  of  difficulty.  If  the  foregoing  exhaust  the 
l^ossible  discrepancies,  try  jjlacing  a  very  light  weight 
on  the  pickup.  However  ,this  should  be  an  emergency 
measure  only,  since  too  much  weight  will  damage  the 
grooves.  Unless  the  difficulty  lies  primarily  with  the 
record  or  transcription  itself,  have  your  playback 
checked  by  a  competent  radio  repairman. 


continue  to  play  the  major  role  in  the  education  of 
boys,  girls,  and  the  men  and  women  of  our  modern, 
democratic  society.  The  next  quarter  of  a  century  will 
sit  in  judgment  on  what  we  do  today. 

Don  White  Named  NAVED  Sec'y 

Major  Don  White  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Visual  Education  Dealers. 

White,  a  recently  discharged  Army  overseas  veteran, 
brings  to  this  key  job  more  than  ten  years'  experience 
in  visual  education  and  photography.    He  was  head  of 
educational  film  service  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
from  its  inception  in  1936  until  1941,  when  he  entered 
Government  service  as  a  writer  and  supervisor  of  Army 
training  films.    After  a  year  he  enlisted  as  a  photo- 
graphic aviation  cadet  and  was  commissioned  an  AAF 
photographic  officer.    Mr.   White  spent  two  years  as 
photographic  officer  of  the  India-China  Division,  ATC. 
This  experience  particularly  qualifies  White  to  be 
Executive  Secretary  of  NAVED,  an  association  of  sev- 
eral   hundred 
dealers,    con- 
s  u  m  e  r  s    and 
manufacturers 
of     audio-visual 
instructional  ma- 
t  e  r  i  a  1  s    and 
c(|uipment.    NA- 
\'ED   plans   are 
!o  set  up  perm- 
anent   offices    in 
(  hicago    within 
the    next    three 
months,     White 
announced.      At 
present    the    of- 
fices   are    in    a 
temporary   loca- 
tion  in   the    101 
Marietta     Street 
Major  Don  White  Building,   Atlan- 

ta. With  the  move  to  Chicago  a  considerably  increased 
program  of  activity  will  be  undertaken  along  the  lines 
of  NAVED's  objectives,  which  are  to  stimulate  more 
widespread  and  effective  use  of  projected  visual  aids 
in  schools,  churches,  businesses,  and  homes ;  to  improve 
professional  practices  of  its  members ;  and  to  promote 
better  cooperative  relations  among  producers,  distrib- 
utors and  consumers  of  visual  tools  in  education. 
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The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


A  British  Film  About  America 

T  JNITED  STATES  is  a  film  which  gives  Americans 
C-y  that  rare  opportunity — a  chance  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  and  to  enjoy  the  experience  and  profit 
by  it.  It  is  a  film  for  international  understanding,  a 
good  teaching  film  about  America  itself,  and  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  good  technicjue  in  this  sort  of 
production. 

Made  by  the  British  to  interpret  America  and 
Americans  to  the  British  Forces,  it  is  primarily  and 
typically  a  film  for  international  understanding.  But 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  this  understanding  has 
to  be  brought  about  by  an  interpretation  of  the  United 
States  itself;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  this  interpretation 
vi'hich  makes  it  an  excellent  teaching  film  about  our 
own  nation. 

Four  characteristics  make  this  interpretation  out- 
standing: 1.  Its  presentation  of  American  history  and 
civilization  in  terms  of  boldly  outlined  fundamental 
experiences  and  concepts.  2.  Its  presentation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  as  a  country  of  great  variety 
of  places  and  people,  not  just  one  area  or  type.  3.  Its 
frank  fairness  in  endeavoring  to  view  issues  and  events 
as  an  impartial  outside  observer,  even  when  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  against  England  is  involved.  4.  The 
technical  skill  with  which  all  of  the  above  elements 
are  presented  in  the  film. 

The  picture  opens  in  a  movie  theatre  in  England 
during  the  showing  of  a  Hollywood  gangster  film. 
After  the  show  an  English  soldier  harangues  his  girl 
friend  about  this  "authentic"  presentation  of  American 
civilization.  An  American  soldier  overhears  this  and 
is  torn  between  resentment  and  amusement.  He  thinks 
of  his  own  home  town  in  Indiana  and  recalls  that 
he  never  has  seen  a  gangster.  He  wishes  that  the 
United  States  could  be  pictured  "fair  and  square"'  to 
the  English,  and  he  imagines  what  such  a  presenta- 
tion might  be  like.  Thus  the  chronicle  of  the  United 
States  begins. 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 
Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey 

This  chronicle  is  a  comprehensive  one.  Yet  it  is 
packed  into  forty  minutes  of  smooth-running  presen- 
tation that  never  gets  away  from  fundamental  issues 
and  events.  Montage  and  animated  maps  are  skill- 
fully used  throughout  to  back  up  and  to  clarify  the 
dramatic  presentation  of  these  issues  and  events. 
Sound,  music  and  commentary  move  along  with  the 
visual  presentation.  The  commentary  is  spoken  by 
David  Niven,  a  very  excellent  choice,  since  his  voice 
is  pleasant  and  understandable  to  both  British  and 
American  ears. 

Our  Revolutionary  forefathers  are  not  pictured  as 
exclusively  English  colonists.  They  are  pictured  as 
people  who  came  from  many  parts  of  Europe,  speak- 
ing a  variety  of  languages,  but  all  seeking  liberty  and 
greater  opportunity  in  a  new  continent.  They  revolted 
against  King  George  III  because  he  represented  the 
old  world,  reaching  out  for  special  privilege  and  seek- 
ing to  limit  liberty  in  the  new. 

The  story  of  the  United  States  is  presented  as  a 
battle — a  battle  of  brave,  liberty-loving  men  to  over- 
come pioneering  hardships,  to  combat  the  forces  of 
nature,  to  expand  their  territory  across  a  continent, 
to  discover  and  use  natural  resources,  to  build  a  civili- 
zation in  a  wilderness.  The  direction  and  extent  of 
this  expansion,  together  with  its  relationship  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  is  graphically 
portrayed  in  a  series  of  animated  maps  which  are 
skilfully  coordinated  with  action  shots. 

One  of  the  most  eflfective  combinations  of  action 
shots  and  animated  maps  is  the  sec[uence  which  .shows 
how  the  development  of  the  waterways  and  the  rail- 
roads eventually  made  Chicago  the  greatest  traffic 
center  in  the  world. 

The  bold  clarity  with  which  lines  of  (levelo]Mnent 
are  shown  is  a  joy  to  those  who  have  been  troubled 
by  historical  presentations  which  became  lost  in  de- 
tails and  trivia,    ^'et  .America  is  there  in  all  its  expanse 


These  diagrams  from  "United  States"  show  (left)  size  of  midsection  contrasted 
with   Great  Britain,  and   (right)   the  westward   progress  of  American  railroads. 
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A  typical  Square  in  New  York  City. 

and  variety  from  the  mountain  to  the  prairie,  from 
sub-zero  to  tropical  weather,  from  skyscraper  to 
cottage,  from  factory  to  farm,  from  luxury  to  slums. 
The  land  is  fertile,  yet  the  dust  bowl  exists.  The  great 
rivers  offer  beauty  and  ])o\ver  and  means  of  trans- 
portation, yet  they  also  can  bring  floods  and  destruc- 
tion. America  still  is  subduing  the  width  of  a  con- 
tinent, discovering  and  developing  its  resources.  It 
is  a  land  in  which  men  struggle  to  win  l)ecause  that 
is  the  direction  of  survival  and  progress.  And  all 
of  this  is  told  without  confusion  in  a  smooth-flowing 
and  unified  sequence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  might  say  that  the  whole 
film  shows  .America  as  a  mighty  unification  out  of 
diversity — a  unification  of  people  from  many  lands, 
of  diverse  languages,  a  unification  of  a  vast  and  varied 
expan.se  of  territory,  of  many  resources  and  ]50tential- 
ities  ...  a  mighty  unification  which  is  building  a  new 
civilization  for  the  future  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
present  and  the  past. 

The  film  is  notable  not  only  for  the  vigor  and  clarity 
with  which  it  ])resents  main  issues  and  movements,  but 
als(j  for  the  conipreliensive  picture,  both  historical  and 
conteni])orary.  which  it  sketches  in  such  a  brief  pres- 
entation. The  film  is  a  great  com])liment  to  our 
country.  It  is  a  doul)le  compliment  when  we  realize 
that  the  Hriti.sh  made  it  for  their  own  people.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  it  should  continue  to  contribute 
to  better  understanding  between  our  two  nations 
on  l)oth  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  16  mm  jjrints  of  the 
film  have  now  been  made  available  in  this  country 
by  the  i^.ritish  Information  Services  through  their 
main  office  in  New  York  (30  Rockefeller  Flaza)  and 
through   their  depositories  throughout   tiie  country. 

Erratum:  The  January  issue  carried  an  article  ascribed  to 
Esther  I..  Berg.  This  material  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Xew  York  City  Schools  and  has  not  yet  l)een 
adopted.  Through  error  the  tentative  visual  aid  section 
prepared  for  the  New  York  Schools  by  Mrs.  Berg  was 
appended  to  an  introduction  which  was  not  meant  to  be 
part  of  luT  manuscript,  and  which  should  not  liave  been 
released. 


The  country  which  the  settlers  found  west  of  the  AUeghenies 
later  yielded  minerals,  coal  and  oil  which  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  centers  of  the  East. 


Columbia  River  dam.    Large  rivers  of  America  have  been 
harnessed  to  provide  irrigation  and  electric  power. 


:-»* 


As  the  western  American  boundary  moved  westward,  the 

pioneers   found   less   fertile  lands   which   later   became   the 

grazing  country  for  thousands  of  cattle. 
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The  Literature  in   Visual  Instruction 

A  Monthly  Digest  ^ 


ADMINISTRATION 

•   Planning  a  Program  for  Use  of  Learning  Aids — Raleigh 

Scliorling,    University    of    Michigan — California    Journal   of 

Secondary  Education.  20:399-405  November,  1945. 

This  article  is  another  on  the  subject  of  making  the  best 
use  of  our  war  training  experiences  for  education  in  general. 
The,  original  article  is  provocative  and  very  interesting. 
Sciio?'  administrators  and  supervisors  will  want  to  read  it 
in  full. 

Altho  the  armed  forces  used  a  large  variety  of  training 
aids  on  a  huge  scale  the  basic  assumption  always  was  that 
whatever  is  to  be  mastered  should  be  learned  in  its  natural 
setting,  or  in  a  situation  that  is  staged  as  close  to  the  real 
situation  as  possible. 

The  Navy  assembled  about  200  men  who  in  civilian  life 
had  had  wide  experience  with  visual  aids.  These  men  were 
assigned  the  job  of  recommending  devices.  Their  im- 
agination and  resourcefulness,  implemented  by  vast  sums, 
resulted  in  a  classroom  that  is  an  exciting  place  for  the 
learner. 

Applied  to  our  schools  today,  this  war  experience  reveals 
that:  -vre-rieed  to  make  greater  use  of  sense  experiences 
when  staging  learning  situations. 

The  author  next  charts  some  fifteen  "phoney"  ideas  with 
refutations.  Among  the  ideas  are:  that  learning  aids  refer 
largely  to  sound  films,  that  to  make  a  big  improvement  in 
the  program  is  to  secure  a  lot  of  surplus  property,  etc. 

Recommendations  to  schools  for  future  action  in  this 
field  includes: 

1.  Each  state  needs  a  development  unit  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  creative  production,  reliable  testing, 
and  proper  utilization. 

2.  Each  school  should  have  a  standing  committee  on 
audio-visual  aids. 

3.  The  resourceful  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
the  script  for  at  least  one  slide  film. 

4j  Each  association  of  administrators  in  the  state  or  city, 
should  have  a  standing  committee  on  learning  aids. 

5.  Each  teacher-education  institution  should  provide  at 
least  one  good  course  in  the  proper  use  of  learning 
aids. 

•  Interpreting  G.  I.  Education — Carl  M.  Home,  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan — School 
Executk'c  65  :47  November,  1945. 

This  author,  as  do  all  the  writers  on  this  subject, 
recommends  the  greater  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  more 
learning  by  doing,  better  selection  and  training  of  teachers, 
and   more   money   provided   for   education. 

•  High  School  Library  Participation  in  the  Visual  Aids 
Program  in  Louisiana — Francis  Lampkin  Moak — 1941- 
42.  M.  S.  thesis,  Faculty  of  Library  Service,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.   1945.' 

The  work  of  school  librarians  in  the  state  of  Louisiana 
in  administering  audio-visual  aids  was  examined  through 
a  questionnaire,  supplemented  by  interviews  with  the  super- 
visory staff  in  the  state. 

The  study  showed  that  the  major  problems  in  the  use  of 
visual  materials  were:  lack  of  available  aids  in  the  class- 
room when  most  needed:  failure  of  available  aids  to  cover 
the  course  of  study  adequately;  and  lack  of  well-selected 
visual   materials. 

Librarians  were  found  to  give  aid  by  selecting  all  types 
of  materials,  by  storing  them,  and  by  providing  the  library 
as  a  source  of  visual  instruction  materials. 

The  library  was  found  to  stimulate  the  visual  aids  pro- 
gram  through   cooperation   with   other   departments   in   the 
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school:  through  publicizing  the  program,  sliowing  of  films, 
encouraging  display  of  exhibits,  and  handling  records  of 
orders  and  finances. 

•  How  Can  Audio-Visual  Aids  Aid? — Thomas  J.  Blisard, 
Madison  College — I'irginia  Journal  of  Education,  October. 
1945,  p.66. 

Training  programs  in  war  industries  and  the  armed  forces 
have  demonstrated  that  audio-visual  aids  are  eflfective  teach- 
ing tools  if:  a)  the  materials  are  available  to  fit  specific 
instructional  needs;  and  b)  the  teacher  is  expert  in  using 
them  as  an  integral  step  in  his  instructional  procedures.  The 
author  writes  from  two  years  of  experience  with  a  large 
army  training-program.  Some  of  the  problems  as  he  sees 
them  are   : 

Teachers  need  flexible  projectors  that  can  be  arrested 
for  questions  or  discussion,  reversed,  or  slowed  down. 
Viewing  should  be  possible  in  a  partially  darkened  room. 
Most  films  have  too  much  on  them  for  one  reel  or 
strip.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  schools'  need  to  econ- 
omize on  purchase.  When  schools  and  colleges  demand 
simpler  content,  and  will  pay  the  cost,  the  film  com- 
panies will   supply   them. 

The  classroom  teacher  should  have  certain  knowledge: 
first,  he  must  have  mastered  the  mechanical  skill  of 
operating  a  projector.  They  should  also  know  how  to  use 
the  microphone  which  may  be  attached.  Next,  he  should 
know  how  the  different  audio-visual  aids  can  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  learning  situations  so  that  they  be- 
come real  instructional  tools.  War  training  programs 
taught  us  to  use  films  effectively  to  present  information, 
develop   skills,   for   drill,   review,   texting,   re-teaching. 

Educational  methods  courses  should  recognize  the 
part  of  audio-visual  aids  in  teaching  and  should  train 
teachers  accordingly.  Instructors  in  all  subject  matter 
fields  through  public  school  and  college,  should  use 
these  modern  techniques  in  their  teaching. 

Administrators  must  work  out  ways  of  getting  the 
proper  materials  and  machines  to  the  proper  teacher, 
in  the  proper  place,  at  the  proper  time.  There  should 
be  sufficient  projectors  and  a  library  of  basic  films  in 
each  school.  The  essential  films  must  be  immediately 
available  and  not  scheduled  around  the  building  by  a 
principal's  chart  reserved  several  weeks  in  advance. 
This  may  seem  expensive,  but  good  education  is  not 
cheap. 

EVALUATION 

•  Evaluating   the   Motion   Picture   in   Science   Teaching — 

.Allan  Finstad.  Seattle,  Washington — Nation's  Schools, 
36:52    November,    1945 

This  is  an  abstract  of  an  M..^.  study  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Contri- 
bution of  Educational  Motion  Pictures  to  Learning  Based 
on  Free  Responses  by  Pupils."  Eleven  educational  films 
were  used  to  determine  how  valuable  they  were  as  teach- 
ing aids  and  as  a  means  of  achieving  established  objectives. 
.An  analysis  of  the  responses  of  two  films  ("Nervous  Sys- 
tem," and  "Digestion  of  Foods")  is  given  in  the  article. 

After  having  viewed  the  film,  the  pupils  were  asked  to 
make  statements  of  facts  or  impressions  that  had  been 
gained  from  it.  The  number  of  concepts  and  the  number 
of  times  they  recurred  were  tabulated  and  compared  with 
the  objectives  which  the  teacher  had  expected  to  achieve. 
"The  Nervous  System"  was  found  to  be  good,  in  terms  of 
concepts  learned  and  objectives  achieved.  "Digestion  of 
Foods"  was  successful  in  presenting  the  process,  but  not  so 
in  clarifying  the  cliemical  processes,  nor  in  applying  diges- 
tion to  healthful  habits. 
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Here  is "  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  MOTION 
PICTURE  THAT  EVERY  SCHOOL  SHOULD  OWN 


/6-AtM  SOUNd 
ONLY  $19.00 


THE  WOOD  LATHE 

(Turninj  Taper  V/ork) 

The  film  "Turning  Taper  Work"  shows  and  ex- 
plains skills  and  procedures  that  are  basic  in 
the  instruction  of  all  classes  in  woodworking. 
It  graphically  illustrates  the  various  steps  in 
one  of  the  most  important  wood  lathe  opera- 
tions .  . .  centering  cylindrical  stock  for  spindle 
turning  .  .  .  rough -turning  the  stock  .  .  .  clear- 
ance cuts . . .  establishing  diameters  of  a  taper 
...turning  a  single  taper. .  .turning  two  tapers 
on  one  piece  of  stock,  etc.  It  offers  every  in- 
structor the  finest  kind  of  help  with  the  best  of 
the  modern  tools  of  instruction.  With  the  film 
you  get  a  helpfjl  and  important  ln:'rjctors' 
Manual.  At  slight  extra  cost  you  csn  obtain  an 
important  Filmstrip  containing  4?  frames  for 
reviewing  and  clarifying  parts  of  the  motion 
picture. 


I 


Cotv\^^®^ 


A^   ^\U^^ 


f0(ich^^*  If  your  school  Is  equi 
'      a  16-mm  sound  projector,  obtain 
of  this  complete  visual  aids  catalog.  /T'S 


pped  with 
your  copy 


Gain  the  help  in  your  peacetime  instruction 
of  these  war-proven  visual  aids.  They  are 
especially  effective  for  basic  instruction  in 
peacetime.  Here  Is  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  library  of  visual  aids  in  science 
and  vocational  education  yet  produced.  Many 
instructors  are  using  them  in  science,  physics, 
mathematics,  vocational  guidance  and  voca- 

Your  Driving  Habits 

Care  of  the  Nevi/born  Baby 

The  Supervisor  as  a  Leader 

The  Slide  Rule 

Using  a  Portable  Spray  Gun 

Sawing  with  a  Jig  Saw 


tion  instruction.  They  were  made  by  the  U.  S, 
Office  of  Education  with  the  fullest  coopero- 
tion  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  coun- 
try. You  too  can  make  your  teaching  of  diffi- 
cult concepts  and  principles  easier  and  more 
effective  through  using  these  16-mm  sound 
motion  pictures.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of 
the  many  subjects  available: 

The  Electron 

Principles  of  Refrigeration 

The  Airplane  Mechanic 

Origin  and  Synthesis  of  Plastics 

Wiring  Old  Buildings  with  Armored  Cable 

Rotary  Magnetic  Fields 


CASTIE  FILMS 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


g. ORDER   FORM 

CASTLE  FILMS,  INC.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  es-2 

□  Send  U.S.O.E.  film,  "TURNING  TAPER  WORK" $19.u0 

□  Send  FILMSTRIP 1.00 


Distributor  for 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Name — 

Address—  — 

City 

□   Remittance  enclosed 


D  Send  C.O.D. 


_Zone_ 


-State- 


D  SEND  U.S.O.E.  CATALOG 
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UTILIZATION 

•  How  They  Thought  They  Were  Motivated— Joe  Park, 
Northwestern  University — Journal  of  Eduaitional  Research, 
39:193-200  November,  l'945- 

Report  of  a  study  made  to  find  out  what  techniques 
pupils  or  former  pupils  of  elementary  and  high  school 
remembered  as  motivating  techniques.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  54  high  school  pupils  and  93  Northwestern 
University  students.  They  were  given  a  mimeographed 
article  to  read  on  motivation,  and  were  asked  to  write 
freely  the  technique  or  techniques  that  had  caused  them 
to  want  to  learn  to  study 

The  taliulated  results  showed  that  187c  were  recalled 
as  having  been  audio-visual  devices;  such  as  films,  dis- 
plays, field  trips,  radio,  etc.  Of  51  references  to  audio- 
visual aids,  the  distribution  among  the  various  types  was 
even. 

•  Assembly  Film  Programs — Frances  Norene  Ahl,  Glen- 
dale.   California— .S"ofia/   Studies.   36:291    November,    1945. 

\  suggested  number  of  titles  that  could  be  shown  to  a 
general  high  school  assernbly  that  would  relate  to  current 
holidays   or   commemorations. 

TRENDS 

•  Visual  Education  Comes  of  Age — R.  H.  Cash.  Con- 
sultant. Visual  Aids  Dept.,  University  of  South  Dakota — 
School    Executive.  65 :57    December,    1945. 

The  story  of  South  Dakota's  use  of  visual  aids  is 
summed  up  briefly:  1930,  a  few  travel  films  and  two 
small-lamp  silent  projectors;  1934,  three  sound  projectors  in 
the  state:  1936  a  film  library  established  in  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division  of  the  State  University,  and 
a  course  given.  Later,  film  conferences  were  held,  a  few 
cooperative  ,film  libraries  set  up,  a  separate  Department 
of  Visual  Aids  organized  under  a  director.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  this  trend  toward  increased  use  is  being 
continued. 

PHOTOPLAY  APPRECIATION 

•  Dramatics  and  Motion  Picture  Appreciation — Harold 
Turney — Bulletin  of  the  N.E.A.  I>ept.  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  29:86  November,  1945. 

The  article  is  included  in  a  section  on  dramatics  as 
fundamental  speech  activities.  Students  of  the  drama  can 
learn  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  the  art  of  the 
motion  picture.  The  author  suggests  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  can  use  their  knowledge  of  dramatics. 

•  Film  Appreciation  in  Adult  Education — 'Roger  Manvell 
Adult  Education    (British),   18:16  September,   1945. 

Since  the  motion  picture  is  the  only  major  art  the  people 
as  a  whole  enjoy  unselfconsciously,  it  should  be  studied  for 
greater  appreciation,  but  not  to  promote  a  "clique  of 
superior  film  fanciers".  It  deals  with  national  and  inter- 
national themes  and  has  produced  great  classics  from  many 
lands.  Film  critics  and  serious  movie  goers  will  want  to 
read   the   original   article. 

•  A  Plea  for  the  Movies — Harry  L.  Marcus,  Eastern 
District  High  School,  N.  Y.  C.—High  Points  27:65 
November,  1945. 

Outlines  a  course  in  photoplay  appreciation  given  in  the 
English  Department.  The  students  have  learned  to  select 
films  more  carefully  and  they  have  especially  learned 
to  evaluate  the  treatment  of  social  problems  in  movies. 
They  have  made  silent  films,  have  sponsored  film  revivals 
in   their   neighborhood   tlieatrcs,   liavc   visited   nuiseums. 


Film  News  Editors  Resign 

Mr.  Thomas  Baird  and  Miss  Jcannette  Samuelson  an- 
nounced on  January  10th  that  they  had  resigned  as  editors 
of  Film  Neivs  and  had  severed  their  connections  with  the 
American   Film   Center,   the   publislier  of  the  magazine. 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

•  Visual  Program  of  Michigan  Summer  Workshop — Mary 

Aceti — FUm   and   Radio    Guide,    12:16   December,   1945, 

Describes  the  program  at  a  one-week  summer  workshop 
on  genera!  curriculum  problems  of  the  Michigan  Working 
Conference  held  each  summer.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
week  (which  included  study  from  morning  through  even- 
ing), a  mimeograph  was  distributed  listing  all  visual  aids  to 
be  used  and  seen.  Individual  and  small  group  needs  were 
met  by  the  choice  of  suitable  film  subjects.  Panel  dis- 
cussions in  the  evening  were  aided  by  the  showing  of 
such  films  as  "Military  Training"  (introduced  to  dis- 
cuss what  we  can  learn  from  the  GI  methods);  and  "Watch- 
tower  Over  Tomorrow"  (to  start  discussion  on  education 
for  peace.) 

A  meeting  on  conservation  was  anticipated  by  a  field 
trip  and  the  showing  of  appropriate  films.  Films  for  re- 
view were  made  available  every  day  after  the  noon  meal 
and  before  and  after  the  evening  session.  In  spite  of  the 
many  other  activities  at  these  hours,  attendance  was  very 
good. 

An  evaluation  sheet  given  to  20  members  of  the  group 
helped  in  judging  the  visual  program  and  in  making  plans 
for  tlie  following  year.  The  students  enjoyed  the  variety 
and  quantity,  the  opportunity  to  see  the  most  recent  films, 
the  practical  planning  and  flexibility  of  the  schedule,  and  its 
gearing   to   group   and   individual    interests. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  titles  and  sources 
of  all   the   films   used  in   that  program. 

EQUIPMENT 

•  Purchasing    a    Motion    Picture    Projector — Maurice    P. 
Hum— Social   Studies,   36:319   November,    1945. 

\   good    review   of   standards. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

•  Visual    Religious    Education:    A    Ssrmposium — Religious 
Education.    40    November-December,    1945. 

Trends  in  educational  uses  of  audio-visual  aids  in  various 
aspects  of  religious  education  are  described  in  articles  by 
leading   educators.      Among   the  articles   and   authors   are: 

"Recent  Developments"  by  Mary  Leigh  Palmer;  "A  New 
Day  in  Visual  Religious  Education"  by  Paul  H.  Vieth; 
"How  to  I'se  Films  and  Slides"  by  William  L.  Hockman; 
"Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Jewish  Religious  Education"  by 
Azrill  Eisenberg;  "Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Catholic  Religious 
Education"  by  George  Nell. 

William  L.  Rogers  sums  up  new  production  and  future 
plans  in  "Can  We  Count  on  the  Availability  of  Films?" 
A  bibliography  of  articles,  magazines  and  sources  concludes 
this   excellent   issue. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

•  Teachers'   Guide  to  Coronet   Magazine — Samuel   Wein- 
garten,   Chicago  City  Junior  College,  editor, 

A  monthly  bulletin  that  includes  quizzes,  discussion 
and  composition  topics,  questions,  visual  aids  and  biblio- 
graphy for  use  with  the  magazine.  Mrs.  Esther  H.  Berg,  of 
the  New  York  City  school  system  edits  the  section  on 
visual    aids. 

•  Educational    Films    in    Sports — compiled    by    Frederics 

Bernhard.  Chairman  of  the  Visual  Aids  Committee,  National 

Section     on     Women's     Athletics.      Published    by     the 

.■\merican    Film    Center.    New    York,    1945.     Price    5Cc, 

including  supplements   for  the  next  five  years. 

.•\    selected    list    of   films    consisting   of    (a)    instructional 

motion    picture    films    (including   content   and   appraisal    of 

each),  (b)   instructional  films  in  process  of  production,  and 

(c)  promotional  films. 

The  Fulucational  Film  Library  Association  of  New  York 
cooperated  on  this  project.  To  order  the  catalogue,  write 
either  to  E.  F.L.A.,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
N.  Y.,  or  to  N.  S.  W.  A.,  1201  16th  street,  N,  W.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 

(Conlinned  on  page   100) 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF 
"JUNIOR  PROM" 

.  .  .  our  February  release 

Two-reel,  16mm  kodachrome,  educational 
film  of  eTceotional  cultural  value  in  the 
field  of  etiquette.  Covers  the  major 
problems  of  "dating"  encountered  by 
ycjng   people. 

"Junior  Prom"  has  had  the  d  rection  of 
qualified  authorities  In  educational  tech- 
niques ...  as  well  as  in  motion  picture 
dramatic  treatment. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF 
■DINNER  PARTY" 

Two-reel,  16mm  kodachrome,  educational 
film  for  training  in  table  etiquette  at  the 
high  school  age  level.  The  rules  of  eti- 
quette presented  in  "Dinner  Party"  are 
based  on  widely  accepted  authorities  on 
table  manners.  A  25-page  Teaching 
Guide  is  supplied  with  "Dinner  Party" 
...  of  inestimable  value  to  the  teacher 
both  during  and  after  class  presenta- 
tion. 

"DINNER  PARTY"  has  already  met  with 
wide  acceptance. 


audio-yisnaleJucators 


are  cordially  invited  to 
send  for  free  copy  of  this 

BROCHURE 


"JUNIOR  PROM" 

1 6mm  educational  film 

(color  &  sound] 

dealing     with     the     etiquette     of 
"dating" 


CONTAINING: 

complete  details  on  our  Feb- 
ruary Educational  Film  re- 
lease, "Junior  Prom"  also 
"Dinner  Party"  and  catalog 
of  Simmel-Meservey  educa- 
tional films  and  transcrip- 
tions. 


'DINNER  PARTY" 

i6mm  educational  film 
(color  &  sound) 
on  table  manners 


n 


Cofflpfefe  Information 

en 
SIMMEL-MESERVEY 
PAUL  HOEFLER 
GUY  D.  HASELTON 
WALTER  W.  BENNETT 
BURTON   HOLMES 

I6mm  Edueaiional 
Film  Productions 


EDUCATIONAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Under  the  direction  of  Martha 
Blair  Fox.  Consisting  of  "Tune- 
ful Tales"  Series  No.  I  &  2 
(unbreakable  records)  for 
classroom  use  In  kindergarten 
and    1st  and   2nd   grades. 

Also  Poetry  Recordings  by 
Lowell  Cartwright  .  .  .  having 
exceptional  educational,  lit- 
erary,   and    artistic    values. 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY 


^udio  -visual  -  educational  films  and  transcriptions 


Suite     316,     9538     Brighton     Way,      Beverly     Hills,     California 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTORS:  Animex  Export  Division.  Haarlem,  Holland. 
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A  Museum  Continues  Its  Visual  Aids  Institute 


ON  January  Uth  and  12. h,  the  DepartwEiir  of 
Education  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  lield  its  Second  Annual  Audio- Visual 
Aids  Institute  at  the  Museum.  Tlie  first  Institute  was 
held  in  January  1945,  and  the  second  Institute  carried 
on  the  work  started  at  that  time.  The  theme  of  the  1946 
institute  was  "Wtthods  and  Techniques  for  the  Utili- 
zation of.  Audio- Visual  Materials  in  the  Classroom." 

"Audio-visual  aids,  or  multi-sensory  aids,  helong  to 
r.o  specific  grade  or  subject  level,  but  should  be 
used  whenever  and  wherever  they  will  do  the  n.ost 
good  in  vitalizing  any  subject.  In  order  to  give  all 
who  attended  this  Institute  an  opportunity  to  hear 
about  everything  that  was  presented,  there  was  no 
division  into  grade  or  topic  panels.  Only  one  panel 
was  in  session  at  any  one  time,  and  materials  and 
techniques  applicable  to  all  grade  levels  were  dis- 
tusssed. 

The  first  session  of  the  Institute  on  Friday  af  cr- 
noon  was  devoted  to  a  showing  of  three  new  teach- 
ing films.  Dinner  Party  (Simmel-Meservey ),  Portage 
(Canadian  Film  Bureau)  and  Safety  in  tlie  Home, 
(Young  America  Films).  On  Friday  evening  the 
session  was  given  over  to  entertainment,  in  the  form 
of  a  preview  of  a  new  feature  film  shortly  to  be  re- 
leased by  RKO  Pictures  Tlie  Spiral  Staircase  starring 
VAhel  Barry  more,  George  Brent  and  Dorothy  Maguire. 
The  film  is  a  psychological  mystery  melodrama,  and 
those  attending  were  particularly  interested  in  seeing 
how  Hollywood  has  utilized  lighting,  photography  and 
skillful  direction  to  produce  a  film  of  this  type.  The 
Saturday  program  is  detailed  below. 

The  .liidio-yisiial  .-lids  Injonuation  Center — F'or 
many  years  teachers  have  come  to  the  American 
Mu.seimi  of  Natural  History  seeking  information  on 
materials  and  sources.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
establish  a  Center  where  catalogs,  bulletins,  pamphlets 
and  samples  of  tliese  many  types  of  tea:hing  aids  could 
be  brought  together   for  practical  use  by  the  teacher. 


American  Museum's  Audio-Visual  Aids  Center 


DR.  IRENE  F.  CYPHER,  Supervisor  of  Guest  Services, 

DR.  GRACE  F.  RAMSEY,  Curator  of  School  Relations, 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

New  York,  N.  Y, 

student,    or  reseach    worker   seeking   to   ke\-    them    to 
the  curriculum. 

A  large  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Education 
Wing  of  the  Museum  has  been  set  aside  for  this 
Center.  One  section  has  been  made  into  a  small  pro- 
jection ro(jm.  Here  teachers  may  actually  project  mo- 
tion pictures,  lantern  slides  or  filmstrips  and  thus 
preview  them  before  using  them  in  the  classroom. 
The  Museum  has  its  own  large  collection  of  lantern 
tlides  and  motion  jMctures  available  for  school  use,  and 
many  companies  producing  films  and  slides  and  film- 
strips  are  depositing  copies  with  the  Center  for  teachers 
t(j  view  and  study.  Many  types  of  projection  and  re- 
cording equipment  are  also  available  for  inspection. 
Catalogs  from  many  companies  are  in  the  file  cabinets. 
Charts,  maps,  posters  and  flat  prints  are  arranged  on 
large  display  racks  and  in  cabinets.  Large  \\ork 
tables  permit  teachers  and  research  students  to  examine 
materials  and  plan  their  programs. 

The  Center  is  designed  and  planned  to  serve  as  a 
jjractical  workshop  and  source  center.  From  time 
to  time  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  new  developments 
in  the  field  of  audio-vistial  aids.  Teacher-training 
classes  of  the  universities  are  invited  to  use  the  center. 
Inquiries  by  mail  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
will  be  answered.  Under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Dr.  Grace  F,  Ramsey  and  Dr.  Irene  F.  Cypher  all 
the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Museum  will  be  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
It  is  not  a  center  for  the  distribution  of  materials, 
but  a  center  to  which  all  jiarticipating  in  educational 
activities  may  come  for  assistance  in  the  selection  and 
utilization  of  teaching  aids. 

Saturday  Panel  Programs 

The  panels  presented  effective  methods  and  tech- 
niques lor  the  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials.  Six 
teachers  and  twenty-one  students  participated.  It  was 
a  graphic  demonstration  of  the  way  films,  slides  and 
recording  machines  are  used  in  classrooms  and  also 
of  the  extent  of  student  partici]iation  in  the  making, 
use  and  care  of  these  same  materials. 

An  Experiinenf  in  Nature  Science — Mr.  Allan  Bin"n- 
ham  (Forest  Hills  High  School,  N.  Y.  C)  described 
field  trips  for  elementary  classes,  review  of  the  topic 
in  a  special  nature  room,  and  rousing  desire  for  fur- 
ther experimentation  at  home.  A  mimeographed  nature 
science  newsletter  is  given  to  the  children  as  a  reference 
check  sheet. 

Integration  of  I'isiial  Aids  in  tlie  Elementary  Sc'iool 
— Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Smith  (  Mt.  Hebron  School,  M;  nt- 
clair.  N,  J.)  utilized  every  medium  available  to  make 
classroom  lessons  real.    Children  not  ordinarily  inter- 

{Conclnded  on  page  88) 
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BESELER  MODEL  OA2... 

Specially  designed  to  meet 
every  classtoom  need! 


OTHER  OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES  OF 
BESELER 
MODEL  OA2 

Self-contained  elevating  legs  .  .  . 
Accessible   doors   for   easy    ser- 
vicing .  .  .  Totally  enclosed  air 
cooler  .  .  .  Two  carrying  han- 
dles .  .  .  Modern  in  Design.  » 
Dealers     everywhere     ore          ^ 
showing  this  amazing  pro-        / 
jector.   We  suggest  you      ^ 
order  now  a$  delivery      * 
takes  four  weeks.              ' 

1/      WRITE  FOR 
/      DESCRIPTIVE 
■i..iii.i.»        BOOKLET  E 


'^7'ES,  from  this  one  Instrument,  you  can  obtain  perfect  opaque 
-*•  or  transparent  projection.  Simply  pull  a  lever  and  you 
immediately  switch  to  the  type  of  projection  you  require  .  .  . 
and  the  lens  system  is  perfectly  matched,  thereby  eliminating 
the  need  to  adjust  the  instrument  for  distance.  The  BESELER 
MODEL  OA2  provides  unmatched  screen  Illumination  .  .  . 
faithfully  projecting  every  detail  and  the  exact  original  color 
of  coins,  Stamps  or  other  actual  objects  .  .  .  Book  Pages  .  ,  . 
Slides  . .  .  Pamphlets  .  . .  Films  .  .  .  Postcards  .  . .  Snapshots  .  .  . 
Clippings  .  .  .  Letters  .  .  .  Photographic  negatives  for  making 
enlargements  .  .  .  Magazine  Articles  and  Advertisements  .  .  , 
Standard  Slides  and  Opaque  Material  up  to  6V4"  x  6V4"  .  .  . 
Special  film  attachment  accommodates  single  and  double-width 
films  and  2"  x  2"  Kodachrome  slides. 


THE    BEST    PROJECTOR    IS    THE    BESELER    PROJECTOR 


243  EAST  23rd  STREET 


eseter 

&3i.  1869 


NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


LET    OUR     ENGINEERING     DEPARTMENT    SOLVE    YOUR    INDIVIDUAL    PROJECTOR    PROBLEMS 
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ested  in  textbooks  were  encouraged  to  write  their 
own  accounts  of  the  subjects  and  to  tind  pictorial 
material   to  illustrate   the  lesson. 

Handmade  Lantern  Slides  and  Their  Use — Miss 
Ursula  AI.  Moran  ( I'oard  of  Visual  Instruction,  N. 
y.  C.)  showed  lantern  slides  made  by  children  in 
elementary  schools,  from  simple  black  and  white  out- 
lines to  scenes  l;eautifully  tinted  with  lantern  slide 
inks.  The  making  of  these  slides  is  valuable  because : 
( 1)  research  and  study  are  necessary  to  plan  an<i 
lay  out  each  picture;  (2)  art  and  craft  skills  and 
techniques  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work ;  ( 3 ) 
the  finished  slides  strongly  appeal  to  the  children. 
Slides  are  particularly  valuable  with  elementary  school 
classes  because  they  may  be  arranged  in  optimum 
.sequence  and  shown  at  the  rate  of  speed  determined 
by  teacher  and  pupils. 

Training  A  Student  Visual  .lids  Squad —  George 
A.  Colclough  (Jansen  School,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.) 
described  the  jjrocedure  for  training  student  visual 
aids  or  projection  squads.  The  student  squad,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  visual  aids, 
h.andles  all  projection  for  the  school.  Selection  for 
this  squad  is  by  mechanical  aptitude  tests,  and  both 
boys  and  girls  have  been  found  suitable.  Students  have 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  films  used  when,  they 
are  responsible  for  the  projection.  Enough  students 
are  trained  so  that  none  needs  miss  any  class-work 
periods. 

Film  Production  in  the  New  )'ork  City  High  Schools 
— .\  composite  school-made  film  was  made  from  films 
by  Bay  Ridge  High  School,  the  Bronx  High  School 
of  Science,  Haaren  High  School,  Midwood  High 
School,  and  George  Washington  High  School  .  Stu- 
dents from  the.se  schools  took  turns  at  a  microphone 
and  served  as  "sound"  to  describe  the  scenes  shown. 
Scenes  were  shown  of  field  trips,  experimenting  in 
chemistry  class,  modeling  clay,  participating  at  com- 
mencement. Students  also  gave  a  demonstration  of 
how  a  scene  was  planned,  directed,  and  '"shot",  and 
then  showed  the  actual  film  taken.  This  entire  presen- 
tation was  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  Wheat  of  the  George 
Washington  High  School. 

An  Il.Yperiment  jn  Producing  School-Made  Sound 
I'ihus —  Mr.  David  Schneider,  assisted  by  student 
operators,  showed  a  900  ft.  school-made  sound  film 
entitled.  Leaders  of  Tomorrow;  on  student  activities 
at  Evander  Childs  High  School.  The  cost  of  profes- 
sional sound  film  was  beyond  the  budget.  One  boy 
brought  his  home-built  recorder  to  class.  Blank  records 
and  recording  needles  were  purchased;  students  with 
audiogenic  voices  were  used  as  commentators  and 
recordings  made  to  accompany  the  film. 
Close  synchronizati(jn  of  records  and  film  obtained 
by  careful  training  of  the  student  operators,  produced 
a  sound  film  that  would  do  credit  to  many  more  pro- 
fessional i)roducers. 

Student  Reaction  to  the  Use  of  Visual  .lids — Stu- 
dents from  Montclair,  New  Jersey  High  School  and 
Weequahic  High  School.  Newark  New  Jersey  gave 
critical  evaluations  both  of  the  Institute  program  ;uul 
the  methods  of  using  visual  aids  in  their  own  schools. 
The   con.sensus   of    opinion    was    that    no    matter   hnw 


excellent    the    visual    aid    its    effectiveness    dejicnded 
upon  how  it  was  used  by  the  teacher. 

Museum  "Oscar"  for  School-Made  Motion  Pictures 
— At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  program,  the 
chairman.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Kennedy,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  of  New  York  City  made  the  following 
amiouncenient  for  the  Mu.seum : 

"To  vou  who  are  moviemakers — the  film  that  has 
just  been  shown  is  challenging  and  it  has  a  purpose. 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  going  to 
let  .school  film  makers  compete  for  a  special  "Oscar" 
designed  by  artists  at  the  Museum.  The  competition 
will  be  open  to  al!  schools.  Your  film  must  be  100  ft. 
long  or  less.  It  must  be  plaimed  and  produced  by 
jiupils.  To  enter  the  competition  a  film  must  be  sent 
to  Dr.  (jrac^  F.  Ramsey  at  the  Museum  by  December 
15.  1946  and  a  selection  of  five  will  be  made  for  the 
showing  at  the  Institute  meeting  next  January,  1947. 
The  audience  will  make  the  choice  of  the  winning 
film.    The  "0.scar"  will  be  presented  to  the  winner." 

General  Session — After  an  informal  buffet  luncheon 
held  in  the  Museum  cafeteria,  the  Institute  reconvened 
for  a  general  session  under  the  chairmansliip  of  Dr. 
Charles  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Museum,  on  the  two  major  topics  of 
j.tomic  energy.  Col.  Warren  Wade,  Television  Division 
of  N.B.C.  and  formerly  in  charge  of  Army  pictorial 
services,  presented  a  convincing  case  for  educational 
])ossibilities  of  television.  "Schools,  I  venture  to  say, 
will  within  the  year  use  television  as  a  means  of  creat- 
11 'g  a  series  of  visual  classroom  experiences,  wherever 
tilevision  is  available." 

The  second  speaker.  Dr.  Ralph  V.  Johnson  of  the 
Cieneral  Electric  Coin])any  research  laboratories  at 
Schenectady,  New  ^'ork,  one  of  the  scientists  who 
worked  on  the  atomic  bf)mb  project  for  the  govern- 
ment than  gave  a  most  enlightening  discussion  of 
.Atomic  Power.  After  a  description  of  atomic  nuclei, 
the  chain  reaction,  the  separation  of  the  isotope  of 
uranium,  and  production  of  plutonium.  Dr.  Johnson 
sized  up  the  problems  to  be  .solved  before  atomic 
l^ower  can  be  used  for  productive  purposes.  He  sug- 
.gested  an  even  more  exciting  possibility  that  someone 
may  find  a  chain  reaction  which  will  convert  all  the 
mass  of  some  common  nucleus  into  energy,  producing 
a  reaction  about  a  thousand  times  as  powerful  as 
that  in  the  present  atomic  bomb. 

University  Radio  Stations 

After  canvassing  45  state  universities  as  to  their 
radio  utilization  and  needs.  Dr.  Howard  L.  Bevis. 
President  of  Ohif)  State  University,  reports  (in  Audio- 
Visual  News)  that  public  supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities need  adequate  broadcasting  facilities.  Of 
the  twelve  state  universities  that  now  have  standard 
broadcasting  stations,  practically  all  are  dissatisfied 
with  coverage  and  hours  of  operation.  Thirtv-fivc  of 
the  58  state  universities  are  actively  considering  es- 
tablishment of  FM  educational  stations.  Eight  have 
already  filed  application  to  build  FM  outlets  or  have 
I'M  stations  under  cciiistruction. 
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Just  Released  — An   Important   Ney^ 

Young  America  Visual  Unit  on  Safety! 

To  help  your  school  do  a  better  job  of  safety  education! 
(unit  consists  of  two  76  mm.  films  and  four  slide  films) 


HOW  TO  SEE  THESE  NEW  FILMS  QUICKLY  AND  EASILY! 


Your  Young  America  itat«  dittributor  will  arrange  to  preview  for  you 
any  Young  America  Films  you  would  like  to  see.  For  further  details, 
write  to  your  state  distributor  or  Young  America  Films,  Inc. 


Recognizing  the  need  for  elementary  safety  material. 
Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  has  produced  a  complete 
new  visual  unit  on  safety.  This  unit  includes  two  16-mm  curricu- 
lum sound-films  depicting  safety  principles  on  the  streets  and  ia 
the  home;  four  35-mm  slidefilms  covering  all  aspects  of  safe  liv- 
ing; and  a  Teacher's  Guide  for  each.  This  project  embodies  the 
best  thinking  of  educators,  safety  experts,  curriculum  consultants, 
visual  education  specialists  and  experienced  classroom  teachers. 
Dr.  Herbert  J.  Stack,  Director,  Center  for  Safety  Education,  New 
York  University,  served  as  educational  advisor  on  this  project. 

"Safety  to  and  From  School"  — For  use  in  Primary  Grades  (1,  2,  3). 
Running  lime:  10  minutes.  l6-mra.  Sound-on-film.  $25.00.  How,  when, 
and  where  to  cross  a  street  is  made  clear  in  simple  dialogue  and  illus- 
trated in  detail  so  that  every  child  can  understand  it.  Artfully  combines 
action  photography  and  animation. 

"Safety  Begins  at  Home"  — For  use  in  Middle  Grades  (4,  5,  6).  Run- 
ning time;  13  minutes.  16-mm.  Sound-on-film.  $25.00.  Shows  the  various 
safety  hazards  found  in  the  home,  how  they  can  be  recognized  and 
avoided.  Dramatizing  the  fun  of  living  safely,  the  film  expresses  specific 
home  safety  principles. 

"living  Safely"  — Slidefilm  Series  — Four  slidefilm  lessons  of  the  dis- 
cussional  type  to  complement  the  safety  films.  Designed  for  use  in  Middle 
and  Upper  Elementary  Grades.  $2.50  each.  "LIVING  IN  A  MACHINE 
AGE"  — Deals  with  safety  hazards  brought  about  by  the  machine  age. 
■•SAFETY  IN  A  MACHINE  AGE" -Shows  principal  causes  of  traffic 
accidents.  "SAFETY  IN  THE  HOME" -Accidents  in  the  home,  their 
causes  and  preventions.  "SAFETY  AT  HOME  ANT)  AT  PLAY"  — 
Safety  precautions  in  school  gymnasium,  corridors,  playgrounds,  etc. 

NCTE!  Each  of  the  films  and  slidefilms  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
Teachers  Guide  which  is  available  FREE  OF  CHARGE ! 


3  Other  Nevsf  Young  America  Releases  You'll  Want  to  See  and  Own! 


ALL  PEOPLES 


want  four  basic  things . 


"Our  Shrinking  World"  — For  use  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  16-mm.  Sound-on-film.  $25.00. 
A  documentary  film  specifically  designed  to  motivate 
and  introduce  the  study  of  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  (Running  time:  10  min- 
utes.) Accompanied  by  four  slidefilms  covering  the 
history  of  land,  water,  and  air  transportation;  and 
communication.  Each  slidefilm  sells  for  $2.50.  A 
Teacher's  Guide  accompanies  each. 


"We,  the  People*"— For  use  in  iunior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Running  time:  10  minutes,  16-mm. 
Sound-on-film.  $25.00.  A  provocative,  documentary 
film  presenting  the  story  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Outstanding  for  its  clarity  of  presentation. 
Accompanied  by  two  discussional  slidefilms  cover- 
ing the  needs  for  and  purposes  of  the  charter  and  the 
charter's  organization.  Each  slidefilm  sells  for  $2.50. 
A  Teacher's  Guide  also  accompanies  the  unit. 


Audubon  Society  Birds— 40  beautifully  colored  2" 
X  2"  slides,  invaluable  to  nature  study  classes  for 
bird  identification.  Reproduced  from  the  National 
Audubon  Society's  collection  of  famous  bird  por- 
traits by  the  celebrated  bird  painter,  Allan  Brooks. 
Authentic  in  every  detail  and  color.  Packaged  in  sets 
of  20  slides  each,  selling  at  $5.00.  (Part  of  a  series 
of  150  slides,  only  40  of  which  are  available  at  this 
t'-ne.  The  remainder  are  now  in  preparation.) 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  Inc.,  18E.41  St.,  New  York  17,N.Y. 

I  wish  to  order  {^  }  wish  to  preview  n 

the  following  Young  America  releases  checked  below: 

Safety  To  and  From  School     Q    Our  Shrinking  World  □ 

Safety  Begins  at  Home  □    We,  The  Peoples  D 


Name- 


School- 


-Potltion- 


Livinc  Safely  (four 
slidefilms) 


The  History  of  Transportation 

and  Communication  (four 

slidefilms)  □    slides) 


n   We,  The  Peoples 

n 

American  Birds  <40  colored 


The  Needs  and  Purposes  of  the 
Charter  and  The  Charter's  Or- 
ganization (two  slidefilms)     □ 


School  address^ 


City, 


_Sfate_ 


LJ       Zone  (if  any)_ 


ES  2 


■: 
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School  Made  Motion  Pictures 

QUESTION:  \\e  are  contemplating  the  making  of 

some  16  mm.  sound  motion  pictures  to  portray  the 

educational    activities    of    the     Indianapolis    public 

schools.    We  have  prepared   some   script   and    have 

ordered  twelve  100  ft.  rolls  of  Type  A  Kodachrome. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  technical  advice  as  to 

taking    the    pictures    and    getting    the    sound    track 

'dubbed   onto  the  film.    We  are  getting  into  some- 

■      thing  that  we  know  very  little  about  but  we  are  eager 

to  learn.  We  have  had  successful  experience  in  mak- 

•   ing   silent   movies   in   both    black-and-white   and   in 

colors.  The  film  we  want  to  make  first  will  be  taken 

indoors  in  Kodachrome  and  is  to  be  a  sound  movie. 

Any  information  you  will  send  us  as  to  ll  ese 
problems,  or  references  as  to  where  such  infornianon 
may  be  obtained,  will  be  greatl\-  appreciated. 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


ANSWER:  I  am  assuming  that  you  are  plannino  to 
add  commentary  and  background  music  after  you  have 
completed  filming  your  various  educational  activities. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  you  jiroceed  in  the  following 
way : 

1.  Be  sure  tliat  you  have  several  copies  of  the  sliooting 
script,  together  with  indications  of  footage  for  each  distant, 
medium  as  well  as  close-up  shot. 

2.  Remember  to  shoot  at  24  frames  per  second.  Use  suf- 
ficient liglit  so  that  you  can  have  sharper  definition  at 
F  5.6,  rather  than  at  F  1.9. 

3.  Number  each  shot  of  your  shooting  script.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  match  commentary  with  each  scene  at  time  of 
editing,  it  will  be  very  helpful  if  you  place  the  number 
of  each  scene  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a  card,  and  plioto- 
■^raph  a  few  frames  of  each  of  these  numbers,  before  shoot- 
ing the  appropriate  scene. 

4.  As  soon  as  you  receive  your  processed  Kodachrome  rolls. 
have  a  black  and  white  work  or  scratch  print  made.  Do  all 
the  editing  on  the  work  print.  Do  not  touch  the  orii/iual 
Kodachrome  until  you  are  ready  to  make  the  sound  print. 

5.  After  you  have  completely  edited  the  work  print,  check 
the  actual  footage  with  that  indicated  on  the  shooting 
script.  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  you  cut  the  footage  down 
to  two  reels  of  about  390  feet  each. 

6.  On  one  of  the  corrected  copies  of  the  shooting  script, 
indicate  next  to  each  scene  the  commentary  or  music  you 
are  planning  to  add.  If  you  have  a  scene  running  to  about 
thirty  feet,  remember  to  allow  no  more  than  four  words 
per  foot  at  normal  tempo. 

7.  If,  for  any  part  of  the  scene  you  wish  to  employ  music, 
you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  a 
musical  selection,  by  playing  a  recording  of  that  num- 
ber on  an  electrically  turned  phonograph.  .\  single  foot 
of  film  projected  at  sound  speed  takes  exactly  1.7  seconds. 
If  you  are  planning  to  use  a  school  orchestra,  make  cer- 
tain that  tl'.e  players  have  been  trained  to  perform  with 
precision. 

8.  Prepare  a  cue  sheet  so  that  the  commentator  or  musical 
director  will  know  exactly  when  and  where  to  start  as  well 
as  where  to  stop.  Another  copy  of  the  shooting  script 
properly  organized,  can  serve  the  purpose. 

9.  You  are  iiow  ready  for  rehearsals.  Set  up  the  projector 
with  your  work  print  in  a  sound  proofed  booth.  Have 
your  commentators,  musicians  and  director  stand  or  sit 
in  front  of  the  screen  to  familiarize  them  with  all  their 
cues,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  all  the  scenes.  Do  not  stint 
on  the  number  of  rehearsals.  Errors  caught  in  school 
rehearsals  will  save  time  and  money  at  the  recording  studio. 


\s  a  result  of  this  preliminary  work,  you  may  decide  to  do 
further  cutting  in  the  pictures  or  make  necessary  changes 
in  the  commentary.    Occasionally  a  few  retakes  are  neces- 
sary. 
10  When  vou  are  satisfied  with  the  completely  re-edited  work 
print  you  can  start  on  your  original  Kodachrome  to  match 
it.  scene  bv  scene,  frame  by  frame,  taking  great  care  not 
to  scratch   it  or  leave  any  fingerprints  on  it.     The  com- 
pletely edited   Kodachrome   should  be  taken  to   a  motion 
picture   laboratory   to   have    it   vaporated   or   processed   to 
harden   its   emulsion. 
From  this  point  on  the  motion  picture  sound  recording  lab- 
oratory takes  over.     You  take  your  work  print,  the  original, 
all  the  people  who  take  part  in  the  commentary,  your  shooting 
script  and  cue  sheets,  together  with  any  other  paraphernalia 
needed,  to  the  laboratory.  There,  after  one  of  two  rehearsals, 
a  complete  recording  of  the  commentary  and  the  music  will  be 
made  on  a  "wax"  record.  This  can  be  played  back  immediately 
to  give  you  an  idea  how  the  voices  and  music  will  sound.  After 
a  perfect  recording  has  been  made,  the  sound  will  be  put  on 
a  separate  film.  The  numbers  left  in  front  of  each  of  the  scenes 
will  come  in  handy  here  for  matching  each  scene  with  its  ap- 
propriate  commentary.      The  laboratory   will   then   take  your 
original   Kodachrome  and  together  with  the  sound  track  will 
make  a  combined  print  on  raw  Kodachrome  stock.  When  this 
whole  transaction  is  over  you  will  get  back  your  original  Koda- 
chrome, your  work  print,  a  sound  film  negative,  a  positive  track 
print  of  the  same,  and  the  new  combined  Kodachrome  sound 
print  ready  for  projection  on  your  sound  machine. 

.\  few  more  pointers  in  connection  with  sound  recording  are 
in  order. 

1.  There  is  a  royalty  charge  for  certain  music.  If  your  bud- 
get can  stand  it,  it  may  be  worth  investigating. 

2.  Some  studios  charge,  in  addition  to  royalty  fees,  about 
$15.00  for  each  musical  selection  running  from  2  to  S 
minutes.  There  is  also  a  charge  of  about  $3.00  per  sound 
effect.  One  or  two  appropriately  placed  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  picture. 

3.  If  you  prefer  a  professional  narrator,  the  studios  can 
provide  a  top  grade  man  for  a  fee  from  $50.00  up. 

4.  Other  necessary  charges  are :  recording  per  reel  about 
$75.00  plus  about  $25.00  per  hour  for  extra  studio  time; 
sound  film  negative  about  $10.00  per  reel,  plus  another 
$10.00  for  its  development;  a  positive  track  print  about 
$20.00  per  reel :  and  the  combined  Kodachrome  print  at  13 
cents  per  foot. 

To  M-.m  it  up  1  would  say  that  in  addition  to  yi.ur 
original  investment  in  still  film  and  lamps,  you  should 
he  jirepared  to  invest  between  $^100  and  $.S00  to  get 
a  sound  Kodachrome  print  of  about  750  feet.  If 
you  order  5  or  more  duplicates  the  cost  of  additional 
piints  amount  to   lOVi;     cents  per  foot. 

You  realize,  of  course,  thai  if  you  want  syiuhninized 
sornd.  so  that  the  lip  movements  of  students  in  classes 
can  actuallv  be  heard,  such  scenes  will  have  to  be  acted 
a;  <1  recorded  in  !lie  film  studio.  Unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  the  additional  cost,  running  into  four 
or  five  figures,  it's  best  to  stick  to  post-recording. 

There  are  twrj  books  you  might  wish  to  look  into 
1  cfore  vou  start  on  your  project,  Talkiiuj  Pictures 
\,\  Pjarrett  C.  Kiesling.  and  Hcnv  They  Make  Motion 
Pic'iir.-s  bv  Ra\'   Hoadley  and   Roman   Fruelich. 
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Educat'.onal  Screen 


Teacher  Committee  Evaluation  of  New  Films 


1,.    C.    LARSON,    Editor 
Ass't  Prof.,  School  of  Education 
Consultant  in  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Indiana  University.  Bloomington 

Play  Volley  Ball 

(Y.  M.  C.  A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau.  347  Madison  .Avenue, 
New  York  Cityl7)  20  minutes.  16nini.  sound.  Apply  to  pro- 
ducer for  purchase  price  and  rental  sources. 

The  film  shows  that  volley  ball  is  a  game  which  may 
be  enjoyed  bv  people  of  all  ages,  indoors  or  out-of-doors, 
any  season  of  the  year  and  that  it  is  a  game  which  may 
be  played  skillfully  and  professionally. 

The  film  begins  by  indicating  and  discusssing  the  number 
of  players  on  each  side,  the  name  of  the  position  played 
by  each  member  of  the  team,  and  the  size  of  the  court. 
Next  it  shows  that  a  warming-up  period  is  necessary.  The 
rules  of  the  game  are  discussed  and  demonstrated  by  shots 
of  plays  and  players. 

The  three  basic  patterns  of  the  game— receiving,  setting 
up,  and  spiking— are  each  in  turn  given  considerable  treat- 
ment, both  pictorially  and  in  the  commentary.  By  "freezing 
the  action"  the  film  shows  players  in  the  correct  position 
to  receive  the  ball,  to  set  it  up,  and  to  spike  it.  The  par- 
ticipants are  shown  playing,  not  as  individuals,  but  as 
teams  in  which  each  member  has  a  certain  responsibility 
and  supplements  the  responsibilities  and  contributions  of  the 
other  members  of  the  team. 

As  the  closing  portion  of  the  film  follows  two  professional 
teams  playing  volley  ball,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  for  all  players  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
then  to  play  accordingly. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  committee  commended  the  film  as  an  effective  aid 
for  stimulating  an  interest  in  volley  ball,  for  teaching  the 
rules  of  volley  ball,  and  for  developing  skills  necessary  for 
effective  playing.  It  was  felt  that  the  content  of  the  film 
was  logically  and  psychologically  arranged,  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner,  and  appropriate  for  presentation  to 
groups  interested  in  volley  ball  as  low  as  the  junior  higli 
school  level.  The  high  school  teachers  felt  that  the  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  a  player's  skill  in  one  position  ap- 
plicable to  adult  and  professional  teams  but  not  so  on  school 
levels  because  there  the  team  members  should  be  shifted 
or  rotated  from  one  position  to  another. 

Paraguay 

(II.  S.  Department  of  State,  .Motion  Picture  I'roiect. 
Domestic  Distribution,  35  VV.  45th  Street,  New  York  City) 
20  minutes,  16  mm.  sound.  Produced  by  Julien  Bryan.  Ap- 
ply to  distributor  for  terms  governing  purchase  and  rental 
sources. 

Beginning   witli    a    map   of   South   .America   and   locating 
the  country  of  Paraguay,  the  film  shows  the  manners  and 


Tliis  monthly  page  of  reviews  is  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  educational  film  producers  and  users  alike.  The 
cumments   and   criticisms   of  both   are   cordially    invited. 

Producers  wishing  to  have  new  films  reviewed  on 
tliis  page  should  write  1..  C.  Larson,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  giving  details  as  to  length,  content, 
date  on  which  the  film  was  issued,  basis  of  availability, 
prices,  producer  and  distributor.  They  will  be  informed 
of  the  first  open  date  when  tlie  Teacher  Committee  will 
review  the  films.  The  only  cost  to  the  producer  for  tlic 
service  is  the  cost  of  transporting  the  prints  to  and 
from  Bloomington,  77ii".?  Cost  Must  Re  Borne  Ry  The 
Producers. 


Assisted  bv  CAROLYN  GUSS 

and  KENNETH  B.  THURSTON 

Extension  Division 

Indiana  I  iiiversity,  Bloomington 

customs,  the  occupations  and  industries,  the  educational 
opportunities,  and  indications  for  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country  of  Paraguay. 

Among  the  customs  surviving  from  Indian  ntes  and 
festivals  is  the  Macar  Indian  dance,  scenes  of  which  begin 
the  film  Also  somewhat  primitive  and  remaining  from 
an  earlier  culture  is  the  habit  of  cutting  fresh  meat  into 
strips  and  curing  it  in  the  sun.  Likewise,  still  ound 
todav  in  Paraguay  are  the  almost  universal  arts  of  loom- 
weaving  and  lace-making.  Such  customs  as  the  ones  just 
described  indicate  the  self-contained  economy  which  has 
l)een  developed  by  the  Spaniards  and  native  Indians. 

The  grand  Chaco,  or  Great  Plains,  along  with  much 
of  the  other  land  in  Paraguay  is  admirably  adapted  to 
cotton  growing  and  farming.  Many  farmers  operate  small 
plots  and  grow  sufficient  crops  for  their  own  needs.  Ihe 
agricultural  products  along  with  dairy  products  have  been 
successfullv  marketed  in  spite  of  almost  insurmountable 
transportation  difficulties.  A  great  portion  of  these  pro- 
ducts arc  carried  long  distances  by  the  narrow-gauge  rail- 
ways or  by  the  natives  themselves. 

The  film  emphasizes  the  great  amount  of  attention 
that  is  being  given  to  the  problem  of  health  and  education. 
It  indicates  that  Paraguay  plans  to  educate  all  children  from 
the  ages  of  seven  to  fourteen.  Teachers  are  being  trained, 
schools  are  being  improved,  and  education  is  en- 
joying the  resulting  impetus.  Likewise,  clinics  arc  being 
established  for  the  care  of  babies,  nurses  are  being  trained, 
standards  of  health  are  being  raised,  and  medical  care  is 
being  extended  greatly. 

Thus  the  film  suggests  that  the  future  looks  bright  for 
this  strong  and  vigorous  people.  Scenes  show  that  air 
transportation  will  help  solve  many  of  Paraguay's  problems 
and  that  with  proper  development  and  wise  direction  the 
country  will  expand. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  Julien  Bryan,  in  this 
film,  reflects  the  temperament  of  Paraguay  along  with 
its  industries  and  progress.  The  film  should  be  helpful 
to  groups  from  junior  high  scIkxiI  through  adulthoo<i 
that  are  interested  in  or  discussing  the  country  of  Paraguay. 
The  content  of  the  film  is  organized  into  major  sequences 
which  make  it  effective  for  discussional  purposes. 

Using  the  Classroom  Film 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  Inc.,  20  North  Wackei 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois)  20  min.,  16mm.  sound.  Sale  price 
$85  less  10%  educational  discount.  .Apply  to  producer  for 
rental   sources. 

This  subject  deals  with  the  necessity  for  and  means  of 
following  three  cardinal  principles  in  the  use  of  classroom 
films:  (1)  setting  up  purposes  for  the  film's  use  which 
will  be  acceptable  both  to  teachers  and  pupils:  (2)  present- 
ing the  film;  (3)  evaluating  the  film  and  planning  follow-up 
activities  in  a  discussion  immediately  following  projection 
of  the  film.  .As  a  means  of  illustrating  these  ideas,  the  pro- 
ducers show  a  seventh  grade  class  in  the  I'niversity  of 
Chicago  Laboratory  School  at  work  on  the  sul)ject  of  feed- 
ing the  world,  and  the  film  opens  with  a  socialized  dis- 
cussion in  this  class  on  wheat  growing.  Pupils  arc  not 
long  in  discovering  how  limited  is  their  knowledge  on  the 
subject  and  teacher  and  class  agree  that  a  film  like  "The 
Wheat  Farmer"  is  needed.  They  immediately  set  about 
listing  tilings  which  they  would  like  to  learn  from  such 
an  aid,  and  after  class  the  teacher  continues  his  preparation 

(Concluded  on  page  94) 
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This  delightful  comedy  lives 
again  in  an  elaborate  setting  of 
unusual  realism.  An  outstand- 
ing full  length  feature  that  will 
make  Shakespeare  one  of  your 
screen  favorites. 


Communicate  with  yoor  Film  Library  for 
rentals,  or  write  to  us.  Send  for  latest 
catalog  of  other  big  features,  musicals, 
short  subjects  ond  serials. 


DUKE  OF  WEST  POfNT 

LOUIS  HAYWARD      TOM  BROWN 


West  Point  and  its  glorious  tradition  of  yes- 
terday, its  splendors  of  today,  its  soldiers  of 
tomorrow. 


EXCLUSIVE      16mm      DISTRIBUTORS 


First  feature  picture 
ever  to  be  filmed  in 
the  wilds  of  the  fa- 
mous Amazon  Jungle. 
An  aaion-packed  film 
filled  with  never-to-be- 
forgotten  moments  of 
breathless  adventure. 


COMMONWEALTH    PICTURES  CORP. 


729  Seventh  Ave. 


New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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by    studying    the    teaclicr's    liantlbook    which    accompanies 
the  film. 

Next  day  the  pupils  eagerly  recall  the  detailed  items  of  in- 
formation mentioned  the  preceding  day  and  with  the  teacher 
organize  them  into  three  general  questions.  These  will 
serve  as  their  outline  for  subsequent  discussion  of  the  film. 
Then  they  see  without  interruption  and  in  its  entirety  "The 
Wheat  Farmer,"  projected  by  a  student  operator  in  their 
own  classroom  setting.  The  film  is  followed  inmiediatcly 
by  spontaneous  comments  by  the  pupils,  relative  to  how 
it  answered  their  questions  on  weather  and  wheat  growing, 
the  first  of  their  three  discussion  topics.  Accompanying 
each  pupil's  reference  to  the  picture  is  a  flashback  to  the 
appropriate  scene  of  the  film.  Next,  apropos  to  the  topic  of 
how  wheat  is  grown,  several  pupils  speak  of  the  many 
machines  noted  in  the  film.  Finally  there  is  discussion  on 
life  about  a  wheat  farm,  and  at  the  teacher's  suggestion 
pupils  recall  scenes  from  the  film  which  describe  things  they 
would  enjoy  doing. 

With  the  discussion  of  assigned  questions  completed, 
.pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  suggest  questions 
which  arose  in  their  minds  as  they  saw  the  film,  and  as 
several  pupils  volunteer  questions  they  also  agree  to  engage 
in  whatever  further  study  is  re(|uired  to  secure  the  desired 
information.  Consequently  the  pupils  set  to  work  on  con- 
sulting globes  and  atlases,  reading  library  references,  check- 
ing the  market  pages  of  the  newspapers  for  wheat  prices, 
contacting  government  agencies  for  specific  information 
on  crop  raising,  and  visiting  the  bakery  to  study  wheat  in 
bread  making.  As  these  activities  are  culminated  in  scrap- 
books,  wall  maps  and  displays,  oral  reports,  and  a  group 
singing  of  "a  familiar  song  with  a  new  meaning"  the  com- 
mentator calls  attention  to  how  the  use  of  "The  Wheat 
Farmer"  has  served  to  provide  (1)  material  and  motivation 
for  the  development  of  study  skills  (2)  to  integrate  content 
of  diflterent  school  subjects  (3)  to  encourage  pupil  sharing 
of  experiences,  and  (4)  to  capitalize  on  individual  dif- 
ferences and  interests  in  pupils. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

The  committee  felt  that  the  film  is  excellent  for  demon- 
strating a  technique  of  pupil-teacher  planning,  advance 
planning  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  the  film  in  the  classroom  and  the  need  for 
immediate  discussion  and  follow-up  activities.  However, 
teachers  will  recognize  that  desirable  teacher  planning  may 
extend  over  longer  periods  of  time  than  here  indicated, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  schedule  in  advance  films  and  other 
materials  from  a  city,  county,  or  educational  film  library. 
This  will  be  especially  true  in  those  areas  where  several 
films  are  available  for  a  unit  of  instruction  and  where 
the  teacher  will  want  to  schedule  in  advance  the  film  or 
films  which  contribute  most  to  the  achievement  of  unit 
aims.  The  committee  recommends  this  subject  for  classes 
in  teacher  education,  faculty  meetings,  and  PTA  groups. 


War  Where  You  Live  i 

iV  M.  C.  A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau.  M7  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City  17)  8  minutes,  16mm.  sound.  Sale  price  $30. 
Produced  by  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  .^pply  to  dis- 
tributor for  rental   sources. 

This  is  a  plea  by  Jay  Allen,  newspaperman  and  war 
correspondent,  for  Americans  to  take  action  in  their  own 
communities  against  those  post-war  housing  conditions 
which  are  sources  of  fire  danger,  racial  conflict,  and  anti- 
democratic movements.  He  believes  that  by  democratic 
methods  we  can  accomplish  what  England  and  other 
countries,  now  rebuilding  ruined  cities,  have  been  forced 
to  undertake  by  the  pressure  of  Nazi  terror. 

Speaking  informally  at  his  desk,  Mr.  Allen  tells  of  first 
hand  experiences  in  Europe  during  the  war  which  cause 
him  to  characterize  that  conflict,  more  than  any  other  in 
history,  as  a  war  against  people  where  they  live.  The 
first  sequence  of  newsreel  shots  which  accompany  Mr. 
Allen's  commentary  shows  bombings  of  cities  whose  people, 
forced  from  their  homes  to  the  roads,  find  there  only  greater 
danger  and  even  death.  Then  both  commentary  and 
picture  shift  to  the  show  windows  of  Lisbon  shops  where 
in  1941  Germans  displayed  propaganda  pictures  intended 
to  emphasize  housing  inequalities  in  democratic  countries, 
in  contrast  to  the  supposedly  widespread  and  Nazi-inspired 
housing  developments  of  Germany.  Admitting  that  this 
propaganda  was  "an  awful  swindle"  but  warning  of  its 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  cause  of  democracy,  Mr.  Allen 
documents  his  plea  for  more  and  better  housing  in  America 
by  reference  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study  calling 
for  one  million  new  homes  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 

In  addition  to  government-aided  housing  projects  in  our 
metropolitan  center,  there  is  need  in  every  community  for 
public-minded  citizens  to  attack  the  problems  immediately, 
thereby  bolstering  post-war  employment  as  well  as  im- 
proving local  housing  standards.  Only  as  .Xmerican  com- 
munities learn  to  combine  with  conventional  methods  and 
materials  such  pioneering  construction  as  prefabricated 
housing,  will  we  turn  the  results  of  the  conflict  now  ended 
from  war  where  we  live  to  victory  where  we  live. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

This  film's  well  organized  and  direct  commentary,  skill- 
fully and  sincerely  spoken  by  Mr.  Allen,  combined  with  its 
well  selected  news  shots,  makes  of  it  an  unusually  eiifective 
screen  editorial.  Limited  in  length  and  therefore  in  scope 
the  film  does  not  presume  to  survey  the  entire  housing 
problem.  But  it  is  a  forceful  presentation  of  the  need  of 
individual  and  group  action,  should  be  useful  among  groups 
ranging  from  junior  high  school  social  studies  classes  to 
civic  organizations  concerned  with  housing  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's major  post-war  problems. 


T.  Edward  Shugrue,  Merriman  Holtz,  D.  T.  Davis,  C.  R.  Keagan 


Awards  for  War  Loan  Workers 

.'K wards  of  nitrit  were  iirisenlcd  to  three  officials 
of  the  Treasury  DeiJartmcr.t's  War  Finance  Divi- 
sion who  headed  the  lOnim  film  program  in  four 
war  loan  drives,  at  a  luncheon  of  Washington  Vis- 
ual Workers,  January  16. 

J.  Edward  Shugrue.  Director  of  the  Division's 
Motion  Pictures  and  Special  Events  Section,  re- 
ceived a  scroll  citing  him  for  I  is  contribution  to 
the  development  of  16mm  films  through  the  war 
bond  showings  witnessed  by  more  than  100,00'),000 
peojjle.  Plaques  were  presented  to  Merriman  H. 
Holtz  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  C.  R.  Reagan,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  consultants  to  the  Motion  Pictures  and 
.Special  Events  Section.  The  awards  were  made 
by  D.  T.  Davis  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  chairman  of 
the  National  16mm  Victory  Film  Committee,  on  be- 
l^alf  of  the  industry,  th*^  I'mm  war  bo"d  State 
Chairmen,  and  the  450  distributors  throughout  the 
country  who  took  part  in  the  war  loan  16mm 
campaigns. 
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Nationwide 
Service 


Screen  Adetfes  Equip.  Co. 
1709  W.  8th  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

68  Post  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Calhoun  Company 

101  Marietta  St.,  N.W. 

Atlonta,  Georgia 

Central  Visual  Educ'n  Co. 

Broadview  Hotel  BIdg. 

Wichita,  Kansas 

D.  T.  Davis  Company 
178  Walnut  St. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  G.  Ewing 

725  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Visual  Education  Serv.  Inc. 

116  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

film  Preview  Inc. 
1504  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Swank  Motion  Pictures 

614  N.  Skinker  Blvd. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Brandon  Films  Inc. 
1600  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sunray  Films 

2108  Payne  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cousino  Visual  Educ'n  Co. 

1221  Madison  Ave. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Screen  Adettes  Equip.  Co. 

314  S.W.  9th 

Portland,  Oregon 

Kunz  Movie  Service 

1319  Vine  St. 

Phila.,  Pa. 

Visual  Arts  Films 

507  Liberty' Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Visual  Education,  Inc. 
12th  at  Lamar 
Austin,  Texas 

Photoart  House 

844  N.  Plankinton 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Order   from   Your 

Regular  Dealer,  Any 

at  the  Above  Service 

Points  or  Direct 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 
IT'S  GOOD  DUSINESS 

A    NEW    FILMSTRIP 

Prepared  by  The  Public  Affairs  Commiffee,  Inc. 


pOREIGN  TRADE  IS  VITAL  TO  OUR  ECO- 
'  NOMIC  LIFE!  To  promote  discussion  and 
a  fuller  understanding  of  Foreign  Trade,  this 
new  "Packet"  has  been  prepared.  It  consists 
of  4  related  units:  the  Film  Strip,  Speech  Notes, 
a  Comicstrip,  and  a  Pamphlet  which  explains 
why  foreign  trade  is  necessary,  how  it  func- 
tions, and  the  relationship  of  world  commerce 
and  tariff  walls,  to  prosperity. 

Suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
study  of  economic  geography,  history,  eco- 
nomics and  international  cooperation.  For 
adult  discussion  groups  concerned  with  current 
affairs,  International  relationships,  and  world 
peace. 


A  Complete  Packet 

Consisting  Of 

4  Lively  Program  ond 

Classroonri  Units 

Sale  Price 

$2.50 
Complete 


FILMSTRIP 

FOREIGN  TRADE  -  ITS  GOOD  BUSINESS. 
35mm  silent,  black  ond  white  fllmstrip,  58 
single  frames  of  cartoons  and  mops.  Running 
opprox.   12  min 

SPEECH    NOTES 

Short,  printed  commentary  numbered  to  motcti 
the  frames  of  the  fitmstrip.  Contains  instruc- 
tions, and  suggests  questions  for  discussion. 

COMICSTRIP 

OUT  OF  THE  PAST  -  A  CLUE  TO  THE  FUTURE. 
4-Color,  16Page  Comicstrip  Booklet  published 
by  East  &  West  Ass'n  and  The  Public  Affairs 
Committee.  Shows  in  adventure  story  form  some 
lessons  of  the  past. 

PAMPHLET 

WHAT  FOREIGN  TRADE  MEANS  TO  YOU,  by 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  32  pages,  illustrated  A 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  relation  of  for- 
eign trode  to  domestic  proiperity.  Suggests 
what  con  be  done  to  increase  foreign  trade. 
Includes  o  bibliography. 

The  Fitmstrip  and  Comicstrip,  described  above, 
are  based  art  this  timmly  Pamphlet. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

fo 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

1600  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


Gentlemen 

Please  send  me  the  Public  AfJoiri  Pocket-"  Foreign  Trade 
—  It's  Good  Business" 

n    I   Enclose  $2.50  D   Bill  Me  Q   Ship  C.O.D. 

NAME  

ORGANIZATION 

STREET 

CITY STATE 
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Educat:onal  Screen 


Visual  I  eaeliing  Aids 

2x2  COLOR  SLIDE  SERIES 
—  ART  SUBJECTS  — 

EXPRESSIVE   FORMS   IN   NATURE 

INTERPRETATIONS    OF   THE    GREAT    MASTERS 

ARTISTS   AT   WORK:   THE   POTTER'S  WORKSHOP 

MODERN   CERAMIC   ART 
FUNCTION    AND    FORM    IN    MODERN    HOUSING 
MEXICAN   NATIONAL  COSTUMES 
DIEGO   RIVERA   MURALS 
Each    series    mounted    under    gfass,    with    study    guide.    In    our 
new,  sturdy,   cloth-covered  slide  box.     A   complete  unit  of  visual 
teoclting    material — eosy   fo   check   in   or   out.     Write   for   partic- 
ulars about  these  and  other  2x2  educotionai  coior  sfide  series. 


Get  on   our  maifing   fist. 


:HunJ&}fS(.CoUinsf 


814  West  Eighth  St. 
Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 


News  an 


Complete  Library  of 
RELIGIOUS  FILMS 
on  16mm  SOUND 

as  well  as  over  2000 
features,  shorts,  mu 
sicals  and  cartoons. 

Newest  16mm 
Sound  Equipment 

Reserve  your  copy  ot 

the  new  Swank  Catalog,  now/ 

SRay  Swank,  Pres. 
WANK  MOTION  PICTURES 


Scene  from 

"King  of  Kings" 


614  N.  Skinker  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUIS    5,    MO. 


Now    in    production 
for  release  in  March 

SPEEDING  YOUR  READING 

10  mill — 1 6mm  Sound 

PENMANSHIP      IMPROVER 

10  min — 1 6mm  Sound 

For  high  school  and  adulf  educofion  classrooms.  Visual 
education  directors  and  school  preview  commiftees 
may  preview  without  charge  before  purchase.  Pre- 
view   and    rental    reservations    now    being    accepted. 

CATALOG 

TEACHING    AIDS    EXCHANGE 

Box  1127  Modesto,  California 


CoUARROBiAS 

^         MURAL     MAPS 

Endlessly  fascinating  .  .  .  scientifically  accurate 
studies  of  the  vital  Pacific  area  in  nine  brilliant 
colors.  Detailed  and  decorative  visual  aids  to  un- 
derstanding current  vt^orld  events.  Third  edition 
now  on  press,  for  delivery  in  December  .  .  10.75 
the  set  (series  of  six). 

SCHWABACHERFREY 

735    /MARKET    STREET   •   SAN    FRANCISCO 


Film  Council  of  America  Formed 

The  Film  Council  of  America,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  seven  national  organizations  concerned  with  the 
]>roduction.  distribution  and  use  of  informational  and 
educational  films,  adopted  a  program  of  action  for 
1946  and  elected  officers  at  conferences  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  January  15  and  16.  The  Film  Council 
grew  out  of  the  National  Advisory  Film  Committee 
of  the  C)ffice  of  \\'ar  Information  which  worked  with 
Government  agencies  to  coordinate  and  utilize  film 
jiersonnel  and  equipment  in  the  field  during  World 
War  II.  with  the  result  that  millions  of  .\meriians 
u.sed  and  saw  films  to  help  win  the  war. 

C.  R.  Reagan  of  the  National  .Association  of  X'isual 
Education  and  f(jrmer  associate  chief  of  the  Run-au 
of  Motion  Pictures  of  the  OWI,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Council  and  will  function  from  his  office  in 
.\ustin.  Texas.  Other  officers  are :  David  E.  Strom, 
representing  the  National  University  Extension  .\s- 
sociation.  first  vice-president;  I.  C.  Roerlin,  the  Edu- 
cational Film  Library  .\ssociation,  .second  vice-presi- 
dent; Vernon  G.  Dameron.  the  Department  of  \'isual 
Instruction,  National  Education  Association,  secretary, 
and  Merriman  H.  Holtz,  the  Allied  Non-Theatrical 
Film  .Association,  treasurer. 

Other  member  associations  are  the  .\merican  Libra- 
ry- Association  and  X'isual  E(|uii)ment  Manufacturers 
Council. 

-A  delegation  from  the  new  council  called  upon  Dr. 
John  W.  Studebaker,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
l-'ducation,  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  jiermanent 
De]>artnient  of  \'isual  Instruction  at  the  L'SOb'. 

.Affiliation  with  the  Film  Council  of  .America  will  be 
open  to  the  Cjeneral  Federation  of  \\  omen's  Clubs. 
National  Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  .American 
Legion,  labor  and  industry  groups,  and  farm,  youth  and 
other  national  organizations  concerned  with  film--  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Council  will  serve  such  gmi.ps 
with  needed  data  for  more  effective  use  of  non-theat- 
rical films. 

During  1946.  the  l-'ilni  Council  will  aid  all  local 
film  groups  in  the  formation  of  community  meetings 
along  the  lines  of  the  \N'ashington  Visual  \\'orkers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Council  will  coordinate 
nationwide  efforts  to  achieve  complete  authentic  docu- 
mentation of  the  history  of  the  ]iroduction  and  use 
of  motion  pictures  in  World  War  II;  and  also  will 
.stimulate  research  and  publication  of  findings  in  the 
necessary  subject  matter  areas. 

Temporary  headquarters  of  the  Pihn  Council  of 
.America  will  be  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  X'ervon 
Ci.  Dameron.  De]wrtmcnt  of  Visual  Instruction.  Na- 
tional Education  .Association,  1201  I6th  Street.  N.  W. 
Washington,  1^.  C,  and  at  the  office  of  the  president. 
C.  R.  Reagan.  12th  at  Lamarr.  .Austin.  Texas. 
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Notes 


RKO  16mm  Program  for  Far  East 

RKO  Radio  is  the  second  iiiajor  Hollywood  produc- 
ing,' c(ini|mny  to  inaugurate  the  foreign  distribution  of 
16mni  prints  of  their  features  and  short  subjects.  They 
have  announced  that  their  project  will  he  confined  to 
China  and  India  at  first,  whereas  I.oew's  Internationa! 
is  planning  global  service. 

According  to  Mr.  Phil  Reisman,  vice-President  in 
charge  of  foreign  sales,  the  program  will  get  underway 
ii])()n  the  coini:)letion  of  equipment  tests  now  being  con- 
ducted. It  is  indicated  that  mobile  units  of  the  heavier 
and  more  professional  type  of  16nim  equipment  being 
developed  by  manufacturers,  w'ill  be  used. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Maroney,  who  has  been  with  the  Motion 
Picture  Division  of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs for  the  past  five  years,  will  head  KKO's  foreign 
film  activities. 

New  Course  at  The  Institute  of  Film  Technique 

A  practical  course  on  "The  Film  in  the  Classroom" 
is  offered  this  semester  by  The  Institute  of  Film  Tech- 
nique. The  City  College  of  New  York.  Designed  to 
assist  teachers  in  using  films  eflfectively,  classroom 
films  will  be  considered  as  integrated  aids  in  the  teach- 
ing process.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  classifica- 
tion of  films.  Army  and  Navy  methods,  techniques  of 
teaching  with  films,  operation  of  projectors,  evaluation 
and  selection  of  classroom  films,  film  sources,  school 
production,  film  clubs,  administration  of  film  programs. 

The  instructor  will  be  Louis  S.  Goodman,  formerly 
Assistant  to  Director,  Boston  University  Division  of 
Teaching  Aids,  and  recently  with  the  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Unit.  Army  Education  Program.  The  class  be- 
gan February  19. 

Latest  Surplus  Property  Regulation 

According  to  Regulation  14,  latest  issuance  from  the 
Surplus  Property  Adminlfstration,  educational  and 
public  health  institutions  will  be  allowed  to  purchase 
surplus  Government  property  at  a  40  per  cent  dis- 
count from  the  "fair  value",  to  be  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
nient.  As  surpluses  in  which  these  preferred  agencies 
may  be  interested  become  available,  they  will  be  no- 
tified. The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  cooperating 
with  the  SPA  in  the  disposal  of  equipment  to  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Few  16mm  projection  units,  however,  are  expected 
to  be  declared  surplus,  as  the  number  of  machines  in 
usable  condition  to  be  released  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  is  "negligible",  Robert  Haggerty  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Adininistration  told  a  group  meeting  in 
Washington  recently. 

Responsibility  is  vested  by  Regulation  14  in  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  for  preparing  estimates  of 
the  types  and  quantities  of  surplus  property  to  be  re- 
served for  education,  for  determining  the  eligibility  of 
applicants,   and    for    developing   criteria   by   which    to 


ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

EDUCATION 

go  hand-in-hand  on  the  screen 


World  War  II  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  motion  pictures  .  .  .  both  from  the  entertain- 
ment and  educational  standpoint.  Motion  Pictures 
have  become  the  world's  greatest  medium  of  ex- 
pression .  .  .  with  ear  appeal  as  well  as  eye  appeal. 

In  feature-length  entertainment  Universal 
Pictures  company  brings  to  the  screen  top- 
flight stars  in  fine  stories.  Here  are  current 
and  coming  attractions  that  you  will  not 
want  to  miss; 


ABBOTT  &  COSTELLO 

the    screen's   top    funny    men 

in 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT 

George  Sanders,  Ella  Raines 

in 

"UNCLE  HARRY" 

from   the   famous   stage   pUy 

Edw.  G.  Robinson,  loan 
Bennett,  Dan  Duryea 

in 
"SCARLET  STREET" 

"NIGHT  IN  PARADISE" 

A  story  concerning  Aesop  of 

fable    fame    and    Croesus    of 

the  golden  touch 

IN  TECHNICOLOR 


DEANNA  DURBIN 

in 

"BECAUSE  OF  HIM" 

Merle  Oberon,  Claude 

Rains.  Charles  Korrin 

in 

"THIS    LOVE    OF    OURS" 

Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Rod 
Cameron 
in 
"FRONTIER  GAL" 
A  TECHNICOLOR  Pro- 
duction 

"CA^fYON  PASSAGE" 

from  the  Ernest  Haycox  novel 

and  Sat.  Eve.  Post  serial. 

In  TECHNICOLOR 


The  world  comes  alive  before  your  eyes  ...  as 
ace  commentators  point  up  each  interesting  scene 
in  VARIETY  VIEWS  (single  reels);  and  interesting 
inventions  and  unusual  things  done  by  persons  'in 
the  news'  in  PERSON-ODDITIES  (single  reels) 

NAME-BRAND  MUSICALS  (2  reels  each)  pre- 
sent excellent  music  and  artists. 

TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (1  reel  each)  en- 
tertain with  good  music  and  clean,  sparkling 
comedy. 

UNIVERSAL  "world-events"  NEWSREEL  is  is- 
sued twice  weekly. 


UNIVERSAL    PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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Educational  Screen 


Complete 
16mm  Film  Service 

Finest  and  Most  Complete  Selection 

of  16mm  Sound  Films  for 

Schools  —  Churches  —  Inst'ifutions 

Deluxe  Features  —  also  a 
Variety  of  Short  Subjects, 

Entertainment,  Educational,  Religious 

Special   Rental   Rates    .   .    .    Wr'te   tor   Free   Catalog. 
CATHEDRAL        RELIGIOUS        FILMS 

SOUTHERN     VISUAL     FILMS 

686-9   Shrine   Building  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


judge  the  "legitimate"  needs  of  applicants.  "Educa- 
tional Surplus  Property  Memorandum  No.  1"  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  FSA,  invites  each  state  to 
establish  a  State  Educational  Agency  for  Surplus 
Property  to  represent  the  public  and  private  educational 
institutions  within  the  state  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
USOE  in  notifying  applicants  of  surplus  projierty 
available,  appraising  applications  and  certifying  them. 
Pending  the  establishment  of  these  state  agencies,  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  has  established  an  interim 
procedure  set  forth  in  "Policy  and  Procedure  Mem- 
orandum No.  4".  A  copy  of  this  can  be  secured  upon 
writing  to  the  Division  of  Surplus  Property  Utiliza- 
tion, U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Film  Use  Rises  in  California  County 

Use  of  audio-visual  materials  by  Kern  County 
Schools  (California)  the  past  year  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  over  the  use  of  these  materials 
for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  according  to 
Dorothy  Dickinson,  audio-visual  librarian  in  the  office 
of  Leo  B.  Hart,  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
increase  in  the  use  of  materials  roughly  corresponds 
to  an  increase  of  approximately  50  per  cent  in  the 
supply  of  audio-visual  materials  available  to  county 
schools.  At  present,  over  1200  reels  of  educational 
films  and  790  filmstrips  are  available.  Also,  numerous 
recordings,  transcriptions  and  2x2  color  slides  have 
been  added. — School  Bulletin,  January,  1946. 

Outlook  for  Aerial  Photography 

Post-war  aerial  photography  programs  of  govern- 
ment agencies  and  commercial  users  are  far  expanded 
over  pre-war  days,  it  was  revealed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Photogrannnetr\-.  in 
Washington,  January  16-18.  Speakers  pointed  out 
that  because  90  jjer  cent  of  U.  S.  military  intelligence 
during  World  War  TI  was  .secured' from  aerial  photos, 
photogrammetry — the  .science  of  using  these  photos  to 
make  maps  and  chart.s — has  a  bright  future. 


= SIORIES    \n    S7ILLS= 

2x2  COLOR  SLIDES 
FIRST  of  a  SERIES  on  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


^^Patcdael 


rf 


54  Slides— $15.60— Mounted  In  Glass 

A  continuous  story.    No  study  guides  re- 
quired.  The  color  views  and  projection  titles 
tell  the  story. 

Let  us  prove  tiie  superiority  of  this  material.    Send 
for  preview  set.    No  obligation.    Many  other  sub/ects. 

Catalog  on  Request 

PHILP    PHOTO   VISUAL   SERVICE 


1954  Pasadena  Ave. 


Lonq   Beach  6,   Calif. 


Gerald  FitzGera,ld  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  was  elected  the  new  president  of  the  Society. 
Vice  President  is  Revere  G.  Sanders  of  the  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  who  was  also 
honored  with  the  Society's  Abrams  .Award  for  a  paper 
he  had  written  on  stereoscopy.  J.  E.  King,  of  the  Soil 
Conservati(jn  Service,  was  given  the  Sherman  M. 
I'airchild  award  for  his  outstanding  work  in  photo- 
grammetry during  1945. 

National  Committee  on  Film  Forums  Organized 

Hei^resentatives  of  the  .American  Association  for 
.\dult  Education,  the  .\merican  Library  Association 
and  the  National  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  meeting  at  the  Institute  of  Adult 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  on 
January  23,  reorganized  the  National  Committee  on 
Film  Forums  (formerly  the  Joint  Committee  on  Film 
Forums)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  educational 
standards  applicable  to  the  use  of  films  for  adult  dis- 
cussion groups. 

The  Film  Forum  Rci'U'u;  a  quarterly  journal  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Committee  and  the  Institute  of 
Adult  Education,  will  publish  results  of  significant 
experiments  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Officers  of  the  National  Committee  on  Film  Forums 
are:  (for  the  American  Library  Association)  Glen 
P)Urch,  Chairman:  (for  the  National  Council  of  the 
YMCA)  J.  R.  Bingham,  Vice-Chairman ;  (for  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education)  Mrs. 
Mildred  Matthews,  Secretary. 

Cohocton  School  Film  Library 

Tlie  Cohocton  Central  School  is  the  first  central 
school  in  New  York  to  establish  its  own  educational 
film  library.  After  renting  educational  films  for  sev- 
eral years  the  school  administrators  became  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  acquiring  their  own  permanent 
film  library.  Principal  of  the  school  is  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
King. 
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Regional  Audio- Visual  Meetings 

•  Ont-of-statf  speakers  on  the  program  of  a  two-day 
Audio-Visual  Institute  for  Educators  at  l^all  State 
Teachers  College.  Muncie,  Indiana,  Fehruary  1-2  were : 
lulgar  Dale,  Ohio  State  University  ;  P'ord  Lemler,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  ;  and  Elmer  R.  Nelson.  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum.  Talks  by  these  men  and  local  speak- 
ers emphasized  the  proper  utilization  of  teaching  ma- 
terials, and  needs  in  instructional  materials.  Attention 
was  also  given  to  the  topic,  ''Building  and  Housing  to 
Provide  for  Audio-Visual  Aids,"  with  which  the  In- 
diana  State   Audio-Visual   Committee  is  concerned. 

This  subject  was  discussed  further  at  a  conference 
on  School  Building  Planning  and  Related  Problems 
at  Indiana  University,  February  5-6.  The  Tuesday 
morning  session  of  this  meeting  was  devoted  to  "A 
Symposium  on  Audio-\'isual  Education  Facilities." 

•  A  series  of  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials  conferences 
were  conducted  in  ten  Virginia  cities  January  7-17  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  meet  the  demand 
from  schools  for  assistance  in  getting  under  way  a 
program  for  using  audio-visual  aids  to  instruction.  This 
demand  has  arisen  because  hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  the  state,  many  of  which  have  never  used 
projected  audio-visual  materials  before,  will  soon 
receive  projection  equipment,  films  and  slides,  pur- 
chased w'ith  funds  allocated  last  summer  by  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly.  Thousands  of  Virginia  teach- 
ers must  receive  training  in  the  use,  operation  and  care 
of  this  material. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  regional  one-day 
"workshop"  tyj^e  meetings  was  to  give  a  brief  review 
course  of  instruction  to  a  number  of  selected  school 
personnel  who,  in  turn,  will  organize  and  conduct  their 
own  programs  of  in-service  training  for  teachers  in  their 
localities. 

A  Handbook,  prepared  by  James  W.  Brown,  State 
Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials,  and  W. 
Henry  Durr,  Field  Coordinator,  outlines  the  present 
organization  for  the  distribution  of  audio-visual  in- 
structional materials  in  Virginia  on  four  different 
levels:  1)  state,  2)  regional.  3)  county  or  city,  and 
4)   the  single  school. 

•  Vancouver,  Washington,  played  host  February 
15-16  to  an  audio-visual  education  conference  sponsor- 
ed by  the  State  College  of  Washington.  Other  confer- 
ences scheduled  include:  Pasco,  March  15-16;  Chehalis, 
March  22-23;  Bellingham,  April  12-13. 

Russians  Develop  Three-Dimension  Process 

The  Soviet  film  industry  has  announced  the  achieve- 
ment of  three-dimensional  images  by  the  inventor 
Semeon  Ivanov.  In  an  interview  in  Moscow  he  said 
that  Russians  instinctively  dodged  when  airplanes  or 
birds  were  projected  on  the  screen  in  pictures  filmed 
by  his  process.  "Robinson  Crusoe"  is  now  being  pro- 
duced in  this  manner  by  Mosfilm. 

The  Russian  method  is  a  variation  of  the  grid  pro- 
cess by  which  two  images  are  projected  on  the  screen 
simultaneously  and  are  broken  up  into  closely  spaced 
bands  by  a  grid  or  grating  near  the  screen.  This  grat- 
ing also  serves  as  the  selective  viewing  means. 


OS/  What  a  3)JMehe*ice. 


between  ordinary  projection  and  the 
brilliant,  surpassing  motion  picture 
projection  afforded  by  Holmes  Sound- 
on-Film  machines. 

See,  heat  and  compare 

the  Holmes  Projector  and  draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Remember,  the 
Holmes  is  the  only  16mm.  projector 
with  large  10-tooth  sprockets,  making 
threading  and  operation  easier. 


PROJECTOR     COMPANY 


Manufacturers   of   16inm   and   BSmni   Sound-on-Film 
Projectors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET.  CHICAGO  14 


Counseling.. .??? 

Returning  Veterans 
High  ScAoo/  Students 
Adult  Education  Groups 

Many  schools  are  being  called  upon  to  furnish 
counseling  service  for  returning  Service  people. 
Many  veterans  have  had  litfle  or  no  job  ex- 
perience and  are  confused  as  to  the  kind  of 
training  they  desire  to   pursue. 

YOUR  LIFE  WORK  films  give  a  broad  overview 
of  the  vocations  and  assist  materially  in  helping 
the  counselor  discuss  jobs  with  Veterans,  High 
School  Students  and  Adult  Groups. 

TWENTY-EIGHT 

YOUR  LIFE  WORK  Films 

Authentic  Counseling  Tools 
Writ*  for  complete  Informaiioa 

CARL  F.  MAHNKE  PRODUCTIONS 

Infernafional  distributors  tor — 

Vocational  Guidance   Films,  Inc. 

2708  BEAVER  AVE. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


7514    N.    ASHLAND    AVE. 
CHICAGO    24,    ILLINOIS 
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Educational  Screen 


SLIDES  General    Science 11  rolls 

^*S  mm  Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

"*•*  Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

FILM  Fvuidcnnentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  for  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  2%\\  Suffern,  New  York 


Hold  your  BOTANY  FIELD  TRIPS 

In  the  CLASSROOM 

Native  Flora  of  the  Pacific  States  in  Natural  Color  2  x  2  Kodachrome 
Slides.  Scientifically  accurate.  Professional  photography.  In  use  in 
Colleges.  Museums  and  Schools  thruout  the  Country.    List  on  request. 

BROOKING  TATUM.   Kelseyvillc,  Calif. 


MM  STRIP  FILMS 

Send  for  1946  Catalog 

STILLFILM.  INC. 

8443   Melrose  Ave.  HOLLYWOOD  46,  CALIF. 


"■" 

WESTERN     SUBJECTS 

Now 

2x2  Color  Slides,  16mm  Movies 
35mm  Filmstrips,  Photographs 
Heady:  Sets  of  Slides  on  FORESTRY  &  LUMBERING 

Get  on  our  mai/Ing  IM  now. 

3734 

WESTERN     COLORFILMS 

N.E.  CHICO  ST.                         PORTLAND  13.  ORE. 

COLOR     SLIDES 

Outstanding  sets  of  natural  color  2x2 

slides    by    authorities    in    their    fields 

Life  and  Features  of  Latin  America — Bird, 

Animal  and  Plant  Life  of  Western  U.  S.  A. 

>lvaitobfe    for    Sole    er    Rental    .    .    .    Send   for    Cotolegs. 

SHADOW    ARTS    STUDIO  (Colorslide  Library) 

Wickenden  BIdg.   (P.  O.  Box  471)    I03i  Chorro  St. 

SAN   LUIS  OBISPO,  CALIFORNIA 


Discussion  Provoking  Films 

"NEW  PRISONS  "BRAZIL  "PASTEUR- 

NEW   MEN"  TODAY"  THE   BENEFACTOR" 

and   many  others  listed   in  our  new    1944   16mm   Rental   Film  Catalog. 
Send   for   free  copy. 


LEWIS  FILM 
SERVICE 


1145  No.  Market  St. 
Wichita  5,  Kansas 


2x2   KODACHROME   SLIDES 

Approximately  2000  Views 

Completely  Revised 

Vfrlta  Today  for  FREE  Cofoiog 

KIME  KOLOR  PICTLRES 

1761      Sonoma     Dr.,     Dept.     2,     Altadena,     California 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Use  Radio-Matt — RegHlor   Siie   3'/4"i4" 
or  the  NEW  DUPLEX  2"i2" 

on  sale  by  Theatre  Supply  Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  V 
222  0»kridce  Blvd.,  Daytona  Brarh,  Fla. 


The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 

{Concluded  from  page  84) 

•  The  People  of  America — compiled  by  Lili  Heiniers,  Di- 
rector. Teacliing  .Aids  Service  of  the  Library,  and  Mar- 
garet  G.    Cook,    Librarian,   New  Jersey   State  Teachers 

College,    Montclair.    1945.    lOp.    inimeo.   25    cents. 

.\  tentative  list  of  teaching  aid.s — charts,  maps,  exhibits 
films,  slides,  filnislides,  publications  and  recordings — on 
inter-cultural  education  for  all  ages.  These  materials  are 
classified  under  five  chapter  headings:  Our  Origins,  Our 
Beliefs,  Contributions  to  .American  Culture,  Toward  Unity, 
Music   and    Festivals. 

•  Films  and  Food — Mary  Losey — Xcw  Movirs,  20:7  Nov- 
ember.   1945    (National    Board   of   Review    Magazine). 

At  the  recent  international  conference  on  food — Food  and 
-Agriculture  Organization, — held  in  Quebec,  a  questionaire 
answered  by  30  nations  revealed  that  54%  wanted  more 
films  on  agricultural  production,  27%  wanted  nutrition  films, 
12%  wanted  agricultural  films  on  their  respective  nations, 
and   SC'%   were  already   using  some   foreign    films. 

.■\  suggested  list  of  titles  on  food  fand  agriculture)  is 
given   in  the  article. 

•  Library  of  Congress  Photographs — W,  L.  Hartley — 
Social   Education,   9:374   December,    1945. 

The  extensive  collection  of  documentary  photographs 
produced  under  tlie  direction  of  Roy  E.  Stryker  and  the 
Farm  Security  .Administration  are  part  of  a  collection  avail- 
able for  examination  and  reproduction  at  the  Library  of 
Congress — Room  1405,  .Auditor's  Building.  14  Street  and 
Independence  .Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Microfilm  copies 
may  be  bought  for  6c  per  foot;  8"  x  10"  prints  for  50c  each. 


Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Columbia  Educator,  Dies 

Profe.s.sor  Emeritus  Fannie  W.  Dunn  of  Teacher.s 
College,  Coluinhia  University  died  on  January  17, 
1946  at  the  age  of  67,  just  two  years  after  her  retire- 
ment. Professor  Dunn  was  in  charge  of  audio- visual 
instruction  at  Teachers  College  from  1933  to  1939, 
during  which  time  she  was  assisted  hy  Etta  Schneider 
(now  Ress).  Dr.  Dunn  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
her  students  because  of  her  own  brilliant  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  the  classroom  teacher.  That  is  why, 
while  teaching  in  a  field  that  was  remote  from  her 
real  life's  work  ( rural  education,  where  she  was  an 
outstanding  national  figure),  she  was  able  to  emphasize 
the  broad  curricuiar  aspects  rather  than  the  more 
technical,  mechanical  details  usually  found  in  such 
cour.ses. 

In  1935  and  1936  Prof.  Dunn,  with  her  devoted 
as.sociate,  published  two  research  articles  in  the  Enu- 
CATioN.M.  ScREKN,  One  on  state  administration  of 
visual  aids,  another  on  city  practices.  She  was  co- 
author of  the  standard  reference  book.  "Motion  Pic- 
tures in  Educatfon :  A  Summary  of  the  Literature"  b; 
Dale,  Dunn.  Hobaii  and  Schneider  (Wilson.  1937) 
As  editor  of  the  8th  Yearbook  of  the  Department  o'' 
Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction.  NE.A,  Pro- 
fessor Dunn  has  left  a  chef  d'oeuvre  on  "Materials  of 
Instruction."  with  a  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  environment  written  by  her.  Most  of  Miss 
Dunn's  professional  writing  and  lecturing  was  de- 
voted to  rural  curriculum  development  and  improve- 
ment. 
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Current  Film  iSlews 


I  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  32  East 
57th  St..  New  York  22,  antiounces  the 
new  subjects: 

We,  The  People — 1  reel —  a  docu- 
mentary film  presenting  the  story  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  shows 
how  man's  desire  for  peace  and  human 
rights  and  his  abhorrance  of  war  led 
to  the  need  for  and  the  formulation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
aims  of  the  Charter  are  discussed 
and  explained  in  detail.  .Accompany- 
ing the  motion  picture  are  two  slide- 
film  lesson.s — "The  Needs  and  Pur- 
poses of  the  Charter"  and  "The  Char- 
ter's Organization."  The  motion  pic- 
ture and  the  slidefilm  may  be  used 
separately   or   together. 

Safety  Begins  at  Home— 1  reel— 
which  employs  the  story  form  to  lire- 
sent  home  .safety  principles.  'Prepara- 
ation  for  a  home  party  by  three  young- 
sters jirovidcs  the  background  against 
vvhich  home  safety  hazards  are  env'ia- 
sized  and  how  they  can  be  recognized 
and   avoided. 

Both  .subjects  are  accompanied  by 
mterprctive   Teachers    Guide. 

■  ENCYCLOP.AEDIA  BRITANNIC  A 
FILAfS  INC.,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  Ik  have  released  the  following 
new   16nim  classroom  films  : 

Milk- -produced  in  collaboration 
with  K.  (i.  Weckel,  I'b.  D.,  Univers- 
ity of  Wisconsin— the  dramatic  story 
of  milk  from  the  dairy  farm  to  the 
table.  Depicted  are  the  use  of  milk 
in  the  home,  the  dairy  herd,  milking 
and  the  care  of  cows,  and  the  pasteuri- 
zation and  bottling  of  milk  in  a  mod- 
ern plant.  The  use  of  machines  is 
imphasized  without  stressing  tech- 
nical  details. 

The  Bus  Driver—  produced  in  col- 
laboration with  Paul  R.  Hanna.  Ph. 
1)..  .Stanford  University.  The  work  of 
lon.g  distance  bus  drivers  is  dramatized 
in  the  story  of  an  eventful  cross-country 
I'u.s  trip  made  by  a  small  boy.  The 
duties  of  a  bus  driver  are  depicted 
111  .scenes  showing  how  he  meets  driv- 
ing hazards,  serves  his  passengers, 
and  keei)s  his  bus  in  operating  con- 
dition. .Attention  is  given  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  safe  driving  and  the.  aids 
to  safety  and  etiliciency  |)rovidcd  by 
modern  highway  construction.  The 
activities  of  a  bus  terminal  and  service 
garage  are  ))ictured.  along  with  tvpical 
experiences  of  a  four-luindred-iiiile 
bus  journey. 

Bread — produced  in  collaboration 
with  H.  !•;.  Proctor.  I'b.  D..  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Tecbnolog.x  — 
story  of  bread  from  the  wheat  farm  to 
the  table.  Setpiences  portray  the  use 
<if  flour  in  the  home:  the  harvesting 
of  wheat;  flour  milling;  and  the  mak- 
ing of  bread  in  a  modern  bakery. 
This     film     and     the     one     on     "Milk", 


helps  to  ac(iuaint  children  with  our 
modern  industrial  society — and  to  de- 
velop appreciation  of  the  contributions 
of   technology   to   home   life. 

The  Food  Store — produced  in  col- 
laboration with  Marjorie  D.  Sharpe, 
Principal,  Tenacre  School,  Wellesley, 
.Mass.  The  film  follows  Jack  and  Ann, 
who  help  their  mother  with  the  Sat- 
urday marketing  in  the  local  self- 
service      store.       I'Vom      the      ])roduce 


Unl 


counter  they  select  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. In  the  canned  good,s  depart- 
ment, they  note  the  variety  of  goods 
and  advantages  of  self-service.  When 
mother  buys  meat,  they  watch  in 
fascination,  as  the  butcher  cuts  the 
roast.  They  see  that  difTerent  whole- 
salers supply  the  local  store  with  dairy 
products,  baked  goods,  and  prepared 
packaged  foods.  In  conclusion,  the 
children  and  other  customers  line  up 
at  the  cashier's  counter,  observe  the 
cashier  at  work,  watch  mother  pay 
the  itemized  check  and  then  they 
load  the  groceries  in  Jack's  wagon 
to  carry   them   home. 


NEW  16mm  SOUND 


A^/^  BRITAIN 


UNITED  STATES  s r..,s_45 ™i.s. 

The  chronicle  of  the  USA,  showing  the  growth  of  the  nation  from  its 
humble  origin  at  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  present  day  world  power. 

THE  STORY  OF  DDT  3 r..is_25 mi„. 

The  development  of  the  famous  insecticide  from  its  discovery  in  1870  to 
large  scale  production  in  World  War  II,  culminating  in  its  spectacular 
success  during  a  typhus  epidemic. 

A  DIARY  FOR  TIMOTHY   , r..is-^o n,i.s. 

The  story  of  a  baby  born  during  the  last  winter  of  the  war,  telling  what 
happens  in  the  bitter  world  around  him  and  giving  a  glimpse  of  better 
things  to  come. 


JULIUS  CAESAR 


2  reels — 19  mins. 


Act  III,  Scene  II — the  forum  scene  which  follows  the  assassination  of 
Caesar. 


2  reels — 16  mins. 


MACBETH 

Act  II,  Scene  II — the  murder  of  Duncan. 
Act  V,  Scene  I — the  sleepwalking  scene. 

These  films  are  on  loan  from  the  following  offices  of 


British  Information  Services 

An  Agency  of  the  British  Government 

30   Rocketeller  Pl>ja.    Neo   York  20.    N.   V.  360  North  Michigan  Avenuf.  Chittio  I,  III. 

391  Suiter  St..  Sati  Francisco  8.  Calil.  1005  Tatt  Bldg..   I6S0  North  Vino  St..  Hollywood  2S.  Calif. 

907  ■  15th  8tr«et.  N.W.  Waihinfton  5,  D.  C. 

AND      FROM      BRITISH      CONSUIATES      AT 
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Educational  Screen 


■  FRITH  FILMS.  Box  565,  Holly- 
wood 28,  California,  announce  the 
completion  of  a  600-foot  color  film  in 
16mm  sound  on: 

The  Goat  Dairy  Farm  -  a  phase 
of  agriculture  that  is  growing  rapidly 
all  over  the  United  States.  The 
film  was  produced  at  the  Carr's  large 
goat  farm  which  is  located  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Adams  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  natural  settings  giving 
vistas  of  great  beauty. 

The  sequences  of  the  three  Carr 
children  and  the  part  each  one  plays 
in  the  caring  for  the  goats  gives  the 
film  much  appeal  for  young  people. 

■OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Washington  25,  D.  C, 
has  deposited  16mm  prints  of  a  new 
documentary  film  on  sugar  with  its 
regional  and  district  offices  and  the 
,M6  distributors  formerly  used  by 
OWI.  The  film,  which  was  produced 
for  the  OPA  by  Robert  Flaherty,  tells 
the  story: 

What's  Happened  to  Sugar?-show- 
ing  why  there  were  sliortages  du'-ing 
the  war,  and  why  shortages  will  con- 


tinue for  many  months  after  the  war.  It 
covers  the  growing  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar,  harvesting  of  crops,  refining 
and  distribution.  Battle  sequences, 
factory  and  laboratory  scenes  point  up 
the  unsuspected  uses  of  sugar  in  many 
manufacturing  processes.  ,  Animation 
explains  how  war  cut  the  worldwide 
supply  of  sugar  drastically. 

■  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION, 
National  Headquarters,  Indianapolis  6, 
Ind.  urges  the  installation  of  a  driv- 
ing course  in  high  schools  through 
their  new  16mm  sound  motion  picture; 

Teach  Them  to  Drive — produced  for 
the  Legion  by  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege in  cooperation  with  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Foundation.  Shocked  by 
the  tragic  death  of  their  .son  in  an 
automobile  crash,  two  typically  Ameri- 
can parents  cast  grief  aside  to  wage  a 
campaign  for  the  adoption  of  driver 
education  and  training  in  their  com- 
munity's schools. 

Free  rental  prints  have  been  deposit- 
ed with  all  -American  Legion  State 
Departments,  highway  patrols  in  35 
states,  and  many  university  extension 
film  libraries. 


a  SIMMFL-MESKRVEY.  953.^ 
Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia, is  currently  releasing  the  new 
lilm: 

Junior  Prom — 2  reels,  Kodaclirome 
— concerned  with  the  etiquette  of 
"dating".  It  presents  in  dramatic  form 
a  pattern  of  standard,  po.sitive  behavior 
for  young  people  of  high  school  and 
college  age.  The  same  method  of  pre- 
sentation has  been  employed  in  the 
production  of  this  film  as  was  used  in 
its  predecessor  "Dinner  Party",  which 
deals  with  correct  table  etiquette. 
Through  this  approach  the  student  is 
able  to  identify  himself  or  herself  with 
characters  portrayed  in  the  film. 

■  THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZA- 
TION, 2900  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  report  three  recently  completed 

sound  films: 

Dateline  Tomorrow — sponsored  by 
The  .Aluminum  Company  of  America- 
designed  to  show  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  various  alumi- 
num finishes  over  a  wide  range  of 
applications. 

Tell  It  with  Television — siionsored 
by  The  .American  Central  Manufac- 
turing Company — recording  the  com- 
pany's advertising  television  progi-am 
and  showing  what  it  takes  to  put  a 
television  show  on  tlie  air. 

Something  New  in  Sports — made  for 
Remington  Arms  for  dealer  and  sales- 
men showings. 

■  ROCHESTER  P  C  B  L  1  C  LIB- 
RARY, Rochester  4,  New  York,  is 
selling  prints  of  a  Kodachrome  film  in 
16mm  sound  produced  for  the  library 
by  Margaret  Cussler  and  Mary  L-.  de 
Give. 

Not  by  Books  Alone — title  of  the 
2-reel  documentary  film — shows  how 
the  Rocliester  Public  Library  serves 
llie  citizens  of  its  community. 

After  a  brief  series  of  flashes  show- 
ing the  diversity  of  specialists  employ- 
ed in  a  Library,  the  film  takes  up  six 
]irimary  concerns:  work  with  children, 
education,  enrichment  and  recreation, 
making  better  homes,  earning  a  living 
and  intelligent  citizenship.  In  docu- 
menting its  thesis  that  the  modern 
library  serves  these  functions  "Not  By 
Books  .Mone."  the  film  depicts  the 
divisional  system,  work  of  branches, 
work  with  children  and  young  people, 
motion  picture  and  radio  programs, 
concerts,  exhibits,  art  gallery,  and 
special  applications  of  community 
service.  Also  available  for  rent  from 
the  New  York  University  Film  Lib- 
rary. 26  Washington  Place,  New  York 
3,  New  York,  and  other  film  libraries. 

■  U.  S.  COAST  GUARD,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  presents  a  pictorial  record  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  role  in  World  War 
II  in  a  two-part  motion  picture  which 
includes  a  IS-minute  film  on  the  do- 
mestic phase  and  a  25-minute  i)icture 
on    overseas    operations. 

Along  Our  Shores — the  title  of  Part 
1 — depicts   the   varied   activities   of   the 


Coast  Guard  in  continental  L'nited 
States  and  on  off-shore  defense  and  of- 
fensive operations.  Highlights  are : 
the  training  program,  work  of  the 
SP.ARS,  functions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Inspection  service,  the  Port 
Security'  and  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
patrol  and  rescue  activities. 

On  Foreign  Shores — Part  II —  in- 
cludes scenes  from  every  major  theatre 
of  operations  and  from  every  major 
invasion,   in   chronological   order. 

Requests  for  bookings  can  be  sent 
to  any  District  Coast  Guard  Oflfice  or 
to  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Public  Informa- 
tion Division,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Entertainment  Films  in  16mm 

■  PLANET  PICTURES,  INC.,  5746 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood  28,  Calif., 
has  launched,  in  addition  to  its  16mm  re- 
leases of  entertainment  features  in  color, 
the  release  of  a  series  of  first-run  ani- 
mated cartoons  filmed  in  16nini  Koda- 
chrome. The  first  series  of  amusiwg 
subjects  introduces  a  whimsical,  intellect- 
ual and  absent-minded  cat  as  Professor 
J.  Waldo  Purrington,  wl'.o  is  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  pure  science  and  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  the  scientific  truth — or 
falseliocxls — of  various  familiar  adages 
and  accepted  precepts.  The  first  in  this 
scries  to  be  released  to  Planet's  national 
distributing  organization  is  Honestv  is 
the  Best  Policy.  Subsequent  subjects 
will  clarify  such  old  adages  as  Haste 
} fakes  Waste.  Finders  Keepers — Losers 
Il'eel>ers  and  liarkiufi  Dogs  Never  Bite. 

.Another  series  of  cartoons  will  feature 
laugh-provoking  characters  known  as 
"Diddits".  invisible  little  men  who  busily 
run  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  utilizing 
the  most  ingenious  inventions.  Original 
theme  music  will  be  featured ;  the  series 
is  narrated  by  the  many-voiced  Frank- 
Graham,  tailored  to  appeal  to  all  ages. 

The  current  release  in  Planet's  series 
of  16mm  color  features  is  The  People's 
Choice,  described  as  a  rollicking  satire 
on  the  production  of  radio  programs 
and  the  building  up  of  radio  person- 
alities. 

■  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY, 
1801  Larchniont  Ave..  Chicago  13,  have 
acquired  three  more  Ilniversal  enter- 
tainment features,  namely: 

In  Society — 7  reels — Abbott  and 
Costello  as  a  pair  of  plumbers  who  go 
higli-hat. 
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Moonlight  and  Cactus — 6  reels — -witli 
Andrews  Sisters,  Leo  Carrillo.  Elysc 
Knox  and  Eddie  Quillan.  Returning 
serviceman  has  his  trouble  with  women 
in  war  jobs — in  this  case  in  the  running 
of  a  cattle  ranch. 

Allergic  to  Love — 7  reels — roman- 
tic comedy  witli  Noah  Beery,  Jr.,  and 
Martha  O'Driscoll.  Matrimonial  and 
business  merger  between  airplane  and 
motor  families  periled  by  comic  al- 
lergy, finally  routed  in  a  funny  sur- 
prise ending. 


Catalogs 


Post 

Many  new  releases  are  included  in  the 
Ninth  Edition  of  its  16nim  Sound  Film 
Catalog  just  is.sued  by  Post  Pictures 
Corporation,  723  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  19.  .Mtogether  more  than  100  fea- 
tures and  150  sliort  subjects  are  listed 
and  described.  In  conjunction  with  the 
issuance  of  the  new  catalog  Post  Pic- 
tures announces  the  release  of  the  first 
two  in  a  series  of  Hal  Roach  "stream- 
lined" features — Tanks  a  Millinv  and 
Niai/ara  FaHs — with  more  to  follow 
soon.  These  streamlined  features  run 
less  than  an  hour.  Post  Pictures  has 
been  named  exclusive  distributor  of  all 
latest  Hal  Roach  productions.  Two 
fihns  in  the  Scattergood  Baines  scries — 
Cinderella  Swincjs  It  and  Scatlcri/ocd 
Rides  Hifih  arc  also  among  Post's  1,'ircst 
releases. 
Castle 

"Movies  for  Every  Occasion"  is  the 
title  of  the  new  illustrated  film  catalog 
released  by  Castle  Films,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  While  primarily 
directed  to  the  home  user  of  films,  the 
catalog  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  also 
to  school  film  users,  in  the  combination 
of  entertainment,  and  informative  sub- 
jects available.  The  130  short  subjects 
described  include  a  great  variety  of  car- 
toons— Tcrrytnon,  Ptiddy  the  Pup,  Kiko 
the  Kangaroo  and  Fairytale  series,  the 
latter  in  color ;  the  Adventure  Parade, 
Sport  Parade,  World  Parade  and  Kexvs 
Parade  series.  The  latter  series,  com- 
prised of  concise,  single  reel  reviews  of 
each  year's  historic  events  since  1937, 
constitute  an  authentic  motion  picture 
record  of  World  War  II  as  it  began  and 
developed.  AH  Castle  films  are  available 
in  8nnn,  I6nim  silent  and  16mm  sound 
from    iihotographic    dealers. 

USDA 

The  new  catalog  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  motion  pictures 
and  slidefilms,  recently  issued,  lists 
152  motion  pictures  and  125  slidefilms 
covering  70  different  agriculture  sub- 
jects. .^  helpful  feature  is  the  listin.g 
of  slidefilms  related  to  specific  subjects 
with  the  motion  pictures  on  those  sub- 
jects, permitting  a  film  user  to  choose 
from  a  correlated  and  unified  group  of 
visual  aids.  All  of  the  motion  pictures 
arc  indexed  and  cross-indexed  by  sub- 
ject, and  are  listed  alphabetically  by 
title. 


7945  Vilas  Big -But- 


win  be  BIGGER! 


^n 


Why?  Because  we  are  planning  it  that  way.  Here  at  Astor,  we  know 
that  your  number  one  need  Is  continuous  availability  of  MAJOR 
product.  We  are  geared  to  offer  our  customers  product  insurance, 
not  iust  for  1946,  but  for  the  years  ahead.  Since  Astor  Is  the 
largest  Independent  film  distributor  In  the  theatre  field,  we  are 
experts  in  the  selection  of  high  calibre  programs. 

In  1946  we  will  release  over  26  features  produced  by  Major  com- 
panies and  are  silll  negotiating  for  more.  Contracts  have  been 
closed  for  eighteen  egually  top  flight  features  for  release  In  both 
1947  and  1948.  We  are  constantly  seeking  bigger  and  better 
product  for  the  16mm  market,  pictures  which  can  be  shown  any- 
where in  the  non-theatrical  field  without  Ihe  necessity  of  securing 
approvals. 

Your  best  Insurance  for  bigger,  brighter  tomorrows  Is  being  pro- 
vided by  Astor  planning.  Hitch  your  wagon  to  the  Astor  star,  by 
securing   the   full   line   of  Astor  product. 


Executive  Vice  President 
Astor  Pictures  Corporation,  its  Associate  and  Affiliate  Companies 

R.  M.  SAVINl  JOE  E.  ELICKER  FRED  BELLIN 

President  Vice  President  Treasurer 

Some  of  Our  Big  1946-  16mm  Releases 

4_HAL   ROACH    productions,   three   featuring   LAUREL   and   HARDY 

'The   Bohemian   Sir!"      •      "Pardon   Us"      •      "Our  Relations"  and   "Kelly  the 
Second"   with    Patsy   Kelly,   Billy   Gilbert,    Pert   Kelton   and   Maxie   Rosenbloom 

6— "DR.  CHRISTIAN"   features,  starring   JEAN    HERSHOLT 

12 — Outstanding    HOPALONG    CASSIDY   western    features    (the   screen's   finest) 
starring  William   Boyd 

JACK   LONDON'S  famous  action   story.   "MUTINY  ON  THE   ELSINORE" 
starring    Paul   Lukas 

FRED  ASTAIRE,    PAULETTE  GODDARD,    Burgess   Meredith,   Artie   Shaw  and   His 
Orchestra    in    "SECOND    CHORUS' 

ASTOR  PICTURES  CORPORATIOK 


130   WEST  46th   STREET 
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Educational  Screen 


AMONG  THE  PRODUCERS 


Natco  Projector 

National  Industries,  Inc.  (formerly  the 
National  Mineral  Company),  2638  Nortli 
Pulaski  Road,  Chicago  39,  is  now  in 
full  production  on  the  new  Natco  16mm 
sound  projector.  According  to  the  firm's 
announcement,  the  new  projector  is 
basically  an  improved  version  of  the 
original  model  manufactured  to  meet 
rigid  Navy  specifications  for  use  in  the 
Navy's  training  program,  and  advanced 
engineering  principles  have  resulted  in  a 
projector  simple  to  operate  and  easy  to 
thread. 


Natco  16mm  Sound  Projector 

Functional  highlights  of  the  Natco 
arc :  direct  sound  scanning,  and  inde- 
pendent rioating  stabilizers,  ensuring 
highest  quality  sound  reproduction ;  a 
ventilating  system  which  provides  cool 
operation  even  with  a  1,000  watt  lamp, 
thereby  increasing  film  life ;  precision 
designed  mechanism  which  assures  pic- 
ture steadiness  on  the  screen ;  triple  claw 
shuttle  movement  allowing  film  to  feed 
through  the  projector  even  when  two 
consecutive  sprocket  holes  are  defective  ; 
film  (lama,ge  caused  by  film  weave  is 
eliminated  due  to  the  position  of  sprocket 
teeth  in  relation  to  the  picture  frame; 
all  lamps  readily  accessible  for  chang- 
ing and  film  gate  components  quickly 
removable  for  easy  cleaning,  without 
tools.  The  Natco  is  equipped  with  a 
coated  2  inch  Fl.  6  Itns,  has  a  12  inch 
])ermanent  Magnet  speaker  and  an  18- 
watt  amplifier.  Handles  up  to  2,000  foot 
reels ;  no  belts  to  bother  with  or  arms 
to  attach ;  rewinding  is  accomplished 
by  simply  turning  the  rewind  switch, 
without  changing  reels.  The  projector 
carries  a  two-year  guarantee  against 
defective  material  and  workmanship. 
Two  leatherette-covered  cases  house  tl.e 
equipment. 

Kapit  Buys  General 
Film  Library 

Harry  A.  Kapit  lias  purchased  Gen- 
eral Film  Library,  and  General  Film 
Productions  Corp.,  16mm  and  35mm 
film  organizations,  and  has  resigned  as 
active  Vice-President  of  International 
Theatrical    and    Television     Corporation. 


Despite  the  fact  that  he  will  no  longer  be 
actively  associated  with  ITTCO,  he  will 
still  continue  his  duties  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  give  that  organization  the 
opportunity  to  cooperate  with  him  on 
the  distribution  of  films  which  will  be 
produced  by  his  new  company,  of  which 
he  is  president.  His  son,  Elbert  Kapit, 
will  take  over  the  management  of  Gen- 
eral Film  Library. 

In  addition  to  supplying  "stock  .shot" 
material,  the  library  will  have  a  special 
department  catering  to  industrial  film 
producers   as   well   as   television. 

S.V.E.  Educational  Director 

The  Society  for  ^^isual  Education, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Walter  E.  Johnson  as  Edu- 
cational Director.  Mr.  Johnson's  rich 
background  in  the  field  of  visual  edu- 
cation equips  him  well  for  this  posi- 
tion in  the  ever-growing  SVE  organ- 
ization. 

For  the  past  two  and  one-half  years, 
lie  has  served  as  Training  .Aids  Officer 
for  the  Naval  Training  School  (Look- 
out Recognition)  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio,  and  at  the 
Naval  Training  Center.  Gulfport,  Mis- 
sissippi. This  naval  school  was  basi- 
cally an  instructor  training  unit  for  the 
development  of  lookout-recognition  of- 
ficers for  the  V.  S.  fleet.    Mr.  Johnson 


Walter  E.  Johnson 

is  credited  with  nuicli  of  the  pioneer 
thinking  and  work  that  went  into 
the  development  and  utilization  of 
visual  aids  at  this  establishment.  Mr. 
Johnson  states  that  his  great  faith 
in  the  slidefilni  and  the  2"  .\  2"  slide 
as  fundamental  instructional  tools 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  these  two 
training  aids  comprised  the  heart  of 
the  excellent  U.S.  Navy  plane  and 
ship    recognition    program. 

Before  entering  the  naval  service, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  associated  with  the 
River  Forest  Public  Schools  as  Co- 
ordinator of  Instructional  Material 
and  later  as  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal.    He    has    over    seven    years    of 


public  school  experience.  He  was 
also  instructor  of  the  course  in  Visual 
.Aids  and  Radio  in  Education  at  the 
Northwestern  University  graduate 
school  summer  session  in   1942. 

The  new  SVE  Educational  Direc- 
tor holds  a  B.  E.  degree  from  Mil- 
waukee State  Teachers'  College  and 
an  M.  A.  degree  from  Northwestern 
University.  Additional  graduate  and 
naval  training  was  obtained  by  him  at 
Dartmouth  College  and  Ohio  State 
University.  He  is  known  in  childrens' 
literature  circles  as  the  author  of 
"Franka — A  Guide  Dog,"  published  by 
.Albert  Whitman   &  Co. 

NoVex  Projector-Viewer 

.A  new  combination  2x2  slide  view- 
er and  projector  is  announced  by  the 
No\''ex  Division  of  Prnitt  Oftice  Ma- 
chines, Inc.,  425  N.  La.Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago 10.  A  simple  tilt  of  the  top  sec- 
tion of  the  machine  controls  the  place- 
ment of  the  image.  When  tilted  down 
the  picture  is  projected  on  the  viewing 
screen  for  individual  or  small  group 
showing.  When  tilted  up  the  image 
is  projected  direct  to  wall  or  pro- 
jection screen  for  large  group  show- 
ings. An  image  of  3  feet  wide  can 
be  projected  from  a  distance  of  H 
feet.  Housed  in  molded  hakelite  case, 
measuring  14"  long  by  12"  high  and  7%" 


2x2  Slide  Viewer  and  Projector 


wide,  with  built-in  ground  glass  view- 
ing screen  7"  x  7"  wide;  accommodates 
slides  of  vertical  or  horizontal  comp- 
osition in  either  glass  or  readymount 
form;  employs  Mazda  100-watt  pre- 
focused  bulb,  and  condenser  system  is 
protected  with  special  heat-absorbing 
glass;  projection  lens  is  of  F:2.9  aper- 
ture with  focal  length  of  3  inches; 
ground  and  polished  top  surfaced  mir- 
1  or  is  employed  in  reflecting  image  to 
the  viewing  screen.  Operates  on  AC 
or  DC,  and  weighs  less  than  5  pounds. 

ITTCO  Offers  Dealers  and 
Libraries  Films  for  Purchase 

For  the  first  time,  (jeorge  .A.  Hirliman, 
jn-esident  of  International  Theatrical  and 
Television  Corp.,  is  oftering  dealers  and 
film  libraries  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
ITTCO  pictures  on  an  outright  pur- 
chase on  long  term  lease  basis. 

This  new  plan  permits  the  purchaser 
to  carry  ITTCO  Major  films  on  a  de- 
pository basis  at  no  cost  and  with  no 
advance  of  funds.  It  will  also  enable 
the  dealer  to  purchase  films  for  his  own 
permanent  library  on  a  deferred  payment 
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plan.  Features,  shorts  and  serials  in 
the  ontertainnicnt,  educational  and  relig- 
ious fields  are  being  offered.  Likewise, 
on  a  depository  basis,  other  independent 
releases  which  are  the  product  of  Major 
companies,  but  which  do  not  require 
location  approval,  will  be  offered. 

A  great  many  of  the  productions  avail- 
able under  this  new  arrangement  have 
never  before  been  offered  to  the  16mm. 
public.  A  twelve  page  brochure  outlining 
the  plan  and  listing  and  describing  a 
number  of  the  available  films  is  now 
being  prepared  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
persons  interested  in  establishing  or  en- 
larging  film    libraries. 

New  Brlfannlca  Film 
Rental  Plan 

A  new  plan  to  make  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  classroom  films  available  to 
schools  on  a  Rent-to-OWN  basis  will 
be  initiated  in  a  limited  area  in  March, 
1946.  While  the  new  distribution  method 
will  be  launched  first  in  the  states  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  plan  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other   sections  of  the  country. 

In  making  this  announcement,  H.  R. 
Lissack,  Vice-President  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  Inc.,  said  that  the 
new  program  will  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  film  rental  and  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  film  ownership.  The  Rent-to 
OWN  plan,  he  added,  is  being  introduced 
to  extend  existing  services  to  the  sm.aller 
schools  whose  budgets  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently large  enough  to  purchase  class- 
room films. 

.Approximately  9,500  prints  of  class- 
room films  have  been  placed  in  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  film  library 
in  Chicago  to  serve  schools  in  the  first 
seven  states  exclusively.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  exclusive  classroom 
film  library  in  the  world.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years,  these  classroom  films  have 
been  available  through  outright  purchase 
or  on  a  rental  basis  from  a  limited  num- 
ber of  extension  departments  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  This  new  plan  will 
augment  the  existing  services  to  schools. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films' 
new  plan  makes  it  possible  for  each 
school  to  use  each  classroom  film  for  a 
full  scliool  week  as  many  times  and  in 
as  many  school  buildings  as  it  wishes 
during  that  period.  Wlien  classroom 
films  are  used  on  this  plan,  the  school 
builds  an  equity  which  can  be  used  to 
purchase  the  basic  or  "most  used"  class- 
room films  for  its  own  teaching  film 
library. 

Canadian  Firnn  Expands 

Assix-iated  Screen  News,  Limited, 
Montreal,  is  preparing  the  groundwork 
for  distribution  services  in  Canada.  A 
self-contained  merchandising  unit  lias 
been  established  for  the  distribution  of 
photographic  products  and  audio-visual 
aids. 

Stuart  S-  Tait  has  been  appointed 
General  Manager  of  Benograph,  a  divis- 
ion   of    Associated    Screen    News,    it    is 


announced  by  B.  E-  Norrisli,  President 
and  Managing  Director.  Benograph 
will  have  branch  offices  in  a  number  of 
key  cities  across  Canada,  and  a  network 
of  retail  dealers. 

Mr.  Tait  has  headed  the  merchandising 
division  of  Associated  Screen  News 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  is  rounding 
out  plans  for  a  more  comprehensive  ser- 
vice in  distribution  of  films  and  equip- 
ment operated  by  the  company  during 
the   past   fifteen   years. 

Pan  American  Kit  of 
Visual  Aids 

An  educational  unit  of  visual  aids  on 
Latin  America  has  been  prepared  by  Pan 


American  World  Airways  System,  135 
East  42iid  Street,  New  York  17,  and 
is  offered  without  cost  to  Superinten- 
dents, Principals,  Curriculum  Directors 
and  Visual  Aid  Chairmen.  The  kit  is 
comprised  of  a  color  wall  map  of  Latin 
America,  showing  air  routes ;  12  pic- 
torial economics  maps  in  color;  12  color 
photographs,  a  color  film  strip  of  54 
frames;  20  sets  (50  pictures  in  each 
set)  of  small  black  and  white  pictures 
for  student  study ;  booklets,  various  sup- 
plementary materials  and  Teacher's  Man- 
ual. 

The  first  edition  of  this  unit  has  been 
*produced   in   limited    quantity,    hence    its 
distribution   is   limited. 


Good  films  and  projectors 
deserve  good  lamps 
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PROJECTION 
LAMPS 


RADIANT  LAMP  CORPORATION 

300JelliffAve.,Newark8,N.I. 
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Spanish  Language  Course 

Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  28  E. 
Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  has  obtained  ex- 
clusive national  sales  rights  to  the  set  of 
recordings  covering  a  course  in  conver- 
sational Spanish  made  by  the  Los 
Angeles  School  Board.  The  course  con- 
sists of  32  double-face  records.  Albums 
and  turntables  are  also  available. 

RCA  Victor  Extends 
Audio  Visual  Activities 

Expansion  of  the  Education  and  Train- 
ing Division  of  RCA  Victor,  in  line 
with  the  company's  extended  activities 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  equipment 
for  audio  visual  education  and  personnel 
training  is  announced  by  Frank  M. 
Folsom,  Executive  Vice  President  in 
charge  of  RCA  Victor. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Folsom  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Walter  M. 
Norton,  as  Director  of  the  expanded 
Division.  Mr.  Norton  was  for  eighteen 
years  engaged  in  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  activities  for  Montgom- 
ery, Ward  and  Company  in  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Dr.  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Dean  of 
Bethany  College,  who  is  recognized 
nationally  for  his  work  in  the  field  of 
educational  and  personnel  relations,  will 
act  in  a  consulting  capacity  as  Director 
of  School  and  College  Relations.  Paul 
R.  Thornton,  closely  associated  with 
the  development  of  music  programs  in 
schools  and  colleges  since  he  joined 
RCA  Victor  in  1940,  will  continue  as 
Sales  and  Merchandising  Manager.  In 
each  of  the  RCA  Victor  regional  offices. 


Walter  M.  Norton 

educational  field  directors  have  been 
appointed  to  serve  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

BIS  Office  in  Los  Angeles 

The  Hollywood  office  of  British  In- 
formation Services  has  been  moved  to 
448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  13.  Miss 
Jane  Mead  is  the  Film  Officer  in  charge. 


Filmo  Diplomat  Returns 

One  of  the  first  items  of  Bell  &  How- 
ell's postwar  movie  equipment  to  appear 
on  dealer's  shelves  is  the  Filmo  Diplo- 
mat, 16mm  silent  motion  picture  pro- 
jector. An  outstanding  feature  of  this 
machine  is  a  new  cooling  system  which 
permits  the  use  of  a  1000-watt  lamp  in 
addition  to  the  standard  500-  and  750- 
watt  lamps  used  previously.    Every  mov- 


B  &  H  Silent  Projector 

ing  part  is  gear  driven,  even  to  the 
feed  and  take-up  spindles.  There  are  no 
chains  or  belts,  inside  or  outside.  Gears 
are  fully  encased  and  silent. 

The  Diplomat  is  constructed  to  show 
not  only  silent  film,  but  sound  film  as 
well.  Although  the  sound  is  not  heard, 
many  fine  motion  pictures  formerly  re- 
stricted to  sound-on-film  projectors  may 
now  be  shown  on  this  machine. 

A  Bell  &  Howell  2-inch  F  1.6  lens 
is  standard  equipment.  However,  it  may 
be  replaced  instantly  with  other  lenses. 
Safe-lock  Sprockets,  a  patented  device, 
make  incorrect  film  threading  an  im- 
possibility. They  also  materially  length- 
en the  life  of  the  film  by  exerting  less 
strain  and  pull. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Bell  &  Howell  Company, 
7100  McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45, 
Illinois. 

John  W.  Gunstream  Directs 
New  Audio  Video  Institute 

John  W.  Gunstream,  former  Director 
of  Radio  and  Visual  Education  of  the 
Te.xas  State  Department  of  Education, 
has  become  director  of  the  newly-organ- 
ized Audio  Video  Institute.  The  new 
organization,  whose  home  office  will  be 
located  in  Dallas,  is  designed  to  serve 
schools  in  the  field  of  sound  and  visual 
education. 

Mr.  Gunstream,  a  national  authority 
in  the  field  of  radio  and  visual  educa- 
tion, was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Texas  School  of  the  air,  and  has  served 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Association  for 
Education  by  radio.  In  the  field  of 
visual  education,  Mr.  Gunstream  organ- 
ized the  State  Film  Library  Service  for 


the  schools  of  Texas.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Texas  War  Film 
Program,  served  as  visual  aids  co- 
ordinator for  the  Texas  State  Guard, 
and  state  16mm  chairman  for  the  War 
Finance  Committee  of  Texas.  He  has 
also  been  active  as  a  member  of  a 
special  postwar  committee  to  study  the 
needs  of  schools  in  the  field  of  sound 
and  visual  aids. 

The  new  Audio  Video  Institute  has 
been  appointed  educational  dealer  for 
RCA  Victor  in  the  Texas,  Oklahonja, 
and  New  Mexico  territory.  In  coopera- 
tion with  RCA  Victor,  the  Institute  will 
provide  complete  facilities  for  sound 
and  visual  education,  including  all  types 
of  equipment  and  professional  services 
in    planning    and    utilizing   scientific    aids 


John  W.  Gunstream 

to  learning  in  education  and  industrial 
training.  Offices  are  located  in  Dallas, 
Houston,  San  Antonio,  Lubbock,  Al- 
buquerque, and   Oklahoma   City. 

Annpro  in  Canada 

Announced  jointly  by  Paul  L.  Nathan- 
son  and  Ampro  Corporation  is  the  for- 
mation of  Telephoto  Industries  Limited, 
1195  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  to  handle  dis- 
tribution and  servicing  of  Amjjro  16mm. 
motion  picture  equipment  and  accessories 
in  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Telephoto 
Industries  Limited,  which  is  wholly  Can- 
adian, will  be  the  exclusive  Canadian 
distributors  of  Ampro. 

Paul  L.  Nathanson,  partner  of  J.  Arth- 
ur Rank  of  London,  England,  in  Can- 
adian theater  operation  and  film  distri- 
bution, also  announced  recently,  in  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Rank,  plans  for  mo- 
tion picture  production  facilities  in  Can- 
ada. Equipping  of  the  necessary  studio 
and  laboratories  is  reported  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

C.  Ray  Harnett  is  general  manager 
of  Telephoto  Industries  Limited.  His 
past  experience  in  the  application  of  mo- 
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C.  Ray  Harnett 

tion  pictures  to  educational,  instructional 
and  sales  development  purposes,  includes 
service  with  departments  of  education 
as  well  as  commercial  organizations. 
After  working  in  the  16mm.  field  through- 
out Western  Canada,  he  held  executive 
posts  as  a  visual  education  specialist 
both  in   Quebec  and   Ontario. 

Victor  Animatograph 
Scholarships 

In  a  plan  to  further  increase  the  em- 
phasis on  visual  education,  along  with 
a  desire  to  encourage  youth  betterment 
movements,  the  Victor  Animatograph 
Corporation  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  one 
of  the  country's  leading  manufacturers 
of  16mm  sound  projectors  and  allied 
equipment,  has  provided  funds  for  two 
4-H  Club  scholarships  in  visual  educa- 
tion to  the  National  Committee  on  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  Work.  Contestants  for 
the  scholarships  are  required  to  show 
evidence  of  interest  and  experience  in 
the  operation  of  motion  picture  pro- 
jection equipment,  use  of  cameras,  slide 
films,  slides  and  other  visual  aids.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  the  winners  must 
include,  as  a  minimum,  at  least  one 
course   in  visual   education. 

In  presenting  the  scholarship  check 
to  Guy  L.  Noble,  managing  director  of 
the  National  Committee,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Rose,  executive-vice-president  of  Victor 
Animatograph     Corporation     stated ;     "I 


ms^ m^M 
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have  always  had  great  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  work  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and 
I  am  sure  the  members  will  benefit 
materially  from  their  acquaintance  with 
and  use  of  visual  education  techniques. 
At  the  same  the  visual  teaching  field 
as  a  whole  will  benefit  from  the  impulse 
of  this  new  and  important  force." 

DeVry  Honored 

For  the  first  time  the  Certificate  of 
Merit  of  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  has  been  awarded 
to  a  company  engaged  in  the  field  of 
motion  pictures.  DeVry  Corporation  of 
Chicago,  pioneer  manufacturers  of  mo- 
tion picture  projectors,  cameras  and 
related  equipment,  is  recipient  of  the 
Certificate  in  recognition  of  the  com- 
pany's outstanding  achievement  in  the 
development  of  motion  picture  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  training  and  enter- 


S.    G.    Rose    (left)    presents   check    to 
Guy  L.  Noble 


William   DeVry    (left)    accepts   award 
from  Museum  Director  Robert  P.  Shaw 

tainment  of   Army  and   Navy   personnel. 

In  his  presentation  of  the  award  to 
William  C.  DeVry,  the  firm's  president. 
Director  of  the  Museum,  Robert  P. 
Shaw  declared  that  it  is  "an  honor  to 
bestow  the  Museum  Certificate  of  Merit 
to  the  37-year  old  executive  of  the 
three-decade-old  DeVry  Corporation,  un- 
der whose  capable  and  far-sighted  lead- 
ership his  organization  was  awarded  five 
consecutive  Army-Navy  "E"  Flags  and 
other  significant  honors."  As  back- 
ground for  the  Certificate  of  Merit  pres- 
entation, the  Museum  displayed  DeVry 
theatre  and  16mm  portable  sound  pro- 
jectors, 3Smm  and  16mm  cameras  as 
part  of  an  historic  exhibition  of  the 
evolution  of  motion  pictures  titled  "Vis- 
ion Unlimited."  Pictured  with  Mr. 
DeVry  (left)  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  Con- 
nover  model,  Kyle  MacDonnel. 

Additional  recognition  of  DeVry's 
contribution  to  the  war  eflfort  is  con- 
tained in  the  Certificate  of  Service 
award  recently  made  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Training  Command  for  meri- 
torious assistance  in  the  ground  train- 
ing program  of  the  AAF.  Provided 
here  were  not  only  movies  for  training, 
"briefing"  and  entertainment,  but  several 
heretofore  secret  devices,  one  of  which 
is  the  Panoramic  Gunnery  Trainer  by 
means  of  which  gunners  could  shoot 
"electronic  bullets"  at  motion  pictures 
of  enemy  planes  as  preparation  for  actual 
combat. 


"Association  Films" — New 
Y.M.C.A.  Production  Unit 

The  National  Council  of  Y.M.C.A.'s 
has  recently  established  a  film  produc- 
tion unit,  named  "Association  Films." 
Play  Volleyball,  a  16mm  instructional 
sound  film,  was  the  first  of  the  aids  to 
be  released  by  the  new  unit,  followed 
by  Play  Softball,  a  35mm  slide  film.  Oth- 
er subjects  in  the  field  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  are  in  the  planning 
stage. 

In  collaboration  with  Look  Magazine, 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau 
has  conducted  inquiries  among  students, 
community  groups,  and  leading  educa- 
tors, to  determine  major  interests  and 
needs  for  16mm  films  in  schools  and 
other  groups  using  motion  pictures.  J. 
R.  Bingham,  Director  of  the  "Y"s 
film  bureau  and  of  Association  Films, 
and  .Albert  R.  Perkins,  Film  and  Radio 
Director  of  Look  Magazine,  have  an- 
nounced that  as  a  result  of  their  studies, 
the  two  organizations  have  formed  a 
producing-distributing  team  that  will 
launch  a  special  series  of  16mm  film  pro- 
ductions to  meet  the  needs  of  schools, 
colleges,  churches,  parent  teacher  groups, 
clubs    and   community    organizations. 

In  a  jointly  produced  series  titled  The 
Art  of  Living,  two  one-reel  subjects, 
Yau  and  Your  Family  and  You  and 
Your  Friends  have  already  been  filmed. 
Set  for  release  in  early  Spring  are  You 
and  Your  Personality  and  You  and  Your 
Health.  Future  plans  call  for  a  second 
scries  of  four  films,  including  such  titles 
as  YoH  and  Your  Church,  You  and  Your 
School,  You  and  Your  Community,  and 
You  and  Your  Country.  Plans  are  also 
being  made  for  several  films  on  leader- 
ship in  clubs,  camping,  guidance  and 
counselling,  and  discussion. 

According  to  Mr.  Bingham,  the  Y.  M. 
C.A.  is  proceeding  with  production  plans 
on  the  assumption  that  education  in  bet- 
ter living  is  not  merely  a  function  of  the 
schools  and  colleges,  but  that  learnings 
of  importance  are  often  acquired  amid 
informal  settings  at  home,  in  churches, 
clubs,  and  under  circumstances  involving 
leisure-time   activities. 

Members  of  the  Y.M.C.A.'s  Audio- 
Visual  Education  ./Kdvisory  Committee 
include  such  prominent  authorities  as : 

Paul  D.  Sheats,  Ph.  D.,  Educational 
Director  of  New  York  City's  Town  Hall, 
as  chairman ;  Rome  A.  Belts,  General 
Secretary  of  American  Bible  Society 
and  Chairman  of  the  Protestant  Film 
Commission ;  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D., 
instructor  in  audio-visual  aids,  of  Col- 
umbia University ;  Morse  A.  Cartwright, 
L.L.B.,  of  the  Institute  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion, Columbia  University ;  Frederick  M. 
Thrasher,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  York  L'ni- 
versity  and  President  of  Metropolitan 
Motion  Picture  Council ;  Paul  H.  Vieth, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School ;  and 
Dean  McClusky,  Ph.  D.,  Consultant, 
Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  in  Edu- 
cation of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 
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A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Akin  and  BnKHhiov.  Ine. 

2023    B.   Colfax   Ave.,   Denver,   Colo. 
Astor   Pictures    Corporation 

130  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   103) 
Bailey  Film   Service 

P.   O.   Box   2528,   Hollywood   28,   Cal. 
404   N.  Goodwin  St.,  Urbana,  III. 
Bell  &  Howell   Co. 

1815  Larc>imont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Brandon   Films,   Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   95) 
Bray   Studios,  Ine. 

729   Seventh   Ave.,   New   York   19 
BritlKh  Information  Services 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza,    New    York    20 
(See  advertisement  on   page   101^ 
Castle  Films,  Inc. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza,    New   York   20, 
(See   advertisement   on   page   83) 
CatlMillc    Movies 

220  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
1409   79th  St.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
CoUcBC   Film   Center 

84  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago   1,  111. 
Commonwealth    Pictures    Corp. 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page    93) 
Community  Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 
Charleston    2,   W.   Va. 
Creative   Educational    Society 

Coughlan   Bldg.,   Mankato,   Minn. 
DeVry   School   Films 

1111    Armitage   Ave.,   Chicago    14,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   56) 
Eastman   Kodak   Stores,   Ine. 
Kodascope   Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Educational   Projection  Service 

6600  Lehigh  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  111. 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Films   Inc. 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
(See   advertisement  on    page   59) 
Films,    Inc. 

330W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 
109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
101   Marietta  St.,   Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Fryiin    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gnllagrher   Film    Service 

123    S.   Washington,   Green    Bay,   Wis. 
General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hoffberg    Productions,    Ine. 

620   Ninth   Ave.,    New   York,   N.    Y. 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28   E.  Eighth   St.,  Chicago  5,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   64) 
Institutional    Cinema    Service,    Inc. 

1560   Broadway,   New   York   19,   N.   Y. 
Kunz   Motion    Picture   Service 

1319  Vine   St.,   Philadelphia   7,   Pa. 
432    N.   Calvert   St.,   Baltimore    2,   Md. 
Knowlcdse  Builders   Classroom  Films 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Lewis   Film   Service 

1145    N.    Market    St.,   Wichita   5,    Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  100) 
MoKulTs    Inc. 

68  W.   48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
National    Film   Service 

14   Glenwood   Ave.,   Raleigh,  N.   C. 
309   E.   Main   St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
Official   Films,   Inc. 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Planet  Pictures,  Inc. 

5746  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement   on   page   91) 
Post    Pictures    Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York   19 
(See   advertisement   on    page   62) 
The  Princeton  Film  Center 

55   Mountain  Ave.,   Princeton,  N.   .T. 
Shadow  Arts  Studio 
1036  Chorro  St.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal 
(See  advertisement  on   page  100) 
Simmel-Meservey 

9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement   on    page   85) 


Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement    on    page   98) 
Swank*s   Motion    Pictures 

620  N.  Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   96) 
Teaching  Aids   Exchanfire 
Box  1127,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See   advertisement   on    page   96) 
Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc. 

Rockefeller  Center,   New   York   20 
(See   advertisement   on    page   97) 
Visual   Education    Incorporated 
12th  at  Lamar,   Austin,   Texas 
Cotton   Exch.    Bldg.,   Dallas   1,   Tex. 
Vocational     Guidance    Films,     Inc. 
2718    Beaver    Ave.,    Des    Moines,    la. 
(See   advertisement  on    page   99) 
'Williams,   Bro^vn    and    Earle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Youns;  America  Films,  Inc. 

18  E.    41st   St.,   New   York    17,   N.   Y. 

(See   advertisement   on    page   89) 
Y.M.C.A.   Motion    Picture    Bureau 
347   Madison   Ave.,   New  York    17 

19  S.   LaSalle  St.,   Chicago  3,  111. 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700   Patterson   Ave.,   Dallas   1.   Tex. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

Amacker's   Audio  Visual   Service 

2230   E.   Johnson   St.,   Madison    4,   Wis. 
The  Ampro  Corporation 

2839   N.    Western    Ave.,   Chicago    18 
(See  advertisement  on   page   55.) 
Bell  &  Howell  Co. 
.1815    Larchmont    Ave,,    Chicago    13 

(See  advertisement  on'liiside  back  cover) 
Calhoun  Company 

101  Marietta  St.,  NW,  Atlanta  3,   Ga. 
Community  Movies 

1426   W.   Washington   St. 

Charleston   2,   W.   Va. 
DeVry   Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,  III. 
(See  advertisement   on    page   56 1 
Eastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

Kodascope    Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gallagher   Film    Service 

123    S.    Washington,    Green    Bay,    Wis. 
General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
HIrscb   &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813   Orchard   St.,   Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  99) 
Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago   5,   111. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   54) 
Kunz   Motion    Picture   Service 

1319   Vine   St.,   Philadelphia   7,   Pa. 

432   N.   Calvert  St.,   Baltimore   2,   Md. 
Mogull's  Inc. 

68   W.    48th   St.,   New   York   19,   N.   Y. 
Radio   Corporation   of  America 

Educational   Dept.,   Camden,   N.   J. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   61) 
Ralke   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual   Aids  Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449   W.   42nd   St.,   New  York   18,   N.   Y. 
Southern   Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   98) 
Victor    Animatogrnph    Corp. 

Davenport,    Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 
Visual    Education    Incorporated 

12th  at  Lamar,  Austin,  Tex. 

Cotton  Exch.  Bldg.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918   Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da-Llte   Screen    Co.,   Inc. 

2723  N.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago   39 
(See   advertisement   on   page   53) 
Fryaii    Film    Service 

Film   Building,    Cleveland,   Ohio 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 


Mogull's   Ine. 

68  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
National    Film    Service 
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Kime  Kolor  Pictures 
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Munday   &  Collins 
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Something  goes  into  Da-Lite  Screens 
that  can't  be  measured  by  light  meters, 
tests  of  tensile  strength  or  other  physi- 
cal gauges  of  value.  It  is  the  priceless 
ingredient  of  specialized  knowledge 
gained  from  over  36  years  of  screen 
making.  This  ingredient  is  your  guar- 
antee of  correct  design,  brighter,  clearer 
projection  and  long,  dependable  per- 
formance. Ask  your  supplier  for 

Glass-Beaded 

SCREENS 


STANDARD   CHALLENGER 

Locks  automatically  at  correct  picture  proportions  (an  exclusive 
Da-Lite  feature).  Square  sizes  (see  above)  for  slides  adjust  to 
rectangular  proportions  for  movies. 


DELUXE  CHALLENGER 

Extra  large  tripod  screen  with  a 
crank-operated  extension  rod  to 
raise  fabric  to  operating  position. 


MODEL   ■ 

Roller  mounted  screen  in  protective 
metal  case.  12  sizes  — 30"  x  40"  to 
84"  X  84"  inclusive. 


ELECTROL 

Electrically  operated.  For  large  class- 
rooms and  auditoriums.  10  sizes, 
from  8  ft.  wide  to  16  ft.  wide  in- 
clusive. 


Wri'fe  for  descriptive  liferature!  Address  Dept.  ES-3. 


DA-LITE  SCREEN  COMPANY,  Inc 

2723  North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
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,6m«  SOWO  ni» 
PROJICIOR 


FOR 

BETTER  SOUND -CLEARER  PROJECTION 


-SIMPLER  OPERATION 


The  new  RCA  I6mm  Sound  Film  Projector,  Model  PG-201, 
is  a  de  luxe  equipment  ideally  suited  for  school  use. 

Readily  portable,  it's  contained  in  two  carrying  cases- 
one  for  the  projector  and  built-in  sound  amplifier,  the  other 
for  the  speaker  and  equipment  accessories. 

The  silver-coated  pyrex  glass  reflector,  large  "aspheric' 
condenser  and  fast  F  1.6  "coated"  projector  lens  mean  more 
light  on  the  screen  — better  picture  definition.  The  powerful 
four-stage  amplifier  and  precision-engineered  mechanical  filter 
provide  high-fidelity  sound  reproduction  at  the  originally 
recorded  pitch. 

Convenient  to  use,  easy  to  operate,  simple  to  maintain, 
the  new  RCA  I6mm  Projector  is  the  logical  choice  for  school 
use.  Before  you  invest  in  any  new  projection  equipment  get 
the  story  on  the  new  RCA  machine.  Write  today  to  the  Edu- 
cational Department  27-C,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  Camden,  N.J. 


^Of  ea<!i/         ^'"ovab/p  fii 
i^Pn   ^''^P"^-'ea„i„/'"gare.^ 
JT  "owerfuif  ^' 

sound  r*""^^  /^or  a"  L  ^'■^'th 
^S't"-'^"^'neered 


KDUCATIOMAt.  DBPMRTMKMT 

RADIO  CORPORATtOM  of  AMERICA 

RCA   VICTOR  DIVISION.  CAMDEN.  N.J. 
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Perspective  in  Audio- 
Visual  Education 


A  masterful  exposition  of  the  function  of  audio- 
visual materials  and  their  proper  integration 
with  the  whole  structure  of  the  learning  process. 


EDWARD  G.  OLSEN,  Director 
School  and  Community  Relations 
Washington  State  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  Olympia,  Washington 


VICARIOUS 

LEARNING 

thru 

WORDS 

(Abstract  Symbols  of  Reality) 

^/       Speech — Writing — Formulae 


VICARIOUS  LEARNING 
thru 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 
(Mechanical  Representations  of  Reality) 


O/Maps — Charts — Graphs — Objects — Specimens — Models —  \  Q 
'  Pictures — Slides — Filmstrips — Motion  Pictures —  \^ 

Radio — Recordings — Dramatics — Television 


DIRECT    LEARNING 

thru 

FIRST-HAND  EXPERIENCES 

(Immediate  Sensory  Contacts  With  Reality) 

Resource  Visitors — Interviews — Field  Trips — Surveys — 
Extended  Field  Studies — Camping — Service  Projects — Work  Experiences 


HOW    THE    SCHOOL    PROMOTES     LEARNING 


PUBLIC  education  has  always  moved  ahead  by  fits 
and  starts.  Memoriter  recitation,  the  monitor 
system,  object  lesson  teaching,  demonstrations, 
supervised  study,  the  project  method,  the  problem 
method,  ability  groupings,  audio-visual  aids — these  and 
many  other  such  "methods"  have  had  their  enthusias- 
tic advocates  who  have  crusaded  accordingly.  Such 
proponents  have  thereby  left  their  influence  upon  cur- 
rent school  practice  as  well  as  their  names  in  our 
histories  of  education. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  these  professional  cru- 
sades are  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
modern  education.  They  give  it  strength  because  only 
'a  crusader  can  expect  to  modify  established  thinking 
and  practice.  Unless  someone  comes  along  so  intrigued 
with  a  new  approach  that  he  is  willing  to  go  "all  out" 
for  it,  the  very  weight  of  opposing  tradition  will  likely 
crush  him  before  his  voice  can  be  heard.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  too  often 
these  valued  crusaders  themselves  lose  perspective  upon 
the  total  educational  problem,  and  hence  tend  to  de- 
velop one-sided  or  unbalanced  school  programs.  Ob- 
serving that  situation,  the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
bulk  of  the  profession  itself  soon  begins  to  discredit 
even  the  real  values  inherent  in  the  new  approach  or 
movement. 

It  is  possible  that  both  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness just  mentioned  are  characteristic  of  the  current 
audio-visual  education  movement.  There  is  probably 
real  danger  that  we  who  are  enthusiastic  for  audio-visual 
materials  and  procedures  may  have  our  own  Ijlind 
spots.  Let  us,  therefore,  liriefly  review  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  instructional  approaches,  sticking  to  funda- 
mentals as  we  do  so. 

Function  of  Education 

We  shall  doubtless  all  agree  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  education  is  to  transmit,  create,  interpret  and 


evaluate  experience.  We  know  that  in  the  very  process 
of  learning  specific  personal  experiences  are  organized 
by  the  learner  into  abstract  generalizations,  and  that 
these  generalizations  themselves  become  more  meaning- 
ful as  the  context  of  ])revious  experience  is  progressive- 
ly widened.  That  is  how  education  proceeds,  stimulating 
the  student  to  an  ever-broadening  and  more  realistic 
understanding  of  himself  within  his  world.  Dewey  put 
the  point  neatly  when  he  remarked  that  "education  is 
the  reconstruction  of  experience."*  The  instructional 
problem,  therefore,  is  basically  tliat  of  choosing  and 
utilizing  those  particular  tyjies  of  experience  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  within  the  classroom,  which  in 
each  specific  situation  will  most  effectively  help  the 
pupil  learn  to  live  successfully  in  his  varied  personal, 
social,  economic  and  civic  relationships. 

By  way  of  illustration  consider  the  newborn  child. 
Here  is  an  infant  with  no  ideas,  no  skills,  no  attitudes, 
no  viewpoints.  He  is  just  an  egocentric  organism  ut- 
terly unable  at  this  stage  to  deal  adequately  with  his 
environment.  Yet  within  a  few  short  years  this  help- 
less child  must  learn  at  least  minimum  adjustment  pat- 
terns of  behavior.  How  will  he  learn  to  meet  his  needs  ? 
What  approaches  to  environmental  realities  will  he 
find  worthwhile?  What  instructional  procedures  should 
we  (his  teachers)  accordingly  expect  to  use?  Perhaps 
reference  to  the  accompanying  chart  may  help  to 
clarify  our  own  thinking  about  this  central  problem  of 
effective  learning  and  hence  of  desirable  teaching 
method. 

How  We  Learn 

Avenues  of  learning  experience — or  tvpes  of  instruc- 
tional approach — may  be  grouped  in  three  major  cate- 
gories or  levels.  Each  level  of  experience  is  here  classi- 
fied according  to  the  degree  of  reality  it  intrinsicallv 
represents.  We  should  note  that  the  primary  learning 
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level  is  that  of  direct,  first-hand  experience  through 
sensory  contacts  with  the  realities  of  the  learners'  own 
environment ;  that  the  secondary  level  offers  vicarious 
mediated  experience  through  audio-visual  representa- 
tion of  reality ;  and  that  the  third  learning  level,  also 
vicarious,  is  composed  fundamentally  of  talk  about 
reality.  Let  us  remember  also  that  successful  learning 
and  hence  effective  teaching  proceeds  generally  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  that  the  younger 
the  learner  the  more  concrete  his  learning  experiences 
need  to  be. 

Consider  again  the  young  child.  One  of  life's  reali- 
ties which  he  needs  to  experience  for  his  own  protec- 
tion is  that  of  fire.  How  can  he  learn  about  fire?  One 
way  would  be  for  his  mother  to  tell  him  about  it.  She 
could  say  that  there  is  in  the  world  a  yellow-reddi.sh 
thing  called  fire  which  is  hot  and  will  hurt  him  if  he 
touches  it.  Another  approach  would  be  to  show  the 
child  some  photographs  of  fire,  perhaps  technicolor 
motion  pictures  of  leaping  flames  complete  with  sound 
effects.  A  third  approach  to  the  fire  problem  would 
be  to  let  the  child  see  an  actual  fire,  to  watch  how 
quickly  it  can  consume  combustible  materials,  and 
perhaps  even  to  thrust  his  own  finger  momentarily 
into  the  flames.  Such  are  the  three  approaches  to  the 
reality  of  fire — through  symbols,  through  representa- 
tion, and  through  direct  sensory  contact.  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  all  three  approaches  are  desirable  if  most 
effective  learning  is  to  occur  ? 

As  further  illustration  consider  the  urban  adoles- 
cent. One  of  the  realities  of  life  about  which  he  should 
be  well  informed  is  that  of  slum  housing.  The  writer 
once  took  a  New  York  college  sociology  class  on  a 
field  trip  to  investigate  slum  housing  in  the  great 
metropolis.  That  field  trip  had  been  preceded  by  several 
week's  study  of  the  housing  problem  in  New  York. 
Those  students  had  already  read  books  about  slums  and 
had  seen  pictures  of  slum  conditions.  Now  they  actually 
stood  in  an  "old-law"  tenement,  officially  condemned 
as  unfit  for  htmian  habitation  nearly  a  half  century 
previously,  but  typical  of  those  still  occupied  by  a 
third  of  all  the  people  in  New  York.  Suddenly  two 
of  the  students  turned  to  their  trip  leader  and  excitedly 
said,  "We've  read  all  about  slums — we've  seen  plenty 
of  pictures  of  slum  housing — but  we  didn't  dream  it 
was  anything  like  this !  Why  doesn't  somebody  do 
something  about  it?"  .  .  .  Through  that  one  vital  ex- 
perience had  come  a  sense  of  realism  together  with 
an  emotionalized  conviction  of  social  need  which  was 
not  achieved  through  either  the  symbols  or  the  repre- 
sentations  of  slum  housing  conditions. 

Many  of  us  have  rightly  protested  against  verbalism 
in  teaching,  but  let  us  not  be  content  with  our  partial 
success.  AVe  still  have  far  to  go —  not  only  quanti- 
tatively (in  expanding  and  extending  the  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  as  commonly  understood)  but  also 
qualitatively — to  develop  school  programs  based  even 
more  directly  upon  extensive  first-hand  sensory  ex- 
perience with  physical  and  social  reality.  In  terms  of 
the  learning  chart,  our  own  thinking  and  school  prac- 
tice needs  to  move  both  horizontally  (within  each 
chart  category)  and  vertically  (into  other  chart  cate- 
gories).  If  we  have  been  concentrating  unduly  uix)n 


the  motion  picture  for  example,  we  might  well  explore 
also  the  audio-visual  possibilities  inherent  in  flat  pic- 
tures, filmstrips,  radio  transcriptions,  and  the  like. 
Similarly,  if  we  have  been  using  field  trips  alone  as  a 
form  of  direct  experience,  we  should  examine  the 
learning  values  in  re.source  visitors  to  the  classroom, 
student  interviews  in  the  field,  surveys  within  the  com- 
munity, and  so  on.  Finally,  if  we  have  been  hitherto 
content  with  either  audio-visual  or  first-hand  experi- 
ences as  learning  approaches,  let  us  henceforth  make 
balanced  use  of  all  three  avenues  of  learning  exper- 
iences. 

All  Three  Levels  Needed 

The  point  should  be  stressed  that  every  type  of 
learning  material  and  experience  is  valuable  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances.  There  is  no  approach  that  is 
"best"  under  all  conditions.  In  general,  however,  we 
must  emphasize  the  fact  that  direct  experience  is 
foundational  to  all  other,  and  that  first-hand  study, 
the  starting  point  in  education,  nevertheless  requires 
interpretation  and  evaluation  through  reading  and  dis- 
cussion if  valid  concepts  are  to  be  formed  by  the 
learner.  Personal  experience  without  interpretation 
through  words  and  other  symbols  is  mere  sensation,  not 
education ;  mastery  of  words  without  experiential  con- 
text to  give  them  meaning  is  merely  verbalization,  not 
functional  learning.  Education  that  is  meaningful,  ef- 
fective, and  thus  worthwhile  always  requires  thoughtful, 
verbal  expression  of  adequate  per,sonal  experience. 

That  is  why  our  professional  conception  of  instruc- 
tional materials  and  experiences  has  broadened  enor- 
mously in  recent  years.  Today  we  recognize  the  equal 
importance  of  first-hand,  audio-visual  and  symbolic 
experiences  in  education,  and  we  agree  vvith  our  Na- 
tional Education  Association  when  it  asserts  that  "the 
community  should  he  freely  used  as  a  laboratory  for 
suitable  pupil  experiences  under  school  supervision."^ 
The  need  for  greatly  extended  direct  experience  with 
community  life  is  likewise  emphasized  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Teacher  Education  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  That  influential  commission  reports 
that  "the  circumstances  of  our  time  make  it  imperative 
that  the  schools  should  offer  children  more  than  book 
learning  in  the  classrooms.  It  must,  indeed,  make  use 
of  all  the  community's  resources  for  providing  chil- 
dren with  direct  and  valuable  contacts  with  environ- 
mental reality.  Experimentation  along  this  line  has  al- 
ready begun  in  schools  at  every  level  but  it  needs  to  be 
extended  with  great  rapidity."^ 

Accordingly,  we  now  stress  the  appropriate  school 
use  of  field  trips,  resource  visitors,  student  interviews, 
service  projects,  camping  activities,  work  experiences, 
radio  programs,  recordings,  transcriptions,  films,  slides, 
objects,  specimens,  models,  flat  pictures  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  greatly  increased  use  of  books,  periodicals, 


'  National  Education  .Association.  "Proposals  for  Public  Edu- 
cation in  Post- War  .Vmcrica."  pp.  9,15.  Washington:  National 
Education   .Association,    .April,    1944. 

-  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  .American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  "Teachers  For  Our  Times",  p.  136.  Wash- 
ington :    The    Council,    1944. 
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newspapers,  and  other  printed  materials.  Sucli  instrnc- 
tional  procedures — carefully  planned,  coordinated  and 
evaluated — are  the  essential  tools  for  learning  and 
teaching  in  the  modern  school. 

Avoid  the  Basic  Error 

Education  cannot  he  wholly  confined  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  classroom,  no  matter  how  replete  that  room 
may  be  with  all  the  new  hooks  and  all  the  latest  equi])- 
ment  for  presenting  either  symbolic  or  represented 
versions  of  reality.  Words,  however  realistic,  are  only 
abstract  symbols  in  the  classroom.  Audio-visual  mater- 
ials, however  vivid,  are  still  second-hand  impressions 
of  reality  when  pre.sented  to  school  pupils.  So  far  as 
feasible  we  must  also  arrange  direct  experience ;  we 
must  lead  our  pupils  out  of  tlie  classroom  and  into  the 


larger  world,  there  for  themselves  to  see.  hear,  touch, 
taste  and  smell  the  significant  realities  of  life  today. 
To  do  less  than  this  is  to  fail  in  our  full  function  as 
realistic  teachers  of  modern  youth.  Traditional  school 
people  are  often  so  preoccupied  with  the  symbols  of 
experience  that  they  neglect  both  representations  of 
reality  and  direct  experience  itself.  Let  us  who  have 
gone  beyond  their  limited  approach  not  make  the  same 
mistake  in  our  turn !  Let  us  not  become  so  enamored 
of  equipment  and  materials  for  representing  reality 
that  we  minimize  the  learning  significance  of  direct 
community  experience  under  school  guidance.  Let  us 
keep  our  professional  perspective,  remembering  always 
that  we  learn  what  we  live  as  we  intelligently  partici- 
pate in  living — and  that  life  is  truly  lived  in  that  real 
world  across  the  classroom  threshold. 


Getting  Our  Front  Yard  in  Order 


Presenting  some  heartfelt  and  emphatic  sugges- 
tions for  uncluttering  the  audio-visual  field. 


AND  NOW  that  we  have  definitely  decided  that 
Visual-Auditory  Aids  have  made  giant  strides, 
due  to  this  ghastly  war,  and  that  they  are  due 
for  even  more  Seven  League  bootsteps  when  the  boys 
are  all  home,  let's  get  our  front  yards  in  order  to  do 
a  more  efficient  job  in  this  post-war  world. 

Catalogues 

A  thorough  housecleaning  of  the  Museum  and  Visual 
Education  department  recently  inherited  by  the  writer 
found  ten  waste  baskets  filled  with  catalogues  of  every 
description,  shape,  kind  and  form  smiling  at  us.  For- 
tunately we  have  a  baler  or  they  would  have  repre- 
sented ten  waste  baskets  filled  with  sheer  waste.  The 
pulper  did  eventually  make  more  ])aper  of  them  .  .  . 
probably  to  go  out  to  the  world  as  more  catalogues 
...  of  various  sizes,  format  and  importance. 

Why  can't  Visual  Education  lOirectors  decide  upon 
a  definite  form  for  all  announcements  of  films  etc? 
From  those  catalogues  we  saved  at  Radnor  we  have 
made  a  card  index  catalogue  with  easily  found  classi- 
fications which  the  teacher  in  need  of  films  can  use 
"when  in  a  hurry".  We  used  the  3"  x  5"  filing  card 
because  the  most  frequently  purchased  filing  case  ac- 
commodates that  size.  Many  of  the  descriptions  of  films 
had  to  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  card  or  were  cleverly 
overlapped  by  the  pupils  who  were  assisting  in  the 
job. 

As  a  result  of  a  little  horse  sense  and  efficiency  our 
files  have  been  consulted  at  least  v500'/^  more  than  they 
were  in  previous  years,  by  admission  of  the  file  con- 
suiters  themselves.  To  advertise  to  our  eighty-seven 
teachers  the  advent  of  the  new  system  of  finding  films 
we  issued  a  bulletin  listing  all  the  classifications  we 
had  made.  We  did  not  use  the  Dewey  Decimal  System 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  all  teachers  understand 
the  svstem  and  its  nivsteries  .  .  .  even  those  with  their 
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master's  degree.  \\'e  catalogued  by  subjects  covered 
in  the  curriculum  and  those  units  or  topics  found 
under  tho.se  subjects.  With  the  exception  of  Chemistry. 
Physics,  Geography  and  Economic  Geography  there 
was  little  need  for  cross-indexing. 

Each  card  has  printed  on  it  the  additional  data  fol- 
lowing: source  (in  code),  sound  or  silent,  size  film, 
subjects  listed  under,  free  or  rental  fees,  color  or 
black  and  white.  The  source  is  that  which  we  use 
most  frequently.  There  is  no  need  to  place  on  our 
cards  the  sources  in  far  western  L'nited  States  or 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  from  "home".  Rental 
fees  are  for  one  day  and  two  days.  With  this  informa- 
tion the  teacher  ordering  films  is  armed  with  the  ma- 
terial to  copy  on  her  order  blanks  (one  for  each  film) 
made  the  same  size  3"  x  5".  From  her  order  blanks  we 
can  make  the  final  order  to  go  to  distributors  and  file 
her  blanks  for  future  reference  when  film  bookings 
are  confirmed  and  films  received. 

Why  can't  all  film  catalogues  be  in  card  index  form 
.  .  .  sent  us  in  such  form  by  the  producers,  distribu- 
tors and  libraries  of  films?  We  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
(pupils'  and  teachers')  making  this  catalogue.  It  took 
two  catalogues  of  each  kind  to  make  our  catalogue 
on  filing  cards.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  economical,  for 
example,  to  receive  from  Y.M.C.A.  a  bundle  of  cards 
to  be  placed  in  our  files  with  instructions  to  discard 
cards  of  films  which  have  been  discontinued?  Visual 
Education  Directors  would  be  willing  to  pav  for 
catalogues  if  produced  in  this  form.  They  would  mean 
order  instead  of  chaos  in  cramped  quarters  and  time- 
pressured  atmosphere  of  carrying  a  regular  classroom 
schedule   plus    visual    education    duties.    Edcc.\tion'al 
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I  Photo  courtesy  Charles  C.  Smith) 

(Left)   Grace   Filler  of   Radnor  High  patiently  tries  to  find  films  for  use  in  her  English  classes  among  a  variety  of 

catalogues.    Both  teacher  and  photographer  got  a  little  out  of  focus  attempting  to  find  the  film  desired.    (Right)  Once 

catalogued  as  a  card  index  file,  films  are  easily  found,  with   resulting   increase  of  orders  from  300   to   over   600. 


ScKiLiix  shiiuld  \\a.<;c  a  campaign  to  liave  all  films  of- 
fered schools  aimoimced  in  this  form.  Such  announce- 
ments woukl  he  saved  rather  than  tossed  into  a  crowd- 
ed drawer  nr  waste  hasket  .  .  .  and  forgotten. 

Order  Blanks 

W'nh  the  many  du])licatifins  of  old  and  current  cata- 
logues we  also  inherited  Heinz's  57  varieties  of  order 
blanks.  They  measured  from  post  card  size  to  twelve 
inches  in  length!  Imagine  keeping  such  a  bedlam  of 
forms  in  order? 

We  thought  we  had  the  problem  licked  when  we 
mimeographed  8'4"x  11"  letter-heads  for  our  requests. 
Our  greatest  trouble  came  from  the  library  of  a  very 
reputable  scientific  (jrganization  which  insisted  upon 
our  using  their  twelve  inch  forms.  Truthfully,  half  of 
the  furm  is  devoted  to  information  concerning  the  bi5r- 
rower  and  the  binding  agreement  relative  to  loans. 
Nobody  among  that  worthy  host  of  scientists  has 
thought  of  printing  all  this  impf)rtant  data  in  fine  print 
on  the  back  of  the  form  and  thus  reduce  its  total  size 
to  that  which  will  fit  into  the  drawer  of  the  \"iMial 
Education  Director's  desk.  They  seem  to  think  orders 
are  written  in  front  of  a  filing  cabinet  rather  than 
seated  at  a  desk. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  that  Educ.miox.xl  Scrkex 
draw  up  a  standard  order  form  for  borrowing  films 
from  any  library  or  organization  and  that  form  be 
mimeographed  by  borrowers  on  letter  size  paper  and 
be  accepted  by  all  organizations.  Then  we  would  not 
have  to  bother  with  the  red  tape  incidental  to  borrow- 
ing films  from  a  certain  company  which  tries  to  make 
one  feel,  from  the  ai>i)earance  of  tiieir  im]iortant  forms, 
that  their  films  are  very  outstanding,  but  which,  once 
secured,  arc  found  to  be  quite  ordinary. 

More  About   Catalogues 

Found  in  the  welter  of  catak)gues,  tossed  to  the  jaws 
of  the  pulper,  were  a  host  of  screamer  and  high  pres- 
sure announcements  and  catalogues.  The  screamer  is 
generally  an  announcement  which  tries  to  worry  the 


teacher  or  Visual  Education  direc'or  into  booking  a 
film.  What  a  waste  of  pa]ier  and  talent !  A  little  study 
of  teacher  psychology  on  the  part  of  ]3roducers  and 
distributors  would  perhaps  luiearth  the  inforiuation 
that  our  reactions  to  screamers  and  high  pressure  an- 
nouncements are  either  cynical  or  '"will  read  it  later". 

Tiien  we  have  the  seed  catalogue  type  of  film  cata- 
logue. Its  purpo.se  is  to  get  you  very  excited  and 
force  you  to  want  to  order  everything  you  see.  Teachers 
are  supposed  to  be  like  little  boys  in  five  and  ten 
cent  stores,  who  want  to  buy  everything  cm  the  counter 
.  .  .  with  ten  cents ! !  Generally  nii.xed  with  the  offer- 
ings in  these  catalogues  are  a  goodly  portion  of  ])ic- 
tures  totally  unsuited  for  any  school,  however  moronic 
the  populace.  They  are  the  cast-offs,  blood  and  thimder, 
or  never-becn-booked  films  of  the  theatrical  world.  If 
such  sources  used  a  card  index  catalogue  .sys'em  we 
would  winnow  their  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and,  who 
knows,  such  sources  inif/lit  get  a  booking  now  and  then. 
Now  they  get  none.  The  chore  is  tf)o  great  to  wade 
through  their  lurid  pages  for  that  which  is  worthy  of 
filing. 

It  might  also  be  advantageous  for  film  distributors 
to  determine  for  themselves  exactly  when  it  I)ecomes 
uneconomical  for  schools  to  order  films  at  great  dis- 
tances from  sources.  We  found  catalogues  from  every 
point  in  the  United  States,  many  of  them  duplicates. 
Naturally  we  would  not  send  to  Iowa  for  jiictiu'es  ob- 
tainable in  New  York  Cit)-. 

After  a  distributor  has  sent  announcements  of  p\c- 
tures,  and  he  knows  such  information  has  been  filed, 
he  could  .spare  both  himself,  and  the  sjionsor.  the  ad- 
ditional ex])eiise  and  labor  of  sending  forth  additional 
aimouncements  of  the  scream  brand  to  ])ul)lic  waste 
baskets.  Some  much  misinformed  i)ublicily  experts  have 
decided  that  such  material  iiiiisl  be  ])uinped  into  the 
mails  at  periodic  iiUervals  to  jolt  us  into  booking  their 
products.  Ah!  .Vnd  we  nnist  not  forget  the  return  order 
post  cards  .  .  .  Two  cents  will  be  paid  ...  if  you  ever 
use  this  card.  l-"rom  one  conqjany  producing  e.xcellent. 
sponsored   films    we   now   have   enough   post   cards   to 
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keep  us  supplied  for  five  years  according  to  our  cur- 
rent bookings.  Only  we  don't  use  them  for  orders, 
but  for  holding  dabs  of  paste  in  mounting  pictures 
for  cur  opaque  projectors ! 

Centralized   Libraries 

To  avoid  confusion,  and  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  effort  in  the  non-theatrical  film  world,  we  should 
embark  upon  a  system  of  full  coverage,  centralized 
libraries  for  free  distribution  of  films,  or  low  rentals 
for  films.  It  is  time  the  producers  of  sponsored  films 
get  together  and  create  those  distributed  centers.  It  is 
imperative  that  it  be  recognized  that  many  schools 
will  never  have  in  the  near  future,  sufficient  funds  for 
many  rentals  unless  those  rentals  are  low  .  .  .  quite 
low.  No  single  reel  subject,  color  or  black  and  white, 
should  rent  for  more  than  50  cents  per  day.  Postage 
or  express  charges  in  addition  puts  this  well  over  a 
dollar.  This  is  also  a  good  argument  for  more  spon- 
sored and  "adapted"  films. 

When  one  hears  war-boom-happy  teachers  talking 
of  money  for  rental  films  in  terms  of,  "Let  them  find 
the  money",  one  begins  to  understand  better  why  rental 
libraries  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  It  is  as  silly 
as  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the  Teaching  Films 
Custodians  project,  "They're  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  from  those  pictures."  The  sane  reply  was.  Hozv? 
When?  Where?  Patrons  are  not  going  to  take  food 
from  their  children's  stomachs  or  shoes  from  their  feet 
in  order  to  provide  talkies  in  poorly  heated  classrooms. 

Coupled  with  centralized  film  libraries  comes  the 
recent  growth  of  many  film  libraries.  It  seems  Uncle 
Sam  with  his  O.W.I,  films  and  Co-ordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  products  (some  prett}'  poor  product) 
sold  every  ambitious  college  on  the  idea  of  a  film 
library.  Probably  it  was  these  pictures  which  set  them 
up  in  business.  We  blush  when  we  admit  we  tossed 
out  five  waste  baskets  full  of  announcements  and  cata- 
logues of  such  "libraries"  when  we  cleaned  our  front 
yard  recently.  They  were  merely  a  two  years'  accumu- 
lation. Many  were  hurriedly  mimeographed,  and  what 
mimeographing !  One  almost  prays  for  a  deep  de- 
pression in  which  to  bury  these  over-duplications, 
while  rigorous  retrenching  is  required  of  the  colleges 
offering  government  films  and  what  others  they  have 
gathered  tmder  their  wings. 

Teachers  resent  the  "service  charge"  incidental  to 
such  films.  They  know  it  is  a  rental  in  disguise.  An 
efficient  system  of  handling  films  might  not  require  as 
high  a  fee.  If  these  libraries  bought  .such  prints  then 
we  are  being  charged  for  something  to  which  every  tax- 
payer is  entitled,  for  are  not  these  films  produced  with 
tax  money?  Educators  should  have  the  courage  to 
avoid  euphemisms  and  say  bluntly,  "there  is  a  ren- 
tal for  these  films". 

Teacher  Training 
One  is  not  a  Director  of  Visual  Education  very  long 
before  he  discovers,  if  he  did  not  know  it  before,  that 
many  teachers  are  imable  to  operate  the  simplest  pro- 
jection machine.  They  are  not  the  old  teachers  either. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  courses  offered  teachers  in 
Visual-Auditory  Aids.  The  instructors  in  these  courses 
seem  to  carefully  avoid  the  teaching  law.  "one  learns 


by  doing".  If  a  Projection  Club  teacher  in  a  high 
school  can  find  time  to  teach  twenty  boys  how  to 
operate  every  type  of  visual  education  machine  in  a 
semester's  time,  then  the  same  could  be  done  with 
teachers  in  a  teachers'  college  in  less  time.  Not  only 
do  teachers  not  know  how  to  operate,  but  they  do  not 
know  the  correct  names  for  machines  or  materials 
projected.  This  is  because  they  have  much  "book 
larnin'  ",  but  little  practical. 

They  also  do  not  know  how  to  use  films  effectively. 
The  causes  seem  to  be  (a)  Manuals  for  teachers  seem 
too  involved,  leaving  the  teacher  in  a  muddle,  (hi  Man- 
uals seem  too  long.  (Who  knows,  the  modern  female 
teacher  might  have  a  date?)  (c)  They  seem  ignorant  of 
a  few  simple  rules  which  can  apply  to  any  film,  and 
which  will  be  effective,  (d)  Few  colleges  teach  subject 
matter  combined  with  a  methods  course.  The  writer 
knows  of  several  subject  matter  professors  who  resent- 
ed a  suggestion  that  the  teachers  be  told  how  to  apply 
to  a  classroom  situation  the  things  they  were  learning. 
It  can  be  done  even  with  "fellow  student  teachers"  as 
"pupils".  Teachers  then  would  enter  classrooms  armed 
for  action,  rather  than  having  to  feel  their  way  cautious- 
ly, or  never  even  venture  into  using  visual  aids.  For 
not  every  teacher  uses  them.  And  she  alone  knows  the 
reason. 

Projection  Equipment 

Our  post-war  stillfilm  projector  should  be  at  least  750 
watts  equipped  with  a  fan.  Then  we  could  use  it  for 
auditoriums  as  well  as  classrooms.  With  a  variety  of 
focal  lengths  in  lenses  it  could  be  adapted  for  use  in 
school  theatrical  jjroductions  where  "trick  effects''  and 
special  scenes  were  desired.  This  is  another  story  in 
itself. 

Inexpensive,  standard  approved  curtains  or  methods 
for  darkening  auditoriums  and  classrooms  should  be 
developed.  The  stiff  fabric,  black,  bellying,  shrinking 
shade  is  not  the  answer  any  more  than  the  sagging 
soft  cloth  shade.  Once  they  are  installed  they  become 
the  teachers'  and  the  director  of  vistial  education's 
headache.  Our  schools  need  more  powerful  opaque 
projectors,  which  give  a  clean-cut  focus  of  pictures  on 
the  screen.  If  necessary  thousand  watt  bulbs  should 
be  used  with   more  powerful   fans. 

Cleaning  Up 

Prior,  then,  to  embarking  on  our  strato.spheric  post- 
war plans  for  audio-visual  education,  let's  get  down  out 
of  the  air.  Let  us  first  get  our  front  yards  in  order. 
This  cleaning  job  concerns  many  things:  Efficiency  in 
our  office  routine ;  right  handling  of  mechanical  pro- 
cedures :  systematic  di.stribution  and  advertising  of 
productions ;  training  of  teachers ;  better  projection 
equipment ;  and  general  recognition  of  the  need  for 
closer  collaboration  between  makers  and  users. 

Next  (and  this  will  be  for  a  second  article)  let  us 
get  our  teaching  material  in  order — films  and  slides 
that  are  right  in  form,  content  and  quality.  It  is  a 
matter  of  .sharpening  old  tools  preparatory  to  making 
and  using  new  ones  such  as,  for  example,  the  allur- 
ing but  still  more  or  less  unknown  quantity  .  .  .  tele- 
vision ! 
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Building  from  the  Ground  Up 


A  valuable  example  of  proper,  practical  procedure  for 
directors   of   ''non-existent"   audio-visual   departments. 


LAST  fall.  I  returned  from  a  summer's  work 
in  the  Audio-Visual  \\'orksiiop  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  to  find  m3'self 
director  of  a  non-existent  department  of  audio-visual 
education  in  our  building.  Like  thousands  of  other 
schools  over  the  country,  we,  too,  are  eagerly  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  our  sound  projecter  and  other  equip- 
ment. While  we  wait,  we  are  building  up  our  depart- 
ment of  audio-visual  materials  and  aids. 

Our  first  problem  was  locating  housing  .space  for 
materials  and  equipment.  The  only  available  space 
in  our  crowded  building  was  a  narrow,  dungeon-like 
runway  back  of  the  gymnasium.  Rather  than  establish 
an  audio-visual  department  in  this  uninviting  place, 
we  decided  to  use  my  own  cloakroom  (I  teach  a  third 
grade)  as  a  temporary  workshop  and  housing  center. 

The  first  step  in  initiating  a  functional  program  was 
to  start  a  picture  file.  A  committee  of  teachers  met  and 
made  plans.  They  decided  to  have  a  magazine-collect- 
ing campaign.  Newspaper  notices  and  school  an- 
nouncements brought  in  hundreds  of  fine  magazines. 
Complete  files  of  magazines  for  a  year  or  more  were 
placed  in  the  library;  the  others  were  used  for  our 
files.  A  group  of  sixth  grade  girls  met  during  a  free 
period  and  cut  out  desirable  pictures.  Teachers  worked 
from  time  to  time,  selecting  and  mounting  pictures. 

All  of  the  pictures  are  to  be  mounted  on  appropriate 
colored  paper,  and  re-mounted  on  a  heavy  tan  or  black 
mounting  board.  The  pictures  are  temporarily  filed, 
in  large  brown  envelopes,  under  such  unit  or  subject 
headings  as:  transportation,  farm,  animals.  Indians, 
etc.  These  subject  headings  were  chosen  from  lists 
submitted  by  the  teachers.  At  present,  a  discarded 
sand  table  with  a  hinged  top  houses  our  picture  file. 
As  soon  as  a  large  .steel  file  is  available,  the  pictures 
will  be  transferred  to  it.  We  plan  to  buy,  each  year, 
pictures  which  the  teachers  need.  The  most  valuable 
colored  pictures  will  be  protected  with  transparent 
mounting  tissue  or  lumarith  to  preserve  their  colors. 
A  mounting  press  is  an  essential  piece  of  equipment 
for  mounting  pictures.   We  hope  to  have  one  soon. 

Early  in  the  fall,  the  teachers  in  our  building  gave 
me  a  list  of  their  units  or  subject  areas.  I  am  using 
these  in  looking  for  audio-visual  materials:  stereo- 
graphs, filmstrips,  slides,  unit  portfolios,  films,  and 
museum  models.  There  is  much  free  and  inexpensive 
material  which  is  especially  good.  Some  of  the  sources 
of  this  material  are:  Thq  Grade  Teacher,  October,  1945 
— a  page  of  coupons  for  mailing ;  TJic  Instructor,  No- 
vcTuber,  1945— Visual  Education  Materials  III— Pos- 
ters and  Charts,  Part  I ;  The  Educational  Screen  (fre- 
quent lists)  :  The  American  Federation  of  Railroads — 
Transportation  portfolio;  U.  S.  Office  oj  Education— 
pamphlet  80,  "Sources  of  Visual  Aids  for  Instructional 
Use  in  Schools"   (fifteen  cents). 


MARIAN     KATHLEKN     WHITE 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
Smith  School,  Darning,  New  Mexico 

Our  Smith  School  Museum  was  created  when  the 
third  grade  donated  a  mud  dobber's  nest  they  were 
studying.  Soon  other  objects  were  donated.  The  gift 
of  three  types  of  Indian  dolls  was  the  beginning  of 
our  historical  doll  collection.  At  present,  the  museum 
is  housed  in  a  discarded  old  book  case.  When  dis- 
play cases  are  again  on  the  market,  we  plan  to  have 
one  for  our  museum  models  and  specimens. 

In  the  improvised  audio-visual  aids'  nook,  there 
is  a  bulletin  board  where  letters,  advertisements,  an- 
nouncements, and  audio-visual  news  is  posted.  Once 
a  month,  I  hectograph  an  Audio-Visual  News  Bulletin. 
This  sheet  tells  of  any  new  material  available,  or  any- 
thing of  interest  in  the  audio-visual  field. 

A  radio  and  record  committee  is  working  now  on  a 


(Upper)    A  third  grade  group  has  just   finished  cutting  a 

record,  culminating  a  study  unit  on  transportation. 

(Lower)  Transportation  pictures  used  in  the  project. 
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plan  for  more  efficifiit  use  of  radio  and  records  in  our 
school.  They  are  looking  for  radio  programs  and 
records  adaptable  to  our  course  of  study.  We  have  an 
old  victrola.  a  radio  and  record  player.  The  high  school 
has  an  e.xcellent  public  address  system  with  a  vcice 
recorder  and  transcription  ])]ayer.  So  far  it  has  not 
been  used  much  in  our  building.  We  hope  it  will  be 
used  more  in  creative  work,  remedial  reading,  and 
in  making  general  informational  records  for  classroom 
use. 

Since  we  plan  to  use  the  sound  projector  in  the 
classrooms,  we  are  still  reading  and  discussing  methods 
of  darkening  the  rooms.  There  seem  to  be  several 
darkening  methods  which  have  been  very  successful : 
curtains  on  metallic  tracks,  roller  shades,  and  other 
mechanical  devices.  AVe  have  found  these  books  and 
pamphlets  helpful  in  our  study  of  efficient  class-room 
darkening:  Motion  Picture  Projection  in  the  Class- 
room, Frances  Noel ;  Architects'  Visual  Equipment 
Handbook,  Bell  and  Howell  Company ;  Educational 
Screen  (several  articles). 

We  dream  of  having,  in  the  not-to-distant  future, 
a  large  audio-visual  auditorium.  It  should  be  acoustic- 
ally good  and  well  equipped  with  projectors,  radio, 
victrola,  maps,  globes,  rotating  bulletin  boards,  work- 
ing space,  stage,  steel  files,  film  storage  space,  ample 
cupboards,  and  glass  display  cases.  Such  an  auditor- 
ium would  be  for  the  occasional  group  showing  of 
films.  It  would  not  take  the  educational  "film  out  of 
its  rightful  setting  in  the  classroom  where  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  experience.  This  audio- 
vi.sual  auditorium  may  be  added  as  a  wing  on  our  ele- 
mentary school  building.  A  definite  building  ]jrogram 
is  being  planned,  and  a  bond  issue  will  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  this  spring. 

The  funds  for  the  purchasing  of  materials  and  e(|uip- 
ment  come  from  a  supply  and  equipment  fund  wiiich 
was  provided  for  in  the  1945-'46  budget.  Also,  there 
is  a  special  Smith  School  fund  accumulated  from  the 
gate  receipts  from  entertainments.  We  alreadv  have 
a  slidefilm  projector.  This  year  we  can  pay  for  a  16nim 
sound  projector,  a  few  stereoscopes,  stereograjihs. 
view'ers  with  films,  kodachrome  .slides,  filmstrips. 
I)ictures.  and  museum  models.  Xext  year  we  yilan 
to  purchase  an  opaque  projector,  a  mounting  press, 
a  glass  case  museum,  a  picture  file,  and  additional  sliiles, 
filmstrips,  and  records.  \\'e  will  rent  most  of  our 
sound  films. 

Since  many  of  our  teachers  have  not  had  courses 
in  audio-visual  education,  we  have  decided  to  have 
discussion  meetings  and  actual  jircsentation  of  i'llni 
lessons  in  our  teachers'  meetings.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  an  extension  class  in  audio-visual  education  niav 
be  ofTered  later  in  the  year. 

The  delayed  arrival  of  our  ec|uipment  has  been  an 
asset  rather  than  a  detriment  to  our  audio-visual  pro- 
gram. It  has  given  us  an  ojjportunity  to  collect  and 
organize  our  materials,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
functions  and  purposes  of  aids,  and  to  plan  for  their 
efficient  u.se. 

W'hen  our  program  of  audio-visual  education  is  prop- 
erly  functioning   in   all   of  our   buildings,   we   h(i])e  to 


accomplish  these  objectives : 

1.  To  take  as  much  verbalism  as  possible  out  of 
education  and  re])lace  it  with  vicarious  e.x- 
perience. 

2.  To  encourage  and  stimulate  student  initiative 
through  partici]iation,  in  mental,  manual,  and 
physical  forms  of  endeavor. 

.?.  To  provide  greater  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  of  the  world  and  its  peoples. 

4.  To  provide  clarification  of  all  subject  matter. 

5.  To  improve  classroom  instruction  which  will 
lead  to  better  learning  and.  hence,  to  better 
living  for  the  children. 

A  Reader  Speaks 

THOUGHT   you    might   be   interested    in    knowing 
that  the  \\'est  is  beginning  some  signs  of  life  in 
the  audio-visual  field. 

Recently  the  Puebkj  Junior  College  Board  voted 
to  develop  an  audio-visual  materials"  center  with  re- 
sources amounting  to  SIO.OOO.  A\'ith  $5000.00  worth 
of  educational  film  already  in  its  library,  it  decided  to 
add  an  additional  $5000.00  worth  of  teaching  materials. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  developing 
a  service  for  the  educational  institutions  anrl  adult 
organizations  of  this  county.  The  Department  of  Vis- 
ual Education  served  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  all 
the  schools  and  organizations  and  it  secured  the  re- 
quested audio-visual  materials  from  various  libraries  in 
the  country  for  those  requesting  them.  Xow  that 
the  projection  facilities  have  been  doubled,  the  Junior 
College  Board  fell  that  additional  resources  shuuld  be 
made  available  c)n  a  local  basis.  It  is  an  interesting 
l)attern  that  has  developed — a  pattern  that  might  be 
followed  by  other  regional  centers  in  the  country. 

An  Advisory  Committee  is  now  being  apj^ointed  to 
assist  the  Center  in  directing  its  activities  in  chatniels 
conducive  to  the  best  of  those  being  served.  This 
Committee  will  consist  of  the  audio-visual  cmirdina- 
tors  of  the  various  school  districts  in  this  city  and 
representatives  of  adult  organizations.  The  rural 
schools  will  also  be  represented  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. It  mu.st  be  remembered  that  the  Junior 
College  operates  as  a  separate  educational  unit,  having 
its  own  board,  its  own  assigned  mill  levy  and  serving 
the  county  and  surrounding  territory.  It  might  further 
interest  you  to  know  that  each  educational  unit  has 
asked  that  the  Junior  College  serve  its  audio-visual 
rieeds.  especially  its  film  needs. 

In-service  and  j)re-service  training  courses  will  be 
instituted.  An  annual  regional  workshop  will  i)e  held 
and  an  animal  conference  sponsored. 

The  Center  will  not  only  organize  projected  teaciiing 
materials,  but  also  plans  to  prepare  non-])rojected 
])icture  materials  for  rural  schools  not  having  electrical 
current.  It  expects  to  prejiare  sets  of  teaching  aids 
that  will  coordinate  with  units  of  instruction  prepared 
for  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  Center  is  strategi- 
cally located  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  educational 
groups  in   the   C<iuity. 

ERNEST  TIEMANN,  Director 

Department  of  \  isual  E<liieatii)n 

Puelilo  Junior  College,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
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English  Sparrow 


White-breasted  Nuthatch  Downy  Woodpecker 


What  Bird  Is  That? 

Showing  the  "how"  and  the  ''why"  of  building  films  for 
effective  teaching  of  a  specific  topic — bird  identification. 

DAVID  SCHNEIDER 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

Bronx,  New  York 

WHEXE\'ER  any  one  is  suddenly  startled  by  the  sight  of 
a  colorful  bird  in  flight,  or  one  about  to  perch,  the  first  im- 
pulse is  to  ask,  "What  bird  is  that?" 

The  best  pedagogical  method  of  answering  this  question  is  the 
one  suggested  by  Mr.  William  F.  Kruse,  manager  of  the  Films 
Division  o£  the  Bell  and  Howell  Company,  namely,  ".  .  .  to  build 
upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  student  body,  rather  than 
merely  hand  out  an  informational  capsule  that  represents  the  sup- 
erior wisdom  of  the  teacher  or  the  teaching  film  producer." 

Heeding  this  excellent  advice,  I  set  out  to  re-edit  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  color  film  on  birds,  which  I  shot  in  the  past  few  years 
in  the  backyards,  woods,  gardens  and  parks.  Having  seen  the  re- 
edited  version,  Mr.  Kruse  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  differ- 
ent approach  used  in  this  particular  teaching  film.  Such  presenta- 
tion also  seems  to  accord  with  the  ref|uirements  for  teaching  films  as 
formulated  by  Bruce  Findlay  in  the  Enuc.\TioN.AL  Screen  for  Septem- 
be,r,  1945.  After  such  endorsement,  the  next  step  would  seem  to  be 
— invite  others  to  see  it. 

What  is  this  dift'ereni  approach?  In  the  first  place,  each  reel  is 
a  complete  film  lesson — not  merely  a  visual  aid.  Each  reel  on  bird 
identification,  following  best  pedagogical  procedure,  starts  out  to 
motivate  the  lesson. 

"To  those  who  don't  know,  anything  in  feathers  is  a  'bird'." 

"But  it's  more  fun  to  recognize  each  bird  by  his  'coat  of  arms'." 

Each  bird  is  then  introduced  moving  around  in  places  familiar 
to  the  average  student.  Close-ups  follow  close-ups,  as  the  film 
guides  the  students  in  observing  such  characteristics  as  size,  color, 
particular  identification  traits,  habits,  etc.  Each  concept  is  introduc- 
ed one  at  a  time,  before  revealing  the  next  one— even  high  school 
students  prefer  meeting  new  concepts  one  at  a  time,  mstead  of 
having  them  lumped  together.  The  name  of  the  bird  does  not  ap- 
pear until  the  very  end  of  each  sequence.  In  this  way  the  experience 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils— their  apperceptive  mass— are 
built    upon   and   amplified. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  since  this  film  is  not  just  another 
visual  aid,  the  number  of  bird  sequences  presented  in  one  class 
lesson  can  be  made  commensurate  with  the  ability  with  which  a 
class  can  absorb  them.  Thu^  this  film  actually  invites  the  teacher 
to  stop  the  projector— a  good  habit  to  cultivate  in  using  educa- 
tional movies— at  any  point,  without  fear  of  losing  the  continuity  of 

{Concluded  on  page  132) 
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Safety  With  Fire:— In  Hand-Made 

By    ANN    GALE 

PRIMARY    children    may     be    made    conscious    of    the 
dangers  of  fire  and  of  simple  things  to  do  when  a  fire 
occurs  by  means  of  a  series  of  slides. 

1.)   Keep  a  good  distance  away  from  bon-fires.   The  wind 
may  change  suddenly  and  set  fire  to  your  clothing. 

2.)   Let  your  mother  do  the  cooking.    Fires  in  stoves  and 
hot  pans  have  caused  many  serious  accidents. 


Lantern  Slides 

Roosevelt  High  School,  Chicago 

3.)  Be  sure  the  adults  in  your  home  keep  matches  in  a 
tin  box  out  of  reach  of  small  children.  Use  "strike-on-the- 
box"  matches. 

4.)  When  a  fire  occurs,  call  the  fire  department  and  re- 
port the  location  of  the  fire,  and  the  address  of  the  house. 

5.)  Roll  a  rug,  blanket  or  coat  over  a  person  whose 
clothing  is  on  fire. 

6.)   Water,  sand,  or  dirt  will  stop  a  small  fire. 


The  sim- 
plest type 
o  j  h  an  d - 
made  slide 
is  made  by 
drawing  or 
tracing  on 
finely  fin- 
ished etched 
glass  with 
ordinary 
medium  lead 
pencil.  Col- 
or, by  spe- 
cial crayons 
or  inks,  en- 
hances the 
slides  great- 
ly. Fine  ef- 
fects are  ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with  cray- 
ons. About 
one  -  third 
inch  margin 
should  be 
left  all 
around  the 
slide.  The 
slide  is  read- 
ily cleaned 
with  soap  or 
zv a  s  h  in g 
powder  to 
receive 
a  new  pic- 
ture. 
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Improving  the  Audio-Visual  Program 

W 


;; 


E  WENT  to  a  P.  T.  A.  meeting  at  Joan's 
school  one  evening  last  week.  The  meeting 
concerned  visual  education,  how  it  is  being  introduced 
into  the  curriculum,  its  future  use,  etc.  We  saw  about 
an  hour  of  film,  showing  how  films  may  be  used  and 
also  several  actual  educational  films  for  various  grades. 
It  was  our  first  P.  T.  A.  experience  besides  our  intro- 
duction to  a  new  form  of  education." 

So  wrote  a  friend  and  former  Washington  neighbor 
who  had  returned  to  his  home  town  in  Illinois.  And 
likely  his  experience  is  being  repeated  in  school  com- 
munities all  over  the  country  as  visual  education  is 
being  discovered  by  school  after  school,  and  as  wise 
school  administrators  interpret  to  the  parents  what 
the  school  is  doing.  Administrators  and  parents  alike 
are  ready  for  the  development  of  a  visual  program  in 
their  schools,  and  they're  doing  something  about  it. 
This  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  pre-war  years  when 
schoolmen  and  parents  alike  were  dubious  and  skep- 
tical. Even  if  they  recognized  the  term  "visual  educa- 
tion", it  was  difficult  to  convince  them  of  the  values 
of  visual  media. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  I  have  noted 
since  returning  to  my  home  town  is  the  number  of 
school  people  who  are  asking,  "What  can  we  do  to 
improve  the  audio-visual  program  in  our  school?" 
This  is  not  mere  tolerance  of  an  idea  and  casual  inter- 
est ;  this  is  acceptance.  They  are  taking  the  initiative. 
They  believe  in  the  use  of  visual  materials.  They  want 
to  know  about  all  the  materials  they  can  use  and  how 
they  can  use  them  most  effectively.  They  want  to  know 
how  they  can  improve  the  audio-visual  program  in 
their  schools?  Well,  how  can  they? 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  important  areas  de- 
manding studied  analysis  and  planning  in  any  such 
improvement  program.  These  same  three  areas  are  also 
components  in  the  development  of  a  new  audio-visual 
program  in  a  school.  And  they  apply  to  an  audio-visual 
program  in  a  single  school  or  in  a  school  system.  These 
three  areas  are:  (1)  Materials,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities ;  (2)  Organization  and  administration ;  and 
(3)  In-service  training  for  utilization. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  administra- 
tors to  want  to  put  first  emphasis  on  the  third — assist- 
ing teachers  in  their  use  of  visual  materials ;  but  if  there 
must  be  a  sequence,  the  order  as  listed  seems  most 
logical  to  me.  There's  no  use  working  with  teachers 
on  their  plans  and  techniques  for  using  visual  mater- 
ials, unless  efficient  organizational  procedures  have  been 
set  in  motion  for  their  getting  the  materials  when  they 
need  them.  There  is  no  need  for  organization  and 
administration  until  you  have  the  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities.  Ideally,  however,  attention  should 
be  given  to  all  three  areas  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
sistent advances  must  be  made  in  all  three  if  improve- 
ment is  to  take  place.  .' 


PAUL  C.  REED,  Editor 
Director,  Visual  and  Radio  Education 
Rochester  Public  Schools,  New  York 

At  the  present  time,  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
principals,  we  are  making  intensive  studies  looking  to- 
ward improvement  in  two  of  our  largest  high  schools 
We  are  also  planning  our  improvement  program  for 
the  whole  school  system  with  the  same  guiding  out- 
line. In  the  high  schools  we  are  studying  the  physical 
plant  as  it  has  never  been  studied  before.  We're  finding 
out  where  the  needs  are  as  well  as  where  the  electrical 
outlets  are.  And  we  are  setting  up  higher  minimum 
standards  of  projection  room  facilities  in  anticipation 
of  an  expanded  use  of  projected  visual  materials. 

In  addition  to  merely  inventorying  the  existing 
audio-visual  materials  and  equipment,  we're  checking 
against  higher  standards  and  making  definite  plans  for 
acquisition.  Provision  will  be  made  for  expanding  li- 
braries of  visual  materials  within  the  schools — especially 
those  lower  unit  cost  items  such  as  filmstrips,  records, 
and  transcriptions,  which  too  frequently  have  been 
circulated  in  the  tradition  established  for  films. 

"Within  any  school  system  the  audio-visual  program 
should  be  organized  in  each  school  .  An  educationally 
qualified  person  with  organizing  ability  should  be 
named  director  or  coordinator  for  each  school  and  his 
teaching  schedule  adjusted  to  permit  him  to  jierform  his 
functions."  This  straight  forward  statement  in  the  Am- 
erican Council  on  Education's  helpful  pamphlet,  "A 
Measure  for  Audio- Visual  Programs  in  Schools",  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  specific  listing  of  functions  for  such  a  coor- 
dinator. Such  responsibilities  as  "informing  teachers 
about  available  materials",  "ordering  audio-visual  ma- 
terials", "scheduling  aids  and  equipment  within  the 
building",  and  "working  with  teachers  in  improving 
utilization"  must  be  met  by  someone  within  each  school 
if  that  school  is  to  have  any  adequate  audio-visual  pro- 
gram. \\'hether  or  not  someone  is  definitely  assigned  to 
such  responsibilities  will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
school,  the  financial  support  for  such  assistance,  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  desire  for  an  improved  audio- 
visual program. 

Much  could  be  said  and  much  is  being  said  about 
an  in-service  training  program  to  improve  utiliza- 
tion of  audio-visual  materials.  I  want  to  say  just  one 
thing — now.  There  is  too  much  reliance  upon  form- 
alized teaching  of  teachers  and  too  little  recognition 
of  the  value  and  necessity  for  continuous  informal 
helps.  In-service  training  is  involved  in  every  phase 
and  procedure  of  an  audio-visual  program  from  the 
selection  of  a  film,  to  the  way  that  film  is  listed  in  a 
catalog,  to  the  procedures  that  have  been  set  up  for 
borrowing  and  using  film.  In-service  courses  have 
their  place,  but  are  not  the  final  answer. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  improvement  is  an  indi- 
cation of  healthy  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are.  If  things  have  been  the  way  they  are  for  too  long 
a  time,  traditions  may  have  developed  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  change.  "Mortal  man  dearly  loves  a  tradition. 
It  saves  him  from  thinking." 
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The  ABCs  of  Audio- Visual  Equipment 


Projector  Parade 

THIS  month  the  "ABC's  Department"  presents  a 
pictorial,  factual  survey  of  currently  available  16mm 
sound  motion  picture  projectors  adapted  to  classroom 
use — as  a  service  to  prospective  purchasers  and  as  a 
general  informational  feature.  The  models  described 
and  illustrated  on  these  pages  do  not  necessarily  consti- 
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tute  the  only  offerings  of  the  manufacturers  represent- 
ed. Tlieir  splendid  cooperation  has  made  this  presenta- 
tion po.'^sible.  This  Department  holds  the  philosophy 
that  there  is  no  "one  best"  projector  for  all  situations ; 
rather,  specific  situational  adequacy  should  be  the  guid- 
ing criterion. 


A.   Ampro  "Premier-10" 


B.   B&H   Filmosound  "179" 


C.   DeVry  "16-1956" 
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TABLE  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE   16MM   SOU 
Projectors  A  B  C  D 

Approximate  List 

Price     $  426  437  430  323 

♦Possible  Lamp  Size        1000  1000  1000  1000 

Lamp:   standard   or 

special     stan  spec.  stan  stan 

Lens  Speed:  coated        1.6c  1.6c  1.65  1.6c 

Operating  Speeds: 

sound  and  silent.        both  both  both  both 

Reverse    yes  yes 

*Film  takeup 

tension:   unifc.rm 

or   variable    var  uni  var  var 

Rewind:   motor  or 

hand    motor  motor  hand  motor 

Belt  and  reel  belt 

changes    lever  reel 

*Framer:   standard  yes  yes  yes  yes 

or  professional   .  . 

*Tilting:  set-screw  yes 

or  micrometer    .  .         yes  yes  yes 

Oiling:   one-spot   or 

several    one  cpne  one  sev. 

♦Amplifier:   rated 

watt   output    15  10  18  10 

Inputs    for     mike 

and  phone   one  one  two  one 

*Speaker:  Perma- 
nent or  Electro 

Magnet   PM  PM  EM  PM 

Rated  capacity   ..  25  13  20  10 

Total  weight  of  unit 

cased     74  81  85  72 

Weight   of   Pro- 
jector alone    ....  32  51  45  41 
Days   Guaranteed    .       nnlim.          unlim.              365            nnlini. 

*\otes  on  tlie  starred  items  in  the  Table  above:  Possible 
Lamp  Size  should  be  carefully  investigated  in  terms  of 
lamp  voltage  and  rated  hours  of  life;  Film  Takeup  Tension 
— uniformity  means  here  that  provision  is  made  for  main- 
taining the  same  amount  of  tension  on  the  film  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  film  on  the  takeup  reel;  Framer^ — 
the     professional     type     framcr    frames     the     film    without 

ANFA  1 946  Yearbook 

The  fir.st  "AXF.A  Yearbook  and  Atidio- Visual  Who's 
Who"  (  19-^6 )  ha.s  ju.st  come  from  the  press.  Accord- 
ing to  Hcrace  O.  Jones,  President  of  the  Allied  Non- 
Theatricai  Film  Association,  this  '"first  yearbook  of  the 
Audio-Visual  Division  of  American  Photography"  is 
designed  "to  help  clarify  and  define  the  true  nature, 
aims  and  service.s  of  the  iKjn-th.eatrical  branch  of  tlie 
American  motion  picture  industry." 

In  the  Foreword.  Wilfred  L.  Knighton.  ANFA 
Executive  Secretary  and  editor,  states  the  book  "ofiFers 
a  symposium  of  ideas  as  to  current  problems,  trends. 
and  aims  in  a  transitional  ])eriod  between  war  and 
peace,  and  points  the  way  to  a  greatly  expanded  in- 
dusti'y." 

Informative  articles  are  offered  by  \\'illiam  F.  Kru.se. 
Bell  &  Howell  Co.;  William  K.  Hedwig,  Nu-Art 
Films  ;  Ben  Kerner,  DeMornay-Budd  ;  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Edw.ird  L.  Munson.  Jr.,  .Army  Pictorial  Service. 
Signal  Corps :  Bertram  Willoughby,  Ideal  Picture ;  C. 
R.  Crakes.  DeVry  Corporation ;  L.  Harry  Strauss. 
YMCA  Motion  Picture  Bureau ;  Thomas  Baird.  British 
Information  Service:  Chester  .A.  Lindstrom,  Motion 
Picture  Bureau.  US  DA;  V.  C.  .\rnsi)iger.  Enc3'clo- 
paedia  Britannica  Films ;  E.  A.  Marquardt,  OWI  Bu- 
reau of  Motion  Picture,  and  others. 
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changing  its  scieen  position;  Tilting — the  micrometer  tilt 
affords  changes  in  the  angle  of  projection  merely  by  turning 
a  knob;  Amplifier  rated  output  and  speaker  rated  capacity 
in  watts  are  not  an  exact  measure  of  useful  power  avail- 
ble,  but  indicate  in  a  general  way  what  performance  may 
be  expected.  Performance  under  actual  conditions  of  use 
is  thus  desirable  in  all  cases. 


Valuable  features  are  an  Outline  of  a  Course  of 
Operator  Instruction,  and  the  23-page  "Who's  Who" 
section  which  lists,  both  alphabetically  and  geographical- 
ly,  16mm.  industry  personalities educators,  clergy, 

business  executives,  industry  leaders  and  governinent 
ofificials. 

Copies  of  the  Yearbook  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Allied  NonTheatrical  F^ilm  Association,  303  Lexing- 
ton .Avenue.  New  York  16.  at  $1.00  per  copy. 

A  Service  for  Science  Teachers 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishiuent  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  has  just  announced  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Bertha  E.  Slye  as  director  of  its  Science  and  Educa- 
tional Research  Department.  Miss  Slye  will  organize 
Ward's  service  for  secondary  and  elementary  science 
teaching,  paying  particular  attention  to  audio-visual 
aids.  Miss  Slye  has  a  rich  background  for  this  work. 
For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been  a  consultant  in 
the  Westinghouse  School  Service  Department.  Pre- 
vious to  that  she  had  wide  educational  experience  as 
principal  of  a  normal  .school,  headiuistress  of  an  in- 
ternational .school  at  Seoul,  Korea,  director  of  a  chil- 
dren's laboratory  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  and  just 
prior  to  her  work  at  Westinghouse  was  a  science 
teacher  in  the  school,  of  Jackson.  Michigan,  where  she 
pioneered  in  the  school  science  club  movement. 
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Classroom  Films— What  Are  They? 


TEACHERS  and  even  specialists  in  the  field  of 
visual  instruction  are  overwhelmed  at  the  vast 
quantity  of  motion  picture  titles  listed  in  the 
average  educational  film  catalog.  At  first  glance  there 
seems  to  be  a  film  for  every  classroom  need  and  the 
teacher  has  merely  to  select  the  appropriate  title  and 
visual  education  begins. 

Actually,  when  such  material  is  critically  evaluated 
in  the  same  way  we  evaluate  textbooks,  it  is  amazing 
how  little  of  it  qualifies  as  classroom  instructional  ma- 
terial. While  no  one  would  think  of  using  advertise- 
ments, propaganda  handouts,  and  fiction  as  textbooks, 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  so-called  visual  edu- 
cation programs  based  entirely  upon  commercially 
sponsored  or  propaganda  films  or  travelogs  on  the 
specious  reasoning  that  they  are  very  educational  or 
very  interesting  or  contain  some  excellent  footage  on 
this  or  that  and  are,  incidentally,  free. 

Advertisers  and  propaganda  agencies  frequently  de- 
sign their  films  for  use  in  the  classroom,  but  their 
primary  purpose  is  to  promote  interest  in  their  pro- 
ducts, services,  or  programs.  True,  a  very  skillful 
teacher  may  produce  educationally  desirable  results 
from  some  of  this  material,  but  the  results  are  likely 
to  be  uneven  and  unbalanced.  It  is  like  using  buckshot 
instead  of  a  high-powered  rifle  bullet  to  kill  an  ele- 
phant. The  high-powered  rifle  bullet  in  this  case  is  the 
instructional    sound   film. 

A  classroom  film  is  designed  specifically  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  the  motion  picture  to  assist  teachers 
in  imparting  to  students  those  attitudes,  skills,  and 
facts  which  are  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
curriculum.  It  is  a  teaching  tool  just  as  maps,  globes, 
charts,  laboratory  apparatus,  and  textbooks  are  teach- 
ing tools.  All  of  them  enable  the  teacher  to  communi- 
cate with  the  learner  with  an  efficiency  beyond  mere 
verbalism.  The  classroom  film  places  at  the  teacher's 
disposal  such  facilities  of  the  motion  picture  as  ani- 
mation to  clarify  abstract  concepts,  instant  transpor- 
tation to  bring  the  world  to  the  classroom,  synchro- 
nized sight  and  sound,  spoken  rather  than  the  less 
powerful  written  commentary,  color  and  motion  to 
simulate  reality,  time-lapse  photography  to  speed  up 
slow  processes,  slow-motion  photography  to  slow  down 
fast  processes,  telescopic  and  microscopic  photography 
to  give  to  all  the  benefit  of  these  costly  instruments, 
efficiency  of  time  and  space  in  recreating  laboratory 
demonstration,  and  other  techniques  unique  to  the 
sound  motion  picture. 

The  instructional  sound  film  uses  the  direct  language 
of  the  motion  picture  medium  to  communicate  in- 
formation simply  and  eff'ectively  to  the  learner.  It 
employs  verbal  commentary  only  to  interpret  and  to 
clarify  the  projected  picture.  As  in  most  learning  it 
seems  that  sight  rather  than  sound  carries  the  load. 

The  instructional  film  does  not  carry  a  musical 
background  to  distract  the  learner  from  concentration 
on  the  picture  and  the  commentary.  Music  is  used  as  an 


H.  R.  LISSACK.  Vice-President 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

integral  part  of  the  concept  being  presented.  The  in- 
structional classroom  film  does  not  masquerade  under 
a  catchy  title  designed  to  intrigue  a  theatrical  audience. 
It  does  not  employ  a  rapid-fire  and  glib  commentary 
designed  to  enthrall  rather  than  instruct.  It  is  not  an 
illustrated  lecture  in  which  the  pictorial  material  is 
merely  incidental  to  the  commentary. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  instructional  sound 
film  is  still  in  its  infancy  while  the  printed  word  has 
been  an  important  medium  of  communication  for  five 
hundred  years.  Motion  pictures  that  are  only  inci- 
dentally educational  will  be  used  by  schools  as  general 
background  educational  material  for  their  auditorium, 
club  programs,  and  adult  consumer  education  programs. 
In  the  classroom  where  every  hour  must  be  efficiently 
utilized,  in  order  to  reach  the  objectives  of  an  ever- 
broadening  curriculum,  only  the  classroom  film,  de- 
signed specifically  to  assist  teachers  in  accomplish- 
ing this  teaching  task  more  quickly  and  effectively, 
can  properly  claim  a  part  of  the  classroom  hour.  True 
classroom  films  are  professionally  created  to  be  used 
by  teachers  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum. 

What  Bird  Is  That? 

(Concluded  from  l>a(ic  127) 

the  film  lesson  or  the  interest  of  the  students.  The 

projectionist,  even  if  he  has  to  run  the  film   back 

some  distance,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  locating  the 

particular    concept    that    some    student    may    have 

missed. 

Finally,  after  all  the  birds  of  each  reel  have  been 
thoroughly  studied,  pupils  are  challenged  to  take 
part  in  a  game  of  trying  to  identify  quickly,  sever- 
al of  the  specimens  previously  shown  in  the  film. 

Thus  this  film  incorporates  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  a  good  inductive  lesson — motivation,  pre- 
sentation, comparison,  generalization,  (the  latter 
two  prove  that  no  film  lesson  can  be  perfect  with- 
out skillful  teachers'  guidance)  and  application. 
Good  teaching  technique  calls  for  active  pupil  par- 
ticipation. This  film  does  not  permit  passive  recep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Instead  it  stimulates 
them  to  "take"  so  that  in  the  end  they  can  "give". 


Part  I  of  the  series  of  "What  Bird  Is  That?"  is  devoted  to 
Brightly  Colored  Birds;  Part  11  deals  with  Birds  Chiefly  Brown 
and  Grey;  Part  III  considers  Shore  and  Water  Birds.  Bell 
and   Howell    Company   are   the   distributors. 
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WILLIAM  S.  HOCKMAN,  Editor 


Play  Fair  With  Your  Visual  Aids 

PAUL  R.  KIDD.   Director  of  Visual  Aids 
Christian  Board  of  Publication,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

i  i  T  TAVE   to   be  out    of   my   pulpit   next    Sunday. 

X  X  Send  my  wife  appropriate  film  to  show," 
read  a  telegram  we  received  one  Wednesday. 

"We  don't  like  our  slide  projector.  Our  children 
are  used  to  movies  and  slides  bore  them,"  wrote  a 
Sunday  school  superintendent  in  a  letter  of  complaint. 

"I  want  to  buy  a  sound  movie  projector  and  run 
our  Sunday  night  movie  theatre  out  of  business,"  a 
minister  recently  told  me  at  a  church  convention. 

Last  minute  planning  .  .  .  trying  to  use  visual  aids 
as  a  substitute  instead  of  a  supplement  .  .  .  using  films 
and  slides  to  entertain  rather  than  teach — is  this  "play- 
ing fair"  with  projected  visual  aids?  No  wonder 
some  churches  do  not  get  the  results  they  expect  from 
using  visual  aids!  No  wonder  they  get  discouraged 
after  a  few  attempts  and  put  their  projector  away  in 
a  closet  to  collect  dust  and  cobwebs !  No  wonder  some 
churches  are  saying,  "Visual  Aids?  Sure,  we  tried 
them  but  they  didn't  work."  Ministers  preach  about 
the  virtues  of  honesty,  and  yet  some  of  them  are  being 
dishonest  in  their  use  of  visual  aids. 

Visual  aids  can  be  used  "at  the  last  minute."  they 
can  be  used  as  substitutes  for  teaching  and  preaching, 
they  can  be  used  to  entertain,  but  they  zvill  not  produce 
their  best  results  when  they  are  used  in  this  manner. 
These  uses  are  merely  superficial.  When  visual  aids 
have  inherent  possibilities  for  so  many  more  valuablt 
and  more  worthwhile  uses,  why  waste  them  on  trivi- 
alities ? 

The  use  of  visual  aids  has  to  be  carefully  planned 
for  well  in  advance.  Using  a  movie  or  film  strip  or 
slides  in  a  Sunday  school  class  session  is  not  an  "easy 
way  out."  The  proper  use  of  these  teaching  aids  re- 
quires more  planning  and  preparation  than  would  be 
necessary  if  they  were  not  used.  Visual  aids  that 
relate  to  the  lesson  must  be  carefully  selected  and  pre- 
viewed. Plans  have  to  be  made  for  preparing  the 
group  to  see  the  slides  or  film.  Questions  for  dis- 
cussion have  to  be  framed  and  ready  to  use  following 
the  pictures  so  that  points  brought  out  in  the  film  can 
be  "nailed  down."  Plans  for  projects,  further  study, 
and  investigation  have  to  he  made.  The  projector  has 
to  be  set  up,  focused,  room  darkened,  chairs  properly 
arranged,  and  all  the  mechanics  of  projection*  attended 
to  (in  advance  of  class  session!). 

If  films  or  slides  are  being  used  in  a  church  worship 
service,  the  same  careful  selection  and  preview  of 
related  material  has  to  be  made.  The  service  has  to  be 
carefully  planned  in  advance  —  appropriate  music, 
hymns,  Scripture,  prayer.  The  film  or  slides  being  used 
have  to  be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  the  entire  service, 
and  placed  in  the  worship  service  to  provide  the  proper 
climax. 


The  only  honest  reason  for  using  visual  aids  in  the 
church  is  to  help  teach  and  inspire  people  to  lead 
Christian  lives.  If  churches  use  visual  aids  as  a  means 
to  this  end,  attending  to  the  necessary  planning  and 
preparation  required,  they  will  find  that  the  use  of 
projected  visual  aids  pays  big  dividends. 


Winning  The  Peace 

WE  won  the  victory.  Now  we  must  win  the  peace. 
It  must  be  a  unified  structure,  impregnable 
against  future  aggressions. 

The  education  of  the  folk  of  all  nations  is  a 
requisite  to  that  peace  structure.  The  mother  of 
education,  the  church,  must  do  her  part  and  she 
must  use  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  tools  of  educa- 
tion. 

Preaching  is  not  enough.  It  reaches  too  few,  and 
reaches  them  too  un-convincingly.  The  film  must  be 
used,  and  the  wide-awake  church  will  use  the  20 
minute  Now  The  Peace. 

It  challenges  and  informs  the  mind. 

It  summarizes  the  basic  UNO  program  for  world 
security.  It  shows  the  importance  of  joint  action  in 
solving  relief,  food,  money  and  other  problems — 
the  roots  of  war. 

Young  people  will  respond  to  it  if  they  are  involved 
in  its  use.  Plan  a  film- forum.  Use  it  in  a  meeting 
of  tlie   men's  brotherhood,   or  the  missionary   society. 

Permanent  peace  will  not  come  drifting  in.  It 
must  be  earned,  worked  for,  educationally  pursued. 
Inquire  about  and  book  this  film  through  your  regu- 
lar   film    source. 

Not  Quite  "Untouched",  But  Nearly 

HERE  are  two  paragraphs  from  a  recent  letter 
which  have  in  them  some  excellent  insight  and 
suggestions.  Numerous  must  be  the  languishing  junior 
classes  M'hich  could  profit  by  such  activity. 

"We  had  two  classes  recently,  one  class  of  boys  and 
one  class  of  girls,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  school. 
They  seemed  to  be  losing  interest.  Attendance  was  poor 
and  things  were  dragging.  I  undertook  to  combine 
these  two  classes  and  teach  them  how  to  make  lantern 
slides  with  a  view  to  making  up  a  series  of  slides  on 
the  Nativity  for  the  Christmas  celebration. 

"I  have  been  recommending,  for  use  in  the  public 
schools,  handmade  lantern  slides  for  many  years  and 
have  seen  splendid  work  done — but  I  never  before 
realized  how  much  such  activity  meant  to  the  children 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  field  un- 
touched by  the  Church  and  Sunday  School — a  field 
that  would  pay  rich  returns  for  the  investment  in- 
volved." (G.E.  Hatnilton,  Keystone  View  Co.,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.) 

Yes,  Mr  .Hamilton,  activity  does  mean  a  great  deal 
to  Juniors.  I  know  of  a  youth  leader  who  revived  a 
group  of  high  school  youtig  people  by  challenging  them 
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to  make  a  set  of  good  slides  on  the  most  commonly 
used  Christian  symbols,  same  to  become  the  property 
of  the  church  upon  completion.  Dr.  G.  W.  Lenian's 
one-reel  silent  film,  Hand  Made  Lantern  Slides,  ( Int'l. 
Theat.  &  Tel.  Corp.,  N.Y.C.)  would  probably  prove 
very  useful  in  launching  and  motivating  a  slide  making 
project  in  the  church. 

Beyond  Showmanship 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  the  church's  use  of  films ? 
According  to  one  denominational  leader  (Rev. 
Robert  Jordan,  Director  of  Promotion,  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Episcopal  Church.  281  Fourth  Ave..  X.Y.C. ) 
it  is  a  lack  of  sbowinansiiil^.  His  obser\'ations  to  this  ef- 
fect are  given  in  a  film  magazine  (  Film  World,  Octo- 
ber, 1945).  He  cites  a  case,  and  gives  the  clergy  some 
excellent   advice. 

It's  true.  The  church  lacks  showmanship.  But,  it 
lacks  more  than  showmanship,  Mr.  Jordan.  Showman- 
ship relates  to  entertainment.  The  church's  main  u.se 
of  film  is  certainly  not  for  entertainment.  Therefore, 
the  church  lacks  something  else,  \\liat  is  it?  What 
has  been  your  observation? 

Religious  Films  and  The  Film  Library 

IN  its  December  1945  issue  Film  News  presents  a 
list  of  educational  and  commercial  film  libraries 
across  the  country.  Every  state  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia are  covered.  Here  are  well-scattered  distribution 
centers,  staffed  by  experienced  personnel,  and  operating 
under  well-established  rules  and  policies.  Can  these 
distribution  centers  serve  the  church? 

\\'ithout  doubt  the  commercial  film  liliraries  will 
say  "Yes."  They  will  serve  the  church  if  such  distribu- 
tion will  pay  its  way.  That  is  fair  enough.  Now,  what 
about  the  film  library  which  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
city  or  state  university  library?  Can  this  library,  op- 
erating on  a  budget  derived  from  tax  sources,  buy, 
lease,  or  accept  for  circulation,  religious  films — films 
on  or  about  religion,  and  of  especial  usefulness  to  tlic 
church  ? 

This  question  was  taken  to  the  Curator  of  Films 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  Mrs.  Patricia  Blair, 
and  her  reply  is  significant : 

"Our  policy  with  films  is  the  same  as  with  books. 
We  buy,  accept,  and  circulate  books  on  all  kinds  of 
religions  and  faiths.  Every  point  of  view  is  represented 
in  our  books  on  economics,  for  example.  \Vhy  not  the 
same  with  films?  All  we  ask  is  that  the  film  be  rea- 
sonably good  technically,  and  that  it  will  be  of  use  to 
the  borrowing  public. 

"One  thing  does  bother  me.  We  cannot  get  some  of 
the  best  religious  films.  They  are  not  for  sale  to  us 
because  we  do  not  charge  a  rental  fee.  Our  films  are 
free.  The  church  from  the  start  has  been  one  of  our 
heaviest  borrowers.  These  users  tell  me  that  our 
films,  many  of  them,  are  used  in  furthering  the  edu- 
cational and  religious  purposes  of  their  churches." 

Then  I  put  another  question  to  Mrs.  Blair:  "If  the 
mission  boards  of  the  Protestant  churches  would  pro- 
duce good  30-minute  sound  films  on  medical  missions, 
on  evangelistic  missions,  on  educational  missions,  and 
on  agricultural  and  industrial  missions,  and  gave  you 


prints  for  circulation,  could  you  accept  them  and  woitld 
they  circulate?" 

Her  answer  was  immediate,  and  challenging:  "Why 
not?  We  have  constant  inquiry  now  for  such  films. 
They  would  circulate  intensely  and  reach  a  tre- 
mendous audience." 

Visualizing  Books  For  Small  People 

"HILF   childrens'   workers  have  always  appreci- 


w 


ated  the  value  of  pictures  in  religious  education 
they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  shy  of  pro- 
jected pictures  for  small  people. 

This  educational  caution,  not  to  be  deplored  by 
any  means,  is  evidenced  by  a  .sentence  from  the  Re- 
port on  Visual  Aids  of  the  Cliildren's  Work  Profes- 
sional .'\dvisory  .'Section  of  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education:  "It  seems  .  .  .  unfortunate  if 
l>ictures.  movies  and  slides  prepared  by  the  teacher 
and  presented  to  the  children  ready-made  should  sup- 
plant the  creation  of  pictures,  scenes,  models,  by  the 
children    themselves." 

The  workers  with  small  children  have  been  ask- 
ing about  films  and  slides  for  children  four  to  seven 
years  of  age.  There  are  almost  no  films,  and  very 
few   sets  of  slides. 

The  Visual  Education  Service  of  the  Vale  Divinitv 
School  has  made  miniature  slides  of  the  illustrations 
in  two  justly  popular  books  for  the  small  child :  All 
Pu :  A  Chinese  River  Boy  and  Kenibo :  A  Little  Girl 
Of  Africa.  Each  set  contains  31  slides  and  sells  for 
$9.75.  These  stories  stay  within  the  common  exjier- 
iences  of  the  small  child — home  life,  pets,  toys,  birth- 
days, laughter,  fun,  and  food.  They  will  help  awaken 
interest    and    encourage    attitudes    of    friendliness. 

Slides  are  also  being  prepared  on  Bible  story  books 
written  by  Muriel  Chalmers  and  Mary  Entwistle. 
and  illustrated  by  Elsie  Anna  Wood  and  Roberta  F. 
C.  Waudby.  Baby  Moses.  Isaac  of  The  Tents.  When 
Jesus  Was  a  Boy  are  three  of  the  titles  in  this  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons  series  for  small  ])e()]5le. 

The  enjoyment  of  flat  pictures  by  the  small  child 
and  his  creation  of  i)ictures  can  be,  and  often  is.  a 
highly  individualistic  experience.  Every  worker  with 
children  will  recognize  the  necessity  of  keeping  them 
close  to  their  pictures,  of  keeping  their  pictures  simple 
and  meaningful,  and  of  avoiding  practically  every 
film  now  on  the  market. 

We  believe,  however,  that  some  childrens'  work- 
ers rule  out  too  easily  the  })rojected  picture  with  chil- 
dren four  to  -seven  years  of  age.  It  is  possible  tliat 
these  workers  with  small  people  have  not  appraised 
the  educational  potential  of  the  projected  still  picture 
in  relation  to  the  socialization  and  group  integration 
of  children?  We  invite  those  interested  to  throw  soune 
light   upon  this   picture. 

Visual  Aid  Courses 

■  Mr.  Loren  E.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Millwood  School.  Spokane,  Washington,  completed 
early  in  March  a  six-session  cour.se.  "The  Use  of 
Visual  Aids  in  Christian  Education,"  in  the  annual 
leadership  training  school   sponsored  by  the   Spokane 
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Council  of  Clnirclies  which  enrolled  more  than  200 
workers  from  fifty  different  churches.  The  course  was 
planned  to  help  leaders  understand  and  appreciate 
more  fully  the  value  of  the  visual  method  in  teaching 
and  to  help  tliem  achieve  some  skills  in  the  effective 
use  of  visual  aids. 

■  A  course  on  "\  isual  Aids  In  Religious  Education" 
was  included  in  the  Charleston  (West  Virginia)  Co- 
operative Leadership  School.  It  was  taught  by  Rev. 
John  Roy  Wolfe  and  Rev.  Z.  B.  Edworthy  and  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  value  of  the  visual  method, 
the  kinds  of  visual  aids,  the  integration  of  visual  ma- 
terials in  the  curriculum,  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
the  various  projectors. 

■  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Thorne,  Secretary  for  Visual 
Aids  of  the  Presbyterian  (USA)  Board  of  National 
Missions.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.  10.  is  teaching  a 
credit  course  on  visual  aids  in  the  church  in  Biblical 
Seminary  which  trains  professional  workers  for  the 
church. 

New  Releases 

•  /)(  His  Xaiiir  .hid  I- or  Tlu-ir  Sokes,  sixty  2x2 
slides,  has  been  produced  l)y  the  Missions  Council 
of  the  Congregatii.nal  Christian  Churches.  287  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  to  promote  interest  in  the  Postwar 
Emergency  Program  of  that  denomination.  With 
the  set  is  a  script  which  is  recorded  on  five  sides  of 
five-inch  phonograph  records.  Mr.  House  Jameson, 
of  the  Henry  Aldrich  show,  did  the  commentation, 
and  William  Mceder,  network  organist,  played  the 
organ  background  for  the  presentation.  According  to 
Alexander  B.  Ferguson,  Director  of  Visual  Aids  for 
this  denomination,  keen  appreciation  has  met  this  type 
of  presentation. 

•  Teaching  Juniors,  a  54-frame  film  strip  in  black 
and  white,  is  to  be  used  with  standard  leadership 
training  courses,  according  to  Rev.  Howard  E.  Tower, 
Director  of  .\udio- Visual  Education,  Methodist  Board 
of  Education,  Xashville,  Tenn.  With  it  will  be  a 
resource  manual.  Price  $2.00;  rental  to  Methodi.sts 
SI. 00.  This  material  is  available,  also,  in  2  x  2  double 
frame  slides  at   a  purchase  price  of  $15.00. 

Another  Methodist  production.  Let  The  Children 
Come,  is  designed  to  help  jjastors,  parents  and  teachers 
see  that  in  doing  their  job  effectively  they  are  doing 
evangelism.  The  selling  price  will  be  $2.00  for  film 
strip,  and  about  $15.00  for  2  x2  slides. 

•  The  Vacation  Church  School,  a  set  of  forty  si.x 
kodachrome  slides  with  a  script,  should  be  useful  in 
iiiterpreting  the  work  of  the  vacation  church  school 
to  church  and  community.  It  can  be  obtained  from  The 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee, 
for  the  purchase  price  of  $20.15. 

•  The  Methodists  are  also  preparing  two  sets  of  koda- 
chrome slides  to  interpret  the  Intermediate  Church 
Camps.  One  will  be  for  use  with  camp  leaders;  the 
other  is  designed  to  interpret  camping  to  the  church 
constituency.  They  were  to  be  ready  by  March  1st 
this  year. 


In  Production 

•  Square  Deal  Pictures  Corporation.  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
announces  that  Religion  In  The  Family,  one  reel, 
sound,  is  ready  for  release.  Sous  of  God.  three  reels  or 
more  in  sound,  should  be  ready  by  this  time.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  girl  who,  upon  the  counsel  of  a  pastor, 
finds  a  solution  to  her  problems  by  relying  more  upon 
God  and  less  upon  herself.  Psalmody,  one  reel,  sound 
and  color,  is  an  inspirational  film  to  be  used  in  wor- 
ship. Pastorale,  one  reel  and  in  black  and  white,  places 
emphasis  upon  God  as  the  supplier  of  all  good  things, 
and  upon  the  human  race  as  one  family.  Quoting: 
"Can  Democracy  Survive  gets  into  more  of  the  social 
and  economic  questions  and  brings  out  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  going  to  solve  these  problems  and  achieve 
a  world  of  lasting  peace  it  will  be  thru  the  applica- 
tion of  the  right  sort  of  religion." 

•  According  to  Film  World,  Cathedral  Films.  Inc., 
Hollywood,  has  five  religious  pictures  in  production. 
Blind  Beggars  of  Jerusalem  (2  reels)  ;  Voice  in  the 
Wilderness  (3  reels)  ;  and  Festival  of  Spring  (1  reel) 
are  in  the  shooting  stage,  while  another,  Strange 
Destiny  (3  reels)  is  being  prepared.  Incidentally,  this 
latter  film  is  a  triple-threat  movie,  being  checked  as 
suitable  for  educational,  entertainment  and  religious 
use.  Encompassing  such  a  spread  of  functions,  like 
riding  three  horses  at  once,  is  a  neat  performance  if 
it  conies  off.  Usually  it's  the  rider  that  comes  oflf! 
Hymns  of  The  Church  (1  reel  each)  is  marked  avail- 
able for  release.    All  these  are  in  black  and  white. 

•  A  new  production  firm,  Bond-Charteris  Enterprises, 
Hollywood,  have  a  film.  Nativity  of  Christ,  in  pro- 
duction, but  does  not  give  the  stage  or  notations  on  its 
character. 

•  Mr.  H.  H.  Ragatz.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Visualization,  American  Bible  Society  (45  Astor  Place, 
N.  Y.  3)  writes.  "At  the  present  time  we  have  a  script 
on  the  general  subject.  Hotc  ur  Got  Our  Bible,  and 
hope  to  be  in  production  shortly.  It  will  be  a  sound  ( and 
we  hope  color)  film  and  will  run  between  thirty  and 
forty  minutes.  Wo  have  several  other  scripts  in  prep- 
aration which  deal  with  the  story  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  at  work." 

News  Notes 

■  Dr.  Arthur  O.  Rinden,  formerly  Director  of  Vis- 
ual Aids  of  the  Missions  Council  of  the  Congregational- 
Christian  Churches,  now  Director  of  Yale-In-China, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  return  to  China  this  summer. 
He  will  live  in  Nanking  and  be  V'isual  Education  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Christian  Council.  In  his  work 
he  will  coperate  with  the  Nanking  University  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Education. 

■  Mr.  R.  Russell  Muiin.  Libra.rian.  Akron  (Ohio) 
Public  Library,  says.  "We  started  the  film  library  this 
fall  and  the  first  full  month  we  circulated  252  films 
to  a  total  audience  of  36,000 — a  large  number  of  them 
to  churches". 
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■  A  handbook  on  community  film  utilization,  com- 
piled and  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Educational 
Film  Library  Association,  is  to  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion by  early  spring.  Here  are  some  of  the  chapters: 
Planning  Film  Programs  For  Informal  Groups ;  Hints 
On  Film  Forum  Management ;  What  Constitutes 
Quality  In  A  Film  ? ;  Sources  of  Good  Film ;  and, 
Care  Of  Equipment.  These  general  chapters  will  be 
followed  by  shorter  sections  on  the  use  of  films  with 
various  groups  and  by  various  organizations,  one  of 
which  will  be,  "The  Use  of  Films  by  The  Church". 
This  book  should  prove  valuable  to  all  church  leaders, 
and  copies  may  be  ordered  from  EFLA,  45  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

■  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City 
will  ofifer  a  course  on  audio-visual  education  the  sec- 
ond half  of  its  summer  school  term,  from  July  29  to 
August  16th.  It  will  be  conducted  by  the  editor  of 
this  department. 

■  The  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Church  (810  Broadway,  Nashville.  Tenn.)  is  plan- 
ning a  three-week  seminar  in  visual  education  to  be 
held  at  Emory  University  July  22  to  August  9,  1946. 
The  plan  is  to  bring  together  some  fifty  persons  to 
work  on  evaluations,  standards,  and  production  needs. 

■  John  Darling,  assistant  director  of  the  Department 
of  Religious  Education,  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Independence.  Mo.,  writes 
that  he  hopes  to  conduct  an  institute  on  visual  aids  in 
connection  with  one  of  their  general  conferences 
which  are  held  every  two  years. 

■  The  Department  of  Christian  Community  Admin- 
istration in  the  College  of  The  Pacific,  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, is  planning  a  workshop  on  Visual  Aids  for  the 
summer  of  1946,  according  to  Rev.  Frank  A.  Lindhorst, 
Director. 

■  The  November-December  issue,  1945,  of  the 
Religious  Education  magazine,  official  organ  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association,  is  devoted  to  a  sym- 
posium of  ten  articles  on  the  various  aspects  of  visual 
education  in  the  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  faiths. 
Those  desiring  to  understand  the  thinking  of  the 
church  in  this  field  should  not  overlook  this  valuable 
issue. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Q.  "Which  is  the  best  visual  aid?  A  women  spoke 
before  our  workers  saying  that  the  'flannelgraph'  had 
unlimited  possibilities.  Later  another  speaker  almost 
'sold'  us  on  film  strips." 

A.  All  the  visual  aids  are  good  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Don't  solo  with  any  aid.  Use  more  than  one. 
The  good  one  for  you  is  the  one  which  does  not  over- 
tax your  ability  or  your  budget.  Start  where  you  are. 
Use  what  you  have — if  it's  only  the  blackboard.  Learn 
to  use  it  more  skillfully.  Find  out  about  all  the  aids 
^o    learning — projected    and    non-projected.     Inquire, 


find  out,  evaluate,  but  don't  let  your  church  be  "sold" 
on  any  one  aid.  Keep  an  eye  on  these  columns.  We 
hope  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  aids 
in  the  work  of  the  church. 

Q.  "After  seeing  some  moving  pictures,  don't  you 
think  that  children  and  young  people  will  get  restless 
looking  at  slides?" 

A.  Yes,  if  your  use  of  films  is  a  'show',  and  double 
Yes  if  you  expect  slides  to  do  the  job  unaided.  If  your 
objectives  have  been  centering  in  entertainment,  then 
the  film  will  be  more  interesting  to  your  children. 
Slides  will  not  be  unfavorably  compared  with  films  if 
you  are  using  both  to  accomplish  some  definite 
learning  outcomes  and  have  not  just  been  putting  on 
slwzi's.  Young  people  like  to  work  with  slides.  They 
are  manageable.  They  can  even  make  them.  Again, 
try  having  the  young  people  take  part  in  the  program 
—in  its  preparation  as  well  as  its  execution.  Send 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  a  copy  of  a 
slide  program  which  did  interest  young  people. 

Q.  "We  bought  a  fine  projector  and  we  have  had  a 
few  shows  on  Sunday  night  for  the  young  people,  but 
we  are  running  out  of  good  movies.  Where  can  we 
find  some?" 

A.  You're  in  church  business ;  not  the  show  busi- 
ness !  Your  job  is  primarily  education  —  and  this 
process  is  many-sided,  of  course.  You  wanted  to  get 
into  'visual  education'.  Other  churches  were  doing  it, 
and  you  joined  the  parade.  No  doubt  you  did  spend 
time  selecting  a  good  projector  and  screen.  Did  you 
and  your  official  board  and  pastor  spend  any  time 
figuring  out  just  why  you  wanted  to  use  films,  and 
just  zaliaf  you  wanted  to  accomplish?  You  are  not 
running  out  of  films.  The  catalogue  is  full  of  them. 
You  are  running  out  of  films  which  articulate  with 
your  nebuluous  ideas  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 
You  speak  of  "shows".  You  refer  to  "good"  films. 
Films  are  good  for  something;  not  just  good.  Visual 
education  is  more  than  a  "show"  now  and  then. 

Your  trouble  is  deeper  than  finding  a  source  of 
films.  You  need  to  re-study,  re-think,  re-orient  your 
"shows"  and  make  them  a  part  of  an  on-going  religious 
experience.  But.  this  you  can  do:  Get  all  the  film 
'  catalogues  you  can.  Study  them ;  annotate  them.  Put 
down  some  things  you  would  like  to  see  your  young 
people  experience  and  learn.  Now  check  over  the  films 
to  see  if  there  be  a  few  which  will  help  vou  teach 
these  things. 

"We  Used..." 

What  did  you  use?  What  was  your  purpose?  What 
was  the  group?  What  was  your  technique  of  utiliza- 
tion? How  did  things  iK'ork  out?  Reach  any  of  your 
goals? 

This  department  will  welcome  such  contributions. 
Make  them  brief  and  s]>ecific.  In  telling  others  you 
will  improve  your  ability  to  plan  and  execute  pro- 
grams, and  at  the  same  time  you  will  help  other  peo- 
ple. What  did  you  use,  and  wh}-  and  how,  and  what 
were  the  results? 

(Write    direct    to    the    Editor    of    Church    Department 
William  S.  Hockman,  2043  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood  7.  Ohio) 
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NOW  available  for  rental 

these  latest  instructional   16mm  Sound  Films 


DINNER  PARTY 

2  ree/$  —  color 

The  problems  of  table  manners  are  enter- 
tainingly developed  in  this  story  about  a 
semi-formal  dinner  party  arranged  by  teen- 
age Betty,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  her 
friend,  Bob.  Stimulates  students  with  a  desire 
to  learn  socially  correct  table  etiquette  by 
profecting  them  into  a  practical  situation 
wherein  they  may  identify  themselves  with 
the  characters  in  the  film.  Rental  $10.00  (In 
series  $7.50) 


JUNIOR  PROM 

2  reels  —  eo/or 

A  companion  film  to  "Dinner  Party"  employ- 
ing the  same  method  of  presentation,  and 
contributing  with  equal  effectiveness  to  the 
cultural  development  of  young  people  by 
dealing  with  the  etiquette  of  "dating".  The 
story  is  built  around  a  junior  prom,  and 
against  this  setting  is  portrayed  a  pattern  of 
standard,  positive  behavior  for  high  school 
and  college  ages.  Rental  $10.00  (In  series 
$7.50) 


WE  THE  PEOPLES 

T  reel  —  bfaclr  and  white 

A  documentary  film  presenting  the  story  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Recommended 
for  its  clarity  of  presentation.  Shows  how 
man's  desire  for  peace  and  his  abhorrance 
of  war  led  to  formulation  of  the  Charter. 
The  aims  of  the  Charter  are  discussed  and 
explained  in  detail.  Accompanied  by  teachers 
guide.     Rental  $2.00. 


SAFETY  BEGINS  AT  HOME 

1  reef  —  black  and  white 

Employs  the  story  form  to  present  home 
safety  principles.  Preparation  for  a  home 
party  by  three  small  youngsters  provides  the 
background  to  emphasize  the  various  safety 
hazards  found  in  the  home,  and  how  th«y 
can  be  avoided.  Accompanied  by  teachers 
guide.     Rental   $2.00. 


RIVER  OF  CANADA 

2  reefs  —  cofor 

Industrial  life  and  natural  scenes  along  the 
great  St.  Lawrence.  Shows  Kingston,  Queens 
University.  Fort  Frontenac.  old  Fort  Henry. 
"The  Thousand  Islands".  Montreal.  Sorel, 
Trois  Riveres,  Quebec,  the  He  d'Orleans.  the 
villages  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  Past  the 
cliffs  of  Cap  Eternal,  down  to  Gaspe  and 
the  open  sea  the  St.  Lawrence  provides  access 
to  great  inland  harbors  of  the  world.  Rental 
$V.50. 


PAINTERS  OF  QUEBEC  PEOPLES  OF  THE  POTLATCH 


2  reels  —  cofor 

For  several  hundred  years  French  Canada's 
farms  and  woods  and  rivers  have  stirred  to 
song  and  painting,  the  settlers  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Northern  and  Western  France. 
Here  are  shown  examples  of  the  works  of 
seven  Quebec  painters.  Interspersed  scenes 
of  Quebec  Province,  the  oldest  settled  terri- 
tory in  the  Dominion,  show  that  it  is  a  land 
ot   great    dignity    and    strength.     Rental    $7.50. 


2  reels  —  cofor 

Life  and  customs  of  the  Indians  of  British 
Colombia.  The  area  is  called  "Potlatch" 
after  the  winter  feasts  held  there  long  ago. 
Intimate  closeups  are  shown  of  the  Indian's 
chief  occupations — both  of  the  men  and  the 
women.  Ends  with  colorful  scenes  from 
"Sports  Day"  which  has  now  taken  the  place 
of   the    old    Potlatch   festivities.     Rental    $7.50. 


Order  from  our  nearesf  office 


TOMORROW'S  TIMBER 

2  reels  —  color 

Canada's  timber  resources  and  lumber  in- 
dustry. Canadians  have  built  their  homes 
and  their  machinery  from  their  land's  vast 
timber  resources.  Now  rayon  and  plastics  are 
also  made  from  timber.  Forests  with  their 
riven  and  streams  give  health  to  local  agri- 
culture. Forest  fires  must  be  guarded  against 
to  protect  tomorrow's  precious  timber.  Rental 
J-.'.50. 


PORTAGE 

2  reefs  —  cofor 

Canaoa  as  the  land  of  waterways  and  rapids. 
Her  freshwater  streams  and  rivers  were  re- 
placed as  the  regular  highways  of  commerce 
only  by  the  coming  of  the  motor  car  and 
railway.  Early  fur  traders  depended  upon 
these  routes  and  in  turn  on  the  light,  swift 
canoe  that  alone  could  navigate  them. 
Shows  importance  of  fur  trade  to  Canadian 
history,  detailed  building  of  a  birch-bark 
canoe   by    Indian   craftsmen.     Rental   $7.50. 


IDEAL     PICTURES     CORPORATION 


28  E.  EIGHTH  STREET 


(Home  Office) 


CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


Ideal  Pictures 

108  W.  8th  St. 

Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

of  Georgia 

52  AubiH-n  Ave.,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


ldeal<Southern  Pictures  Co. 
828     aronne  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Ideal  Pictures 
926  McGee  Street 
Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

18  S.  3rd  St. 

Memphis  3.  Tenn. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

2408  W.  7th  St. 

Lm  AnoelM  5,  Calif. 


Ideal  Pictures 
714  I8th  Street 
Denver  2,  Colo. 

Ideal  Pieturea  Corp. 
915  S.W.  lOth  Ave. 
Portland  5.  Oregan 


Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 
2024  Main  St. 
Dallas  I,  Texas 


Ideal-Southern  Pictures  Co. 

132  South  Miami  Ave. 

Miami  36.  Fla. 


Ideal  Pictures 
219  East  Main  St. 
Richmond  19,  Va. 


Bertram  Willoughby  Pictures,  Inc. 

Suite  600.  1600  Broadway 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Film  and  Internatiorml  Understanding 


Straws  in  the  Wind 

THE  extensive  use  of  the  film  in  international  un- 
derstanding was  distinctly  a  war-time  development. 
The  great  scope  and  rapidity  of  that  development,  as 
reported  in  this  department  from  month  to  month,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  spectacular  phenomena  in  the 
field  of  visual  education.  It  involved  educators  and 
statesmen,  departments  of  education  and  departments 
of  state,  schools  and  embassies,  universities  and  na- 
tional governments  throughout  the  world,  even  the 
United  Nations  Organization  itself! 

What  will  happen  to  that  development,  now  that 
peace  has  come?  Will  it  be  abandoned  along  with 
"surplus"  war  material?  Will  it  continue  to  develop? 
Will  it  run  into  new  channels?  Or  what  will  happen 
to  it?  Let  us  look  at  a  few  straws  in  the  wind. 

United  Newsreel 

How  America  is  regarded  abroad  is  in  large  part 
determined  by  the  impact  of  newsreels  on  the  100,- 
000,000  persons  outside  the  United  States  who  have 
been  seeing  events  here  as  photographed  and  edited 
through  that  medium.  It  was  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  caused  the  newsreel  producers,  during  war- 
time, to  place  their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  This  wartime  project,  the 
United  Newsreel  Corporation,  was  dissolved  in  De- 
cember of  1945,  after  tremendously  effective  work  in 
psychological  warfare. 

The  five  newsreel  companies  now  have  pooled  their 
resources  as  a  peacetime  overseas  service.  Financial 
aid  from  our  government,  through  the  Interim  Inter- 
national Information  Service  of  the  State  Department, 
was  refused  by  the  companies.  Speaking  on  their  be- 
half, Eric  Johnston,  President  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  said:  "The  heads  of  the  news- 
reel  companies  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
and  practice  of  free  expression  in  deciding  to  continue 
the  United  Newsreel  as  an  enterprise  of  private  in- 
dustry without  Government  supervision. 

Report  on  Greece 

The  March  of  Time  is  acutely  alert  to  the  interests 
and  trends  of  American  interest  and  thought.  It  is 
significant  to  us  that  the  current  March  of  Time  issue 
is  the  film  Report  on  Greece. 

The  plight  of  Greece  was  highlighted  by  the  dispute 
over  British  occupation  which  recently  gave  the  UN-O 
its  first  test.  The  world  still  remembers  the  heroic 
stand  of  Greece  against  the  Axis ;  but  few  realize  the 
distress  which  this  sacrifice  has  brought  her. 

Report  on  Greece  is  a  factual  picture  story,  photo- 
graphed on  the  spot,  which  reveals  the  situation  in 
Greece  today,  ranging  from  the  incredible  inflation  and 
the  paralysis  of  transportation  to  the  rise  of  new  politi- 
cal parties  and  the  efforts  of  the  UNRRA  to  keep  the 
Greeks  alive. 

It  is  a  film  such  as  Greek  patriots  themselves  might 
have  wished  to  make  to  arouse  interest  and  under- 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 
Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey 

standing  of  their  problems.  But  the  March  of  Time 
feels  that  interest  in  such  a  problem  of  international 
understanding  still  is  so  strong  among  us  that  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  picture  for  commercial  purposes 
is  a  sound  business  enterprise. 

War  Activities  Committee 

Freedom  and  Famine,  now  being  distributed  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Foreign  Econ- 
omic Administrator,  is  the  140th  and  final  picture  to 
be  sent  to  theatres  nationally  by  the  ^Var  Activities 
Committee.  This  12-minute  picture  is  a  factual  por- 
trayal of  the  day-by-day  struggle  of  the  average  Euro- 
pean family  to  fight  off  famine,  pestilence  and  despair. 
It  is  the  bitter  fight  to  remain  alive  until  another  spring 
shall  bring  a  measure  of  relief  from  weather  and  star- 
vation. There  are  brief  scenes  of  the  flooded  Nether- 
lands, disrupted  transportation  in  Belgium  and  France, 
worn-out  and  abandoned  farms,  the  forelorn  and  frantic 
efforts  of  the  French  to  rebuild  their  cities  and  restore 
their  farms,  without  adequate  tools  and  materials. 

Closely  allied  to  this  film  is  the  film  UNRRA  Re- 
ports to' the  U.  S.,  which  shows  how  commodities  and 
funds  are  used  by  this  agency  to  alleviate  the  terrible 
suffering  and  starvation  that  presently  exist  in  all 
the  devastated  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Bilingual   Films 

Another  important  post-war  development  is  the  mak- 
ing of  bilingual  fihns.  American  film  executives  al- 
ready have  held  conferences  in  Paris  with  .\drian 
Remague,  managing  director  of  Pathe,  with  whom  i^iic- 
tures  will  be  made  on  a  bilingual  basis,  both  versions 
being  made  simultaneously  in  French  and  in  English. 

Sponsorship  of  the  first  motion  picture  feature  to 
be  made  in  Mexico  in  both  Spani.sh  and  English  re- 
cently was  announced.  The  film  will  be  titled  The 
Pearl,  and  will  be  based  on  John  Steinbeck's  "The 
Pearl  of  the  World." 

Film  Group  Formed  for  International  Goodwill 

Films  of  the  Nations,  Inc.,  recently  formed  in  New 
York,  is  a  non-profit  organization  whose  members  are 
compo.sed  of  representatives  of  several  nations.  Its 
purpose  is,  among  other  things,  to  create  better  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  means  of  films,  to  show  with  films,  how- 
people  in  other  countries  live,  to  promote,  encourage 
and  stimulate  distribution  of  filitis  of  various  nations 
in  the  United  States  and  to  have  a  central  organiza- 
tion on  behalf  of  these  nations  in  order  to  act  as  liai- 
son between   them  and  the   distribution   channels. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  organization  will 
be  to  try  to  adjust  the  prevailing  uncertain  conditions 
in  the  distribution  field.  It  is  generally  realized  by  the 
Film  Heads  of  many  nations  that  uniformity  of  sales 
and   rental   prices   and   uniformity   of  policies   will   be 

{Concluded  on  page  147) 
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latest 
release 

OF  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS 


Other  New  Young  America  Films 
to  be  Released  in  April 


"BETTER   TYPING" 

One  reel  cuniculum  film  for 
the  beginning  typing  stu- 
dent. Illustrates  such  basic 
points  as:  Posture  and  use  of 
the  machine  — em phasi2es 
rhythm  and  word  patterns 
as  means  of  improving  speed 
and  accuracy,  $2'>.00. 

"FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT" 

Two  reel  curriculum  film  for 
high  schoi)l  students.  Dis- 
cusses functions  and  pur- 
poses of  each  of  the  three 
major  branches  n('  nur  Fed- 
eral Government  and  illus- 
trates interrelationships  of 
each  of  these  branches.  $50. 
Accompanied  by  a   set  of 


tu  cive  slide  films  dealing 
with  specific  branches  and 
departments.  5:^.50  each. 
(530.00  a  set.) 

"TOMMY'S  DAY" 
One  reel  curriculum  film  for 
primaiy  grade  health  study. 
Traces  one  day  in  the  life  of 
a  typical  youngster  and 
points  out  the  basic  health 
rules  which  he  follows.  $2S. 

"HOW  DO  YOU  DO" 
One  reel  curriculum  film  for 
liigh  school  students  illus- 
trating basic  principles  of 
making  introductions.  De- 
signed to  nromi>te  poise  and 
self  confidence  in  social  sit- 
uations. $25.00. 


f/# 


#/ 


M'llAT   IS 

FOUR 


It's  an  outstanding  "^first"  in 
the  educational  film  field 

"What  Is  Four"  is  the  first  teaching  film  especially  designed  to 
help  teachers  build  the  vitally  important  basic  understanding  of 
number  concepts  at  the  primary  grade  level. 

This  l'/2  reel,  16  mm  film  employs  a  scientifically  balanced  com- 
bination of  action  photography  and  animation  to  give  children  an 
understanding  of  the  number  "four"  in  concrete  and  abstract 
situations.  Educational  advisers  for  this  unique  film  project  were: 
Dr.  William  A.  Brownell,  Duke  University  and  Laura  Eads, 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  I'/2  reels  S37.50  (black  and 
white)— also  available  in  color  — price  on  request.  (Film  is  accom- 
panied by  a  Teacher's  Guide.) 

how  to  see  this  nevf  Film  quickly  and  easily! 

Your  Young  America  State  Distributor  will  arrange  to  preview  for  you  any  Young 

L  America    Films   you    would    like   to    see.    For    further    details,    write    to    your   State 

Distributor  or  Young  America  Films,   Inc. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  Inc. 
18  E.  41st,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  order  Q  I  wish  to  preview  Q 

the  new  l'/2  reel  16  mm  Young  America  Film 
"What  Is  Four."  I  understand  that  the  price  in 
black  and  white  is  $37.50.  (I  would  also  like  to 
know  the  price  in  color  []]) 


Name- 


School- 


-Positioit— 


School  adifrett_ 


City 

Zone  {if  ony)_ 


_State_ 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthly  Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 

•  Materials  and  Equipment  for  School  Buildings — School 
Executive,  OS  :65  January,  1946. 

The  report  on  a  building  conference  of  school  adminis- 
trators, commercial  companies  and  builders,  included  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  equipping  of  classrooms  for  audio-visual 
aids.  It  was  agreed  that  the  architect  must  plan  for  proper 
darkening,  acoustics,  ventilation,  outlets  and  so  on.  There  was 
disagreement  as  to  the  number  of  rooms  that  should  be 
equipped.  Flexibility  and  simplicity  of  handling  must  be  the 
keynote  in  any  program.  A  central  room  for  storing,  edit- 
ing and  previewing  materials  should  be  provided  in  each 
school.  Science  and  social  studies  rooms  might  have 
greater  provision  for  equipment  tlian  others.  The  audi- 
torium should  be  equipped  for  film  and  picture  projection, 
for  radio  and  eventually  television. 

As  for  darkening,  a  curtain  on  a  track  was  found  best, 
since  it  also  permits  of  ventilation. 

•  Films  Prove  Value  in  Alexandria  Schools — Virgmia  Jour- 
nal of  Education — November,  1945  p. 118. 

More  classroom  showings  of  films  were  provided  during 
1944-5  by  the  Alexandria  City  School  Film  Library  in  its 
first  year  of  operation  than  by  any  other  one  of  the  IS  city 
and  county  film  libraries  in  Virginia.  The  service  was  or- 
ganized as  follows:  Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Florence 
J.  Perkinson,  director  of  textbooks,  and  by  the  direction  of 
the  Supt.  of  Schools,  an  enlarged  motion  picture  program 
was  established.  Mrs.  Perkinson  received  special  training 
for  her  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  .Alexandria  was  the  10th 
school  division  of  the  state  to  begin  the  program  of  visual 
teaching. 

Soon  after  the  schools  opened  in  the  fall  of  1944,  a  librar- 
ian or  teacher  in  each  school  was  designated  to  assist  in  the 
city-wide  project.  They  were  trained  by  the  director,  along 
the  lines  demonstrated  in  Richmond.  These  persons,  in 
turn,  brought  information  to  their  school  faculties  by  in- 
dividual conferences  and  by  faculty  meetings  in  which  the 
director  participated. 

A  list  of  the  ISO  films  available  was  mimeographed  and 
sent  to  all  school  workers.  Films  were  loaned  free  for  4 
days.  Stress  was  placed  upon  showing  films  on  lessons, 
instead  of  teaching  lessons  on   films. 

By  the  end  of  that  year  more  than  $5,800  had  been  spent 
on  new  films  and  equipment,  including  $1,SOO  of  state  aid. 

Films  used  included  those  from  the  local  library,  some 
from  the  regional  film  library,  and  others  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Nearly  all  teachers  have  learned  to  operate  projection 
equipment  in  their  own  classrooms.  They  have  found  the 
benefits  of  showing  educational  pictures  at  the  right  time,  at 
the  right  place,  and  to  the  right  group.  The  state  has  now- 
allocated  $13,234  for  audio-visual  teaching  aids  for  Alex- 
andria  for   1945-6. 

•  A  County  Audio-Visual  Center — James  McPherson, 
director,  Kern  County  Film  Library,  Bakersfield,  Cal. — 
Film  and  Radio  Guide,  12:37  December,  1945. 

There  is  a  four-point  program  of  audio-visual  develop- 
ment: 

1.  Teachers  and  administrators  have  been  taught  the 
value  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials.  This  as- 
sures the  support  of  all  teachers  in  the  program. 

2.  A  wide  selection  of  audio-visual  materials  has  been  at- 

tempted, and  in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  each  teacher 
gets  what  he  ordered  when  he  wants  it. 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS.  Editor 

3.  A  guide  to  all  materials  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every   teacher. 

4.  Schools  are  assisted  in  keeping  equipment  in  good 
order. 

•  A  Quarter  of  a  Century  of  Visual  Aids  in  the  Genesee 
Township  High  School — Arthur  L.  White,  director  of 
visual  aids — /•■//;);  ((/((/  Radio   Guide,  12:33  December,   1945. 

A  method  of  film  and  filmstrip  use  in  this  school  in- 
cludes the  training  of  student  operators  and  teachers 
to  handle  machines.  Teachers  may  examine  film  catalogs 
in  the  faculty  lounge,  and  all  films  wanted  are  requisitioned 
by    February    1st    for    the    following    year. 

UTILIZATION 

•  Films  as  Aids  in  Science  Teaching — Newman  Rosenthal, 
Officer  in  Charge,  R..A..A.F.  Visual  Training — Progressive 
Education,   23:156,    February,    1946. 

Successful  use  of  training  films  in  the  armed  forces  develop- 
ed three  distinct  types  of  films  suitable  for  teaching:— 

a)  The  lesson  film,  usually  a  short  film  to  be  fitted  into 
the  teaching  period.  In  science,  it  would  usually  be  an 
explanation,  in  dynamic  form,  of  scientific  principles,  as 
electrolysis,  the  working  of  a  dynamo,  etc.  Also  useful 
to  demonstrate  clearly  skills  in  manipulation  and  experi- 
mental technique. 

b)  The  "revision"  (reviezv)  film — for  introducing  or  sum- 
marizing a  unit  of  work.  Emphasizes  the  whole,  rather 
than   the   part. 

c)  TIk  documentary  film — linking  scientific  principles  to 
the    outside    world. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  with  27S  trainees,  the 
use  of  a  good  educational  film  and  a  good  instructor  helped 
90%  of  them  achieve  a  passing  grade.  The  analysis  further 
showed  that  the  films  were  especially  helpful  to  the  individu- 
als at  the  lower  level  of  achievement. 

In  the  teaching  of  science,  this  experience  of  war  time  should 
be  applied. 

•  'G.  I.*  Method  for  Civilia»  Schools?  A  symposium  by 
three  Michigan  School  Superintendents — Michigan  Edu- 
cation Journal,  23:189  December,   1945. 

Ralph  E.  Brant  describes  how  he  would  apply  what 
he  saw  and  learned  in  the  Army,  and  lists  some  of  the 
things  that  made  the  program  click.  He  quotes  the  Army 
researchists  that  85%  of  what  we  learn  reaches  us  through 
the  sense  of  sight;  10%  through  sound  or  hearing;  2% 
through  touch;  1.5%  through  smell;  and  1.5%  through  taste. 
The  Army,  therefore,  concentrated  on  the  visual  aids 
that  would  improve  learning.  Here  is  what  the  Army  and 
Navy  did  to  assure  a  good  program:  they  selected  only 
the  best-trained  personnel;  they  had  unlimited  funds;  they 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  an  instructor  to  prepare  his 
lessons  thoroughly;  they  provided  continuous  supervision; 
they  had  small  classes,  averaging  10-15  students.  They 
regarded  as  their  purposes  in  using  training  aids:l.  Learn 
more  (as  much  as  35%  more  in  a  given  time) ;  2.  Remember 
longer  (up  to  55%  longer);  3.  Increase  interest;  4.  Make 
training  uniform;  5.  Build  morale;  6.     Save  time. 

The  author  points  out  that  such  a  variety  of  devices 
were  used  to  increase  learning,  that  motion  pictures,  slides 
and  filmstrips  constituted  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  blackboard  and  bulletin  board,  for  example, 
were   used   in   many   ingenious  ways. 

Schools  should  designate  a  competent  teacher  as  super- 
of  study,  to  offer  men  opportunity  for  orderly  exchange  and 
visor  of  the  visual  aids  program  with  enough  free  time  to 
assist  teachers  in  developing  aids  for  their  particular 
classes. 

{Concluded  on  page  142) 
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/  Don't  be  disappointed!  Listed  iielow 

/         are  some  of  tlie  most  popular  and 
/  nM»st  iieavily  booked  feature  length  films 

for  school  anditorinm  showing.  To  be 
sure  of  the  tllmti  you  want  on  the  dates 


you  want  (hem,  you'll  be  wise  to... 


Book  Next  Year's  School  Films  NOW! 


r 


We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  our  selection  of  preferred  film  titles  and  dates 

for  the  school  year  of  1946-47.  We  understand  this  is  without  obligation  on  our  part  and 
that  we  have  the  privilege  of  cancelling  or  changing  any  or  all  of  them  prior  to  shipping  date. 


Name  of  Film 

)  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  The. 

)  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  The 

)  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  The  Story  of. 

)  Banjo  On  My  Knee 

)  Brigham  Young 

)  Buffalo  Bill 

)  Captain  Caution 

)  Captain  Fury 

)  Charley's  Aunt 

)  Claudia 

)  Courageous  Mr.  Penn 

)  Drums  Along  the  Mohawk 

)  Grapes  of  Wrath,  The 

)  Great  American  Broadcast,  The 

)  Guadalcanal  Diary 

)  Gulliver's  Travels 

)  Happy  Landing 

)  Heidi 

)  High  School 

)  How  Green  Was  My  Valley 

)  Hudson's  Bay 

)  Immortal  Sergeant 

)  In  Old  Chicago 


Date  Desired 


Also  reserve  these  School  List  Films 


Name  of  Film 

)  Jane  Eyre 

)  Kidnapped 

)  Little  Old  New  York 

)  Lloyds  of  London 

)  Mark  of  Zorro,  The 

)  Message  to  Garcia,  A 

)  My  Friend  Flicka 

)  On  the  Sunnyside 

)  Pied  Piper,  The 

)  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

)  Schubert,  The  Melody  Master 

)  Stanley  and  Livingstone 

)  Sullivans,  The 

)  Sun  Valley  Serenade 

)  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

)  Ten  Gentlemen  from  West  Point. 

)  Tin  Pan  Alley 

)  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 

)  Wee  Willie  Winkie 

)  Western  Union 

)  Young  America 

)  Young  Mr.  Lincoln 

)  Young  Mr.  Pitt 


Date  Desired 


Name- 


Title- 


School- 
City 


if  you  don't  have  your  School 
List  Catalog,  write  today. 


d:^" 


films     incorporated 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  (18) 
1709  W.  Sih  St.,  Lot  AngalM  (14)      101  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  (3)         64  E.  Lak*  SI.,  Chicago  (1) 
68  Post  St.,  San  Francitco  (4)         109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  (I)     314  S.  W.  9lh  Avo.,  Portland  (5) 
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Another  writer  in  the  group,  C.  E.  MacDonald,  considers 
the  mastery  of  instructional  techniques  by  the  teacher  as 
the  first  essential  to  classroom  learning. 

Supervision  is  here,  too,  regarded  as  very  impotant  in 
encouraping-  classroom  technique. 

RADIO 

•  Radio's  Role  in  Today's  Schools — William  B.  Levenson. 
Supervisor  of  Radio — Xalioii's  Sdiools.  37:52  January,  1946. 

Schools  should  be  inakin.q:  greater  use  of  radio  for  the 
classroom  and  for  teacher-training,  especially  with  the  avail- 
ability of  new  FM  channels.  The  possible  use  of  facsimile 
broadcasting  (which  is  carried  on  through  FM  transmit- 
ters) will  help  to  supplement  broadcasts  through  teacher's 
guides,  advance  notes,  etc.  that  are  fed  directly  into  the 
school. 

•  Is  Radio  Educational — I.  Keith  Tyler,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity— Film  &  Radio  Guide.  12 :32  January,   1946. 

Radio  can  contribute  much  to  international  understanding  in 
the  future.  It  is  important  that  representatives  of  education 
in  the  UNO  and  in  national  organizations  recognize  tlie  im- 
portance of  using  radio.  Other  problems  confronting  internation- 
al radio  are :  The  conflict  with  paid  broadcasts,  danger  of  ex- 
tremist  proiiaganda,   or   of   competitive   nationalist   propaganda 

EVALUATION 

•  Visual  and  Other  Aids — Maurice  P.  Hunt,  Ohio  State 
University — Social  Studies,  37  Ji  January,  1946. 

The  best  social  studies  films  now  used  in  schools,  as  well 
as  the  poorer  ones — show  a  superficial  approach  to  social 
problems.  Too  many  films  (like  textbooks)  deal  with 
symptoms  and  fail  to  expose  the  causative  trends  or  to 
point  up  basic  issues. 

POSTWAR  ARMY  TRAINING 

•  And  Pass  the  Education — Beatrice  Schwartz,  Education 
Counselor,  Camp  Edwards,  Mass. — Progressive  Education, 
23:86  January,   1946. 

The  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  is  concerned  with 
the  education  of  over  400,000  men  and  women  now  en- 
rolled in  correspondence  courses,  as  well  as  with  edu- 
cational programs  at  each  army  post.  The  information  and 
Education  Office  at  each  post  gives  individual  guidance 
to  the  service  man.  Motion  pictures,  such  as  the  orien- 
tation series,  exhibits,  filmstrips,  and  posters  are  used 
to  encourage  a  will  to  learn  more.  Forums  help,  too.  The 
War  Department  has  stated  that  discussion  is  necessary  to 
furnish  information,  to  train  men  m  democratic  methods  , 
adjustment  of  individual  opinions  and  to  strengthen  morale 
by  assisting  men  to  recognize,  analyze  and  understand 
problems  that  otherwise  may  trouble  and  confuse  them. 

PRODUCTION 

•  Farewell,  Hollywood! — Edgar  Dale — Nezcs  Letter,  Janu- 
ary,   1946. 

It  took  a  war  to  demonstrate  dramatically  what  the  motion 
picture,  divorced  from  the  compulsion  to  entertain  could  do. 
The  OWI.  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, and  the  armed  services  were  all  successful  in  imparting 
information  honestly. 

•Now  the  16mm.  film  is  faced  witli  a  challenge,  to  make  the 
information  film  an  important  factor  in  our  national  life.  School 
films  should  be  made  that  would  fit  into  the  current  curricu- 
lum pattern,  as  well  as  those  that  are  problem-centered. 

Through  the  16mni.  film,  the  conmion  interests  of  national 
organizations  (as  churches,  schools,  unions,  granges,  service 
clubs,  etc. )  might  be  linked.  Films  are  needed  for  human  re- 
lations  education   and  citizen.ship. 

Will  non-theatrical  films  pay  ?  Yes,  in  the  sense  that  goorl 
books  pay,  good  homes  pay,  and  good  churches  pay  .  .  .  The 
typical  Hollywood  producer  tries  to  make  good  money.  Let 
us  try   to  make  good  films. 


•  Writing  Script  for  Better  Teaching  Films — Frederica 
Bernhard,  University  of  California — Journal  of  Health 
and    Physical    Education,    16:492    November,    1945. 

This  is  a  unique  article,  since  it  gives  vocational 
guidance  to  educators  who  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  writing  for  films  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
quality  of  educational  films.  Information  is  based  on  the 
practice  of  one  producer,  and  includes  possible  income 
and   royalties. 

PERIODICALS 

•  Sight  and  Sound,  \ol.  14  No.  55  October.  194S-^Britisli 
Film   Institute,  4  Great   Russell   Street,    London. 

A  report  on  "British  and  Canadian  Films  in  America's 
Middle  West"  by  Marie  Seton  (p.94)  is  of  interest  to 
American  readers.  For  example,  the  author  found  that  the 
criticism  of  "accent  difficulty"  heard  from  some  groups  (as 
white  collar  workers)  with  respect  to  British  films  was 
completely  ignored  by  school  children  and  trade  union- 
ists whose  concern  was  with  the  content.  Miss  Seton 
notes,  too.  that  these  British  and  Canadian  information 
films  are  popular  in  the  United  States  because  there  are  at 
present   no    corresponding    American-made    films. 

"Towards  European  Cooperation"  by  H.  H.  Wollenbcrg 
(p.91")  is  a  summary  of  the  newly-revived  spirit  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  film  field.  In  September,  1945 
an  International  Film  week  was  held  in  Basle,  Switzerland. 
The  film  theatres  showed  examples  of  great  films  from 
each  of  the  countries.  A  congress  of  film  artists,  craftsmen, 
critics  and  others  included  lectures  on  various  aspects 
of  the  cinema.  One  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  was 
a  call  for  an  International  Film  Conference;  another  moved 
for  an   International  Federation  of  the  Film  Press. 

Another  significant  article  describes  the  methodical 
"Reich  Institute  for  F'ilm  and  Slides  in  Science  and  Edu- 
cation" (p.88)  There  were  45,048  silent  16  mm  projectors 
in  about  1.235  school  districts.  All  German  educational 
films  were  silent.  There  were  387  educational  films,  with 
522,121  prints  by  1943.  The  article  gives  further  details  on 
the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Institute. 

SOURCES    OF    INFORMATION 

•  Catalog  of  Business-Sponsored  Educational  Materials — 

Committee  on   CoMsmncr   Relations   in   Advertiviiig.    Inc., 

420    Lexington    Ave.,    N.    Y.    C. 

Separate   section   lists   and   describes   over   160    films   and 

slides  on  a  number  of  topics,  suitable  for  use  in  geography. 

general    science,    distribution,    home    economics    and    other 

subjects. 

The  entire  catalog  lists  and  describes  a  total  of  792 
aids  issued  by  214  firms. 

•  Here's  How  It's  Done,  A  Popular  Education  Guide— 
l-lorence  P..  Wiclutis— published  by  the  Postzcar  Information 
Exchange  (now  called  The  Program  Information  Ex- 
change), 41  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7.  1945,  80  pp. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  handbook  on  methods  of  stimulating  popular  interest  in 
national  and  international  problems,  based  on  a  survey  of  na- 
tional and  local  organizations  throughout  the  nation  which 
are  carrying  on  programs  dealing  with  these  problems.  The 
study  presents  the  experiences  of  these  agencies  and  methods 
developed  for  using  films,  recordings,  posters,  pamphlets, 
speakers,  radio  jirograms  and  other  educational  media.  From 
this  publication  an  active  community  leader  or  leader  in  the 
making  can  obtain  a  wealth  of  information  about  ways  to  give 
people  facts  and  start  them  thinking. 

A  Directory  of  280  national  organizations  which  provide 
popular    proeiam   and    study    materials    is    also    included. 

The  Program  Information  Exchange  also  publishes  the 
monthly  Program  Information  Bulletin  ($2.00  a  year  for  ten 
issues).  The  Bulletin  contains  articles  on  controversial  public 
issues  and  descriptions  of  new  pamphlets,  films,  recordings 
and   radio   programs. 
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Bring  History  to  Life  , . , 

with  16  mm.  Talking  Pictures 


I  he  re-creation  of  his- 
tory in  sound,  motion 
and  color  is  more  than 
an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience to  the  grow- 
ing mind.  It  is  the  basis  for  building  accurate  concepts  that 
words  alone  can  never  provide.  That  is  why  increasingly, 
16  mm.  sound  films  are  becoming  a  necessary  teaching  aid  in 
social  as  well  as  scientific  studies.  In  this  task  of  bringing  his- 
tory to  life,  the  new  Ampro  16  mm.  sound  projectors  offer 
many  advantages.  For  full  details  write  for  name  of  nearest 
Ampro  specially  trained  educational  representative. 


Many  Special  Ampro  Features  —  Ampro  16 
mm.  sound  projectors  ore  rugged,  sturdy, 
compact,  lightweight — and  designed  to  give 
continuous  efficient  performance.  Special 
Ampro  features  include:  Simplified  Threading 
System,  Centralized  Controls,  Triple  Claw 
Movement,  Centralized  Oiling  System,  Quick 
Set-up,  Quiet  Operation — and  many  other 
exclusive  advantages.  Write  today  for  folder 
giving  specifications,  prices  and  full  details. 


"Premier  JO" 

PTsJ? 

the  new  Ampro 
16  mm.  Sound 

Projector 

^*'l 

The  Armu-Navu  "E" 
has  been  awariivd  to 
Ampro  for  ciadlci 
in  the  priiduclion  of 
10  mm.  motion  pic- 
ture projectors. 


AMPRO   CORPORATION   •  CHICAGO,  18 

A  General  Precision  Equipment  Corporation  Subsidiary 
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School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


Preliminary  Report  on  the  National 
Questionnaire  on  School-Made  Films 

WE  OWE  it  to  our  readers,  especially  to  those 
who  were  kind  enough  to  return  their  completed 
Questionnaires  so  promptly,  to  keep  them  posted  on 
what  other  schools  have  been  doing  in  the  way  of 
film  production. 

So  far,  we  have  heard  from  17  States.  Only  a  hand- 
ful had  more  than  one  return  to  their  credit.  Two 
schools  began  producing  films  back  in  1930.  The  fact 
that  only  a  few  were  still  turning  out  pictures  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  is  a  reflection  of  the  critical 
shortage  of  photographic  materials  during  the  war 
years.  There  are  also  three  distinct  trends  in  evidence: 

1.  Production  of  real  teaching  films,  after  having  cut 
"photographic  eye  teeth"  on  routine  school  events 
for  the  mere  sake  of  recording  school  events. 

2.  The  tendency  to  use  more  and  more  of  the  colored 
films  in  preference  to  black  and  white. 

3.  Attempts  to  add  sound,  first  with  records  and 
microphones,  then  bv  placing  it  directlv  on  the 
film. 

These  are  very  healthy  signs  that  school-made  films 
are  growing  up.  In  future  issues  of  the  Educational 
Screen  we  expect  to  continue  to  pass  on  to  our  read- 
ers accounts  of  some  of  the  outstanding  films  (contents 
as  well  as  techniques)  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
department. 

It's  up  to  every  one  of  us  to  keep  the  Question- 
naires coming  in.  To  make  our  national  file  com- 
plete and  up-to-date,  we  must  have  a  separate 
Questionnaire  for  each  and  every  school-made  film. 
Please  send  for  your  extra  Questionnaire  and  prepaid 
return    envelopes. 


Question  Box  on  Film  Production 

QUESTION:  This  has  very  little  to  do  with 
school-made  films.  Nevertheless  I'm  sure  you  can 
help  me.  I  occasionally  help  out  with  the  school's 
visual  aid  program, — that  is — when  I'm  not  too 
busy  with  my  other  work.  The  results,  to  confess 
the  truth,  aren't  very  encouraging.  Can  you  sug- 
gest some  means  of  revitalizing  our  high  .school's 
use  of  audio-visual  materials?  We  have  a  school 
population   of  3.500  students   and    127   teachers. 

ANSWER:     Your     commentary      on    the     results 

achieved    in   your    school    is    typical    of   other    schools 

whose   audio-visual   program   is   contingent   u])on    the 

"spare"  time  some  one  can  find  for  it.    Other  reasons 

for  any  school  limping  along  in  that  department  are : 

1.    Audio-visual  ecjuipment  always  hidden  in  closets. 

Many   teachers   not   only    du    not   sec    tiieni.    but 

don't  even  know  that  such  equipment  is  owned  by 

school  or  available  for  class  room  use. 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 

2.  There  is  no  place  set  aside  where  a  teacher  can 
come  in  and  preview  films  or  slides. 

3.  There  are  too  many  details  to  be  attended  to, 
in  order  for  any  teacher  to  obtain  the  necessary 
audio-visual    materials    for    the    classroom. 

4.  Too  much  time  is  wasted  in  setting  up  and  dis- 
mouiiting  equipment  (as  much  as  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  out  of  every  class  period.) 

5.  Not  enough  students  and  teachers  trained  to 
administer  audio-visual  aids. 

6.  Equipment  of  all  kinds  not  centralized. 

7.  Not  all  classrooms  equipped  with  proper  shades, 
screen,  outlets,  etc. 

To  bring  about  immediate  improvements  in  your 
school's  audio-visual  program,  you  must  make  as  many 
of  the  following  changes  as  soon  as  possible: 

1.  Set  aside  one  room  on  the  main  floor,  preferably 
a  room  that  teachers  have  to  pass  by  as  they 
check  in  or  out  of  the  building.  This  room  should 
be  provided  with  plenty  of  closet  space  to  house 
all  audio-visual  equipment.  Equip  this  room 
with  screens,  dark  shades,  outlets,  etc.  Several 
movable  tables  and  chairs  should  be  distributed 
about  the  room  for  teachers  to  use  in  connec- 
tion with  preparation  or  selection  of  slides,  films, 
phonograph  recordings,  etc. 

Add  magazine  racks  to  displav  ])eriodicals 
and  catalogues  devoted  to  audio-visual  material. 
An  open  book  shelf  containing  references  and 
other  literature  of  the  field  would  be  an  added 
asset.  Do  not  omit  an  attractive  bulletin  board 
on  which  is  to  be  posted  pertinent  up-to-date 
material  of  interest  to  teachers.  A  filing  cabinet 
to  house  slides,  film  strips,  films,  recordings  and 
opaque  materials,  together  with  an  indexed  list 
of  all  such  material  would  complete  most  of  the 
essentials  for  your  revitalized  ])rogram. 

2.  Have  each  of  the  heavier  ]M-ojection  machines 
permanently  anchored  on  sei^arate  tabk^s.  Place 
casters  on  the  legs  of  the.sc  tables,  .so  that  they 
can  be  rolled  out  of  the  closets  onto  the  floor  of 
this  room  for  open  display.  This  will  give  teach- 
ers a  chance  to  brow.se  around  and  oven  "play" 
with  the  equipment.  The  mounted  projectors  can 
easily  be  rolled  into  other  parts  of  the  building. 
This  will  not  only  save  time  in  setting  up  the 
machines.  It  will  prolong  their  lives  b\  reducing 
the  amount  of  handling. 

3.  Assign  one  teacher  to  be  entirely  responsible  for 
assembling  plaiming.  and  administering  the  com- 
plete program  for  the  whole  school.  The  mini- 
mum time  to  be  given  exclusively  to  this  project 
should   Ije   four   periods  of   the   school    day,   the 

(Concluded  on  page  146) 
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More  Useful  than  Ever^^ 


wrote  a  Director  of  Visual  Education  recently  on  receiving  his 

copy  of  the  new 


21st  EDITION 

'1000  and  ONE" 

(1945-46) 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films 

He  further  stated  that  "lOOO  and  One"  has  been  "standard 
equipment  in  our  Departnnent  for  years,  and  we  feel  that  we 
could  not  keep  house  efficiently  without  it." 

This  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  comnnents  in  praise  of  the  practical 
services  of  the  annual  film  directory  which  reach  us  constantly. 

This  21st  Edition  is  the  largest,  most  complete  edition  of 
"  I OOO  and  ONE"  yet  published — 1 60  pages,  1 6  more  than  in 
last  year's  edition.  The  volume  is  so  carefully  and  simply  or- 
ganized as  to  ensure  easy  and  speedy  location  of  all  essential 
information  needed  on  the  6238  classified  motion  picture  titles 
described  In  the  volume — number  of  reels,  whether  silent  or 
sound,  description  of  contents,  distributor  sources  and  prices 
charged  by  such  distributors.  Hundreds  of  subjects  available 
without  rental  charge  are  Included. 

7  OOO  and  ONE"  answers  YOUR  questions  about  films. 

Price  $1.00,  from 


EDUCATIONAL    SCREEN  cSit'niinois 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

EDUCATION 

go  hand-in-hand  on  the  screen 


The  world's  finest  mus'c  .  .  .  played  by  symphonic 
orchestras  ...  is  presented  by  Walter  Lantz  in  his 
new  Cartune  series,  Musical  Miniatures,  an  in- 
novation in  Technicolor,  combining  music  and  humor 
in  popular  form.  The  first  in  this  series,  featuring  the 
Walter  Lantz  character,  Andy  Panda,  was  titled 
"Poet  and  Peasant",  and  the  famous  overture  was 
played  by  a  50-pIece  symphonic  orchestra.  The 
second  in  the  series,  titled  "Musical  Moments", 
presenting  a  selection  of  Chopin  numbers,  will  soon 
be  in  release. 

In  feature-lenqth  entertainment  Universal  Pictures 
company  enlivens  the  screen  with  top-flight  stars  in 
fine  stories.  Following  ore  current  and  coming  at- 
tractions that  you  will  not  want  to  miss; 


ABBOTT  &  COSTELLO 

the    screen's   fop    funny    men 

in 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT 

Edw.  G.  Robinson,  Joan 

Bennett,  Dan  Duryea 

In 
"SCARLET  STREET" 

"NIGHT  IN  PARADISE" 

A  story  concerning  Aesop  of 

fable    fanne    and    Croesus    of 

the  golden  touch 

IN  TECHNICOLOR 

Myrna  Loy,  Don  Ameche 

in 
"SO  GOES  MY  LOVE" 


Merle  Oberon,  Claude 
Rains,  Charles  Korvin 
in 
"THIS   LOVE   OF   OURS" 
Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Rod 
Cameron 
in 
"FRONTIER  GAL" 
A  TECHNICOLOR  Pro- 
duction 
Deanna  Durbin,  Charles 
Laughton     In 
"BECAUSE  OF  HIM" 

Maria  Montez 

in 
"TANGIER" 


The  world  comes  alive  before  your  eyes  ...  as 
ace  commentators  point  up  each  interesting  scene 
in  VARIETY  VIEWS  (single  reels);  and  interesting 
inventions  and  unusual  things  done  by  persons  'in 
the  news'  in  PERSON-ODDITIES  (single  reels) 

NAME-BAND   MUSICALS   (2  reels   each)   pre- 
sent excellent  music  and  accomplished  artists. 

TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (1  reel  each)  en- 
tertain with  good  music  and  clean,  sparkling 

comedy. 
UNIVERSAL  "world-events"  NEWSREEL  is  is- 
sued twice  weekly. 


UNIVERSAL    PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 


Complete  16mm  Sound  Film 
Service  for  Schools 

LEWIS 
FILM 
,  SERVICE 

IMS    No.    Market   St. 

Educationals 
Religious 
Cartoons 
Musicals 

Send  for 
free  copy  of 
•             1946 
Rental  Film 

Features 

Catalog 

Wichita   5,    Kans. 

0. 
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lirst  two  of  the  morning  and  the  last  two  of  tlie 
afternoon.  An  ideal  set-up  is  one  in  which  the 
director  of  the  program  is  on  the  job  the  entire 
school  day. 

Prepare  printed  or  mimeographed  order  blanks 
for  requisitioning  audio- visual  material.  Under 
this  plan  all  the  classroom  teacher  will  have  to 
do  is  to  fill  in  the  information  on  the  order  blank. 
The  director   of   the   program    will   do   the   rest. 

Organize  regular  class  or  s(|uafl  to  take  care  of 
entire  audio-visual  program,  equipment,  records, 
etc.  for  difTerent  periods  of  school  day. 

Give  in-service  course  to  teachers  of  your  own 
as  well  as  neigiiboring  schools  on  preparation, 
utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials. 

7.  Convert  adjoining  room  to  permanent  projection 
studio.  Tins  room  should  be  soundproofed. 
Rows  of  seats  should  be  arranged  on  incline. 
Classes  can  be  assigned  to  meet  in  that  room 
whenever  a  lesson  calls  for  audio- visual  material 
that  couldn't  ordinaril\-  be  assembled  in  regular 
classroom. 

8.  Finally,  a  fund  should  be  set  aside  for  purchase, 
repair  and  maintenance  of  all  necessary  equip- 
ment ~  to    ketp    audio-visual    program    ui)-to-date. 

QUESTION:  I  took  some  snow  scenes  on  a  day  when  I 
thought  I  could  get  some  e.xcellent  shadow  effects.  When 
the  processed  film  was  projected  the  shadows  appeared  so  thin 
that  they  looked  almost  invisible.  In  addition,  too  much  glare 
was  reflected  from  the  screen.  Please  tell  me  what  cinema- 
tographic   sins    omission   and    commission    did    I    commit. 

ANSWER:  It's  quite  obvious,  from  the  description  of 
your  filni  scenes  that  .vour  pictures  were  very  much  over- 
exposed. Snow  scenes  are  much  brighter  than  the  human 
eye  is  willing  to  concede.  Therefore  a  reliable  light  meter 
must  be  used  and  its  readings  accurately  interpreted.  If 
your  pictures  were  taken  on  black  and  white  film,  shadows 
are  bound  to  be  photograplied  thinner,  no  matter  how  dark 
they  may  appear  to  the  human  eye.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  black  and  white  film  photographs  blue  as  a  light  color. 
The  blue  referred  to  is  the  actual  color  of  sliadows  on  the 
snow.     (It's  the  blue  light  reflected  from  the  sky.) 

To  darken  these  shadows,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  add 
a  deep  yellow  filter,  wliich  holds  back  some  of  the  blue  light, 
rendering  the  shadows  a  few  degrees  darker. 

The  only  possible  way  to  eliminate  strong  glare  from  any 
scene  is  through  the  use  of  a  polaroid  filter.  Careful  rota- 
tion of  the  filter  to  a  certain  position  will  reveal  the  scene 
relatively  free  from  glare.  When  you  get  that  position,  be 
sure  to  slip  the  filter  over  your  lens  and  shoot  the  scene 
from  the  same  position  you  viewed  it  with  your  naked  eye. 
Do  not  forget  to  increase  your  F  stop  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  light  when  adding  filters.  The  amount  of  increased 
F  stop  depends  upon  the  filter  factor  given  for  each  type  of 
film.     A  polaroid  obviates  tlie  use  of  the  yellow  filter. 

Polaroid  filters  may  be  used  witli  color  as  well  as  with 
black  and  wliite  films. 
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The  Film  and  International  Understanding 

(Conchidt-d   frnni    page    138; 

beneficial  lo  both  distributors  and  these  nations.  Present 
address  of  Films  of  tiie  Nations,  Inc..  is  10  Rocke- 
feller I'laza.  X.^'.  20. 

International    Film    Foundation 

Establi.shnient  of  tiie  International  Film  Foundation, 
a  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  building  better 
world  understanding  through  |)roduction  and  distribu- 
tion of  documentary  films,  recently  was  announced.  The 
foundation  received  an  initial  grant  of  $300,000  from 
the  Davella  Mills  Foundation  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  Julian 
Bryan,  producer  of  documentary  pictures,  is  to  be  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  organization.  The  foundation 
seeks  to  produce  films  which  will  '•further  understand- 
ing among  peoples  and  i)erutanent  ])eace  throughoiu 
the  world." 

It  is  understood  that  present  plans  call  for  the  new 
organization  to  produce  three  pictures  in  1946.  These 
are  to  be  shot  on  location  in  South  America.  Russia,  and 
either  China  or  India,  and  will  seek  to  present  problems, 
ideas  and  standards  of  those  peoples  to  American 
audiences. 

The  films  will  be  sliot  on  35mm  stock  for  theatrical 
distribution,  but  will  also  be  made  available  on  16mm 
for  schools,  churches,  and  other  educational  and  civic 
groups.  Instead  of  using  professional  actors  in  the 
foreign  countries.  ])Ians  are  to  go  into  the  small  towns 
and  villages  to  film  the  "little  people."  Because  of  the 
phi!anthro])ic  aims  of  the  foundation,  pictures  will  be 
strictly  non-partisan  and  will  take  no  sides  in  political 
issues.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Watts,  the  president,  was  for- 
merly affiliated  witli  Walt  Disnev. 

We  have  considered  only  a  few  straws  in  the 
wind.  But  certainly  they  indicate  that  there  still  is 
great  interest  in  films  for  international  understand- 
ing, and  that  development  in  this  field  still  is  strong, 
healthy,  and  of  high  promise. 


A  Reader  Speaks 

IWI.SIf  to  tell  you  that  I  have  found  the  articles, 
".•\rt  and  the  Small  Color  .Slide",'  and  "A  Reader 
Speaks".-  esjiecially  the  latter  very  helpful.  My  only 
regret  is  that  Mr.  F"landers  did  not  give  a  detailed 
step-by-step  account  of  the  equipment  and  methods 
that  he  uses  in  copying  and  in  producing  a  2x2  slide. 

I  venture  tn  suggest  that  there  are  some  teachers  like 
me  who  have  become  converted  to  the  theory  of  audio- 
visual education  through  our  teaching  for  the  armed 
forces,  but  who  do  not  know  about  the  production  of 
slides  and  slidefilms  for  class  room  work.  We  do  not 
wish  to  comjiete  with  the  comniercial  ]iroducers.  but  we 
do  wish  to  e.xperinent  on  our  own.  In  particular  I 
should  like  to  see  you  ])rint  an  article  or  two  on  copy- 
ing and  the  ])roduction  of  the  35mni  sin;;;le  frame. 
vertical  slidefilm  em]ihasizing.  if  possible,  equipment 
and  methods  that  may  be  used  by  amateurs. 

CLAYTON  .s.  ELLSWORTH.  Pli.n. 
The  College  of  Wooster,  Wno?ter,  Oliin 

'    By  A.   Reifl  W'iiiscy,   November.   1945.  issue. 
-   By    Mark    Flanders,   January.    1946,    issue. 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

iFILMATIC 

Slide  and   Film   Strip 

PROJECTOR 
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•  Motor-Driven  Forced  Air  Cooled 

•  No  Rewinding  Necessary 

•  Anostigmat  Projection  Lens 

•  Easily  Adjustable  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 


•  Smooth,  Sharp  Focusing 

•  Instant  Framing 

•  Manumatic  Slide  Carrier 

•  Professional  Efficiency 

•  Rugged— Stable— Portable 


The  GoldE  Filmaiic  enables  you  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  a//  three  types  of  still  projection  material.  Can  be  changed 
from  film  to  slide  showing  in  a  jiffy!  Permits  use  of  300  as  well 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamp  for  more  brilliant  projection  .  .  .  yet 
safeguards  precious  slides  or  film  against  heat  damage.  Cooler 
handling.  Complete  with  carrying  case. 


AIR'FLO 


STEREOPTON 


LAMP  CAPACITY 
UP  TO   1000  WATTS 


Get  brilliant  screen  images 
at  longer  projection  dis- 
tances. Blower  cooling  plus 
heat  filter  protects  precious 
slides,  lengthens  life  of  lamp, 
insures  cooler  handling. 
Shows  standard  i}i'  x  4" 
stereopticon  slides.  Choice 
of  projection  lenses.  3  ground 
and  polished  condenser 
lenses  furnished.  Very  sturdy 
and  stable. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 

1220-C  West  Madison   St.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 

Makers  of  Quality  Projeclion  Equipment  for  Twenty-fye  Years 
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Educational  Screen 


OnSIDER  IHE  fHflHY  (IDVflniflGES 

afforded  by  the 

HOLMES 
PROJECTOR 

Sound-on-Film 

1)  Sharp,  bright  film  projection. 

2)  Clear,  distinct  sound  reproduction. 
3]    Projector  and  sound  mechanism  built  in  ore  unit. 

4)  Ball-bearing  mechanism. 

5)  16mm  machine  has  large  lO-tooth  sprockets. 

6)  Simple  to  thread — faultless  and  quiet  in  operation. 

7)  Sturdy  construction — designed  for  continuous 
heavy-duty  service. 

Write  for  folder  and  performance  details. 


PROJECTOR     COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    16mm    and    35mm    Sound-on-Film 
Projectors  for  over  25  years  to   Dealers  and   Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET,  CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 


THE  GoAdo4ncuUc  REEL 


The  first  practical 
solution  to  your 
16MMor3SMM 
portable  projector 
speaker  cord 
prolilem. 


The  CORDOMATIC  REEL  provides 
exact  cord  lengths  needed  from  5 
to  50  feet  between  Projector  and 
Speaker,  eliminating  once  and  lor 
all  the  troublesome  and  unsightly 
tangled  cord  lengths  lying  about 
the  floor  when  winding  and  un- 
windina  your  cord  manually. 

■T^^^^^^^^l  With  CORDOMATIC  you  set  up  your 
Speaker  and  Projector  in  desited 
KC'^E^fTIT'^^^^l  positions,  then  merely  grasp  the 
Speaker  Cord  Plug,  and  walk  to 
your  Projector  and  plug  in.  When 
finished  you  merely  detach  Speaker 
Cord  Plug  from  your  Projector,  pull 
the  cord  slightly  until  the  release 
mechanism  "clicks."  The  entire  cord 
length  then  automatically  re-winds 
on  to  the  Reel  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  No  fuss,  no  bother,  no 
knotting  or  tangling,  no  lost  or  mis- 
placed cord  —  CORDOMATIC  will 
maintain  your  Speaker  Cord  in  per- 
fect condition  for  the  life  of  your 
equipment. 


HORNSTEIN    PHOTO    SALES 


320  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  10.  III. 


DEALERS 

OR   WRITE  TO   US 


First  Post-War  EFLA  Convention 
at  Detroit,  April  23-26 

THE  Educational  Film  Library  Association  will 
hold  its  first  full-scale,  post-war  convention  on 
April  23 — 26  inclusive  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  it  was 
announced  by  I.  C.  Boerlin,  the  Board  Chairman. 
Registration  headquarters  and  all  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  Extension  Division  in 
Detroit,  located  in  the  Rackham  Memorial  Founda- 
tion Building. 

EFLA's  Convention  will  be  federated  with  five  other 
organizations  meeting  at  the  same  time.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Adult  Education  of  N.  E.  A. ;  the  American 
Association  of  Adult  Education  ;  the  Education  Division 
of  the  American  Library  Association ;  the  National 
L^niversity  Extension  Association ;  and  the  Michigan 
Conference  on  Adult  Education.  There  will  be  several 
general  sessions  of  all  of  the  participating  groups,  but 
for  the  majority  of  the  time,  individual  associations 
will  plan  their  own  programs.  EFLA  has  planned  a 
program  of  great  interest  to  all  educators  and  users 
of  educational  films.  Non-members  of  EFLA  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions  except  the 
business  meeting.  The  Program  Committee  is  under 
tlie  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  James  S.  Kinder  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women. 

PROGRAM 

Tuesday,  April  23,  Morning  Meeting 

9:00— 10;U0  Registration 
10:30 — 12:15  Opening   General    Session 
Welcome — Michigan  Conference  on  Adult  Education — Mrs. 

Loleta   D.   Fyan,   Michigan   State   Library. 
.\.   L.  A. — Ralph   A.   Ulveling,   Detroit   Public   Library. 
N.  U.  E.  A. — F.  C.  Lowry,  Extension  Division,  University 

of  Tennessee. 
N.    E.   A. — Roben   J.    Maaske,    Eastern    Oregon    College   of 

Education,   La   Grande. 
A.   A.    A.    E. — Lyman    D.    Bryson,    Columbia    Broadcasting 

System,   New   York. 
E.    F.    L.    h. — I.    C.    Boerlin,    Pennsylvania    State    College 

Afternoon  Meeting 

2:00—2:20  Opening  EFLA  Meeting. 
Presiding,  L  C.  Boerlin,  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  EFLA ; 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Aids,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Program   Explanations,  James    S.    Kinder,    Director   of    PCW 

Film   Service,   Pennsylvania   College  for  Women. 

2.20 — 4:00  Sectional   Meetings 

a.  Panel — Adtninistcring  and  Financing  the  School  Film  Library 
Leader,  Edward  B.   Rogel,  Acting  Director  of  Visual   Educa- 
tion,  Central   Washington   College   of   Education. 

Participants :  Ford  Lemler.  Director  of  Audio-Visual  .-Mds, 
University  of  Michigan ;  Lester  Frye,  Director,  Division  of 
Visual  Education,  Cleveland  Public  Schools  ;.\rthur  Stenius, 
Coordinator,  Department  of  Visual  Education,  Detroit  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  H.  L.  Kooser,  Director,  Visual  Instruction  Serv- 
ice, Iowa  State  College. 

b.  Panel — Community  and  Nnn-School   Use  of  Films 
Leader,   Mrs.   Patricia   O.   Blair,   Curator  of   Films,   Cleveland 

Public  Library. 
Participants :  Glen  Burch,  .Associate  Professor  in  Adult  Edu- 
cation, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ;  Mrs.  Aubry 
Lee  Graham,  Special  Asst.  to  Librarian,  Public  Library  of 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  R.  Russell  Munn,  Librarian,  Akron 
Public  Library;  E.  M.  Benson,  Chief  of  Education  Division, 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Berg,  New 
York  Public  Schools,  Curriculum  and  Audio- Visual  Aids. 
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c.  Panel — Educational  Production  of  Films 

Leader,  Robert  Wagner,  Chief.  Mental  Hygiene  Inf.  Service 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare.  State  of  Ohio. 

Participants:  Paul  Wendt.  Director,  Visual  Education.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Henry  E.  Childs,  Supervisor,  Nature 
Study  and  Visual  Education,  Providence  Schools;  Lee  Coch- 
ran, Extension  Division.  Iowa  State  University;  Thomas 
Carskadon.  Chief.  Education  Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  New  York;  Thomas  Stowell.  Assistant  Director. 
Division  of  Public  Education.  New  York  State  Dept  of 
Public  Health. 

d.  Panel— Utilicatinn  of  Recordiuf/s  and  Transcriptions 
Leader,   Norman  Woelfel,  Ohio  State  University. 
Participants:    Lillian   E.    McNulty,   Public    Schools,   Louisville, 

Ky.  and  others. 

4:05—5:30  General   EFL.A    Meeting. 

Presiding,  W.  A.  Wittich,  Director.  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion,  University   of   Wisconsin. 

Speaker,     Gardner    Hart.     Director,     Commission    on    Motion 
Pictures   in   Education.   American   Council   on   E^ducation. 
Undeveloped   Areas    in   School   Films 

Discussion.  Paul  Reed.  Director,  Visual-Radio  Dept.  Rochester 
Public  Schools,  N.   Y. 

Evening  Meeting 
8:00  General   Session— Speakers :   Norman   Cousins,  Archibald, 
MacLeish. 

Wednesday,  April  24,  Morning  Meeting 

Presiding,   I.   C.   Boerlin. 

Panel—Functions  of  a  Center  of  Audio-yisual  Aids 

Leader,  L.  C.  Larson,  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Indiana 
University. 

Participants:  David  B.  McCulley,  Director,  Bureau  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids,  University  of  Nebraska;  Glenn  Jones,  Director. 
Division  of  General  College  Extension,  Washington  State 
College;  David  Strom,  Director,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Center, 
University  of  Connecticut ;  Ernest  Tiemann,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Visual  Education,  Pueblo  Junior  College;  .\braham  Kras- 
ker.  Director,  Division  of  Teaching  .^ids,  Boston  University; 
Jesse  D.   Brown.  Director.  York  Film  Library    York.   Pa. 

Speaker,  Luther  H.  F2vans.  Librarian.  Library  of  Congress. 

Discussion,  Vernon  G.  Dameron,  Director  of  Audio-Visual 
Aids.    National    Education   Association.   Washington. 

12:15-2:00  EFLA    Luncheon.  Wardell-Shcraton  Hotel. 

Presiding.  J.  C.  Wardlaw.  Director,  Division  of  General  Ex- 
tension.   Ulu'versity    System   of   Georgia. 

Speaker,  Julien  Bryan,  Lecturer  and  Film  Producer,  Execu- 
tive  Director,   International   Film   Foundation. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 
Speaker,    Virgil    Jordan,    Rutgers,    New    Jersey,    "The    Frame 

of  the   Future   Educational   World." 
Presiding.   R.   Boyd  Gunning,   Director  of  Extension   Division. 

University   of   Oklahoma. 

Wednesday  Evening 

Presiding,    1.    C.    P.ocrlin, 

Speaker.  Julien  Bryan— "The  Film  in  International  Under- 
standing." 

Thursday,  April  25,  Morning  Session 

9:00-12:00  .\nnual    Business    Meeting   of   EFL.-X. 
12:30-2:00  EFLA-NUEA   Luncheon.  Wardell-Sheraton  Hotel. 
Presiding.   George   B.   Zehmer,   Dean,   University  of   Virginia. 
Speaker.   C.    R.   Reagan,   President,   Film  Council— "The  Film 
Council   of   Amenca". 

Afternoon  Meeting 

2  :Li-5 :00  Conducted    Inspection    Tour    of    Jam    Handy    plant. 
6:30  Dinner — General    Session,    (Michigan    Night). 
Friday,   April   26,    Morning    Meeting 
President,  James  S.   Kinder, 
Speaker,   Tom   Baird,   British   Information   Services,   London — 

"Intercultural    Relations    Through    Films". 
Discussion,  David  Strom.  Director.  Audio-Visual  Aids  Center. 

University  of   Connecticut. 
Presiding,     Edward    Rogel,    Central     Washington    College    of 

Education. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  John  Flory,  Executive  Secretary,  EFL.^— "The 

EFLA   Film   Evaluation   Prjoect". 
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Craig  16  mm.  Junior 
Splicer  is  inexpen- 
sive —  easy  to  use. 
Complete  with  bottle 
of  Craig  Safety  Film 
Cement  and  water 
container.  $3.95 


Craig  Master  Combi- 

nationgives  efficient, 
positive  splices,  16 
mm.  silent  or  sound 
film.  Has  Craig  1  6 
mm.  Senior  Splicer, 
pr.  of  Craig  Master 
geared  rewinds,  will 
take  800,  1200,  or 
1600  ft.  reels. 

$23.50 


Craig  Junior  Com- 
bination includes 
two  Craig  Jr.  400  ft. 
geared  rewinds, 
Craig  16  mm.  Jr. 
splicer,  bottle  Craig 
Safety  Film  Cement, 
and  water  container 
S8.9S 


Craig  Senior  Splicer 

for  1  6  mm.  sound  or 
silent  film.  Has  auto- 
matic dry  scraper  — 
four  simple  opera- 
tions without  wet- 
ting film  gives  you 
permanent  splices. 
$10.95 


Craig  16  mm.  Pro- 
jecto-Editor  permits 

careful  inspection  of 
your  scenes  inaction 
on  a  small  recessed 
miniature  screen. 
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=— STORIES    in    STILLS-=— 

2x2  COLOR  SLIDES 
SECOND  of  a  SERIES  on  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


^^^a4fudaei 


rr 


40  Slides— $10.70— Mounted  in  Glass 

A  continuous  story.    No   study  guides  re- 
quired.  The  color  views  and  projection  titles 
tell  the  story. 

Lef  us  prove  the  superiority  of  this  maieria\.    Send 
tor  preview  set.    No  obiigation.    Many  other  subjects. 

Cotolog  on  Request 

PHILP   PHOTO   VISUAL   SERVICE 

1954   Pasadena   Ave.  Long   Beach  6,   Calif. 


An   Aufhorifafive   New   Book   on   the 
UtUiiat'ion  of  Educafional  Sound  Films 

AUDIO-VISUAL 
PATHS  TO  LEARNING 

A  Comparison  of  Three  Classroom 
Methods  of  Using  Educational  Sound  Films 

By  WALTER  A.   WITTICH   and  JOHN   GUY   FOWLKES 
University  of  Wisconsin 

A  pioneer  study  in  an  important  new  area  of 
research  in  audio-visual  aids,  by  two  well- 
known  authorities  in  the  visual  education  field. 
Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  groups  were 
tested  on  27  Britannica  films,  with  and  without 
the  use  of  tested  teaching  methods.  The 
results  showed  a  striking  increase  in  student 
achievement  with  the  use  of  the  exact  teach- 
ing methods  described  by  the  authors.  An  In- 
valuable book  for  classroom  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, supervisors,  and  courses  in  visual  aids. 
Just  published    (March    1946). 

Price  $2.00 
HARPER  &   BROTHERS   PUBLISHERS 

ORDER   BLANK 
HARPER  &   BROTHERS 
49  East  33d  St.,   New  Yorl(   16,   N.   Y. 

Please    send    me copy(ies)    of    Audio-Visual    Paths 

to   Learning   at   S2.00    (10';    discount   to   teacliersl. 

n  $ enclosed.  [j   Please    send    C.O.D. 

rj  Send   on   approval.     I    promise   to   remit   within    10 
days   or  return   the  book. 

Nome: 

Address: 

School  Affiliation; 
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Audio-Visual  Groups  to  Convene  in  Detroit 

The  first  Michigan  state-wide  .Audio-Visual  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Detroit  April  5-6,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. State  Teacher  Training  Institutions,  and  the 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  advance  program  states  that  "Practicality"  will 
be  the  conference  keynote.  Such  questions  as  "How- 
can  I  use  motion  pictures  in  my  classes,"  "What  is  an 
adequate  learning  aids  program  for  my  school,"  and 
"How  do  I  .start  building  an  audio-visual  program 
for  my  .school  system,"  will  be  considered.  Sectional 
meetings  will  di.scuss  the  topics :  "Projected  Visuals  in 
the  Classroom,"  "Radio  or  Recordings,  \\'hich  and 
When?",  "The  Audio-Visual  Program  in  the  Rural 
School,"  "Getting  the  School  Ready  for  the  .Audio- 
Visual   Program." 

Speakers  will  include  Floyde  Brooker.  U.  S.  Oftlce 
of  Education.  Dr.  Alice  Keliher.  New  York  University, 
and  Vernon  Dameron.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  session  a  thirty-to-forty  minute  period  has  been 
.scheduled  for  previews  of  unusual  and  recently-released 
educational  films.  Demonstrations  will  show  actual 
classroom  use  of  moiion  pictures  and  recordings. 

Concurrent  with  the  state  conference,  on  .April  4-5, 
there  will  be  a  closed  meeting  of  audio-visual  directors 
to  consider  what  should  be  the  policy  of  schools  in 
regard  to  commercially  sponsored  teaching  aids.  Dr. 
Arthur  Stenius.  Coordinator  of  Visual,  Radio  and 
Safety  Education  for  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  and 
Chairman  of  the  State  Audio- Visual  -Aids  Committee, 
has  invited  representatives  of  twenty  of  the  largest 
cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  directors  of  certain 
University  film  libraries  to  participate.  Three  represen- 
tative views  of  the  problem  will  be  presented — by  an 
educator  (Dr.  S.  .A.  Courtis),  a  representative  of  pro- 
ducers of  non-.sponsored  teaching  materials  (Dennis 
Williams  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films),  and  a 
representative  of  the  sponsors  ( an  executive  from 
General  Motors).  After  a  general  policy  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  participants,  committees  will  be  appointed 
to  work  out  details  of  the  statement  of  policy.  Paul 
Reed  (Rochester.  New  York.  Public  .Schools)  will 
give  the  final  report  on  the  policy  formulated  by  the 
group  at  the  closing  session  Saturday  morning. 

In  addition  to  the  above  meetings,  the  steering 
committee  of  Zone  3  of  the  Department  of  Visual  In- 
struction will  hold  a  ]jre-conference  get-together  on 
April  4. 

All  groui)s  will  assemble  in  the  Horace  Rackham 
Educational  Memorial  at  60  Farnsworth  .Street.  De- 
troit. 

Connecticut  Visual  Educators  Meet 

The  Connecticut  .\udio-\'isual  lidncaiion  As.socia- 
tion  presented  an  interesting  program  in  Bridgeport 
February  16.  Mary  Louise  .Alexander  reported  on  the 
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progress  of  the  Stamford  Library  project  in  audio- 
visual aids ;  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Nerden,  suf)ervisor  of 
Audio- Visual  Aids.  State  Department  of  Education 
suggested  some  ideas  for  CAVEA  and  educators  inter- 
ested in  audio-visual  aids,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Landry  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  demonstrated 
the  use  of  recordings  in  the  Teaching  of  literature. 
Hardy  R.  Finch  of  Greenwich  High  School,  presided. 

First  Meeting  of  New  York  Film  Council 

John  Grierson,  pioneer  film  producer,  delivered  the 
main  address  on  "The  Place  of  the  Film  in  the  Present 
Social  Scene"  at  the  opening  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
newly  organized  New  York  Film  Council  at  the  Hotel 
Sheraton.  February  13. 

Over  250  producers,  distributors,  and  visual  educa- 
tion group  leaders  from  the  non-theatrical  film  world 
greeted  Mr.  Grierson  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
survey  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Thomas  J.  Brandon,  of 
the  Film  Council  of  America,  who  ably  summarized  the 
background  of  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Film 
Council.  Commander  Orville  Goldner,  former  head 
of  the  Training  Film  Motion  Picture  Branch,  Navy 
Photographic  Division,  served  as  temporary  chairman, 
and  introduced  Mr.  Grierson. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Grierson  outlined  the  history  of 
the  documentary  film  movement  and  stressed  the  fact 
that  through  its  work  in  the  war  the  film  has  finally 
come  into  fuller  recognition  as  a  powerful  medium  of 
public  education.  Because  of  its  new  recognition,  it 
is  important  that  the  motion  picture  continue  to  do 
in  peace  the  job  it  accomplished  in  the  field  of  report- 
ing and  education  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Grierson  ended  his  speech  with  an  outline  of 
a  six  point  working  program  to  help  bring  order  to 
production,  distribution  and  the  use  of  information 
films  in  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Film  Council  will  hold  monthly  lunch- 
eon meetings,  based  on  the  pattern  established  by 
the  Washington  Visual  Workers  during  the  war.  The 
luncheon  will  feature  a  guest  speaker  who  will  talk  on 
a  subject  of  common  interest  to  producers,  distributors, 
and  users  of  non-theatrical  films.  The  formation  of  the 
Council  was  initiated  by  the  Film  Council  of  America. 

Atlanta  Group  Organizes  Film  Council 

Walter  Bell,  recently  returned  as  director  of  the 
audio-visual  program  in  the  Atlanta,  Georgia  public 
schools,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  newly-organized 
Film  Council  of  Atlanta.  Mr.  Bell  served  as  a  major 
in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps'  training  film  pro- 
gram during  the  war. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the  group,  composed  of 
representatives  of  organizations  interested  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  16mm  motion  pictures  and  other 
audio-visual  aids  to  education  are:  John  W.  Fox  of 
Films,  Inc..  co-chairman,  and  Miss  Hazel  Calhoun  of 
the  Calhoun  Company,  secretary-treasurer. 


SEE  AND  DISCUSS 
THESE  TIMELY  FILMS 


35mm  Silent  Slide  Films 

for  Adult  and  School  Groups, 

Junior  High  School  up 

"THE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE"  eO  dramatic  pictures 
and  narration  designed  to  further  American  under- 
standing of  the  French  and  their  problems.  Printed 
text  and  guide. 

35mm  SLIDEFILM  and  Guide  $2.50 

"THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER"  (its  structure 

and  Function)-Reviewed  by  United  Nations  In- 
formation Office.  "Clearest  —  most  vivid  explanation." 

—  Educational  Screen 
35mm  SLIDEFILM,  4  Booklets  $2.50 

"WHAT  FOREIGN  TRADE  MEANS  TO  YOU" 

-Produced  by  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
Graphic  story  presentation.  Packet  includes  best-seller 
pamphlet  of  same  title,  narration  and  2  comics. 

35mm  SLIDEFILM,  4  Booklets  $2.50 

"FORWARD  ALL  TOGETHER" -Produced  by 

COUNCIL  AGAINST  INTOLERANCE  IN  AMER- 
ICA. Powerful  story  of  discrimination  —  its  causes  and 
what  we  can  do  to  survive  the  threat  of  an  atomic  age, 
"Cooperate  or  atomize!" 

35mm  SLIDEFILM  and  Guide  $2.50 

"AMERICAN  COUNTERPOINT" -Photographs  by 

ALEXANDER  ALLAND.  Americans,  immigrants  all 
—  our  likenesses  and  differences  strengthening  democ- 
racy in  action,  blending  cultures  in  a  rich  symphony. 

35mm  SLIDEFILM  and  Guide  $2.50 


•ORDER  FORM 


FILM  PUBLISHERS,   INC. 

12  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  1 7,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  following   slide  films  and  printed  aids 
@  $2.50  each  postpaid: 

copies  "The  People  of  France" 

copies  "The  United  Nations  Charter" 

copies  "What  Foreign  Trade  Means  to  You" 

copies  "Forward  All  Together" 

copies  "American  Counterpoint" 

D  CASH  ENCLOSED         ~  PIEASE  BILL 

NAME 

GROUP  
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Educational  Screen 


Complete  Library  of 
RELIGIOUS  FILMS 

on  16mm  SOUND 

as  well  as  over  2000 
features,  shorts,  mu- 
sicals and  cartoons. 

Newest  1 6nnm 
Sound  Equipnnent 

Reserve  your  copy  of 

fhe  new  Swank  Catalog,  nowl 

SRay  Swank,  Pres. 
WANK  MOTION  PICTURES 


Scene  from 

"King  of  Kings" 


614  N.  Shinker  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUIS    5,    MO. 


Now    in    production 
for  release  in  March 

SPEEDING  YOUR  READING 

TO  min — 76mm  Sound 

PENMANSHIP      IMPROVER 

70  min — 76mm  Sound 

For  high  school  and  adult  edueafion  classrooms.  Visual 
education  directors  and  scfiooi  preview  commiftees 
may  preview  without  charge  before  purchase.  Pre- 
view   and    renial    reservations    now    being    accepted. 

CATALOG 

TEACHING    AIDS    EXCHANGE 

Box  1127  Modesto,  California 


COVARROBIAS 

-^         MURAL/WAPS 

Endlessly  fascinating  .  .  .  scientifically  accurate 
studies  of  the  vital  Pacific  area  in  nine  brilliant 
colors.  Detailed  and  decorative  visual  aids  to  un- 
derstanding current  world  events.  Third  edition 
now  on  press,  for  delivery  in  December  .  .  10.75 
the  set  (series  of  six). 

SCHWABACHERFREY 

735    /y\ARKET    STREET   -SAN    FRANCISCO 


"FIBER  FLAX, 
THE  SOURCE  OF  LINEN" 

Its  production,  processing  and 

some  other  uses 

16MM  COLOR  AND  SOUND 

This  400-foot  reel  is  first  of  a  technically-super- 
vised series  for  classroom  use. 

Also  Western  Subjects 
2x2  Color  Slides,  Photographs, 
35mm  Filmstrips,  16mm  Movies. 

WESTERN  COLORFILMS 

3734  N.E.  Chico  Sf.  Portland  13.  Ore. 


SEE  lis  G     is     LEARNIISG 

Nearly  2000  views  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  2  x  2  Kodachrome. 
Write  Today  tor  FREE  Catalog 

KIME        KOLOR        PICTURES 

1761     Sonoma     Dr.,     Dept.     2,     Altadena,     California 

Authorized   dealer  for:  CATHEDRAL   PICTURES    (Religious) 


Expansion  at  University  of  Iowa 

To  provide  increased  service  to  Iowa  schools  and 
help  them  take  advantage  of  the  latest  concepts  and 
trends  in  audio-visual  instruction,  the  Bureau  of  Visu- 
al Instruction  of  the  Extension  Division,  University 
of  Iowa,  is  expanding  its  stafif  and  facilities. 

Lieut.  I.ee  W.  Cochran,  former  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau—on  leave  with  the  Navy  for  the  past  three 
years — has  returned  to  the  University  as  Executive 
Assistant  in  the  Extension  Division.  John  R.  Hedges, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  promoted  to  Director. 

A  new  Audio-Visual  Aids  Laboratory  will  be  es- 
tablished to  assist  school  admiilistrators  and  teachers 
in  the  organization  and  operation  of  an  audio-visual 
teaching  program,  and  a  $250,000  unit  of  the  new 
Communications  Center  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  expanding  program  in  audio-visual  instruction. 

Television  Developments 

In  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  demonstra- 
tion of  ultra  high  frequency  color  television, 
held  for  the  press  in  New  York  last  month,  motion  pic- 
tures and  slides  were  used  to  illustrate  the  educational, 
commercial  and  artistic  advantages  of  color.  Accord- 
ing to  Worthington  Miner,  manager  of  the  CBS  tele- 
vision department,  the  demonstration  proved  that  all 
major  obstacles  to  color  television  had  been  overcome 
and  that,  with  proper  support,  it  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  early  in    1947. 

This  statement  is  in  contradiction  to  remarks  made 
by  E.  W.  Engstrom,  vice-president  in  charge  of  re- 
search, RCA  laboratories,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Electrical  Society  which  followed  closely  the 
CBS  color  demonstration.  Mr.  Engstrom  declared  that 
the  RCA  black-and-white,  all-electronic  television  sys- 
tem was  ready  for  the  home,  but  that  color  was  one 
of  the  technical  advances  that  belonged  in  the  future. 
Several  weeks  previous  to  the  CBS  demonstration, 
color  television  was  presented  by  RCA.  at  which  time 
it  was  emphasized  that  no  system  of  transmitting  and 
receiving  colors  electronically  had  been  developed  as 
yet  and  that  it  would  be  five  years  before  a  satisfac- 
tory electronic  color  system,  equal  in  clarity  to  present 
black-and-white  television,  would  be  suitable  for  the 
public,  RCA  engineers  are  convinced  that  any  mechan- 
ical color  system  is  outmoded. 

The  CBS  system  utilizes  mechanicaly  rotating  discs 
to  inject  the  basic  colors  of  red,  green  and  blue  which, 
^'Ir.  Miner  stated,  have  given  less  trouble  than  any  of 
the  electronic  components  of  the  system.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  color  television  should  not  be  dela\-ed  until  it 
can  be  accomplished  electronicallv. 

It  was  estimated  that  color  receivers  for  the  home 
would  be  about  10  ])er  cent  more  than  black-and-white. 
RC.\  exhibited  sets  that  will  sell  for  about  $200. 
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Speaking     of     Fundamentals... 


VmAj  CORONET  Instructional  Films  provide 
^Hv    essential  basic  training 


From  "How  to  Study"  — William  H.  Brink,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Education,  Northwestern  University, 
col/oborofor. 


From  "How  to  Use  Q  Library'*—  Miss  Alice 
Lotirer,  Assf.  Professor  of  library  Science,  Uni- 
versity  of    minor;,    Urbona,    co//ofaorotor. 


The  illustrations  at  the  left  are  from  two  new  CORONET  instructional 
Films  —  How  to  Study  and  How  to  Use  a  Library.  There  ore  others 
equally  important  _  We  Discover  fhe  Dictionary,  Soccer  for  Girls, 
Springboard  Techniques,  Batting  Fundamentals,  Catching,  How 
Man  Made  Day  and  The  Nature  of  Color  are  a  few  of  the  latest 
ones.  Dozens  have  been  announced  previously  and  many  others 
are  in  production. 

Nearly  all  CORONET  Instructional  Films  offer  the  added  ad- 
vantages of  full  natural  color.  Some  ore  also  available  in 
black-and-white,  and  a  few  which  do  not  require  color  are 
black-and-white  only.  All  are  offered  at  moderate  cost  and 
on  terms  to  suit  budget  plans. 

For  complete  informafion  concerning  CORONET  Films 
now  available  and  new  ones  as  released,  write  lo  — 


^ 


CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL   FILMS 
919  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  II,  ILL. 


Filming  the  Fearful 

Details  of  how  the  U.  .S.  Xavy  and  Arniy  willphoto- 
graph  the  forthcoming  Pacific  atom  bomb  tests  from 
every  possible  angle  by  remote-controlled,  long-range 
aerial  and  motion  picture  cameras,  have  been  revealed. 
The  program  was  announced  by  the  Fairchild  Camera 
&-  Instrument  Corporation  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
supjjlying  its  facilities  and  ex])erience  in  photography, 
radio  and  electronics  toward  the  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  the  scores  of  cameras  involved. 

Flatteries  of  cameras  are  to  be  mounted  atop  heavy 
100-foot  steel  towers  on  several  islands  five  to  10  miles 
distant  from  the  target,  in  the  Bikini  Atoll,  Marshall 
Islands.  The  cameras  must  be  shielded  in  tower  rooms 
constructed  of  thick  lead  sheets.  Inside  the  lead  hous- 
ing the  cameras,  additionally  protected  liy  airtight, 
wateq^roof  boxes,  will  photograph  through  optically 
flat  windows  and  thence  through  portholes  in  the  lead 
housing,  the  portholes  to  close  automatically  after  the 
pictures  are  taken,  to  prevent  entrance  of  radio-active 
waves.  Both  the  aircraft  cameras,  which  range  in  size 
up  to  the  70-pound  Fairchild  navy  type  F-56  cameras 
with  40-inch  telephoto  lenses,  and  the  movie  cameras, 
in  both  16-  and  35-mm  sizes,  will  ]5oint  horizontally  to 
the  scene  of  the  atom  bomb  explosions.  The  cameras 
will  be  operated  by  radio  from  a  distant  ship. 

Pjecause  of  the  intense  heat  that  will  be  generated 
by  the  atom  bomb  explosions,  the  cameras'  lenses  will 
be  covered  by  heavy  neutral  density  filters,  which, 
operated  by  photo  cells,  will  move  away  from  the  len- 


ses to  permit  photography  an  instant  after  the  flash. 
If  the  len.ses  were  not  protected  they  would  let  so 
much  heat  through  to  the  cameras'  magazines  that  the 
film,  even  though  non-inflammable,  might  melt.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  may  be  several  weeks  after  a  test  be- 
fore any  human  can  approach  the  camera  houses,  as 
the  surrounding  water  is  likely  to  be  so  radio-activated. 

In  addition  to  the  photography  from  the  towers,  the 
tests  will  be  photographed  thoroughly  from  the  air. 
Navy  and  Army  planes,  manned  by  photographic  crews, 
will  fly  at  safe  distances,  and  at  all  altitudes  up  to  30,- 
000  feet,  carrying  batteries  of  long  focal  length  aerial 
cameras.  Radar  cameras,  recently  developed  by  Fair- 
child,  will  also  be  used.  Too.  several  planes  operated 
by  remote  control  and  carrying  radio-operated  cameras, 
will  fly  closer  than  the  manned  jilanes  to  the  scene  of 
the  atomic  blast. 

Film  Maker  Leaves  Government  Post 

Jarvis  B.  Couillard,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  is  leav- 
ing government  service  after  four  years  to  go  over- 
seas with  the  International  Film  Foundation  to  head 
a  group  that  will  make  documentary  films  about  the 
people  of  Europe. 

Couillard  worked  with  the  Signal  Corps  at  Wright 
Field.  Ohio,  making  training  films.  Later  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  motion  picture  section,  engineering  divi- 
sion. He  was  responsible  for  the  monthly  newsreel. 
Engineering  Division  StafT  Reports.  This  enabled  ofifi- 
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Educational  Screen 


Complete 
16mm  Film  Service 

Finest  and  Most  Complete  Selection 

of  16mm  Sound  Films  for 

Schools  —  Churches  —  fnsf/tuf/ons 

Deluxe  Features  —  also  a 
Variety  of  Short  Subjects, 

Enterfamment,  Educafional,  Religious 

Special   Renfal   Rotes   .   .   .    Wr>fe  for   free   Catalog. 

CATHEDRAL        RELIGIOUS        FILMS 

SOUTHERN     VISUAL     FILMS 

686-9  Shrine   Buildinq  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


Visual  Teaching  Aids 

2  X  2  COLOR  SLIDE  SERIES 

—  ART  SUBJECTS  — 

EXPRESSIVE  FORMS  IN  NATURE 

INTERPRETATIONS    OF  THE   GREAT   MASTERS 

ARTISTS  AT  WORK:  THE  POTTER'S  WORKSHOP 

MODERN  CERAMIC  ART 
FUNCTION    AND    FORM    IN    MODERN    HOUSING 
MEXICAN  NATIONAL  COSTUMES 
DIEGO  RIVERA  MURALS 
Eock    series    mounted    under    glat$,    wjffi    study    guide,    in    our 
new.  sturdy,  cloth-covered  slide  box.    A  complete  unit  of  visual 
teaching   material — easy  fo   check  In   or  out.     Write  tor  partic- 
ulars about  these  and  ofiier  2  >  2  educaf ienal  color  slide  series. 


Get  on  our  malting  list. 


:Ht0ndAifA^CoUm§^ 


814  West  Eighth  St. 
Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 


COLOR     SLIDES 

Outstanding  sets  of  natural  color  2  i  2 

slides    by    authorities    in    their    fields 

Life  and  Features  of  Latin  America — Bird, 

Animal  and  Plant  Life  of  Western  U.  S.  A. 

ilvaHable    for    Sole    or    Renfal    .    .    .    Send    for    Cofalofi. 

SHADOW    ARTS    STUDIO  (Colorilid*  Library) 

Wickenden  lldg.  (P.  O.  >o>  471)   I03i  Chorro  St. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.   CALIFORNIA 


3 


MM  STRIP  FILMS 

Send  for  1946  Catalog 

STILLFILM.  INC. 

8443  Melrose  Ave.         HOLLYWOOD  46.  CALIF. 


Hold  your  BOTANY  FIELD  TRIPS 

In  the  CLASSROOM 

Native  Flora  of  the  Pacific  States  in  Natural  Color  2x2  Kodachroma 
Slides.  Scientifically  accurate.  Professional  photography.  In  use  in 
Colleges,  Museums  and  Schools  thruout  the  Country.    List  on  request. 

BROOKING  TATUM.   Kelseyville,  Calif. 


SLIDES     General   Science 11  roUs 

35  mm.     Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

*     Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

F  I  Ij  Jfl     Fundconentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  for  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  2m\  Suffern,  New  York 


MAKE  TOUR  OWH 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

Ute  ■•die-Mato— Regelar  Sin  3V4"i4" 
or  tko  NEW  DUPLEX  2"i2" 

on   sale  by  Theatre  Supply  Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO..  tnc.  Dopt.  V 

222  Oftkridce  BWd..  Daytena  Beaeh.  Fla. 


cers  to  view  the  latest  projects  at  Wright  Field  with- 
out making  a  personal  trip  to  the  laboratories.  He  also 
filmed  "The  Story  of  Wright  Field,"  which  covered 
the  ten-year  period  before  the  war.  The  picture  showed 
the  part  that  Wright  Field  displayed  in  the  development 
of  the  AAF. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  he  made 
motion  pictures  there  and  did  photo  features  for  the 
Minneapolis   papers. 

Program  on  Film's  Role  in 
Education  for  Democracy 

On  March  15  New  York  educators  met  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  to  discuss  "The  Role  of  the  Film 
in  Education  for  Democracy,"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Visual  Instruction  Section  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education,  of  which 
Esther  L.  Berg  is  chairman. 

Dr.  V.  C.  Arnspiger  demonstrated  how  the  class- 
room film  can  teach  democracy  with  the  showing  of 
two  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  films.  Democracy 
and  Despotism.  The  Cumniington  Story  was  used  by 
Helen  Grayson,  director,  to  illustrate  how  the  docu- 
mentary film  can  teach  democracy,  by  showing  how 
effectively  groups  with  different  cultural  backgrounds 
can  learn  to  live  together  harmoniously.  Julien  Bryan 
illustrated  his  talk  on  how  the  film  on  international 
relations  can  teach  democracy,  with  the  O.  I.  A.  A. 
film  The  Comity  Agent  which  portrays  small  town 
rural  life  in  America  and  the  pattern  of  our  democratic 
way  of  living. 


A  Reader  Speaks 

WHEN  I  finished  reading  the  January  SCREEN,  I 
thought  to  myself,  "I  must  write  and  tell  them 
that  it  is  the  best  issue  that  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time,"  but  got  so  very  busy  that  no  letter  was  sent. 
Then  when  I  finished  reading  the  February  issue  last 
night,  I  resolved  not  to  let  anything  stand  in  my  way 
of  repeating  the  same  thought.  Really,  the  last  two 
issues  have  been  outstanding,  it  seems  to  me.  Con- 
gratulations ! 

Mr.  Dameron  was  in  to  see  me  last  Saturday  and 
he  seems  enthusiastic  about  the  prosjjects  of  DVI. 
That,  plus  the  "Diversitorials"  in  February,  gives  me 
great  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  organization. 

.'\gain,  congratulations  on  a  really  good  magazine ! 

LELIA  TROLINGER.  Director 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
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Current  Film  News 


■  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  II,  treat  physical  training, 
science  and  nature  study  in  four  new 
16  mm  educational  motion  pictures.  All 
four  pictures  have  been  produced  in 
color,  but  prints  of  the  first  two  films 
described  below  are  available  in  black 
and    white. 

Batting  Fundamentals  1  reel)  is  the 
first  in  the  Baseball  Series  and  covers 
the  selection  of  a  bat,  the  stance,  the 
grip,  the  stride,  the  swing  and  the 
followthru,  and  bunting.  Proper  form 
for  each  is  demonstrated  by  players 
noted  for  their  correct  form.  Produced 
under  the  supervision  of  James  Smil- 
goff.  Instructor  at  the  Chicago  Cubs 
Training  Camp,  and  Coach  of  Base- 
ball,   Chicago   Public   Schools. 

Sulfur  and  Its  Compounds  (1  reel) 
shows  the  preparation  of  three  allo- 
tropic  forms  of  sulfur  .  .  .  rhombic, 
monoclinic  or  prismatic,  and  amor- 
phous or  plastic  .  .  .  sulfuric  acid  and 
sulfur  dioxide.  It  also  presents  various 
uses  of  sulfur  compounds  in  industry, 
in  the  home,  in  medicine,  and  in  the 
extermination  of  insect  pests.  Pro- 
duced under  the  supervision  of  E.  C. 
Waggoner,  Director  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation, Elgin  (111.)  Public  Schools  and 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  Tech- 
nological Institute  and  Northwestern 
University. 

Camouflage  In  Nature  By  Pattern 
Making  (^  reel)  presents  numerous 
examples  of  birds,  animals,  insects, 
fish,  reptiles  and  amphibians  which 
depend  upon  the  camouflage  of  pat- 
tern to  protect  them  from  their 
enemies.  This  film  was  prepared  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Miss  Harriet 
M.  Smith  of  the  Chicago  .\cademy 
of  Science,  with  nature  photography 
by  C.  J.  Albrecht,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum; 
A.  M.  Bailey,  Sc.  D..  Colorado  Mus- 
eum of  Natural  History,  and  O.  S. 
Pettingill,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Carleton  Col- 
lege. 

Camouflage  In  Nature  By  Form 
And  Color  Matching  (1  reel),  which 
includes  many  striking  examples  of 
nature  photography,  was  produced  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Harriet  M. 
Smith,  Chicago  Academy  of  Science, 
with  nature  photography  by  A.  M. 
Bailey,  Sc.  D.,  O.  S.  Pettingill,  Jr.  and 
A.  L.  Melander,  Ph.  D.,  formerly 
College  of  the  City  of  New   York. 

JVeview  prints  are  available  for  the 
examination  of  those  interested  in 
purchasing  prints  for  permanent  use. 

■  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COM- 
PANY, INC.,  Great  Neck,  New  York 
Is  offering  free  of  charge  its  new  mo- 
tion picture:  The  Sperry  Gyrosyn 
Compass — 16mm  sound,  25  minutes. 
This  is  a  flight  and  navigation 
instrument     which     provides    a    stable 


directional  indication  under  all  condi- 
tions of  air  turbulence.  The  film  has 
three  main  parts:  Flux  Valve,  Re- 
peater, Gyrosyn. 

■  INTERNATIONAL  THEATRI- 
CAL AND  TELEVISION  CORP.  25 
West  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  has 
acquired  for  16mm  distribution 
throughout   the   United   States: 

Atlantic  Crossroads  (1  reel)  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada.  It  relates  Newfoundland's 
role  in  wartime,  her  physical  and 
economical  structure  and  her  post-war 
prospects.  From  this  island  during 
the  war,  airmen  took  off  to  protect 
Atlantic  convoys  against  the  Nazi 
submarine  menace,  to  check  on  weath- 
er and  to  ferry  bombers  to  Europe 
from  North  American  factories.  The 
film  surveys  the  barren  hinterland  and 
the  busy  outports  of  Newfoundland. 
It  contrasts  the  depressions  of  the 
Thirties  with  the  sudden  feverish  ac- 
tivity of  war.  Finally  it  looks  to  a 
future  when  on  the  new  world  maps, 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  will  be 
key  points  on  our  global  air  routes 
and  essential  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  The  film  is  avail- 
able for  sale  or  rental. 

■  BRITISH  INFORMATION  SER- 
VICES, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  announce  two  more  films  on 
child  health,  which  are  intended  par- 
ticularly for  parents  and  teachers: 

Your  Children's  Ears  (2  reels),  in 
which  the  physiology  of  the  ear  is 
explained  in  detail  by  animated  draw- 
ings. The  close  relation  of  the  nose 
and  throat  and  the  dangers  of  the 
common  cold  are  shown.  Often  chil- 
dren who  appear  dull  and  unrespon- 
sive are  suffering  from  hearing  dif- 
ficulties which  can  be  easily  cleared 
up   with    proper   medical   attention. 

Your  Children's  Teeth  (2  reels)  —an 
explanation  of  the  structure  of  first 
and  second  teeth  and  their  growth. 
Stressed  are  the  importance  of  pre- 
natal care,  a  well  balanced  diet  for  the 
child,  proper  method  of  brushing  the 
teeth    and    dental    attention. 

British  Information  Services  have 
also  released  recently  two  films  in 
a  new  series  titled  "Famous  Scenes 
from  Shakespeare",  enacted  by  lead- 
ing   British    actors. 

Julius  Caesar  (2  reels)  depicts  the 
Forum  scene  which  follows  the  assassi- 
nation   of    Caesar. 

MacBeth  (2  reels)  presents  the  Mur- 
der and  Sleepwalking  scenes  from  the 
famous    play. 

Other  rental  sources  for  these  two 
excerpts  from  Shakespeare  are  Bell 
&  Howell  Co.,  1801  Larchmont  Ave., 
Chicago  13,  and  International  Film 
Bureau,  84  E.  Randolph   St.,   Chicago, 
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Educational  Screen 


■  Y.  M.  C.  A.  MOTION  PICTURE 
BUREAU,  347  Madison  Ave,  New 
York  17,  is  distributing  free  of  charge 
the    newly-released     16mm    color-film: 

Fit  and  Fair  (2  reels),  produced  for 
Richard  Hudnut  by  Films  for  Indus- 
try, Inc.  Good  posture  and  good 
grooming  form  the  theme  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  basic  rules  of  health  and 
beauty,  with  the  "do's"  and  "don'ts" 
of  posture,  poise,  diet,  and  grooming; 
are  demonstrated  by  Ann  Delafield, 
beauty  authority.  Designed  for  the 
teen-age  girl,  the  film  shows  how  to 
utilize  routine  motions  of  daily  liv- 
ing to  develop  a  sound  and  beautiful 
body,  how  to  select  the  right  foods, 
and  how  to  apply  make-up  for  natur- 
al effect. 

■  DEVRY  FILMS,  llll  Armitage 
Ave.,  Chicago  14,  have  acquired  four 
new  16mm  sound  films  on  Social 
Studies,  which  may  be  rented  fro;ii 
them.    These    subjects    are: 

The  World  in  Which  We  Live  (2 
reels),  which  presents  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  animal  and 
plant   life   during  the  past  ages. 

The  Growth  of  Mankind  (1  reel), 
the  story  of  man's  progress  from 
savagery  to  modern  civilization.  The 
explorations  of  the  late  Dr.  Breasted 
are    pictured. 

The  Growth  of  America  (1  reel), 
designed  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
America's  past  history,  emphasizing 
how  the  present  is  interwoven  with 
the    past. 

Today  and  Tomorrow  (lyi  reels), 
an  explanation  of  the  scientific  and 
industrial  background  of  today  in  con- 
trast to  the  background  of  yesterday. 
The  film  surveys  the  use  of  power, 
man's  conquest  of  the  air,  and  the 
contribution  made  by  machines. 

Entertainment  Films  in  16mm 

■  COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES 
CORP.,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
19,  has  obtained  exclusive  16  mm 
distribution  rights  to  the  L'nited  Art- 
ists feature:  Hangmen  Also  Die — a 
tense,   suspense-filled   drama   based  on 


actual  situation.-,  during  Nazi  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia.  Portrays  the 
fearless  fighters  of  the  Czech  under- 
ground patriots  against  Nazi  terror- 
ism and  oppression,  culminating  in 
the  slaying  of  Reinhard  Heydricli,  the 
notorious   Nazi  hangman. 


Q  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY, 
1801  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  is 
offering  to  approved  ncii-theatrical 
audiences  current  16inin  film  releases 
of: 

The    Merry    Monahans    (9    reels),    a 
cavalcade    of   vaudeville    leading    from 


the  three-a-day  to  the  Follies,  featur- 
ing Donald  O'Connor,  Peggy  Ryan 
and    Jack    Oakie. 


San  Diego,  I  Love  You  (8  reels) 
a  family  comedy  involving  an  ambit- 
ious girl,  four  obstreperous  kid  broth- 
ers and  a  dreamy  school  teacher  fa- 
ther who  turns  inventor.  The  cast  in- 
cludes Jon  Hall,  Louise  Allbritton, 
Edward  Horton,  Eric  Blore,  Buster 
Keaton. 

Mutiny  on  the  Elsinore  (7  reels), 
a  super-feature  based  on  Jack  Lon- 
don's sea  thriller.  Author-hero,  played 
bj-  Paul  Lukas,  takes  passage  on  a 
sailing  ship  in  search  of  color  for  a 
novel  and  finds  more  adventure  than 
he  had   bargained   for. 

Babes  on  Swing  Street  (7  reels),  a 
typical  Peggy  Ryan  vehicle.  Kids 
open  juvenile  night  club  to  support 
group  of  their  members  in  music 
scholarships. 

The  Singing  Sheriff  (6  reels),  a 
unique  nni.sical  Western  that  kids 
itself  in  uproarious  satire.  The  com- 
mentator's remarks  help  further  to 
take  it  off  the  beaten   path. 


Eastln  Pictures  Expansion 

A  new  rental  plan  is  announced  in 
the  Spring  1946  Guidebook  to  Instruc- 
tional pilins  now  being  issued  by  Eastin 
Pictures  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Under 
this  plan,  which  was  worked  out  with  the 
assistance  of  several  educators  prominent 
in  the  field  of  visual  instruction,  schools 
may  rent  films  for  a  full  school  week 
for  about  the  same  amount  as  formerly 
charged  for  one  day's  use.  Speaking  of 
this  new  development,  Paul  C.  Reed,  di- 
rector of  visual  and  radio  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
commented  that  the  "plan  is  unique  in 
providing  a  distribution  procedure  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  best  utili- 
zation practice." 

Eastin's  new  Guidebook  contains  48 
pagesof  carefully  selected  instructional 
films,  each  described  in  some  detail.  While 
it  offers  numerous  films  of  a  general 
educational  nature,  the  new  list  shows 
that  the  E^astin  library  is  rapidly  being 
e.x])anded  to  include  a  good  assortment  of 
films  meeting  specific  teaching  needs. 
Other  Eastin  lists  currently  available  are 


Back  at  their  desks  at  Eastin 
Pictures  Co.  are  these  World 
War  II  veterans.  Left  to  right, 
back  row — T/5  Kenneth  J.  Olsen, 
Army  Medical  corps;  Electric- 
ian's Mate  (first  class)  Tom  F. 
Smith,  USNR;  S/Sgt.  Newell  H. 
Dailey,  Air  Force  weather  serv- 
ice. Center — Lieut.  Kent  Eastin, 
USNR.  Front  Row— Major 
Robert  K.  Hieronymus,  Army 
inspector  general's  department; 
Capt.  W.  Reid  Wooldridge,  Army 
field  artillery;  Capt.  Edward  H. 
Hieronymus,  Army  quartermaster 
corps. 


an  88-page  catalog  of  entertainment  films, 
an  "Economy"  list  of  116  complete  pro- 
grams, and  a  special  list  of  49  new  recre- 
ational short  subjects.  .All  these  lists 
contain  numerous  pictures  suitable  for 
school  use. 

Eastin  Pictures  Co.,  which  lost  every 
male  employee  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  is  now  welcoming  its  veterans 
home.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  six 
ex-service  men.  including  Kent  D.  Eastin, 
head  of  the  firm,  have  returned  to  ex- 
ecutive positions  with  the  company.  A 
seventh  received  his  discharge  and  re- 
turned to  his  desk  several  months  ago. 
The  firm  takes  considerable  pride  in  the 
war  record  of  these  veterans.  Of  the 
seven,  five  saw  extensive  service  over- 
seas, four  rose  to  commissioned  rank 
and  two  were  decorated  for  bravery  under 
fire. 

In  addition  to  the  old  employees  who 
have  returned,  other  ex-service  men 
have  been  added  to  the  staff,  and  at 
present  the  company  can  boast  that  every 
man  it  employs  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War   |[. 
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AMONG  THE  PRODUCERS 


New  I6nnm  Producing 
Company  in  the  Midwest 

With  wide  experience  in  the  making 
of  instructional,  training  and  public 
education  films,  a  group  of  film  mak- 
ers has  just  formed  a  new  producing 
company.  This  company,  Sixteen 
Screen,  Inc.,  has  opened  a  large  studio 
in  Des  Plaines.  Illinois,  where  it  has 
commenced  work  on  a  series  of  16 
nmi  educational  color  and  sound  mo- 
tion pictures. 

President  and  Director  of  Photog- 
raphy is  Robert  J.  Longini,  lately  a 
Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Mr.  Lon- 
gini, before  the  war,  operated  his  own 
still  and  motion  photography  studio 
in  Chicago.  In  1940  he  joined  the 
Army,  and  in  the  Signal  Corps  Photo- 
graphic Section  covered  the  invasions 
of  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  photographic 
group  at  the  Casablanca  meeting:  and 
later  was  in  charge  of  all  combat 
camera  crews  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
Italy.  Captain  Longini's  unit,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  regular  combat  cover- 
age, was  also  engaged  in  the  making 
of  some  outstanding  documentaries, 
one  of  which  is  the  famous  The  Baltic 
of  San  Pietro.  For  his  exemplary  serv- 
ice. Captain  Longini  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  service,  he  was  assistant  to  the 
Executive  Producer  of  the  Signal 
Corps  Photographic  Center  at  Astoria. 
On  leaving  the  service,  Mr.  Longini 
was  Director  of  Photography  at  Cor- 
onet Instructional  Films  until  he  left 
to  join  in  the  formation  of  Sixteen 
Screen,    Inc. 

Robert  J.  Edmonds  is  in  charge  of 
script  and  direction.  After  some  years 
of  sales  and  advertising  in  Canada 
and  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Edmonds  went 
into  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment nearly  ten  years  ago.  First, 
in  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpor- 
ation, Mr.  Edmonds  was  senior  News 
Announcer  to  the  network  when  Can- 
ada entered  the  war.  He  also  wrote 
and  produced  radio  programs.  Later, 
Mr.  Edmonds  joined  the  stafif  of  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada  where 
he  was  a  Director-Producer  in  charge 
of  educational  color  films,  afterwards 
devoting  himself  to  industrial  rela- 
tions and  industrial  morale  films.  He 
worked  closely  with  a  number  of  well- 
known  documentarians  including  Joris 
Ivens  and  Julian  Roffnian.  Just  prior 
to  his  association  with  Si.\teen  Screen, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Edmonds  was  a  writer-direc- 
tor with  Chicago  Film  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  and  with  Coronet  Instructional 
Films. 

Harold  Mishkin,  now  a  cinematog- 
rapher  for  Sixteen  Screen,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  photography  since  1933,  making  in- 
dustrial relation  stills  and  movies,  first 
with  Longini  Studios  and  later  operating 


his  own  studio.  In  1944  Mr.  Mishkin 
joined  the  army  as  a  canierman  in 
the  Signal  Corps,  and  spent  two 
years  in  the  Pacific  and  Japan,  where 
among  other  assignments  he  covered 
the  major  Japanese  cities  from  the 
beginning  of  the  occupation  until  the 
end   of   1945. 

Also  on  the  staff  is  Jacqueline  Paul, 
who  was  until  recently  editor  and  as- 
sistant director  at  Coronet  Instruction- 
al Films.  Miss  Paul  was  head  of 
production  for  the  Visual  Education 
Department  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  New  York  and  later  worked  on 
five  OED  films  with  Herbert  Ker- 
kow,  of  the  Documentary  Film  Asso- 
ciation. On  their  completion  Miss  Paul 
was  director  and  unit  manager  for 
Julian  Bryan's  crew  in  the  making 
of  series  of  films  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio  for  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordina- 
tor   of    Inter-American   Affairs. 

Business  manager  of  Sixteen  Screen, 
Inc.,  is  Stephen  Barr  who  has  wide 
commercial  background  in  Continent- 
al Europe,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  He  has  recently  been 
released  from  the  U.  S.  Army  where 
he   served   with   O.    S.    S. 

Electronic  Firm  in  Production 
on  New  16mm  Sound  Projector 

DeMornay-Budd,  Inc.,  475  Grand 
Concourse,  New  York  51,  a  company 
which  reports  that  it  designed  and  en- 
gineered high-frequency  equipment  for 
97%  of  all  radar  sets  during  the  war, 
has  entered  the  photographic  field. 
Projects  under  way  and  nearing  com- 
pletion include  8mm  and  16mm  mo- 
tion picture  equipment.  Major  product 
is  a  16mm  sound  projector,  said  to  be 
revolutionary  in  design,  function  and 
engineering  by  reason  of  such  features 
as  an  automatic  film  threading  de- 
sign, silent  operation  and  the  fact  that 
the  total  weight  of  the  projector  will 
be  far  less  than  any  large  audience 
type  of  sound  projector  on  the  market. 

President  Richard  DeMornay,  who 
designed  the  projector,  has  an  exten- 
sive photographic  background.  Prior 
to  the  war  he  was  a  successful  com- 
mercial photographer,  specializing  in 
color  work.  Earlier  he  and  Vice- 
President  Edward  Meyers  were  en- 
gaged in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  photographic  equipment  and  acces- 
sories for  the  professional  photogra- 
pher. The  projector  is  expected  to  be 
ready  by  summer. 

Unseld  Returns  to  Bell  &  Howell 

Major  Robert  H.  Unseld,  recently 
returned  from  military  service,  has  re- 
sumed his  civilian  activities  as  Gen- 
eral Advertising  Manager  of  Bel!  & 
Howell  Co.,  a  position  he  administer- 
ed   from    1939   to   June   of    1942   when 
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TOP  FLIGHT  FEATURES 
from  MAJOR  PRODUCERS 


Some  of 

Our  Big 

1946'l6mm 

Releases 


12  Hopalong  Cassidy  Westerns 
starring  Bill  Boyd — new  in  I6inm 

• 

Paul  Lulcas  in  Jack  London's 
Mutiny  On  The  Elsinore 

• 

Laurel  &  Hardy  in  The  Bohemianl  Sir! 
90  Minute  Operetta — 7  Sonqs 

• 

The  North  Star — Big  Name  Cast 

Samuel  Goldwyn's  1st  Film  In  16mm 

A  1944  Major  Company  Release 

• 

Fred  Astaire  and  Paulette  Goddard 
in  Second  Chorus 

• 

Laurel  &  Hardy  in  Pardon  Us 
Riotous  Hal  Roach  Feature 

• 

Six  Dr.  Christian  Features 
starring  Jean  Hersholt 

• 

Hal  Roach  Feature  Length  Comedy 
Kelly  The  Second — All  Star  Cast 

• 

Laurel  &  Hardy  in  Our  Relations 
Another  Big  Hal  Roach. Feature 

• 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days 

Louisa  May  Alcott's  Little  Men 

• 

Beyond  Tomorrow  with  Jean  Parker 

C.  Aubrey  Smith.  Charles  Winninger, 

Harry  Carey,  Helen  Vinson 

• 

The  Melody  Master  (Schubert) 

Nona  Massey,  Alan  Curt!s 

• 

James  Stewart  in  Pot  O'  Sold 
Paulette  Goddard,  H.  Heldt  &  Orch. 


•  FOREMOST 
LIBRARY 
SUPPLIERS 
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Educational  Screen 


he  was  called  to  active  duty  with  the 
Air  Corps.  Unseld's  tour  of  military 
duty  included  service  at  Wright  Field 
where  he  acted  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Air  Technical  Service  Command's 
experimental  Photographic  Labora- 
tory. In  this  capacity  he  was  respon- 
sible, among  other  duties,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Air  Corps'  aerial 
photographic    exhibits    and    displays. 

Education  Slidefilms 
Use  New  Technique 

A  new  and  unusual  type  of  slidefilm 
series  on  the  classics  is  being  offered 
to  the  school  field  by  Pictorial  Films, 
Inc.,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
20. 

This  company,  headed  by  Milton  J. 
Salzburg  and  Hal  Baumstone,  has  had 
long  experience  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  educational  films.  Flet- 
cher Smith  has  had  equal  experience 
in  the  field  of  animation.  Together, 
they  have  applied  these  techniques  to 
the  new  slidefilms.  As  a  first  venture 
three  popular  children's  classics  were 
selected,  Treasure  Island,  Ivanhoe,  and 
The  Three  Musketeers. 

The     stories      were      analyzed      and 


Frames  from  "Treasure  Island"  (top), 
"Ivanhoe"  (center),  "The  Three  Mus- 
keteers" (bottom). 


scripted  as  if  for  movie  production. 
Realizing  the  value  of  using  enough 
stills  to  make  a  good  presentation), 
and  the  importance  of  timing,  each  se- 
quence in  the  story  was  broken  down 
into  scenes,  long  shot,  medium  shot 
and  close-up.  The  portion  of  the  text 
to  accompany  each  was  carefully  se- 
lected, synopsized  or  abstracted  where 
necessary,  quoted  direct  when  it  suited. 

An  art  stafif  experienced  in  film  pro- 
duction prepared  the  rough  sketches. 
These  were  scrutinized  for  story  value, 
presentation  and  art  value.  New  pic- 
tures were  added,  others  broken  up  in- 
to close-ups  where  added  emphasis 
could  be  secured  at  dramatic  high- 
points.  The  drawings  were  then  com- 
pleted in  full  color  and  prepared  for 
the  camera.  Every  trick  of  the  ani- 
mator which  could  be  utilized  in  still 
presentation   was   adopted. 

Each  frame  contains  a  few  lines  of 
text,  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  let- 
tering is  large  and  easily  read,  even 
from  the  back  of  the  room.  The  text 
and  pictures  combined  present  a  fast- 
moving  story,  in  fact,  the  audience 
soon  forgets  it  is  looking  at  still 
pictures. 

These  new  slidefilms  are  the  first 
three  of  a  comprehensive  series,  at 
present  in  production.  They  will  be 
grouped  and  will  vary  in  subject  matter 
to  suit  all  age  groups.  They  will  be 
moderately  priced  to  fit  into  the  average 
school  budget. 

The  films  are  available  in  full  color 
and  number  over  100  frames,  sufficient 
pictures  being  used  in  each  case  to  pre- 
sent the  story  adequately.  Exactly  the 
same  subjects  were  also  prepared  as  2 
X  2"  mounted  slides,  sold  in  4  parts  or 
full  sets.  In  home  movie  version  they 
will  be  available  in  black-and-white, 
16mm  sound,  silent  and  8mm  version.  All 
are  available  through  visual  education  and 
photographic  dealers. 

Filnnstrip  Stresses  Importance 
of  Foreign  Trade 

Foreign  Trade — It's  Good  Business  is 
the  title  of  a  new  filmstrip  prepared  by 
The  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.  The 
filmstrip  is  part  of  a  complete  packet  of 
four  related  classroom  units,  which  in- 
clude also  Speech  Notes,  a  short,  printed 
commentary  numbered  to  match  the 
frames  of  the  filmstrip;  a  4-color,  16-page 
Comicstrip  Booklet  "Out  of  the  Past — 
A  Clue  to  the  Future,"  produced  by  the 
East  and  West  Association,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee,  which  treats  in 
adventure  story  form  some  lessons  of  the 
past;  a  Pamphlet  "What  Foreign  Trade 
Means  to  You,"  by  Maxwell  S.Stewart, 
upon  which  the  Filmstrip  and  Comic- 
strip  are  based,  and  which  explains  why 
foreign  trade  is  necessary,  how  it  func- 
tions, and  the  relationship  of  world  com- 
merce and  tariff  walls  to  prosperity. 

This  Public  .'Vffairs  Packet  may  be 
purchased  from  Brandon  Films,  1600 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N  .Y„  and 
from  various  visual  equipment  dealers 
throughout  the  country. 


Albert  Filnns  Organized 
for  1 6mnn  Production 

Eddie  Albert,  well-known  motion 
picture  actor  recently  released  from  the 
Navy,  has  announced  the  formation  of 
a  new  16  mm.  film  company,  Albert 
Films,  to  engage  in  the  production  of 
educational  and  industrial  subjects.  .As- 
sociated w'ith  Albert  is  John  Fletcher,  a 
fellow  officer  who  was  a  promir.cnt 
Washington,  D.  C.  educator  before  the 
war. 

The  project  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  pact 
made  between  Albert  and  Fletcher  at 
Tarawa  during  the  lieight  of  the  in- 
vasion, while  the  two  were  serving  with 
the  amphibious  forces.  Albert  and  Flet- 
cher, who  capped  their  battle  experience 
by  serving  in  the  Navy's  training  film 
))rogram,  plan  to  meke  a  series  of  motion 
pictures  which  will  highlight  the  ideals 
for  which  .America  fought.  An  integrated 
program  is  now  being  developed  involv- 
ing cooperation  of  university  and  pub- 
lic   school    educators. 

.An  adjunct  of  the  firm's  educational 
activities  will  be  a  special  department 
devoted  to  commercial  and  industrial 
films.  The  company  has  established 
offices  at  the  new  Consolidated  Studios, 
.1/46  Sunset  Blvd.  Los  Angeles  28,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Fletcher  will  act  as  executive  manager. 
Harry  J.  Hutchens,  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  commercial  film  in- 
dustry, has  been  named  Sales  Manager. 
.Another  war  veteran,  Robert  Meade,  has 
been  appointed  Production  Manager. 
Meade  was  most  recently  associated  with 
Raphael  G.  Wolff  in  an  industrial  film 
enterprise.  Before  entering  the  service, 
he  was  associated  with  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  and  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Norman  Vizents  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  new^  film's  research  and 
analysis  department.  Vizents  has  been 
identified  with  16  mm.  educational  and 
industrial  film  business  for  the  past  four 
years,  having  been  associated  as  a  writer 
and  research  specialist  with  George  Pal 
Productions  and  the  Raphael  Wolff  Stud- 
ios. Prior  to  his  coming  to  Hollywood 
in  1942,  Vizents  was  associated  with  Bat- 
ten, Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne  in 
Chicago. 

Projector  Device  to 
Protect  Film 

To  prevent  the  excessive  film  wear 
by  sprockets,  rollers  and  guides,  Bell 
&  Howell  Company,  Chicago,  has 
equipped  their  movie  projectors  with 
sprockets  and  rollers  that  do  not  per- 
mit the  picture  area  or  sound  track 
of  the  film  to  touch  any  stationary 
metal  parts  as  it  passes  through  the 
machine.  Thus,  scratching  of  the  emul- 
sion is  eliminated,  providing  longer 
lasting   clarity   of   pictures. 

This  has  been  accomplished  tvy 
placing  on  the  sprockets,  rollers,  gate 
shoe,  and  guides,  a  thin  land  or  ridge 
which  is  the  only  metal  that  con- 
tacts the  film.  This  land  is  so  located 
that  it  touches  the  film  near  the  per- 
forations,    outside     the    picture     area. 
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Sprocket  and  guard  especially  designed  by  Bell  &   Howell  to 
eliminate  film  wear. 


The  shuttle  teeth,  transporting  the 
film  past  the  aperature,  move  in  a  rec- 
tangular path.  This  action  prevents 
tlie  teeth  from  "sawing"  on  the  edges 
of  the  film  perforations.  Sprockets 
and  sprocket  guards  are  designed  to 
prevent  incorrect  film  threading.  Tlie 
film  is  either  properly  tlircaded  on 
the  sprocket,  or  it  is  held  clear  of 
the  sprocket  teeth  by  the  guard.  There, 
no  damage  to  the  film  can  result  even 
tliough  the  machine  is  started.  When 
correctly  threaded  on  the  sprockets, 
the  guard  positively  prevents  the  film 
from   coming   ofT. 

Craig  Expands 
Manufacturing  Facilities 

To  meet  the  ever-growing  (k'mand 
for  Craig  |)roducts,  the  Craig  Movie 
Supply  Company  has  expanded  its 
manufacturing  facilities.  A  large  four- 
story  building  located  at  1823  South 
Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
acquired  to  house  both  the  Craig 
Maiuifacturing  Company,  which  manu- 
factures the  well-known  Craig  Sen- 
ior and  Junior  film  splicers  and  re- 
win  d  s  ,    Projecto-Editor,     Enlarg-O- 


Craig's  Latest  Acquisition. 

ICditor,  fihn  cement,  Fotofade,  B/L 
■Plialhamnier  tripods,  and  associated 
items;  and  the  Craig  Leather  Com- 
pany, which  produces  Craig  camera 
cases,  photographers'  kits,  and  other 
leather   photographic  accessories. 

The  acquisition  of  the  new  plant 
marks  another  step  in  the  firm's  steady 
development  since  it  was  established  by 
Talton  Craig  17  years  ago.  Today,  with 
ofiices  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Seattle,  Craig  is  also  the 
exclusive  West  Coast  representative 
for  many  leading  manufacturers  of 
photographic   materials   and   supplies. 


Veteran  Application  Bulletin 
Released  by  Radiant  Mfg.  Co. 

in  our  September  1945  issue  we 
made  complete  announcement  of  the 
I'ost-War  Placement  Plan  inaugurat- 
ed by  Radiant  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  Radiant  pro- 
jection screens,  designed  to  help  serv- 
ice men  and  women  find  employment 
in  the  visual  field.  As  a  further  im- 
portant chapter  in  this  endeavor. 
Radiant  now  has  compiled  a  list  of 
115  names  of  men  and  women  who 
have  returned  from  Service,  and  who 
wish  to  re-establish  themselves  in  this 
field.  The  information  given  in  this 
".Application  Bulletin"  includes  name 
and  address  of  applicant,  age,  previous 
experience  and  qualifications  for  the 
type  of  work  desired,  also  location 
preferred  by  applicant.  Here  are  quah- 
lied  men  and  women  for  work  in  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  sales,  repair 
and  maintenance,  photography,  labor- 
atory practice;  and  as  projectionists, 
fihn  librarians,  film  catalog  editors, 
etc. 

Our  readers  in  both  the  academic 
and  conmicrcial  field,  who  have  need 
for  persons  in  these  and  related  ac- 
tivities, are  urged  to  write  to  Radiant 
Manufacturing  Company,  1140  West 
Superior  St.,  Chicago  22,  for  a  copy 
of  this  list. 


Beseler  Projector 


Said  to  provide  greater  screen  illumi- 
nation than  ever  before,  the  new  Beseler 
.Model  OA2  projector  is  described  by  its 
manufacturers  as  the  culmination  of  75 
xears  of  engineering  ingenuity  and  skill 
combined  with  recent  advances  of  the 
optical,    electrical   and    mechanical    arts. 

In  addition  to  its  projection  of  opaque 
objects,  up  to  6-^"  by  6-J4"  >n  size- 
such  as  coins,  stamps,  book  and  magazine 
pages,  pamphlets,  postcards,  snapshots, 
clippings,  letters,  advertisements,  etc.,  it 
lias  an  attachment  for  projecting  stand- 
ard size  lantern  slides  and  an  adapter 
for  projecting  35  mm  filmslides  and  2  x 
2  slides.  A  motor-driven  blower  keeps 
projector  materials  and  lamp  cool.  By 
pulling  a  lever  the  operator  instantly 
switches  to  the  type  of  projection  de- 
sired. A  matched  lens  system  eliminates 
the  need  to  adjust  the  instrument  for 
distance.  Other  features  are  accessible 
doors  for  easy  servicing,  concealed,  self- 
contained   elevating   legs,   two   post   card 


Beseler   Projector   Model    OA   2. 

holders    and    double    slide    carrier,    two 
handles  to  facilitate  carrying. 

Complete  descriptive  literature  is  avail- 
able on  request  to  the  Charles  Beseler 
Company,  243  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 

Sinnmel-Meservey 
Appointments 

Simmel-Meservey  of  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  producers  and  distributors  of 
educational  films  and  recordings,  an- 
nounce the  addition  to  its  executive 
staff  of  Stanley  Simmel,  son  of  Louis 
C.  Simmel,  co-founder  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  company.  Young  Simmel 
who  recently  received  his  discharge  after 
three  and  a  half  years  of  service  with 
the  Camouflage  Section  of  the  Army, 
takes  charge  of  distribution  of  the  Re- 
cordings Division.  Simmel-Meservey's 
eastern  representative  and  Export  Depart- 
ment for  all  territories  outside  the  United 
States,  except  Continental  Europe,  is 
H.  Neuert  &  Associates,  32  West  Ran- 
dolph Street,  Chicago,  while  its  for- 
eign distribution  is  handled  by  Animex, 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

Veteran  Victor  Executive  Dies 

E.  L.  Schroeder,  widely  known  in 
the  16mm  industry,  and  for  more  than 
25  years  with  the  Victor  Animato- 
graph  Corporation,  died  in  Davenport, 
Iowa  on  February  20th,  after  a  year's 
illness.  "Ernie",  as  he  was  known 
to  thousands  of  dealers,  distributors 
and  users  of  16mm  equipment,  suf- 
fered a  general  breakdown  in  health 
and  was  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Victor  until   his   death. 

High  tribute  was  paid  him  by  S. 
G.  Rose,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  corporation,  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  the  16mm 
industry  and  visual  education  as  a 
whole. 

Born  in  Garnaville,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Schroeder  began  work  for  the  Victor 
.Animatograph  Corporation  in  1918, 
where  he  forged  rapidly  to  the  front. 
In  his  upward  climb  he  was  first  made 
manager  of  the  Lantern  Slide  and 
Stercopticon  Department.  Later,  in 
1923  he  was  appointed  Director  of  all 
dealer  sales,  and  in  1934  was  made 
General  Sales  Manager. 
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FILMS 

Alitor    Pictures    ('4>r|ioriition 

130   W.   46tli   St.,  New   York    19,  N.    V. 
I  Sei*   advei'ti.sement    on    paKt?   157t 
Bailey   Kllni    Ser\ice 

P.   O.   Box   2528,   Hollywood, 28,   Cal. 

404   N.  Goodwin   St.,   Uibana,   111. 
Hell   <&  Howell   Co. 

ISl!")  Larc'imont  Ave.,  Chicago   13,  TU. 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Rriiy   StildioK,   Iiie. 

729   Seventh   Ave.,   New   York    19 
C'nstle  FIlmH.  Ine. 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza,   New   Y'oik    20, 
(See  advertisement  on   page  111) 
ratliolle    Movien 

220   W.   42nd   St.,   New  Y'ork   18,  N.    Y. 

1409   79th   St.,   North   Bergen,   N.   .1. 
Collej^e    Film    t'eilter 

84    East   Randolph   St.,  Chicago    1,   111. 
Comniunitv   i>lovieH 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,   W.   Va. 
<'tiri>iiet    liiNtriii'tloikiil    FiiiiiN 

919    N.    Michigan    Ave,   Chicago    11 
(See  advertisement  on   page  158) 
DeVry   School   Filnix 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicago    14,    111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page    112) 
Fn-Htmnii    Kodnk    St^iren.    Inc. 

Kodascope   I^ibraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Edueiitlonal   Projection  Service 

6600  I.ehigh  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  111. 
Films,    Inc. 

330W.  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork  18,  N.   V. 

64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dalla.s  1,  Tex. 

.JOl    Marietta   St.,   Atlanta   3,   Ga. 

1709  W.   8th  St.,   Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

lis   I'o.':t  St.,  San   Franci.-<co,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   141) 
Frysin    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
t^nllagrlier   Film    Service 

123    S.   Washington,   Green    Bay,    Wis. 
fianernl   Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156   King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Moffberg;    Prodlictionx,    Inc. 

620    Ninth    Ave.,    New    Y'ork,    N.    Y. 
Ideal    Pictures   Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,  Chicago   5,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   187) 
Institutional    Clnenin    Service,    Inc. 

1560    Broadway,   New   York    19,   N.    Y. 
Kunz    Motion    I'lcture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,    Philadelphia    7,    Pa. 

432    N.    Calvert    St.,    Baltimore    2,    Md. 
Knowledge  Builders   Classroom   Fllntx 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  22,  N.   Y. 
I.enls   Film    Service 

1145    N.    Market    St.,    Wichita    5,    Kan. 
(^ee  advertisement   on  page  146) 
IVIoKiill*s    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
National    Film   Service 

14    Glenwood   Ave.,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

309    E.    Main   St.,    Richmond,   Va. 
Ofllcial   Films,  Inc. 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
l*ictorl»1   Films   Inc. 

R.K.O.  Building,   Radio  City  20,  N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   118) 
Planet  Pictures,  Inc. 

5746  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  155) 
l*oNt    I'ictiires    Cor|>firn(ioii 

723  .Seventh  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  19,  N.  Y. 
rhe  Princeton  Film  Center 

55   Mountain  Ave.,   Princeton,   N.    .T. 
Sliado^v  Arts  Studio 

1036  Chorro   St.,  San   Luis   Obispo,   Cal 
(See  advertisement  on  page  154) 
Simmel-Meservey 

953S  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  llfi) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement   on    page    154) 
Swank*s    Motion    Pictures 

620  N.  Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on    page   152) 
TeacliinK  Aids  Exchange 

Box  1127,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See   advertisement   im   page   152) 


Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc. 

Rockefeller   Center,    New    York    20 
I  See   advertisement    on    page   14t>l 
Ai-Huul    Kdncati<iii    Incorporated 

12th   at    Lamar,    .\ustin,   Texas 

Cotton    Exch.    Bldg.,    Dallas    1,    Tex. 
A'ocntlonal    <;uidiince    Films,    Inc. 

2718    Beaver    Ave.,    Des    Moines,    la. 
Wllllnnis.    Brown    and    ISarle,    Inc. 

918  Che.stnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vounjc   America   Films,   Inc. 

18  E.    41st   St.,   New    York   17,  N.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  139) 
V.M.C.A.    Motion    Picture    Bureau 
347   Madison   Ave.,   New   York    17 

19  S.   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700    Patterson    Ave.,    Dallas    1.    Tex. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

Aniack«T*s    .\u<lio    A'isual    Service 

2230    K.   .lohnson    St.,    Madison    4,    Wis. 
The  Ampro  Corporation 

2839    N.    Western    Ave.,    Chicago    18 
(See  advertisement   on   page    143 1 
Bell  &  Howell   Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago     13 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Calhoun  Company 

101   Marietta  St.,  NW,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
Contmunity  Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,   W.   Va. 
DeVry    Corporation 

1111    Armitage  Ave.,   Chicago  14,   III. 
(?ee  advertisement   on   page   112» 
Fnstnian    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

Kodascope    Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Gallng;]ier   Film    Service 

123    S.    Washington,    Green    Bay,    Wis. 

f.eneral   Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hirsch    &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 

Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813    Orchard    St.,    Chicago    14,    III. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  148) 
Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28    E.  Eighth   St.,   Chicago   5,   III. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  137) 
Kunz   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,   Philadelphia  7,   Pa. 

432   N.   Calvert  St.,   Baltimore   2,   Md. 
MoKuU's  Inc. 

68    W.    48th    St.,    New   Y'ork    19,    N.    Y. 
Radio   Corporation    of   America 

Educational   Dept.,   Camden,   N.   J. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   119) 
Raike   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
S.  O.  S.  cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449   W.   42nd   St.,   New   York    18,  N.   Y. 
Southern   Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  154) 
Victor    Anlmatog;raph    Corp. 

Davenport,    Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 
Visual    Kdueatlon    Incorporated 

12th  at  Lamar,  Austin,  Tex. 

Cotton  Exch.  Bldg.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
Williams,  Brown   and  Karle,  Inc. 

918   Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

SCREENS 

IJa-Lite    Screen    Co.,   Inc. 

2723   N.   Crawford   Ave.,   Chicago   39 
(See   advertisement   on   page   1141 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film    Building,    Cleveland,   Ohio 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
MoffulPs   Inc. 

68  W.   48th  St.,  New  Y'ork   19,  N.  Y. 
National    Film    Service 

14   Glenwood  Ave.,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309    E.    Main    St.,    Richmond,   Va. 
Society  for  Visual  Kducatlon,  Inc. 

100    E.    Ohio    St.,    Chicago    11,    III. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 


Southern  Visual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement   (m    page   154 1 
WllllamN,  Brown   and   Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

I'Mlm    PiihliNltcrK,    Itic-. 

12   E.   44th   St.,  New    Voik    17.  N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page    1511 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
100    E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
StillHIjn,  Inc. 

8443  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  154) 
Visual    Sciences,    Suffern,    New    York 

(See   advertisement   on    page   154) 
Williams,    Brow^i    and    Earle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
^'oiiiiK-  .Vmcrlcn    Films   Inc. 

18    E.    41st   St.,   New    York    17,   N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page    139) 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Brooking;    Tatuiii, 

Kelseyville,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  tm   page   154) 
Hirsch   Jk   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klme  Kolor  Pictures 

1761    Sonoma    Dr.,    Altadena,    Cal. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  152) 
Klein    &    Goodman 

18  S.   10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Munday   &   Collins 

814   W.   8th   St.,    Los   Anffeles    H,   Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  154) 
Pliilp  I'hoto  Visual   Service 

1954  Pasadena  Ave..  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement    on   page  150) 
Shadow   Arts    Studio 
1036  Chorro  St.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement   on   page   154) 
Society  for  Visual  Kducatlon,  Inc. 
100    E.   Ohio  St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Western    ColorAlnis 

3734   N.E.  Chico  St.,  Portland   13.  Ore. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   152) 

SLIDES  (Standard  31/,  x  4) 

Ideal    Pictures   Corp. 

28   E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   137) 
Keystone  Vle^v   Co. 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement   on   page    110) 
Radio-Mat    Slide   Co.,    Inc. 
222    Oakridge   Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,   Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  154) 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
Slldecraft 
257  Audley  St.,  South  Orange,  N.  .1. 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American   Optical  Co. 

Buffalo  11,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  1091 
Bausch  A  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
Rochester   2,    N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement   on   page  115) 
Chas.  Beseler  Company 

243  E.   23rd  St.,  New  York   10,  N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page    117) 
DeVry   Corporation 

1111    Armitage   Ave.,    Chicago    14,    III. 
(See  advertisement   on   page   1121 
General    Films.   Ltd. 

1534    13th   Ave.,   Regina,   Sask. 
156   King  St.,  W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
(;olde    Manufacturing   Co. 

1220  W.   Madison   St.,  Chicago  7 
(See  advertisement   on   page  147) 
Hirsch   A   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Keystone    View    Co. 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(See   advertisement   on    page   110) 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
100   E.   Ohio  St.,  Chicago   11,   HI. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Raike    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 
Southern  Visual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn: 
(See   advertisement    on    page   98) 
Williams,    Brown    and    Earle,    Inc. 
918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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From  this  one  machine  —  from  this  BESELER 
engineering    triumph    —   you   can   obtain    perfect 
opaque  or  transparent  projection. 
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—  you  may  wish  to  ORDER  NOW. 
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The  ISeiv  Department  Finds  Favor 

BEFORE  our  Church  Department  began  appearance 
in  the  March  issue,  there  had  already  been  much 
favorable  reaction  from  many  quarters,  and  l)y  no 
means  from  the  church  field  alone.  Here  is  an  instance 
that  surprised  and  pleased. 

We  have  long  known  Ernest  Tiemann  as  a  leading 
figure  in  Colorado's  educational  field.  In  the  March 
issue  (page  126)  was  printed  a  communication  from 
him  summarizing  his  present  important  "school  field" 
activities  at  the  Pueblo  Junior  College.  We  had  had 
no  inkling  of  his  equally  extensive  and  significant  ac- 
tivities in  the  "church  field".  But — promptly  after  our 
announcement  of  a  forthcoming  Church  Department 
and  before  the  March  issue  a])peared — there  came  an- 
other communication  from  Dr.  Tiemann  revealing  a 
like  preoccupation  with  church  education.  It  appears 
in  May. 

Evidently  the  addition  of  the  Church  Department 
will  double  the  value  of  Educational  Screen  for  Dr. 
Tiemann,  and  for  others  similarly  engaged.  Not  all  our 
present  readers,  obviously,  can  benefit  as  much,  hut 
definite  added  values  are  there  for  all.  Many  are 
already  recognizing  the  fact  and  are  reading  the  new 
department  as  attentively  as  the  rest  of  the  magazine, 
and  logically  so.  For  the  school  and  church  fields  are 
but  aspects  of  "Education".  Fundamental  truths  are  the 
same  for  each.  They  work  side  by  side,  close  together, 
with  the  same  human  material.  The  two  fields,  of  the 
same  approximate  size  actually  or  potentially,  function 
in  every  community.  Cooperation  in  (rrea*^er  or  less 
degree  should  be  possible  everywhere,  and  to  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  both  fields. 

We  venture  a  suggestion.  Educational  Screen,  at 
present,  is  far  better  known  to  the  school  than  to  the 
church  field.  Our  school  readers  will  know  one  or  more 
of  their  church  colleagues  in  education  in  the  same 
community.  Let  those  colleagues  know  of  our  recent 
effort  to  serve  both  fields — show  them  copies  of  Edu- 
cational Screen,  or  give  us  their  names  and  let  us  send 
them  a  sample  copy  direct.    A  good  suggestion? 

Ttvo  Quite  "^Unusual"  Articles 

ONE  of  our  great  Presidents  tried  to  compress  the 
best  thinking  of  the  world  on  a  world  emergency 
into  the  famous  "fourteen  points".  We  incline  to  be- 
lieve, though  we  have  not  tried  it,  that  the  total  utter- 
ance to  date  on  the  visual  idea  could  be  reduced  to 
somewhat  similar  dimensions.  Endless  reiteration  and 
rephrasing,  of  perhaps  fourteen  specific  and  distinct 
ideas,  have  built  up  a  sizable  body  of  writings  and 
speakings  which  constitute  the  literature  of  the  field 
to  date. 

This  magazine,  we  realize,  has  contributed  its  full 
share  to  this  mass  repetition.  Many  things  carried  in 
our  pages  today  can  be  matched,  almost  verljatini.  in 
our  pages  of  years  long  past.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the   fact  that    Educational    Screen   has   presented   and 
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represented  majority  opinion  in  its  articles,  and  ma- 
jority opinions  are  always  in  agreement.  It  is  also 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  field  has  developed 
an  inordinate  love  of  cliches.  Why  should  there  be  such 
intense  and  universal  satisfaction  in  repeating  the  ob- 
vious and  familiar  which  readers,  perforce,  must  ap- 
prove in  tolof    Eternal  agreement  can  become  as  mo- 

,  notonous  as  eternal  differing.  True,  we  cherish  the 
fond  idea  that  majority  opinion  determines  truth,  when 
it  really  determines  only  action.  "The  majority  is 
always  right"  is  a  near-valid  truism,  yet  every  forward 
step  in  civilization  was  originated  and  inspired  by  an 

•  initial  minority.  Healthy  disagreement,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  grain  of  new  truth,  can  always  he  had  by 
letting  the  minority  speak  (in  accordance  with  its 
absolute  American  right).  Having  suspected  that  read- 
ers, surfeited  with  forever  "seeing  eye  to  eye",  might 
enjoy  "seeing  red"  for  a  change,  we  decided  to  check 
up  on  our  suspicion. 

In  March  we  otTered  an  article  quite  off  the  beaten 
track,  "Getting  Our  Front  Yard  in  Order",  by  Robert 
B.  Nixon  of  Wayne.  Pa.  There  are  directors  of  audio- 
visual instruction  who  inherited  a  fully  developed  de- 
partment and  find  full  satisfaction  in  mere  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  There  are  others  who  started  from 
scratch,  struggled  through  the  fundless  years,  achieved 
a  department  adequate  to  present  needs,  and  now  feel 
they  have  earned  the  right  merely  to  mark  time.  But 
some  directors  are  never  satisfied,  and  Mr.  Nixon  is 
one.  Plenty  of  things  are  still  all  wrong !  And  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  However  our  readers  may  react 
to  Mr.  Nixon's  dicta,  let  them  get  braced  for  a  later 
article  in  which  he  will  take  his  swing  at  more  sacred 
matters — the  content  and  form  of  present  audio-visual 
teaching  materials. 

In  this  issue  we  offer  an  article  much  farther  off 
the  "straight  and  narrow".  It  runs  counter  to  practically 
all  majority  opinion  past  and  present — we  almo.st  added 
'  "and  to  come",  but  that  borders  upon  prophecy  which 
is  not  our  province.  The  article  is  "Our  Way  of  Do- 
ing It"  by  Virgil  Whitehead  of  the  Seattle  Public 
Schools.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  from  a  Director  of 
Visual  Instruction  in  an  im]X)rtant  high  school  in  one 
of  our  large  cities.  A  few  years  back,  Mr.  Whitehead 
sent  us  one  of  the  most  scathing  cancellations  of  sub- 
.scription  we  ever  received,  on  the  grounds  that  we 
furnished  readers  nothing  but  dry-as-du.st  tradition. 
Later  he  again  subscribed,  unavoidably,  bv  joining  the 
D.  V.  I.  Then  came  this  article  which,  we  must  as- 
sume, shows  tis  what  Educational  Screen  should  be 
giving  its  readers  if  it  wants  to  be  of  real  service.  As 
a  vigorous  piece  of  minority  opinion  we  feel  bound  in 
all  honesty  to  print  it.  It  is  more  than  a  bit  extraordi- 
nary as  a  serious  pronouncement  on  educational  pro- 
cedure. 

We  are  anticipating  no  epistolary  stampede,  in  re- 
.>-pon.se  to  these  two  articles,  either  of  total  ajjproba- 
tion  or  blanket  condemnation.  But  if  any  reader  feels 
;hat  the  authors  of  the  two  documents  should  be 
felicitated  on  their  doctrine  and  confirmed  in  their 
faith,  or  should  be  "told  a  few  things",  let  him  not 
hesitate.  Both  the  authors  and  the  magazine  will  wel- 
come all  such  communications.  N.  L.  G. 
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Production  Patterns  for 
Educational  Films 


An  overview  of  educational  films  with  analyses  and  con- 
clusions  regarding  their  proper  pattern   and  content. 

THE  production  of  educational  motion  pictures  fol- 
lowing World  War  I  was  characterized  by  a 
mushroom-like  growth.  Now.  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  history  is  repeating  itself.  Many  pro- 
ducers are  coming  into  the  educational  field  believing 
that  the  pioneering  days  are  over.  And  it  is  clear  that 
the  producer  of  today  is  in  a  strong  position  if  he  heeds 
the  hard  won  lessons  of  experience.  His  likelihood  of 
success  is  greater  than  that  of  the  producers  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Following  World  War  I  producers  had  little  experi- 
ence to  build  on.  Today  they  are  backed  by  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  in  production  and 
utilization  plus  the  vivid  demonstration  by  the  armed 
services.  Then  films  were  silent  and  in  black  and  white. 
Now  sound  and  color  may  be  used  to  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  medium.  Then  school  boards  and  educa- 
tors were  skeptical  about  the  value  of  teaching  films. 
Now  they  are  in  an  attitude  of  acceptance.  Then  there 
was  the  fire  hazard  to  contend  with.  Now  safety  film  in 
16mm  width  is  an  established  medium  for  school  use. 
Then  there  were  few  teachers  trained  in  visual  educa- 
tion.   Now  teacher  training  is  on  the  move. 

Despite  the  favorable  outlook  for  the  producers  of 
school  films  today  as  compared  with  1920  there  are  still 
hurdles  which  impede  progress.  One  of  these  is  the 
determination  of  the  content  to  go  into  classroom  films. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  the  late  George  Skinner,  then 
President  of  Educational  Films,  said  to  me.  "If  educa- 
tors would  tell  me  what  films  to  make  I  would  make 
them."  Producers  are  still  searching  for  the  answ-er  to 
George  Skinner's  question.  He  tried  diligently  to  find 
the  answer.  But  educators  have  not  known  the  answer 
themselves.  They  have  not  been  trained  to  think  mo- 
tion picture  wise.  Perhaps  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  will  come 
up  with  the  answer,  or  at  least  part  of  it.  But  until 
the  Commission  or  someone  else  does  find  the  answer, 
producers  will  proceed  to  probe  at  the  hurdle  and  some 
will  try  to  jump  it  precipitously.  Which  brings  us  to 
the  question :  Are  there  any  basic  principles  to  be 
gleaned  from  past  experience  to  guide  the  producer  of 
today  as  to  content  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  one  of  the 
frequently  violated  known  rules  of  ])roce<:lure. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  should  guide  pro- 
ducers of  educational  films  is  that  their  chief  educa- 
tional value  lies  in  their  power  to  present  concepts  in- 
volving motion.  In  elaborating  this  point,  let  us  begin 
with  a  bit  of  history. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  in  February,  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press  published  Visual  Education,  by  Frank 
Freeman  and  others.    This  liook  reported  an  extensive 
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series  of  experiments,  financed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund,  as  to  the  relative  efifectiveness  of  visual  ma- 
terials in  teaching.  Among  the  studies  reported  there 
were  twoi  which  dealt  specifically  with  the  motion  con- 
tent of  educational  films. 

One  hundred  six  films  were  analyzed,  all  silent, 
and  they  represented  a  cross  section  of  the  best  educa- 
tional motion  pictures  then  in  use.  The  first  study  of 
six  films  revealed  that  only  18.2  percent  of  the  total 
footage  in  the  films  studied  was  devoted  to  action  pic- 
tures. The  second  study  of  one  hundred  films  showed 
that  about  half  of  the  total  film  footage  dealt  with 
motion. 

In  his  summary  of  the  Commonwealth  experiments 
Freeman  stated  the  implications  of  these  findings  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  To  quote,  "One  might  suppose  mo- 
tion pictures  would  be  designed  mainly  to  represent 
motion.  .  .  .  The  obvious  suggestion  from  these  facts 
is  that  educational  motion  pictures  have  been  made 
up  to  a  considerable  extent  without  due  regard  to  their 
distinctive  function."^ 

Did  the  producers  of  educational  films  all  heed  P'ree- 
nian's  pronouncement?  The  answer  is,  no.  In  1942 
Virgil  O'Connor  made  a  study  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  of  one  hundred  educational  sound  motion  pic- 
tures.''' His  method  of  analysis  was  patterned  after  that 
used  by  H.  Y.  McClusky  in  1923.  O'Connor  reported 
that,  "Eighteen  years  of  ever  increasing  educational 
lilm  production  apparently  have  seen  a  negligible 
amount  of  progress  in  utilizing  the  inherent  element 
of  action  that  the  motion  picture  film  possesses."* 

Why  have  many  producers  failed  to  make  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  action  in  educational  films?  It  is  clear 
that  the  illustrated-lecture  pattern  has  dominated  the 
thinking  of  producers  of  teaching  films.  This  pattern 
originated  with  the  classroom  and  thus  became  aca- 
demically respectable.  In  the  popular  lecture  field. 
Burton  Holmes  ajjplied  the  illu.strated-lecture  pattern  to 
silent  films  and  attained  international  fame.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  first  silent  educational  films  would 
imitate  the  established  pattern.  But  O'Connor's  studv 
ahows   that   a   large   number   of   sound   teaching   films 


^McClusky,  F.  Dean,  The  Contents  of  Educational  Films.  In 
Freeman.  Visual  Education,  Chicago.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1924,  pp.  160-3. 

McClusky.  Howard  Y.,  An  Analytical  Study  of  the  Content  of 
Educational  Motion  Picture  Films.  Ibid  pp.  377-388.  Chapter 
XIII. 

"Ibid,  pp.  62-3. 

■■"O'Connor,  Virgil  J.,  An  Analytical  Study  of  .Motion  and  .Siound 
Utility   in    One   Hundred  Instructional   Sound   Motion   Picture 
Films.    Ann   Arbor,    Michigan ;    The   University   of    Michigan, 
Master  of  ,\rts  Thesis,  p.  32. 
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have  been  produced  in  the  same  pattern.  The  sound 
track  has  served  only  to  eliminate  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  lecturer. 

When  one  examines  teaching  pictures  produced  dur- 
ing the  war  period  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  some 
of  the  producers  have  broken  with  the  iUustrated-lec- 
ture  pattern  or  have  improved  upon  it.  Walt  Disney's 
Defense  Against  Invasion  illustrates  a  break  with  the 
pattern,  and  his  Water,  Friend  or  Enemy,  is  an  im- 
provement of  it.  But  in  too  many  films  made  during  the 
war  the  pattern  persists  with  its  faults. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  illustrated  lecture  when 
applied  to  a  film  is  its  dependence  upon  commentary 
to  spearhead  and  carry  the  story.  This  establishes  a 
conflict  between  seeing  and  hearing,  particularly  if  the 
meaning  of  the  commentator's  words  is  ahead  of  or 
behind  the  scene.  Another  weakness  is  the  compulsion 
which  it  creates  to  cover  too  nnich  subject  matter.  This 
results  in  an  attempt  to  teach,  for  example,  the  geo- 
graphy of  Central  America  in  one  twelve  minute  reel. 
]f  producers  of  educational  films  would  let  motion  pic- 
tures tell  their  own  story,  then  the  commentary  would 
be  used,  if  at  all.  to  supplement  and  to  direct  attention 
to  significant  points  and  relationships  rather  than  to 
drag  the  pictures  along  with  it.  The  use  of  pictures, 
music  and  commentary  in  The  City  is  worth  studying 
in  this  connection.  In  this  film  the  commentary  is  dis- 
tinctly secondary  and  the  pictures  are  used  to  carry 
the  theme. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  illustrated-lecture  has  persisted 
as  a  pattern  for  educational  films  because  it  is  easy  to 
follow,  less  expensive  and  safe  academically.  The  pro- 
duction of  action  films  that  achieve  desirable  educa- 
tional goals  requires  exceptional  creative  ability,  imagi- 
r.ation,  and  a  willingness  to  break  with  tradition.  New 
production  formulas  which  lie  between  the  dramatic  film 
at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  illustrated-lecture  at  the 
other,  must  be  created.  The  scj-called  documentary  film 
is  a  step  in  this  direction. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  analyze  the  "presenU- 
lion-of-motion"  concept  into  educationally  acceptable 
categories  which  could  serve  as  guides  in  production.. 
While  Mark  May  has  outlined  a  valuable  functional 
classification  of  educational  films  under  four  headings, 
namely :  demonstrative,  informational,  incentive  and 
provocative,  his  grouping  does  not  serve  the  specific 
purpose  in  mind.  There  are  many  demonstrative  and 
informational  films  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
.still  life. 

The  following  analysis  emphasizes  the  types  of  con- 
tent suited  to  the  presentation-of-motion  function  which 
the  motion  picture  has  the  power  to  represent : 

First;  the  observable  movement  of  objects,  singly 
and  in  relation  to  each  other,  essential  to  a  clear 
understanding  and  analysis.  For  example :  the  move- 
ments of  parts  of  a  machine,  the  movement  of  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood  stream,  the  movements  of  ani- 
mals, the  movement  of  a  water  wheel  in  producing 
power,  et  cetera. 

Second;  the  movement  of  objects  too  slow  to  be 
seen  by  an  observer.  For  example:  by  means  of 
time-lapse  photography  the  motion  of  growing  plants 
may  be  shown. 


Third;  the  movement  of  objects  too  fast  to  be 
analytically  observed.  For  example :  by  means  of  slow 
motion  ])hotography  the  swing  of  a  golf  club  and 
the  flight  of  a  bullet  may  he  seen. 

Fourth;  the  motion  involved  in  depicting  the  rela- 
■  tionship  of  object  and  flow  of  events  separated  by 
intervals  of  time  and  space.  F'or  example:  the  h'fe 
cycle  of  insects,  the  movements  of  parts  along  an 
assembly  line,  the  historical  events  leading  to  the 
Civil  War,  et  cetera. 

Fifth ;  the  motion  of  the  unseen.  For  example : 
by  vising  animated  models  and  cartoons  the  motion 
of  molecules  can  be  depicted  and  the  movement  of 
elements  inside  the  cylinder  of  an  internal  combus- 
tion gas  engine  may  be  seen. 

Sixth ;  the  motion  of  the  imaginary  and  of  abstrac- 
tions. For  example :  by  means  of  animation  Donald 
Duck  becomes  a  living  personality  and  graphs  may 
show  movements. 

Seventh;  the  motion  of  rhythm  depicted  by  \'ary- 
ing  intensity  of  .sounds,  music,  lighting,  shades  of 
gray  or  color  and  by  varying  the  movements  of  ob- 
jects and  the  flow  of  pictures.  For  example:  the 
beating  heart  in  the  film,  The  Tell  Tale  Heart. 

Eighth ;  the  motion  involved  in  the  interaction  and 
flow  of  ideas  between  people  as  expressed  by  words, 
gestures  and  other  bodily  movements.  For  example: 
the  drama  and  the  representation  of  human  relation- 
ships. 

In  presenting  this  analysis  the  writer  does  not  intend 
that  it  be  final  or  the  only  one  possible.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that  a  teaching  film  would  be  based  on  one  type 
only.  In  most  films  a  combination  would  be  used  The 
purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  types  of  motion  which 
the  producer  may  use  in  ]:)lanning  an  educational  '.ilm 
in  order  that  new  production  patterns  may  be  created 
with  respect  to  content. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  group  of  science  teachers  have 
indicated  the  need  for  a  film  to  teach  peristalsis.  They 
want  to  show  their  pupils  the  peculiar  wormlike  wave 
motion  of  the  intestines.  A  producer  agrees  to  under- 
take the  task.  The  motion  is  observable  and  may  be 
photograjihed  thru  a  fluoroscope  or  it  may  be  shown 
by  animated  cartoon.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  pad 
the  film  into  an  illustrated-lecture  on  the  subject.  In- 
deed all  that  is  necessary  is  a  few  feet  of  film  showing 
the  motion  of  the  object.  An  abstraction  using  the  ani- 
mation technique  might  be  added  to  make  the  nature  of 
the  movements  crystal  clear.  If  the  tempo  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  normal  peristaltic  motion  is  wanted,  the  use  of 
percussion  sound  would  serve  to  emphasize  it.  Com- 
mentary? None.  Leave  that  to  the  teacher.  Here  is  a 
pattern  of  film  production  that  could  be  applied  to  a 
large  number  of  subjects.  The  films  would  be  short  and 
would  be  relatively  inexpensive  to  produce  and  to  buy. 
Let  us  take  another  topic  which  is  more  complex. 
Suppose  geography  teachers  wanted  visual  aids  to  teach 
the  phenomena  of  soil  producing  lush  growing  foliage 
on  one  side  of  a  mountain  range  and  of  arid  or  desert 
terrain  on  the  other.  One  might  say  off  hand  that  this 
could  be  taught  with  still  i)ictures  for.  where  is  motion 
involved  in  this  concept  ?    But  there  is  motion  which  is 
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Doing  the  Job 
with  Non-Projected 

Visuals 


Packing  materials  in  suitcases  for 
circulation   to    the    city    schools. 


ONE  of  the  brightest  outlooks  for  education  is  to 
be  found  today  as  we  proceed  to  implement  "Do- 
ing the  Job."  With  the  better  devices  now  avail- 
able, the  traditional  academic  method  is  due  for  a  re- 
juvenation. Many  educators  have  maintained  a  per- 
petual improvement  in  order  to  realize  pertinent  har- 
vests. However,  in  terms  of  outlook  and  method,  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  field  has  not  been  commen- 
surate with  the  increased  scope  of  the  educational 
needs  of  our  people. 

What  are  some  of  the  signs  of  improved  ways  of 
"Doing  the  Job"  in  teaching?  First  of  all.  more  appeal 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom  works  wonders  for  etfec- 
tiveness  in  holding  students  in  school.  Much  that  is 
taught  could  be  replaced  with  a  more  potent  curriculum. 
This  should  be  offered  in  a  more  artful  manner.  This 
would  exert  an  economy  both  in  terms  of  time  re- 
quired and  in  terms  of  permanence  of  learning  (be- 
havior change).  In  addition  to  the  matter  of  economy 
cf  time  and  higher  coefficients  of  retention  let  us  con- 
sider that  the  newer  approaches  bring  within  reach 
the  most  sought  after  goal — namely  to  generate  a  con- 
tinuing yearning  for  learnmg. 

Education  has  been  spotted  by  the  puljlic  among 
those  forces  retarded  in  the  total  picture  of  our  advanc- 
ing social  fronts.  This  same  public  is  growing  more 
anxious  about  having  schools  that  can  "Do  the  Job." 
To  fill  this  prescription  better  teachers  and  improved 
devices  will  no  longer  be  considered  extravagant. 

Regarding  the  essential  materials,  we  will  con- 
fine considerations  to  realia  and  illustrative  materials 
whether  brought  to  the  classroom  or  studied  insitii  by 
journey  and  field  trips.  However,  this  is  an  era  of 
the  sanctity  of  printing,  when  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  the  structure  of  education  stnis  print. 

In  considering  all  materials  then,  we  grant  that  we 
are  to  examine  the  role  of  only  certain  ones  which  are 
to  be  added  to  the  accepted  verbal  tools.  The  tradi- 
tional academic  professor  has  been  mis-informed  when 
he  bebeves  that  v»-e  propose  doing  the  job  without  our 
heritage  of  books.  Though  he  is  yet  skeptical  (and 
even  resists)  regarding  these  additions  of  non-verbal 
teaching  tools — he  may  finally  come  face  to  face  with 
that  segment  of  our  "learners"  who  are  diagnosed  vir- 


tually as  having  verbal  blindness.  As  George  Henry' 
points  out  (he  admits  they  exist)  some  30%  of  ra- 
tional minds  are  "non-verbal."  And  fortunately  he 
thinks  they  too  are  capable  of  learning.  Are  we  not 
consoled  by  the  "ostrich  in  the  sand"  stunt — are  there  as 
few  as  30%  to  be  educated  in  spite  of  the  textbook? 
A  recent  commission  in  England  estimates  that  the  non- 
verbal class  is  much  larger.  They,  like  George  Henry, 
are  expecting  etlucators  to  include  the  entire  group. 
What  non-verbal  devices  are  we  going  to  use  in  train- 
ing these  people  to  arrive  at  stages  of  intellectual  ma- 
turity? They  progressively  get  ousted  from  diploma 
to  diploma — or,  are  failures  in  school.  Instead,  we 
should  have  tools  for  educating  them  and  appeals  for 
holding  them  to  and  through  the  stage  of  adulthood. 

We  are  to  examine  one  group  of  teaching  materials 
which  will  not  only  reach  the  non-verbal  but  improve 
the  overall  instruction.  Assuming  that  we  have  superior 
instructors,  our  concern  for  making  learning  more  preg- 
nant is  by  means  of  participation  experience.  In  such 
methods,  Time,  Materials  and  Space  ( Teaching  Ma- 
terials Service)  are  three  essentials  in  the  realm  of 
method  for  student  development. 

No  one  denies  that  Time  is  a  re([uirement  for  the 
best  learning  device  of  all — namely,  participation.  There 
looms  the  value  of  apprenticeship.  Also  consider  medi- 
cal competence  in  point  of  time  spent  in  the  training 
period. 

Teachers  do  need  assistance  with  materials  in  order 
to  do  the  job.  it  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
librarian  is  equipped  to  collect  and  maintain  such  a 
center  of  non-book  materials  along  with  the  book  ma- 
terials, especially  where  the  size  of  the  school  unit  is 
too  small  to  justify  an  educational  nuuseum  and  like 
departments.  At  Ball  State  Teachers  College  we  have 
provided  a  Teaching  Materials  Service  whose  function 
is  to  collect  and  maintain  these  non-book  materials. 
Teaching  Materials  Service  is  now  arranged  in  four 
compartments :  lecture-classroom,  office,  workshop 
space,  and  exhibition  gallery.  Throughout  are  provid- 
ed monks-cloth-covered  upright  screens,  exhibit  tables, 
and  cases  which  are  ideal  means  for  the  display  of  illus- 
trative materials  needed  for  demonstrations  with  visit- 
ing classes. 


♦Address    given    at    the    Michigan    Audio-Visual    Conference, 
Detroit,  April  5. 
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A  Teachers  College  develops  a  unique  "non- 
book  department"  and  workshop  to  produce, 
maintain   and   supply   visual   teaching   materials. 
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Ball  State  Teachers  College 
Muncie,  Indiana 


Student   staff  members  in  the  Work- 
shop of  the  Teaching  Materials  Service. 


And  when  you  visit  this  venerated  library  if  vou 
hear  strange  noises — echoes  of  a  saw  and  hammer  at 
work,  you  will  find  the  TMS  workshop  in  action.  This 
is  an  open  shop  where  the  specialists  can  originate  their 
own  materials.  The  largest  single  workshop  undertak- 
ing thus  far  was  done  by  a  class  in  Play  Education  312 
under  Miss  Grace  Woody's  direction.  The  class  mem- 
bers came  the  first  part  of  a  term  to  build  and  assemble 
kits  of  manipulative  games  and  toys  suitable  for  rainy- 
day  activity  in  grade  schools.  Near  the  close  of  the 
term,  the  accumulation  was  taken  to  a  Muncie  elemen- 
tary school.  This  successful  project  merited  recogni- 
tion, so  a  motion  picture  was  made  of  the  children  at 
play  in  the  Riley  Elementary  School.  The  title  is 
"Play  Materials  in  the  Elementary  School."  (See  the 
1945  H.  W.  Wilson  Educational  Film  Catalog,  page 
362.) 

Among  workshop  undertakings  is  a  consumer  educa- 
tion series,  for  which  the  Home  Economics  people  pro- 
vided materials  and  gave  advice  concerning  the  assem- 
bly. This  series,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  served  re- 
peatedly on  and  off  the  campus,  giving  considerable 
satisfaction  to  those  dealing  with  it. 

TMS  collections  consist  of  (1)  items  created  in  the 
workshop,  (2)  items  purchased  or  made  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  faculty  and  others,  (3)  daily  clippings, 
(4)  photographs,  (5)  children's  work  (when  it  is  con- 
sidered typical  and  is  willingly  donated),  (6)  gifts,  and 
(7)  long-term  loans. 

In  the  workshop  is  included  a  range  of  cabinets  for 
the  housing  of  textile  wall  hangings,  glassware,  basket- 
ry, taxidermy,  toys,  models,  replicas,  recordings,  micro- 
film, and  motion  picture  films.  Permanently  installed 
in  the  workshop  is  a  tool  board,  a  frigidaire  for  cold 
storage  of  birds  and  mammals,  and  for  perishable  sup- 
plies such  as  latex  and  paste ;  a  twelve-foot  carpenter's 
bench  (which  our  preparator  made)  :  twin  laundry 
tubs;  ironing  board;  sewing  machine;  sign  and  poster 
work  easels;  map-mounting  and  picture-mounting 
tables  ;  film  inspection  and  rewind  equipment ;  and  racks 
for  supplies  and  packing  goods. 

TMS  service  is  of  two  kinds:  in  the  department  and 
away  from  the  floor.  The  primary  service  is  in  the  de- 
partment doing  reference  work. 

To  further  assist  our  teachers  in  doing  the  job.  our 
work  includes  a  loan  of  non-book  materials,  framed  art 
pictures,  doing  demonstrations  of  techniques,  offering 


instruction  in  the  operation  of  equipment  and  hours  of 
consultation  as  to  sources,  organization,  care  and  re- 
pair of  teaching  materials. 

No  small  effort  is  involved  in  delivering  suitcases 
packed  with  object  materials,  sending  operators  with 
lanterns  and  motion  picture  projectors  for  use  in  the 
classroom  or  by  community  groups.  Our  film  service 
alone  has  afforted  us  numerous  opportunities  for  serv- 
ing adult  education.  In  fact,  this  has  settled  down  to 
become  routine  work  in  the  short  years  the  department 
has  existed.  Last  year  our  films  served  approximately 
300,000  persons  off  the  campus. 

In  maintaining  a  central  collection  of  non-book  ma- 
terials, unstinting  consultation  is  often  necessary  on  the 
part  of  those  working  with  reference  problems  in  order 
to  determine  specific  illustrative  material  desired.  The 
reference  task  is  simple  indeed  when  a  student  asks 
specifically  to  borrow,  for  instance  the  baby  layette  col- 
lection— simple  when  compared  to  the  request  of  the 
student  who  phoned  at  ten  o'clock  asking  to  have  an 
order  ready  for  her  at  three  o'clock  the  same  day  on 
the  topic,  "Life  Among  the  People  Who  Live  Along 
the  Large  Rivers  of  the  World."  A  staff  member  con- 
fidently made  the  notation,  omitting  questions  regard- 
ing vital  details  and  hung  up.  Obviously,  the  reference 
clerk  could  not  begin  the  assembly  of  materials  without 
consultation  with  this  student.  The  three  o'clock  inter- 
view revealed  that  the  student  wished  to  find  illustra- 
tions of  varieties  of  river  craft,  these  to  be  used  in  a 
fourth  grade  lesson  on  water  transportation.  The  ma- 
terials selected  included  mounted  pictures,  a  large 
framed  print  of  Covarrubia's  color  mural,  a  wooden 
model  of  a  Philippine  outrigger,  an  American  Indian 
canoe  replica,  and  boat  models.  The  plates  were  put 
into  cellophane  slip  covers  to  keep  them  soil-proof  while 
being  handled  by  the  children.  The  models  were  packed 
in  small  suitcases. 

When  materials  cannot  be  taken  to  the  student,  we 
have  adequate  space  provided  for  bringing  students  to 
the  materials.  Laboratory  teachers  and  college  profes- 
sors alike  soon  developed  this  habit  when  they  realized 
that  their  classrooms  would  not  provide  adequate  space 
for  the  larger  exhibitions  of  object  and  graphic  ma- 
terials. Our  museum  friends  who  have  educational 
programs  under  way  are  forever  bemoaning  the  lack 
of  space  sufficient  to  seat  groups  of  students  while 
studying  exhibitions  (learning  processes  aren't  so  easy 
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on  foot  it  seems).  Those  who  are  building  tlic  schools 
for  tomorrow  are  planning-  much  more  spacious  class- 
rooms with  the  accompanying  utilization  of  every  wall 
space  for  exhibition  purposes.  ( We  trust  that  you  will 
be  fortified  with  arguments  for  adequate  space  wlien 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  any  building 
committees  getting  under  way.) 

To  assist  in  doing  the  job,  we  have  experimented 
in  a  teachers  college  library  by  having  a  non-book  de- 
partment. We  find  that  having  such  a  center  does  two 
things.  It  encourages  teachers  to  suggest  materials  they 
have  long  dreamed  of  having  and  secondly,  it  con- 
serves their  budget  expenditures  of  money  and  time 
in  their  respective  departments.  Moreover,  we  have 
found  that  our  city  teachers  are  stimulated  by  having 
student  teachers  supplement  their  classroom  materials 
b)'  drawing  upon  the  loans  from  this  teaching  materials 
service  center. 


Teachers  who  pioneered  in  log  cabin  days  were  not 
expected  to  ije  able  to  teach  "the  life  of  the  people  of 
the  rivers  of  the  world."  Tomorrow,  however,  they  can 
and  will  be  doing  this,  and  much  more,  aided  by  the 
numerous  aids  for  more  etTective  means  of  getting 
across  to  all  of  our  people  the  need  to  better  under- 
stand our  world,  its  cultures,  its  thoughts,  and  its  emo- 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  the  ingenuity  of  educa- 
tors is  on  trial  as  they  accept  an  increasing  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  making  world  citizenship  secure. 
Surely  there  has  never  been  such  apprehension  as  to 
the  role  of  education.  The  opportunity  to  harvest 
training  for  and  through  lifelong  citizenship  is  what 
I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  as  "Doing  the  Job." 
That  the  need  is  crucial,  no  one  will  deny.  Let  us  ac- 
cept the  challenge. 


Our  Way  of  Doing  It 

A    unique  description,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  conviction,  of 
visual  policies  and  procedures  probably  rare  in  American  schools. 


THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  scheme 
for  running  an  audio-visual  program  at  Ballard 
High  School,  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
evolution  of  the  scheme.  By  answering  some  down- 
to-earth  questions  on  the  actual  operation  of  an  audio- 
visual program,  we  might  have  something  to  offer  in 
the  field. 

The  scheme  actually  started  with  the  purchase  of  a 
sound  projector  about  seven  years  ago.  The  opera- 
tion and  repair  of  this  machine  offered  a  lively  pro- 
ject for  a  group  of  boys  in  the  Radio  Club,  and  the 
growth  of  the  whole  activity  has  centered  around  two 
groups  in  this  club.  One  handles  the  microphones, 
turn-tables  and  amplifiers,  i.e.  the  audio  equipment. 
The  other  group  handles  the  visual  and  optical  ec|uip- 
ment. 

This  latter  crew  is  divided  into  three  departments. 
The  first  is  a  repair  department  consisting  of  four  or 
five  boys  who  keep  the  motion  picture  machine  in  good 
condition.  In  the  second  department  are  ten  to  fifteen 
boys,  trained  to  run  various  makes  of  projectors,  who 
operate  the  equipment.  In  the  third  department  we 
have  about  twelve  girls  who  act  as  filing  clerks,  secre- 
taries, auditors  and  treasurers.  These  girls  really  make 
the  program  click. 

The  first  projection  room  was  my  own  classroom.  On 
the  days  when  shows  were  scheduled  I  moved  my 
classes  to  a  room  as  close  by  as  possible.  Benches 
were  brought  in  to  provide  sufficient  seats  for  three 
classes.  In  less  than  a  year  we  had  outgrown  our 
quarters  but  there  was  no  other  place  to  move  so  we 
kept  on  for  two  more  years.  Then  in  1942  a  decreas- 
ing enrollment  gave  us  a  break.  A  discarded  study 
room  was  converted  into  a  projection  room ;  this  had  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  120  and  was  easily  equipped. 
For  a  year  the  picture  was  thrown  on  the  front  wall. 
Then  the  custodian  transferred  an  unused  screen  from 
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another  room.  He  also  designed  and  had  built  a  table 
for  the  sound  projector  that  is  well  worth  copying. 
Our  school  electricians  installed  conduits  so  that  no 
cables  run  loose  in  the  aisles.  Outlets  provide  easy 
installation  of  radio  receivers  or  amplifiers. 

During  the  five  years  that  we  have  been  operating 
on  a  full  scale  we  have  always  agreed  to  jiut  the  pro- 
jector or  the  amplifiers  in  any  classroom  eipiipijed  for 
them.  The  classroom  use  of  the  projector  has  de- 
creased ;  in  the  year  1944-45  we  moved  the  projector 
to  just  two  rooms.  The  amplifiers  are  used  altogether 
in  the  teachers'  room.  Ballard  High  School  is  not  a 
new  school ;  hence  there  are  very  few  rooms  with  out- 
lets. Our  operators  take  off  an  indirect  lighting  bowl 
and  plug  into  the  overhead  light  socket.  Radio  receiv- 
ers are  installed  in  a  room  at  the  request  of  the  teacher. 
So  far  we  have  had  few  calls  for  receivers. 

Our  method  of  working  out  the  details  of  a  show 
is  interesting.  Attached  to  our  radio  library  is  an 
audio-visual  library ;  here  we  file  catalogues,  books, 
pamphlets,  mimeographed  advertisements,  and  all  bulle- 
tins from  film  companies  and  film  libraries.  We  book 
films  from  colleges,  universities  and  film  companies  all 
over  the  L^nited  States.  Whenever  a  new  film  comes 
to  our  attention,  one  member  of  the  movie  crew  con- 
tacts teachers  who  might  be  interested ;  hence  teachers 
are  kept  posted  on  recent  pictures. 

A  show  is  generally  planned  for  the  whole  period 
minus  whatever  time  is  needed  for  roll  and  for  giving 
the  setting  for  the  films.  On  some  films,  particularly 
those  using  study  guides,  a  teacher  may  want  to  .show 
that  film  only ;  in  this  case  we  often  run  the  picture 
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twice  at  this  one  setting  and  then  once  again  for  re- 
check  some  days  later.  In  one  full  period  the  maxi- 
mum is  four  reels.  Let  us  say  that  the  Chemistry 
teacher  wants  to  show  the  Canadian  documentary 
Handle  With  Care,  a  two-reeler ;  the  boy  or  girl  as- 
signed to  that  shew  takes  the  catalogues  on  Chemistry 
to  the  teacher's  room  and  helps  him  select  two  more 
reels  to  supplement.  It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
pupil  assigned  to  this  show  to  book  the  films,  receive 
confirmation  from  the  film  company,  to  check  their 
arrival,  to  make  out  reports  demanded  by  the  com- 
pany and  to  see  that  the  films  are  returned  after  the 
show.  The  job  of  splicing  the  reels  for  the  show  is 
done  by  the  repair  crew. 

My  main  interest  is  to  see  that  the  teacher  is  satis- 
fied. He  is  to  have  no  details  to  look  after  as  far 
as  the  films  and  the  projection  are  concerned.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  machine  or  the  operators.  One 
thing  we  ask  the  teachers  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
one  teacher  is  in  the  projection  room  during  every 
show.  Our  operators  are  instructed  to  start  no  show 
unless  a  teacher  is  present ;  the  operators  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  discipline.  This  last  requirement  is  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  films  booked  by  a  department. 
P'or  example,  the  head  of  the  History  Department  may 
want  all  the  World  History  classes  to  see  a  show  built 
around  Territorial  Expansion ;  there  may  be  two  classes 
per  period  for  a  day  of  six  periods.  The  head  of  the 
department  would  then  ask  one  teacher  to  be  in  charge 
each  period. 

Although  our  system  has  been  building  up  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  it  was  not  until  about  a  year  ago 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  fifty  teachers 
in  the  building  about  the  organization  of  a  show.  This 
proved  very  timely  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
we  never  put  any  pressure  on  a  teacher  to  bring  his 
classes  to  a  picture.  In  the  example  just  mentioned 
above  wherein  the  head  of  a  department  would  schedule 
an  educational  picture  there  might  be  one  teacher  who 
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would  keep  his  classes  out.  We  are  now  averaging 
almost  50,000  feet  of  film  per  month  for  a  school  year 
of  10  months.  The  teachers  naturally  raise  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  that  time  worth  while?"  In  the  second  place 
I  had  been  given  adverse  criticism  on  some  of  the  films 
selected  by  our  teachers  from  the  catalogues.  On  both 
these  items  I  proceeded  to  defend  myself  along  the 
following  lines. 

Visual  Education  has  the  same  amount  of  nonsense 
and  the  same  time-wasting  possibilities  as  any  other 
teaching  method.  Any  one  who  has  worked  with  edu- 
cational films  and  film  programs  knows  that  the  really 
conscientious  teacher  values  his  time  to  a  point  where 
he  is  jealous  of  any  encroachment  upon  that  time.  Un- 
less a  show  carries  more  punch  than  the  teacher  can 
put  into  one  hour's  time,  that  show  is  of  dubious  value. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point.  In  my  own  Navigation  class 
I  could  use  a  group  of  20  to  25  slides  of  the  3x4  type 
on  astronomy ;  how  old  they  are  no  one  knows ;  the 
last  picture  is  a  faded  cut  of  Copernicus  that  no  modern 
textbook  would  dare  to  consider.  I  can  duplicate  the 
theme  of  these  slides  in  20  minutes  of  lecture  time. 
However,  suppose  that  I  try  to  match  in  lecture  time 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education  films  on 
Nautical  Astronomy.  There  would  be  no  comparison. 
The  vivid  description  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to 
the  sky  is  so  well  pictured  that  no  teacher  of  Naviga- 
tion can  afford  to  skip  these  films,  .\gain,  the  films 
on  South  America  can  be  used  for  comparison.  There 
are  still  floating  around  in  some  film  libraries  faded 
yellow  silents  made  20  years  ago.  I  liave  seen  tliese 
used  by  a  class  in  Modern  Geogra])hy.  and  I  know 
the  reaction  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  these  pictures. 
To  me  such  show  time  is  wasted  because  the  teacher 
did  not  put  over  what  he  thought  the  films  would 
show.  How  much  better  it  is  to  use  the  C.  I.  A.  A. 
films  on  South  America.    Beautiful  ])hotography  and 
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well-edited  picture  material  make  these  films  outstand- 
ing. The  same  criticism  goes  for  some  of  the  filin 
strips  used  in  Pre- Induction  courses.  My  argument  in 
this  case  is  that  time  is  wasted  if  the  same  pictures 
can   be   duplicated   in   a   well   lithographetl   text-book. 

I  am  making  several  suggestions  to  teachers  about 
subject  material  for  shows.  First,  I  have  recommended 
industrials  as  educational  films.  Most  industrials  are 
very  careful  about  their  propaganda.  In  the  case  of 
one  particular  film  I  have  advised  debunking  the  propa- 
ganda because  there  are  so  many  g(K)d  jjoints  in  the 
film.  These  industrials  are  made  by  established  movie 
men  with  good  equipment ;  they  are  professionals  in 
producing  the  most  interesting  and  attention-holding 
shots.  One  that  we  use  regularly  for  Physics  is  a  film 
on  electronics,  the  Westinghouse  film,  IVIiat  Is  Elec- 
tricity? It  can  be  to  the  imit  on  electricity  what  the 
Erpi  Sound  Waz'es  and  Their  Sources  is  to  the  unit 
on  sound.  We  have  a  number  of  industrials  that  are 
on  our  regular  schedule.  The  greatest  number  of  com- 
pliments that  have  been  received  by  our  crew  came 
from  the  History  and  English  Departments  for  the 
showing  of  Wheels  Across  India,  Wheels  Across  Af- 
rica and  East  of  Bombay. 

I  have  also  recommended  the  use  of  Visual  Guides 
to  our  teachers.  In  Health  Education  we  have  been 
using  the  Visual  Guide  E-31,  handled  by  the  Scholas- 
tic Press ;  this  guide  is  a  4-page  aflfair  with  50  ques- 
tions on  pages  2  and  3.  It  is  based  upon  the  Erpi 
film  Body  Defenses  Against  Disease.  This  film  is 
shown  twice  at  one  sitting ;  the  questions  are  answered, 
the  vocabulary  of  some  48  new  words  is  used  and 
the  last  page  on  'Topics  For  Study'  makes  a  basis 
for  a  lively  discussion  on  an  otherwise  dead  subject. 
Each  pupil  is  given  one  copy  of  the  guide.  A  week's 
time  can  be  given  to  this  topic,  all  based  upon  the  one 
film.  Study  guides  are  available  on  about  25  films. 
Incidentally  I  look  for  this  tyi^e  of  printed  material 
to  be  widely  used  by  industrials  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  also  oflfered  to  our  teachers  programs  con- 
trolled by  civic  groups.  The  Seattle  Art  Museum  has 
for  a  number  of  years  employed  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Young  in  the  field  of  visual  education.  Our  teachers 
and  pupils  have  enjoyed  her  talks  on  famous  master- 
pieces of  art ;  this  is  accomplished  by  colored  slides 
on  the  paintings.  Mrs.  Young  also  made  a  very  timely 
running  account  of  the  Eastman  silent,  Grass,  that  de- 
picts a  whole  tribe  of  people  who  move  annually  from 
a  mountain  home  to  grassland.  In  addition  to  the  Art 
Museum,  we  use  the  Red  Cross  films  on  First  Aid  and 
the  Anti-tuberculosis  Association  films. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  program  at  Ballard 
has  in  no  sense  been  handed  down  from  above.  I  have 
been  teaching  a  full  load  of  five  subjects  per  semester 
until  this  last  year.  I  think  that  our  boys  and  girls 
will  admit  that  their  grades  are  boosted  because  of 
their  interest  in  program  directing;  and  the  teachers 
are  satisfied  because  we  do  all  the  detail  work.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  scheme  is  probably  the  lack  of 
sufficient  equipment  to  go  around.  We  are  going  to 
make  three  improvements  in  our  work.  First,  we  shall 
add  recording  next  year ;  second,  we  shall  continue  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  equipment  and  third,  we 
shall  include  full  length  educational  features. 


A  Reader  Speaks 

ARE  your  visual  aid  materials  accessible?  Do  your 
teachers,  especially  the  new  ones,  know  what 
materials  you  have?  Do  you  have  slides  and  strip 
films  stored  away  in  dust  covered  files  unused  and  for- 
gotten? These  questions  it  seems  to  me  should  be 
ever  present  in  the  minds  of  Visual  Education  Direc- 
tors. 

Visual  Aid  supplies  are  worthless  unless  they  are 
used.  Teachers,  old  and  new.  should  be  reminded 
several  times  a  year  of  the  materials  that  are  available. 
Don't  give  them  a  list  of  materials  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  expect  them  to  refer  to  it.   They  won't. 

An  excellent  method  is  to  investigate  frequently  the 
unit  of  work  the  instructor  is  presently  teaching  and 
remind  her  of  the  specific  material  you  have  available 
on  that  topic.  Strip  films  can  be  made  very  accessible 
by  placing  them  in  a  glass  covered  box  which  can  then 
be  placed  on  the  teacher's  desk.  Always  in  view  they 
are  there  as  a  reminder  and  the  titles  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance  thru  the  glass  covered  top. 

These  glass  covered  boxes,  holding  fifteen  film 
strips,  may  be  made  very  cheaply  from  old  cigar  boxes. 
Cut  the  center  from  the  cigar  box  lid   (a  razor  blade 
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in  a  special  handle  does  a  clean  neat  job)  leaving  one 
inch  on  each  of  the  four  sides  to  support  the  glass 
cover.  Next  place  a  glass  pane  slightly  smaller  than  the 
box  lid  on  this  frame  and  secure  it  in  place  with 
scotch  tape  along  all  four  sides.  Next  place  two  thin 
dividers  in  the  box  to  separate  the  rows  of  film  strips. 
These  dividers  may  be  easily  made  from  an  extra 
cigar  box.  Lastly  enamel  the  entire  box  with  a  good 
one  coat  cover  enamel.  This  not  only  makes  a  con- 
venient container  for  the  film  strips  for  each  teacher 
or  department  but  keeps  them  always  before  their 
eyes.  A  small  supply  of  visual  aid  materials  used  fre- 
quently is  more  valuable  than  a  large  supply  which  is 
seldom  used.  Let's  put  our  film  strips  and  slides  to 
work. 

JOHN  H.  GRIFFITH.  Director 

Visual  Aids  Department 

Public  Schools.  Galesburg.  111. 
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We  Make  Our  Own  Radio  Recordings 

Making  selected  radio  offerings  into  workable  form  for  practical  classroom  use. 


THIS  is  a  description  of  an  attempt  to  overcome 
the  disadvantage  of  school  radio  programs  be- 
ing broadcast  at  some  other  time  than  when  the 
class  meets  that  could  best  use  the  program.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  recording  of  a  broadcast,  to  be  played 
back  later  at  a  more  suitable  time,  is  original,  al- 
though I  know  of  few  schools  that  are  doing  so.  Rather, 
the  aim  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those  schools 
already  conducting  such  a  program,  or  to  those  contem- 
plating it,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  methods  we  are  using. 

Obviously,  of  the  thousands  of  programs  cluttering 
up  the  air  waves  of  these  United  States  each  week,  a 
very  small  proportion  will  help  to  further  the  educa- 
tional aims  of  the  classroom  teacher,  and  these  few, 
especially  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  almost 
invariably  come  at  some  other  time  than  the  class 
period.  The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  "Ameri- 
can School  of  the  Air"  series  appealing  to  many  teach- 
ers of  history,  science,  music,  literature  and  current 
events,  and  unfortunately  now  being  broadcast  after 
school  hours,  is  an  example.  Another,  of  many  that 
might  be  mentioned,  is  the  Saturday  afternoon  broad- 
cast of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 

To  overcome  this  very  obvious  difficulty,  and  the 
classroom  teacher's  most  frequent  excuse  for  not  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  that  ra- 
dio has  to  offer,  the  Audio-Visual  Aid  Department  of 
the  We.st  Springfield,  Mass..  High  School,  beginning 
in  September.  1944.  offered  to  record  any  broadcast 
that  a  teacher  might  request,  so  that  it  might  be  played 
back  later  w^hen  the  class  was  in  session.  In  the  eight- 
een months  that  the  plan  has  now  been  in  operation, 
we  have  not  been  overwhelmed  with  requests,  partly 
because  of  the  fact  that  too  few  radio  broadcasts  have 
any  educational  implication,  and  partly  because  the 
large  majority  of  our  teachers  are  completely  unaware 
of  such  programs  as  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  their 
classroom  work. 

From  the  teachers  in  our  school  system  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  offer,  the  response  has  been 
enthusiastic  and  the  results  from  an  educational  stand- 
point have  been  decidedly  worth  while.  Teachers  re- 
port a  greater  awareness  of  the  relationshi])  between 
the  classroom  situation  and  life  outside  the  classroom. 
Pupils  fre(|uently  request  that  some  particular  pro- 
gram be  recorded  that  they  feel  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  rest  of  the  class,  these  suggestions  of  course 
first  being  approved  by  the  classroom  teacher.  Finally, 
and  we  have  no  way  at  present  of  proving  this  state- 
ment, teachers  seem  to  feel  that  the  recorded  broad- 
casts have  for  many  pupils  resulted  in  a  finer  appre- 
ciation of  the  sciences,  both  physical  and  social,  than 
could  have  been  develojied  if  the  same  classroom  time 
had  been  spent  in  any  other  way. 

The  instrument  we  use  for  our  recordings  is  known 
as  the  Soundscriher,  and  the  recordings  are  made  on 
flexible  discs  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.    The  re- 
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])roductions  from  a  listening  point  of  view  are  excel- 
lent, both  for  musical  recordings  and  for  lectures  or 
dramatic  skits.  The  cost  of  each  blank  record  is  about 
five  cents,  and  they  can  be  used  on  both  sides.  There 
are  many  recording  devices  on  the  market,  and  it  might 
be  helpful  in  choosing  one  best  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
a  particular  situation  if  I  mention  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  we  have  discovered  in  the  type  that 
we  use. 

In  the  first  place,  the  recording  has  to  be  played  on 
the  same  machine,  and  cannot  be  used  on  the  turntable 
which  is  a  part  of  our  Public  Address  system.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  many  schools  will  prefer  to  buy  a 
recording  device  that  will  use  twelve  or  even  sixteen 
inch  discs,  that  may  be  played  back  on  any  standard 
turntable.  One  other  type  of  recording  device  that 
might  be  mentioned  is  the  recording  made  on  magne- 
tized wire,  instead  of  a  disc.  This  gives  a  very  fine  re- 
production, but  unfortunately  may  be  preserved  only 
until  the  wire  is  demagnetized  for  the  next  recording. 
An  advantage  is  that  the  wire  is  usable  for  a  lifetime. 
P"or  the  present,  however,  the  spool  of  wire  is  much 
more  expensive  than  a  wax  or  plastic  disc  and  some 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  training  are  required  to 
change  spools  (probably  beyond  many  teachers  who 
are  often  very  unmechanically  inclined),  while  to  de- 
magnetize the  wire  requires  the  mere  turning  of  a 
switch.  On  the  other,  much  recorded  material  in 
school  work  does  not  need  to  be  kept  permanently, 
.such  as  numerou.s  recordings  of  individual  student 
voices  in  public  speaking  courses. 

The  main  reasons  for  choosing  the  equipment  that 
we  use  was  the  moderate  cost  of  the  recording  machine, 
the  extremely  low  cost  of  the  discs,  and  the  excellent 
reproduction  of  both  music  and  voice.  The  entire  equip- 
ment weighs  less  than  twenty-five  pounds,  and  its  por- 
tability is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  able  to  make 
a  recording  of  any  radio  program  that  a  teacher  might 
request,  no  matter  whether  the  broadcast  occurs  in  day- 
time or  evening.  Incidentally,  most  of  the  actual  work 
of  recording  is  done  by  junior  and  senior  high  school 
boys  who  receive  one  point  toward  graduation  for  every 
two  hundred  hours  of  service  in  the  Audio-Visual  Aids 
department.  Actually,  most  of  these  boys  value  even 
more  the  information  and  training  they  receive  in  the 
handling  of  all  types  of  projectors,  radio  and  sound 
equipment,  and  the  recording  devices  here  mentioned. 

The  permanence  of  these  recordings  gives  them  spe- 
cial significance  in  educational  work  for  two  reasons : 
first,  as  a  permanent  record  of  past  events  which  will 
build  up  a  valuable  reference  library  for  future  classes. 
The    announcement    of    President    Roosevelt's    death, 

(Concluded  on  fonf  183) 
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SEVERAL  years  ago,  in  a  report  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, I  included  this  statement  as  one  of  the 
guiding  principles  for  the  work  of  the  Visual 
Department:  "It  has  been  assumed  that  the  function 
of  this  department  was  not  merely  to  tind  and  make 
available  to  teachers  illustrative  visual  and  auditory 
materials  for  existing  courses  of  study.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  this  department  should  attempt  to  ])ro- 
vide  leadership  aiming  to  improve  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  make  available  visual  and  auditory  ma- 
terials that  might  even  bring  about  changes  in  cotirse 
of  study  content." 

That  was  an  idealistic  and  bold  statement,  and  even 
though  further  experience  forced  me  to  modify  it 
somewhat  the  following  year,  I  still  believe  in  its  fun- 
damental soundness.  The  modifying  experience  was  an 
intensive  effort  to  introduce  into  regular  high  school 
classroom  use  a  group  of  excellent  motion  pictures  that 
were  not  directly  related  to  curriculum  content.  Their 
mtroduction  was  thoroughly  and  painstakingly  worked 
out  over  a  two-year  period.  A  pilot  group  of  teachers, 
working  experimentally,  had  attested  enthusiastically  to 
tlie  educational  value  attainable  by  using  these  films, 
even  though  their  use  did  not  contribute  directly  to  the 
passing  of  final  subject  matter  examinations.  When  the 
effort  was  made  to  extend  the  use  of  these  films  to  a 
wider  group  of  teachers,  the  response  was  not,  to  say 
the  least,  enthusiastic.  In  fact,  it  just  didn't  work 
out.    What  was  the  cause  of  the  failure? 

Well,  the  later  report  attempted  to  suggest  some 
causes :  "In  secondary  schools  with  a  traditionally  orga- 
nized curriculum,  with  emphasis  upon  subject  matter, 
and  with  achievement  measured  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  tests  of  factual  knowledge,  teachers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  lasting  interest  or  time  in  their  sched- 
ules for  instructional  activities  that  do  not  confor'ii  to 
that  pattern.  When  instructional  leadership  within  a 
high  school  is  organized  completely  on  a  subject  matter 
basis,  without  adequate  provision  for  general  instruc- 
tional supervision,  the  introduction  of  new  materials  is 
extremely  difficult  unless  they  can  be  pigeon-holed  into 
the  subject  matter  compartments." 

In  a  nut  shell  (or  to  coin  a  phrase,  "in  a  film  can"), 
the  situation  seemed  to  be  about  like  this :  there  were 
many  instructional  motion  pictures  that  had  been  pro- 
duced to  correlate  directly  with  the  existing  curri- 
culum, and  these  could  be  used  and  were  used  efl^ective- 
ly ;  there  also  were  other  motion  pictures  of  generally 
accepted  technical  and  educational  efifectiveness.  These 
latter  pictures,  however,  were  useful  in  achieving  gen- 
eralized teaching  objectives,  but  they  did  not  correlate 
with  the  specific  objectives  of  accepted  subject  matter 
areas  such  as  English,  social  studies,  science,  and 
mathematics.  Efforts  to  encourage  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  picture  met  with  obstacles  of  subject-matter-orga- 
nized leadership,  courses  already  filled  with  factual  con- 
tent, and  demanding  final  examination. 
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All  that  was  several  years  ago.  That  was  vsay  back 
before  the  war.  But  I'm  not  so  sure  that  time  has 
cleared  away  the  problems  and  dilemmas.  Several  re- 
cently published  statements  have  indicated  that  visual 
educators  are  giving  some  real  thought  to  the  kind  of 
motion  pictures  that  should  be  used.  They  are  grap- 
pling with  an  important  and  complex  problem. 

In  their  provocative  article,  "Looking  Ahead  Twen- 
ty-Five Years  in  Audio- Visual  Education",  published  in 
the  February  1946  Educational  Screen,  PVancis  and 
Elizabeth  Noel  wrote:  "If  school  people  continue  to 
insist  on  a  strictly  academic  approach  to  the  ])roduc- 
tion  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  to  further  for- 
tify existing  concepts  and  traditional  patterns  of  edu- 
cation, they  will  miss  the  intrinsic  values  and  full  po- 
tentialities inherent  within  the  materials  themselves.  If 
this  happens,  then  agencies  outside  the  schools  that  use 
such  materials  because  of  these  values,  will  by  sheer 
weight  of  their  extensive  use  of  them  exercise  more 
influence  on  the  behavior  of  children  than  will  the 
schools.  This  situation  even  now  challenges  institu- 
tionalized education."  And  there  indeed  is  a  challenge 
to  all  teachers  and  all  educators  not  only  to  pause  for 
thought,  but  to  get  set  for  action. 

Edgar  Dale,  in  his  forward-looking  article,  "Fare- 
well, Hollywood!"  published  in  the  January  1946  issue 
of  The  News  Letter,  sees  a  continued  need  for  films 
that  fit  into  current  curriculum  ]iatterns.  But  he  sees 
a  need  also  for  another  kind  of  film  in  which  the  use 
is  not  dependent  "upon  close  integration  with  an  exist- 
ing curriculum."  He  calls  for  "problem-centered"  films 
— more  films  like  World  of  Plenty,  The  City,  and  .-hid 
So  They  Live.  He  is  not  so  specific  in  suggesting  just 
when  and  how  subject-minded  teachers  are  going  to 
use  problem-centered  films.  He  does,  however,  "see 
a  possible  linking  of  the  common  interests  of  churches, 
schools,  unions,  granges,  service  clubs,  and  the  like" 
all  of  whom  would  make  common  use  of  such  films 
in  a  program  planned  jointly. 

Here  is  one  more  quotation  from  current  thinking 
on  what  kind  of  films  are  needed  by  education.  This 
is  taken  from  the  comprehensive  study  and  report,  "The 
Educational  Motion  Picture  Field",  recently  released 
by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  "One  group  of 
educators  argues  that  the  greatest  present  need  is  for 
the  development  of  motion  pictures  closely  tied  to  sub- 
ject matter  areas.  For  example — long  division,  square 
root,  fractions  might  be  more  effectively  taught  if  mo- 
tion pictures  defining  the  theories  and  describing  the 
applications  were  available  to  aid  teachers.  Such  'text 
films'  also  would  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  theoretical 
concepts  in  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences. 

"Another  school  of  thought  holds  that  films  are  best 
used  as  aids  in  the  teaching  of  broad  concept.s — tliat 
motion  pictures  are  being  used  at  their  highest  level 
of  efficiency  when  aiding  the  orientation  of  students. 
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"The  net  of  these  friendly  arguments  among  edu- 
cators is  no  argument  at  all.  The  conclusion  is  simply 
that  motion  jjictures  must  keep  pace  with  the  trend  in 
educational  thought.  Motion  pictures  must  become  'a 
liand-maiden  of  the  curriculum'." 

I  wish  I  could  agree  that  these  are  but  "friendly 
arguments"  and  that  there  are  simple  conclusions.  It 
seems  to  me,  liowever,  there  are  larger  and  more  com- 
plex issues  involved,  and  solutions  are  not  going  to 
be  found  until  teachers  and  supervisors  and  adminis- 
trators are  aware  of  any  concerned  with  the  problem. 
It  cannot  be  solved  by  visual  educators  alone. 

Certainly  we  must  face  the  reality  of  what  we  are 
now  teaching  and  the  way  we  are  teaching.  They  are 
facts.  And  we  can  recognize  the  need,  the  possibility, 
and  the  probability  of  a  changing  curriculum.    We  can 


seek  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture medium  and  other  newer  media  of  communica- 
tion, so  that  they  may  be  used  most  effectively  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  such  a  changing  curriculum. 

Excellent  motion  pictures  that  cannot  be  correlated 
directly  with  existing  courses  of  study  are  likely  to  be- 
come available  in  increasing  numbers.  Among  these 
will  be  some  of  the  most  powerful  j>ictures  produced. 
They  will  correlate  well  with  the  generalized  objectives 
of  education,  even  though  they  may  not  fit  into  subject 
matter  compartments.  If  school  people  are  to  meet 
fully  their  responsibilities  in  helping  boys  and  girls 
develop  to  meet  their  responsibilities,  they  must  find 
ways  to  make  use  of  these  tools  in  spite  of  a  lag  in 
curriculum  change.  In  fact,  in  so  doing,  curriculum 
will  have  changed. 
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the  crux  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  prevailing  motion  of 
warm  moisture  laden  air  which  flows  toward  the  moun- 
tains, is  forced  upward  by  them,  is  cooled  forming  rain, 
which  air  now  cooled  and  dry  flows  on  past  the  moun- 
tains leaving  the  other  side  with  little  or  no  rain.  How 
would  a  film  be  made  to  teach  this  phenomena?  By 
animation?  Yes,  it  would  necessitate  an  abstraction  in 
animated  form  plus  some  photography  on  location.  Let 
us  take  Central  America  as  an  illustration.  The  east- 
erly trade  winds  could  be  shown  by  animated  arrows 
or  a  similar  device  flowing  in  from  the  sea  on  a  relief 
map  rising  as  they  hit  the  mountains  and  depositing 
rain  on  the  eastern  slope.  Motion  pictures  of  rain  fall- 
ing midst  the  dense  tropical  foliage  would  be  intro- 
duced. The  animation  would  continue  past  the  moun- 
tains and  motion  pictures  of  wind  sweeping  dry  terrain 
with  sparse  foliage  would  be  introduced.  To  clinch  the 
application  of  the  principle  the  process  would  be  re- 
peated for  another  area  and  jMctures  showing  the  typi- 
cal behavior  of  people  in  relation  to  the  contrasting 
climate  would  conclude  the  film.  Commentary?  Yes, 
just  enough  to  direct  attention  to  pertinent  points. 
Other  sound?  Yes,  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  of  the 
rain.  The  resulting  film  would  be  longer  than  that  out- 
lined in  the  peristalsis  example  but  would  be  short.  The 
teacher's  guide  would  direct  the  teacher  and  class  to 
make  further  applications  and  study.  The  film  could 
be  constructed  to  be  of  an  informative  or  incentive  type. 
In  these  two  examples,  one  from  biology  and  one 
from  geography,  the  first  step  in  detemiining  the  con- 
tent of  the  film,  after  the  educational  ol)jective  had 
been  indicated,  was  the  establishment  of  the  motion 
concept  to  be  taught.  This  was  followed  by  deciding 
the  best  action  vehicle  to  depict  it.  Other  examples 
showing  the  application  of  this  formula  could  be  cited. 
The  fields  of  human  relations  and  of  rhythm  offer  great 
possibilities  for  the  development  of  new  producti(jn  pat- 
terns. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  analytical  study 
of  the  action  content  in  teaching  films  will  show  that 
there  has  been  less  dependence  upon  the  illustrated- 
lecture  pattern  and  that  better  teaching  films  which 
make  full  use  of  action  techniques  will  characterize 
the  product. 
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Churchill's  eulogy  to  President  Roosevelt,  Truman's 
inaugural  message,  Truman's  and  Churchill's  announce- 
ments of  Victory  in  Europe,  Japan's  surrender,  Tru- 
man's Navy  day  speech  on  the  future  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  etc.,  should  be  valuable  reference  material  in 
social  science  classes  for  many  years  to  come. 

Further  advantages  of  our  recordings  are  that  they 
may  be  played  over  and  over  again  for  several  classes; 
they  may  be  kept  until  later  in  the  year  when  the  ma- 
terial is  more  applicable  to  work  that  the  class  is  do- 
ing; they  may  be  played  before,  and  again  after  a  class 
discussion,  and  they  may  be  interrupted  at  any  time 
for  class  discussion.  Finally,  it  gives  the  teacher  using 
them  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  the  material 
before  class  time,  so  that  she  may  know  the  points 
to  emphasize,  the  best  follow-up  material  to  use,  as 
well  as  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  recording,  so  that 
she  may  not  subject  a  class  to  the  wasteful  experience 
of  listening  to  a  recording  that  lacks  intelligibility.  None 
of  these  advantages  could  be  true  of  the  original  broad- 
cast. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  along  with  the 
many  advantages  of  the  recorded  broadcast  over  the 
original  broadcast,  is  the  possible  disadvantage  that 
the  recording  may  outlive  its  usefulness  and  become 
obsolete.  But  this  hapjiens  with  textbooks  and  with 
films,  and  may  just  as  easily  be  true  of  recordings.  The 
alert  teacher  will  not  let  teaching  objectives  and  pro- 
cedures become  dependent  upon  existing  materials.  As 
lulgar  Dale  said  in  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan  of  May, 
1940,  "When  such  materials  become  canned  and  stereo- 
typed, they  should  be  thrown  out — not  immortalized 
on  wax." 

The  educational  values  of  a  planned,  systematic  pro- 
gram of  recording  broadcasts  benefit  all  concerned.  They 
afl^ord  a  certain  type  of  technical  training  for  those 
handling  the  production  and  reproduction,  and  educa- 
tional and  cultural  values  for  those  who  listen  to  the 
transcriptions.  Such  recorded  broadcasts  are  stimulat- 
ing experiences  which  lead  to  clearer  understandings, 
more  desirable  attitudes,  greater  total  benefits  from 
school  activity. 
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INTRIGUED  by  new,  war-developed  recording  equip- 
ment, many  educators,  who  never  gave  much 
thought  to  any  t}pe  of  recording  device  before,  have 
become  so  enthusiastic  concerning  these  newer,  poten- 
tially educational  gadgets  that  they  have  put  down  older 
devices  as  unquestionably  obsolete  in  many  instances. 
Is  is  therefore  desirable  to  review  the  cliaracteristics 
of  each  of  the  recording  media  currently  available  and 
ascertain  the  contributions  each  may  make  to  the  in- 
structional program  in  the  future. 

The  Conventional  Disc  Recorder,  producing  pho- 
nograph-like, instantaneous  recordings  and  transcrip- 
tions, has  been  with  us  for  some  time.  Basically,  its 
mechanism  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  production  of 
regular  phonograph  records.  Speech  or  music  is  picked 
up  by  a  microphone,  which  changes  sound  waves  into 
electrical  impulses.  These  impulses  are  strengthened 
in  an  amplifier  and  pass  on  to  the  cutting  head  of 
the  recording  machine.  Here  variations  in  electrical 
current  create  changes  in  an  electro-magnetic  field. 
These  changes  move  an  armature  in  the  field,  to  which 
is  attached  the  cutting  needle.  The  cutting  needle  des- 
cribes a  circular!}'  meandering  groove  in  the  soft  sur- 
face of  a  recording  blank.  The  lateral  movement  of 
the  cutting  needle  is  determined  by  the  changing  cur- 
rent coming  originally  from  the  microphone ;  hence, 
these  lateral  variations  correspond  directly  with  the 
sound  waves  that  emanated  from  the  person  speaking 
into  the  microphone. 

In  the  instantaneous  recording  process,  blanks  coated 
with  a  nitrate  base  compound  are  substituted  for  the 
soft  wax  discs  basic  to  commercial  record  production. 
However,  since  the  recording  blanks  used  in  the  instan- 
taneous process  must  be  soft  enough  to  be  "en-grooved" 
by  the  cutting  needle,  it  is  obvious  that  recordings  thus 
made  do  not  have  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  end- 
product  of  the  commercial  recording  processes,  records 
made  of  shellac  or  vinylite.  Nevertheless,  using  light- 
weight pickups  (tone-arms)  and  shadowgraphed 
needles,  instantaneous  recordings  may  be  played  one 
hundred  times  or  more. 

Disc  recorders  for  school  use  may  be  purchased  for 
prices  ranging  to  $500.00  or  higher.  However,  for  the 
majority  of  school  requirements,  a  good  portable  78 
R.P.M.  machine  retailing  at  $250.00  or  less,  depending 
upon  quality  and  refinements,  may  be  procured.  Prices 
for  two-speed  recorders  begin  around  $300.00.  The 
two-speed  recorder  allows  the  production  of  larger, 
long-playing  transcriptions — as  well  as  conventional 
speed  recordings  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
Instructors  in  speech,  drama,  language,  and  music 
have  long  recognized  the  value  of  instantaneous  record- 
ings for  comparative  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
mediate class  or  consultation  room  reference  u.se,  such 
recordings  have  a  longer  run  value  in  that  the  student 
may  take  a  recording  home  and  play  it  a  number  of 
times — thus   affording   considerably   more   opportunity 


to  note  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  so  correct  them. 

In  quantity  lots,  the  school  may  secure  the  small  six 
or  eight  inch  blanks,  used  in  speech  classes  for  20c 
each  or  less.  Such  blanks  have  an  average  playing  time 
of  one  and  one-half  to  three  minutes  per  slide.  Ten- 
inch  blanks  may  be  secured  for  approximately  45c  each ; 
twelve  inch  for  60c.  Schools  producing  transcriptions 
cr  recording  radio  programs  for  class  use  may  secure 
larger  blanks  for  prices  ranging  fom  $1.00  to  $3.00 
each — having  a  playing  time  of  up  to  eighteen  minutes 
per  slide. 

The  frequency  response  of  the  recording  or  trans- 
cription produced  by  the  average  portable  school  re- 
corder is  approximately  80  to  5.000  cycles,  which  is 
about  that  of  the  usual  home  radio  receiver. 

Operation  of  a  school-type  instantaneous  recording 
machine  is  roughly  comparable  in  ease  to  that  of  the 
usual  16nun  sound  projector.  Speech  recording  is  quite 
simple.  Deriving  high-fidelity  recordings  of  vocal  music 
or  ensembles  requires  more  practice,  but  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  ken  of  any  teacher  with  a  little  mechanical 
bent. 

The  Wire  Recorder,  developed  for  use  by  the 
armed  forces  during  the  war.  operates  on  the  same 
magnetic  principle  as  the  earlier  tape  recorder,  with 
the  exception  that  a  fine  carbon  or  stainless  steel  wire 
of  sufficient  length  to  record  continuously  for  an  hour 
is  used.  In  these  recorders,  the  electrical  impulses,  com- 
ing from  the  microphone  and  strengthened  in  transit 
by  an  amplifier,  constitute  electrical  current  passing 
through  an  electro-magnet.  When  a  steel  wire  is  passed 
through  the  changing  magnetic  field  thus  created, 
changes  similar  to  the  variations  in  the  magnetic  field 
are  induced  in  the  magnetic  structure  of  the  wire ;  i.e. 
the  latter  is  magnetized  to  diflferent  degrees  along  its 
length,  depending  upon  the  original  sound  waves  strik- 
ing the  microphone.  When  played  back,  this  wire,  thus 
variably  magnetized,  is  passed  through  a  coil  of  wire 
called  a  solenoid,  and  the  magnetic  variations  in  the 
wire  induce  a  weak,  fluctuating  current  in  the  solenoid. 
This  weak  current  is  strengthened  by  an  amplifier  and 
may  then  be  used  to  operate  a  loud  speaker. 

The  wire  may  be  played  back  any  number  of  times, 
removed  from  the  machine  and  stored  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  reused  simply  by  turning  the  switch  on  the 
recon:ler  to  "record."  Thus,  as  a  new  recording  is 
made  on  the  wire,  the  previous  recording  is  erased. 

Eleven  thousand  feet  of  wire  on  a  small  s])ool  allows 
the  recording  of  radio  programs  up  to  an  hour  in  length 
and  is  cited  as  a  means  of  making  radio  more  easily 
applicable  to  the  classroom.  The  extreme  portability 
of  the  wire  recorder  permits  its  use  in  any  part  of 
the  school  plant  and  consequently  considerable  versa- 
tility in  its  possible  applications. 

The  wire  recorders  currently  on  the  market  cost 
approximately  $600.00  including  a  spool  of  wire  and 
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a   microphone.     The   fidehty    of   the    wire  recorder   is 
between  approxin.ately  200  and  5,000  cycles. 

Both  types  of  recording  devices  described  above  have 
their  advantages  and  their  Hniitations.  The  disc  record- 
ing is  particularly  advantageous  for  comparative  usage ; 
superior  to  the  wire  recorder  with  respect  to  the  ease 
Vvith  which  a  recording  may  be  played  and  immediately 
compared  with  another.  Also,  for  home  study,  the  disc 
recording  has  a  considerable  advantage  in  that  the  in- 
clusion of  wire  reproducing  equipment  in  homes  will 
probably  suffer  a  technological  lag. 

The  wire  recorder,  due  to  its  portability  and  easy 
operation,  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  production 
of  longer  recordings;  speeches,  radio  programs,  and 
the  like —  as  well  as  a  variety  of  uses  which,  due  to  its 
relative  newness,  may  not  be  envisioned  at  this  time. 

Schools  contemplating  the  purchase  of  recording 
equipment  should  consider  carefully  the  advantages  and 
applications  of  each  type  in  terms  of  present  and  poten- 
tial school  uses.  The  well  equipped  school  may  do  well 
to  secure  both  types  of  equipment  and  apply  each  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 

EQUIPMENT  QUERIES 

We  have  encountered  difficulty  in  securing 
good  sound  and  adequate  volume  when  projecting 
color  movies.  Are  these  the  common  faults  of 
color  film,  or  should  our  equipment  be  adjusted 
differently  for  its  use? 

Since  kodachrome  film  has  three  layers  of  emulsion 
on  the  base  instead  of  the  one  layer  encountered  in 
black  and  white  film,  the  density  of  the  sound  track 
is  considerably  greater  and  thus  constitutes  somewhat 
more  of  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  light  from  the  ex- 
citer lamp  to  the  photo-electric  cell.  Hence,  one  can 
expect  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  such  films  with 
the  volume  control  at  a  higher  setting  than  with  ordinary 
black  and  white  prints.  A  kodachrome  sound  track— 
unless  carefully  recorded— is  apt  to  emphasize  bass 
tones  considerably  more  than  black  and  white.  To  se- 
cure more  intelligible  speech  and  reduce  room  reverbera- 
tion occasioned  by  bass  "boom"  advance  the  tone  con- 
trol towards  the  treble  position  when  projecting  koda- 
chrome motion  pictures.    R.  E.  S. 

With  some  of  the  technicolor  movies  shown  in 
our  school,  we  have  trouble  getting  a  sharp  focus, 
while  with  other  colored  movies  we  do  not  have 
this  difficulty. 

Kodachrome  motion  pictures— as  well  as  black  and 
white— may  be  expected  to  vary  in  the  sharpness  of 
focus  obtainable.  This  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the 
originally  photographed  negative  film  and  the  care 
with  which  the  positive  prints  are  produced.  Many 
of  the  feature  length  films  released  for  16mm  use  m 
color  employ  a  cheap  process  known  as  multicolor 
instead  of  using  the  more  precise  duplication  in  koda- 
chrome. In  the  multicolor  process,  instead  of  havmg 
the  various  color-sensitive  emulsions  all  on  one  side 
of  the  film  base,  one  emulsion  is  found  on  one  side 
of  the  film  and  another  on  the  other.  Thus  separated 
by  the  thickness  of  the  film  base,  it  is  naturally  im- 
possible to  secure  sharp  definition.  Since  it  is  undesir- 
able to  have  either  color  appear  in  sharp  focus  at  the 
expense  of  the  ether,  about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
compromise  by  obtaining  a  soft  focus  of  each.   R.  E.  S. 


To  Projector  Manufacturers : 

Why  can't  we  have  a  simple  lightweight  projec- 
tor? Any  visual  aids  director  will  tell  you  it  is  easy 
to  get  teachers  to  use  the  aids  if  you  can  make  it 
convenient  enough  for  them.  The  weight  and  me- 
chanical features  of  projectors  are  factors  which  must 
be  considered  when  we  talk  of  convenience.  The 
setting  up  of  the  projector  is  another. 

It  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  remove,  a 
projector  from  its  case,  set  it  up,  arrange  the  screen, 
and  thread  the  machine.  A  class  period  is  usually 
forty  or  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  The  teacher 
has  lost  at  least  one-third  of  his  time  before  he  is 
ready  to  project.  In  the  fifteen  minutes  of  the  "get 
set"  process,  he  may  be  plagued  with  minor  dis- 
cipline problems  which  would  never  occur  if  he 
were  at  the  front  of  the  class,  as  usual. 

The  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  the  machine  is  also 
a  problem.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  projector 
salesman  will  admit  that  all  projectors  are  heavy. 
It  is  no  joke  for  a  woman  teacher  to  juggle  one 
of  these  machines  around.  Remember  that  in  the 
armed  services  they  had  good  strong  young  fellows 
setting  up  these  machines  and  doing  the  projec- 
tion. That  is  all  they  had  to  do.  They  were  not 
responsible  for  teaching  or  discipline.  The  instruc- 
tor in  charge  of  the  class  did  all  the  teaching. 

It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  problem  goes 
back  to  the  projector  manufacturers.  We  need  a 
light  machine  which  is  very  simple  to  operate. 
When  I  say  very  simple,  I  don't  mean  what  the 
literature  of  some  manufacturer  tells  you  about 
simplicity,  I  mean,  simple.  Army  projectionists 
went  to  school  to  learn  the  trick  of  projection. 
Teachers  and  twelve-year-old  boys  can't  do  that. 
The  projector  should  sell  for  one-half  or  one- 
third  the  price  of  present  projectors.  There  are  at 
least  twenty  companies  that  manufactured  projec- 
tion equipment  for  the  Armed  Services.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  one  of  them  would  find  it  profit- 
able to  attack  this  problem. 

Some  manufacturer  has  a  chance  to  do  a  great 
deed  in  the  field  of  education,  and  also  to  capture 
a  vast  market.  We  need  a  Henry  Ford  in  the  pro- 
jector manufacturing  business.  We  need  a  light 
serviceable  machine  that  any  school  can  buy.  It 
must  be  simple  to  operate.  It  should  be  a  kind  of 
"Jeep"  projector.  It  won't  solve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems, but  it  will  eliminate  the  need  of  a  teacher 
being  a  combination  longshoreman  and  engineer  in 
order  to  use  the  equipment. 

PAUL  V.  MULLIGAN,  Director  Visual  Education 
Revere  Public  Schools,  Revere,  Mass. 
A  ▲ 

READERS  of  Educational  Screen  are  already 
familiar  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  Editor  of 
the  "A  B  C's  Department" — as  delineated  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue.  Opportunity  for  readers  to  express  their 
reaction  to  Mr.  Mulligan's  letter — as  well  as  indicat- 
ing their  own  particular  thoughts  on  the  over-all  ques- 
tion of  desirable  16mm  sound  equipment — is  avail- 
able through  the  survey  form  on  the  back  of  this  page. 

R.  E.  S. 
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Survey  of  16mm  Sound  Projector  Equipment,  Present  Use,  and  Future  Needs 

f  I  TIIS  questionnaire  is  the  means  of  indicating  tlie  types  of  16mm  sound  projectors  now  in  use  and  the  changes 
-*-  desiraijle  for  future  audio-visual  aids  expansion.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  give  voice  to  your  school's 
needs.  Please  be  entirely  frank.  Neither  your  name  nor  that  of  your  school  will  be  given  to  any  manufacturer.  A 
summary  of  tlie  answers  received  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  Education-AL  Screen.  In  the  summary,  project- 
ors will  he  designated  only  as  to  type. 

1.  School  now   owns  the   following   16mm   sound   motion   picture  equipment: 

Date  Purchased:  Make:  Model  Number 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

2.  Check  type  of  use  made  of  each: 

Projector:                                Classroom  Only  Auditorium  Only  Both 

a.  (     )                                                (     )  (     ) 

b.  (     )                                                (     )  (     ) 

c.  '                              (     )                                                (     )  (     ) 

d.  (     )                                             (     )  (     ) 

3.  Indicate  type  of  personnel  operating  each  projector  and  approximate  hours  of  formal  training  given  to  the  average  in- 

dividual in  each  type: 


Projector: 

Teachers 

hours 

Students 

hours 

Paid  help 

hours 

a. 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

b. 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

c. 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

d. 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

(     ) 

4.  Which  type  of  operating  personnel  has  proven  most  satisfactory  in  your  school? 
Teachers     (     ),  Students     (     ),  Paid  Help     (     ). 

5.  In  the  future  do  you  intend  to  rely  on  the  type  of  operating  personnel  checked? 

Yes     (     ):  No.     (     ).  If  not,  what  kind? 


6.  How  is  the  movement  and  set-up  of  sound  projectors  handled  in  your  school? 
Teachers     (     ),  Students     (     ),  Janitors     (     ),  Other   paid    help     (     ). 

7.  Which  of  the  following  characteristics  would  you  definitely  insist  upon  as  ideal  equipment? 

Lamps:  1000  watt  (     ),     750  watt  (     ),     500  watts  or  less  (     ).     Reverse  (     ). 
Speeds:  Sound  only  (     ),     Sound  and  silent  (     ).     Still  picture  device   (     ). 
Volume  sufficient  for:  classroom  only   (     ),     classroom  and  auditorium  (     ). 
Weight:  75-100  lbs.  (     ),     50-75  (     ),     25-50  (     ).     25  or  less  (     ). 
Blimp  case  (     ).     Mike  plug  (     ).     Motor  rewind  (     ).     Micrometer  tilt  (     ). 
Special  film  safety  devices  (     ).     One  case  unit  (     );     two  case  (     ). 

8.  If  a  projector  conforming  to  your  requirements — as  checked  in  "7" — were  immediately  placed  on  the  market  at  a  cost 
of  $250.00,  how  many  would  your  school  purchase  during  the  next  12  months?    Indicate  number (Honest?). 

Tear  out  and  mall  to  Educational  Screen.  64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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General  Electric  Introduces  an 
Improved  Training  Method 


JEAN     DEJEN 

Manager  of  Retail  Development 
and  Sales  Education 


AFTER  some  four  long  years  of  all-out  war,  the 
merchandise  department  of  General  Electric  at 
Bridgeport,  like  so  many  other  manufacturing 
organizations,  is  faced  with  the  ]5ro!)lem  of  assisting  its 
thousands  of  distributors  in  rebuilding  their  sales  orga- 
nizations. An  army  of  some  25.000  appliance  salesmen, 
.spreading  from  coast  to  coast,  must  be  recruited,  se- 
lected and  trained. 

Never  in  its  history  has  General  Electric  been  faced 
with  such  a  mass  training  job.  The  big  problem  has 
always  been  to  provide  the  average  sales  manager  or 
supervisor  with  a  simple,  easy,  yet  ]X3sitive  method  for 
the  personal  teaching  of  salesmen.  This  method  must 
meet  all  of  the  following  requirements : 

1.  It  must  cover  all  of  our  many  products,  as  well  as 
provide  basic  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  sales- 
manship. 

2.  It  must  do  a  positive  training  job,  with  a  minimum 
waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  trainers  and  the 
trainees. 

3.  It  must  be  simple  for  use  by  the  thousands  of  super- 
visors and  sales  managers  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  .salesmen. 

4.  It  must  be  equally  efTective  in  America's  crossroad 
towns  as  in  the  cities. 

5.  It  must  be  low  in  cost  so  that  all  retailers,  both 
large  and  small,  could  and  would  use  it. 

6.  It  must  also  provide  training  for  the  trainers. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  quickest 
and  most  effective  teaching  methods  are  with  visual 
aids  such  as  slide  films,  charts,  motion  pictures,  models 
or  actual  products.  The  U.  S.  Armed  Services  have 
proven  the  power  of  visual  aids  in  training  millions 
of  men.  We  saw  how  highly  mechanized  forces  were 
trained  in  complex  tasks  in  an  almost  unbelievably 
short  period  of  time,  and  how  this  training  helped  to 
achieve  final  and  complete  victory. 

We  made  a  careful  study  of  the  lastest  findings  in 
training  techniques.  This  was  weighted  with  the  ex- 
perience which  General  Electric  gained,  just  before  the 
war,  in  conducting  some  1,400  individual  training  meet- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  country  under  its  direct  super- 
vision and  with  it.s  own  personnel.  In  conducting  these 
1,400  training  meetings  we  tried  out  just  about  every 
method  under  the  sun,  from  motion  pictures  to  chart 
presentations,  sound  slide  films,  slides,  speeches  and 
skits.  The  efifectiveness  of  each  method  was  thoroughly 
tested  throughout  the  country. 

Out  of  all  this  wide  experience,  a  new,  faster,  more 
efficient  sales  training  method  has  been  developed, 
which,  although  it  may  not  be  revolutionary,  does  rep- 
resent the  most  forward  step  made  in  years  for  train- 
ing our  sales  personnel  on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  is 
a  new  and  improved  type  of  visual  presentation  and 
sales  education. 

We  discovered  that  the  voice  and  personality  of  a 


flesh  and  blood  .speaker  or  in.structor  were  most  im- 
portant for  teaching  a  group  of  salesmen  and  holding 
their  interest.  So  a  method  was  devised  in  which  slide 
film  pictures,  with  all  their  drama  and  interest,  are 
used,  but  the  oral  presentation  is  made  by  an  instruc- 
tor instead  of  a  sound  record.  He  talks  from  a  care- 
fully prepared  ]M-inted  text  while  the  pictures  on  the 
screen  visualize  or  illustrate  his  story.  There  are  no 
mechanical  problems  to  detract  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  presentation. 

By  this  method  the  speaker  can  stop  at  any  time 
to  develop  an  important  point.  He  can  dwell  on  one 
picture  as  long  as  be  likes,  and  he  can  point  out  de- 
tails in  the  picture  on  the  screen.  In  a  word,  he  can 
adjust  the  tempo  of  the  meeting  to  suit  each  particular 
group.  Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  technique  lends  itself  ideally  to  instructing  both 
small  and  large  groups.  Still  another  advantage  of 
the  visual  presentation  is  that  it  stimulates  the  speaker 
or  instructor.  It  trains  the  trainer.  The  speaker  has 
to  instruct  and  inspire  his  audience — and  he  can  do  so 
easily  and  effectively  by  this  method. 

The  Portable  Pulpit 

An  important  accessory  for  this  visual  presentation 
is  a  device  known  as  the  "portable  pulpit." 

This  is  a  lightweight  aluminum  holder,  equipped  with 
clamps  for  holding  the  printed  film  text  from  which 
the  speaker  talks  as  the  slide  film  is  projected  on  the 
screen.  A  hooded  lamp  illuminates  the  printed  text 
so  that  he  can  read  it  in  the  darkened  room.  It  has 
a  button  switch  which  flashes  the  light  on  or  off  as 
he  desires,  which  serves  as  a  sigfnal  to  the  projector 
operator  to  turn  the  film  to  the  next  picture.  The  light 
also  illuminates  the  speaker's  face,  thus  focusing  aud- 
ience attention  on  the  speaker.  This  is  most  important, 
because  it  enables  him  to  inject  his  own  personality 
even  though  the  room  is  darkened.  The  portable  pulpit 
is  convenient  and  ea,sy  to  hold.  This  new  device  has 
been  tested  with  both  large  and  small  audiences.  It 
adds  drama  to  the  presentation  and  is  a  necessary  de- 
\ice  in  using  this  new  method  of  training. 

Audience  Participation 

This  type  of  visual  presentation  encourages  audience 
participation,  which  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  training 
and  education.  Knowing  that  he  may  be  called  upon 
for  answers  to  the  questions  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  visual  presentation,  the  listener  stays  alert  and  re- 
ce])tive,  really  trying  to  learn  and  to  remember.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  presentation,  questions  are  asked 
to  bring  out  the  important  points  in  the  presentation. 

If  the  instructor  does  not  get  the  correct  answers, 
he  can  readily  go  over  the  troublesome  points  again 
and  make  sure  that  everybody  understands  them.  If 
the  correct  answers  are  given,  the  question-and-answer 

(^Concluded  on  page  1%) 
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The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


UNO  Security  Council  Meetings  Reported 
by  Films  and  Television 

THE  resources  of  the  motion  picture,  radio,  and 
television  were  utilized  to  bring  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  to  all  the  world  and  to  make  a  historical 
record  of  them  for  ourselves  and  for  posterity.  The_ 
accomplishment  of  this  task  is  a  great  contribution  to 
international  understanding. 

The  importance  of  this  recording  of  sight  and  sound 
was  recognized  by  the  preparations  which  were  made 
for  it  in  the  set-up  of  the  meetings.  A  microphone  was 
available  for  each  member  so  that  his  voice  and  the 
entire  proceedings  could  be  transmitted  to  radio  out- 
lets and  recording  apparatus.  Built-in  flood  lights  illu- 
minated the  proceedings  so  that  they  could  be  picked 
up  by  television  and  motion  picture  apparatus.  These 
lights  were  operated  through  special  control  apparatus 
which  prevented  them  from  being  annoying  to  the 
delegates. 

American  newsreel  companies  took  turns  in  filming 
the  proceedings.  Each  day's  crew  consisted  of  two 
sound  cameras  and  two  silent  cameras  in  booths  and 
one  roving  hand  camera-man.  All  pictures  taken  were 
pooled  and  made  available  for  order  by  film  companies 
of  any  of  the  United  Nations  through  the  Film  Sec- 
tion. 

A  studio  also  was  available  for  recording  interviews 
or  close-up  condensed  versions  of  delegates'  speeches. 
Another  unusual  arrangement  was  the  placing  of  ten 
television  receiving  sets  in  the  delegates'  private  con- 
ference room.  These  receivers  were  connected  with 
a  television  camera  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Thus  dele- 
gates who  happened  to  be  in  the  conference  room 
still  could  follow  the  proceedings  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  arrangements,  educators 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  international  under- 
standing should  have  available  a  very  complete  and  ac- 
curate record  in  sight  and  sound  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  most  important  conference. 

Johnston  for  Film  Unity  and  Understanding 

ERIC  JOHNSTON,  who  last  September  succeeded 
Will  H.  Hays  as  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  recently  issued  his  first  an- 
nual report.  His  report  is  significant  because  of  its 
statement  of  the  unity  of  interest  of  all  who  work  with 
motion  pictures  and  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  the  motion  picture  for  better  international  under- 
standing. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Johnston,  "we  must 
concentrate  upon  what  is  common  to  all  uses  of  film 
and  screen,  if  we  are  to  find  a  common,  unifying  pur- 
pose for  all  the  groups  which  ought  to  work  side  by 
side  for  the  improvement  of  motion  pictures.  I,  for 
one,  am  interested  in  motion  pictures  of  every  type  and 
use.    The   war   demonstrated   the   value  of  them  all." 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  the  film  for  international 
understanding.  Mr.  Johnston  said,  "The  free  inter- 
change of  ideas  is  even  more  important  than  the  free 
interchange  of  goods.  There  must  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  transit  of  the  media  of  communication.  There  may 
be  as  yet  no  satisfactory  monetary  medium  for  world 
trade  in  goods,  but  the  motion  picture  does  provide 
an  adequate  medium  for  world  trade  in  ideas.  Not  to 
use  it  as  such  is  to  squander  one  of  the  best  resources 
for  world  peace." 

If  American  films  are  to  have  their  proper  place  in 
the  world,  Mr.  Johnston  feels  that  films  exported  should 
"give  no  reasonable  offense  to  the  nationals  of  foreign 
countries."  Regarding  the  film  portrayal  of  America 
itself,  Mr.  Johnston  says  that  it  must  be  "faithfully 
portrayed  on  the  world's  screens.  That  view  need  only 
be  honest  and  fair  in  order  to  be  attractive.  Democracy 
needs  no  whitewashing." 

Foreign  Trade  Packet 

TO  promote  greater  understanding  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  world  economy  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  foreign  trade,  and  to  stimulate  discussion  of 
the  subject,  a  new  "Foreign  Trade  Packet"  consisting 
of  four  related  teaching  aids  has  been  prepared  by  The 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc. 

The  four  units  in  the  packet  are :  a  35mm  black  and 
white  silent  filmstrip,  "Foreign  Trade — It's  Good  Busi- 
ness", employing  maps  and  cartoons ;  accompanying 
printed  Speech  Notes  which  suggest  questions  for  dis- 
cussion ;  a  sixteen-page,  four  color  comic  strip  book- 
let, "Out  of  the  Past,  A  Clue  to  the  Future",  an  adven- 
ture story  which  teaches  some  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  published  by  the  East  and  West  Association  and 
the  Public  Afifairs  Committee ;  and  a  32-page  illus- 
trated pamphlet,  "What  Foreign  Trade  Means  to  You", 
written  by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  The  filmstrip  and 
comic  strip  are  based  on  this  new  pamphlet. 

These  four  teaching  aids  explain  in  layman's  terms 
why  foreign  trade  is  necessary,  how  it  functions,  and 
the  relationship  of  international  commerce  and  tarifT 
walls  to  domestic  prosperity  and  world  peace. 

It  is  suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in 
the  study  of  economic  geography,  history,  economics, 
and  international  cooperation,  and  for  adult  discussion 
groups  concerned  with  current  afifairs,  international  re- 
lations, and  world  peace.  (Brandon  Films  is  the  dis- 
tributor.) 

East  and  West  Association 
Sponsors  Film  Forums 

ANEW  approach  to  mass  education  of  adults 
through  films  is  a  feature  of  the  East  and  West 
Association's  Fourth  Peoples  Congress,  a  series  of 
ten  film  forums  being  held  weekly  in  Town  Hall  in 
New  York  in  cooperation  with  Town  Hall  Workshops. 
Each  meeting  presents  a  commentary  by  a  distinguished 
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The  Church  Department 


Shall  The  Church  Teach 
The  G.I.  Way? 

HOWARD  E.  TOWER,  Director, 

Audio- Visual  Education,  Board  of  Education 

of  the  Methodist  Church,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

MIRACLES  have  been  claimed  for  visual  ma- 
terials in  the  Armed  Service  Training  Program. 
Perhaps  rightly  so — perhaps  not!  This  has  been  made 
clear:  For  many  of  the  twelve  million  men  who  passed 
through  the  Armed  Services,  much  of  their  public 
school  education  had  not  taken. 

Perhaps  the  church  has  faced  just  as  drastic  a  test- 
ing time.  We  have  talked  much  about  the  multitudes 
not  reached  by  the  church.  How  about  the  multitudes 
that  have  been  reached?  Has  the  religious  education 
process  taken  hold?  Does  the  breakdown  in  public 
morality,  in  home  life,  in  public  honesty,  etc.,  point 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  what  we  have  sought  to  teach 
did  not  carry  over?  Shall  the  Church  teach  the  G  I 
way?  The  answer  is:  It  should  if  by  doing  so  it  can 
make  its  teachings  more  effective.  But,  can  it? 

Some  will  say,  "Of  course  it  can" ;  others,  "The 
church  deals  in  values  more  than  in  facts  or  skills, 
and  values  are  hard  to  visualize."  Put  another  way, 
"The  church  is  interested  in  motivation  and  commit- 
ment.  These  require  the  per.sonal  touch." 

These  and  a  dozen  other  answers  can  be  heard  on 
every  side.  They  are  not  the  answers.  They  are  opin- 
ions. The  church  simply  does  not  have  a  large  enough 
body  of  experience  upon  which  to  give  a  functionally 
accurate  answer.  What  is  the  first  job  of  the  church, 
then,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  visual  materials  in  its 
program  of  education? 

First  we  need  to  gather  and  evaluate  all  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had.  This  project  should  be  super- 
vised by  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation and  carried  on  by  the  major  denominations. 

Even  this  is  not  enough.  We  need  to  do  some  rather 
extensive  planning,  and  controlled  ex|)erimentation. 
We  need  to  use  different  media  with  different  age 
groups  for  many  pui  poses.  Such  use  should  be  com- 
pared with  groups  in  which  only  printed  materials 
are  used.  This  type  of  project  should  be  supervised 
by  the  ICRE  and  prosecuted  by  the  major  denomina- 
tions. The  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
of  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  setting  up  experimental  projects  in  thirty- 
five  local  churches  across  the  country.  Many  other 
denominations  will  need  to  carry  out  similar  projects 
before  we  can  begin  to  answer  the  question  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  church  can  teach  the  G.  I.  way. 

Suppose  we  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative : 
Churches  should  use  visual  media  to  make  their  teach- 
ing more  effective.  How  can  they  go  about  it?  What 
are  some  of  the  problems? 
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The  first  problem  is  that  of  materials.  The  skilled 
and  resourceful  leader  can  cull  visual  materials  from 
many  sources  and  then  correlate,  adapt,  and  get  along 
with  what  there  is.  The  hard  truth  is  that  there  is 
httle  material  which  was  created  specifically  for  the 
church.  There  is  a  reason :  Commercial  producers  have 
not  dared  produce  religious  teaching  materials  because 
the  churches  were  neither  equipped  or  "sold"  on  the  uses 
of  visual  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  the  churches 
have  been  reluctant  to  buy  expensive  equipment  so 
long  as  there  are  few  materials  to  be  used. 

This  bottleneck  is  now  being  broken.  Churches  are 
buying  equipment.  A  number  of  producers  are  enter- 
ing the  religious  field.  Here  we  face  some  real  dangers. 
Will  a  successful  entertainment  pattern,  or  succes.sful 
G.  I.  imttern,  per  se,  be  effective  in  reaching  the  goals 
of  religious  education?  The  answer  is:  Maybe,  But 
producers  need  more  than  a  "maybe"  answer  before 
they  invest  money,  and  the  church  needs  more  than  a 
"maybe"  answer  before  it  borrows  freely  patterns 
from  other  fields.  Close  collaboration  is  needed  be- 
tween religious  educators  and  the  ])roducers  of  visual 
materials.  The  producers  may  be  able  to  furnish  the 
knozv-how  but  he  will  need  to  be  close  to  the  religious 
educator  if  he  is  to  understand  the  knoiv  what  well 
enough  to  turn  out  material  with  a  high  coefficient 
of  usefulness. 

While  the  producers  and  the  religious  teachers  are 
getting  ready  to  supply  us  with  better  materials,  how 
shall  we  use  the  materials  which  we  have?  The  tradi- 
tional answer  is,  "As  aids."  That  is  a  sound  answer. 
The  enthusiast  is  tempted  to  substitute  the  visual 
methods  for  the  total  program ;  the  wise  educator 
uses  all  kinds  of  materials  and  methods  to  achieve 
the  outcomes  he  seeks. 

It  follows  that  a  given  film,  set  of  slides,  film  strip, 
etc.,  is  selected  because  it  can  accomplish  a  given 
purpose  better  than  any  other  material.  This  means 
preview  of  visual  materials,  and  selections  based  upon 
specific  purposes  and  objectives  which  are  correlated 
with  the  total  learning  experience. 

Getting  materials  in  advance  is  a  difficult  hurdle 
for  the  local  user  to  clear.  Too  few  units  are  in  cir- 
culation to  meet  the  demand.  There  will  need  to  be 
greater  availability  if  the  church  is  to  teach  the  G.  I. 
way.  Now  it  is  harder  to  teach  that  way  than  any  other. 
It  requires  a  better  teacher  and  a  greater  investment  of 
time. 

Our  failures  with  the  old  way  plague  us,  the  neces- 
sity to  succeed  is  great  and  critical,  and  a  way  must 
be  found.  Religious  education  must  be  made  more 
effective.  Visual  means  and  media  hold  splendid 
promise.  Dare  we  do  less  than  try? 
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Straws  in  the  Wind 

Is  there  any  danger  that  the  church  will  overvalue, 
misunderstand  and  misuse  visual  aids  and  in  dis- 
illusionment discard  them  hefore  the  principles  of 
their  utilization  are  understood  and  appreciated?  Con- 
sider these  three  questions,  typical  of  many  that 
are  being  asked : 

From  a  director  of  religious  education :  "I  am 
going  to  a  new  church  in  a  few  weeks  and  they  want 
to  install  the  visual  method  of  teaching.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  know  ?" 

F"rom  a  layman  in  a  church:  "We  have  a  thousand 
dollars  to  spend.  Should  we  get  a  35mm  projector? 
AA'here  can  we  buy  films?" 

And  this  one  from  a  minister:  "We  would  like 
to  try  having  auditorium  programs  based  on  re- 
ligious films  and  do  away  with  our  classes  for  young 
people.   What  do  you  think  of  this  ?" 

Here  arc  straws  in  the  wind:  What  do  they  re- 
veal? They  reveal  more  than  they  ask,  and  they 
ask  quite  a  bit.  Will  these  three  churches  be  on  safe 
ground  educationally  just  as  soon  as  some  one  ans- 
wers these  three  questions?  I  am  afraid  not.  All  three 
questions  reveal  enthusiasm.  All  three  have  sold  them- 
selves, or  been  sold,  on  visual  education.  There  is 
danger  in  enthusiasm  of  this  kind.  Under  it  is  no 
foundation    of   knowledge. 

Take  the  first :  No  one  can  tell  this  director  what 
she  ought  to  know.  What  she  ought  to  know  should 
have  been  taught  to  her  in  the  school  which  prepared 
her  to  be  a  director.  Even  a  point  of  view  cannot 
be  picked  up  in  transit  from  one  position  to  another, 
to  say  nothing  of  minimal  knowledge  and  experience 
with  visual  aids.  On  the  face  of  it  this  church  is 
expecting  this  new  director  to  install  visual  teaching  to 
displace  other  kinds  of  teaching,  not  to  supplement 
and  enrich  a  program  already  under  way.  Disillusion- 
ment may  be  just  around  the  corner  for  both  the 
church  and  the  director. 

The  church  with  the  thousand  dollars  has  more 
money  than  knowledge.  With  this  much  money  avail- 
able they  are  more  likely  to  get  equipment  than 
understanding.  That  is  the  danger  here.  This  church 
has  not  come  upon  its  confidence  in  visual  methods 
and  materials  gradually  after  using  many  kinds  on  all 
levels  in  the  chuich.  If  it  had,  it  would  have  known 
that  it  needed  16mm  equipment.  And  the  buying  of 
films !  How  can  such  plunging  issue  in  anything  but 
disappointment  ? 

To  use  films  in  the  curriculum  of  youth  is  wis- 
dom, indeed.  But,  to  use  nothing  except  films  is  folly 
beyond  understanding.  What  will  happen  ?  The  youth 
department  will  be  in  the  show  business — it  will  be 
shotmng  films,  not  using  them.  It  will  run  out  of  in- 
teresting films — the  dominant  characteristic  of  shown 
films — and  the  attendance  will  drop.  In  disappointment 
they  will  say,  "We  tried  visual  education  and  it  didn't 
work,"  and  begin  looking  for  another  panacea.  This 
church  has  forgotten  that  in  morals  and  religion 
the  most  powerful  force  in  the  educative  situation 
is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.    There  is  a  way  to  use 


films  in  the  church  experience  of  youth,  but  it  is  not  the 
way  this  church  has  taken. 

These  straws  taken  together  indicate  that  the  church 
is  looking  for  educational  short-cuts.  It  wants  easier 
methods.  It  wants  fewer  teachers  because  they  are 
hard  to  enlist.  It  wants  to  get  around  the  difficult  job 
of  training  teachers,  not  knowing  that  the  right  use 
of  visual  materials  presupposes  trained  leadership. 
How  much  money  does  the  church  with  the  thousand 
dollars  for  equipment  spend  annually  on  the  training 
of  its  teachers? 

Again,  they  indicate  a  disposition  to  solo  in  metho- 
dology. What  is  to  happen  to  the  old  procedures 
in  the  church  calling  a  new  director?  In  the  second 
church  will  money  come  easy  for  other  educational 
materials  and  equipment,  including  a  generous  budget 
for  leadership  training?  C)r,  has  attention  become 
focused  upon  visual  education?  It  would  seem  that 
this  church  did  not  sit  down  in  conference  and  formu- 
late step  by  step  the  strengthening  and  enrichment 
of  its  present  educational  program  by  the  introduction 
of  visual  materials  and  methods.  It  began  on  the 
money  level ;  not  on  the  educational  level.  It  is  headed 
for  trouble.  It  is  about  to  solo  in  method. 

No  wise  director  will  install  visual  education  in  a 
church  and  no  wise  church  will  ask  for  it.  Getting 
educational  understanding — at  least  a  modest  amount 
of  it —  comes  before  the  getting  of  equipment.  The 
church  must  realize  that  visual  education  goes  deeper 
than  the  budget. 

Leadership  Training 

ACCORDING  to  The  V  E  F  (Visual  Education 
Fellowship)  Newsletter  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Religious  Education,  "a  standard  leadership 
course  on  the  second  series  level  in  visual  aids  in 
religious  education  was  taught  interdenominationally 
three  times  in  the  jour  years  1936  to  1939  inclusive. 
Such  a  course  was  taught  fijty  seven  times  in  one  and 
a  half  years  from  September  1944  to  December  1945." 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  workshops  held 
by  the  International  Council  has  been  to  stimulate 
denominational  and  interdenominational  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  conduct  regional  and  local  conferences, 
institutes,  and  classes,  and  to  include  visual  aids  in  the 
on-going  activities  of  all  such  groups.  This  is  good 
strategy.  As  the  church  multiplies  the  number  of 
those  who  can  help  others  to  understand  and  tise 
fruitfully  the  various  visual  aids,  it  will  be  improving 
its  total  program  of  religious  education. 

■  The  first  visual  education  workshop  of  the  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Federation  of  Churches  last  fall  was 
attended  by  350  church  leaders,  lay  and  professional. 
It  was  held  at  American  University  on  three  conse- 
cutive evenings,  and  was  planned  by  the  subcommittee 
on  visual  aids  of  the  Federation's  department  of  re- 
ligious education,  several  members  of  which  attended 
the  Second  International  Workshop  in  the  summer  of 
1945.  This  subcommittee  will  encourage  a  number  of 
local  leaders  to  attend  the  Third  International  Work- 
shop which  will  be  held  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
September  2  to  7  this  year. 
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Among  The  Denominations 

THE  mission  boards  of  the  church  were  quick  to 
see  the  potentiahties  of  visual  presentations,  their 
interest  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  "magic  lantern". 
The  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA)  was  one  of  the  pioneer  promoters  of 
visual  aids  in  missionery  education  and  remains  today 
one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  church  boards  in 
the  development  of  visual  materials. 

In  preparation  for  next  year's  mission  study  theme 
in  the  national  field  this  board  is  now  in  production 
on  one  two-reel  silent  film,  and  one  30-minute  sound 
film  on  the  American  Negro.  It  is  producing,  also,  one 
15-minute  film  on  the  Negro  for  use  with  children. 
Each  of  these  films  is  to  be  in  color  and  will  liave 
something  of  the  character  of  documentaries.  It  is  not 
overlooking  the  usefulness  of  the  miniature  slide  and 
has  in  preparation  a  40-slide  set  on  the  Negro. 

According  to  Dr.  Frederick  Thome  of  the  Board 
of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
scenario  for  a  film  on  Presbyterian  missions  in  New 
Mexico  is  now  being  written.  This  film  will  be  photo- 
graphed by  professionals  and  will  be  documentary  in 
character. 

Since  the  mission  study  theme  in  'home'  missions 
next  year  is  "The  Christian  And  Race"  these  films 
should  contribute  greatly  to  the  study  of  this  import- 
ant subject  by  churches  throughout  America.  Other 
denominations  will  be  producing,  buying,  leasing  and 
making  available  films  and  other  visual  aids  on  both 
this  and  the  "foreign"  theme,  India:  Her  People  and 
Problem;,. 

Sequence  Maps  of  Bible  Lands  in  Filmstrip 

THE  W'artburg  Film  Service,  Inc.,  (Waverly,  Iowa) 
announces  in  a  recent  issue  of  its  Visual  Aids 
Bulletin  the  production  of  The  Sequence  Map  of  the 
Exodus,  the  first  in  a  series  of  "sequence  maps"  on 
filmstrip.  The  North  Central  Projection  Service  is 
employing  a  new  process  of  map-making  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  interesting  visual  aids. 

Concerning  the  need  for,  and  advantages  of,  this 
type  of  map,  we  quote  the  Bulletin :  "The  use  of  maps 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  not  new.  The  Bible  abounds 
in  geographical  material  which  is  both  interesting  and 
impressive.  Yet  most  maps  used  in  the  classroom 
have  one  common  shortcoming.  Too  much  material  is 
presented  at  one  time  on  the  same  map.  Too  much 
information  on  one  map  is  distracting. 

"Sequence  maps  of  Bible  lands  in  filmstrip  form 
provide  a  happy  solution :  for  instance,  in  studying 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  these  maps  provide  a  step- 
by-step  presentation  of  the  progress  of  Joshua's  cam- 
paigns, and  through  the  tracing  of  the  routes  taken 
by  his  forces  and  the  shading  of  the  area  subdued, 
the  individual  viewing  the  Sequence  Maps  receives  a 
lasting  impression  of  what  a  great  and  successful  under- 
taking this  was.  They  will  not  be  distracted  by  other 
material  on  the  map  irrelevant  to  their  study." 

These  filmstrip  sequence  maps  will  include  a  teacher's 
manual  and  pupil's  work  sheets  of  black  and  white 
map  outlines.  The  price  of  the  filmstrip  map  is  $3.50 
to  members  of  the  WFS.  Those  interested  should  write 
direct  to  the  WFS. 


We  commend  the  WFS  on  the  insight  and  courage 
involved  in  the  production  of  this  new  form  of  map. 
Certainly  their  reasoning  is  sound,  and  the  filmstrip 
is  the  ideal  medium  for  a  sequence  map.  This  idea 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  producers  and  utilizers  of 
maps  in  the  school  field,  we  venture  to  predict. 

New  Kodachrome  Lectures 

THE  following  new  kodachrome  slide  (2x2)  lec- 
tures are  a\'ailable  for  rental  thru  the  Methodist 
depositories  (150  Fifth  Ave.,.N.  Y.  11  ;  740  Rush 
St.,  Chicago  11  ;  125  E.  Sunset  Blvd,  Los  Angeles  12; 
etc.)  at  the  service  charge  indicated,  and  a  script  comes 
with  each : 

•  Outreach  oj  the  EUsabethville  Church.  58  slides  by 
Bishop  Booth  showing  how  the  church  works  on  the 
mission  field — in  this  case,  Africa.  Seventy-five  cents. 
Useful  in  a  study  of  the  Africa  books. 

•  Jimmy,  An  Uprooted  American,  17  slides  by  Mabel 
Garrett  Wagner  etching  strongly  the  story  of  a  typi- 
cal child  transplanted  by  a  war-working  family  to  a 
highly  congested  area.  Fifty  cents.  Useful  in  a  study 
of  the  national  missions  theme. 

•  Together  We  March.  71  slides  by  H.  C.  Spencer  il- 
lustrating the  mission  study  book  "Christ  After  Chaos", 
and  surveying  home  missions  from  Alaska  to  Puerto 
Rico.    Seventy-five  cents. 

•  The  film  strip.  How  to  Conquer  War  has  been 
revised  to  include  pictures  of  the  atomic  bombing 
of  Japan  and  new  prints  are  now  available  to  churches 
and  other  organizations  from  Federalist  Films,  391 
Bleecker  St.,  New  York  14.  The  price  is  $3.00.  More 
than  six  hundred  prints  are  now  in  circulation  in  39 
states.  Youth  and  adult  groups  in  the  church  can 
build  strong  peace-promoting  programs  around  this 
excellent  visual  aid  to  understanding  how  to  conquer 
war. 

Something  Should  Be  Done 

AND  done  pretty  soon  about  superimposing  the 
producer's  name  or  trademark  on  the  initial  or 
concluding  picture  sequence  of  certain  films.  Here 
is  unmitigated  bad  taste.  It  is  more.  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  picture  itself. 

A  fine  picture  is  coining  to  its  end.  The  last  jjicture 
sequence  is  on  the  screen.  The  cumulative  effect  of  all 
the  scenes  is  being  felt  by  the  group.  Suddenly,  super- 
imposed upon  these  final  scenes,  the  worshipper  beholds 
"Produced  by  Shortifit  Company."  or  "Western  Hemis- 
phere Productions" .  Imagine  the  shock  to  the  sensibilit- 
ies of  the  devout! 

Is  the  producer  afraid  to  let  the  picture  speak  for 
him?  Apparently  so.  His  reliance  upon  blurbs  rather 
than  upon  production  skill,  cinematic  artistry,  and  good 
taste  ruins  his  film  for  the  discriminating  u.ser. 

Who  can  cure  this  "hollywoodism ?"  The  producer? 
Certainly.  Such  advertising  is  questionable  taste  in  the 
theatre.  In  the  church  and  chapel  it  is  downright  bad 
taste.  Of  cour.se,  no  reasonable  person  will  object  to 
the  header  and  the  trailer  carrying  the  producer's  name 
or  trademark,  but  let  them  be  separated  entirely  from 
the  main  body  of  the  film. 
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News  Notes 

"  According  to  Dr.  S.  Franklin  Mack,  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S. 
A.,  (156  Fifth  .\venue,  N.  Y.  10),  Mr.  Mason  Vaughn 
who  is  head  of  the  engineering  department  at  the  Alla- 
habad Agricultural  Institute  in  India,  has  been  per- 
niissioned  by  the  Board  to  design  and  build  three  small 
audio-visual  trailers  and  one  large  experimental  trailer 
for  use  in  India  and  as  possible  models  for  similar 
equipment  elsewhere. 

■  "The  Eyes  Have  It"  was  the  theme  of  a  recent 
conference  on  visual  aids  in  religious  education  for  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  which 
was  attended  by  ninety-three  church  leaders.  Miss 
Flora  Fender,  of  Calvary  Church,  who  attended 
the  International  Workshop  last  summer,  acted  as 
chaimian  of  the  conference  committee.  The  program 
began  at  2:45  p.  m.  with  two  addresses,  "The  Use  of 
Visual  Aids",  and,  "What  to  See  in  a  Picture".  It 
continued  through  departmental  sessions,  supper  and 
closed  with  a  worship  service  developed  around  the 
sound  film,  No  Greater  Power.  Slide  sets,  flat  pic- 
tures, projectors  and  books  were  exhibited. 

Book  Review* 

ttTnSUAL  AIDS  IN  THE  CHURCH,"  by  Wil- 
V  Ham  L.  Rogers  and  Paul  H.  Vieth,  has  come 
at  the  opportime  time  to  help  many.  What  other  books 
have  done  in  the  public  school  field,  this  book  has 
done  for  church  leaders. 

For  some  48  years  the  church  has  been  feeling  its 
way  in  using  visual  materials  to  bring  its  message 
to  the  people.  The  first  chapter  of  this  book  gives  a 
fascinating  account  of  the  church's  "ups  and  downs" 
in  the  development  of  policies  and  programs  relative  to 
the  visual  media.  "The  motion  picture  has  put  new 
power  into  our  hands",  and  the  book  proceeds  to 
show  us  how  to  use  it  in  the  work  of  the  church. 

But  these  writers  do  not  deal  with  the  motion  pic- 
ture alone,  nor  with  projection  materials  alone.  They 
give  us  help  on  many  types  of  visual  materials — three 
dimensional  as  well  as  flat  pictures  and  non-projection 
as  well  as  projection — and  help  to  evaluate  them  for 
various  purposes. 

Practical  ideas  are  suggested  and  materials  are  recom- 
mended in  regard  to  improving  worship  experiences, 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  missionary  education  and 
human  relationships.  Helps  for  the  training  of  work- 
ers are  also  given.  And,  very  valuable  help  is  given 
on  building  the  total  program  of  visual  education  for  ' 
the  local  church.  The  bibliography  is  good  and  the 
sources  for  motion  pictures,  slides  and  filmstrips  is  quite 
complete. 

We  bespeak  for  this  book  a  wide  use  in  training 
classes  in  the  use  of  the  visual  method  in  the  church, 
in  college  classes  in  visual  education,  and  by  pastors  and 
other  church  leaders  who  wish  to  make  the  widest  and 
most  valuable  use  of  these  effective  means  of  changing 
the  thinking  and  feeling  of  people. 

FRANK  A.  LINDHORST,  Director 

Christian  Community  Administration 

College  of  The  Pacific,  Stockton  27,  Calif. 

•Published  in  February  1946  by  The  Christian  Education  Press, 

1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  214  pages;  $2.00. 


School  and  Church  Leaders  Cooperate 

THE  Religious  P'ilm  Library  of  York  County  was 
established  in  April  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
York  (Pa.)  School  Film  Library  and  the  York  County 
Ministerial  Association.  Mr.  Jesse  D.  Brown,  of  the 
school  .system,  will  be  the  Secretary-Librarian  of  the 
new  religious  film  library.  The  various  participating 
churches  are  making  contributions  which  will  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  films  and  a  considerable  sum  has 
already  been  raised  from  the  churches  and  interested 
individuals  for  this  purpose.  At  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Ministerial  Association  a  demonstration  was  given  and 
the  circulation  of  films  launched.  These  leaders  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  vision  and  achievement. 
The  church  and  school  are  separated  in  their  source 
of  support  and  in  administration,  but  they  are  united 
in  their  devotion  to  enlighteniuent  and  character  educa- 
tion. Both  are  determined  to  give  to  the  future  an 
intelligent  citizen  motivated  to  seek  worthy  ends  in  his 
personal  and  social  living. 

Films  Recently  Available 

• .  We  Bear  Witness,  a  16-minute  sound  film  made  by 
the  special  Protestant  delegation  to  Japan — the  first 
civilian  delegation  to  visit  this  country  after  V-J  Day. 
It  includes  pictures  of  Kagawa  and  other  Christian 
leaders  and  shows  the  ruins  of  many  institutions.  The 
commentation  is  given  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk, 
NBC  radio  commentator  and  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion. According  to  Rev.  Harry  C.  Spencer,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Visual  Education,  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  this  film 
rents  for  $5.00,  and  prints  .sell  for  $100. 

•  That  They  Might  Have  Life,  another  Methodist  re- 
lease, is  a  20-minute  sound  film  telling  the  story  of 
the  influence  of  a  home  missions  church  in  a  great  city 
on  one  of  the  families  living  nearby.  Rental  is  $2.00 
and  prints  sell  for  $80.00. 

Correspondence 

Dear  Mr.  Hockman : 

May  I  say  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  and  read  of 
your  new  department  in  Educational  Screen.  I  shall 
follow  its  course  with  interest  and  from  it  derive  much 
benefit. 

We  are  making  slow-but-sure  strides  in  Visual  Aids. 

Our   new    M.    S.    C.    C.    (Missionary    Society    of  the 

Church  of   England  in   Canada)    venture  is  certainly 

the  most  up-to-date  to  appear  yet  in  Canada.    We  are 

only  at  tlie  start — but  already  we  are  too  busy  for  our 

comfort  and  good.    We  have  no  time  for  research  and 

must  be  content  to  carry  out  the  plans  already  made. 

I    feel,   in   a   way,   that   our  development   is   too   fast. 

If  we  can  survive  and  get  new  material  and  a  good 

organization  in  motion,  well  and  good.    If  we  make  a 

false  step,   I   hate  to  think  of  the  results.    We   serve 

the  whole  Dominion,  and  sent  out  through  Lent  more 

than    1,000  bookings.    From  a  small  office,  that   is  a 

big  job. 

EDITH  S.  J.  CRAIG 

M.S.C.C.  Visual  Aids  Service 

604  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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DA-UTE  MODEL  B 

Is  ideally  suited  for  mount- 
ing on  wall  or  blackboard. 
Has  protective  metal  case 
and  spring- operated 
roller. 


DA-LITE   ELECTROL 

For  classrooms  and  audi- 
toriums. Electrically  oper- 
ated by  remote  control. 
Motor,  driving  mechanism, 
and  screen  housed  in  one 
compact  unit. 


EXPERIENCED  HANDS 


In  railroading,  the  safety  and  comfort  of  travelers  are 
entrusted  only  to  experienced,  time-tested  trainmen. 

Experience  also  makes  the  big  difference  in  screen 
manufacture.  The  long  experience  of  Da-Lite  design- 
ers and  craftsmen,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
36  years,  is  your  assurance  of  dependable  equipment 
that  M  ill  stand  the  test  of  hard,  everyday  use. 

Preparation  for  showing  visual  aids  is  made  speedier 
and  more  convenient  with  Da-Lite  screens  because 
all  mechanisms  are  so  simple  and  foolproof. 

The  very  finest  reproduction  of  visual  aids  is  yours 

with  Da-Lite  Glass-Beaded  Screens.  This  screen  sur- 

'face,  with  its  millions  of  light-reflecting  glass-beads, 

provides  the  utmost  in  clarity  and  brilliance  for  your 

educational  slides  and  movies. 

There  is  a  type  and  size  of  Da- Lite  screen  to  fit  your 
particular  need.  Contact  your  school  supply  dealer  or 
write  for  literature.  Address  Dept.  ES-4 


Glass-Beaded 

SCREENS 


Rie.  U.S.  PAT.  Of  r. 


DA-LITE  SCREEN  COMPANY,  Inc 

2723   North   Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Pro/ecf/on  Screens  Since  1909 
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School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


WHEN  the  home  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
extracurricular  activities  of  the  school,  it  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  our  educational  system.  When, 
the  parents  share  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  their 
offspring  in  solving  their  cinematographic  problems, 
school  made  films  need  not  fear  an  occasional  brick- 
bat that  they  are  a  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money. 

This  is  an  account  of  how  one  boy,  George  Oliver 
Smith,  turned  a  toy  into  an  educational  hobby,  which 
he  later  put  to  good  use,  not  only  in  his  college,  but 
also  in  the  photographic  division  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps.  George  began  filming  with  his  8mm 
camera  when  he  was  a  student  in  Miss  Fruhlhague's 
Latin  class  at  the  Weiser  High  School,  Weiser,  Idaho. 
According  to  his  mother's  report,  he  put  life  into  the 
"dead  language".  To  many  a  student  a  foreign  lan- 
guage represents  mere  verbalism,  principal  parts  of 
verbs,  declensions,  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes — but  not 
for  George.  To  him  the  mythology  of  Virgil  as  por- 
trayed in  his  Aeneas  and  Dido  was  a  challenge  to  his 
ambition  to  become  a  motion  picture  director.  How 
he  met  the  challenge — you'll  have  to  read  it  for  your- 
self, this  most  interesting  letter  from  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Bess  Foster  Smith. 

When  I  come  across  an  account  like  this,  I  really 
feel  sorry  tliat  I  skipped  the  opportunity  of  taking 
Latin  in  my  school  days.  Won't  someone  please  do  a 
film,  now,  to  explain  the  mythological  names  in  as- 
tronomy. It's  a  pity  to  waste  so  many  beautiful  con- 
stellations these  clear  nights.  I'd  like  to  know  more 
about  Pleiades — the  Seven  Sleepers ;  how  Orion,  the 
mighty  hunter  came  to  threaten  Taurus,  the  Bull,  with 
his  club, — wouldn't  you? 

A  Pioneer  Project  in  Making  a  School  Movie 

YOUR  questionnaire  on  school  made  films  gives  nie 
the  opportunity  to  re-tell  one  of  my  favorite  stories. 
Every  mother  likes  to  talk  about  her  own  children, 
and  this  one  is  about  my  son,  George  Oliver,  who  is 
soon  to  be  released  from  the  Signal  Corps  Photogra- 
phic Division, 
where  he  has  been 
a  motion  picture 
camera  operator 
for  Uncle  Sam  for 
more  than  three 
years. 

But,    the    story 
of  the  school  mo- 
vie was  when  he 
was    a    Freshman 
George   Oliver   Smith  in     High     School, 

He  had  a  new  8nim.  camera,  and  an  ambition  to  be  a 
Hollywood  Director.  He  had  tried  it  out  on  scenes  and 
athletic  events,  and  the  home  folks,  but  he  craved  to 
produce  a  real  show,  with  a  script  and  continuity. 

His  Latin  teacher  announced  that  she  was  planning 
a  class  party.  She  had  the  outline  of  a  pantomime,  and 
some  costumes  for  a  semi-burlesque  and  semi-serious 
preseiitation  of  Aeneas  and  Dido.    But,  George  and  his 
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DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


cohorts  prevailed  upon  her,  to  let  them  act  this  out, 
and  take  a  movie  of  it,  and  show  it  at  the  party.  She 
not  only  agreed,  but  cooperated  by  advancing  the 
money  for  the  film  ($20.00  worth),  planning  the  cos- 
tumes and  enlarging  her  script. 

The  members  of  the  class  made  up  the  cast.  Noth- 
ing was  too  difficult,  or  too  much  work  for  these  young 
actors.  They  stayed  after  school,  and  worked  on  Sat- 
urdays, making  sets  and  shooting  pictures.  The  Ghost 
of  Hector  walked  again!  (A  rather  healthy  looking 
ghost).  Neptune,  Diana  and  a  lovely  sprite  had  an  act. 
Dido  appeared  l^etween  great  columns  (made  from 
linoleum  rolls)  to  great  Aeneas,  and  the  waves  rippled 
on  the   sand   near   Carthage    (a    Snake   River    Bank). 


Dido  immolating  herself 

Weiser's  sand  pit  served  as  the  cave  where  the  princi- 
pals took  shelter,  and  Dido,  after  her  lover  had  gone, 
and  she  had  thrust  herself  through  with  a  sword,  was 
burned  on  a  funeral  pyre — built  of  matches  on  which 
was  laid  a  tiny  roll  of  cloth, — and  photographed 
through  an  enlarger.  The  titles  were  brief  messages 
hand  printed  in  white  ink  on  black  paper,  and  enlarged 
in  the  same  way. 

If  a  picture  can  be  judged  by  its  ability  to  stretch 
the  imagination,  then  this  one  could  be  classed  as  a 
real  work  of  art.  If  it  could  be  judged  by  box  office  re- 
ceipts, it  could  also  be  called  a  success.  There  was  a 
10c  admission  charge  for  the  school.  Their  expenses 
were  all  met  after  the  premier  showing,  and  a  placpie 
was  purchased  for  their  room  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
money.  If  it  could  be  judged  by  audience  appeal,  it 
could  be  called  a  "wow" !     Parents  and  Club  groups 

(Concluded  on  page  196) 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY 

THESE  HIGHLY  CULTURAL 

FILM  SUBJECTS 

Let  the 

CLASS  ROOMS  OF  AMERICA 


"DINNER   PARTY" 

2-reel  (20  min.)  16mm  color  and  sound.  Trains 
in  table  etiquette  at  high  school  age  level. 
By  associating  the  idea  of  correct  etiquette 
with  sociability,  students  are  encouraged  'o 
learn  the  rules  of  good  fable  manners.  Pro- 
vided v/ith  a  comprehensive  25-page  booklet 
of  value  to  the  teacher  during  and  after  class 
use. 

Comment  appearing  in  February  issue  SEE 
AND  HEAR  Magazine:  "After  a  few  days 
had  elapsed  (since  the  film  showing)  a  li- 
brarian reported  that  the  demand  for  Emily 
Post  and  The  Vogue  Book  on  Etiquette  exceed- 
ed anything  she  had  ever  experienced  in  her 
long   term   of   service   as    a    school    librarian." 


•'SKI   THRILLS" 

II  min.  color  and  sound.  Depicts  all  of  the 
exhilarating  movement,  charms  and  rhythm  of 
this  popular  and  healthful  sport,  amidst  the 
inspiring   High   Sierras. 

"DEATH   VALLEY   NATIONAL 
MONUMENT'* 

(Paul  Hoefler  Production) 
1 1  min.  color  and  sound.  A  problem  and 
thought-provoking  treatment  of  fascinating 
Death  Valley.  Pictures  the  unique  extremes 
that  are  found  in  this  weird  and  silent  region. 
An  educational  film  that  is  rated  the  best  of 
its    type. 


'PALOMINO— THE  GOLDEN  HORSE' 

1 1  min.  color  and  sound.  For  elementary 
grades.  Helps  students  make  the  transition 
from  their  generalized  love  of  horses  toward 
a  practical  attitude  regarding  horse- raising, 
the  history  of  the  horse,  and  the  fundamentals 
of   horsemanship. 

"THE   MONARCH   BUTTERFLY'* 

II  min.  color  and  sound.  The  life  cycle  of  the 
Monarch  is  followed  minutely  In  richly-colored 
telephoto  close-ups  of  developments  in  the 
caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  adult  stages.  Two 
editions^  are  available.  One  with  narration 
for  auditorium  or  classroom  use  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  the  other  with  a  strictly 
scientific  narration  for  high  school  and  college 
use. 


"JUNIOR   PROM" 

2-reel,  (22  min.)  16mm  color  and  sound.  Of 
exceptional  cultural  value  in  the  field  of  eti- 
quette, covering  the  major  problems  of  "dat- 
ing" encountered  by  young  people.  Presents 
a  high-standard  pattern  of  positive  behavior 
for  high-school  and  college  students  at  a 
semi-formal  party.  Directed  by  qualified  au- 
thorities in  educational  techniques  and  motion 
picture  dramatics. 


Paul  Hoefler  Production 
"YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK* 

II  min.  color  and  sound.  Designed  for  teach- 
ing, this  film  offers  a  variety  of  subjects  for 
discussion.  Gives  accurate  geological  data 
and  historic  events.  A  comprehensive  picture 
of  this  unique  seven-mile  long  gorge  where 
3,000-ft.  cliffs  form  towering  walls,  and  water- 
fads  drop  from  dlziy  heights.  Scenes  show; 
the  Giant  Sequoias,  oldest  of  living  things; 
the  Half  Dome;  Glacier  Point;  Giant's  Stair- 
way; Nevada  Fall;  Vernal  Fall;  Merced  River- 
Inspiration  Point;  Bridal  Veil  Fall;  the  600-ft. 
granite  monolith,  El  Capitan;  California  Mule 
Daer;  Yosemlte  Falls. 


"THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  RIVER— 
THE  AMAZON" 

II  min.  color  and  sound.  One  of  the  first 
films  ever  made  of  the  Amazon  headwaters. 
Shows  the  river's  source  in  the  Andes;  raft 
building;  flora  and  fauna,  and  life  along  the 
river;  Iquitos,  the  port  2400  miles  up-stream; 
Manaos.  the  rubber  boom  city.  A  compen- 
dium of  historical  and  geographical  facts 
about  a  region  seldom  discussed  in  existing 
texts. 

Guy   D.    Haselton   Productions 

"THE   BLOOMING   DESERT" 

1 1    mfn.   color  and    sound.     A   film   which    has 

inspired   the  subtitle   "Sweet   Mystery  of   Life." 

"THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES" 

II  min.  color  and  sound.  Emerald  Lake,  Lake 
Louise,  M'r.  Victoria,  with  its  snowfields; 
enumerable  other  lakes  and  mountains;  Ton- 
quin    Valley    with    its    big    game. 


Paul    Hoefler   Productions 

"PRIMARY  READING  SERIES" 

5  min.  each,  color  and  sound.  Builds  funda- 
mental word  concepts  in  the  young  child's 
basic  vocabulary.  Employs  a  new  technique 
in  figure  animation  to  enhance  realism  and 
arrest  attention. 

"CAPITAL  CITIES  SERIES" 

200  ft.,  i  min.  each,  color  and  jound. 
49  subiects,  one  each  of  the  48  State  Capitals 
and  one  of  the  National  Capital.  Treated 
with  genuine  educational  technique  Now 
ready:  Salt  Lake  aty,  Santa  Fe  Denver 
Sacramento.  Carson  City,  Salem,  Phoeniii 
Olympia   and   Boise. 


Paul   hloefler  Production 


"STORY  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  " 

II  min.  color  and  sound.  Complete  story  of 
Niagara  Falls  from  its  ancient  beginnings 
The  student  travels  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario  as  rhe  picture  unfolds  the  geological 
historical  and  economic  facts  about  this  phe- 
nomenon called  "Niagara  Falls."  Scenes  of 
breath-taking  beauty  show  Lake  Erie,  Upper 
Niagara  River,  Cascades,  American  Falls, 
Canadian  Falls,  Rainbow  Bridge,  Power  Plants' 
Whirlpool,  Lower  River  and  Lake  Ontario! 
This  production  introduces  a  new  method  of 
treatment  for  films  of  this  type,  based  on 
teacher  experiences. 


Paul    Hoefler    Productions 

"AFRICAN   FAUNA" 

12  min.  color  and  sound.  The  wild  beasts  of 
♦he  veldts,  forests  and  rivers  of  Africa.  Wide- 
ly acclaimed  by  educators  for  its  authenticity 
and  close-up  studies  of  waterbuck,  impalla, 
cheettah,  crocodile,  elephant.  lebra,  giraffe] 
lion  and  hippopotamus.  Filmed  in  Kenya 
Colony,  Uganda  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
"AFRICAN   TRIBES" 

12  min.  color  and  sound.  Some  of  Africa's 
strangest  tribes  of  forest  and  desert  supply 
this  study  material  for  classes  in  ethnology 
and  ethology.  Pictures  the  Bamburi  of  the 
Lake  Albert  district,  the  Manbetfu  of  the 
Uele  River  district,  the  Ifi  pygmies  of  the 
Ituri  Forest  in  the  Belgian  Congo;  and  the 
Rendille   of  the   Kaisut   Desert,    Keny^   Colony. 


Write  for  our  free  catalog  of  educational  films  and  transcriptions. 
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were  in  stitches  seeing  their  offspring — acting  in  the 
"Movies". 

But  the  greatest  vahie  of  the  picture  hes  in  the 
fact  that  this  generation  of  youngsters  became  our 
war  heroes  over  night,  and  were  scattered  to  the  far- 
therest  ends  of  the  earth.  Some  have  tread  the  sands 
of  Carthage  and  walked  and  walked  the  streets  of  Rome 
and  taken  flight  over  Mt.  Olympus.  So  now,  the  pic- 
ture is  a  most  precious  souvenir. 

At  the  time  this  picture  was  made,  back  in  1936, 
it  was  a  real  pioneer  project  and  considered  just  a 
whim,  but  now,  we  all  know  that  even  though  all  the 
scenes  are  crude  and  childish,  the  creating  of  it  was 
of  great  educational  value.  That  is  one  Latin  class  that 
will  no  longer  think  of  the  subject  as  a  dead  lan- 
guage. And  as  for  my  son,  George  Oliver,  it  was  a 
stepping  stone  in  achieving  his  life's  ambition. 

Question  Box  on  Film  Production 

QUESTION:  Pictures  of  student  activities  in  many 
of  our  classrooms  brought  out  just  the  opposite  re- 
actions of  what  we  had  anticipated.  Quite  a  few 
parents  remarked,  "My,  but  you  certainly  have  small 
classes."  Why  can't  our  16mm.  camera  show  the 
entire  class,  instead  of  just  a  fraction  in  each  room  ? 
How  can  we  indicate  not  only  full  size,  but  even 
overcrowding  as  we  have  in  some  rooms? 

ANSWER:  The  average  one  inch  motion  picture 
camera  lens  has  a  horizontal  angle  of  view  of  about 
21  degrees.  This  means  that  if  you  photograph  all 
the  students  in  their  normal  positions,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  class  will  show  up  in  the  picture.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  ways  of  conveying  full  size 
to  any  audience. 

If  you  have  a  sign  on  the  door  indicating  the  kind 
of  class  holding  session  in  that  room,  your  first  shot 
could  show  the  door  being  opened  by  a  hand.  Fol- 
lowing this,  show  students  filing  in.  Get  distance, 
medium  as  well  as  close  up  shots  to  avoid  monotony. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  scene,  move  your  camera  into 
the  classroom,  and  shoot  from  there  the  last  group  filing 
in  and  closing  the  door.  If  the  class  activity  involves 
the  use  of  paraphernalia  on  each  student's  desk,  a 
series  of  slow  "pans"  alternated  with  close-ups  of  vary- 
ing stages  of  the  activity  will  be  in  order.  In  pano- 
raming,  be  sure  to  keep  the  camera  on  a  tripod,  and 
to  "pan"always  in  one  direction,  preferably  left  to 
right — never  "pan"  back  and  forth.  If  only  a  few  desks 
are  provided  with  materials  to  manipulate,  it  is  quite 
pedagogical  to  permit  other  students  to  crowd  around 
and  watch  or  take  part  in  the  activity. 

A  larger  view  of  the  classroom  may  be  obtained  by 
placing  the  camera  as  far  back  as  possible.  If  the  door 
is  wide  enough  try  placing  the  camera  out  in  the  hall 
and  shoot  through  the  doorway.  Without  any  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  a  pleasing  composition  will  result. 

Finally,  if  you  can  get  access  to  a  15mm.  wide  angle 
lens  your  shots  will  cover  an  area  of  almost  34  de- 
grees. The  effect  with  this  lens  is  the  same  you  get 
when  you  step  back  with  your  one-inch  lens — the  pic- 
tures are  smaller. 


General  Electric  Training  Method 

(^Concluded  from  page  187) 

period  has  served  as  a  review,  and  has  stressed  the  im- 
portant points  of  the  presentation. 

Printed  Film  Text 

Each  visual  presentation  is  accompanied  by  a  printed 
film  text.  This  is  a  pocket-sized  booklet  which  dupli- 
cates the  slide  film,  reproducing  every  picture  in  its 
pages  and  supplying  the  text  as  well.  It  is  intended 
that  one  be  given  to  each  salesman  who  has  witnessed 
the  visual  presentation,  to  serve  as  a  permanent  refer- 
ence and  to  refresh  his  mind  on  what  he  has  seen  and 
learned  in  the  class. 

These  highly  illustrated  booklets  represent  a  new  and 
improved  departure  in  sales  training  literature.  They 
make  sales  training  easier  and  fascinating.  In  fact,  these 
booklets  can  do  a  training  job  by  themselves.  However, 
while  good,  this  literature  alone  can  never  be  as  ef- 
fective as  the  visual  presentation  in  which  a  speaker 
presents  the  film  and  talks  from  the  printed  text. 
Packed  in  a  small  film  can,  only  1J4"  in  diameter,  is 
the  complete,  self-contained  and  effective  "canned"  sales 
training  presentation,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  per- 
sonal presentation. 

In  using  this  new  training  method,  the  supervisor, 
instructor  or  sales  manager  learns  as  he  teaches,  and 
repetition  will  make  him  an  authority  on  the  subjects 
he  presents,  thereby  increasing  his  values  as  a  sales 
and  training  leader.  He  has  an  unequalled  opportunity 
to  develop  his  ability  to  address  groups.  It  provides  a 
unique  way  to  learn  the  important  art  of  effectively 
addressing  a  group  of  people. 

This  new  type  of  visual  presentation  will  not  replace 
the  experienced  instructor  or  any  of  the  other  methods 
used  for  training  salesmen.  But  for  mass  education  pur- 
poses at  a  low  cost,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive method  yet  devised. 

A  Reader  Speaks 

IN  The  Curriculum  Clinic  under  the  head,  "Notes 
about  Sponsored  Films,"  January  issue,  I  agree 
with  the  general  idea  but  I  still  hold  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  my  article  long  since  in  your  hands.*  In  ad- 
dition to  my  comments  there,  let  us  consider  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  school  on  a  small  budget.  A  good 
sponsored  film  on  electricity,  for  sample,  can  be  had 
for  no  charge.  I  cannot,  by  lecture,  reading  or  by  black- 
board, teach  sine  wave  alternating  current  effectively ; 
this  picture  helps  me  to  really  "get  it  over."  The  edu- 
cational films  I  buy  cost  $45  for  a  reel  of  nine  or  ten 
minutes.  The  freight  on  a  sponsored  film  costs  75c. 
Many  sponsored  films  have  an  eye  appeal  whereas  too 
many  of  our  educationals  remind  me  of  black  and  white 
textbooks  with  no  lithographing. 

I  still  say,  use  the  sponsored  film  and  debunk  the 
propaganda  if  it  is  too  bad ;  that  is  all  in  the  education 
process. 

VIRGIL  WHITEHEAD 
Ballard  High  School 

Seattle,  Washington 

*  But  no  longer.  It  appears  on  page  178  of  this  issue — Ed. 
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PICTORIAL'S 

NEV/  FEATURE  PROGRAM 
FOR  1946 

• 

39  New  Pictures 

For  16mm  Release 

DRAMA!  MUSICAL!  COMEDY! 
WESTERN!  MYSTERY! 

• 

TITLES 

THREE  IS  A  FAMILY 

iSpeciall Comedy-Unifed  Artist  Release 

Dixie   Jamboree Musical 

Swing   Hostess Musical 

I'm  From  Arkansas Musical   Comedy 

I  Accuse  My  Parents . Drama 

Bluebeard Drama 

The   Great   Mike Drama 

Rogues   Gallery Drama 

The  Town  Went  Wild Comedy 

The  Kid  Sister Comedy 

Fog   Island Droma 

The  Man  Who  Walked  Alone Comedy 

Strange    Illusion Drama 

Crime,    inc Drama 

Hollywood   &   Vine Comedy 

The  Phantom  of  42nd  $1 Mystery 

The    lady    Confesses Mystery 

The  Missing   Corpse Supernatural    Drama 

Arson  Squad Drama 

Dangerous   Intruder. Drama 

Shadow  of  Terror Drama 

White   Pongo Adventure 

Why  Girls  leave  Home Drama 

8    TEXAS    RANGEI^S-WfSTfRNS  With  Tex  Kitttr  and  Tex  O'Brien 
8    BILCY   THE   KID-WBiTERNS 

With  Busier  Crobbe  and  Af  fuziy  SI.  John 

Pictorial  Films  Inc.  is  the  exclusive  16mm  distributor  of 
all  pictures  listed  herein.  Prints  ore  available  to  libraries 
and  dealers  on  a  lease  basis.  (In  addition  to  these  features, 
we  present  a  wide  selection  of  short  subject  PICTOREELS' 
including  cortoons,  educational  and  generol  home  enter- 
tainment subjects.) 
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BUZZY  HENRY 
LOLA  LANE 
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WARREN  WIlllAMS 

SALLY  FILERS 
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The  Literature  in   Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthly  Digest 


TRENDS 

•  Motion  Pictures  for  Instructional  Use — Stephen  M. 
Corey— The  School  Review.  54:125  March,  1946. 
The  trend  in  the  production  of  educational  films  is 
evaluated  in  an  editorial.  There  i.s  some  hope  in  the  ef- 
forts of  companies  that  are  dedicated  to  the  informational 
film.  But  it  is  the  trend  toward  sponsored  films  that  is 
viewed  critically.  The  author  sees  no  reasonable  objection 
to  this  practice  if  the  pictures  are  appropriate.  The  educa- 
tor must  employ  the  same  standards  in  judging  sponsored 
pictures  as  in  the  use  of  any  other  type  of  instructional 
material.  There  are  certain  objections,  however,  which 
have  applied  to  industrial  sponsored  films  in  the  past: 

1)  They  were  designed  for  a  very  wide  audience,  and 
were  therefore  too  broad  and  general  for  classroom  use. 

2)  Their  titles  have  tended  to  mislead:  Scrub  Came,  Jerry 
Pulls  the  Strings,  America's  Favorit'e,  etc. 

3)  They  tend  to  deal  with  too  many  topics,  or  too  many 
aspects   of  a   given    subject. 

4)  They  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  Hollywood 
technique,  such  as  elaborate  music,  jokes,  'big  name'  radio 
commentators,    etc. 

5)  They  contain  advertising  that  is  either  too  long  or 
otherwise    objectionable. 

6)  They  are  too  long:  2  to  5  reels  in  length. 

In  general,  the  prospect  of  "sponsored"  educational  ma- 
terials is  cause  for  alarm.  Teachers  have  fought  for  years, 
and  with  success,  against  the  use  of  teaching  materials 
made  to  advertise  commercial  products.  But  this  objection 
has   been   directed   at   printed  materials. 

Recently,  a  new  producer  of  educational  films  made  a 
bid  for  industrial  sponsorship  through  a  special  folder.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  Young  America  Films  and  its  appeal 
which  promises:  "Educational  films,  effectively  distributed, 
can  help  build  acceptance  for  your  product  or  service  botli 
directly  and  because  of  the  powerful  way  in  which  students 
influence  the  purchasing  habits  of  their  families."  The  ap- 
peal is  to  have  commercial  firms  make  use  of  Young  Am- 
erica's  sales   organization. 

•  Trends  in  Postwar  Adult  Education  Films — Adult  Edu- 
cation Journal,  5:13  January,  1946. 

An  important  summary  of  activities  throughout  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  use  of  films  in  adult  education. 
It  includes  many  items,  such  as  the  forthcoming  quarterly. 
Film  Forum  Revietv,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Film 
Forums;  the  project  of  the  YMCA  and  Institute  of  Adult 
Education  in  publishing  discussion  guides;  the  Chicago 
Film  Workshop;  the  Adult  Education  Council  project  in 
collaboration  with  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library.  The  re- 
port is  too  concentrated  for  abstracting.  It  should  be  seen 
in  the  original. 

ADMINISTRATION 

•  .Distribution  the  Army  'Way — .\rthur  Rosenheimer,  Jr.— 

Film  Neivs,  Feb.-March,   1946. 

From  the  author's  experiences  in  overseas  army  distri- 
bution, he  would  r  e  c  o  m  m  end  a  similar  organization 
somewhat  as  follows:  There  would  be  three  types  of  lib- 
raries: three  libraries,  say  in  N.Y..  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Then  there  would  be  regional  libraries  scattered 
around  the  country,  each  with  a  full  line  of  projectors,  a 
maintenance  team,  equipment  and  a  screening  room.  Films 
would  be  distributed  for  all  those  producers  who  wanted 
maximum   circulation. 

This  coordination  of  distribution  would  be  of  great  help 
to  the  individual  user,  as  he  would  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  newest  and  best  releases  and  would  deal  only  with 
one   reliable   distributor. 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 

•  How  Newark  Organizes  Its  Program— Marguerite  Kirk 
and  Roberta  Bishop  Freund— Nation's  Schools,  37:55  March, 
1946. 

Description  of  one  of  the  best  audio-visual  aids  services 
for  a  city  school  system.  The  Department  of  Libraries  and 
Audio-Visual  Aids  of  the  Newark  school  .system  serves  70 
public  schools  and  the  various  community  agencies. 

Films  and  other  materials  may  be  ordered  within  a  week 
of  use.  Weekly  deliveries  are  made  by  truck.  Each  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  owns  a  sound  projector,  and 
the  elementary  schools  are  acquiring  them.  Those  which 
do  not  have  a  sound  projector  are  entitled  to  a  weekly 
"sound  iirogram",  sent  around  on  a  circuit  basis. 

The  Department  sends  a  projectionist  and  films  to  the 
community  meetings,  where  requested.  When  the  desired 
films  for  school  use  are  not  owned,  the  Department  will 
rent  them.  The  staff  includes  a  projectionist  and  photog- 
rapher, the  latter  being  available  to  photograph  class 
activities. 

Films  for  purchase  are  previewed  with  a  committee  of 
teachers  and  supervisors.  The  Department  issues  a  cata- 
log in  loose-leaf  form,  which  is  sent  out  2  to  each  school. 
A  newsletter,  "Listen  and  Learn"  keeps  teachers  up  to 
date.  The  school  librarian  is  the  person  in  charge  of  audio- 
visual aids  in  each   school. 

As  to  radio,  Newark  has  just  acquired  an  FM  station 
and  has  begun  a  public  relations  series  of  iirograms.  The 
Department  serves  therefore  to  coordinate  all  materials  of 
instruction   for  all  the  schools  of  Newark. 

TEACHER  -  TRAINING 

•  Looking  Toward  Competency  in  Audio-"Visual  Education 

— Francis    W.    Noel — California   Schools,    17:19    February, 
1946. 
The  California  State  Board  of  Education  has  passed  a  regu- 
lation requiring  the  completion  of  a  two  semester-unit  course 
in  audio-visual  education  for  teacher  certification,  effective  July, 
1947. 

A  group  of  qualified  educators  will  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  such  training,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Council   on   Education. 

UTILIZATION 

•  Teaching  Power  in  the   Sound  Film — Joseph    E.    Dick- 
man — School  Science  and  Mathematics,  46  :228  March,  1946. 

The  educational  sound  film  has  the  following  qualities: 
1)  The  ability  to  speak  with  a  picture  language;  greatly 
reducing  the  per  cent  of  instructional  time  spent  mastering 
the  mechanics  of  comnmnication;  2)  animates  the  regular 
blackboard  drawings;  3)  annihilates  space  and  brings  science 
phenomena  into  the  classroom;  4)  enlarges  demonstrations 
so  that  all  may  see  them;  5)  speeds  up  action,  slows  down 
fast  action;  and  6)  conveys  natural  color  impressions  where 
needed. 

•  Cinema   Syndrome — Max  J.    Herzberg — English  Journal, 
35:83   February.   1946. 

There  are  five  causes  for  the  misunderstandings  that 
have  pievented  the  greater  and  better  use  of  educational 
films  in   schools: 

1)  It  is  not  clearly  enough  perceived  that  pictures,  as  a 
semantic  device,  speak  louder  than  words. 

2)  Teachers  do  not  yet  realize  that  the  art  of  the  motion 
picture  is  an  independent,  almost  incredibly  vital  art,  and 
not    literature   art. 

3)  We  have  not  recognized  the  place  of  comedy  in  the 
classroom  so  well  represented  in  commercial  films;  nor 
have  we  adequately  related  movies  and  reading.  Incident- 
ally,   the   author    hopes    that    textbooks    of    the    future    will 

(Concluded  on  page  200) 
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Professional  Quality  Projection 
From  2''x2''  Slides 

In  this  outstanding  2"  x  2"  Slide  Projector,  Bausch  &  Lomb  has 
utilized  the  experience  gained  in  manufacturing  motion  picture 
optical  systems  to  give  the  user  screen  images  of  professional 
quality  from  black  and  white  or  color  slides. 

Despite  the  exceptional  brilliance  of  the  screen  images,  slide 
temperature  is  kept  within  safe  limits  for  all  normal  projection. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  2"  x  2"  Slide  Projector  is  equipped  with  an 
f  :3.8  projection  lens  and  a  large  diameter  triple  lens  condensing 
system,  the  back  lens  of  which  is  of  special  heat  absorbing  glass. 
For  complete  description  send  for  Bulletin  E-116.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  688-4  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y, 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
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use  sound   films  as  an   integral,   not   supplementary   part  of 
instruction. 

4)  We  have  no  standards  for  appraising  educational  films 
and  do  not  insist  on  high  quality  of  product. 

5)  We  have  not  helped  students  to  be  more  critical  of 
the  out-of-school  movies  they  see. 

•  Filmstrip   Utilization    Survey  —  David   J.    Goodman  — 
Film  Xci.'S.  7:18  Feb.-March,   1946. 

Results  of  an  intensive  survey  to  determine  current  prac- 
tices and  conditions  of  use  of  filmstrips,  and  to  find  ways 
of  improving  the  different  aspects  of  the  filmstrip  program. 

More  than  10%  of  all  active  Army  Air  Forces  bases  con- 
nected with  training  were  visited:  43  in  21  states.  Question- 
naires from  instructors  (1,716)  and  from  officers  (38) 
were  used  in   the  final  results. 

The  results  should  be  read  in  the  original  article,  as 
they  reveal  the  extent  to  which  service  instructors  used 
filmstrips  which  were  especially  made  for  their  use,  and 
the  comparative  interest  in  this  medium  when  compared 
with   3-dimcnsional   materials. 

EQUIPMENT 

•  The    Problem    of    Quality    in    16mm    Sound — Henry    A. 
Morley— /^i/m  and  Radio  Guide,  12:46  February,  1946. 

The  quality  of  sound  as  reproduced  on  a  film  projector 
is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  wave  form  of  - 
the  reproduced  sound  signal  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  signal  when  it  was  recorded.  After  sound  is  recorded 
it  goes  through  processing,  printing,  print  processing,  and 
projection.  Any  single  weak  link  in  this  chain  of  events 
will    aiTect    the    quality    of    the    sound. 

Sound  recording  equipment  is  now  at  its  peak  of  per- 
fection. Recordings  with  less  than  2%  total  harmonic  dis- 
tortion can  be  regularly  produced.  There  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  steps  in  processing  a  sound  recording  on  film. 

With  respect  to  reproduction,  there  must  be  similar 
conditions  of  perfection.  A  uniform  rate  of  speed  before 
the  scanning  beam;  a  very  narrow  scanning  slit,  and  so 
on. 

Film  distributors  now  have  every  right  to  demand  a  high 
quality  of  sound  recording  for  the  films  they  receive,  and 
thus  raise   the  standard  of   16mm.   sound  films. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

•  Radio  and  the  School — Norman  Woelfel  and  I."  Keith 
Tyler,  cd— World  Book  Co.  3S8p.  1945.  v, 

A  basic  reference  book  for  teachers,  based  on  the  ex-  * 
periences  of  the  staff  of  the  Evaluation  of  School  Broad- 
casts Project  of  1937-43.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  radio 
as  a  social  force,  the  problems  of  local,  regional  and  national 
broadcasting  for  schools,  and  some  of  the  findings  of  re- 
search. Practical  information  is  given  on  application  of 
radio  to  various  subject  matter  fields;  standards  for  sound 
equipment;   and   sources   of   educational   recordings. 

•  Teaching  with  Films — George  H.  Fern  and  Eldon  B. 
Robbins— Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  146  p. 
$1.75,  1946. 

A  practical  handbook  in  concise  form,  for  those  who 
have  no  previous  experience  with  films.  The  term  "film" 
in  this  instance  includes  standard  slides,  filmstrips  (sil'ent 
and  sound),  and  motion  pictures.  After  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  importance  of  these  tools  for  education,  the 
book  proceeds  along  this  pattern:  Equipment — Its  Use  and 
Abuse:  the  Characteristics  of  the  International  Film;  tech- 
niques of  Teaching  with  Films;  Making  Your  Own  Teach- 
ing Films;  and  Films  and  the  Administrator  (including 
a  sequence  of  class  sessions  for  teacher-training). 

The  illustrations  should  be  useful  to  students  of  audio- 
visual education,  but  essentially  this  volume  has  little  that 
is  new  or  refreshing.  The  general  format  is  simi)lified  and 
each  paragraph  has  a  boldface  heading,  somewhat  like  ■- 
newspaper  headline.  This  gives  the  effect  of  a  book  in  out- 
line form,  with  little  flesh  or  meat  in  the  context.  The 
existing  textbooks  in  the  field  are  much  more  fundamental 
in  their  educational  applications.  Teaching  ivith  Films  would 
be   interesting   supplementary   reading. 


Educational  Screen 


PERIODICALS 

•  Journal   of   the   Association   for    Education   by    Radio— 

(A.E.R.)— 228  La  Salle   St.,   Chicago,   111.   Free  to   mem- 
bers of  the  Assn.,  dues  $2.00  year. 
Up-to-date   information   on   educational   broadcastnig  and 
classroom  use  of  radio,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

•  Sight  and  Sound— Winter,  1945-6.  British  Film  Institute, 
4  Great  Russell   St.,  London,  W.C.I. 

An  unusually  interesting  issue,  containing  two  important 
articles  on  photoplay  appreciation,  a  report  on  the  use  of 
visual  aids  in  German  schools,  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  cinema,  and  the  review  of  a  book  on  the  film  by  an 
Irish  producer — among  other  articles. 

"The  LTse  of  Visual  Aids  in  German  Schools",  by  G. 
Buckland  Smith,  tells  that  50%  of  all  schools  had  film  pro- 
jectors, and  practically  every  school  had  some  kind  of 
projection  equipment.  There  was  a  film  library  in  each 
town,  and  each  school  had  a  teacher  in  charge  who  kept 
materials  on  file  and  in  repair.  Then  there  were  the  regional 
centers,  in  each  of  37  provinces,  where  teachers  received 
training,  and  where  materials  were  displayed  and  serviced. 
A  "commercial"  firm,  the  R.W.U..  in  Berlin  was  really  an 
official  agency  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  produced 
educational  films.  Funds  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  each  school 
child.  The  money  helped  to  pay  for  projection  equipment 
and  operating  expenses,  as  well  as  film  production.  The  edu- 
cational films  did  not  carry  propaganda,  chiefly  because 
they  were  silent  films  and  did  not  fall  under  the  Ministry 
of  Propaganda.  Now,  under  occupation,  the  Control  Com- 
mission uses  visual  aids  to  a  large  extent,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  books.  A  new  German  Film  In- 
stitute has  been  created  to  continue  the  work  of  R.W.U. 
German  films  are  being  sent  to  England  for  examination 
and    storage. 

A  book  review  of  "Invitation  to  the  Film"  (Liam  O'- 
Laoghaire,  the  Kerryman  Ltd.,  1945)  is  especially  interest- 
ing for  its  ideas  on  the  need  for  a  film  industry  in  Ire- 
land. It  reflects  the  trend  in  small  countries  throughout 
Europe  toward  the  production  of  native  feature  and  docu- 
mentary films,  and  also  surveys  the  possibility  of  educa- 
tional films. 

•  The  16mm.  Reporter,  545  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17. 
Weekly,  $10  year  subscription.  David  Bader,  publisher, 
vol.  1,  no.  1  March  2,  1946. 

A  new  8-page  newsletter  giving  a  weekly  digest  of  events 
in  the  16mm.  industry. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

•  Fifty  Facts  About  UNRA — a  thirty-five  page  pamphlet 
telling   fifty   important    facts   about    the    United    Nations 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation  .Administration  through  pictures 
taken  at  the  scenes  of  operations,  through  headlines,  and 
through  detailed  commentary.  Available  by  writing:  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  1344 
Connecticut  Avenue,   N.   W.,   Washington  25,   D.  C.   Free. 

•  NAVED  Reference  Manual — compiled  by  J.  E.  Foss — 
published  by  National  Association  of  Visual  Education 
Dealers,  1946.  28  pp.  $2.00. 

A  service  manual  listing  lamps  and  parts  for  all  makes  of 
projectors,  screens,  splicers  and  other  accessories  all  pro- 
jector owners  should  own,  plus  valuable  projection  data 
such  as  magnification  tables,  picture  sizes  obtained  with 
various  projection  lenses,  etc. 

•  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of  Intercultural  Understanding — 

availalilc  from  the  Inter-Racial  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 
48p.   30c. 

An  excellent  compilation  of  films,  slidefilms,  and  record- 
ings  for   advanced   study   groups,   film   forums,   etc. 
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The  method  of  exposing  targets  with  the         1 


.EYSTONE  OiAe/dtead  "IcuJudoAxu^ 

has  SeueAxU  jbi^iiHct  Adaa4iia<fe4. 
over  the  method  used  with  other  projectors 


1.  As  many  as  twelve  exposures  may  be  made  from 
a  single  slide — as  against  one. 

2.  The  twelve  successive  exposures  are  projected  at 
the  same  spot  on  the  screen. 

3.  The  cost  of  each  exposure  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

4.  The   projection   is   greatly   facilitated  because  of 
the  number  of  exposures  available  on  a  single  slide 


and  by  the  way  in  which  the  slide  is  manipulated. 

YES,  in  Economy,  in  Ease  of  Operation,  in  Flexibility 
to  Classroom  Requirements,  in  Adaptability  to  Pres- 
ent-Day Demands  and  to  Coming  Developments  in 
Projection  Material — the  Keystone  Overhead 
Tachistoscope  stands  first. 

Just  try  a  Keystone  Overhead  Tachistoscope — its  SU' 
periority  will  be  evident. 


SINCE 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY 
Meadville,  Penna. 
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Teacher   Committee  Evaluation  of  New   Films 


L.    C.    LARSON,    Editor 

Ass't  Prof.,  School  of  Education 
Consultant  in  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Julius  Caesar 

(Famous  Scenes  from  Shakespeare  #1) 

(British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City)  19  min,,  16  mm.  sound.  Sale  price  $37.50.  Pro- 
duced by  British  Council,  London,  England.  Apply  to  dis- 
tributor for  purchase  and  rental   sources. 

This  film  is  a  picturization  of  Act  3,  Scene  2  of  Shake- 
speare's "Julius  Caesar."  The  setting  is  the  Forum  of 
Rome,  44  B.  C.  The  commentary  indicates  that  members 
of  the  autocratic  republican  party,  fearing  that  Caesar 
means  to  set  himself  up  as  a  dictator,  have  murdered  him. 
The  film  shows  the  announcement  of  Caesar's  death 
spreading  like  fire  through  the  Forum  and  a  mob  assemb- 
ling to  be  addressed  by  Brutus.  The  theme  of  Brutus' 
address  to  the  mob  is  "Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but 
that  I  loved  Rome  more."  When  Caesar's  body  is  brought 
from  the  Senate  House,  Brutus  yields  the  speaker's  plat- 
form to  Mark  Antony  whom  he  instructs  to  deliver 
Caesar's  funeral  oration.  Antony  begins  with  the  now 
famous  words,  "Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears."  In  the  speech  which  he  delivers,  he  convinces 
the  crowd  that  Caesar  was  not  an  ambitious  person,  but 
that  Caesar  loved  his  countrymen  more  than  himself.  He 
indicated  that  Caesar's  will,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand, 
shows  Caesar's  deep  concern  and  interest  for  his  country- 
men. When  the  crowd  demands  that  the  will  be  read,  An- 
tony asks  their  permission  to  descend  from  the  platform 
and  to  speak  from  the  side  of  Caesar's  coffin.  The  mob 
forms  a  circle  around  the  coffin  and  at  the  sight  of  Caesar's 
wounded  body  is  impelled  to  hurry  away  for  revenge.  An- 
tony, however,  wanting  them  to  know  the  contents  of 
Caesar's  will,  calls  them  back  for  the  reading  of  it.  When 
they  learn  that  Caesar  has  left  to  every  Roman  seventy- 
five  drachmas  and  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  all  of  his  walks 
and  private  orchards,  they  are  highly  incensed  because  of 
his  murder  and  leave  with  rage  and  determination  to  seek 
revenge.  The  film  closes  with  Antony  standing  alone  and 
saying,  "Mischief,  thou  are  afoot.  Take  thou  whatever 
course  thou  wilt." 
Committee  Appraisal: 

The  clear  pictures  of  the  Forum,  the  authentic  costumes, 
the  close  correlation  with  the  original  te.xt  combined  with 
the  excellent  photography  and  sound  make  the  film  very 
valuable.  Latin  classes  will  be  interested  in  the  film  from 
the  viewpoint  of  historical  and  cultural  background.  A  par- 
ticularly effective  film  for  use  in  literature  classes  to  assist 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  Elizaliethan  drama  which  in 
the  text  is  alm.ost  wholly  in  dialogue  and  seems  to  be  lack- 
ing in  action.  Classes  in  speech  should  find  the  film  inter- 
esting to  study  for  several  reasons:  first,  as  an  example 
of   two    speeches    which    are    excellently    constructed    from 


Tliis  monthly  page  of  reviews  is  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  educational  film  producers  and  users  alike.  The 
comments   and   criticisms    of  both   are   cordially   invited. 

Producers  wishing  to  have  new  films  reviewed  on 
this  page  should  write  L.  C.  Larson,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  giving  details  as  to  length,  content, 
date  on  which  the  film  was  issued,  basis  of  availability, 
prices,  producer  and  distributor.  They  will  be  informed 
of  the  first  open  date  when  the  Teacher  Committee  will 
review  the  films.  The  only  cost  to  the  producer  for  the 
service  is  the  cost  of  transporting  the  prints  to  and 
from  Bloomington.  This  Cost  Must  Be  Borne  By  The 
Producers. 


Assisted  by  CAROLYN  GUSS 

and  KENNETH  B.  THURSTON 

Extension  Division 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

viewpoint  of  length,  suspense,  and  purpose;  secondly,  for 
their  method  of  presentation — one  of  which  is  delivered  in  a 
conciliatory  and  unimpassioned  manner  while  the  other 
is  delivered  in  a  straightforward,  ardent  manner;  lastly, 
for  the  effect  of  the  speeches  as  reflected  on  the  faces  of 
members  of  the  crowd.  It  was  also  suggested  the  film 
would  be  useful  in  history  and  psychology  classes. 

Junior  Prom 

(Simmel-Meservey,  9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia) 20  min.,  16  mm.  sound-color.  Purchase  price  $187.50. 
Apply  to  producer  for  rental   sources. 

This  film  portrays  the  experiences  of  two  couples  at- 
tending a  high  school  Junior  Prom  from  the  time  the 
double  date  is  arranged  until  the  boys  see  their  friends 
home. 

The  first  scene  takes  place  after  class  one  day,  when 
Helen  and  Margaret  are  approached  by  Frank  and  Jerry, 
respectively,  for  dates  to  the  Prom.  Frank  asks  for  the 
company  of  Helen  with  hesitance  and  only  after  prod- 
ding by  Jerry,  who,  in  contrast,  approaches  Margaret  with 
confidence  and  sincerity.  A  few  days  later  when  the  four 
are  together  for  after-school  refreshment,  Margaret,  at 
Jerry's  suggestion,  steers  the  conversation  into  corsage 
preferences,  thus  affording  Frank,  who  has  not  dated  Helen 
before,  a  chance  to  learn  her  likes   and  dislikes. 

The  next  scene,  concerned  with  proper  dress  for  the 
Prom,  shows  Jerry  criticizing  Frank's  socks  and  tie  as 
being  too  loud  for  the  semi-formal  nature  of  the  Prom. 
Likewise,  Margaret  and  Helen  are  seen  in  a  last-minute 
telephone  exchange  of  ideas  on  proper  make-up  and  hair 
ornamentation. 

As  the  boys,  driving  Frank's  car,  call  first  for  his  date 
Jerry  restrains  him  from  blowing  the  horn  for  Helen,  and 
later  follows  Frank  into  the  house  and  gives  him  Helen's 
corsage  which  he  had  forgotten  to  take  with  him.  Mean- 
while, Frank  has  experienced  a  little  difficulty  in  meeting 
Helen's  parents,  and  he  also  mishandles  the  already  bad 
corsage  situation.  Even  while  the  three  are  on  their  way 
to  Margaret's  house  Frank  feels  ill  at  ease,  and  while 
Jerry  is  talking  pleasantly  with  Margaret's  parents  in- 
side, Frank  and  Helen  have  a  difficult  time  making  con- 
versation in  the  car. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Country  Club,  Jerry  sees  to  it 
that  Frank  waits  patiently  while  the  girls  retire  to  arrange 
their  corsages  and  to  powder.  But  a  little  later  Jerry  is  not 
at  his  best  in  handling  the  introductions  to  the  evening's 
chaperones.  Before  they  begin  to  dance,  the  couples  agree 
on  a  rendezvous  and  work  out  their  dance  programs  with 
a  third  couple.  Once  on  the  dance  floor  Frank  demonstrates 
a  tendency  to  talk  too  little,  and  Margaret  too  much,  and 
while  these  two  on  the  sidelines  wafrh  Helen  and  Jerry 
enjoying  a  dance,  Margaret  begins  to  display  some  jealousy. 
As  the  commentator  discusses  the  relative  faults  of  the 
persons  involved  in  the  situation,  the  Prom  comes  to  a 
close  and  the  two  couples  say  goodnight  to  the  chaperones. 

It  is  not  until  a  little  later,  however,  when  seated  in  a 
cafe  for  after-Prom  eats,  that  Margaret,  when  confronted 
with  a  direct  question  from  Jerry,  abandons  her  sulky  at- 
titude, and  harmony  prevails  once  more  among  the  four. 
Frank  Iiclps  Helen  by  suggesting  a  dish  she  might  like 
and  properly  places  the  order  for  her.  .^s  the  group  leaves 
the  restaurant  the  connnentator  r<"''oivs  soi"e  of  the  things 
learned  during  the  evening,  especially  by  Frank,  and  con- 
tinues as  each  of  the  boys  sees  the  girls  to  the  door  of 
their  home.  Since  Jerry  and  Margaret  have  been  dating  for 
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16mm  sound  films  produced  by  the 
NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD  OF  CANADA 


Black  &  White 

Now — The  Peace 

Sketching    the    background    of    recent    history, 
this  film   clarifies   basic   aspects   of  the   struc- 
ture   and    program    of    the    U.     N.,    and    the 
world    problems   of   food    and    security. 
2  reels  Rental  $2.50  Sale  $50.00 


Food — Secret  of  the  Peace 

Hunger  and  starvation  have  replaced  fascism 
ai  the  scourge  of  Europe.  Only  by  feeding 
the  nations  of  Europe  can  the  struggle  for 
their  liberation  be  completed  and  their 
friendship  secured  in  the  new  world  of  peace 
and  reconstruction.  By  rationing  supplies  at 
home,  by  lending  men  and  equipment  to  re- 
establish distribution  channels  and  replace 
damaged  farm  machinery,  North  America  is 
helping  Europe  in  its  most  vital  need. 
1  reel  Rental  $1.25  Sale  $25.00 

Library  on  Wheels 

The  story  of  how  cooperative  action  among 
the  communities  in  a  large  district  of  British 
Columbia  has  made  available  to  all  of  them 
a  large,  up-to-date  library  of  books  for  all 
ages.  Organized  around  a  central  library  ii 
a  750-mile  circuit  of  village,  town  and  school 
libraries  and  country  stop-off  points,  all 
served  by  a  library  van  which  brings  needed 
and  desired  books  to  the  many  subscribers. 
1 '/:  reels  Rental  $2.50  Sale  $37.50 


After  Work 

Contrasting  working  conditions  in  our  fac- 
tories with  the  leisure-time  activities  available 
to  workers,  this  film  emphasizes  means  for 
extending  these  opportunities.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  Workers  Educational 
Summer  School,  a  Canadian  cooperative 
workers'  camp,  where  lectures  by  experts  in 
such  fields  as  labor  legislation,  history  and 
political  science  round  out  a  varied  program 
of  work,  play  and  study. 

1  reel  Rental  $1.25  Sale  $25.00 

Global  Air  Routes 

The  problems  of  postwar  air  control  and  the 
need  for  an  international  air  code  to  prevent 
rivalry  between  nations,  especially  in  view  of 
the   great  expansion  of  this  vield. 

2  reels  Rental  $2.50  Sale  $50.00 

Lessons  in  Living 

How  a  school  project  revitalized  a  community 
by  giving  the  children  a  part  in  community 
life.  This  British  Columbian  cosmopolitan 
town  included  farmers,  fishermen,  lumbermen 
and  railroad  workers.  Doing  the  actual  work 
themselves,  children  and  parents  built  a  new 
school  with  a  broadened  program  and  a  com- 
munity center. 
2  reels  Rental  $2.50  Sale  $50.00 


Suffer  Little  Children 

War  has  left  60  million  children  of  Europe 
without  proper  food,  clothing,  shelter,  schools 
or  hospitals.  Help  for  these  citizens  of  to- 
morrow's world  is  coming  from  many  indi- 
viduals, but  UNRRA  is  bearing  the  main 
•burden.  In  UNRRA  camps,  children  are 
given  shelter,  rest  and  food;  they  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  many  learn — for  the 
first  time — to  play. 
1  reel  Rental  $1.25  Sale  325.00 


Color 

Painters  of  Quebec 

Scenes  of  Quebec  Province,  a  land  of  deep 
and  abiding  dignity  and  strength.  Examples 
of  the  work  of  seven  of  its  painters  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  inspiration  of  this  oldest 
settled   territory   of  Canada. 


2  reels 


Rental  $7.50 


Sale  $150.00 


Portage 

Canada  as  the  land  of  waterways  and  rapids. 
Not  until  the  coming  of  the  motor-car  and 
railway  were  her  freshwater  streams  and 
rivers  replaced  as  the  regular  highways  of 
commerce.  The  early  fur  trade  depended  on 
these  water  routes,  and  in  turn  on  the  light 
swift  canoe  that  alone  could  navigate  them. 
We  see  the  importance  of  the  fur  trade  to 
Canadian  history,  and  in  detail  the  building 
of   a    birch    bark   canoe   by    Indian    craftsmen. 


2  reels 


Rental  $7.50 


Sale  $150.00 


River  of  Canada 

A  panorama  of  Canada's  river  highway  illus- 
trating life  and  natural  scenery  along  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  which  provides  access  to 
the  greatest  Inland  harbors  of  the  world.  We 
see  Kingston,  the  Thousand  Islands,  Montreal, 
great  metropolitan  center  of  Canada,  Sorel, 
a  shipbuilding  center,  Quebec,  and  finally 
He  d'Orleans. 


2  reels 


Rental  $7.50 


Sale  $150.00 


Tomorrow's  Timber 

Canada's  timber  resources  and  lumber  in- 
dustry provide  the  materials  for  houses,  news- 
print, rayon,  plastics,  and  work  for  those  who 
make  these  products.  Forests  protect  agricul- 
tural land  from  flood,  erosion  and  drought. 
Forest  fires  must  be  guarded  against  to  pro- 
tect tomorrow's  timber. 
2  reels  Rental  $7.50  Sole  $150.00 


People  of  the  Potlatch 

The  Indians  of  British  Columbia  preserve 
their  old  hunting  and  fishing  traditons,  their 
fine  painting  and  woodcarving.  We  see  men 
and  women  working  at  their  arts  and  crafts 
and  daily  industries,  and  at  sports,  and 
feasting,  dancing  and  singing  at  the  ancient 
tribal  ceremony  of  the  Potlatch. 
2  reels  Rental  $7.50  Sale  $150.00 


Order  from 


INTERNATIONAL  FILM  BUREAU,  INC. 
84  East  Randolph  St.  Chicago  I,  III. 
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some  time,  a  goodnight  kiss  is  considered  proper,  but 
Frank  very  wisely  merely  offers  his  hand  to  Helen.  Imi- 
tating Jerry's  example  he  does  open  the  door  for  Helen, 
and  leaves  her  happily  with  the  promise  of  another  date 
soon. 

Committee   Appraisal: 

Members  of  the  committee  agreed  that  this  film's  pro- 
duction is  a  definite  contribution  in  the  fulfillment  of  a 
long-felt  need  by  high  school  students,  teachers  and  coun- 
sellors. It  will  undoubtedly  be  in  great  demand  by  high 
schools,  not  only  for  pre-Junior  Prom  guidance  sessions, 
but  the  fundamental  place  in  social  adjustment  of  good 
taste,  proper  manners,  and  of  a  well-balanced  personality. 
In  a  problem-raising  rather  than  a  preaching  manner,  the 
commentator  calls  attention  at  opportune  moments  during 
the  action  of  the  film  to  situations  which  show  again  and 
again  that  etiquette  is  merely  a  means  of  expressing  re- 
spect and  regard  for  others.  Likewise,  the  commentary 
makes  clear  the  importance  of  asking  questions  when  in 
doubt,  and  offers  refreshing  and  specific  suggestions  for 
handling  situations  common  to  high  school  social  relation- 
ships. Some  members  of  the  committee  felt  that  the  setting 
was  too  sophisticated  as  reflected  in  the  wealthy  homes  of 
the  girls  and  the  country  club  locale  for  the  Prom.  The 
problems  raised  by  the  film  are  very  real  in  many  adolescent 
minds,  and  careful  planning  for  the  film  should  make  its 
use  of  great  benefit. 

Food  Store 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois)  11  min.,  16mm.  sound.  Sale  price 
$50  less  10%  educational  discount.  Apply  to  producer  for 
rental  sources. 

The  film  shows  Jack  and  Ann  accompanied  by  their 
mother  making  a  trip  to  an  A&P  super  market,  to  buy  the 
family  provisions.  The  list  which  guides  them  in  their 
buying  has  been  printed  by  Ann.  Since  the  store  provides 
for  self-service,  Jack  chooses  a  basket  on  wheels,  and  the 
tour  through  the  store  begins.  First  they  visit  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  department  where  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  in  charge, 
weighs  and  marks  the  price  on  the  apples  which  mother 
has   selected. 

Next  these  three  go  to  the  frozen  foods  department 
where  Jack  chooses  from  the  large  assortment  of  frozen 
fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables  some  green  peas.  They  next 
visit  the  meat  department.  Mother  studies  the  contents  of 
the  refrigerated  display  case  and  chooses  a  roast.  The  but- 
cher  is   shown   cutting   the   meat  and   shaping   it. 

Mother.  Jack,  and  Ann  next  go  to  the  canned  foods 
department.  Here  Jack  chooses  soup,  and  Ann  chooses 
a  can  of  grapefruit  juice.  Mother,  noticing  a  bargain  on 
canned  asparagus,  buys  three  cans  even  though  it  was  not 
on  the  list.  The  dairy  department  provides  the  party  with 
its  fresh  milk,  eggs  and  butter.  When  Ann  has  purchased 
oatmeal  from  the  dry  foods  department,  everything  on 
the  list  has  been  selected  except  the  bread.  The  bread, 
rolls  and  cake  department  is  the  last  one  visited  by  the 
group.  Here,  two  loaves  of  whole  wheat  bread  are  selected. 

The  family  group  then  steps  in  the  line  which  has  formed 
at  one  of  the  cash  registers  at  the  front  of  the  store.  When 
they  reach  the  clerk,  she  removes  the  items  from  the  basket 
and  registers  the  price  of  each  on  her  cash  register.  A 
boy  helps  put  the  purchases  in  a  large  paper  bag.  The  film 
ends  by  showing  Jack,  Mother  and  Ann  on  their  way  home 
with  Jack  pulling  his  wagon  in  which  their  purchases  have 
been  placed. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  committee  felt  that  this  film,  was  good  for  showing 
that  planning  preceding  a  visit  to  the  food  store  helps  in 
buying  those  things  which  are  needed,  that  such  a  family 
chore  as  purchasing  the  groceries  may  be  shared  by  several 
members  of  the  family,  that  some  of  the  larger  stores  are 
self-service  stores  where  large  varieties  are  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  attractively  displayed,  that  employees  of  gro- 
cery   stores    are    generally    helpful    and    courteous    to    the 


customers,  and  that  in  order  to  provide  the  family  with  a 
balanced  diet  one  must  choose  groceries  from  the  various 
departments.  The  film  should  be  useful  in  primary  and 
elementary  classes  reading  stories  dealing  with  grocery 
stores  and  discussing  buying  food,  distributing  food,  cost 
of   food,    or   family    cooperation. 

David  Copperfield  the  Boy 

(Teaching  Film  Custodians,  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York 
City  18,  N.Y.)  45  min..  16mm.  sound.  Produced  by  Metro- 
Goidwyn-Mayer.  Lease  price  $100  for  three  years.  Apply 
to   distributor  for   rental   sources. 

Th°  film  begins  by  showing  Betsy  Trotwood,  David's 
stern  maternal  aunt,  leaving  the  house  of  David  and  his 
mother  when  she  learns  a  few  minutes  after  David's  birth 
that  he  is  a  boy  rather  than  the  girl  she  wanted.  Later  the 
atmosphere  of  their  home  and  their  relationships  are  com- 
pletely changed  when  David's  mother,  Claire,  after  his 
father's  death,  marries  Mr.  Murdstone.  To  allow  Claire  and 
Mr.  Murdstone  a  period  of  adjustment,  Peggotty,  the  de- 
voted servant,  takes  David  to  visit  her  brother,  a  sea-faring 
fisherman  at  Yarmouth.  Here  Mr.  Peggotty  is  shown 
taking  care  of  friends  and  relatives — all  of  whom  he  took 
in,  because  their  nearest  relatives  had  been  drowned.  David 
enjoys  immensely  his  visit  with  these  folk  even  though 
they  have  a  meager  existence  and  none  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  When  he  and  Peggotty  return  home,  he  senses  a 
change  and  fears  that  his  mother  has  died.  Figuratively 
speaking,  she  has;  actually,  however,  she  has  only  married 
Mr.  Murdstone.  It  becomes  immediately  apparent  that  Mr. 
Murdstone  and  his  sister  are  cruel,  selfish  people  who  rule 
with  an  iron  hand  the  lives  of  David  and  his  mother.  Mr. 
Murdstone's  jealousy  and  hatred  toward  David  are  re- 
vealed by  his  beating  the  boy. 

After  the  death  of  David's  mother,  Peggotty  leaves  and 
the  Murdstones,  wanting  to  be  relieved  of  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  David,  send  him  to  work  in  the  wine 
cellars  of  Murdstone  and  Grinby.  Here  the  only  bright 
spot  in  David's  otherwise  sordid  existence  is  Mr.  Micawber 
with  whom  he  lives.  Finally  the  time  arrives  when  Mr. 
Micawber,  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  is  ejected.  David,  find- 
ing himself  alone  in  the  world,  decides  rather  than  to  re- 
turn to  the  cruelty  of  his  stepfather,  to  choose  the  lesser  of 
two  evils  and  go  to  the  home  of  Betsy  Trotwood.  who 
never  cared  to  see  David  because  he  was  a  boy.  The  film 
follows  little  David  through  the  misfortunes  of  a  seventy- 
two  mile  trip  on  foot  from  London  to  his  aunt's  in  Dover. 
He  arrives  dirty,  ragged,  hungry,  and  weary.  Miss  Trot- 
wood is  completely  bewildered  and  turns  to  Mr.  Dick,  a 
member  of  the  family  who  has  been  declared  legally  un- 
accountable but  who  is  capable  of  clear  thought  in  an  em- 
ergency; so  David  is  kept  until  the  time  that  the  step- 
father and  his  sister  come  for  him.  Betsy,  however,  decides 
not  to  return  David  to  them  because  she  feels  they  caused 
the  death  of  David's  mother  and  she  also  feels  they  would 
not  love  David.  In  view  of  their  driving  their  donkeys  over 
her  turf,  she  takes  a  keen  delight  in  ordering  them  out  of 
her  house  and  firing  accusations  at  them.  The  film  ends 
by  showing  that  David  is  sent  to  school  where  he  does  very 
well. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Following  very  closely  the  plot,  characterizations,  and 
style  of  Dickens  "David  Copperfield",  this  film,  a  skillfully 
cut  version  of  the  MGM  theatrical  production,  brings  to 
life  the  personalities  of  the  novel.  The  pictorial  medium  is 
effectively  used  to  depict  such  human  emotions  as  love, 
hatred,  unselfishness,  selfishness,  and  sympathy.  The  com- 
panion film,  "David  Copperfield,  the  Man,"  follows  the 
same  style  and  treatment  and  completes  the  novel.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  previewing  committee  that  the  two 
films  were  excellent  for  use  in  English  classes  for  stimu- 
lating an  interest  in  Dickens,  for  giving  added  meaning  to 
a  literary  experience  and  for  general  enrichment.  They 
were  also  recommended  as  films  admirably  suited  to  con- 
vocation and  assembly  programs. 
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There     is    No    Substitute    for    Experience 


A  Few  Suggestions  for 

Your  Entertainment  Programs 


Hal  Roach  "STREAMLINERS 

These  new  1 6mm  streamlined  features  are 
complete  subjects  that  run  less  than  an  hour 
.  .  .  More  to  follow. 

TANKS  A  MILLION 


// 


Laughter,  comedy  and  action  are  the  highlights  of  this 
NEW  "streamliner*'  feature  which  presents  a  story  of 
army  selectee  life  as  it  might  have  been. 

(5     reels — Running    Time — SI    minutes) 

NIAGARA  FALLS 


Here's  a  laugh-packed,  riotous  story  teeming  with  high 
coniedy  and  heart-warming  romance  set  against  the 
background    of   beautiful   Niagara    Falls. 

(5    reels — Running   Time — 44    minutes) 

RENTALS  ON  ABOVE: 
$15.00  with  shorts;  in  series  $12.50 
Minus  shorts  $12.50;  in  series  $10.00 


Adventures  of 
SCATTERGOOD  BAINES 

based   on    the   famous    character   created    by 
Clarence  Budington  Keliand. 

CINDERELLA  SWINGS  IT 


Scattergood  goes  musical  and  fun  pops  all  over  when 
the  "Sage  of  Coldriver"  entices  a  Broadway  producer 
to  visit  his  popular  home  town.  Holds  a  chuckle  for 
the    entire    family. 

(7    reels — Running    Time — 6i    minutes 

SCATTERGOOD  RIDES  HIGH 


The  exciting  sport  of  champion  trotting  horses,  provides 

background    for    this   latest    release    in    the    Scattergood 

Baines   series.   Filled    with   action    and    wholesome    fun. 

(7    reels — Running    Time — 71    minutes) 

RENTALS  ON  ABOVE: 

$17.50 

In  series  $15.00 


Wholesome  entertainment  for  all  ages 


Order  from  our  nearest  office 


IDEAL      PICTURES     CORPORATION 


28  E.  EIGHTH  STREET 


Ideal  Pictures 

108  W.  8th  St. 

Chattanooga  2.  Tertn. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

18  S.  3rd  St. 

Memphis  3,  Tenn. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

J408  W.  7th  St. 

Lo«  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


(Home  Office) 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

of  Georgia 

52  Auburn  Ave..  N.E. 

Atlanta.  Georgia 


Ideal'Southern  Pictures  Co. 

8  8     -"-o-n    S 

New  Orleans.  La. 


Ideal  Pictures 
714  18th  Street 
Denver  2.  Colo. 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 
9(5  S.W.  lOth  Ave. 
Portland  5.  Oregon 


Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 
2024  Main  St. 
Dallas  I,  Texas 


Ideal  Pictures 
219  East  Main  St. 
Richmond  19,  Va. 


CHICAGO  5.  ILLINOIS 


Ideal  Pictures 
926  McGee  Street 
Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


IdeaUSouthern  Pictures  Co. 

132  South  Miami  Ave. 

Miami  36.  Fla. 


Bertram  Willoughby  Pictures.  Inc. 

Suite  600.  1600  Broadway 

New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
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Summer  Courses  in  Visual  and  Audio-Visual  Education,  1946 


The  following  courses  have  been  reported  to  date.  Title,  and  number  of  course 
are  given  as  well  as  dates  of  summer  session  and  name  of  instructor.  Figures  in 
parenthesis  show  semester  or  quarter  credits.    An  additional  list  will  appear  in  May. 


June  10-JuIy  19 
E.  E.  Sechriest 


June  6-JuIy  16 
C.  H.  Cross 


Alabama 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa 
Audio- Visual  Instruction  (4%  qr.,-Grad) 

Arkansas 

University  of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville 
Audio-Visual  Ed.  Admin.  423  (2) 

California 

State  Teachers  College,  San  Francisco  June  24-Aug.  2 

Audio-Visual  Education.  Ed  152  (2)  Charles  Rich 

Uniz'ersily  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles  June  24-Aug.  2 
Introduction  to  Audio-Visual  Education.  177  (2)  Mrs.  Fike 
Workshop  in  Audio- Visual  Education  (2)  Fike  &  Moore 

Colorado 

Colorado  .4  &  M  College,  Fort  Collins  July  22- Aug.  16 

Visual  Education   (3  qr.)  C.  C.  Minteer 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder              .  June  15-July  22 

Visual  Aids.  Ed  137   (3  qr.)  Lelia  Trolinger 

Illinois 

Northern  III.  State  Teachers  College,  DeKalb     June  17- Aug.  9 

Visual  Education.  430  (4  qr.)  O.  J.  Gabel 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston  June  24-Aug.  3 

Audio- Visual  Teaching  Aids  in  the  Classroom,  SC  61  (3  qr.) 

C.   R.   Crakes 
State  Normal  University,  Normal 

Audio- Visual  Education.  S240  (3) 
Western  III.  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb 

Visual  Education.  320-1   (4  qr.  each) 

Visual  Education.  219  (4  qr.) 


June  29-Aug.  23 

Howard  J.  Ivens 

June  10-July  19 

Alvin  Roberts 

Kimbrough  Shake 


Indiana 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College^  Terre  Haute  June  8-July  12 
Visual   Education.   314    (4  qr.)  V.   E.   Tatlock 

Indiana   University,  Bloomington  June   19-Aug.   16 

Utilization  of  .^udio-Visual  Materials.  Ed  523  (2^^) 

Dr.  Wenger 
Selection  of  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Ed  624  (2%)  Miss  Guss 
Administration  of  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Ed  529   (2%) 

Mr.  Larson 
Production  of  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Ed  623   (3) 

Mr.  Howell 
Radio  in  Education.  Ed  527  (2V2)  Dr.  Skornia 

Seminar  in  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Ed  724 ;  Research  in 
Audio- Visual  Materials.  Ed  747;  Thesis  in  Audio- Visual 
Materials.   Ed  790    (Cr.  Arr.) 

Iowa 

1 

Lords  College,  Dubuque  June  22-Aug.  2 

Visual  &  .Audio-Visual  Techniques  in  Education. 

Ed  53  (3)  Lorenz 

State  University  of  lozm,  Iowa  City  June  11-Aug.  7 

Introduction  to  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Aids.  Ed  7:125    (3) 
Advanced  -Audio- Visual  Aids.  Ed.  7:223   (Arr.) 
July   8-19.    College   of   Education    .Audio- Visual    Laboratory. 
Ed  7-325    (2).  All  courses  conducted  by  Bruce  Mahan  and 
Staff. 

Kansas 

Bethel  College,  North  Newton  June  2-July  9 

Visual  Aids    (3  qr.)  Marjorie  Ruth 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg  June  3-Aug.  2 

Visual  Education.  190   (2)  O.  .A.  Hankammer 

Unizrrsity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  June  24-Aug.  17 

Visual  Education  in  Elem.  &  Sec.  Schools. 

A158  (2)  Fred  Montgomery 


July    1-Aug.   9 
Ray   Pellett 


Michigan 

IVestern    Michigan    College,    Kalamazoo 
Audio-Visual    Education.   338    (2) 

Minnesota 

State   Teachers   College,   Duluth  June   10-July   19 

Workshop   in    Primary   Education    (9-11    qr.)  Staff 

State   Teachers  College.  \\'inona  June  10-July   19 

Visual  Aids.  370  (4  ar.)  M.  R.  Raymond 

University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis  June  17-July  26 

Visual  -Aids  in  Teaching;  Coordinating  of  Visual 
Education  Program.   KdCl    105-6   (3  each)  Paul  Wendt 

Radio  in   Education.   EdCl    107    (3)  :Mr.  Tyler 

(This  course  offered  also  in  2nd  term,  July  29-.Aug.  31) 

Mississippi 

University  of  Mississip/^i.  University  June  4-July  13 

Audio- Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use.  28sd  (3)       To  be  selected 

Missouri 

Saint  Louis  University.  St.  Louis  June  24-.Aug.  3 

Visual  and  Auditory  .Aids.  Ed  184a;  Special  Problems  in 
Visual  and  Auditory  Aids.  Ed  184b  (3  each)   Nelle  Jenkinson 

IVashington  Uni'versity,  St.  Louis  June  17-  July  26 

Audio-Visual  Instruction.  Ed  SS358  (3)        Alma  B.  Rogers 

Nebraska 

Concordia  Teachers  College,  Seward 


June  3-  July  12 

C.  T.  Brandhorst 

June  3-.Aug.   3 

Mr.   Stout 

June  3-Aug.  2 

George  C.  Seeck 


Audio-Visual  Aids   (2) 
State   Teachers  College,  Kearney 

Audio-Visual  Education.  Ed  420   (3) 
State  Teachers  College.  Wayne 

Visual-Auditory  Education.   220  (2) 

New  Mexico 

N.  M.  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas  June  3-Aug.  17 

Visual  Sensory  Aids  in  Education.  453;  Visual  Sensory  .Aids 
in  Rural   School.  371    (3  qr.  each)  Lester  Sands 

Audio-Visual  Business  Education.  477  (3  qr.)  E.  Dana  Gibson 

New  York 

Columbia   Ihiiz'ersity,  New  York  July  8-Aug.  16 

Administering   the   Use   of   Audio-Visual    .Aids.    Ed   s220.AV 
(3  points)  M.   R.  Brunstctter 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction.  Ed  s217A   (2  or  3  points) 
M.  R.  Brunstetter-Etta  Schneider  Ress 
Laboratory  Course  in   .Audio-Visual   Instruction.   Ed   s217.Ax 
(2  or  3  points  1  Etta  Schneider  Ress 

Radio   in  the   Classroom,   Ed   s217D;    Preparation   and   Pro- 
duction of  Radio  Programs.  Ed  s217R   (2  or  3  points) 

Instr.  to  be  selected 
Films,  film  strips,  and  slides  for  selected  topics  in  secondary 
school  social  studies  ( 1  point)  Staff  members 

Union   Theological  .S'eminary.  New  York  July  29-Aug.   16 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Religious  Ed.  s229   (1   point) 

W.  S.  Hockman 

Oklahoma 


East  Central  State  College,  .Ada 
Visual  Education  422b  (2) 

Pennsylvania 

Albright  College,  Reading 

Visual  Education.  IS  (3) 
Geneva  College.  Beaver  Falls 

Visual    Education,   360    (3) 
Grove  City  College.  Grove  City 

Visual  Education.  Ed  44  (3) 
Lebanon  I'alley  College.  .Annville 

Visual  and  Sensorv  Techniques. 
202  or  203  (2  or  3) 


May  27-July  25 
T.  W.  Zimmerman 


June  10-July  19 

V.  C.  Zener 

June  10-July  10 

John   S.    Mclsaac 

June  24-Aug.  23 

R.  G.  Walters 

June  10-July  19 

Clyde  -A.  Stine 
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State  Teachers  College,  Millersvillc  June  3-July  13 

Visual  Education  (1)  R.  S.  Hovis 

Same  course  2d  tcim    (July  IS-Aug.  22)  M.  E.  Stine 

Stale  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg  June  24-Aug.  3 

Visual  P'ducation  (1)  J.  B.  McGarry 

Unh'ersity  of  Pitlshurgh.  Pittsburgh  June  17-July  26 

Visual  Education.  S141a-b  (2)   Problems  in  tlie 
Development  of  a  School  Program  of  Audio-Visual 
Education  S142   (2)  H.  T.  Olander 

Wayncsburg  College,  Waynesburg  June  10-July  19 

Education  9  (3)  Harry  Gardner 

South  Dakota 

University  of  South  Dakota.  Vermillion  June  3-July  12 

Audio- Visual  Education.  Ed  172s   (2)  Ray  Cash 

Texas 

North  Texas  State  College,  Denton  June  S-July  13 

Audio-Visual  Aids.  Physics  306  (3)  L.  L.  Miller 

Virginia 

.'irate  Teachers  College,  Farmville  June  17-July  20 

2d  term  July  22-Aug.  24 

Audio- Visual  Aids  to  Instruction.  Ed  314;  Classroom 
Use  of  Motion  Pictures.  Ed  414   (3  qr  each) 

Edgar  M.  Johnson 

West  Virginia 

West   Virginia   University,  Morgantown  June  5-July   16 

Audio-Visual  Resources  for  Education.  221  (2)  H.  B.  Allen 
(same  course  offered  by  Staff.  2nd  term,  July  17- Aug.  23) 
Organizing  Programs  of  Audio-Visual   Instruction.  322   (2) 

Miss  Painter 

Wisconsin 

Marquette  University.  Milwaukee  July  1-Aug.  13 

Motion  Pictures  in  the  Classroom.  142  (3)  Vander  Beke 

State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater  June  10-July  19 

Visual  Aids.  458  (2)  Mr.  Liedtke 

Audio- Visual  Workshops 

Uni'c'crsity   of  Idaho,   Moscow  July  8-19 

Indiana  University.  Bloomington   (2M.>  sem.  hrs.)       Aug.  19-30 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College.  Stillwater  June  4-July  12 

Sammer  Scholarships 

Thirty-two  tuition  scholarships  at  the  Universities  of 
Chicago  and  Wisconsin  and  at  Indiana  University  have 
been  established  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  These 
scholarships  will  give  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  an 
opportunity  to  study  audio-visual  motion  picture  teaching 
techniques. 

.\nnouncemeiit  of  the  scholarships  was  made  by  H.  R. 
Lissack,  Vice-President  of  the  film  company.  The  scholar- 
ships will  be  for  the  1946  summer  term,  and  all  teachers 
or  school  administrators  whose  work  gives  them  special 
responsibilities  for  audio-visual  instruction,  are  eligible  to 
apply. 

"Our  aim,"  Lissack  said,  "is  to  make  it  possible  for  cap- 
able and  alert  educators,  who  are  interested  in  studying 
the  techniques  of  audio-visual  education,  to  receive  these 
scholarships.  The  use  of  sound  films  in  the  classroom  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum  puts  a  dynamic 
teaching  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  But  to  make  the 
most  of  this  new  development,  teachers  must  know  and 
understand   how   it    can   be   used   most   effectively." 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  will  take  no  part  in  select- 
ing the  recipients  of  the  scholarships.  Officials  at  the  three 
universities  will  make  the  decisions. 

Twelve  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  for  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Chicago  summer  session,  and  interested  teach- 
ers or  administrators  should  apply,  stating  their  qualifi- 
catioHS,  directly  to  Dr.  Stephen  M.  Corey,  I'niversity  of 
Chicago  Center  for  the  Study  of  .Audio- Visual  Instructional 
Msterials,   5835   Kimbark  Avenue,   Chicago  37,   Illinois. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  will  give  out  10  scholar- 
ships. Dr.  Walter  A.  Wittich,  Director,  Bureau  of  Visual 
Instruction,  University  Extension  Division,  Madison  6. 
Wisconsin,  is  in  charge  of  selecting  candidates. 

The  ten  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  scholarship 
winners  at  Indiana  University  will  be  picked  by  L.  C 
Larson,  consultant  in  audio-visual  aids,  Bureau  of  Audio- 
Visual   Aids,   Bloomington,   Indiana. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

EDUCATION 

go  hand-in-hand  on  the  screen 


The  world's  finest  music  .  .  .  played  by  symphonic 
orchestras  ...  is  presented  by  Walter  Lanti  in  his 
new  Cartune  series,  Musical  Miniafures.  an  in- 
novation in  Technicolor,  combining  music  and  humor 
in  popular  form.  The  first  in  this  series,  featuring  the 
Walter  Lantz  character,  Andy  Panda,  was  titled 
"Poet  and  Peasant",  and  the  famous  overture  was 
played  by  a  50-piece  symphonic  orchestra.  The 
second  in  the  series,  titled  "Musical  Moments", 
presenting  a  selection  of  Chopin  numbers,  will  soon 
be  in  release. 

In  feature-length  entertainment  Universal  Pictures 
company  enlivens  the  screen  with  top'flight  stars  in 
fine  stories.  Following  are  current  and  coming  at- 
tractions that  you  will  not  want  to  miss; 


ABBOTT  &  COSTKI.T.O 

the   screen's  top   funny    men 

Merle  Oberon,  Claude 
Rains,  Charles  Korvin 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT 

"THIS   LOVE   OF   OUBS' 

Edw.  G.  Robinson,  loon 
Bennett,  Dan  Duryea 

Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Rod 
Cameron 

in 
"SCARLET  STREET" 

"NIGHT  IN  PARADISE" 

A  story  concerning  Aesop  of 

fable   feme    and   Croesus    of 

the  golden  touch 

IN  TECHNICOLOR 

"FRONTIER  GAL" 
A  TECHNICOLOR  Pro- 
duction 
Deanna  Durbin,  Charles 
Laughton     In 
"BECAUSE  OF  HIM" 

Myma  Loy,  Don  Ameche 

Maria  Montez 

"SO  GOES  MY  LOVE" 

"TANGIER" 

The  world  comes  alive  before  your  eyes  ...  as 
ace  commentators  point  up  each  interesting  scene 
in  VARIETY  VIEWS  (single  reels);  and  interesting 
inventions  and  unusual  things  done  by  persons  'in 
the  news'  in  PERSON-ODDITIES  (single  reels) 

NAME-BAND   MUSICALS   (2   reels   each)   pre- 
sent excellent  music  and  accomplished  artists. 

TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (1  reel  each)  en- 
tertain with  good  music  and  clean,  sparkling 

comedy. 
UNIVERSAL  "world-events"  NEWSREEL  is  is- 
sued twice  weekly. 


UNIVERSAL    PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 


Rockefeller  Center 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


CIRCLE  7-7100 
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CoVARROdlAS 

^         MURAL     MAPS 

Endlessly  fascinating  .  .  .  scientifically  accurate 
studies  of  the  vital  Pacific  area  in  nine  brilliant 
colors.  Detailed  and  decorative  visual  aids  to  un- 
derstanding current  world  events.  Third  edition 
now  on  press,  for  delivery  in  December  .  .  10.75 
the  set  (series  of  six). 

SCH  WAB  ACHER     FREY 

735    MARKET    STREET   -SAN    FRANCISCO 


News  an 


II 


"FIBER  FLAX, 
THE  SOURCE  OF  LINEN 

Its  production,  processing  and 

some  other  uses 

16MM  COLOR  AND  SOUND 

This  400-foot  reel  is  first  of  a  technically-super- 
vised series  for  classroom  use. 

Also  Western  Subjects 
2x2  Color  Slides,  Photographs, 
35mm  Filmstrips,  16mm  Movies. 

WESTERN  COLORFILMS 

3734  N.E.  Chico  St.  Portland  13.  Ore. 


Compfete  Library  of 
RELIGIOUS  FILMS 

on  16mm  SOUND 

as  well  as  over  2000 
features,  shorts,  mu- 
sicals and  cartoons. 

Newest  16mm 
Sound  Equipment 

Reserve  your  copy  of 

ihe  new  Swank  Caiatog,  now/ 

SRay  Swank,  Pres. 
WANK  MOTION  PICTURES 


Scene  from 

"King  of  Kings" 


614  N.  Shinber  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUIS    5.    MO. 


WANTED  --  URGENT 

Supplies   of   dupe  negatives   16mm   films — features, 

shorts,     educationals.      Rights     for     South     Africa. 

Cable    names    and     prices.     Telegraphic    address: 

LAFILM.  JOHANNESBURG.  S.  A. 


Corona,   Postbox  2914,   Johannesburg,   S.  A. 


\  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Use  Radio-Mats — Regular  Size   3'/4">4" 
or  the  NEW  DUPLEX  2"x2" 

on   sale  by  Theatre  Supply  Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  V 
^222  Oajiridge  Blvd..  Uaylona  Beach,  Fla. 


Library  of  Congress  to  Undertake 
Government  Film  Distribution 

Establishment  of  a  central  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion on  Government  motion  picture  film  and  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  the  distribution  of  such  film  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  film 
under  consideration  consists  principally  of  16mm  mo- 
tion pictures  that  have  already  served  the  original  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  created  and  that  have  been 
distributed  administratively  by  the  agencies  of  origin. 
It  will  consist  also,  but  in  a  smaller  degree,  of  film  in- 
herited from  liquidated  agencies  or  as  the  result  of  liqui- 
dated functions  within  continuing  agencies.  The  distri- 
bution functions  being  assumed  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress will  broadly  resemble  those  formerly  performed 
by  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Catalogs  and  listings  of  available  film  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Library  of  Congress  as  soon  as  possible 
and  will  be  made  available  to  film  users  throughout  the 
country.  Government  agencies  in  Washington  will  be 
served  directly  by  the  Library,  while  distribution  to 
schools,  clubs,  civic  and  industrial  groups  and  the  gen- 
eral public  vill  be  served  through  qualified  film  and 
book  libraries. 

In  announcing  the  Library  plans,  Luther  H.  Evans, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  stated,  "Many  Government 
agencies  and  educational  and  commercial  associations 
worked  together  during  the  war  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute motion  pictures  as  an  aid  to  our  war  job.  Many 
of  these  films  have  lasting  educational  and  historical 
value.  In  order  further  to  utilize  them,  the  Library  as 
a  central  film  agency  will  perform  the  informational 
and  distribution  duties  which  have  been  discontinued 
by  the  former  Office  of  W'ar  Information  and  the  War 
Bond  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department." 

Decision  by  the  Library  to  perform  these  functions 
was  reached  after  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  film  distribution  problem  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Library  was  the  most 
logical  agency  of  the  Government  to  perform  them. 

The  Library  will  not  compete  with  nor  attempt  to 
regulate  the  motion  picture  programs  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  either  on  a  production  or  distribution 
basis,  but  will  undertake  to  supplement  such  programs. 
It  will  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  utilize  channels  already 
available,  such  as  those  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 
other  agencies  interested  in  secondary  distribution.  Per- 
haps the  Library's  greatest  contribution  in  respect  to 
these  new  activities  will  be  the  coordination  and  dis- 
semination of  information  pertaining  to  motion  picture 
film.  Typical  of  the  hundreds  of  titles  that  will  become 
available  eventually  are  such  orientation  and  morale 
pictures  as  the  Why  We  Fight  Series,  the  Physical 
Fitness  Series,  Identification  of  Aircraft  Series,  and 
individual  subjects  like  The  Autobiography  of  a  Jeep, 
Capital  Story,  Cowboy,  Freedom  to  Learn,  Salute  to 
France,  Szvedes  in  America,  and  The  Valley  of  Ten- 
nessee. 
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Dr.  Evans  emphasized  that  this  proposed  fihn  pro- 
gram is  in  its  formative  stage  and  the  new  obliga- 
tions it  represents  cannot  be  assumed  until  funds  and 
personnel  become  available  in  July.  He  urged,  there- 
fore, that  prospective  film  users  withhold  requests  for 
such  service  pending  a  further  announcement. 

Grant  for  Study  of  Military  Teaching  Techniques 

The  Carnegie  Corjxjration  of  New  York  and  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  has  made  a  grant  of  $160,000  to 
the  American  Council  on  Education  for  a  three-vear 
study  to  determine  what  schools  and  colleges  can  learn 
from  Army  and  Navy  wartime  educational  techniques. 
The  investigation,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
iMonzo  G.  Gray,  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  position 
as  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  will  be 
started  .soon.  \\'orking  with  Dr.  Gray  is  a  committee 
of  educators  who  will  visit  military  installations  over 
the  country  to  observe  training  programs  in  o])eration. 
The  use  of  audio-visual  teaching  materials  will  be  stud- 
ied particularly. 

Rita  Hochheinrier  Honored 

The  Metropolitan  Branch,  Department  of  Vi.sual  In- 
struction of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in  cooperation  with  other 
local  and  national  organizations,  held  its  annual  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York.  April 
3,  to  honor  Miss  Rita  Hochheimer,  Assistant  Director 
of  Visual  Instruction  (In  Charge),  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  her  leadership,  vision  and 
tireless  effort  in  fostering  the  cause  of  audio-visual  in- 
struction among  the  children,  teachers,  and  schools  of 
New  York  City. 

John  Begg,  Acting  Chief  of  the  International  Motion 
Picture  Division  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  Rich- 
ard Grififiths,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Board 
of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  spoke  on  topics  of  cur- 
rent  importance. 

Educational  Television  Series 

The  first  educational  television  course  was  inaugu- 
rated April  1  by  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  course,  called  "Your  World  Tomor- 
row," will  deal  with  some  of  the  most  vitally  important 
discoveries  in  the  world  of  physical  sciences.  The  pro- 
grams will  be  kept  flexible ;  .some  may  consist  of  labor- 
atory demonstrations  by  leading  scientists ;  others  may 
combine  demonstration  with  drama  for  historical  back- 
ground ;  some  may  accent  special  events  or  field  pick- 
ups by  mobile  equipment ;  and  extracts  from  educational 
motion  pictures  will  be  used  from  time  to  time  to  illus- 
trate suljject  matter.  For  future  programs  it  is  planned 
to  visit  famous  museums  and  laboratories  as  network 
facilities  develop. 

Students  from  the  New  York  public  schools  will  at- 
tend these  weekly  telecasts  at  2 :30-3  :30  p.  m.  in  the 
NBC  viewing  room  at  Radio  City.  They  will  record 
their  reactions  to  the  programs  on  questionnaires  which 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  improvement  in  program 
content  and  techniques. 


School  executives  have 
marveled  at  the  unvarying 
brilliance  and  depth  on  the 
screen  of  the  film  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  perfectly  clear 
tonal  qualities  of  the  built- 
in  sound  equipment  found  in  Holmes  Sound- 
on-Film  Projectors. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious — no  Holmes 
machine  is  released  from  the  factory  until  it 
has  been  thoroughly  checked  and  tested  to 
render  the  same  satisfactory  and  enduring 
service  that  has  made  Holmes  equipment  the 
universal  choice.    Write  for  full  information. 


P      R      O     J 
COM 


ECTOR 
P     A      N      Y 


Manufacturers    of    16mm    and    35mm    Sound-on-FlIm 
Projectors  for  o^tr  25  years  to  Dealers  and   Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET,  CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 


For  Questions  That 
MUST  Be  Answered- 


To  help  Intermediate  and  High  School  students  discuss 
family  and  personal  relationships,  association  FIUAS 
and  LOOK  Magazine  present  the  first  two  films  in  the 
ART  OF  LIVING  Serles: 

"You  and  Your  Family" 

"You  and  Your  Friends" 

Other  subiects  in   production 

16nim  sound,  1   reel  each,  with  Discussion  Guide 

Rental:  $1.50  each  —  Sale:  $27.50  each  —  4  or  more;  $25.00  eoch 

Order  these  time/y  fi/ms  TODAr; 

Y/MX.A.  j 

MOTION  PICTURE  BUREAU    , 

NEW  YORK  1 7  CHICAGO  3  OALIAS 1        SAN  FRANCISCO  2       i 

»4;  MAMSOMAH.      I»S«.  USAUiST.      ITM  PAtmSWI ««.        WlTMASt.         .   | 
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English  Teachers! 
Business  Teachers! 

see  this  important  film: 
"SPEEDING    YOUR    READING" 

10  min — 16mm  Sound 

Brings  famous  reading  clinic  research  info  your  closs- 
room  in  a  lesson  that  is  fun  for  your  students  and 
integrates  with  your  program.  Immediate  improve- 
ment.    Authentic.     Now    available — sale-rent-preview. 

CATALOG 

TEACHING    AIDS    EXCHANGE 

Bex  1127  Modesto,  California 


Visual  Teaching  Aids 

2  X  2  COLOR  SLIDE  SERIES 

—  ART  SUBJECTS  — 

EXPRESSIVE  FORMS  IN  NATURE 

INTERPRETATIONS    OF  THE   GREAT    MASTERS 

ARTISTS  AT  WORK:  THE  POTTER'S  WORKSHOP 

MODERN  CERAMIC  ART 
FUNCTION    AND    FORM    IN    MODERN    HOUSING 
MEXICAN   NATIONAL  COSTUMES 
DIEGO  RIVERA  MURALS 
Each    serfei    mounted    under    gloss,    with    study    gufde.    In    our 
new,  sturdy,  cloth-covered  slide  box.    A  complete  unit  of  visual 
teaching   material — easy   to  check  In   or  out.     Write  tor  partic- 
ulars about  these  and  other  2x2  educational  color  slide  series. 


Get  on  our  mailing  list. 


:ihmd^A^CoUhi§^ 


814  West  Eighth  St. 
Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 


:MiniiHiiiniiHiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiHMi tiiiimiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniMiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiv 

I                                      A  Catalog  of  I6inm  | 

Films  on  Many  Foreign  Nations 

for  sale  or  rental 

is  in  preparation  for  release  in  | 

the  near  future.  | 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  YOUR 
COMPLIMENTARY  COPY 

i   FILMS  OF  THE   NATIONS,   INC.  | 

i                                   18  WEST  SSth  STREET  i 

I                                    NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y.  | 

I                   A     non-profit    membership     organization  | 

I                  sponsored  by  agencies  of  foreign  nations.  | 

nniiirriiir(iiiiiiiliitiiiiiitiiiiiriiitMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiMiriiitiiiMiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiMitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii7 


Capital 

Film  Productions 

224  Abbott  Road 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Producers  of  custom-designed, 

commercial,  educational  and 

industrial    motion    pictures 

and  slide  films. 


Regional  Audio- Visual  Conferences 

•  California.  On  March  22  and  23  members  of  the 
Audio- Visual  Education  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia assembled  at  their  annual  spring  convention  to 
hear  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  Provost  of  U.  C.  L.  A., 
speak  on  "The  Educator  Looks  at  Educational  Films", 
and  Kenneth  MacGowan.  noted  writer  and  film  pro- 
ducer, on  "The  Producer  Looks  at  Educational  Films." 
Francis  W.  Noel.  Chief  of  Audio-Visual  Education, 
State  Departmenv,  reported  on  activities  and  plans  of 
that  division. 

Another  California  regional  conference  was  held  F^eb- 
ruary  8  at  the  San  Francisco  State  College,  over  which 
Mr.  Noel  presided.  The  program  included  talks  by 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  Dean  of  the  Scliool  of  Education, 
University  of  California ;  Curtis  E.  ^\'arren,  City  and 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  San  Francisco ;  Lu- 
cien  B.  Kinney,  .Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Stanford  University ;  and  Boyd  B.  Rakestraw, 
President  of  the  D.  V.  I. 

•  Indiana.  The  Bureau  of  .\udio-\'isuaLAids,  Ex- 
tension Division,  and  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana 
University,  sponsored  five  "Regional  Conferences  on 
Audio-Visual  Instructional  Materials"  this  month, 
April  8-12,  at  Hammond,  Richmond.  Indianapolis,  Fort 
\^'ayne  and  Vincennes.  Guest  speaker  at  each  of  the 
meetings  was  Dr.  Lester  Anderson,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  School,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  spe- 
cialist in  curriculum  planning.  He  discussed  the  "Im- 
plications of  the  Use  of  Instructional  Materials  by  Mil- 
itary Services",  based  on  a  survey  he  made  two  years 
ago  for  Minnesota's  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  University.  A  "Report  from  Indiana  State 
Committee  on  Audio-Visual  Materials"  was  given  to 
the  five  groups  by  L.  C.  Larson,   Indiana  University. 

•  Iowa.  A  .series  of  "Audio-Visual  Teaching  Con- 
ferences" were  conducted  throughout  Iowa  ]\Iarch  15- 
21  under  the  direction  of  John  R.  Hedges  and  Lee  W. 
Cochran  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, at  Sioux  City,  Fort  Dodge.  Mason  City.  Water- 
loo and  Cedar  Rapids.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Dennis  R.  Williams,  Field  Supervisor,  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films ;  Roger  Albright,  Teaching  Film  Ctis- 
todians,  and  Paul  C.  Packer,  Dean,  College  of  Educa- 
tion, S.  U.  I. 

Eight  Million  See  Bureau  of  Mines  Films 

Free  educational  motion  picture  films  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  were  shown  on  more  than  82.000  occasions  to 
approximately  eight  million  people  in  the  calendar  year 
1945,  reports  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers,  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

One  of  the  most  popular  subjects  last  year  in  the 
Bureau's  film  library — which  consists  of  more  than 
10,000  reels — was  First  Steps  in  First  Aid,  a  film  dis- 
tributed first  in  January,  1943.  This  picture  was  shown 
2,989  times  to  nearly  332,000  people.  Typifying  the 
varied  interests  of  those  viewing  Bureau  educational 
films,  the  next  most  popular  pictures  last  year  were 
Synthetic  Rnhher;  Evolulioit  oj  the  Oil  Industry ;  Help 
Wanted,  another  first  aid  film :  The  Poi^'cr  IVithin, 
the  story  of  the  internal  combustion  engine ;  and  .Sul- 
phur. 
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PICC  Aids  New  Film  Council 

The  Photographic  Inchistry  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, comprising  nine  trade  associations  in  the  ])h()U)- 
graphic  indiistr\'.  at  is  recent  meeting  in  ButTalo  assured 
the  newly-formed  Fihn  Council  of  America  of  full  co- 
operation in  the  latter's  campaign  to  organize  local  cf.n- 
sumer  groups  of  photographic  and  film  fans  throughout 
the  countr}-. 

The  establishment  of  a  network  of  local  organiza- 
tions, embracing  every  type  of  film  and  photographiic 
fan,  is  the  aim  of  this  joint  effort  of  PICC  and  of  the 
Film  Council  of  America.  The  latter  includes  such 
consumer  grotips  as  the  American  Library  Association, 
National  Education  Association,  National  University 
Extension  Association,  and  has  the  direct  support  of 
several  of  the  groups  also  represented  on  PICC.  Every 
teacher,  club  chairman,  film  review  committee  member, 
trade  union  or  fraternal  educational  director,  film-using 
physician  or  other  professional  man,  and  plain  garden 
variety  amateur  photographer  will  be  able  to  participate 
on  an  equal  plane  with  ])rofessional  and  commercial 
photographers  and  motion  picture  producers  on  the 
local  level  through  this  project. 

Museum  Establishes  Film  Library 

The  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science,  Bufi^alo,  New  Wirk, 
has  made  audio-vi.sual  materials  available  to  educational 
institutions  and  groups  in  Buffalo  and  other  commini- 
ities  throughout  the  Niagara  Frontier  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  film  library  of  over  five  hundred  16mm. 
sound  films,  to  wliich  additional  subjects  will  be  added 
as  finances  permit.  Through  generous  benefactors  some 
fifty  thou.sand  dollars  was  provided  for  this  project, 
which  has  been  undertaken  on  a  three-year  experimen- 
tal basis.  The  films  and  equipment  are  offered  free  to 
all  public,  private  and  parochial  schools  within  re- 
gional limitations. 

U.A.  Foreign  16mm  Program 

United  Artists  is  the  latest  major  producing  com- 
pany to  set  up  a  department  for  the  foreign  distribu- 
tion of  16mni.  versions  of  all  its  pictures.  Dubbed  ver- 
sions will  be  prepared  in  the  language  of  countries  in 
which  the  16mm  films  will  be  exhibited,  namely  those 
areas  not  serviced  by  35mm.  The  new  division  will  sup- 
plement U.  A."s  present  international  distribution. 

Du  Mont  Urges  Movie-Television  Partnership 

Dr.  Allen  B.  Du  Mont,  president  of  Allen  B.  Du 
Mont  Laboratories.  Inc.,  addressed  the  Society  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Engineers  on  the  subject  of  "Relation  of 
Television  to  Motion  Pictures".  The  meeting  was  held 
March  13th  in  the  new  Du  Mont-John  W'anamaker 
Television  Studios  in  New  York.  Dr.  Du  Mont  an- 
nounced that  the  initial  ]5rogram  for  these  new  studios 
\ias  scheduled  for  April   15.   1946. 

An  overflow  crowd  of  more  than  800  heard  tJie 
speaker  di.sclose  that  Du  Mont  engineers  have  devised 
a  satisfactory  techiiiciue  for  film  recording  television 
pictures.  These  images  of  a  repetitive  rate  of  30  pic- 
tures i)er  second  on  the  Cathode-ray  screen,  can  be 
filmed  at  24  frames  per  .second  or  any  other  rate  re- 


Complete 
16mm  Film  Service 

Deluxe  Features — Shor";  Subjects 

vor 

Schools  —  Churches  —  Insfifutions 

SPECIALS— JUST  RELEASED! 

STAGE  DOOR  CANTEEN — 40  greot  stars,   6   jreai    jonds. 
DUKE    OF    WEST    POINT— Actio.i    at    Military    Academy. 


Specie/   Rsntal   Rafei 


Write   for  Fr»e   Catalog. 


CATHEDRAL      RELIGIOUS      FILMS 

SOUTHERN     VISUAL     FILMS 

686-9    Shrine    Building  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


—=STORIES    In    STILLS 

2x2  COLOR  SLIDES 
THIRD  of  a  SERIES  on  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


^^£eUi 


uce 


rr 


35  Slides— $9.40 — Mounted  in  Glass 

A  continuous  story.    No  study  guides  re- 
quired. The  color  views  and  pro|ection  titles 
tell  the  story. 

Lef  us  prove  the  superiority  of  fftis  material.    Send 
for  preview  set.    No  obligation.    Many  other  sub/ecfs. 

Catalog  on  Request 

PHILP   PHOTO   VISUAL   SERVICE 

1954  Pasadend  Ave.  Lonq  Beach  6,  Calif. 


INSERT  FILM-THAT'S  ALL 


No  more  fuss  or  bother  with  glue,  hot  iron  or  water 
.  .  .  Eosymount  con  be  used  over  and  over  again  by 
simply  slipping  out  one  film  and  inserting  another; 
yet  film  is  always  held  firmly  in  place. 

Box  of  50  Eosymounts ^l«Jw 

See  Your  Photographic  Dealer 

^RflFT5'MEN'5  QUILI7 

6916  Romaine.  Los  Angeles  38,  Col. 
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SLIDES     General   Science 11  rolls 

35  mm.     Principles  oi  Physics 7  rolls 

Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

FILM     Fundamentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  lor  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  jme  Suffern,  Net*  York 


Hold  your  BOTANY  FIELD  TRIPS 

In  the  CLASSROOM 

Nativ*  Flora  of  tha  Pacific  Stafej  in  Natural  Color  2x2  Kodachrome 
Slidal.  Sciantifically  accurate.  Profesjional  photography.  In  use  in 
Collaget,  Museums  and  Sctioofs  thruout  the  Country.    List  on  request. 

BROOKINS  TATUM,  Kelseyville,  Calif. 


FMM  STRIP  FILMS 

Send  for  1946  Catalog 

STILLFILM.  INC. 

8443  Melrose  Ave.         HOLLYWOOD  46.  CALIF. 


0 


Complete  16mm  Sound  Film 

LEWIS 

Service  for  Schools 

FILM 

Educationals                      Send  for 

Religious                       free  copy  of 
Cartoons             0             1 946 

•  SERVICE 

Musicals                     Rental  Film 

1145   No.    Market   St. 

Features                     Catalog 

Wichita   5,    Kans. 

COLOR     SLIDES 

Outstanding  s«ts  of  natural  color  2x2 

slides    by    authorities    in    their    fields 

Life  and  Features  of  Latin  America — Bird, 

Animal  and  Plant  Life  of  Western  U.  S.  A. 

Avallabfe    for    Sale    or    Rental    ,    .    .    Send    for    Cofalegi. 

SHADOW    ARTS    STUDIO  (Colorslide  Library) 

Wickenden  BIdg.   (P.  O.  Box  471)    1034  Chorro  St. 

SAN   LUIS  OBISPO.   CALIFORNIA 


SOUTH   AMERICAN   VISUAL   MATERIALS 

Original,  authentic  series  of  color-prints  on  heavy  art  board,  for  study 
of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico  and  California.  Choice  of  sub- 
jects. Designed  for  use  in  classroom  and  library.  All  pictures  water- 
proofed.   Each  series  complete  with   printed  manual. 

Imported,  unbreakable  costume  dolls,  flags,  books 

in    Spanish,    and    South    American    Folklore    Tales. 

Catalog  upon  requesf. 

LATIN   AMERICAN   VILLAGE,    P.   O.   Box   231,    El   Monte,   CaHfornia 

(Under  South  American  management) 


WANTED:  Visual  Education   Salesman! 

Chicago  concern  manufacturing  Sound  Equipment  desires 
man  to  head  and  set  up  nation-wide  distribution  in  Visual 
Education  Field.  Must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  dis- 
tributors selling  to  schools,  churches  and  industrial  or- 
ganixations.  Salary  open.  >iddre$s:  Box  T2, 
EDUCATIONAL    SCREEN,    64    E.    Lake    St.,    Chicago    1.    III. 


Expand  Your  Vis-Aid^i  Library 

Instructive     2x2      Kodachromes     from 

the  Americas.  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Catalog 

KIME        KOLOR        PICTURES 

1761     Sonoma     Dr.,     Dept.     2,     Altadena,     California 

Authorized    dealer:   CATHEDRAL    PICTURES    (Religious) 


(|uired.  Recordings  by  Du  Mont  Laboratories  are  made 
on  a  standard   16mm  film  with  sound  track  included. 

Dr.  Du  Mont  called  upon  the  motion  picture  produc- 
ers to  supply  the  need  of  the  television  broadcaster  for 
better  films.  "As  more  and  more  telecasters  take  to 
the  air,"  he  stated,  "the  economies  of  special  television 
film  productions  .  .  .  can  prove  worth  while  for  film 
jfroducers." 

The  talk  was  followed  by  an  actual  oflF-the-air  re- 
cording of  several  television  programs  which  were 
broadcast  bv  Station  WABD,  the  Du  Mont  outlet  in 
New  York.' 

ANFA  Convention  May  9-11 

The  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Association  is  com- 
pleting plans  for  its  three-day  annual  convention  sche- 
duled for  May  9  through  May  11  at  the  New  Yorker 
Hotel,  New  York.  According  to  Horace  O.  Jones, 
president,  there  will  be  important  speaking  sessions  and 
an  exhibit  of  the  very  latest  ecjuipment.  The  final  night 
will  feature  the  annual  banquet. 

This  will  be  ANFA's  first  national  trade  show. 
Some  of  the  sixty-six  firms  exhibiting  will  display  for 
the  first  time  entirely  new  items  of  equipment. 

Radio  Education  Institute 

The  sixteenth  meeting  of  The  Institute  for  Education 
by  Radio  is  scheduled  for  May  3-6  at  the  Neil  House 
and  Deshler-Wallick  Hotels  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  There 
will  be  thirteen  work-study  groups,  special  sessions  to 
discuss  such  topics  as  "Television — Status  and  Pros- 
pects," "Radio  and  Inter-group  Relations",  besides  the 
general  sessions.  For  complete  details  of  the  program, 
write  Dr.  I.  Keith  Tyler,  105  Brown  Hall.  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 

The  Film  and  International  Understanding 

(Concluded  from  page  188) 

representative  of  the  country  under  discussion  who  has 
previewed  the  film.  A  committee  of  film  exjierts  have 
deliberately  selected  controversial  film  to  stimulate 
lively  audience  discussions. 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  President 
of  the  East  and  West  Association,  opened  the  series 
with  a  forum  on  "The  Rising  Peoples" — the  peoples 
of  Indonesia,  India,  Africa,  China,  and  the  Near  East. 
N^ow  the  Peace  was  the  film  used  for  this  forum. 

Other  distinguished  speakers  to  appear  in  the  series 
include  George  Middleton  of  the  British  Embassy,  Dr. 
N.  A.  C.  Slotemaker  de  Bruine,  Director  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Information  Bureau,  Miss  Adet  Lin.  Raymond 
Kennedy,  Philip  K.  Hitti  and  Dr.  S.  Chandrasekhar. 

Films  to  \ye  used  include  John  Bull's  Ozvn  Island, 
United  China's  Relief's  Report  from  China.  March  of 
Time's  latest  on  India  and  the  Philippines,  the  Nether- 
lands Information  Bureau's  The  Dutch  Tradition  and 
High  Stakes  in  the  East. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  experience  of  these  forums  at 
Town  Hall  in  New  York  will  stimulate  the  formation 
of  similar  film  forums  throughout  the  country. 
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Current  Film  News 


■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  Inc., 
18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  has 
these   new   subjects   available: 

What  is  Four — 1  y,  reels,  combining 
action  photography  and  animation — 
designed  to  help  teachers  build  basic 
understanding  of  number  concepts  at 
the  primary  grade  level.  Film  is  avail- 
able in  both  black-and-white  and  color. 

Our  Shrinking  World — 1  reel —  a 
documentary  film  for  use  in  junior  and 
senior  hij,'h  schools,  designed  to  moti- 
vate and  introduce  the  study  of  trans- 
portation and  communication.  Ac- 
companied by  four  slidefilms,  covering 
the  history  of  land,  water  and  air 
transportation,    and    communication. 

Teacher's  Guides  accompany  both 
films. 

■  KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS,  625 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  has 
ready  for  distribution  another  sub- 
ject in  its  "Practical  Geometry"  series 
of  films  in  which  most  of  the  difficult 
phases  of  geometry  are  analyzed  and 
clarified.   The   new   film  is: 

Quadrilaterals — 1  reel — which  illus- 
trates and  explains  the  chief  proper- 
ties of  important  quadrilaterals,  such 
as  parallelograms,  rectangle,  rhombus, 
square,  trapezoid  and  trapezium.  The 
film  is  designed  to  enable  students  to 
distinguish  readily  each  type  of  quad- 
rilateral. 

■  CASTLE  FILMS,  INC,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York  20,  offers  a 
new  collection  of  16mm  single  reel 
musical   films: 

The  Music  Album,  many  of  which 
are  suitable  for  school  auditorium 
use  and  provide  the  opportunity  for 
injecting  the  element  of  variety  in 
longer  film  programs.  Although  intend- 
ed primarily  for  entertainment  pur- 
poses, certain  films  in  "The  Music 
Album"  series  can  be  used  to  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  good  music,  in  sing- 
ing, and  in  dancing  which  may  never 
be  studied  by  the  average  pupil  for 
professional  goal  but  which  has  its 
values  in  self-development.  With  the 
exception  of  one  reel  entitled.  Great 
Symphonies,  which  offers  "The  Beautiful 
Blue  Danube"  and  "Romance"  with 
full  symphony  orchestra  and  singers. 
all  the  other  reels  in  the  collection 
present  three  full  musical  numbers 
each.  ."Ml  are  elaborately  produced. 

Photographic  dealers  are  supplied 
with   the  entire  series. 

Two  additional  new  Castle  subjects 
are: 

Daredevils  on  Ice — thrilling  action 
on  skiis  and  skates,  in  speeding  ice-boats 
and  racing  autos  on  the  frozen  surface 
of  a   lake:    breath   taking   bobsled    racers. 

Three  Little  Bruins  Make  Mischief 
— another  in  the  series  featuring  tlic 
three    captivating    little    bear    cubs.     In 


this  one  they  emerge  from  their  home 
in  the  woods  to  explore  the  haunts  of 
man  and  find  a  world  of  astounding  in- 
terest. 

Other  current  releases  include  four 
subjects  in  the  new  Farmer  A I  Falfa 
Cartoon  series,  and  four  new  Terrytoo-i 
cartoons. 

All  Castle  releases  are  available  from 
photographic  dealers  and  film  libraries 
in  8mm  and  16mm  silent  and  16mm 
sound. 


■  YMCA  MOTION  PICTURE  BU- 

RE.A.U,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  has  taken  on  the  free  distribution 
of    the    Armour    2-reel    16mm    sound 

subject: 

Quicker  Than  You  Think,  which 
shows  the  busy  housewife  how  to  pre- 
pare attractive,  appetizing  and  bal- 
anced meals  quickly  for  numerous  oc- 
casions and  for  any  number  of  people. 
Shown  and  explained  are  methods  of 
choosing  the  type  of  food,  determin- 
ing the  quantity,  and  the  best  ways 
to  serve  it,  while  new  and  intriguing 
lecipes  and  menus  aie  introduced.  De- 
signed for  use  with  Home  Economics 
classes,   P.T.A.'s  and  women's  groups. 


UNITED  STATES  s re.i.^s „<... 

The  chronicle  of  the  USA,  showing  the  growth  of  the  nation  from  its 
humble  origin  at  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  present  day  world  power. 

THE  STORY  OF  DDT  3 r..is_25 »,i.. 

The  development  of  the  famous  insecticide  from  its  discovery  in  1870  to 
large  scale  production  in  World  War  II,  culminating  in  its  spectacular 
success  during  a  typhus  epidemic.    ' 

A  DIARY  FOR  TINfl^THY  s r..is-4. „.... 

The  story  of  a  baby  born  during  the  last  Winter  of  the  war,  telling  what 
happens  in  the  bitter  world  around  him  a^nd  giving  a  glimpse  of  better 
things  to  come.  P 


JULIUS  CAESAR 


k  reels — 19  mi 


ns. 


Act  III,  Scene  II — the  forum  scene  which  follows  the  lassassi nation  of 
Caesar. 


MACBETH 


2  reels— 1 6  mins. 

Act  II,  Scene  II — the  murder  of  Duncan. 
Act  V,  Scene  I — the  sleepwalking  scene. 

These  films  are  on  loan  from  the  following  offices  of 

BRITISH   INFORMATION  SERVICES 


30   Rockefeller   Plaia,   New  York  20,    N.   Y. 
391    Sutter  St.,   San   Francisco  8,  Calif. 


360    North    Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago    I,    III. 
90V  -  15th    Street,    N.W.    Washington   5,    D.   C. 


Boston 


AND    FROM     BRITISH     CONSULATES    AT 

Detroit  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Seattle 


British  Information  Services 

An  Agency  of  the  British  Governme.nt 
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Educational  Screen 


U  BRITISH  INFORMATION  SER- 
VICES. 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  have  released  the  following 
new   16mni  films,  each  2  reels: 

Channel  Islands — which  were  forced 
to  endure  Nazi  occupation  for  five 
years.  Reduced  to  a  hole-in-the-cor- 
ner  existence,  the  islanders  eked  out 
a  meagre  living,  made  their  own  crys- 
tal radio  sets  in  order  to  listen  to  Al- 
lied broadcasts  and  circulated  their 
underground  newspaper.  With  the  day 
of  liberation,  they  began  the  enornjous 
task  of  reconstruction  in  order  to  re- 
gain their  role  as  vacation  hosts. 

Achimota — showing  that  "darkest 
Africa"  is  not  as  dark  as  it  used  to 
be.  Educational  centers  have  spruii^j 
up  throughout  the  Gold  Coast,  instru^  - 
ing  students  not  only  in  booklcarning 
but  also  in  cooking,  handicrafts,  scien- 
tific farming,  etc.  The  college  at  Achi- 
mota, built  twenty  years  ago,  offers 
its  500  students  courses  up  to  early 
university  standard.  Their  foremost 
purpose   is    to    train   teachers. 

Father  and  Son — another  film  on 
Africa  which  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
Petty  Officer  who  returns  to  his  vil- 
lage on  leave.  At  first,  he  distresses  and 
alienates  his  father  who  is  haunted 
by  ancient  fears  and  superstitions,  but 
ultimately  he  is  able  to  introduce  his 
modern  ideas  on  agriculture,  medical 
treatment  and  navigation. 

■  OWENS-ILLINOIS  GLASS  COM- 
PANY, Film  Division,  Toledo  1, 
Ohio,  has  made  a  full  color,  sound 
motion  picture  dedicated  to  the  drug 
industry,   called: 

Now  for  Tomorrow  (17  min.)  which 
reviews  the  history  of  the  profession 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
developments  which  have  led  to  the 
varied  services  ofTered  by  the  modern 
drugstore.  It  presents  merchandising 
techniques  which  will  help  the  phar- 
macist of  tomorrow  to  meet  increas- 
ingly  competitive   conditions. 

■  BAUSCH  &  LOME  OPTICAL 
CO.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y.,  has  pro- 
duced a   new   sound  movie  entitled: 

To  Greater  Vision  (3  reels),  telling 
the  story  of  light  and  glass.  The  first 
section  of  the  film  shows  how  such 
optical  instruments  as  the  microscope, 
bubble  sextant,  spectograph,  and 
metallograph  have  contributed  to  prog- 
ress, and  reviews  the  part  played  by 
optics  in  many  industries.  Another 
sequence  follows  the  intricate  process- 
es of  optical  glass  production  from 
the  preparation  of  raw  glass  through 
manufacturing  and  processing  opera- 
tions. The  course  of  an  eye  examina- 
tion is  shown  step  by  step.  Finally, 
the  story  behind  the  filling  of  a  pre- 
scription shows  the  care  and  labor 
involved  in  the  making  of  corrective 
eyewear. 

The  film  can  be  obtained  without 
charge,  in  either  16mm  or  3.5mm, 
from  the  Film  Distribution  Service 
of    Bausch    &    Lomb. 


■  OFFICIAL  FILMS,  INC.  25  West 
45th   St.,   New   York   19,   has   released: 

S«ray  Lamb — 1  reel  silent  or  sound 
— which  employs  real  animal  person- 
alities in  an  amusing  adventure  tale 
starring  Barnaby,  a  St.  Bernard  dog, 
and  Letitia,  a  lamb.  When  Letitia 
strays  ofif  on  an  afternoon  of  adven- 
ture, she  gets  herself  into  serious  dif- 
ficulties, from  which  she  is  finally  res- 
cued by  the  devoted  Barnaby.  Andre 
Baruch  provides  the  narration  for  the 
sound  version.  The  subject  is  avail- 
able from  film  dealers  and  libraries. 

Entertainment  Films  in  16mm 

■  ASTOR  PICTURES  CORP.,  130 
West  46th  St.,  New  York  19,  has  se- 
cured 16mm  distribution  rights  on 
many  major  company  productions, 
which  will  be  released  during  1946. 
These  include  four  Hal  Roach  produc- 
tions, three  of  them  featuring  Laurel 
and  Hardy  in  The  Bohemian  Girl  (al- 
ready released)  Pardon  Us,  to  be  re- 
leased during  April,  and  Our  Relations. 
There  will  also  be  six  Dr.  Christian 
features  starring  Jean  Hersholt :  12  Hop- 
along  Cassidy  westerns,  starring  William 
Boyd.  Jack  London's  action  story.  Mu- 
tiny on  the  lilsinore,  was  released  last 
month.  Another  feature  release  to  come 
is  Second  Chorus,  a  Paramount  musical, 
starring  Fred  Astaire.  The  subjects 
will  be  available  for  rental  from  such 
film  libraries  as  Bell  and  Howell  and 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  of  Chicago. 

■  PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc.,  1270 
Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  announce 
their  1946  16mm  release  program  which 
includes  39  full  length  features,  rang- 
ing in  content  from  drama  to  hilarious 
comedy,  musicals.  Westerns  and  mys- 
teries. In  addition  to  38  releases  pro- 
duced by  PRC,  the  L'nited  Artists 
comedy  Three  is  a  Family  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  Pictorial  on  an  exclusive 
basis.  Among  the  many  well-known 
stars  presented  in  these  releases  are 
Charlie  Rugglcs,  Fay  Bainter.  Helen 
Broderick.  Frances  Langford,  Edward 
Everett  Horton,  Freddie  Bartholomew, 
Stewart  Erwin,  Alan  Mowbray  and 
Warren  William. 


Catalogs 


Reward  for  Lost  Film 

Post  Pictures  Corp.,  72i- 
7th  Avenue,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.,  offers  $50.CO  for  in- 
formation leading  to  the  re- 
covery of  a  print  of  the  sound 
picture  feature  entitled  There 
Goes  M  y  Heart,  which 
was  rented  to  Capt.  George 
E.  Miller,  of  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1946  by  Kunz  Motion 
Picture  Service,  1319  Vine 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
which  was  never  returned. 
All  efforts  to  locate  Capt. 
Miller  were   unsuccessful. 


Bell  &  Howell 

To  keep  their  new  Educational  Film 
Catalog  up-to-date,  Bell  &  Howell  is 
issuing  monthly  sheets  listing  additional 
films  as  they  are  acquired  by  the  Filmo- 
sound  Library,  with  instructions  as  to 
the  utilization  of  these  addenda  sheets. 
In  this  way  their  large  Education  Film 
Catalog  remains  a  useful  reference  tool 
for  the  user.  To  receive  copies  of  New- 
Film  Ncii's,  write  to  Bell  &  Howell 
Filmosound  Library.  1801  Larchmont 
Avenue.  Chicago  13. 

British  Information 

Films  jroni  Britain  is  tlie  title  of  the 
most  recent  compilation  of  films  released 
by  British  Information  Services,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20.  Most 
of  the  films  are  grouped  under  such 
classified  headings  as  Rehabilitation  and 
Reconstruction.  Medicine  and  Science, 
Health  Education,  Colonial  Develop- 
ment, The  Pattern  of  Rural  Britain, 
The  Farmer's  Year,  Science.  In  -iddition 
to  these  subjects,  there  are  many  others 
on  various  topics,  such  as  Fanions 
Seenes  from  Shakesl>eare,  United  States, 
Lessons  from   the  Air,  etc. 

Castle 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
single  collection  of  government  pro- 
duced educational  and  teaching  films 
now  available  to  schools  and  industries, 
is  fully  described  in  a  new  catalog 
just  published,  and  offered  free  to 
users  of  training  films  by  Castle  Films, 
Inc.,  distributors,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City. 

The  catalog  contains  for  the  first 
time  a  complete  list  of  all  I'.  S.  Gov- 
ernment 16mm  sound  films  and  35mm 
filmstrips.  totalling  1.158.  They  in- 
clude 466  motion  pictures  and  432  film- 
strips  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  and  training  films  and  other 
types  of  educational  films  produced  by 
the  Navy,  War  Department.  Depart- 
ment of  .'\griculture  and  I'.  S.  Public 
Health   Service. 

The  library  of  films  shows  the  com- 
pleted production  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  \'isual  .Mds,  L'nited  States 
Office   of    Education. 

Hoffberq 

Listing  several  hundred  educational 
and  entertainment  shorts  and  short 
features.  Hoffberg  Productions.  Inc. 
have  published  their  new  catalog  and  it 
is  available  free  for  the  asking  to 
libraries   and  dealers. 

Official 

Owners  of  sound  projectors  may  se- 
cure Official's  new  catalog  of  Sound- 
ies  16mm  musical  film  Revues.  Pre- 
sented in  these  72  sound  film  shorts 
are  the  nation's  top-flight  bands,  and 
stars  of  stage,  screen  and  radio,  such 
as  Hoagy  Carmichael,  Vincent  Lopez, 
Cab  Calloway.  Gene  Krupa  and  many 
others. 
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AMONG  THE  PRODUCERS 


Valette  16 

Valcttc,  Inc.,  215  West  Ohio  St., 
Chicago  10,  formerly  the  Litho  Equip- 
ment and  Supply  Company,  is  in  pro- 
duction on  a  new  16mm  sound  projec- 
tor, known  as  Valette  16  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  manufacturers,  embodies 
many  new  features  and  improvements, 
including  completely  interchangeable 
streamlined  assembly,  with  unit  sub- 
assemblies, for  easy  servicing.  Among 
other  features  emphasized  by  the 
manufacturers  are  light  weight,  bril- 
liant screen  image,  muted  mechanism, 


New  Valette  Projector 

double-cooled  lamp  house  which  per- 
mits using  as  high  as  a  1200-watt  lamp 
without  overheating,  simplicity  of  op- 
eration, easy  2-sprockct  threading  and 
handsome   design. 

Oliver  N.  Wilton  has  joined  Valette, 
Inc.  as  Vice-President  in  charge  of 
sales  of  the  projector,  and  other  pho- 
tographic products  made  by  the  firm. 
Mr.  Wilton  comes  to  Valette  from  Bell 
and  Howell  with  which  firm  he  had 
been  associated  for  18  years,  most  re- 
cently as  assistant  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales. 


Ohvtr  N.  Wilton 


Keystone  Publication 

A  new  7S-page  manual.  Handmade 
Lantern  Slide  Copy  for  The  Lozwr 
Grades  (by  Helen  Kitchell  Evans),  has 
been  published  by  Keystone  View  Com- 
pany, Meadville,  Pa.  Prepared  as  a 
service  to  teachers  who  feel  the  need  for 
original  visual  material  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  publication  provides  192  black- 
and-white  drawings  for  the  making  of 
hand-made  lantern  slides  covering  the 
various  holidays  usually  celebrated  in 
school  activities,  and  the  seasons ;  spe- 
cial sections  on  safety,  health,  and  on 
manners ;  and  a  section  covering  the 
months  of  the  school  year. 

The  drawings  by  Grace  Lacy  are 
simple,  ingenious  and  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. The  pictures  were  drawn  with 
their  reproduction  on  etched  glass  in 
mind.  Short  descriptive  verses  accom- 
pany each  picture.  These  may  be  read 
by  the  teacher  as  the  slides  are  pro- 
jected, or  reprodiiced  on  cellophane 
lantern  slides. 

Affiliated  Film  Producers,  Inc. 

The  formation  of  a  new  film  pro- 
duction company,  to  make  motion  pic- 
tures in  the  public  interest,  has  been 
announced  by  John  Ferno,  Irving  Jac- 
oby,  Henwar  Rodakiewicz  and  Willard 
Van  Dyke.  The  new  firm  is  known  as 
Affiliated  Film  Producers,  Inc.  with 
temporary  headquarters  at  164  East 
o8th   Street,  New  York. 

All  of  them  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
Documentary  Filmmaking,  the  four 
officers  of  the  new  firm  have  produced 
and  directed  such  outstanding  pictures 
as  The  City,  The  Four  Hundred  Million, 
Valley  Town,  and  The  Pale  Horseman. 

During  the  war  John  Ferno  was  in 
charge  of  the  film  program  of  the 
Netherlands  Information  Service  and 
filmed  the  liberation  of  Holland.  The 
other  officers  produced  and  directed 
many  short  subjects  for  the  Overseas 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation. 

A  production  unit  is  now  preparing 
to  leave  for  the  Caribbean,  where  the 
first  picture  of  the  company  is  to  be 
filmed. 

B&H  Buys  Lincolnwood  Plant 

Purchased  recently  from  tlie  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corp.  by  Bell  & 
Howell  Company,  the  2%  million  dol- 
lar Lincolnwood  plant  at  7100  Mc- 
Cormick  Rd.,  Chicago,  now  houses  the 
company's  optical,  electronic,  metal- 
lurgical, and  mechanical  engineering 
laboratories,  in  addition  to  assmbly 
departments,  optical  production,  and 
general  offices.  Completed  by  Defense 
Plant  Corp.  and  occupied  by  Bell  & 
Howell  late  in  1942,  the  modern  air- 
conditioned  plant  was  used  throughout 
the  war  by  tlie  company  for  the  manu- 
facture of  military  radar  training  and 
fire-control    equipment.    .A.n    additional 
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plant  now  is  under  construction  on  a 
recently-acquired  41 -acre  tract  ad- 
jacant  to  these  facilities,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  by  autumn 
of  this  year. 

Additions  to  Britannica 
Films  Staff 

Appointment  of  two  associate  di- 
rectors and  nine  associates  in  research 
and  production  as  staff  members  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  to 
assist  in  an  expanded  production  pro- 
gram has  been  announced  by  Dr. 
V.  C.  Arnspiger,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  All  of  the  new 
members  have  had  long  experience  in 
the   field  of  education. 

The  associate  directors  are  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Cillie,  associate  director  of 
research,  and  G.  H.  Griffiths,  associ- 
ate director  of  production.  Dr.  Cillie 
served  as  assistant  chief  of  the  For- 
eign Language  Division,  Radio  Bureau, 
Office  of  War  Information,  during  the 
war.  Griffiths,  who  has  had  teaching 
experience  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  China,  was  associated  with 
Erpi  Classroom  Films  before  the 
war  and,  from  1942  to  1945,  produced 
training  films  both  for  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Associates  in  research  and  produc- 
tion are:  Dr.  J.  W.  Page,  formerly 
professor  of  science  education  at 
Ohio  State  and  Syracuse  Universities, 
and  later  director  of  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Science;  J.  S.  Mcintosh, 
who  was  visual  aids  specialist  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  during  the 
war;  Dr.  S.  F.  Harby,  formerly  pro- 
ject supervisor  and  educational  con- 
sultant in  the  production  of  training 
films  for  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Dr.  Blake 
Cochran,  who  recently  served  as  re- 
search associate  in  educational  films 
with  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, as  film  specialist  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State,  and  U.  S.  Navy; 
J.  H.  Lewis,  a  research  worker  in 
mathematics  in  the  Office  of  Scienti- 
fic Research  and  Development  during 
the  war;  Dr.  Helen  Rees  Clifford,  who 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  WAVES 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Photographic 
Science  Laboratory;  and  John  Bobbitt, 
formerly  with  the  O.  W.  I.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Norberg  was  named  associate  in 
research  in  charge  of  curriculum  and 
development  for  Britannica  films.  Dr. 
Adam  Poruben,  another  associate  in 
research,  will  devote  full  time  to  evalu- 
ation. 

Calhoun  Opens 
Columbia  OfRce 

The  opening  of  a  Bell  &  Howell 
factory-authorized  sales  and  service 
station  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  been 
aimounced  by  Hazel  Calhoun,  own- 
er and  manager  of  the  Calhoun  Com- 
pany of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Miss  Dorothy 
Bell,  who  has  been  handling  the  film 
department  in  Atlanta,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Columbia  office,  located 
at    niOH    Taylor    Street. 


New  Wire  Recorder 
in  Production 

The  Radiotcchnic  Laboratory,  1328 
Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.,  sends 
the  following  description  of  its  new 
Model  55.^  Magnetic  Wire  Recorder: 
makes  instantaneous  recordings  on 
wire  with  either  a  dynamic  or  crystal  type 
microphone;  continuous  recording  time 


Radiotechnic  Recorder 

66  minutes;  automatic  timing  device 
permits  turning  machine  off  at  any 
time  at  user's  discretion;  recordings 
may  be  played  back  either  through  the 
speaker  housed  in  the  unit  or  through 
a  pair  of  head  phones  which  may  be 
plugged  into  the  unit.  Plugging  in  the 
head  phones  automatically  cuts  out 
the  speaker.  Total  physical  size  is  in- 
dicated as  .8  of  a  cubic  foot;  weight 
28  pounds.  Designed  for  115  volts,  60 
cycle    operation. 

History  of  Photography 
Presented  in  Slidefilm 

Visual  Sciences,  Suffern,  N.  Y.  has 
completed  and  offers  for  sale,  a  new  35- 
mm  slidefilm,  entitled  The  Story  of 
Photography.  It  contains  51  hand-drawn 
pictures,  commencing  with  the  incident 
of  the  battered  lens  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Ninevah  1,000  years  B.C.  The  contribu- 
tors of  Aristotle,  Alhazen,  Bacon,  Leon- 
ardo Da  Vinci,  Magnus,  Scheele,  Wedge- 
wood,  Herschel,  Daguerre,  Fox-Talbot 
and  many  others  constitute  an  accurate 
pictorial  story  of  the  more  important 
milestones  in  the  development  of  the 
basic  physical  and  chemical  principles  of 
photography  as  we  have  it  today. 

Filmstrips  on  Social  Problems 

The  Council  Against  Intolerance  has 
produced  a  film-strip.  Forward — All  To- 
gether, of  intolerance  in  the  nation,  giv- 
ing the  bad  spots  and  the  bright  ones  in 
the  national  scene  and  telling  what  can 
be  done  about  the  rising  tide  of  preju- 
dice. It  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Coun- 
cil, 17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
or  purchased  from  Film  Publishers,  Inc., 
12  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 

Three  more  filmstrips  are  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  Council :  The  Springfield 
Plan;  The  Negro  in  American  Life  and 
The  Jciv  in  American  Life.  Speech  notes 
accompany    each    film. 


DeVry  New  Public 
Address  Unit 

DeVry  l:as  designed  and  is  now  manu- 
facturing a  4  Position  Mixer  Unit  to 
serve  the  need  for  the  utilization  of  as 
many  as  four  microphones.  With  four 
inputs,  four  microphones  or  a  record 
turntable  and  three  microphones  may  be 
used.  With  each  input  having  its  own 
volume  control,  the  sound  can  be 
balanced  from  each  microphone  to  any 
degree  desired.  If  a  record  turntable  is 
used,  the  music  can  be  faded  to  permit 
aiuiouncements  through  the  microphones. 

The  DeVry  Mixer  can  be  used  with 
any  make  amplifier  having  input  jacks 
for  microphone  and  turntable. 

The  unit  is  economically  priced  and  il- 
lustrated literature  is  available  from  De 
Vry  Corporation,  1111  Armitage  Avenue, 
Chicago   14,  Illinois. 

Non-Rewinding  Reel  Set 

.•\  non-rewinding  reel  set  composed 
of  two  scientifically  designed  reels  and 
specially  constructed  attachment  to 
fit  all  8mm  and  16mm  silent  and  sound 
projectors,  is  announced  by  Motion 
Picture  Equipment  Co.,  112  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18.  The  reel-set  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  need  for  re- 
winding films  for  reshowing,  thus  sav- 
ing not  only  valuable  time,  but  also 
much  wear  and  tear  on  film.  According 
to  the  manufacturer  no  friction  of  the 
film  with  any  metallic  part  of  the 
ree'  or  attachment  is  possible,  thus 
protecting  the  emulsion  surfaces  from 
scratches  and  injury.  The  two  reels 
in  the  set  may  also  be  used  in  ordinary 


New  reel  which  eliminates  rewinding 

splicing,  cleaning  and  other  operations, 
just  like  ordinary  reels.  It  is  expected 
to  have  the  new  reel  set  available  soon 
at  leading  stores  througliout  the 
country. 

Cordomatic  Reel 

\  practical  solution  to  the  trouble- 
some problem  of  tangled  and  unsightly 
speaker  cord  lengths  lying  about  the 
floor,  which  ensues  from  manual  wind- 
ing and  rewinding  of  speaker  cord 
when  using  portable  projectors,   is  af- 
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forded  in  the  new  Cordomatic  Reel 
made  available  by  Hornstein  Photo 
Sales,  320  West  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  10. 
It  provides  exact  cord  lengths  needed, 
from  5  to  50  feet,  between  projector 
and  speaker.  The  automatic  unwinding 
and  rewinding  of  the  speaker  cord  by 
this  simple  device,  avoids  knotting  and 
tangling  and  by  thus  eliminating  wear 
f,nd  tear,  insures  keeping  the  cord  in 
perfect   condition. 

Bell  &  Howell  Complete 
Negotiations  with  Rank  Group 

Far-reaching  long-term  agreements 
have  been  finalized  between  Bell  &  How- 
ell Company,  Chicago,  and  British 
Acoustic  Films,  Ltd.,  of  England  (en- 
gineering and  manufacturing  facility  of 
the  J.  Arthur  Rank  group),  according 
to  a  statement  just  released  by  J.  H. 
McNabb,  president  of  Bell  &  Howell. 
Negotiations  for  the  agreements  just 
completed  were  initiated  in  June,  1945,  in 
Chicago  between  Mr.  Rank  and  Mr. 
McNabb. 

As  reported  in  our  January  issue,  a 
complete  interchange  of  research  as  well 
as  manufacture  and  distribution  of  equip- 
ment is  effected  between  the  two  firms. 
Technical  "know-how"  for  this  project 
will  be  afforded  by  E.  C.  Johnson,  veter- 
an Bell  &  Howell  engineer,  who  will  be 
located  in  England  for  the  next  several 
years. 

Under  separate  but  concurrent  agree- 
ments, all  substandard  motion  picture 
films  owned  or  controlled  by  British 
Acoustic  Films  Ltd.,  will  be  distribut- 
ed in  the  United  States,  its  possess- 
ions, and  throughout  South  America 
by  Bell  &  Howell,  thus  augrhcnting 
considerably  the  Chicago  concern's 
already  enormous  film  library  facili- 
ties. Likewise,  British  Acoustic  will 
distribute,  in  their  territory,  films  own- 
ed or  controlled  by  the  B  &  H  Filmo- 
sound  Library. 

Audio-Visual  Aids  on 
Air  Transportation 

United  Air  Lines  have  prepared 
four  slide  films,  nine  recordings  and 
a  16mni  sound  motion  picture  on  air 
transportation,  for  use  by  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  Titles  of  the 
slidefilms  are  Coast  to  Coast  Geography 
from  the  Air;  Research  Engineering, 
Aircraft  Developments,  Airports;  Meteor- 
ology and  Navigation;  Global  Concepts 
and  The  Age  of  Flight.  The  series  of  re- 
cordings, together  with  student  and 
teacher  sheets,  have  been  prepared  on 
various  phases  of  aviation  to  supple- 
ment the  slide  films  or  to  use  as  separ- 
ate units. 

Of  Men  and  Wings,  an  18-minute 
movie,  shows  the  development  of  air 
mail  and  passenger  service  in  the  United 
States   from    1920-1945. 

Schools  may  obtain  this  material  on 
a  free  loan  basis  by  writing  to  United 
Air  Lines,  School  &  College  Service 
Dept.  K.  P.,  23  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chi- 
cago 3. 


RCA  Equipment  on  Grace  Liners 

Complete  RC.\  motion  picture  pro- 
jection and  sound  equipment  including 
special  loudspeakers  and  screens  for 
outdoor  use,  making  possible  movies 
"under  the  stars"  on  shipboard,  will 
be  installed  on  nine  new  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  liners  being  built 
for  the  Grace  Line,  for  service  be- 
tween New  York  arid  South  America, 
it  is  announced  by  the  Theatre  Equip- 
ment Section  of  RCK  Victor.  Passen- 
gers will  view  the  film  programs  from 
a  semi-sheltered  verandah  cafe.  The 
installations  represent  an  idea  bor- 
rowed from  the  wartime  logs  of  troop- 
ships, battleships  and  flattops  for  whose 
crews  the  showing  of  movies  on  deck 
was  a  major  form  of  entertainment. 
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Zehrung  Joins  Ganz 

George  J.  Zehrung  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  International  Thea- 
trical and  Television  Corporation  to 
join  the  William  J.  Ganz  Company, 
producers  and  distributors  of  commer- 
cial and  educational  motion  pictures. 
Mr.  Zehrung  will  have  charge  of  film 
distributing   activities. 

Prior  to  his  association  with  ITTC, 
Mr.  Zehrung  was  for  26  years  direc- 
tor of  the  Motion  Picture  Bureau  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Previous  to  that  affilia- 
tion, he  taught  industrial  and  applied 
art  in  the  New  York  City  Schools  and 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  films  in 
the  classroom,  his  original  experi- 
ments in  this  field  having  been  made 
as  early  as  1913. 
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Educational  Screen 


Fluids  Slidefilms  Augment 
Air  Age  Physics 

The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821 
E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  announces 
the  completion  and  availability  of  1,042 
pictures  in  the  form  of  13  discussional 


IfifllMd  of  coming 
towanf  tfw  plat* 
in  a  straight  lin«, 
the  bail  curvos.... 
Why? 


The  aneroid  barometer 
the  balloon  tn  the  bell  i 
bellows  whose 


nthe 

It  contains  a  seated  metal 
'1  and  oub  as  the  outside 
its  are  transmitted 


Frames  from  "Fluids" 

type  slidefilms  Fluids — a  continuation  of 
the  Air  Age  Physics  series  which  be- 
gan with  the  Kit-set  on  Mechanics. 
Each  film  unit  is  divided  into  lessons. 
Each  lesson  is  followed  by  review  and 
quiz  sections.  The  following  subjects 
are  covered  in  the  Jam  Handy  Kit-set: 
Liquid  Pressure,  Transmitting  Pres- 
sure Through  Liquids,  Buoyancy 
and  Archimedes'  Principle,  Density 
And  Specific  Gravity — flotation.  Spec- 
ific Gravity  of  Solids  and  Liquids,  At- 
mospheric Pressure,  Exploring  the  At- 
mosphere— Streamline  Flow,  Barom- 
eters And  Weather,  Gas  Pressure, 
Measuring  Fluid  Pressure,  Bernoulli's 
Principle,  Reciprocating  Pumps,  Jet 
Pumps,   Rotating   Pumps. 

National  Industries,  Inc.  Expands 

Plans  for  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion of  the  Natco  professional-type 
16mm  sound  projectors  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  the  announcement  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  large  Bendix  Avia- 
tion plant  in  Chicago  by  National  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  manufacturers  of  Natco. 

Production  of  the  projectors  will 
be  moved  to  the  600  foot  assembly 
lines  of  the  new  plant  as  rapidly  as 
the  premise  is  cleared  of  machinery 
used   by   Bendix. 

In  the  meantime  orders  are  being 
handled    on    a    priority   basis. 

A  nation-wide  sales  organization  for 
marketing  the  projector  has  been  prac- 
tically completed. 


Capital  Film  Productions 

To  augment  previous  facilities  for 
the  production  of  motion  pictures  and 
film  strips.  Capital  Film  Service  of 
East  Lansing,  Michigan,  has  organ- 
ized Capital  Film  Productions,  locat- 
ed at  224  Abbott  Road,  East  Lansing, 
which  is  turning  out  productions  in 
both  black  and  white,  and  color.  Docu- 
mentary and  educational  productions 
for  the  Michigan  Liquor  Control  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Department   are   under   way. 

A  series  of  color  and  sound  filmstrips 
have  been  completed  for  the  Norge 
Corporation,  Division  of  Borg-War- 
ner,  Muskegon,  Michigan,  designed 
for  use  by  Norge  dealers  in  training 
maintenance  and  repair  men  in  proper 
techniques  to  be  used  on  various  Norge 
products.  The  first  strip  in  the  series, 
Basic  Principles  of  Refrigeration,  is  con- 
sidered of  interest,  also,  to  school  and 
college  science  classes. 

Additional  Midwest  Offices 
Opened  by  ITTC 

Operating  under  the  overall  title  of 
International  Theatrical  and  Television 
Corp.  of  Michigan,  and  headed  by  Al- 
bert Dezel,  ITTC  has  opened  three 
new  offices — in  Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati.  They  will  be  fully  equipped 
with  motion  pictures,  projectors  and 
related    supplies. 

Color  Slides 

on  Food  Production 

Philip  Photo  Visual  Service,  1954 
Pasadena  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  California, 
has  produced  a  series  of  2x2  color- 
slide  subjects  on  the  production  of  cer- 
tain foods.  They  include  Potatoes — 54 
slides.  Tomatoes — 40  slides.  Lettuce — 35 
slides.  Cantaloupes,  35  slides.  Catalog 
covering  this  series  and  other  subjects 
produced  by  this  firm  is  available  on 
request. 


Film  Audience  Pre-tested 

A  motion  picture  for  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  of  New  York,  to  be  produced 
immediately  by  The  Princeton  Film 
Center  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
pre-tested  by  the  producers  before 
filming  by  the  completion  of  two  spe- 
cially -  conducted  audience  surveys. 
These  tests,  made  to  insure  maximum 
audience  acceptability  for  the  film,  are 
believed  to  mark  the  first  use  of  audi- 
ence studies  in  planning  the  produc- 
tion of  an  employee  relations  picture. 
They  were  conducted  among  groups 
of  Macy  employees  by  Dr.  Hadley 
Cantril,  Princeton  University  psychol- 
ogist. 

The  initial  test  revealed,  in  the 
proper  order  of  interest,  the  Macy 
operations  which  the  intended  audi- 
ence most  wanted  to  see  portrayed 
on  the  screen.  The  second  indicated  the 
type  of  film  presentation  preferred  by 
the  majority  of  those  participating  in 
the  survey.  The  findings  were  then 
incorporated  in  the  script  for  the 
picture. 

Gordon  Knox,  Film  Center  head, 
will  produce  the  picture  in  35mm.  Its 
use  will  be  launched  by  daily  showings 
to  all  new  employees  to  indoctrinate 
them  in  the  salient  aspects  of  Macy's 
widespread  operations.  Sixteen  milli- 
meter prints  will  also  be  made  to  facil- 
itate other  selective  uses  for  the  pic- 
ture. 

Ampro  Twenty-five  Year  Club 

A.  Shapiro,  Vice-President  and  Chief 
Engineer,  and  C.  Schroeder,  Shipping 
Room  Foreman,  were  recently  hon- 
ored at  a  dinner  tendered  by  their  as- 
sociates and  held  in  the  new  Ampro 
Restaurant  at  the  Chicago  plant.  Both 
men  have  seen  uninterrupted  service 
with   Ampro  for  twenty-five  years. 

Axel  Monson,  President  and  Foun- 
der of  the  Ampro  Corporation,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Shapiro  and  Mr.  Schroeder 
with  beautiful  watches  as  mementoes 
of  their  long  and  faithful  service. 


At  the  Ampro  dinner:  (left  to  right)  A.  Shapiro,  Axel  Monson, 
C.  Schroeder,  Harry  Monson. 
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DeVry  Dealers  Meeting 


National  Sales  Conference 
of  DeVry  Dealers 

School  Supply  Distriljutors  from  all 
sections  of  the  nation  attended  the  An- 
nual DeVry  Sales  Conference  at  Chi- 
cago held  in  conjunction  with  the 
School  Supply  Dealer's  Convention,  by 
DeVry  Corporation,  pioneer  visual 
equipment  manufacturer  of  Chicago. 

In  meetings  presided  over  by  DeVry 
sales  manager,  H.  Bob  Engel,  DeVry 
dealers  were  given  a  rapid-fire  pre- 
view of  improved  16nim.  portable  mo- 
tion picture  sound  equipment,  slide  and 
slide  film  projectors,  projection  screens 
and  associated  electronic  teaching  aids 
equipment.  Particular  attention  was 
centered  on  the  growing  DeVry  li- 
brary of  16nim.  Classroom  Teaching 
Films. 


NAVED  Summer  Convention 

XAVED's  first  postwar  Convention 
and  Trade  Show  will  meet  at  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  Chicago,  August  5-6, 
1946,  according  to  plans  announced  by 
NAVED's  Board  of  Directors  follow- 
ing a  meeting  at  the  Continental  in 
Chicago,  March  13. 

First  plans  for  the  convention  indi- 
cate that  it  will  offer  real  benefit  to 
visual  education  dealers,  educators,  film 
producers  and  manufacturers.  The 
program  will  include  two  days  of  work 
on  mutual  problems,  offering  stimu- 
lating ideas  for  broadening  the  view- 
point and  bettering  the  business  prac- 
tices of  every  participant.  Practical 
discussions  to  help  the  visual  dealer 
solve  his  own  problems  will  be  fea- 
tured and  other  sessions  will  forecast 
the  effects  on  the  present  visual  edu- 
cation business  of  future  developments 
such  as  television.  Also  planned  are 
talks  by  top-flight  educators  and  indus- 
try executives  on  audio-visual  mat- 
ters, and  small-group  forums  in  which 
every   individual   will   participate. 

A  new  feature  of  this  year's  conven- 
tion will  be  the  National  Visual  Edu- 


F!lm  Lexicon  Offered 
By  Britannica 

The  growing  use  of  classroom  films 
is  bringing  an  entirely  new  vocabulary 
into  the  schools  of  America.  Words  like 
"blooping,"  "gate"  "sync"  and  "unsync" 
are  actually  not  jitterbug  terms  but  part 
of  the  new  language  employed  in  using 
classroom   films    effectively. 

So  that  teachers  may  become  familiar 
with  the  necessary  terms,  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  offers  a  film  lexicon 
for  their  study. 

If  a  student  suggests  that  you  had 
better  "bloop  the  film,"  he  means  nothing 
more  incomprehensible  than  that  the 
portion  of  the  film  which  has  been  spliced 
must  be  lacquered  to  eliminate  the  queer 
whistling  sound  known  as  a  "bloop" 
Similarly,  "sync"  and  "unsync"  are 
simply  terms  to  indicate  whether  ihe 
sound  is  synchronized,  or  not,  with  the 
lip  movement  of  the  actors  in  the  film. 


The  Literature  in 
Visual  lustruction 

(Concluded  front  page  200) 

•  Empic  Movie  Guide,  vol.  1.  no.  2 
February,  1946.  Published  by  Elec- 
trical Manufacturers  Public  Informa- 
tion Center.  155  East  44th  Street, 
Xew  York  17.    30  p. 

A  new  monthly  film  bulletin  arranged 
to  serve  as  a  reference  work  and  a  point 
of  departure  for  the  study  of  present-day 
life  on  farms  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Feb- 
ruary Guide  presents  films  that  illustrate 
various  aspects  of  farm  life — health, 
preparation  of  food,  distribution  of 
product,  youth  guidance — and  show  the 
contributions  of  the  electrical  manufac- 
turing industry. 

•  Human  Relations  Films.  Five  mim- 
eographed articles  on  the  use  of  films  in 
Human  Relations  Series  with  Guidance, 
History,  English,  Home  Economics  and 
Psychology  groups,  are  available  without 
charge  upon  request  to  the  College  Film 
Center,  84  East  Randolph  Street,  Chi- 
cago. There  is  also  available  an  eight- 
page  mimeographed  article  on  the  tech- 
nique of  using  the  Human  Relations  films 
in  the  classroom,  stressing  techniques  of 
employing  these  films  in  the  various  sub- 
ject matter  areas. 

Among  the  fifty-four  subjects  which 
can  be  rented  from  the  College  Film 
Center  are:  "Alice  Adams,"  "Arrow- 
smith,"  "Big  House,"  "Black  Legion," 
Broken  Lullaby,"  "Dodsworth,"  "Four 
Daughters,"  "Fury,"  "Good  Earth," 
"Hit  and  Run  Driver,"  "I'm  a  Fugitive 
from  a  Chain  Gang,"  "If  I  Had  a 
Million,"  "The  Informer,"  "Lives  of  ■x 
Bengal  Lancer,"  "Men  in  White,"  "The 
Story  of  Louis  Pasteur,"  "White  .'\ngel," 
"White  Banners." 


cation  Trade   Show. 

High  point  of  the  convention  will 
be  the  annual  NAVED  banquet  Au- 
gust  6,   at   which    tentative   plans  call 


for  the  presentation  of  a  "16mm  Os- 
car" to  the  man  who  has  contributed 
the  most  to  audio-visual  education  dur- 
ing the  year. 


NAVED  Board  of  Directors  and  Guests 


A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Astor   Pictures    Corporation 

130  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  T. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  215) 
Bailey   Film   Service 

P.   O.   Box   2528,  Hollywood   28,   Cal. 
404  N.  Goodwin   St.,   Urbana,  III. 
Bell   &  Howell    Co. 

1815  Larctimont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Bray   Studios,   Inc. 

729   Seventh   Ave.,   New  York   19 
British  Information   Services 

30    Rockefeller    Center,    New    York    20 
(See  advertisement  on   page   213) 
Capital    Film    Productions 

224    Abbott   Rd.,    East   Lansing,    Mich. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  210) 
Castle  Films,  Inc. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza,   New   York   20, 
Catli4»lic    Movies 

220   W.   42nd   St.,   New  York   18,  N.   Y. 
1409   79th  St.,  North  Bergen,   N.  J. 
Community   Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 
Charleston   2,   W.   Va. 
Coronet   Instructional   Films 

919   N.   Michigan   Ave.,  Chicago   11 
(See  advertisement   on  page   163) 
DeVry    School    Films 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicago    14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   164) 
Eastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 
Kodascope   Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Educational  Projection  Service 

6600  Lehigh  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  111. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica   Films,  Inc. 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  171) 
Films,    Inc. 

330W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 
109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas   1,  Tex. 
101   Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  169) 
Films  of  the  Nations,  Inc. 

18  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  T. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  210) 
Pryan    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gallagher   Film   Service 

123   S.   "Washington,   Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Ganeral  Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
HoflberK    Productions,    Inc. 

620   Ninth    Ave.,    New   York,    N.    Y. 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28   E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  205) 
Institutional    Cinema    Service,    Inc. 

1560   Broadway,   New   York   19,   N.   Y. 
International  Film  Bureau 

84  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago   1,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  203) 
Kunz   Motion    Picture   Service 

1319   Vine   St.,   Philadelphia   7,   Pa. 
432   N.    Calvert   St.,   Baltimore   2,   Md. 
Kno>vledse  Builders   Classroom  Films 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
I.e«vls   Film   Service 

1145    N.    Market    St.,   Wichita   5,   Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  211) 

Mog^uil's    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
National    Film   Service 

14   Glenwood   Ave.,    Raleigh,   N.   C. 

309    E.   Main   St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
Ofllclal  Films,  Inc. 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Pictorial   Films  Inc. 

R.K.O.  Building,  Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  197) 
Post   Pictures   Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page   167) 
The  Princeton  Film  Center 

55   Mountain   Ave.,   Princeton,   N.   .T. 
Shadow   Arts   Studio 

1036  Chorro  St.,  San   Luis  Obispo,   Cal 
(See   advertisement  on   page  212) 
Simmel-Meservey 

9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement   on   page   195) 


Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement   on   page  211) 
Swnnli's   Motion   Pictures 

620  N.  Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  208) 
Teaching;  Aids   Exchangee 
Box  1127,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  210) 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc. 

Rockefeller   Center,    New   York   20 
(See  advertisement  on   page   207) 
Vocational     Guidance    Films,     Inc. 

2718    Beaver   Ave.,    Des    Moines,    la. 
Williams,    Brown    and    Earle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Youn,g  America  Films,  Inc. 

18  E.    41st   St.,   New  York   17,  N.   Y. 
(See    advertisement    on    page    161) 

Y.M.C.A.   Motion    Picture    Bureau 
347   Madison   Ave.,   New  York   17 

19  S.   LaSalle  St.,   Chicago  3,  111. 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700   Patterson   Ave.,    Dallas    1,   Tex. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  209) 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

Amncker's  Audio  Visual   Service 

2230  E.   Johnson   St.,   Madison   4,  Wis. 
The  Ampro  Corporation 

2839    N.    Western    Ave.,    Chicago    18 
(See  advertisement  on   page   162) 
Bell  &  Howell  Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Calhoun  Company 

101   Marietta  St.,  NW,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
Community  Movies 

1426   W.   Washington   St. 

Charleston   2,   W.  Va. 
DeVry   Corporation 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,   Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   164) 
Eastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

Kodascope    Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gallagher  Film   Service 

123    S.   Washington,   Green   Bay,   Wis. 
General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
HIrsch   &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813    Orchard   St.,   Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  209) 
Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  206) 
Kunz  Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,    Philadelphia   7,   Pa. 

432   N.  Calvert  St.,   Baltimore   2,  Md. 
Mallory  Chamberlln 

152  Madison,  Memphis   3,  Tenn. 
Moeull's  Inc. 

68   W.    48th   St.,   New  York   19,   N.   Y. 
Radio   Corporation   of  America 

Educational  Dept.,   Camden,   N.   J. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  172) 
Ralke   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual  Aids   Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
S.  O.  S.  cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449   W.   42nd   St.,   New   York   18,  N.  T. 
Southern    Visual   Fllma 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   211) 
Victor    Animatograph    Corp. 

Davenport,    lo'wa 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 
Visual    Education    Incorporated 

12th  at  Lamar,  Austin,  Tex. 

602  N.  St,  Paul,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

M.   &  M  Bldg.,   Houston   2,  Tex. 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle.  Inc. 

918   Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da-Llte   Screen    Co.,   Inc. 

2723   N.   Crawford  Ave.,   Chicago   39 
(See  advertisement  on   page   193) 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film    Building,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Mogull*s    Inc. 

68   W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


National    Film    Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309    E.   Main    St.,    Richmond,   Va. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100    E.    Ohio    St.,    Chicago    11,    111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Southern  Visual  Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement   on   page  211) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,  Chicago   11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
StiUfllm,  Inc. 

8443  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  212) 
Visual    Sciences,    Suftern,    New    Y'ork 

(See  advertisement   on  page  212) 
Vl'llliams,    Browm    and    Earle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Young  America  Films  Inc. 

18   E.    41st   St.,   New   York   17,  N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   161) 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Brooking    Tntum, 

Kelseyville,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement   on  page   212) 
Hirsch   &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Kime   Kolor  Pictures 

1761    Sonoma    Dr.,    Altadena,    Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  212) 
Klein   <&    Goodman 

18  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Munday   &   Collins 

814   W.   Sth   St.,   Los   Angeles   14,   Cal. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  210) 
Phllp  Photo  Visual  Service 

1954  Pasadena  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   211) 
Shado^v   Arts   Studio 

1036  Chorro  St.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement   on   page  212) 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
100   E.   Ohio   St.,  Chicago    11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
W^estern    Colorfllms 

3734  N.E.  Chico  St.,  Portland  13,  Ore. 
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T        The  method  of  exposing  targets  with  the 

KEYSTONE  Oue/Ute<id  ^cu^kuiaiCJO•fiJ^ 

has  SeojenxU  jbHtinct  •Ad4Mmta<^e<i 
over  the  method  used  with   other  projectors 


1.  As  many  as  twelve  exposures  may  be  made  from 
a  single  slide — as  against  one. 

2.  The  twelve  successive  exposures  are  projected  at 
the  same  spot  on  the  screen. 

3.  The  cost  of  each  exposure  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

4.  The   projection   is   greatly  facilitated  because  of 
the  number  of  exposures  available  on  a  single  slide 


and  by  the  way  in  w^hich  the  slide  is  manipulated. 

YES,  in  Economy,  in  Ease  of  Operation,  in  Flexibility 
to  Classroom  Requirements,  in  Adaptability  to  Pres- 
ent-Day Demands  and  to  Coming  Developments  in 
Projection  Material — the  Keystone  Overhead 
Tachistoscope  stands  first. 

Just  try  a  Keystone  Overhead  Tachistoscope — its  su- 
periority rvill  be  evident. 


SINCE      1892 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY 
Meadville,  Penna. 

PRODUCERS      OF      SUPERIOR      VISUAL     AIDS 


Designed  Especially  to  Meet  Classroom  Needs 


M0DU(Jj!^2 


Icaenua    occep  - 
"  in     s '*""*** 

you  o"«»  »"'     !    E 
s.-.p.WebooV^ 


If  you  need  a  classroom  projector  now-t?-i 
BESELER  can  give  you  delivery  woti/. . .  and  tfie' 
BESELER  MODEL  0A2  is  the  projector  you 
should  buy  for    unmatched  screen  illumination. 


The  BESELER  MODEL  OA2  offers  many  advantages.  You  can  obtain  perfect 
opaque  or  transparent  projection  simply  by  pulling  a  lever  and  switching  to  the 
type  of  projection  you  require.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adjust  the  instrument  for 
distance,  as  the  lens  system  is  perfectly  matched.  The  BESELER  MODEL  OA2 
faithfully  projects  every  detail  and  color  of  innumerable  objects . . .  Coins,  Stamps, 
Book  Pages,  Slides,  Pamphlets,  Films,  Postcards,  Snapshots,  Clippings,  Magazine 
Articles  and  Advertisements,  etc.,  etc.  Takes  Standard  Slides  and  Opaque  Mate- 
rial up  to  6^4"  X  6V4"-  Special  film  attachment  accommodates  35  mm.  film  and 
2"  X  2"  Kodachrome  slides. 


THE   BEST   PROJECTOR    IS   THE   BESELER    PROJECTOR 


K^hcti^li 


I 
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Our  Cover  Picture 

THIS  May  cover  picture  is  unique  in  our  history. 
Aside  from  its  artistic  quality  as  a  photograph, 
it  is  the  first  picture  ever  submitted  by  an  author,  for 
ilkistration  of  an  article,  which  was  promoted  from  in- 
side page  to  front  cover.  It  has  no  teacher  for  center- 
piece, or  looming  large  in  the  background,  dominating 
graciously  or  otherwise  a  self-conscious  class.  Instead, 
Stanley  is  here  showing  his  fellow  students  why  he 
thinks  the  Amazon  valley  is  "mostly  jungle,  for",  as 
he  points  out,  "it  is  right  at  the  equator  and  it  gets 
over  eighty  inches  of  rainfall  a  year."  Here  is  a  class 
thoroughly  on  its  own.  intensely  minding  its  own  busi- 
ness— and  the  camera  was  none  of  it — which  shows  too 
how  thoroughly  the  photographer  knew  his  business. 
If  perfect  "attention"  can  itself  be  photographed,  he  did 
it  here.  We  are  indebted  for  the  picture  to  Miss  Mil- 
dred Sheppard  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  author  of 
"Fun  with  Maps  and  Globes"  in  this  issue. 

Two  of  Today's  Problems 

THE  range  of  the  audio-visual  idea  is  so  wide,  its 
ultimate  potentialities  in  total  education  so  vast, 
that  problems  facing  the  field  have  multiplied  enor- 
mously. They  arise  faster  than  they  can  be  solved.  A 
few  are  solved  for  the  time  being,  some  are  partially 
solved,  many  are  not  even  started  toward  a  solution. 
We  hojje  to  survey  and  summarize  these  problems  in 
a  later  issue,  but  only  two  concern  us  here.  These  two 
are  immediate  and  pressing,  their  solutions  are  ur- 
gently needed  but  still  out  of  reach.  This  issue,  we 
believe,  contributes  something  toward  such  solutions. 

1.  Hoiv  adapt  and  adopt  the  audio-visual  experience 
and  achievement  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  civilian  education  f 

Our  leading  article  in  this  issue — to  be  concluded  in 
June — bears  directly  on  this  problem.  The  author,  Gil- 
bert C.  Johnson,  has  behind  him  over  ten  years  teaching 
experience,  half  in  civilian  schools,  half  in  the  military 
training  field.  The  military  period  was  exceptionally 
valuable,  in  the  breadth  of  experience  and  outlook  af- 
forded, for  he  served  the  first  half  with  the  Army,  the 
second  half  with  the  Navy,  always  in  educational  train- 
ing areas.  His  duties  covered  the  whole  ground — 
teaching,  administration,  supervision,  and  the  writing 
and  production  of  specialized  audio-visual  materials  for 
training.  Based  on  this  unusual  experimental  back- 
ground, Lieutenant  Johnson's  ably  written  presentation 
makes  interesting  reading. 

2.  The  present  and  future  status  of  the  sponsored 
film  in  the  educational  field. 

The  four-fold  expansion  of  the  Curriculum  Clinic  in 
this  issue  permits  extended  treatment  of  this  problem. 
First,  the  departmental  editor,  Paul  C.  Reed,  gives  a 
comprehensive  report  and  summary  of  a  highly  signi- 
ficant conference  held  in  Detroit  in  April,  a  two-day- 


and-night  Committee  session  devoted  earnestly  and 
solely  to  this  subject.  Then  follow  two  carefully 
written  discussions,  one  on  each  side  of  this  wide-open 
question.  Speaking  for  the  non-sponsored  film  is  Den- 
nis W'illiams,  Field  Supervisor  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  Inc..  under  the  title  "Who  Should  Pay  for 
Instructional  Materials?"  Speaking  for  the  sponsored 
film  is  Louis  M.  Stark,  Manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
School  Service,  under  the  title  "Why  Sponsored 
Films?".  These  three  features  of  the  Curriculum  Clinic 
for  May  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  study 
of  a  problem  long  debated  and  still  far  from  solved. 

We  All  Have  Our  Troubles 

THE  world  appears  to  have  spent  its  first  post-war 
year  achieving  near  chaos.  Key  figures  through- 
out the  world  have  kept  busy  throwing  monkey- 
wrenches  into  the  political  and  economic  machinery  of 
progress,  while  the  rest  of  the  human  race — in  over- 
whelming majority  but  in  abject  docility — spends  its 
time  and  effort  in  slowing  down  the  wheels  to  pull  out 
the  wrenches  and  meekly  keep  pace  with  the  retrogres- 
sion. At  this  writing,  the  old  planet  seems  to  be  on 
a  stolid  march  to  stagnation.  All  nations,  great  and 
small,  war-torn  and  unscathed,  are  in  the  parade.  Even 
great  America  is  backtracking  at  top  speed,  its  myriad 
factories  drawing  their  fires,  work  stopping,  production 
dropping,  its  cities  doing  the  "brown-out"  or  "dim- 
out",  everything  seemingly  getting  ready  for  the  "bow- 
out".  A  national  chorus  sings  blame  for  the  "govern- 
ment", whether  is  meant  the  labor  government  or  the 
Washington  government  is  the  only  question.  In  the 
past,  millions  of  Americans  have  drawn  huge  comfort 
from  the  famous  dictum,  "and  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington still  lives".  Today,  they  wonder !  And  even  the 
Educational  Screen  (we  were  trying  to  get  to  that), 
just  as  this  May  issue  was  ready  for  the  press  ahead 
of  time,  hears  the  edict  (from  whatever  powers  there 
be)  that  its  printer  is  limited  to  "three  days  work  a 
week  as  of  today" !  And  so,  dear  readers,  when  this 
May  issue  will  reach  you  only  you  can  tell,  when  you 
get  it.    Sic  transit  gloria  pads ! 

Summer  Courses  in  Audio-Visual 

OUR  annual  listings  of  Summer  Courses  for  teachers 
in  audio-visual  instruction,  including  Workshops, 
have  long  appeared  in  the  April,  May  and  June  issues. 
The  total  has  increased  steadily  from  year  to  year.  A 
comparison  of  the  April  and  May  lists  of  last  year  with 
this  year  shows  again  some  interesting  evidence  of 
growth : 

In  1945. .  ..in  32  Statc.<;. . .  .107  Colleges. .  ..offered  139  Courses 
In  194;) in  3S  Stales 1.32  Colleges offered  176  Courses 

Nine  States  absent  from  the  lists  last  year — Georgia, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
South  Carolina,  Utah,  Wyoming — appear  this  year. 
Three  States  previously  appearing — Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  are  not  yet  listed  this  year.  There  are  al- 
ways some  announcements  reaching  us  too  late  for 
April  or  May  which  appear  in  June.  And  so, — Ken- 
tucky,  Maine,  Maryland — last  call  for  June ! 
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The  Application  of  Military  Audio- 
Visual  Techniques  to  Civilian  Teaching 

Part  One  of  an  able,  thought-provoking  discussion  of  a  problem  demanding 
prompt  solution  by  the  educational  field.    Part  Two  will  appear  in  June. 


THE  phenomenal  success  of  the  audio-visual 
techniques  achieved  by  the  armed  forces  is 
the  result  of  unprecedented  advance  and  im- 
provement along  three  distinct  fronts.  First,  the  mere 
mass  and  extent  of  the  utilization  have  been  on  a 
scale  far  greater  than  was  ever  imagined  possible  in 
any  educational  i)rogram  of  the  past.  Second,  the 
systematic  planning  of  the  production  and  utilization 
of  audio-visual  materials  has  developed  improved  ma- 
terials of  far  superior  quality  as  compared  to  those  pre- 
viously in  existence.  Third,  the  development  of  audio- 
visual teaching  techniques  and  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  effective  utilization  of  the  materials  have  been 
carried  to  a  high  level  of  perfection  from  which  all 
educational  systems  can  profit  immeasurably.  True, 
the  advance  has  been  greater  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  but  the  forward  strides  have  been  simulta- 
neous on  all  fronts.  On  all  three  fronts  developments 
have  passed  far  beyond  the  theoretical  stages  into  prac- 
tical usage.  So  emphatically  has  the  nation's  atten- 
tion been  focused  on  the  necessity  for  these  audio- 
visual techniques  that  educational  leaders  in  civilian 
schools  cannot  ignore  them  and  remain  professionally 
sound  in  their  future  planning. 

Mass  and  extent  of  utilisation.  In  the  organization 
of  training  programs  the  Army  and  Navy  have  system- 
atically incorporated  audio-visual  materials  into  train- 
ing methods  in  such  a  manner  that  their  utilization 
has  been  mandatory.  Practically  all  instruction  has 
centered  around  audio-visual  material.  Few  teaching 
situations  have  existed  in  these  training  programs  for 
which  a  training  film  or  a  training  device  has  not  been 
specifically  designed  and  utilized  to  good  advantage. 
'l"o  teach  without  audio-visual  material  has  become 
almost  as  unthinkable  as  to  teach  without  students. 
Briefly  stated,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  practiced  an  audio-visual  technique  which  can 
properly  be  labeled  the  technique  of  extensive  utiliza- 
tion. 

I.     The  Technique  of  Extensive  Utilization 

What  has  been  done  in  civilian  education  about  this 
technique?  In  comparison  to  the  programs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  civilian  educational  programs  have  been 
and  are  essentially  lacking  in  tlie  technique  of  exten- 
sive utilization.  The  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  merely  auxiliary  in  civd- 
ian  education.  Careful  study  of  the  curricula  of  most 
school  systems,  extending  from  the  elementary  grades 
through  the  college  level,  will  reveal  that  the  system- 
atic incorporation  of  audio-visual  material  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  rare  instances,  m- 
dividual  teachers  have  achieved  a  technique  of  exten- 
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sive  utilization  to  a  limited  degree  and  in  isolated 
cases.  Usually  instructional  films  and  film  strips  have 
been  used  as  an  addition  to  rather  than  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  lesson  or  lecture.  They  have  been  too 
frequently '  regarded  as  desirable  only  when  time  out 
from  the  regular  routine  of  teaching  could  be  spared. 
Rarely  have  they  been  used  objectively,  in  a  planned 
teaching  setting,  on  the  same  level  as  textbooks  and 
lecture  notes.  Large  masses  of  subject  areas  commonly 
taught  in  the  public  schools  reniain  essentially  un- 
touched by  the  audio-visual  technique.  The  "hard" 
method  of  teaching  still  prevails  in  these  subject  areas 
while  some  of  the  most  effective  teaching  tools  re- 
main unused. 

Why  b.as  the  technique  of  extensive  utilization  been 
essentially  lacking  in  civilian  education  ?  The  Army 
and  Navy  have  practiced  it  because  it  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  method  of  accomplishing  their  in- 
.structional  objectives — e.  g.,  more  learning  in  less 
time,  longer  retention,  increased  interest,  similar  re- 
sults from  clitTerent  schools  teaching  the  same  subjects, 
increased  confidence  in  ability  to  perform  the  job.  They 
were  able  to  exploit  the  audio-visual  technique  exten- 
sively because  the  following  fortunate  circumstances  , 
prevailed :  (1 )  Practically  unlimited  funds  were  avail- 
able. The  question  of  cost  did  not  apply.  It  was  mere- 
Iv  a  question  of  how  fast,  how  well,  and  how  efficiently 
could  the  instructional  objectives  be  accomplished.  The 
answer,  given  repeatedly,  was  to  produce  and  use  train- 
ing aids  specifically  designed  for  each  instructional  ob- 
jective. Not  only  were  the  training  aids  supplied  and 
used,  but  so  were  the  buildings  and  equipment  which 
were  needed  to  make  them  effective.  (2)  The  best 
qualified  personnel  for  designing,  manufacturing,  and 
utilizing  audio-visual  materials  were  available  for  the 
asking.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  educational 
pursuits  were  permitted  free  access  to  the  best  talents 
ard  brain  power  without  the  keen  competition  usually 
offered  by  the  better  financial  attractions  of  industry. 
1 3)  The  designers  of  the  training  aids  and  the  in- 
structors were  unhampered  by  conventions  and  tradi- 
tions. Iinagination  and  ingenuity  were  at  a  premium. 
For  once  it  was  both  permissible  and  possible  to  break 
away  from  those  precedents  and  conventions  which 
frequently  limit  the  classroom  teacher  to  a  routine 
which  he  knows  is  not  the  best. 

The  technique  of  extensive  utili::ation  has  not  been 
widely  practiced  in  civilian  education  because  the  cir- 
cimistances  which  enabled  the  Army  and  Navy  to  ex- 
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Official   U.    S   Navy   photos 


(Top)   Knots  shown  in  various  stages  of 
development. 

(Center)    Objectively   painted   murals   used   to 
instruct  seamen   on  a   shorestation. 

(Bottom)  Instruction  under  way  with  objects  and 
models. 


ploh    this    technique    have,    unfortunately,    never    pre- 
\ailed  in  the  field  of  civihan  education. 

Obstacles  in  the  Way 

Educators  in  civilian  life  have  usually  been  kept 
i)usy  explaining  how  cheaply  their  job  can  be  done 
and  apologizing  for  their  modest  expenses.  The  ques- 
tion has  rarely  been  how  fast,  how  well,  or  how  ef- 
ficiently ca.'i  youth  be  educated,  but  rather  how  can 
the  cost  be  kept  at  a  n-.inimr.m.  The  answer,  repeatedly 
'jiven.  has  Ijeen  to  keep  the  pvu-se  strings  tight.  Be- 
cause of  this  answer,  instructionally  objective  films  and 
other  audio-visual  materials  have  not  been  produced 
in  any  appreciable  quantity  in  most  subject  areas.  The 
construction  of  school  buildings  has  generally  been  such 
that  the  most  effective  aids  were  unusable  or,  at  best, 
relatively  ineffective  in  these  inadequate  settings.  The 
equipment  for  accommodating  such  audio-visual  ma- 
erials  as  have  been  produced  has  been  so  limited  that 
to  incorporate  them  into  the  instructional  procedures 
has  been  impracticable.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  instruc- 
tional tools  used  in  the  average  school  have  been  crude 
and  shoddy  in  comparison  to  the  excellent  tools  that 
are  now  known  to  be  attainable. 

Civilian  education  has  not  had  a  fair  chance  in  the 
selection  of  personnel.  Too  frequently  the  schools  have 
been  required  to  operate  with  those  who  remained  after 
mdustry  had  selected,  and  lured  away  vvith  more  at- 
tractive salaries,  many  of  the  best  qualified.  The  rapid 
turnover  in  teacher  personnel  throughout  the  country 
and  the  common  practice  of  using  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  a  stepping  stone  are  applicable  examples  of 
this  situation.  This  constant  drain  and  reshuffling  of 
personnel  has  robbed  civilian  education  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  ingenuity  so  urgently  needed  in  designing, 
producing,  and  properly  using  audio-visual  materials 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  eflfective. 

Traditions  and  conventions  prevailing  in  certain  lo- 
calities and  among  certain  groups  of  educators  have 
further  hindered  the  development  of  the  technique  of 
extensive  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials  in  civil- 
ian schools.  There  are  still  those  who  recognize  only 
the  traditional  methods  of  presenting  subject  matter 
nnd  ideas — e.  g.,  the  verbal  lecture,  which  supposedly 
is  intended  to  educate  via  the  medium  of  the  student's 
i  otebook  as  a  transfer  agent.  Evidence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate extent  to  which  this  method  prevails  can  be 
obtained  by  observing  the  deterioration  in  the  hand- 
x'/riting  of  many  students  between  the  time  they  begin 
and  the  time  they  complete  their  college  work.  Other 
educators  still  seem  to  hold  that  the  height  of  perfec- 
:'on  in  teacliing  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  dif^culty 
with  which  subject  matter  can  be  learned  ;  these  educa- 
tors merely  make  assignments,  lecture  verbally,  and 
kt  the  students  worry  about  how  and  when  to  go  about 
Seaming  their  subtect.  These  educators  no  doubt  con- 
sider themselves  intellectual  aristocrats,  but  their  high 
.self-evaluation  is  not  usually  borne  out  by  a  corres- 
]iondingly  high  degree  of  learning  on  the  part  of  their 
students.  Then  there  still  are  numerous  comnumities 
in  which  the  local  boards  of  education  insist  that  the 
traditional  methods  of  teaching  were  good  enough  for 
their  generation  and,  therefore,  must  be  Sufficient  for 
their  children  and  grandchildren.    Naturally,  in  com- 
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munities  and  classrooms  where  these  educational  phi- 
losophies prevail,  the  technique  of  extensive  utilization 
of  audio-visual  materials  remains  unknown  or  at  least 
ignored. 

Overcoming  the  Obstacles 

How  can  the  technique  of  extensive  utilization  be 
achieved  in  civilian  education?  To  implement  this  tech- 
nique, the  first  prerequisite  is  the  availability  of  audio- 
visual materials  which  have  been  tailor-made  to  satisfy 
the  instructional  objectives  in  all  recognized  subject 
.'ireas.  These  materials  must  be  made  available  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  textbooks  and  blackboards  are 
available  in  the  classroom  at  present.  Of  course  this 
cannot  be  done  without  an  appreciable  expenditure  of 
funds.  Necessary  budgetary  provisions  must  be  made 
to  finance  the  cost  of  a  well-coordinated  program  of 
audio-visual  education.  The  time  is  well  past  when 
emergency  -ippropriations,  P.  T.  A.  gifts,  service-club 
sponsorship,  scrap-paper  drives,  and  other  uncertain 
means  of  financing  are  sufficient.  Once  the  proper 
budgetry  provisions  are  made,  the  problem  of  avail- 
ability of  audio-visual  materials  becomes  a  matter  of 
production,  planning,  distribution,  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion. (These  aspects  of  the  problem  will  be  discussed 
in  later  paragrajjhs.) 

Psychologically,  there  will  never  be  a  better  time 
ihan  the  present  for  educators  to  arise  in  unison 
tliroughout  the  entire  nation  and  demand  solid  budg- 
etary provision  for  a  stream-lined  audio-visual  educa- 
tional program.  The  proof  of  the  value  and  effective- 
ness of  audio-visual  materials  has  been  crystallized  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  servicemen.  The  entire  pop- 
ulace has  observed  with  approval  the  far-reaching  re- 
sults of  these  materials  as  demonstrated  by  their  ex- 
tensive utilization  in  the  armed  forces.  A  new  era  in 
teaching  technique  is  due  and  expected  in  public  edu- 
cation. To  posti)one  the  demand  for  budgetary  support 
of  audio-visual  programs  now  is  equivalent  to  disap- 
pointing the  fondest  expectations  of  public  opinion, 
condemning  education  to  the  horse  and  buggy  stage  of 
development  and  neglecting  an  opportunity  which  has 
never  been  at  the  disposal  of  any  previous  generation. 
The  technique  uj  extensive  utilisation  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  civilian  education  can  be  achieved  by  de- 
manding solid  budgetary  support  iiozu  ivhen  public 
opinion  is  best  tempered  jor  it. 

Technically,  the  time  for  educators  to  initiate  budg- 
etary provisions  for  a  streamlined  audio-visual  edu- 
cational program  will  never  be  riper  or  have  a  better 
chance  of  .succeeding.  Skilled  workers  trained  in  the 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  audio-visual  materials 
are  now  being  made  available  for  civilian  ])ursuits. 
Film  makers  have  successfully  completed  their  first 
venture  in  large-scale  production  of  instructional  films 
for  the  armed  forces.  This  achievement  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  civilian  education  by  initiating  budgetary  sup- 
port now,  when  skilled  technicians  and  film  producers 
are  at  their  highest  point  of  perfection  and  are  most 
readily  available  for  the  job — before  they  become  dis- 
couraged and  enter  other  lines  of  work. 

Professionally,  the  initiation  of  budgetary  provisions 
for    a    streamlined    audio-visual    educational    program 

(Concluded  on  page  246) 


Official  V.   S  Navy  photos 

(Top)    Models    built    to    scale    are    used    to    teach 
recognition. 

(Center)    Properly   labeled   and    mounted    displays 

are   considered   valuable  educational   assets   in 

the    Navy. 

(Bottom)   The  blackboard   is   used  to  teach 
illiterates. 
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Fun  with  Maps  and  Globes 


A  delightful  account  of  some  real  teaching  with 
visual  materials.  Our  cover  picture  for  this 
issue    is   a   third   illustration   for   this   article. 
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MILDRED  SHEPPARD 

Public  Schools 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

lEACHER  was  studying  her  list  of  social  studies 
objectives  thoughtfully,  very  thoughtfully.  The 
unit  in  progress  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  a 
decision  had  to  be  made  as  to  what  the  next  one  would 
be.  The  children  were  already  talking  about  it.  In 
fact,  they  had  already  made  up  their  minds.  That  hap- 
pened without  a  dissenting  voice  the  morning  the  new 
globe  arrived.  The  children  had  selected  and  raised 
the  money  for  a  twenty-two  inch  slated,  outline  globe. 
It  arrived  unboxed  shortly  before  opening  time  one 
morning  with  practically  every  fifth  grader  trailing 
the  salesman,  eyes  and  feet  fairly  dancing. 

The  morning  work  period  had  been  ruined  as  far 
as  previous  plans  were  concerned.  The  children  looked 
and  talked  and  went  back  to  look  again.  The  discus- 
sion and  study  periods  had  merged,  and  for  over  one 
hour  they  had  sat  enthralled,  questioning,  pointing  out, 
planning.  "What  are  those  numbers  on  there  for?" 
"How  far  is  it  across  that  ocean  ?"  "What  are  the 
names  of  the  oceans?"  "How  are  we  going  to  know 
where  to  put  things?"  "Why  is  it  leaning  one-sided 
like  that?"  "Why  aren't  there  any  rivers  on  it?" 
"Where  do  we  live?"  "How  will  we  put  the  things 
on  it?"  "How  do  you  show  cities  on  a  globe?"  The 
blackboard  was  full,  and  still  the  questions  came. 

At  first  the  topic  had  been  "how  to  use  our  new 
globe",  but ,  as  the  discussion  continued,  it  became 
evident  that  many,  many  maps  would  be  needed.  It 
was  also  quite  clear  that  no  one  in  the  class  knew 
how  to  use  the  maps.  The  unanimous  decision  was 
to  make  the  next  social  studies  unit  "how  to  use  maps 
and  globes". 

And  it  all  fitted  in  beautifully  with  the  objectives — 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  seeking  information  from  a ' 
variety  of  sources,  to  develop  skills  which  will  enable 
the  individual  to  use  sources  of  information  effectively, 
to  organize  ideas  and  information  in  logical  relation- 
ships, to  use  new  information  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to 
develop  critical  thinking  powers.  The  possibilities  were 
endless,  and  the  children  would  certainly  be  disap- 
pointed if  they  were  switched  to  another  topic. 

Then  why  the  hesitation?  Why  not  go  ahead  with 
the  plans  that  had  already  been  made?  Well,  the 
method  suggested  by  the  children's  plans  seemed  to 
be  different  from  any  that  teacher  had  ever  used,  heard 
of,  or  read  about.  She  had,  of  course,  tried  to  teach 
the  use  of  maps  and  globes  every  year,  but  it  had  come 
in  incidentally  with  the  historical  and  geographical 
units.  The  topic  of  study  showed  a  need  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  map  was  brought  in  and  e.xplained  fully 
enough  to  meet  that  need.  True,  the  method  had  not 
been  very  successful.    Only  a  few  of  the  brighter  pupils 


Clay   models   of  young,   rugged   mountains  and   old   worn- 
down   ones   help    to    clarity   map   colors   and   give    a    good 
picture  of  the  differences  in   the  types   of   ranges 

even  remembered  that  a  map  had  a  legend,  fewer  still 
had  become  skillful  enough  to  work  independently  in 
getting  information  from  it.  and,  so  far  as  teacher  knew, 
none  had  ever  been  able  to  interpret  the  facts,  to  draw 
conclusions,  or  to  see  relationships  between  the  facts 
from  the  maps  and  the  way  people  live. 

Although  former  map  work  had  not  been  entirely 
successful  (to  state  the  case  mildly),  there  were  other 
factors  which  must  be  given  serious  consideration.  The 
interest  was  keen,  but  would  it  hold?  The  proposed 
work  would  require  at  least  six  weeks,  possibly  longer. 
It  was  geography  in  its  purest  form  with  no  sugar 
coating.  The  children  had  no  idea  of  the  work  required 
to  answer  their  questions.  It  was  also  extremely  diffi- 
cult work.  Teacher  knew  many  adults  who  did  not 
have  the  working  knowledge  of  maps  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  outline.  Fijtii  graders  were  supposed  to 
settle  the  country,  build  log  cabins,  and  learn  how  the 
pioneers  made  candles.  .Another  obstacle  was  the  scar- 
city of  material.  Much  reading  and  pict<)rial  material 
would  be  needed  in  addition  to  numerous  maps.  And 
not  the  least  of  all  the  handicaps  was  teacher's  own  lack 
of  experience.  She  had  searched  diligently  in  profes- 
sional books  and  courses  of  study,  and  she  found  almost 
no  help.  She  felt  badly  in  need  of  some  suggestions  as 
to  organization,  the  scope  of  the  content,  even  the  daily 
procedures. 

The  outlook  was  not  entirely  dark,  however.  The 
children  could  raise  the  money  to  buy  pictures  and  film- 
strips  needed.  They  had  done  it  before.  Text  books 
and  reference  books  had  some  related  reading  material, 
and  more  could  be  put  on  slides  and  charts.  A  variety 
of  activities  and  types  of  materials  usually  sustained 
interest.    Periiaps  they  would  in  this  case.    Teacher's 
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inexperience  was  serious,  but  she  would  never  be  more 
experienced  until  she  made  the  first  trial.  And  she  did 
love  to  experiment. 

How  to  begin?  How  to  begin?  How  to  begin?  It 
was  like  a  wheel  going  round  and  round,  and  it  mustn't 
stop  just  anywhere.  The  right  starting-point  was  tre- 
mendously important.  Teacher  had  the  questions 
grouped  into  main  headings,  and  she  had  to  decide 
which  group  should  be  presented  first.  Land  forms, 
water  bodies,  zones,  the  graphic  scale,  kinds  of  maps, 
map  symbols  and  colors,  directions  on  a  map — which 
was  basic?  Henry's  and  Mary's  knowledge  was  so 
meager.  It  was  necessary  to  choose  the  topic  which 
would  give  the  precise  foundation  on  which  further 
knowledge,  skills,  and  concepts  could  best  be  built. 
Kinds  of  maps  seemed  to  be  a  very  logical  beginning. 
Let  Henry  know  the  many  different  things  that  a  map 
could  do.  Let  him  know  that  mountains,  rivers,  and 
cities  are  not  the  alpha  and  omega  of  map  making. 
There  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  maps  to  discover. 
The  weather  on  a  map?  It  was  amazing.  Coal  on  a 
map?  Robert's  father  worked  in  a  coal  mine.  Why, 
he  was  trapped  in  a  mine  explosion.  Robert  could  find 
the  little  black  spot  that  showed  the  place  where  his 
father  worked.  Cows  on  a  map?  Jimmy  said  his  father 
worked  at  the  stockyards  and  he  was  always  talking 
about  carloads  of  cows  and  where  they  came  from. 
These  discoveries  fostered  ideas.  More  questions  were 
raised,  and  the  study  went  into  the  next  phase  quite 
easily  and  naturally. 

It  had  been  necessary  to  refer  to  the  legend  in  deter- 
mining kinds  of  maps.  A  detailed  study  followed,  and 
Billy  and  Tom  and  Susie  not  only  learned  that  a  map 
has  a  legend,  but  they  became  quite  proficient  in  using 
it.  They  learned  different  kinds  of  symbols  that  may 
be  used,  pictorial,  line,  dot,  color.  Just  to  make  sure 
the  symbols  had  concrete  meanings  for  them  teacher 
let  them  talk  and  talk  about  the  river  by  which  they 
live.    They  told  experiences  they  had  had  on  the  river, 


The  mountains  must  be  in  the  right  latitude. 


they  talked  about  the  bad  currents,  the  sand  bars,  the 
trees  and  houses  along  the  banks.  Then  they  found 
the  tiny  little  line  which  represented  all  these  things 
on  the  map!  Next  came  talk  about  the  city  on  that 
river.  They  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  over 
hundreds  of  house  tops,  pointed  out  railroad  tracks,  a 
factory  chimney,  the  street  leading  to  the  main  busi- 
ness section.  They  talked  about  how  many  people  live 
in  their  city,  the  different  kinds  of  business  concerns, 
the  places  where  their  mothers  and  fathers  work,  the 
parks,  the  theatres,  the  buses,  the  capitol,  the  museum. 
A.nd  then  they  found  the  tiny  little  dot  which  stands  for 
all  these  things,  the  little  dot  which  means  "us"! 

The  tiny  little  dot  which  stood  for  so  much  brought 
up  the  next  question.  \\"hy  was  everything  on  a  map 
so  little?  How  could  anybody  tell  how  big  a  thing 
really  is  ? 

The  graphic  scale  proved  to  be  fascinating.  It  was 
fun  measuring  the  classroom  and  drawing  it  to  scale  on 
the  blackboard.  Interest  increased  as  they  learned  to 
measure  distances  from  city  to  city.  However,  the 
v.-ork  was  beconring  more  complicated.  One  of  the  world 
maps  said  "equatorial  scale".  What  did  that  mean? 
Directions  had  already  entered  into  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions. Now  it  became  necessary  to  bring  in  different 
types  of  map  projection  and  to  explain  latitude  and 
longitude  lines.  Fortunately,  there  were  maps  avail- 
able to  show  each  type  of  projection.  Sky  Highways 
gave  a  simple  explanation,  and  a  filmstrip  helped  tre- 
mendously. It  was  the  most  difficult  thing  they  had 
faced,  and  some  of  them  just  didn't  understand.  How- 
ever, many  of  them  did,  and  they  spent  every  spare 
minute  turning  the  globe  round  and  round  to  rescue 
shipwrecked  seamen  at  40  degrees  north  latitude,  50 
degrees  west  longitude  (or  at  some  other  place  on  a 
long  li.st).  With  this  knowledge  they  could  begin  to 
carry  out  their  plans  for  putting  things  on  the  globe. 

Landforms,  water  bodies,  and  the  zones  were  yet  to 
be  dealt  with.  Definitions  were  necessary,  of  course. 
Clay  models,  pictures,  and  pupil  drawings  helped  to 
make  the  definitions  clear.  However,  teacher  had  no 
intention  of  confining  the  work  to  definitions,  names 
and  locations.  She  intended  that  the  sight  of  a  moun- 
tain on  a  map  should  conjure  up  ideas  as  to  its  influ- 
ence on  climate,  transportation,  plant  and  animal  life, 
density  of  population,  and  possible  occupations.  She 
also  intended  that  once  the  suppositions  were  made, 
Henry  should  confirm  or  refute  them  by  reference  to 
books  and  other  maps.  Here  was  real  work  in  organ- 
izing information  in  logical  relationships  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  critical  thinking. 

They  did  it.  From  a  political  map  they  learned  the 
main  natural  regions  of  the  world.  With  the  help. of 
books  and  films  they  studied  two  or  three  typical  re- 
gions extensively.  Then  they  were  ready  to  generalize 
and  check  information.  It  became  necessary  to  build  a 
map  and  jnit  the  outcome  of  their  discussions  on  it. 
It  was  a  wonderful  summarizing  activity  involving  the 
making  and  using  of  a  legend,  the  use  of  directions 
and  the  graphic  scale  as  well  as  the  effects  of  zones, 
land  forms,  and  water  liodics. 

It  was  all  over.  The  main  points  on  the  outline 
were  covered.    The  questions  were  answered,  and  to 
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tlie  real  satisfaction  of  the  pupils.  The  plans  for  the 
globe  were  completed.  The  principal  had  seen  and 
approved.  The  supervisor  had  visited  and  approved. 
The  entire  group  of  children  had  gone  to  Saturday 
teachers'  meeting  to  hold  an  unrehearsed  discussion, 
using  maps  and  giohes  to  prove  their  points.  The  chil- 
dren  were   happily   satisfied.    They   were   openly   and 


conscientiously  proud  of  their  work.  About  all  teacher 
could  do  was  to  sit  back  and  laugh  at  herself.  She 
remembered  those  silly  fears  about  interest,  difficulty, 
lack  of  materials,  and  lack  of  experience.  Henry  had 
learned  a  lot  but  not  half  so  much  as  teacher  liad 
learned.  And  the  greatest  of  her  learnings  was  that 
a  map  can  be  a  fascinating  object  even  to  a  ten-year-old ! 


How  Akron  Is  Increasing  Film 
Circulation  and  Classroom  Utilization 

A  city  school  system  believes  that  large-scale  installation  of  projection  equip- 
ment  makes  for  faster  teacher  training  and   better  classroom   utilization 


AKRON  is  a  high  wage  town.  The  home  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  rubber  industry  of  the  United 
States,  its  factories  have  had  a  boom  for  several 
years.  Money  has  been  fairly  easy  to  obtain  for  school 
activity  funds,  and  as  a  result  some  of  these  funds  have 
reached  large  totals.  Visual  aids  equipment  is  a  favor- 
ite expenditure  of  the  schools,  and  by  June,  1945.  all 
56  of  Akron's  public  schools  had,  largely  by  the  stimu- 
lation of  Orval  Sellers,  former  supervisor,  acquired 
one  or  more  sound  motion  picture  projectors.  In  ad- 
dition, schools  had  other  visual  aids  machines,  screens 
and  accessories,  purchased  either  from  activity  funds 
or  by  parent  groups,  without  cost  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  Some  of  the  equipment  was  purchased 
with  non-instructional  purposes  at  least  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  background,  although  a  great  eagerness 
for  visual  education  was  professed  by  everyone. 

An  active  public  relations  program  through  which 
community  clubs,  organizations,  industries,  churches, 
agencies,  city  departments,  parochial  schools,  could 
borrow  Board-owned  films  or  sponsored  films  on  de- 
posit, and  in  some  cases  secure  projection  service,  re- 
sulted in  a  rapid  community-wide  appreciation  of  the 
16  mm  film  as  a  medium  of  communication.  In  one 
semester  70  such  groups  were  borrowers  and  users 
of  school-stocked  films.  One  industry,  a  railroad,  an- 
noyed by  damage  by  school  children  and  others  to  its 
property,  went  so  far  as,  with  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions from  the  school,  to  plan  and  produce  a  silent  film 
on  safety  and  care  of  property,  which  was  used  in  the 
schools  with  great  success  and  excellent  results.  An- 
other industry,  through  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  is 
now  planning  an  industry-wide  sponsored  film  in  sound 
and  color  showing  pupils  how  swimming  pools  and 
other  recreational  facilities  could  be  built  if  they  re- 
frained, especially  during  vacation  periods,  from  damag- 
ing lamps,  windows,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  other  kinds 
of  private  and  public  property.  The  number  of  com- 
munity film  borrowers  became  so  extensive  that  the 
Public  Library  was  able  to  start  a  full-blown  film  serv- 
ice of  a  similar  type  without  resulting  in  noticeable 
falling  of?  of  the  community  film  service  of  the  schools. 
In  Ohio,  the  State  Slide  and  Film  Exchange,  B.  A. 
Aughinbaugh,  Supervisor,  meets  much  of  the  film  re- 
quirements for  all  schools  except  in  some  large  cities. 


M.  LINCOLN  MILLER 

Director  of  Visual  Aids 

Akron  Public  Schools 

The  State  Exchange  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  Ohio  probably  has 
more  motion  picture  projectors  in  schools  and  has  more 
films  and  slides  used  by  schools  than  any  other  state. 
Since  Akron  is  a  large  city,  only  25  per  cent  of  its  film 
distribution  comes  from  the  State  Exchange.  Fifty- 
two  per  cent  of  films  used  come  from  the  local  deposit- 
ory and  the  remaining  23  per  cent  from  commercial 
and  governmental  sources.  These  latter  include  some 
films  that  can  hardly  be  classed  as  classroom  teaching 
films,   for  example,  the  OWI  films. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  growing  up  like  Topsy,  by 
stimulation  and  by  initiative  of  individual  schools,  is 
that  much  equipment  is  purchased  and  a  great  many 
films  are  used.  But  the  disadvantage  is  that  not  all  the 
films  are  utilized  profitably  and  some  bad  habits  of 
utilization  may  be'  formed.  As  soon  as  sound  motion 
picture  equipment  became  available  in  all  Akron  schools, 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  for  development  of 
real  educational  utilization  of  visual  aids.  Several  steps 
were  taken  immediately  to  attain  this  end.  First,  films 
such  as  "Using  the  Classroom  Film"  and  "Teaching 
Methods  of  the  AAF,"  which  teach  proper  use  of  visual 
aids  and  improvement  of  general  methods,  were  pro- 
jected for  teachers  and  principals.  Second,  talks  to 
school  faculties  were  scheduled,  demonstrating  various 
types  of  aids  and  projection  equipment  and  presenting 
some  basic  ideas  about  the  film  as  an  educational  med- 
ium. Third,  a  newsletter  to  principals  was  published  by 
the  visual  aids  department,  containing  contributions 
from  teachers,  routine  information,  and  news  about 
schools.  Fourth,  the  type  of  film  made  available  was 
gradually  changed  over  to  the  classroom  teaching  type. 
Fifth,  new  films  purchased  were  chiefly  classroom 
teaching  films  or  instructional  auditorium  films.  Sixth, 
approximately  one-hundred  classroom  teaching  films 
were  ordered  for  preview  purposes  and  the  previews 
were  widely  announced  and  shown.  Seventh,  teaching 
demonstrations  were  given  employing  the  classroom 
type  film  and  sample  teaching  guides  were  written  that 
are  brief  enough  to  be  practical. 
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Tn  addition  to  the  foregoing  direct  approaches  to 
utihzation,  a  number  of  indirect  approaches  were  em- 
ployed. Early  in  the  year  each  principal  was  asked  to 
appoint  a  coordinator  •  for  his  school  to  assume  such 
duties  as  requisitioning  films,  attending  meetings,  act- 
ing on  film  preview  committees,  etc.  A  start  was  made 
in  listing  in  the  printed  courses  of  study  available  films 
and  other  aids  which  might  correlate  with  each  unit 
of  instruction  or  enrich  the  content  of  the  general 
curriculum.  A  number  of  new  printed  forms  were  de- 
vised to  increase  efficiency  in  booking,  distributing,  and 
servicing  films.  A  list  of  700  borrowed  teaching  films 
used  by  teachers  during  previous  years  was  distributed 
in  an  efTort  to  get  repeat  requests  on  good  films.  A 
step  was  made  toward  improved  projection  through 
issuing  operators  cards  to  qualified  student-operators 
and  stepping  up  the  operator  training  program.  A  con- 
tinuous study  was  made  of  film  booking  rates  by  schools, 
and  by  films,  and  the  relative  popularity  of  each  type 
of  aid  and  each  source  of  supply  was  soon  known.  Film 
circuits,  an  agreement  whereby  certain  films  are  routed 
to  each  of  46  elementary  schools,  were  improved  by 
careful  selection  of  auditorium-type  films  on  health, 
safety,  good  conduct,  and  similar  general  fields.  Study 
guides  were  written  by  preview  committees,  a  preview 
opportunity  was  given  coordinators  before  starting 
the  circuits,  and  more  information  was  supplied  schools 
about  the  films  and  about  suggested  uses.  One  of 
the  high  schools  which  projects  approximately  40  films 
per  week,  has  18  trained  student  operators,  and  gives 
certificates  of  award  and  school  letters  for  visual  aids 
service,  was  publicized  in  the  newsletter  *'or  its  work, 
and  other  schools  were  urged  to  step  up  their  visual 
aids  programs  along  similar  lines  or  in  some  other  field 
of   need. 

One  of  the  greatest  recognized  needs  was  to  per- 
suade more  classroom  teachers  to  request  and  use 
teaching  films.  In  the  past,  the  requests  which  came 
from  schools  were  not  particularly  uniform,  as  might 
be  expected  when  interest  in  visual  aids  may  be  strong 
in  biology  in  one  school,  in  social  studies  in  another, 
and  in  physical  education  in  the  third,  and  so  on.  de- 
pending upon  the  personnel  involved  and  their  interests. 
In  order  to  reach  all  1,100  classroom  teachers,  small 
3x5  cards  were  printed  to  serve  as  "request"  cards, 
one  card  to  be  used  for  each  aid  desired  and  with 
spaces  on  the  card  for  supplying  essential  information, 
an  idea  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Schools.  Another  large  form  was  devised,  in  triplicate, 
to  be  used  as  a  requisition  to  be  submitted  by  prin- 
cipals. 

The  results  were  somewhat  unexjiected.  Since  the 
request  cards  seemed  to  invite  individual  teachers  to 
place  orders,  the  number  of  films  requested  was  in 
some  schools  several  times  as  great  as  for  the  previous 
year.  Ten  thousand  printed  request  forms  were  rapidly 
used  up,  and  blank  cards  had  to  be  used  by  several 
schools  to  finish  the  job.  The  requisition  sheets  came 
in  from  principals,  in  some  cases  two  weeks  ahead  of 
the  date  set.  typed  in  triplicate  with  all  necessary  in- 
formation. September,  which  has  always  been  a  "slov*-" 
month  for  visual  aids,  had  nine  times  as  many  bookings 
requested  as  films  actually  booked  for  the  previous 
year  during  September. 


This  gigantic  requisition  from  schools  was  tabulated 
by  a  unique  method  which  placed  each  request  within 
a  certain  calendar  period  and  also  identified  the  school 
making  the  request.  Since  the  grade  level  was  listed, 
a  check  with  the  course  of  study  outlines  indicated  how 
well  the  films  correlated  with  units  of  study,  and  in- 
cidentally, revealed  some  expected  variations  in  units 
of  study  and  courses  offered  among  the  various  schools. 
Purchases  of  new  films  needed  are  based  on  the  infor- 
mation revealed,  and  bookings  from  outside  film  libra- 
ries are  being  made  months  ahead.  The  results  have 
been  most  heartening,  and  vastly  increased  use  and 
effective  utilization  of  visual  aids  seems  to  be  in  pros- 
pect for  the  months  ahead.  The  current  rate  of  65 
films  distributed  daily  promises  to  be  somewhat  in- 
creased during  the  Fall  months. 

Akron  experience  with  visual  aids  development  seems 
to  reveal  the  following: 

a.  When  parent  groups  purchase  a  sound  motion  pic- 
ture projector  and  other  equipment  for  a  school,  their 
interest  in  visual  education  is  vastly  increased,  although 
their  information  on  the  subject  may  be  somewhat  lim- 
ited. 

b.  A  visual  education  department  which  supplies 
films  for  clubs,  churches,  and  other  community  organi- 
zations and  groups  as  Akron  does,  attracts  much  fav- 
orable attention  from  the  community,  although  such 
attention  may  not  be  reflected  immediately  by  increased 
provision  for  the  department. 

c.  Universal  ])rovision  of  sound  projection  equipment 
for  schools  results  in  a  shift  to  more  motion  pictures 
and  to  sound  films.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  visual  aids 
booked  from  the  central  office  in  Akron  are  motion 
pictures,  and  a  majority  of  these  motion  pictures  are 
sound  films. 

d.  Large  film  centers  on  a  state  or  regional  basis  are 
valuable  and  instrumental,  even  for  cities,  in  getting 
visual  aids  departments  built  up. 

e.  Volume  distribution  seems  to  be  the  quickest  pre- 
paration for  effective  utilization  of  films.  Better  utiliza- 
tion can  be  developed  after  the  mechanics  of  an  opti- 
mum volume  is  achieved,  by  substitution  of  a  better 
type  of  film  and  by  improvement  of  instructional  pro- 
cedures. 

f.  If  the  problems  of  requesting  and  projecting  films 
can  be  made  simpler,  and  more  helps  can  be  provided 
teachers,  more  requests  for  film  will  result  which,  after 
equipment,  is  the  next  important  requirement  for  a 
more  effective  visual  aids  program. 

g.  Although  the  greatest  need  is  admittedly  more 
efTective  use  of  the  aids  we  have,  the  quickest  way  to 
get  such  utilization  is  through  achievement  of  a  certain 
optimum  of  materials,  equipment,  and  organization.  In 
Akron  the  motto  is  "You  can't  get  up  much  steam  with 
only  211  degrees."  It  didn't  seem  feasible  to  get  enough 
tax  supplied  coal  under  the  visual  aids  boiler,  so  we 
gathered  up  all  kinds  of  fuel  from  the  highways  and  by- 
ways through  all  manner  of  small  sources  of  activity 
fund  and  Home  and  School  League  revenue,  pushed  up 
the  boiler  a  few  extra  degrees,  and  now  the  steam  is 
up  and  the  engine  is  really  running. 

h.  And  we  are  begitming  to  get  coal  now!  The  1946 
supply  and  film  budget  allotment  is  more  than  doubled 
over  1945. 
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Portable  Equipment  or 
Portable  Pupils 


A  concise  argument 
in  favor  of  a  fully 
equipped  projection 
room  for  use  by  all 
classes 


RAYMOND  WYMAN 

Director.  Teaching  Aids 
Westfield  High  School 
Westfield,  Massachusetts 


fT^HERE  are  two  general  methods  by  which  I  can 
I  get  teaching  aids  into  the  curriculum  of  my 
-■-  high  school.  With  either  method  the  individual 
classroom  teacher  must  prepare  her  class  and  arrange 
for  the  teaching  aid  so  that  they  will  come  together 
at  the  desired  moment.  From  this  point  the  methods 
diflfer  in  that  one  considers  that  the  equipment  is  port- 
able and  the  other  considers  that  the  pupils  are  port- 
able. The  portable  equipment  method  is  the  one  most 
often  used  in  schools  today  because  the  teacher  has 
the  alternative  of  using  teaching  aids  in  her  room  or 
not  using  them  at  all. 

In  Westfield  High  School  I  started  seven  years  ago 
by  moving  equipment  all  over  our  thirty-classroom 
building  and  letting  teachers  use  it  as  best  they  could 
with  help  from  me  before  school  and  between  periods. 
I  found  that  classrooms  had  many  disadvantages  as 
a  place  for  sound  and  projection  equipment.  The  walls 
were  hard  and  sound  bounced  from  everything  before 
it  reached  student  ears.  The  windows  were  large  and 
had  to  be  fitted  with  dark  curtains  that  were  expen- 
sive, unreliable,  and  not  efificient  in  darkening  the 
room.  The  electric  outlets  were  few  in  number,  badly 
located,  and  on  over-loaded  lines.  Desks  often  had  to 
be  moved  into  a  special  position.  No  table  in  the  room 
was  adequate  for  a  heavy  sound  projector.  Most 
teachers  were  not  mechanically  inclined  and  got  into 
all  kinds  of  trouble  which  soured  them  on  teaching 
aids.  It  looked  as  though  teaching  aids  could  be  suc- 
cessful only  in  a  few  rooms  and  by  a  few  teachers. 

Two  years  ago,  with  a  new  title  and  more  time,  I 
decided  there  must  be  a  better  way  of  serving  my 
teachers  and  their  classes.  I  managed  to  get  a  room 
about  twenty  by  sixty  feet  made  originally  for  a  shop. 
I  had  a  partition  built  across  one  end  wliich  divides 
it  into  an  office  and  an  audience  room. 


Portable  Pupils  in  a 
Permanent  Projection  Room. 


The  oiTice  contains  desks,  work  benches,  darkroom, 
and  projectors  permanently  set  up  behind  ports  which 
open  into  the  audience  room.  The  mechanics  of  teach- 
ing aids  goes  on  here.  Senior  business  girls  do  the  typ- 
ing and  bookkeeping.  Boys  work  on  equipment,  pro- 
ject films,  or  study  their  school  work.  Without  these 
students  giving  their  study  hall  time,  I  would  accom- 
plish much  less.  One  sound  projector,  filmstrip  projec- 
tor, transcription  player,  and  radio  are  constantly  ready 
for  use  without  special  setting  up.  A  spare  of  each  is 
available  for  emergency  use  or  for  moving  to  other 
schools  and  our  auditorium. 

The  audience  room  seats  a  hundred  pupils  which 
means  that  two  or  three  class  groups  can  meet  at  once 
if  wanted.  The  windows  are  painted  black  so  that 
the  room  is  darkened  simply  by  turning  down  the 
light  dimmer  to  the  desired  degree.  Heavy  cloth 
drapes  hung  on  the  wall  improve  the  acoustics.  Hav- 
ing the  noisy  projector  behind  a  partition,  helps,  too. 
An  eight  by  ten  foot  beaded  screen  is  always  in  place  on 
the  small  stage  in  front. 

I  have  found  that  this  system,  where  only  the  pupils 
are  portable,  works  very  well.  Any  teacher  can  have 
what  she  wants  without  concerning  herself  with  any 
mechanics  of  operation.  She  arranges  for  what  she 
wants  in  advance,  prepares  her  class,  walks  down  with 
them  at  the  scheduled  time  and  then  goes  back  with 
them.  We  often  have  three  dilTerent  classes  during  one 
sixty-minute  period.  The  saving  of  my  time  and  wear 
and  tear  on  equipment  is  also  important.  The  same 
crew  of  boys  and  girls  operate  all  assembly  programs 
which  regularly  have  public  address,  lantern  slides  for 
songs,  and  about  one  film  per  week. 

I   also   provide   teaching   aids   service   to   six   grade 

(Concluded  on  page  260) 
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A  Monthly  Service 

Audio-Visual  Aids  and 
Jewish  Education 

JOSEPH  GREENSTEIN.  Executive  Secretary 
Zionist  Organization  of  America 
41  E.  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  17 

IN  tlie  Teachers'  Institute  of  Yeshiva  University  I 
teach  a  course  which  in  Hebrew  is  called  "Chinush 
Chusyoni" — in  English,  "Sensory  Perception  Educa- 
tion.'' This  seems  to  me  to  tell  comprehensively  what 
audio-visual  education  is  or  should  be. 

The  need  for  audio-visual  education  becomes  greater 
the  more  complex  life  becomes,  and  the  more  interest- 
ing and  richer  we  try  to  make  it.  It  is  a  two-way  street. 
We  try  to  bring  all  our  senses  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  better  and  the  quicker  to  learn  it.  imderstand 
it,  experience,  appreciate  and  enjoy  it. 

The  more  advances  science  and  civilization  make,  the 
more  we  are  victims  of  verbalism  plus  the  newer  and 
more  intricate  forms  of  communication  and  propaganda. 
One  must  learn  how  to  read  a  book,  a  map,  a  chart, 
cartoon,  newspaper,  glass  slide  and  filmstrip.  One 
must  learn  how  to  listen — to  the  radio,  phonograph, 
recital,  to  forums  and  lectures,  to  sound  film  and  to 
nature  herself.  One  must  learn  how  to  feel,  taste,  and 
experience  many  new  things  in  an  expanding  way  of 
life.  In  short,  one  must  muster  the  senses  in  a  joint 
all-out  assault  on  the  complexities  of  life  to  master 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  sharpen  the  senses 
to  withstand  the  constant  barrage  of  sensory  media  and 
techniques  employed  by  individuals,  groups,  and  or- 
ganizations in  a  highly  competitive  society. 

Creative  teaching  must  employ  audio-visual  experi- 
ence. The  more  these  aids  are  used  the  more  import- 
ant the  role  of  the  teacher.  The  film  can  bring  into  the 
classroom  much  of  the  outside  world  but,  for  creative 
experience,  it  can  hardly  match  the  movie  which  the 
children  make  on  two  rollers.  One  may  get  a  set  of 
beautiful  slides  on  the  story  of  the  Purim,  but  can  this 
match  the  learning  gained  by  the  children  in  niaking 
a  set  of  slides  on  the  same  subject?  Audio-visual  aids 
must  always  remain  aids.  They  become  education  when 
used  by  the  children  as  media  for  expression  and  com- 
munication. 

The  average  Jewish  school  may  not  be  equipped  with 
films  and  many  Jewish  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
duct a  film-forum,  yet  the  Jewish  school  can  hardly 
escape  empluving  audio-visual  experience.  Judaism  as 
a  way  of  life  has  always  employed  such  means.  The 
teacher  must  understand  visual  media  and  employ  them 
with  some  common  sense.  A  glance  at  some  of  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
point. 

Audio-visual  education  is  underway  (1)  when  the 
children  keep  a  scrapbook  and  daily  bring  pictures  to 
illustrate  the  words  they  learn,  (2)  in  the  playing  of 
such  games  as  "Simon  Says".   (3)   when  the  children 


WILLIAM  S.  HOCKMAN,  Editor 
2043  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

read  their  Bible  Comics,  (4)  when  the  children  drama- 
tize some  incident  from  that  most  dramatic  of  all  books, 
the  Bible.  Visual  education  continues  as  the  ceremonies 
and  customs  surrounding  the  Jewish  holidays  are 
studied  and  observed  in  the  home  and  the  school. 
(Rosh  Hashanah  has  the  Shofe^;  Yom  Kippur  the 
Kittle;  Succos  the  Booth,  Palm  and  Citron,  etc.)  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  lower  classes  the  children  should  build 
a  Tabernacle  which  they  should  use  for  worship  so  that 
they  will  enter  the  Congregations  better  equipped  in 
understanding  and  experience.  And  now  for  an  ex- 
aiTiple. 

A  certain  group  undertook  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
hibit of  Jewish  ceremonial  objects.     The  project  had 


Jewish  ceremonial  objects  and  ceremonies. 

several  objectives:  (T)  To  learn  through  doing,  (2) 
to  correlate  the  subjects  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies,  and  a  functional  Jewish  vocabu- 
lary, (3)  to  build  an  active  relationship  between  child, 
home  and  synagogue,  (4)  and  to  help  foster  correct 
study  habits  and  library  use,  to  introduce  the  Yiddish, 
Hebrew  and  Anglo-Jewish  press,  and  to  foster  the 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a  functional  source. 

The  class  was  divided  into  three  groups — one  to 
concern  itself  with  the  Jewish  ceremonial  objects  in 
the  home,  another  with  the  ceremonial  objects  of  the 
.synagogue,  and  the  third  to  study  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects. Each  group  elected  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 
The  broad  plan  of  action  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  ob- 
jectives to  pave  the  way  for  group  discussion.  The 
first  group  (home)  listed  Mc::i(cah.  Candlesticks,  Clial- 
lali.  Havdolah  (  Spices  and  Taper)  Tefillin,  Talis,  Bible, 
Scdar  Plate,  and  many  other  o1)jects.  The  second  group 
(synagogue)  made  a  long  list  which  included  Misroh, 

(Concluded  on  page  244) 
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Film  and  Radio  in  the  Andes 

CLARENCE  W.  JONES,  Co-Director 
Radio  Station  "The  Voice  of  The  Andes"* 

THE  modem  counterpart  of  the  early  circuit-rider 
is  the  Gospel  Sound  Bus.  It  does  the  same  job 
but  covers  its  territory  with  more  speed  and  conven- 
ience. As  conceived  and  carried  out  by  Radio  Station 
HCJB,  the  pioneer  missionary  broadcaster  operating 
since  1931  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  the  Gospel  Sound  Bus 
becomes  an  efficient  audio-visual  machine  to  aid  the 
missionary  in  his  .task.  Dubbed  "Radio  Rodante" 
(literally  "Rolling  Radio")  the  HCJB  Sound  Bus 
combines  the  science  and  art  of  electronics  with  motion 
pictures  to  present  attractively  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Ecuador's  mountains  and  coast. 

With  its  special  body  built  in  Quito  over  a  standard 
one-ton  American  truck  chassis,  the  Radio  Rodante 
was  a  one-room  workshop-on-wheels.  It  could  become 
a  transmitter  shack,  a  radio  studio,  and  a  movie  pro- 
jection booth  on  demand.  Sometimes  it  served  all  three 
purposes  at  once,  but  so  compact  and  functional  was 
the  layout  of  equipment  that  two  missionaries  could 
operate  everything  easily.  A  100- watt  broadcast  trans- 
mitter fully  equipped  with  turntable  and  receiver  was 
used  to  broadcast  programs  over  a  portable  antenna 
system  which  could  be  installed  quickly  whenever  the 
truck  stopped.  Parts  of  the  transmitter  served  as  the 
public  address  system  with  its  two  loudspeakers  in- 
stalled in  the  car's  roof.  For  flexibility  the  radio  and 
public  address  system  could  be  operated  independently 
or  simultaneously. 

A  16  mm  movie  projector  could  be  operated  from  the 
rear  end  of  the  Gospel  Sound  Bus,  using  travelogue 
and  other  films  as  a  medium  of  educational  and  spiritual 
instruction.  To  accomodate  the  usual  crowds  of  several 
hundred  which  attended  the  night  services  conducted 
by  the  HCJB  workers,  a  large  size  beaded  screen  was 
used.  Where  the  audience  of  one  provincial  capital 
mounted  to  nearly  2.000.  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  very 
large  sheet  which  proved  transparent  enough  so  the 
crowds  could  watch  the  picture  from  both  sides  of 
the  improvised  screen.  That  the  titles  and  the  action 
were  in  reverse  for  half  the  audience  never  fazed 
them  a  bit ! 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel  Sound  Bus  on 
the  foreign  field  depends  on  how  its  advantages  are 
exploited.  A  special  government  permit  was  secured 
allowing  the  Radio  Rodante  to  operate  in  any  part 
of  Ecuador  it  could  get  to.  That  took  care  of  the  oppo- 
sition when  it  attempted  to  stop  the  missionaries  in 
their  work.  The  proper  approach  was  always  attempted 
in  each  village  with  respect  to  the  local  authorities. 
The  town  "jefe  politico"  (mayor)  was  invited  to  be 
the  first  to  speak  in  the  program  of  the  Rodante.  The 
best  musicians  and  military  bands  were  requested  to 
take  part.  Enthusiasm  rose  as  assurance  was  given 
that  not  only  the  loudspeakers  would  carry  the  speeches 
and  the  music,  but  the  transmitter  would  actually  broad- 
cast the  ])roceedings  to  all  of  Ecuador.     ( Where  the 


occasion  warranted  it,  these  local  "remote"  programs 
would  be  picked  up  in  Quito  and  put  over  the  main 
stations  of  the  HCJB  system — now  six  in  number). 
After  the  local  talent  had  been  amply  displayed,  the 
missionaries  gradually  turned  the  tide  of  the  program 
toward  spiritual  objectives.  Through  the  pictures  on 
the  screen,  and  explained  over  the  P.  A.  system,  a  full- 
fiedged  Gospel  sermon  could  easily  and  naturally  be 
introduced  in  villages  that  would  scarcely  suffer  an 
evangelical  worker  to  set  foot  in  their  midst.  Distri- 
bution of  tracts  and  Testaments  followed  the  programs 
which  was  usually  conducted  in  the  main  plaza  of  the 
town.  The  net  results  could  be  counted  in  some  pro- 
fessions of  faith,  and  also  in  stimulating  the  native 
believers  and  workers  resident  in  that  area.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  fruit  came  in  breaking  down,  thru  this 
audio-visual  approach,  the  prejudices  against  evangeli- 
cal Christianity,  making  easier  and  more  fruitful  the 
later  follow-up  work  of  Bible  colporters  and  mission- 
aries. 


*Casilla  691,  Quito,  Ecuador;  or  156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  10 


Gospel  Sound  Bus — "Radio  Rodante" 

An  added  ministry  of  the  Radio  Rodante  was  that 
of  helping  to  service  the  radio  receivers  which  had 
been  judiciously  placed  at  strategic  points  to  tune  in 
programs  of  HCJB  for  a  given  neighborhood.  This 
"radio  circle"  idea  brought  into  play  the  individual 
Christians  of  selected  villages  who  were  recruited  to 
use  of  radios  loaned  to  them  by  HCJB  to  evangelize 
their  neighbors. 

The  first  Rodante,  now  enjoying  old-age  retirement 
while  serving  as  a  school  bus  for  missionaries'  children, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  mobile  radio  unit  developed  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  during  World  War  II. 
This  truck  and  trailer  unit  comprises  a  300-watt  phone 
(450  watt  C.  W.)  transmitter  with  two  excellent  re- 
ceivers and  all  associated  equipment.  A  lOKW  gaso- 
line-electric generator  moimted  in  the  trailer  can  be 
operated  even  while  the  truck  is  in  motion.  When 
stationary,  the  power  plant  can  be  placed  100  feet 
from  the  truck.  Whip  type  antennas  for  transmis- 
sion and  reception  extend  from  the  truck's  top.  All 
the  ecjuipment  is  shock-moimted  in  rubber — ideal  for 
the  rough  roads  of  the  mission  fields.  The  truck  is  an 
extra  rugged  Army  type,  able  to  ford  water  up  to  32 
inches.  The  front  wheel  drive  enables  it  to  climb 
slopes  of  65  degrees.  Everything  about  the  unit  is 
ideally  suited  for  the  mission  field. 

Two  outside  cabinets  are  attached  to  the  truck. 
HCJB  plans  to  use  one  of  these  for  books  and  the 
other  for  first  aid  and  clinical  supplies.    These  truck 
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trailer  mobile  units  can  be  puchased  as  war-surplus 
equipment.  They  sell  for  $4,500  complete  to  drive  away 
(Chicago)  and  are  reputed  to  have  cost  around  $18,000 
each.  Oil  and  exploration  companies  are  buying  them 
up  fast.  The  Chinese  government  alone  purchased  33 
of  these  units  from  an  RFC  agent  recently.  Any  in- 
terested missionary  society  will  need  to  act  quickly. 
Inquiries  can  be  addressed  to  the  Hallicrafter  Radio 
Corporation,  3025  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Observations  of  a  Schoolman 
and  Churchman 

ERNEST  TIEMANN,  Director  of  Visual  Education 
Pueblo  Junior  College,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

I  Am  serving  as  director  of  visual  education  for 
Pueblo  Junior  College.  We  are  very  busy  now 
setting  up  a  regional  center  of  teaching  materials.  By 
September  1st  we  should  have  about  ten  thousand  dol- 
dars  worth  of  teaciring  materials  at  the  center  read)'  for 
use  by  the  schools  and  organizations  of  this  region. 

From  my  home  I  operate  the  Religious  Film  Center. 
For  about  16  years  I  was  Director  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion for  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  was  about  1937  that 
I  began  to  use  visual  aids  in  my  educational  work  in 
the  church.  I  saw  the  tremendous  role  that  visual  aids 
could  play  in  furthering  the  education  of  church  mem- 
bers, old  and  young.  At  that  time  I  worked  with  silent 
films  and  slidefilms.  Later  I  became  interested  in  sound 
films,  especially  the  St.  Paul  Series. 

When  I  joined  the  college  faculty  three  years  ago  I 
decided  to  develop  a  program  for  the  churches  of  this 
region.  I  gathered  my  own  library  of  religious  teaching 
materials  which  includes  all  the  Cathedral  Films  and 
slides  as  well  as  other  selected  materials.  I  knew  most 
of  the  church  leaders.  I  discussed  with  them  the  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  church's  educational  program. 
I  tried  to  find  out  what  their  needs  were  and  made  an 
effort  to  discover  how  they  could  be  met. 

For  two  years  I  have  provided  projection  equipment 
for  the  churches  in  order  that  they  might  begin  to  use 
visual  aids  and  thereby  create  an  interest  in  their  use. 
I  developed  a  rental  service  of  religious  teaching  ma- 
terials. Pastors  and  directors  of  religious  education 
were  invited  to  my  house  to  discuss  how  best  to  utilize 
these  materials  and  develop  a  permanent  program  in 
the  church.  This  service  was  welcomed  by  pastors  and 
laymen. 

Now  we  have  about  six  "chairmen  of  visual  educa- 
tion committees"  functioning  among  the  churches.  It 
is  my  plan  to  call  them  together  periodically  to  serve  as 
a  previewing  panel  for  the  new  material  I  hope  to  make 
available  to  the  churches  thru  rental  library.  This  panel 
will  soon  make  plans  for  a  visual  aids  institute.  This 
pattern  of  action  should  help  in  selecting  better  teach- 
ing materials  and  it  should  assist  in  securing  better 
utilization  of  materials. 

I  hope  that  I  might  help  our  church  leaders  and 
encourage  them  to  carry  on  research  activities  in  this 
field.  More  literature  is  coming  from  the  presses  month 
by  month.  I  feel  we  are  making  headway.  The  road 
ahead  is  challenging.  We  are  going  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 


Worthy  of  His  Hire 

6  i  f"  I T  OMORROW  afternoon  we  are  having  a  movie 
A  as  a  part  of  our  ladies  aid  society  program  and 
we  can't  find  any  one  to  show  the  picture  for  us. 
Will  you  bring  your  machine  and  come  over?  It  is 
only  a  thirty-minute  picture." 

There  it  was — an  invitation  to  do  a  neighborly  act ! 

Before  I  answered  I  made  several  inquiries:  Did 
you  call  Mr.  Blank,  over  on  your  side  of  town,  who 
projects  pictures  as  part  of  his  business  as  an  equip- 
ment dealer?    Do  you  expect  to  pay  for  this  service? 

"We  asked  Mr.  Blank.  His  charge  is  fifteen  dollars, 
but  he  said  that  he  would  cut  it  to  ten  because  we  were 
a  church  group.  Don't  you  think  that  is  too  high  ?  It's 
only  a  short  picture." 

My  reply  was  immediate,  and  positive  and  it  was 
"No," 

"How  do  you  figure  it?" 

Then  I  explained  that  this  group  wanted  competent 
projection.  I  pointed  out  that  they  wanted  the  pro- 
jectionist to  be  there  and  all  set  up  before  the  lunch- 
eon began.  He  would  be  asked  to  start  the  film 
about  2  o'clock  and  finish  at  about  2:30,  and  that  he 
would  need  to  remain  until  the  rest  of  the  program 
was  finished  before  he  could  pack  up  and  leave.  In  all 
these  suppositions  I   was  right. 

Then  I  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ator would  need  to  leave  his  place  of  business  by  eleven 
o'clock  to  get  to  the  church  by  12  noon,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  close  to  four  o'clock  before  he  could  get 
back  to  his  establishment  and  unpacked.  This  would 
add  up  to  about  five  hours  of  time. 

My  interlocutor  gasped.  "Five  hours?  I  never 
thought  of  that!" 

While  she  was  thinking,  I  asked  her  if  her  husband 
would  lug  several  hundred  pounds  of  equipment  worth 
seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  around  for  five  hours 
for  ten  dollars.  I  asked,  further,  if  she  thought  that  it 
was  fair  to  expect  Mr.  Blank  to  work  for  the  church 
for  nothing.  There  was  a  long  silence.  It  was  broken 
by  a  question. 

"Would  you  happen  to  have  the  telephone  number 
of  Mr.  Blank?" 

I  gave  her  the  number,  and  reflected,  as  I  turned  to 
other  things,  that  the  professional  projectionist  is  gen- 
erally competent,  eager  to  accommodate,  and  certainly 
worthy  of  his  hire. 

Visual  education  must  be  paid  for  by  some  one.  It  is 
only  fair  that  the  church  should  pay  for  what  it  re- 
ceives. After  all,  it  is  our  Scripture  which  says  "a 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire". 

New  Release 

•  The  God  of  Creation  (A  Sermon  From  Science), 
is  the  second  in  a  series  of  natural  color  sound  films 
produced  by  Irwin  A.  Moon  and  sponsored  by  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  153  Institute  Place,  Chicago 
10.  .Animation,  time-lapse  photography,  and  ingenious 
photonu'crography  are  employed  to  present  the  celestial 
and  the  mundane.  It  is  16mm  and  runs  42  minutes. 
Film,  projector,  and  projectionist  are  available  to  local 
churches  and  organizations  on  an  offering  basis.  Write 
direct  tt)  the  Institute  for  further  information. 
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We  Used  . . . 

Recently  our  Intermediates  had  two  lessons  on  the 
question,  "What  is  God  like?".  During  the  worship 
period  on  the  first  Sunday  the  kodachrome  slide  set, 
The  Prodigal  Son,  was  shown  during  the  reading  of 
this  story.  Then  there  followed  the  general  discussion 
of  the  lesson  topic.  On  the  second  Sunday  a  list  of  cjues- 
tions  concerning  the  film  was  placed  on  the  black- 
board and  briefl}  explained,  and  after  a  short  wor- 
ship service,  the  film  The  Prodigal  Son  was  shown. 
In  the  lesson  period  w'hich  followed  the  film,  the 
slides  were  again  shown  and  the  questions  raised 
by  the  film  were  discussed  as  they  were  suggested 
by  each   slide. 

To  a  long  list  of  visual  materials  used  through 
many  years  in  the  church  has  been  added  the  motion 
picture.  While  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  vis- 
ual aid  to  date,  it  does  not  make  other  aids  obsolete. 
Rather,  it  creates  a  greater  demand  for  other  visual 
materials  and  at  the  same  time  increases  their  value. 
I  believe  in  visual  aids — plural ! 

CHARLES  W.  TYRRELL,  D.R.E. 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Evansville,  Indiana 

Pictures  and  Preaching 

TOO  many  pastors  believe  that  visual  education  in 
the  church  begins  with  motion  pictures.  Not  so. 
Flat  pictures  skillfully  used  can  enrich  and  vitalize 
worship  and  preaching.  During  six  Sundays  in  Lent 
Rev.  R.  L.  Krepps,  Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  used  miniature  color  prints  in  what 
he  calls  "picture  inspired  worship".  The  prints  were 
artistically  mounted  on  the  fronts  of  the  church  bulletin 
for  each  Sunday.  They  harmonized  with  the  theme 
of  worship,  and  became  the  central  idea  for  a  three- 
point  sermon:  a)  the  picture  and  the  artist,  b)  inter- 
pretation of  the  picture,  c)  the  idea  of  the  picture  in 
present  day  situations. 

Here  is  a  technique  for  picture  utilization  which 
others  can  use.  Pastor  Krepps  says  that  his  congrega- 
tions expressed  appreciation  for  this  type  of  service. 
Two  typical  programs,  omitting  the  other  elements  of 
the  service,  are  as  follows : 

(A)  The  Picture  :  Go  Forth  And  Preach 

by  Burnand 
The  Sermon  Theme :    "Commissioned" 
The  Hymns :  "Jesus  Calls  Us  O'er 

The  Tumult" 
"Hark!  The  Voice  of 
Jesus  Calling" 
The  Scripture :  Matt.  28 :  19-20 

(B)  The  Picture:  Christ  Bejore  Pilate 

by  Munkacsy 
The  Sermon  Theme :    "Quiet  Courage" 
The  Hymns :  "God  Is  My  Strong 

Salvation" 
"Christ's  Life  Our  Code" 
The  Scripture:  Mark  15:  1-14 

For  the  outlines  for  the  other  services,  and  for 
additional  information  about  these  services,  write 
direct  to  the  Rev.  Krepps. 

(The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  receive  and  re- 
port other  types  of  utilization.) 


Visual  Aids  and  Jewish  Education 

(Concluded  from  page  241) 

Bivroh.  Parkhct.  Torah,  Mcnorah,  Esrog,  etc.  The 
third  group  listed  Chuppah  (Bridal  Canopy),  Mikvah 
( Ritualarium ) ,  Flag,  Ten  Commandments,  Mogen  Da- 
vid, and  others. 

After  the  listing  came  the  discussions  which  revolved 
around  three  general  questions:  What  is  a  Jewish 
ceremonial  object,  what  is  its  function,  and  what  is  its 
purpose?  A  description  of  each  object  was  drawn  up 
which  told  what  it  was,  when  it  was  used,  and  what  it 
stood  for  and  taught.  Stories  and  articles  were  collect- 
ed about  the  various  objects. 

After  this  came  the  exhibit  itself.  Cases  were  con- 
structed and  the  lay-out  for  the  objects  decided.  A  catal- 
ogtie  in  the  nature  of  a  newspaper  was  made  about  the 
exhibit  and  a  dramatic  review  of  the  exhibit  entitled, 
"Jewish  Ceremonial  Objects  On  Parade",  was  pre- 
sented at  the  closing  assembly  of  the  school  year.  A 
slide  lecture,  "A  Jewish  Boy  Reviews  His  Ceremonial 
Objects",  was  made  and  the  continuity  narrative  writ- 
ten by  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  all  benefits  of  such 
a  project  was  the  creation  of  a  piece  of  curriculum  ma- 
terial to  be  used  by  succeeding  classes. 

News  Notes 

■  Church  School  Pictures,  Inc.  (Old  Arcade,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio)  has  announced  the  initiation  of  a  series 
of  previews  for  Monday  noon  of  each  week.  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Laganke,  proprietor,  believes  that  ministers  and 
interested  laymen  will  welcome  a  chance  to  see-before- 
they-use.  An  announcement  goes  out  each  week  of 
what  is  to  be  shown  and  those  who  are  interested  can 
plan  to  attend  these  noontime  showings.  Up  to  forty 
interested  and  enthusiastic  previewers  have  shown  up 
each  Monday. 

■  Early  in  April  the  second  issue  of  a  Bulletin  for 
workers  in  religious  education  was  sent  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Religious  Education  of  The  Church  of 
England  In  Canada  (604  Jarvis  Street.  Toronto  5, 
Ont.).  The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  is  The  Rev.  A. 
Harding  Priest,  associate  secretary  of  the  department. 
Because  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids  in  church  school  teaching,  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  this  subject  in  this  issue. 

■  An  afternoon  demonstration  of  projected  visual 
aids  was  recently  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mosca,  of 
the  Visual  Education  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Allegheny  County  (Pa.),  for  the  stu- 
dents and  ministers  of  the  Pittsburgh-Xenia  LTnited 
Presbyterian  Seminary.  Purpose  in  selection,  careful 
planning,  and  maximum  participation  were  the  prin- 
ciples most  stressed. 

■  The  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church 
of  Massillon,  Ohio,  had  visually  aided  Lenten  services 
this  year.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Paul  L.  Baumgartner, 
writes :  "We  had  almost  five  hundred  people  out  for 
the  first  Lenten  mid-week  service.  Preaching  and 
singing  from  the  screen  is  new  here  and  every  one 
was  enthusiastic  with  the  first  venture." 
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The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


Community  Use  of  Films  for 
International  Understanding 

RUTH  MacLEECH* 

SHIRLEY,  Massachusetts,  is  a  small  town  near 
Fort  Devens.  It  is  a  town  with  healthy  interests 
in  its  own  welfare  and  the  relationship  of  that  welfare 
to  events  in  the  world  at  large.  This  article  describes 
a  project  in  which  films  for  international  understand- 
ing were  used  to  promote  both  of  those  interests.  Al- 
though carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Shirley  USO 
Club,  the  project  illustrates  certain  principles  equally 
applicable  to  various  types  of  organizations  and  com- 
munities. 

A  community  film  committee  met  to  discuss  the  use 
of  so-called  "educational"  films  in  our  Club.  At  that 
meeting  the  committee  made  the  following  suggestions 
for  a  series  of  film  programs :  ( 1 )  That  the  series  be 
called  United  Nations  Programs.  (2)  That  various 
"nationality"  groups  from  the  town  be  called  in  to 
sponsor  individual  programs.  (3)  That  a  feature 
length  film,  a  comedy,  and  a  short  related  topic  be 
the  pictorial  content  of  the  program.  These  sugges- 
tions were  followed,  and  a  series  of  six  United  Na- 
tions Friday  nights  were  tentatively  drawn  up.  .Ac- 
tualh',  when  each  sponsoring  agency  was  contacted. 
the  plans  were  not  only  accepted  but  so  expanded  that 
the  series  turned  out  to  be  a  series  of  six  United  Na- 
tions Film  "Festivals".  The  festival  nature  of  the 
programs  can  be  seen  from  the  description  which  fol- 
lows. 

Each  sponsoring  group  decided  upon  the  films  they 
wished  to  see.  Each  group  helped  in  the  publicizing 
of  the  event,  and  sent  a  committee  to  help  welcome 
and  seat  the  guests,  who  were  service  people  from  Fort 
Devens  and  adult  members  of  the  community  of  Shir- 
ley. Finally,  the  group  usually  suggested  other  ideas 
that  helped  round  out  the  evening. 


^Formerly  program  director  of  the  USO  Club  in  Shirley,  Mass. 
Now  Visual  Education  Director,  The  Samuel  Adams  School 
for  Social  Studies,  Boston,  Mass. 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey 

Polish  Program — There  is  a  large  group  of  Polish 
origin  in  Shirley.  The  Polish-American  Society  sent 
a  committee  to  plan  with  the  USO  Film  Committee. 
In  addition  to  assuming  the  responsibilities  mentioned 
above,  they  suggested  that  they  bring  refreshments. 
The  President  of  the  Society  agreed  to  be  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

The  feature  of  this  program  was  the  War  Depart- 
ment's film.  The  A^asis  Strike,  showing  the  entry  of 
the  Nazis  into  Poland.  Instead  of  shorts,  the  com- 
mittee chose  the  film  Silent  Village  to  accompany  the 
feature.  Siletit  Village  is  the  Welsh  miners'  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Lidice.  The  introduction  to  the  films 
was  given  in  English  and  in  Polish  by  a  school  teacher 
of  the  community.  The  evening  was  rounded  out 
with  the  dancing  of  polkas  to  old  fashioned  Polish 
m.usic. 

French  Program — The  Shirley  group  of  French 
origin  sponsored  this  next  program.  The  film  portion 
of  the  program  was  to  be  made  up  of  a  set  of  films 
from  the  Boston  "French  Press  Information"  group, 
and  was  to  include  the  film  The  Liberation  of  Paris, 
but  the  films  arrived  too  late.  An  emergency  set  of 
shorts  was  substituted.  This  is  a  contingency  which 
any  sponsor  of  a  film  program  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  at  any  time.  A  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
program  was  the  leading  of  the  group  in  French  sing- 
ing by  a  young  man  of  French  background.  This  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  group.  Some  attempt  was 
made  at  dancing  French  quadrilles. 

United  States  Program — The  next  program  cen- 
tered about  the  United  States,  and  was  based  on  the 
theme  "America,  the  Land."  The  local  Grange  was 
the  sponsor  of  this  program,  and  the  local  Master 
of  the  Grange  conducted  the  program. 

This  group  brought  a  new  idea.  Before  the  films 
got  under  way,  they  had  arranged  for  a  complete  enter- 
tainment   program    with    talent    recruited    from    local 


Two  of  the  exhibits  on  the  United  Nations  in  the  USO  club  in  Shirley. 
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communities.  They  opened  with  the  national  anthem, 
followed  it  with  Western  singing,  readings,  and  humor- 
ous recitations.  During  the  film  program,  while  the 
reels  were  being  rewound  or  changed,  they  conducted 
group  singing  of  American  songs. 

The  film  program  consisted  of  a  cartoon.  Barnyard 
film,  The  Battle  of  Britain.  The  Board  of  Selectmen 
Whoopee,  a  Department  of  Agriculture  technicolor 
short,  Farm  Garden,  and  the  feature,  which  was  that 
outstanding  American  documentary,  The  River.  A  lo- 
cal citizen  sent  the  Club  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
poetry  of  the  film  a  week  before  the  program,  so  that 
people  could  become  familiar  with  it.  Following  the 
film  program,  sandwiches  and  colTee  were  served,  atter 
which  the  group  rounded  out  the  evening  with  com- 
munity singing. 

The  sponsorship  of  the  three  remaining  programs 
of  the  series  was  undertaken  by  the  town  of  Shirley 
itself,  as  it  was  felt  that  there  were  no  local  groups  of 
Russian,  Chinese  or  British  origin  to  sponsor  such 
programs. 

Russian  Program — The  Russian  prograin  was 
sponsored  by  the  Shirley  Recreation  Committee.  The 
evening  was  opened  with  the  playing  of  recordings  of 
Soviet  songs.  The  film  program  consisted  of  a  short 
film,  Soviet  School  Child,  put  out  by  the  British  In- 
formation Ministry,  and  the  second  part  of  the  War 
Department's  Battle  of  Russia.  Since  there  was  no 
specifically  Russian  entertainment  available,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
serving  some  refreshments  that  would  be  appropriate. 
So  real  Russian  flavor  was  added  to  the  evening  when 
the  group  gathered  downstairs  to  partake  of  Borsht. 
This  concoction  made  a  big  hit,  and  second  and  third 
helpings  were  called  for. 

Chinese  Program — The  Shirley  Board  of  Educa- 
tion sponsored  the  Chinese  program,  starting  the  even- 
ing with  the  playing  of  recordings  of  Chinese  songs. 
The  two  films.  Inside  Fighting  China  and  China  Strikes 
Back,  were  shown.  By  the  time  the  films  were  over, 
steaming  chow  mein,  served  in  Chinese  style,  was  wait- 
ing for  the  group. 

British  Program — The  last  program  in  the  series 
was  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
of  Shirley,  and  was  concerned  with  Great  Britain.  The 
USO  Film  Committee  Chairman  wound  up  his  chair- 
manship of  the  series  and  introduced  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  This  latter  gentleman  said 
a  few  words  in  appreciation  of  the  series  and  tied  up 
the  significance  of  the  programs  with  what  was  happen- 
ing in  world  aft'airs. 

The  film  portion  of  the  program  consisted  of  a  car- 
toon, a  short  called  Village  School,  put  out  by  the 
British  Information  Ministry,  and  the  War  Department 
film,  The  Battle  of  Britain.  The  Board  of  Selectmen 
brotight  the  program  to  a  dramatic  conclusion  by  serv- 
ing, in  English  style,  plum  pudding  soaked  in  brandy 
and  lit  to  burn  with  a  blue  flame. 

Unsolicited  requests  were  made  for  a  similar  series 
of  film  programs  to  be  conducted  in  the  future.  These 
requests  were  backed  up  by  a  formal  vote  of  approval 
by  the  audience. 


The  Application  of  Military  Audio-Visual 
Techniques  To  Civilian  Teaching 

{Conlinucd  jrom  I'aoc  235) 

now  would  assure  a  momentous  start  in  the  direction 
of  complete  and  effective  usage.  Thousands  of  profes- 
sional teachers  are  in  the  process  of  returning  to  their 
jobs  enriched  in  the  training  and  experience  of  using 
effectively  audio-visual  materials  in  Army  or  Navy 
training  programs.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  teaching 
with  these  materials  and  will  form  an  appreciable 
nucleus  of  professional  teachers  who  will  assure  a 
successful  beginning  in  both  planning  and  utilization, 
the  sure   road   to   maximum   educational   achievement. 

With  the  Obstacles  Overcome 
Civilian  education  can  profit  immeasurably  from  this 
technique  once  proper  audio-visual  materials  are  made 
available  and  can  be  correctly  utilized  on  a  sufficiently 
extensive  scale.  The  mental  processes  of  learning  are 
the  same  in  peacetime  as  they  are  in  wartime.  Teach- 
ing techniques  found  to  be  successful  in  the  armed 
forces  will  be  at  least  equally  successful  in  civilian 
education.  Civilian  students  have  more  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  may  anticipate  permanent  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  they  learn,  while  soldiers  and  sailors 
were,  by  necessity,  frequently  required  to  pursue  sub- 
jects in  which  they  had  little  or  no  natural  interest 
and  in  which  they  saw  no  permanent  value.  The  idea 
that  men  in  the  armed  forces  learned  new  subjects 
rapidly  because  they  were  commanded  to  do  so  or  were 
under  pressure  does  not  hold.  The  normal  human  ele- 
ments of  weakness  and  difficulty  were  present  even 
more  than  in  civilian  education,  for  added  to  these 
were  the  elements  of  excitement,  dislocation,  and  mem- 
tal  confusion  associated  with  a  nation  at  war.  Since 
audio-visual  techniques  were  overwhelmingly  success- 
ful in  motivating,  simplifying,  standardizing,  and 
speeding  up  learning  even  under  these  adverse  condi- 
tions, can  their  extensive  utilization  under  the  more 
favorable  circumstances  of  civilian  life  be  anything 
but  more  profitable?  Civilian  education  can  have  this 
benefit  immediately  ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  adopting 
and  practicing  this  proven  technique  immediately. 

(TO  B£  CONCLUDED  IN  JUNE) 


It  is  our  feeling  that  these  programs  accomplished 
a  number  of  fine  things.  They  drew  the  soldier  and 
the  community  together  on  a  rich  cultural  basis.  They 
drew  the  various  nationality  groups  in  the  community 
together.  They  contributed  definitely  to  better  under- 
standing of  world  affairs  and  our  community's  rela- 
tionship to  them.  All  of  the  programs  were  well  at- 
tended, bringing  into  the  work  many  new  volunteers. 
Many  jx-ople  who  came  said  they  never  had  been  in 
the  building  before.  New  sources  for  volunteer  help 
for  future  community  activities  of  various  sorts  were 
made  available.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
films  will  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  these 
activities  and  will  continue  to  provide  a  focus  for 
community  solidarity  and  worth-while  projects  in  fu- 
ture community  life. 
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The  ABCs  of  Audio- Visual  Equipment 


Projector  Parade  II 

READER  enthusiasm  for  the  first  "Projector  Pa- 
rade" appearing  in  the  March  issue  has  indicated 
the  desirability  of  following  a  similar  presentation  this 
month,  dealing  with  standard  and  miniature  slide,  film 
strip,  and  opac|ue  projection  equipment.  Although  the 
listing   is   rather   extensive,   the   equipment    illustrated 


Edited  by 
ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER 

does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  complete  line  of  any 
one  manufacturer.  Prospective  purchasers  may  secure 
more  detailed  information  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turers or  distributors  whose  helpful  cooperation  has 
made  the  following  account  possible. 


35  mm  SLIDE  FILM  AND  MINIATURE  SLIDE  PROJECTORS 


A.    American    Optical    De 
lineascope    MK 


C.   Bausch  &   Lomb  2x2  Slide  Projector 


D.   Bell  &   Howell  Filmo   SlideMaster 
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TABLE   OF  CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   PROJECTION   EQUIPMENT  ILLUSTRATED 


Lamp       Ventilation       Heat      Lens  System        Tilting  Slide    Size    35mm    Film    Opaque       Weight 

Watts  Filter  Device         &    Position      Provision        Area  in  lbs. 


Code 
No. 

Price 
$ 

A 

62.50 

B 

22.75 

C 

33.50 

D 

287.98 

E 

36.50 

F 

60.25 

G 

85.00 

H 

42.50 

I 

55.00 

J 

70.00 

K 

60.00 

L 

85.00 

M 
N 

O 

MM 
NN 
OO 

P 
R 
Q 

s 

T 

U 


75.00 

75.00 

107.00' 
case 

62.00 
case 

62.00 
case 

99.00 
case 


130.00 

120.00 

60.00 

140.00 
140.00 
140,00 


MINIATURE  SLIDE  AND  3SMM  FILM  PROJECTORS 
30O  fan  one 


100  convection  one 

150  convection  one 

1000  fan  two 

150  convection  one 

300  fan  one 

300  fan  one 

200  convection  one 

300  convection  one 

300  convection  one 

300  convection  one 

300  convection  one 


5"-F  3.75 

4"-F  4. 

5"-F  3.8 

choice    of 
three 

5"-F  3.5 
5"-F  3.5 
5"-F  3.5 
4" 
5" 
5" 

5"-F  3.S 
5"-F  3.S 


set    screw         2x2 

horizontal 

micro-meter      2x2 

rotary 


micro. 


micro. 


micro. 


2x2 
horizontal 

2x2 
horizontal 

2x2 
horizontal 


set    screw        2x2 

horizontal 


set    screw 


micro. 


micro. 


micro. 


micro. 


micro. 


2x2 
horizontal 


2x2 
vertical 

2x2 
vertical 

2x2 
horizontal 

2x2 
horizontal 


OVERHEAD  STANDARD  SLIDE  PROJECTORS 

500       convection  choice  set    screw        3^4x4 

flat 


500       convection 
1000  fan 


choice 
one  6"-F  2.6 


set    screw        354x4 
flat 

set    screw        3;4  x  4 
flat 


(not  illustrated;  the  MM,  NN,  and  OO  are 
companion  projectors  to  the  M,  N,  and  O,  hav- 
ing fundamentally  similar  design,  but  with  con- 
ventional straight  lens  systems  instead  of  the 
"overhead"  arrangement.) 


3^x4 
horizontal 

3^x4 
horizontal 

3^x4 
horizontal 


750 
1000 
1000 

500 
500 

500 


DE  LUXE  STANDARD   SLIDE  PROJECTORS 

fan  choice 


fan 
fan 


choice 
one  choice 


set    screw        3;4  x4 

horizontal 

set    screw        3}4  x  4 

horizontal 

set    screw        3%  x  4 

horizontal 


extra  (not  illustrated) 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


COMBINATION  SLIDE  and  OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

fan  choice  set    screw        3]4  x  4 


fan 

fan 


extra         6"  x  6" 
choice  set    screw        3J4  x  4  extra        6"  x  6}^" 

9"   &   18"  set    screw        3^.^x4  e.xtra        6j4"x6'/i' 


4 
8 
17 
6 
10 
12 
9 
9 

14 
14 
19 

16 
24 
19 

21 
25 
19 

40 
40 

40 
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35  MM  SLIDE  FILM  AND  MINIATURE  SLIDE  PROJECTORS   (K,  L)  STANDARD    SLIDE    PROJEC- 

TORS   (P,   Q,   R) 


P.  American  Optical  Delineascope  GK 


L.  Three  Dimension  Co.  Dual  Purpose 


Q.  GoldE  Air-Flow 


K.  Three  Dimension   Co.  Model  300 
OVERHEAD   STANDARD    SLIDE   PROJECTORS   (M,  N,   O) 


M.  American   Optical 
Science   Delineascope 


COMBINATION    STANDARD 
AND    OPAQUE  SLIDE   PRO- 
JECTORS (S,  T,  U) 


S.  American  Optical  Delinea 
scope  VA 


T.    Bausch    &    Lomb    LRM-18 


O.  Keystone  Overhead  Projector 


U.  Beseler  AU-Purpose  OA2 
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We  Believe  7EACH-0-D\SCS  ar 
Remarkable  Achievements 

01  Qieat  SifHipceu 


TEACH-0-Discs  for  use  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  are  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  rewarding  develop- 
ments in  the  important  field  of  Audio- Visual  Education!  These 
professionally  re-enacted  scenes  from  the  immortal  works  of  the 
masters  of  literature  create  an  amazing  student  response. 

They  greatly  stimulate  interest  in  English  Literature  and  U.  S. 
History  and  are  responsible  for  vastly  improved  reading  and  speak- 
ing habits.  English,  Speech  Training  and  Public  Speaking  classes 
and  courses  in  Dramatics  and  Radio  Technique  will  also  find  great 
value  in  their  use. 

Teach-0-Discs  bring  you  a  carefully  selected  library  ol  the  great 
classics  of  English  Literature  by  Dickens,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson, 
Scott,  Browning,  Goldsmith,  Longfellow  and  others;  as  well  as 
dramatizations  of  momentous  events  in  American  History,  written 
by  Marquis  James,  the  noted  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

The  subjects  have  been  selected  from  the  syllabi  of  the  various 
states,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  teachers  and  school  admin- 
istrators, who  also  helped  to  choose  the  scenes  and  passages  that 
should  be  dramatized  from  the  longer  works.  These  discs  comple- 
ment the  books  used  in  the  course;  they  are  not  a  substitute. 

Teach-0-Discs  are  12-inch,  double-faced  records  of  78  r.p.m.  pre- 
pared especially  as  a  teaching  medium  for  school  use.  They  may 
be  played  on  any  standard  phonograph. 


Made  of  VInylite 

Yesterday — Vinylite  made  military  planes  tougher, 
forfay— Vinylite  makes  Teach-0-Discs  practically  unbreakable 
under  normal  usage.  Vinylite  is  the  amazing  new  plastic  that 
weathered  all  kinds  of  wartime  abuse  in  V-discs.  These  non-break- 
able records  were  produced  during  the  war  for  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  Vinylite  is  a  new  plastic,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
toughness,  has  these  advantages  in  Teach-0-Discs:  (1)  Has  far 
superior  tonal  quality  to  old  type  record;  (2)  Provides  longer  play- 
ing time  per  Disc;  (3)  Provides  for  safer  handling  on  part  of 
children  and  for  transportation  carriers;   (4)   Does  not  easily  warp. 

Guarantee 

If,  after  making  actual  classroom  tests  with  the  Teach-0-Discs 
for  seven  school  days,  you  are  not  fully  convinced  that  they  arouse 
interest,  illuminate  and  interpret  what  is  read,  and  stimulate  good 
reading  and  speaking  habits — then  simply  return  the  Teach- 
0-Discs  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 

Introductory  Offer — Limited  Time  Only! 

Readers  of  this  magazine  are  especially  privileged  to  be  offered 
One  FREE  Teach-0-Disc  with  each  ten  purchased  at  the  School 
Price  of  $2.50  each!  You  may  select  from  the  complete  list  which- 
ever one  you  desire  for  your  FREE  record.  This  offer  will  expire 
September  30,  1946.  Orders  for  quantities  less  than  ten  will  be 
accepted  at  the  regular  School  Price  of  $2.50  each. 


—MAIL  THIS  COUPON   NOW 


AUDIO-VISUAL  DIVISION 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

D  Please  send  Complete  List  and  Full  Information  on  Teach- 
0-Discs.  As  a  reader,  it  is  understood  that  I  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  receiving  One  FREE  Teach-0-Disc  of  my  own  se- 
lection, for  each  ten  purchased  by  September  30,  1946. 

D  Payment  enclosed  for  Teach-0-Discs  checked  in  this  adver- 
tisement.   Send  prepaid. 

n  Send  C.O.D.  the  Teach-0-Discs  checked  in  this  advertise- 
ment. I  will  pay  postman  full  price,  plus  shipping  charges, 
on  delivery. 

n  Send,  with  bill,  the  Teach-0-Discs   checked  in  this  adver- 
tisement.   I  will  pay  shipping  charges. 
101      102      107      136      137      151      152      153      159      160 

n  Send  me  complete  information  on  Rembrandt  Portable  Elec- 
tric Phonograph. 

n  I  wish  to  order  the  Rembrandt  Portable  Electric  Phonograph. 
n  Check       D  Money  Order       D  C.O.D.       □  Send  Bill 
It  is  understood  that  I  enjoy  the  return  and  refund  privilege 
mentioned  in  your  guarantee. 


I 


NAME 

ES546 

SCHOOL 

SUBJECT  TAUGHT 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZONE               STATE 

Popular  Science  presents  74  New  TEACH-O-DISCS 
(134  Titles)  in  Vinylite! 

New  titles  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  English  Literature 
and  American  History  Series.  In  addition,  other  series  will  be 
added  in  the  future,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Geography, 
Chemistry,  Foreign  Languages,  etc.  Teaching  Guides  accompanying 
these  recordings  will  suggest  their  use  in  the  classroom. 


Disc. 

No. 

101 

102 

107 


136 
137 
151 
152 

153 
159 
160 


Title  Author 

The  Man  Without  A  Country,  Parts  I  &  II Hale 

The  Man  Without  A  Country,  Part  III  (cone.) Hale 

Paul  Revere's  Ride   (cond.) Longfellow 

Incident  of  a  French  Camp Browning 

O  Captain!   My  Captain! Whitman 

Invictus    Henley 

David  Copperfield,  Parts  I  &  II  (cond.) Dickens 

David  Copperfield,  Parts  III  &  IV  (cone.) Dickens 

Patrick  Henry,  Parts  I  &  II,  Original  Adaptation James 

Patrick  Henry,  Part  III,  Original  Adaptation James 

Paul  Revere,  Part  I James 

Paid  Revere,  Parts  II  &  III,  Original  Adaptation James 

Drafting  the  Constitution,  Parts  I  &  II James 

Drafting  the  Constitution,  Parts  III  &  IV James 


The  Rembrandt  Portable  Electric  Phonograph 

The  Rembrandt  Phonograph  is  designed  especially  for  school  use. 
It  has  independent  tone  and  volume  controls,  5"  speaker,  3-tube 
amplifier,  built-in  compartment  to  hold  12  records;  operates  on 
alternating  current  only.  Available  for  immediate  delivery  at  $48.90, 
f.o.b.,  N.  Y.   (incl.  Fed.  taxes). 
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ACH-O-FILMSTRIPS  To  Be 

; 

jdio-Visual  Education 


\ 


THE  TeachO-Filmstkip  is  a  visual-aid  and  teaching  tool  having 
the  following  advantages:  (a)  It  presents  a  carefully  or- 
ganized pictorial  story  along  a  planned  continuity;  (b)  It  is  a 
"still"  story,  the  use  and  presentation  of  which  is  controlled  by  the 
teacher,  thus  providing  great  flexibility;  (c)  It  is  excellent  for 
detailed  study  and  observation  by  pupils.  Each  frame  can  be  held 
upon  the  screen  during  as  long  a  period  as  necessary  to  permit 
pupils  to  absorb  and  understand  subject  presented;  (d)  It  has  such 
practical  advantages  as  ease  in  handling,  easy  storage,  low  cost  and 
readiness  for  use. 

The  Teach-0-Filmstrip  complements  the  textbook  and  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  textual  materials.  Each  Teach-0-Filmstrip 
is  organized  as  a  self-contained  teaching  unit  and  includes  the  basic 
elements  of  good  teaching  lessons.  The  principles  of  motivation, 
concept  teaching,  summarization  and  provocative  questioning  are 
employed.  By  combining  words  with  meaningful  pictures,  they 
provide  direct  word-picture  associations  so  essential  in  teaching 
children. 

Teach-O-Filmstrips  are  accompanied  by  teacher's  guides  which 
outline  in  detail  their  use  as  integrated  classroom  aids. 

Noiv  Available.  FOUR  Teach-0-Filmstrips,  35mm.,  and  in 
color  are  now  available.  They  are  designed  specifically  for  use  in 
primary  classes  in  reading,  story  telling,  social  studies  and  nature 
study. 

1.  HEIDI  describes  two  adventures  of  Heidi  and  her  friend 
Peter.  In  the  first  adventure  they  spend  a  lovely  summer  day  to- 
gether; in  the  second  they  visit  Peter's  grandmother  during  a 
winter  day.    44  Frames.    Price:  $5.00 

2.  FUN  WITH  MITZIE  depicts  the  story  of  Mitzie,  a  black  and 
while  kitten.  It  shows  how  a  neighbor  gives  Betty  Smith,  a  little 
girl  of  seven,  a  kitten  called  "Mitzie."  Betty  takes  the  kitten  home 
and  gives  her  good  care.  Three  months  later,  we  see  Mitzie  as  a 
full-grown  cat  and  Betty  playing  with  her,  feeding  her  and  loving 
her.   41  Frames.   Price:  $5.00. 

3.  THE  LOST  DOG  depicts  the  story  of  Tommy  and  his  dog 
"Inky."  It  shows  Tommy  losing  Inky  one  day.  Jimmy,  a  small  boy 
of  five,  and  his  mother  find  the  dog  and  take  him  home.  At  this 
point  the  Teach-O-Filmstrip  shows  the  proper  care  of  dogs.  On 
the  following  day.  Tommy  finds  where  Inky  is  and  goes  to  get  him. 
The  Teach-0-Fii!mstrip  ends  with  the  provocative  problem,  "What 
will  Inky  do? — Will  he  stay  with  Jimmy  or  will  he  go  back  to 
Tommy?"   40  Frames.    Price:  $5.00. 

4.  LET'S  MAKE  A  POST  OFFICE  shows  how  our  postal  sys- 
tem works,  illustrates  the  need  for  stamps,  the  role  of  the  postman, 
where  and  how  different  types  of  mail  pieces  may  be  mailed,  and 
the  purpose  of  mail  trucks.  It  suggests  student  activities,  and  it 
develops  cooperation  by  showing  several  children  working  together 
to  make  their  own  post  office.   38  Frames.   Price:  $5.00. 

EIGHT  Teach-0-Filmstrips  in  black  and  while,  35mm.,  form 
a  series  designed  primarily  for  use  in  social  studies  classes  in  the 
middle  grades  (4,  5,  6) .  This  series  is  entitled  Living  Together  In 
The  United  States. 

5.  THE  WORKERS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Depicts  the  variety  of  workers  in  the  United  States,  all  working 
together  to  provide  the  goods  and  services  that  we  need.  Ap- 
proximately 45  frames — Black  and  White — Price  $2.50. 

The  Story  of  Our  Food 

6.  Part  I— WHERE  OUR  FOOD  COMES  FROM 

Explains  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  produces  much  food, 
and  shows  the  sections  of  the  coimtry  from  which  various  foods 
come.    Approximately  45  frames— Black  and  White— Price  $2.50. 


7.  Part  II— HOW  OUR  FOOD  IS  PRODUCED 

Shows  the  many  people  who  work  together  to  provide  our  food: 
the  people  who  grow  our  food;  the  people  who  process  our  food; 
the  people  who  bring  us  our  food;  and  the  neople  who  sell  us  our 
food.   Approximately  45  frames — Black  and  White — Price  $2.50. 

8.  HOW  WE  ARE  CLOTHED 

Illustrates  how  cotton,  woolen  and  rayon  clothes  are  made,  and 
shows  the  workers  who  produce  these  clothes.  Approximately  45 
frames— Black  and  White— Price  $2.50. 

9.  OUR  HOMES  AND  OUR  COMMUNITIES 

Points  out  and  illustrates  the  various  types  of  homes  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States,  explains  the  reasons  why  there  are 
so  many,  and  shows  examples  of  each.  Approximately  45  frames — 
Black  and  White— Price  $2.50 

10.  COMMUNICATING  WITH  OUR  NEIGHBORS 

Depicts  the  many  ways  we  have  of  communicating  with  our 
friends,  by  telephone,  telegraph,  mail,  newspaper,  radio  and  tele- 
vision.   Approximately  45  frames — Black  and  White — Price  $2.50. 

11.  TRANSPORTATION  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

Shows  the  varied  ways  we  have  of  traveling  in  our  coantry,  by 
automobile,  bus,  boat,  railroad  and  airplane.  Approximately  45 
frames— Black  and  White— Price  $2.50. 

12.  OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    PLAY    AND    RECREATION    IN 
OUR  COUNTRY 

Points  out  and  illustrates  that  our  homes,  schools  and  com- 
munities offer  opportunities  for  play  and  recreation.  Approximately 
45  frames— Black  and  White— Price  $2.50 

Tri-Furpose  Projector 

For  single-  or  double-frame  35mni.  filmstrips  and  2"  x  2"  slides. 
Excellent  for  schools,  colleges  and  large  audiences.  Complete  with 
5"  focal-length  Anastigmat  lens,  rewind  take-up,  semi-automatic 
vertical  slide  changer,  leatherette  carrying  case.  Available  for  im- 
mediate delivery  at  $76.75  f.o.b.,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON   NOW 

AUDIO-VISUAL  DIVISION 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

D  I  wish  to  order  the  Teach-O-Filmstrips  circled  below. 

1       2       3       4       5       6       7       8       9        10       11       12 

n  I  wish  to  order  the  Tri-Purpose  Projector. 

D  Payment    enclosed         D  Send    C.O.D.        D  Send    Bill 

n  Send  me  complete  information  on  Teach-O-Filmstrips. 

n  Send   me  complete   information   on   Tri-Purpose   Projector. 
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The  Curriculum  Clinic 


The  Detroit  Meeting  on 
Sponsored  Films 

EVEN  more  significant  than  the  suggested  pohcy 
statement  prepared  by  the  group  of  educators 
who  met  in  Detroit  last  month,  is  the  fact  that  twenty- 
three  people  seriously  concerned  with  the  i:se  of  audio- 
visual materials  in  the  classroom  met  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  problems  related  to  the  use  of 
sponsored  teaching  materials. 

The  following  explanatory  statement  was  prepared 
by  Arthur  Stenius  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  whose 
initiative  made  the  meeting  possible,  and  whose  able 
chairmanship  made  the  meeting  so  profitable  for  all 
who  participated. 

In  Explanation 

School  use  of  sponsored  instructional  materials  cre- 
ates significant  problems,  yet  group  thought  and  ex- 
pression on  the  matter  has  been  very  limited.  To 
achieve  some  unity  of  opinion  and  action  on  these  prob- 
lems as  they  relate  to  audio-visual  materials,  numerous 
leaders  in  the  field  were  invited  to  Detroit  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Michigan  Audio- Visual  Conference  held 
April  4-6.  Of  those  invited,  the  following  twenty-three 
were  in  attendance : 

Howard  Allen,  West  Virginia  University 
Gerald  Bench.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Floyde  Brooker,  United  States  Office  of  IJducation 
Lester  Doerr,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Mark  Flanders,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Leslie  Frye.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
William  Hart,  Dearborn,  Michigan 
Rita  Hochheimei .  New  York,  New  York 
Carl  Horn.  Michigan  State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion 
Ford  Lemler,  University  of  Michigan 
Doris  Lynn,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Harley  Lyons.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Lillian  McNulty,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
M.  Lincoln  Miller,  Akron,  Ohio 
Marvin  Perkins,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
Paul  Reed,  Rochester.   New  York 
Merlin  Richard.  South  Bend,  Indiana 
Roy  Robinson,  Highland  Park,  Michigan 
Carolyn  L.  Schoeffler,  University  of  Kentucky 
L.  Merle  Smuck.  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Arthur  Sttnius,  Detroit,  Michigan 
C.  H.  Tabler,  Massillon,  Ohio 
Cyril  Woolcock.  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 
Although    those    present    represented    direction     of 
school  audio-visual  programs  in  areas  having  a  total 
population  of  approximately  seventeen  million  people, 
all  realized  that  leadership  in  the  field  was  only  repre- 
sented in  part.   It  was  not  the  thought  of  the  group 
that  their  deliberations   and   discussions   should   carry 
finality.    In  order  to  gain  benefits  from  the  reactions 
of  others,  the  statement  issued  by  the  group  is  to  be 
sent  to  selected  individuals  and  organizations  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  to  any  others  who  may  re- 
quest it,  for  their  comments. 


PAUL  C.  REED,  Edhor 
Director,  Visual  and  Radio  Education 
Rochester  Public  Schools,  New  York 

l"he  group  spent  the  better  part  of  three  days  in 
working ^  toward  the  statements  hereafter  given.  Only 
the  first  session  on  April  4  was  open  to  the  press  and 
to  representatives  of  industrial  sponsors  and  film  pro- 
ducers. At  this  session,  three  distinct  views  were  for- 
mally presented  by  the  following  individuals :  Dr.  S. 
A.  Courtis,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  ;  Dennis  Williams,  Field  Supervisor, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. ;  and  Allen  Orth, 
Director  of  Educational  Service,  Department  of  Public 
Relations,  General  Motors  Corporation.  General  dis- 
cussion followed  these  presentations. 

In  releasing  tlic  results  of  their  deliberations,  the 
group  expressed  the  hope  that  their  action  might  have 
two  results: 

1.  That  the  statement  would  serve  to  focus  attention 
on  the  significance  of  problems  springing  from 
school  use  of  .sponsored  instructional  materials. 

2.  That  the  statement  would  act  as  a  basis  for  more 
comprehensive  and  detailed  study  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Just. as  the  members  of  the  group  evaluated  care- 
fully each  proposal  placed  before  them,  just  so  they 
expect  others  to  evaluate  the  statements  which  follow. 
The  result  of  wider  examination,  challenge,  and  criti- 
cism may  be  a  re-emphasis  of  what  is  here  stated  or 
the  development  of  a  ditTerent  pattern  of  suggested 
action.  Growth  will  be  indicated  by  either  course,  and 
those  who  joined  to  suggest  the  following  policy  will  be 
completely  satisfied.  The  group  held  no  higher  airo 
than  that  of  providing  a  basis  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

Suggested  Policy 

Public  schools  should  serve  the  interest  of  all  the 
people.  Therefore,  instructional  materials  used  should 
be  free  of  the  influence  of  special  interests. 

Audio-visual  materials,  particularly  films,  subsidized 
by  .special  interest  groups,  are  being  offered  to  the 
schools  in  increasing  quantities.  Some  of  these  ma- 
terials do  have  significant  instructional  values  and  do 
offer  experiences  not  otherwise  available.  The  use  of 
the  best  of  these,  however,  involves  furthering  the 
sponsor's  interest   in  some  degree. 

Schools  cannot  develop  adequate  audio-visual  pro- 
grams based  solely  on  sponsored  materials.  Indeed, 
too  great  an  acceptance  of  sponsored  films  will  retard 
the  de\'elopment  of  non-sponsored  educational  film 
enterprise. 

The  use  of  a  sponsored  film  can  be  justified  onlv  in 
terms  of  bringing  to  the  learner  a  valuable  experience 
that  would  otherwise  be  denied  to  him.  Constant  care 
must  be  exercised  in  weighing  the  educational  value 
of  a  film  against  the  furthering  of  the  sponsor's  special 
interest. 

The  final  determination  of  whether  or  not  sponsored 
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audio-visual  materials  shall  be  used  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  shall  be  used  is  a  matter  for  local 
decision.  Each  school  system  has  a  responsibility  for 
developing  its  own  criteria  and  policy  with  regard  to 
such  materials. 

Considerations  for  determining  educational  value  of 
sponsored  audio-visual  materials : 

1.  To  what  degree  do  the  objectives  of  the  material 
harmonize  with  tlie  educational  objectives  of  the 
school  ? 

2.  Is  the  material : 

a.  Accurate  and  authentic  in  fact? 

b.  Representative  in  its  selection  of  fact? 

c.  Truthful  and  sincere  in  treatment? 

3.  Does  the  material  present  general  understanding, 
facts,  processes  or  methods,  or  does  it  present  a 
particular  point  of  view  or  promote  a  specific 
brand  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  the  material  sound  in  terms 
of  educational  philosophy? 

5.  To  what  extent  is  the  material  significant  in  the 
sense  that  it  promotes  an  educational  program 
better  than  any  other  material  generally  available 
at  the  time? 

6.  Is  the  material  adapted  to  the  needs,  interests, 
and  the  maturity  level  of  the  students  who  will 
use  it? 

7.  To  what  extent  is  the  .sponsor's  relationship  to 
the  materials  clearly  known  and  acceptably 
stated  ? 

Suggested  scale  for  rating  audio-visual  materials 
with  respect  to  the  emphasis  on  the  sponsor's  special 
interest : 

1.  Materials  dealing  with  a  general  field  of  ac- 
cepted educational  value,  without  reference  to 
any  specific  make  or  product,  with  a  single  state- 
ment of  sponsorship. 

2.  Materials  where  the  .sponsor's  interest  is  shown 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  material,  without  em- 
phasis on  a  specific  brand  or  trade  name. 

3.  Materials  dealing  with  a  product  exclusive  to 
one  company,  but  without  reference  to  a  trade 
name  or  slogans. 

4.  Materials  making  direct  reference,  either  pic- 
torial or  in  text,  to  a  specific  product. 

5.  Materials  making  repeated  reference  to  a  spe- 
cific product,  to  a  point  where  the  product  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  material. 

6.  Materials  employing  distortion  of  facts. 

7.  Materials  with  jjurposeful  misdirection  of  con- 
clusions. 

A  reaH.->tic  view  must  recognize  that  sponsors  will 
continue  to  produce  instructional  materials  for  school 
use.  To  those  sponsors  who  wish  to  be  of  most  assist- 
ance to  the  schools,  the  suggestions  presented  here  to 
show  graduations  in  benefits  and  detriments  which 
sponsored  materials  hold,  .should  be  of  value. 

Finally,  it  should  be  recognized  that  a  desirable  form 
of  cooperation  between  sponsors  and  education  would 
consist  of  making  financial  contributions  to  established 
or  new  foundations  or  to  educational  institutions  for 
research  and  development  in  the  field  of  audio-visual 
materials. 


Who  Should  Pay  for  Instructional 
Materials?  dennis  r.  williams 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 

UP  to  the  present  time,  the  school  pattern  of  acceptance 
for  educational  materials  has  followed  closely  the 
basic  philosophy  of  compulsory  education  in  our  demo- 
cratic society  of  freedom-loving  people.  Truth  without  any 
trace  of  prejudice  or  bias  for  special  interest  or  group  has 
always  been  the  first  requirement  for  a  course  of  study, 
instructional  materials,  or  the  instructors.  If  any  of 
these  failed  to  meet  this  requirement,  they  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  entering  the  door  to  American  classrooms 
— where  impressionable  young  minds  and  bodies  were 
growing  into  citizens  of  tomorrow  with  power  to  vote. 
Those  who  founded  and  have  maintained  our  public  school 
system  even  said  "no"  to  such  groups  with  as  noble  and 
unselfish  motives  as  the  churches  when  they  offered  to 
sponsor  the  educational  system  in  a  democracy.  Those 
who  founded  and  developed  the  democratic  system  of 
government  and  the  plan  for  universal  education  of  our 
citizens  decreed  that  our  educational  system  should  be 
supported  by  taxing  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  capitalist  and 
the  laborer,  in  order  that  all  could  participate  and  pay 
alike  based  on  their  ability  to  pay.  Taxes  would  build  our 
schoolhouses,  pay  and  train  our  teachers,  and  pay  for 
educational  materials  planned  and  constructed  in  every 
detail  to  meet  only  the  needs  of  those  who  teach  and 
those  who   learn. 

I  will  admit  that,  at  times,  little  enough  has  been  pro- 
vided for  a  task  so  important,  but  as  we  seek  better  build- 
ings, better  instructional  materials  and  better  paid  teachers, 
let  us  not  forget  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  universal 
education. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  you,  or  any  American  to  question 
the  freedom  of  the  screen  or  question  the  right  or  ability 
of  those  making  our  material  goods  to  use  the  dynamic  media 
of  the  motion  picture  to  advertise  its  products,  train  its 
workers,  or  carry  its  personal  message  to  its  potential  buy- 
ers. But,  if  we  are  considering  at  this  time  asking  and 
encouraging  our  great  industries  and  special  interests  to 
prepare  our  classroom  films,  textbooks,  and  other  teaching 
materials,  sponsor  our  teachers  and  determine  our  curricula, 
then  we'd  better  re-examine  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
our  schools  and  what  constitutes  teaching  as  a  profession. 

One  of  our  large  associations  of  educators  has  recently 
joined  hands  with  a  better  business  organization  in  send- 
ing out  a  letter  to  the  industries  of  .America  asking  them 
to  donate  $100,000  to  do  some  research  and  determine 
what  kind  of  films  the  schools  need.  If  educators  approve 
this  method  of  raising  funds  to  carry  on  professional  edu- 
cational activities  of  research  and  evaluation  of  educational 
materials,  then  we  no  longer  need  to  maintain  our  great 
universities  and  foundations  with  their  research  depart- 
ments, constaiUly  searching  for  new  truths  and  techniques 
to  improve  our  educational  system.  If  this  method  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  improve  the  educational  materials  to  be  used 
by  our  teachers  is  approved,  then  we  might  use  a  similar 
solution  in  dealing  with  a  still  greater  problem  now 
seriously  affecting  the  efficiency  of  our  whole  educational 
system. 

In  the  state  from  which  I  come,  our  greatest  problem 
is  not  better  materials  of  instruction  but  better  instructors. 
Teachers  with  Master's  degrees  are  offered  only  $75.00 
per  month  —  consequently  many  capable,  well-qualified 
members  of  the  profession  have  left  the  schools  where 
tliey  are  needed  so  badly,  because  our  people  have  not 
as  yet  provided  adequate  funds  to  pay  teachers.  It  might 
be  well  then  to  adopt  the  formula  as  outlined  by  the  edu- 
cational association  for  getting  better  instructional  ma- 
terials. It  might  be  well  to  ask  many  industries  to  donate 
$1,000  each  in  order  to  make  a  study  of  the  type  and 
kind  of  teachers  we  need  in  the  schools  of  the  South.  When 
this  survej'  has  been  completed  we  could  ask  them  to 
send  us  a  $.S,000  teacher,  paid  for  and  sponsored  by  the 
industry  as  a  part  of  their  public   spirited  public  relations 
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program.  If  we  were  to  follow  such  a  course,  you  could 
soon  pass  up  and  down  the  corridors  of  American  school 
buildings  and  hear  this  announcement  coming  from  the 
classrooms — "now  we  will  leave  the  American  Revolution 
for  a  few  moments  while  I  read  a  message  from  my 
sponsor."  If  we  are  to  seek  sponsors  to  pay  for  our  films, 
our  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials,  it  is  as 
logical  to  use  this  same  formula  in  solving  the  problem  of 
better  teachers  and  better  paid  teachers.  If  the  American 
people  and  the  public  spirited  industries  are  unw-illing  to 
pay  the  cost  of  education  through  adequate  taxes,  then  it 
may  be  necessary  to  operate  the  school  as  a  self-support- 
ing pay  as  you  go  advertising  agency.  We  will  have  to 
ask  one  of  our  soft  drink  companies  to  make  or  purchase 
our  teaching  films,  and  to  pay  them  back  for  the  money 
expended,  we  will  at  the  end  of  the  film,  in  a  darkened 
classroom  where  all  attention  is  centered  on  the  screen,  use 
a  trailer  and  ask  the  children  to  go  immediately  to  the 
cafeteria  for  the  "pause  that  refreshes"  in  order  to  give 
proper  and  justified  returns  to  our  benefactor. 

Many  of  our  blackboards  are  not  very  good  and  the 
public  has  neglected  to  pay  for  their  replacement,  so  using 
the  advertising  agency  formula  we  go  to  the  local  under- 
taker and  ask  him  to  purchase  blackboards  for  our  schools. 
To  remunerate  him  for  this  gift,  we  should  place  a  large 
sign  over  the  blackboard  reminding  the  children  whom  to 
call  in  case  the  grim  reaper  should  visit  their  home. 

In  some  recent  meetings  I  have  heard  a  few  educators 
explain  their  use  of  advertising  materials  in  the  class- 
room by  saying  that  magazines,  the  radio,  and  other  of 
our  communication  media  h^ve  advertising  in  them.  This 
is  true,  but  there  is  certainly  a  great  difference  as  to  how 
we  use  these  media  and  the  nature  of  their  contents  and 
effects.  The  part  that  is  advertising  and  the  part  that  is 
pure  unbiased  news  are  definitely  separated.  This  is  not 
true  of  most  sponsored  films,  and  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  adults — let  alone  children  in  the  classroom — 
to  differentiate  between  the  part  of  the  film  which  is  ad- 
vertising and   that  which   is   not. 

Another  viewpoint  often  expressed  of  sponsored  films 
is  this:  "I  simply  say  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  class- 
room, 'Today  we  are  going  to  see  a  film  and  in  it  there 
is  a  lot  of  advertising  but  don't  pay  any  attention  to  that— 
you  just  look  at  this.'  "  This  is  like  me  taking  my  boy 
down  to  a  saloon  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  telling  him 
not  to  pay  attention  to  the  undesirable  things,  but  to  look 
over  at  the  nice  gentleman  sitting  in  the  far  corner. 

If  you  depend  upon  the  industries  of  our  country  to 
supply  you  with  sponsored  instructional  materials,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  some  other  implications  and  prob- 
lems with  which  you  will  be  faced.  Recently  there  have 
been  produced  five  films  on  the  "Care  of  a  Tractor"  by 
various  manufacturers.  All  of  them  have  teaching  values. 
In  your  community  you  have  local  citizens  who  are  tax- 
payers of  your  school  representing  these  five  tractor  agen- 
cies. How  will  you  decide  which  film  to  use  in  your 
school?  You  could  not  run  one  without  being  unfair  to 
the  four  other  dealers  and  patrons.  If  you  run  all  five, 
you  will  be  running  the  "care  of  the  tractor"  films  for 
five  consecutive  days — not  because  the  students  don't  know 
how  to  care  for  a  tractor  but  because  you  are  trying  to  be 
fair  to  the  business  men  of  your  community.  But  after 
you  have  run  all  five  films,  you  still  have  been  unfair 
to  the  small  blacksmith  on  the  same  street  as  your  school 
who  makes  ploughs  with  his  own  hands  for  the  farmers 
of  your  community  but  his  operation  is  so  small  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  sponsor  any  films.  Can  you  afford  to  dis- 
regard his  interests  just  because  he  is  unable  to  sponsor 
some  educational  films  for  your  use  and  your  promotion  of 
his  interest? 

Due  to  the  great  impetus  given  the  use  of  films  by  the 
Armed  Services,  many  prophets  have  arisen.  One  group 
supposedly  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  pure  un- 
biased films  for  your  schools,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
industry  asking  them  not  to  overlook  the  thirty-three  mil- 
lion school  children  and  one  million  teachers  in  American 
schools    as    a    potential    market    for    their    products.     They 


state,  "We  will  show  you  how  to  get  into  the  classroom 
and  advertise  your  products  by  going  the  curricula  way 
and  for  our  "know-how"  we  must  charge  you  so  much  a 
head  for  the  children  seeing  your  films."  This  plan  is  no 
different  from  the  announced  educational  association  plan 
except  one  wants  to  collect  the  money  in  advance  in  order 
to  show  industry  the  way  to  advertise  their  products  in 
the   schools   successfully. 

Still  another  prophet  has  arisen  in  the  eastern  part  of 
our  country  and  cried  out  through  the  press  another  magic 
formula  for  providing  classroom  films  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  to  American  schools  at  a  lower  cost.  This 
is  the  formula:  When  they  hear  that  one  of  our  companies 
wants  to  make  a  film  on  "clocks"  or  "watches",  to  adver- 
tise their  products  to  the  buyers  of  this  country  they  cry 
out,  "Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute — don't  produce  this 
film  yet,  but  let  us  go  out  to  the  schools  of  America  in 
order  to  determine  what  kind  of  films  they  want  on  study 
of  'time'."  They  find  high  school  physics  classes  want  to 
study  the  clock  as  a  simple  machine,  and  the  college  people 
want  a  film  on  the  astronomical  basis  for  time.  So  they 
then  go  back  to  the  clock  company  to  tell  them  what  kind 
of  films  the  schools  of  America  need.  The  film  company 
is  engaged  to  produce  these  films  for  the  school.  At  the 
beginning  or  ending  of  the  film  they  will  give  credit  or 
advertise  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  in  order  to  com- 
pensate him  for  this  production.  The  schools,  then,  in 
turn  can  buy  the  film  for  only  the  printing  cost,  and  the 
manufacturer  absorbs  the  cost  of  production  by  charging  it 
off   to   the   advertising    benefits    received. 

Here  is  still  another  formula.  Advertising  agencies  and 
other  special  groups  in  our  country  arc  recommending 
that  our  great  industries  cease  preparing  films  which  legit- 
imately advertise  their  products  and  now  turn  to  the  pro- 
duction of  unbiased,  unprejudiced  and  authentic  truth  films 
based  upon  the  objectives  of  the  curriculum.  When  films 
of  this  type  have  been  produced  then  the  schools  will  re- 
pay the  sponsors  by  permitting  them  to  run  an  ad  at  the 
end  or  beginning  of  the  film.  What  you  must  now  decide 
is  whether  the  schools  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  kind  and 
type  of  instructional  materials  they  need  by  thus  acting 
as  an  advertising  agency. 

Some  have  said,  "Why  should  we  object  to  an  industrial 
concern  placing  its  name  on  the  end  of  a  classroom  film 
any  more  than  we  do  to  McGraw-Hill  or  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  putting  their  name  on  a  textbook  or  at  the  end  of  a 
film?  If  you  will  think  this  matter  through  thoroughly, 
you  will  easily  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
McGraw-Hill  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  are  in 
the  "truth"  business.  They  search  for  outstanding  educa- 
tional authorities,  pay  them  to  produce  authentic  un- 
biased classroom  films  and  textbooks  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  useful  in  their  curriculum.  These  companies 
have  no  other  interest,  and  their  product  is  measured  by 
how  well  it  presents  the  truth.  This  is  a  lot  different  from 
a  company  primarily  interested  in  selling  toothpaste  who 
produces  films  or  books  to  make  its  major  products  and 
its   name   known. 

I  realize  that  in  supplying  our  instructional  materials  in 
the  past,  we  have  had  to  produce  and  procure  them  the 
hard  way.  Textbook  publishers,  map  makers,  and  pro- 
ducers of  unbiased,  unprejudiced  classroom  teaching  films 
made  to  fit  the  curriculum  of  .American  schools  have  had 
a  rough  road  to  travel  along  with  the  scbools.  The  pro- 
ducers of  these  materials  have  had  to  study  carefully  the 
curriculum  and  the  teaching  problems  of  the  instructor  in 
order  to  develop  films  and  other  materials  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  paid  for  by  the  schools  when  they  meet  the 
teaching  needs.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  free  en- 
terprise system  on  which  American  business  has  been  built. 

Now  one  of  our  national  educational  associations  has 
made  this  statement:  "We  carefully  want  our  industries  to 
be  public  spirited  and  assist  with  the  concerted  national 
effort  to  enlighten  our  people,  educate  our  children  and 
raise  our  standard  of  living."  As  educators,  however,  proud 
of  your  profession,  I  would  think  that  the  way  you  would 
want     industry    to    contribute     to    this    great    ideal    is    to 
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Scene  from  Coronet  film,  "How  Man  Made  Day" 


SOUND  FILMS 

bring  the  whole  world  to  your  classroom 


GEOGRAPHY,  history,  social  studies, 
art  and  a  host  of  other  sub- 
jects, on  sound  film,  truly  bring  the 
world  to  your  classroom.  Properly 
presented,  these  new  tools  for  teach- 
ing help  stimulate  interest  and  student 
activity,  both  in  and  beyond  the 
classroom. 

The  new  RCA  Sound  Film  Pro- 
jector enables  you  to  get  the  most 
from  these  valuable  teaching  aids. 
The  silvered  pyrex  reflector,  large 
condenser  lens  and/ 1.6  "coated" 
projector  lens  provide  brilliant  illu- 
mination over  the  entire  screen  anc 
unequaled  contrast  and  clarity.  The 


powerful  four-stage  amplifier  and  pre- 
cision engineered  mechanical  filter 
provide  sound  reproduction  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  the  original. 

Simple  to  operate,  easy  to  main- 
tain, the  new  RCA  Projector  is  ideally 
suited  for  school  use— backed  by  an 
organization  responsible  for  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  in  professional  re- 
cording and  reproduction  apparatus. 

•  •  • 
For  detailed  information  on  the 
new  RCA  16mm  Sound  Film  Pro- 
jector write  Educational  Department 
27-E,  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


BDUCATIOMAI.  DMRARTMMNT 

RAD  to  CORPORATiOM  of  AMERtCA 

RCA   VICTOR  DIVISION,  CAMDEN.  N.J. 
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put  tip  less  resistance  when  tax  programs  for  education  are 
advocated,  to  set  up  foundations  for  American  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  leave  it  to  unbiased  professional  educators 
to  evaluate  the  needs  and  interpret  what  and  how  our  youths 
shall  be  taught  for  the  equal  good  of  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
farmer,  the  clergymen,  the  laborers,  and  other  components 
of  our  democracy  and  free  educational  system. 

Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I  have  intended  in  any 
way  to  criticize  our  great  American  industries  or  belittle  their 
efforts  in  manufacturing  the  greatest  products  in  the  world  or 
in  developing  the  greatest  mass  production  and  sales  promo- 
tion techniques.  We  are  as  proud  of  our  industries  and  their 
efforts  as  we  are  our  system  of  public  education.  If  we  can 
keep  the  purpose  and  the  relations  of  these  two  great  .Ameri- 
can institutions  zvell  defined,  I  have  no  doubts  about  the  future 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life  and  of  the  contribution  America 
can  make  to  the  building  of  a  better  world. 

With  the  ever  increasing  use  of  films  in  the  classroom, 
it  will  only  be  through  eternal  vigilance  and  carefully  con- 
sidered decisions  that  we  can  hope  to  safeguard  our  schools 
against  misguided  forces  which  can  in  the  end  undermine 
and  uproot  the  truth.  Twenty  years  ago  by  courage  and 
belief  in  the  basic  philosophy  behind  the  purposes  of  our 
free  educational  system,  educators  stood  up  and  protected 
their  textbooks  and  other  materials  from  pressure  groups 
and  special  interests  that  tried  to  control  their  content. 
Personally  I  am  confident  that  as  soon  as  you  review  your 
own  broad  experiences  in  the  use  of  this  new  medium  of 
communication,  the  motion  picture,  that  you  will  de- 
mand the  same  standards  and  sources  that  you  have  for 
your  other  teaching  materials. 

Why  Sponsored  Films? 

LOUIS  M.  STARK,  Manager,  WesUnghouse  School  Service 

ALTHOUGH  sponsored  films  enjoy  increasing  accep- 
tance in  the  schools,  many  educators  still  view  them  with 
considerable  suspicion.  Feeling,  perhaps,  that  nobouy  gives 
anything  away  for  nothing  and  that  industries  which 
produce  films  are  basically  profit-making  institutions,  they 
look  for  sales  motives  and  often  imply  that  industries  pro- 
ducing films  for  school  use  have  even  subversive  purposes 
beyond   name  or  product  advertising. 

The  most  commonly  launched  criticism  of  sponsored  films 
is  against  "objectionable  advertising".  This  comes  about 
largely  because  some  films  which  were  produced  by  in- 
dustry primarily  for  sales  purposes  have  been  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  schools  for  want  of  better  material.  Now 
that  industries  are  preparing  films  specifically  for  the 
schools,  this  objection  is  becoming  more  and  more  out- 
of-date,  because  we  who  are  in  industry  know  that  sales 
advertising  in  school  films  defeats  the  real  purpose  of  the 
films. 

Speaking  for  Westinghouse  alone  and  yet  voicing,  I  am 
sure,  at  least  some  of  the  attitude  of  other  industries  which 
sponsor  films  for  school  use,  I  can  state  that  our  purpose  in 
producing  motion  pictures  and  other  teaching  aids  for 
students  and  teachers  is  not  product  sales.  Plainly,  few  of 
the  students  who  view  our  films  will  ever  buy  marine  tur- 
bine drives,  gas  turbine  locomotives,  traction  motors,  water- 
wheel  generators  or  any  of  the  heavy  industrial  products 
Westinghouse  manufactures.  They  may  buy  electric  ap- 
pliances someday,  but  dollar  for  dollar  we  would  indeed 
be  carrying  on  a  weak  sales  campaign  for  these  through 
films  offered  to  the  schools.  Even  if  we  tried  to  do  this 
we  could  never  measure  the  results  of  our  effort.  Our 
school  activity  would  have  no  justification  as  a  sales  pro- 
motion  venture. 

Our  purpose  is  not  sales,  nor  is  it  anything  subtle  which 
we  are  trying  to  hide.  Our  purpose  is  to  create  good  will 
towards  Westinghouse  and  to  identify  the  company  as 
prominent  in  the  fields  in  which  it  operates,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show  the  important  role  our  company  and  the 
entire  electrical  industry  plays  in  the  modern  world.  Our 
method  of  achieving  this  in  the  schools  is  to  share  our 
knowledge    and    experience    and    attitudes    by    presenting 


them  to  the  schools  through  the  most  authentic,  authori- 
tative, and  educationally  well-designed  materials  we  can 
produce.  Our  School  Service  Department  is  staffed  with 
people  trained  and  experienced  in  teaching  and  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  company.  Throughout  the 
year  they  mix  with  educational  supervisors  and  front-line 
teachers,  sharing  ideas  and  seeking  advice  and  guidance. 
Materials  prepared  by  the  department  are  meant  to  meet 
the  most  rigorous  standards  there  are,  because  anything 
short  of  the  best  removes  us  from  our  objective. 

The  profit  we  hope  to  gain,  then,  is  good  will.  Good 
will  may  someday  help  sales;  it  may  attract  employes — 
and  since  Westinghouse  employs  100,000  people  this  is 
an  important  consideration;  it  may  help  to  perpetuate  a 
congenial  national  atmosphere  in  which  to  conduct  our 
business.  The  creation  of  good  will  is  part  and  parcel  with 
sound  business  policy  and  its  dividends  are  so  rich  that 
it  needs  no  further  justification.  \t  any  rate,  we  believe 
the  dividends  are  rich — for  we  would  certainly  be  hard 
out  to  calculate  the  actual   returns. 

And  the  fine  thing  about  this  business  of  creating  good 
will  is  that  it  benefits  the  wooed  as  well  as  the  wooer.  To 
achieve  our  purpose  in  the  schools,  we  provide  all  sorts  of 
up-to-date  teaching  aids — booklets,  charts,  transcriptions 
as  well  as  motion  pictures.  W'e  offer  many  scholarships — 
almost  $40,000  worth  every  year — not  one  of  which  has  any 
strings  attached  to  it  regarding  future  employment  with 
the  company.  These  materials  and  activities  go  far  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  and  information  about  science,  home  and 
farm  management,  nutrition,  industrial  methods,  and  many 
other  fields.  The  films  we  produce  specifically  for  the 
schools,  and  the  general  interest  films  we  produce — which 
also  have  a  place  in  the  schools — are  part  of  this  program. 
Through  their  use  in  the  schools  we  hope  to  gain  good  will; 
in  exchange  for  the  opportunity  they  offer  us  to  reach  a 
young  public,  the  schools  receive  expertly  produced  and 
well  authenticated  educational  motion  pictures  which 
would  be  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  source. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  it  is  right  for  us, 
a  manufacturing  concern,  to  assume  responsibility  for 
furnishing  motion  pictures  for  school  instruction,  or  for 
that  matter,  any  materials.  The  same  question  might  also 
be  asked  with  reference  to  any  source  of  instructional 
materials,  whether  it  be  a  textbook  publisher,  a  manufac- 
turer of  laboratory  equipment,  the  Ignited  States  Govern- 
ment, a  magazine  publisher,  a  radio  network,  or  a  com- 
mercial film  producer.  The  fact  that  we  hope  to  main- 
tain a  good  name  for  ourselves  through  our  efforts  does 
not  exempt  us  from  joining  the  multitude  who  believe  they 
have  something  worthwhile  to  offer  the  schools.  Our 
answer  to  the  question  is  much  the  same  that  all  the 
others  would  give:  that  we  have  splendid  resources  right 
in  our  own  back  yard  for  producing  first-rate  educational 
materials.  If  our  finished  educational  products  for  the 
schools  do  not  prove  this,  we  would  expect  the  schools 
to  reject  them  just  as  they  would  the  finished  material  of 
any  firm  even  if  it  is  specifically  and  wholly  devoted  to 
producing    instructional    materials. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  criteria  applied  to  sponsored 
films  will  be  their  educational  value.  Schools  will,  I  be- 
lieve, find  k-ss  and  less  to  object  to  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vertising, especially  from  large  concerns,  for  that  is  a 
poor  way  to  obtain  good  will.  With  the  cooperation  of 
school  people,  industrial  film  producers  are  advancing 
their  techniques  of  presentation  and  adding  polish  to  their 
methods  of  identification.  Of  course,  when  they  portray  a 
product,  it  will  be  their  product  if  they  manufacture  it,  but, 
like  all  film  pioducers.  they  will  show  as  well  other  pro- 
ducts manufactured  by  other  concerns.  The  films  will  ex- 
press their  point  of  view,  just  as  any  creation  expresses 
the  point  of  view  of  its  creator,  and  this,  too,  must  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  whether  or  not  the  point  of  view 
is  reasonable  and  good.  But  essentially  they  will  attempt 
to  produce  higli-quality  educational  films,  because  only 
in  this  way  can  they  effectively  do  the  job  in  the  schools 
of  creating  good  will. 
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HONE  COOKERY"' FISH 

AN  INtTRUCTIONAL  FIIM 
IVoJuccil   k/ 

MYCLOROIA  BHIIANNKA  flLMSlNC. 

In  coltalioraiion   wiiK 

ROSE  C  KERR 

DIVISION  OF  COMMERCIAL  FlSHERlEt 
Ut.FltH  AND  WILDLIFE  :ieilVICI 


Ready  this  Summer: 


HOME  COOKERY  OF  FISH 


f-   -■»  -*ii 


A  nev/  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Classroom  Film 

Produced  in  Collaboration  with 

ROSE  G.KERR 

Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
U.  S.  Fisii  and  Wildlife  Service 


WHAT  THE  FILM  DOES:  Shows  three  basic  methods  of  cooking  fish  in  the  home: 
Boiling,  broiling  and  baking.  Fish  used  demonstrate  the  various  ways  in  which 
fish  are  marketed:  Fillets,  steaks  and  whole  fish.  The  fish  selected  represent  types 
from  three  great  fish-producing  areas:  The  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Methods  for  wider  distribution  over  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  refrigerated  transportation  and  quick  freezing,  are  depicted.  The  boiling 
sequence  shows  how  to  keep  a  cod  fillet  from  falling  apart.  In  the  broiling  sequence 
the  impwrtance  of  basting  a  lean  fish  is  discussed.  The  baking  sequence  shows 
how  to  prepare  an  entire  meal  with  a  single  heat  unit.  Nutritional  values  and 
ways  to  enhance  eye  appeal  are  considered.  Use  of  sauces  and  garnishes  are 
included.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  variety  of  materials  and  kitchen  equipment  to 
inform  students  of  what  is  available  and  to  stimulate  classroom  discussion. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  FILM'S  USE:  Designed  for  foods,  nutrition  and  cooking  classes, 
the  film  may  be  used  on  the  level  of  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school,  col- 
lege and  adult  education. 

LENGTH:  One  reel;  safety  stock;  16mm,  sound. 

PRICE:  $50.  Discount  10%  to  educational  institutions.  State  and  other  taxes  extra. 

TERMS:  Net  30  days.  Transportation  prepaid.  This  film  can  be  obtained  on  the 
Lease-to-OWN  Plan  or  the  Cooperative  Film  Library  Program.,  Write  for  details. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA    BRITANNICA   FILMS    INC. 

^'^         20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Classroom  Films  are 
professionally  created  to  be  used  by  teachers  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum. 
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School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


Making  a  poster  to  exhibit  samples  of  wheat  and  products. 


At  the  Bakery. 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 

MR.  GEORGE  McINTIRE,  director  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  of  the  Michigan  City  Schools,  Mi- 
chigan City,  Indiana,  believes  that  third  grade  isn't  too 
early  for  children  to  get  into  the  motion  picture  pro- 
duction business.  That  the  entire  project  followed  the 
pattern  set  by  professional  producers  is  just  another 
indication  that  school  is  not  merely  a  preparation  for 
life,  but  rather  a  part  of  life  itself. 

The  film  Learning  by  Doing  is  worth  emulating.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  Synopsis  as  well  as  the  Produc- 
tion Notes  will  suggest  other  areas  of  learning  that  film 
makers  have  not  yet  explored.  Those  wishing  to  make 
a  more  detailed  .study  of  the  scenario  as  well  as  of  the 
film,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  by  apply- 
ing directly  to  Mr.  Mclntire  for  a  loan  of  both  ma- 
terials. D-  S. 

Learning  By  Doing 

A  Teacher  Training  Film  Produced  by 
Michigan  City  (Indiana)  Public  Schools 

Synopsis  of  the  Film*.  The  children  of  the  third 
grade  decided  to  make  a  study  of  food  as  a  part  of 
their  social  studies  work.  The  teacher  outlined  the 
possible  avenues  of  interest. 

A  food  studied  most  extensively  was  bread.  The 
pupils  surveyed  books  and  magazines  in  the  library 
obtaining  information  on  the  subject.  Pictures  were 
used  when  available,  thus  stimulating  further  interest. 
After  the  students  had  been  given  ample  time  to  read 
extensively  they  prepared  a  list  of  interesting  things 
to  do.  Pictures  were  then  collected  for  the  individual 
student  note-books. 

At  this  stage  one  of  the  pupils  telephoned  the  local 
baker  and  made  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  the  bakery. 
Details  such  as  safety,  time  involved  in  making  the 
trip,  and  what  to  look  for  at  the  bakery  were  care- 
fully made  out  before  the  date  set  for  the  field  trip. 
When  the  day  arrived  the  baker  was  kept  busy  answer- 
ing questions  and  putting  on  demonstrations.  The 
children  even  had  samples  of  the  finished  product ! 

The  pupils  returned  from  the  bakery  filled  with 
enthusiasm  and  they  were  ready  to  share  with  their 
classmates  the  information  gained  on  the  trip.  The 
material  obtained  proved  to  be  stimulating  for  class 
discussion  during  the  week. 

While  the  children  were  working  together  they  de- 
cided to  build  a  bakery  for  their  school  room.  Orange 
ci-ates,  nails,  paint,  cellophane,  and  colorful  paper  were 
either  salvaged  or  purchased  to  make  the  structitre 
attractive. 

The  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic  were  much 
used  during  this  time.  Occasionally  books  had  to  be 
referred  to  in  figuring   dimensions.    When   the  place 


The  students'  bake  shop. 


"Tlie  synopsis  of  tlit  film  is  condensed  from  the  handbook  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Alma  Koza,  teacher  of  the  third  grade  room 
selected  for  this  movie. 
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There  Is  No  Substitute  for  Experience 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSE  IN 
CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

Contained  in 
32  Double-Face  12-Inch  Records 

This  course  was  prepared  and  copyrighted  by  the  LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOL  BOARD,  and  is  designed 
to  give  conversational  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Its  highly  suc- 
cessful use  in  the  LOS  ANGELES  PLBLIC  SCHOOLS  has  resulted  in  requests  for  it  from  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  student-participation  feature  of  this  course  makes  it  of  unique  instructional  value.  This  feature  pro- 
vides for  actual  class  participation  in  the  lessons  as  they  are  presented  in  the  recordings.  By  means  of  this 
technique  the  student  is  effectively  aided  in  acquirin  g  correct  pronunciation  from  the  start. 

PRICE  only  $64.00  for  Complete  Course  of  32  Records  (64  Faces) 

THIS  COURSE  IS  OBTAINABLE  THROUGH 

IDEAL    PICTURES    CORPORATION 

(Home  Office) 
28  E.  EIGHTH  STREET  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


OTHER  IDEAL  OFFICES 


Ideal  Pictures 

108  W.  8th  St. 

Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

18  S.  3rd  St. 

Memphis  3,  Tenn. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

2408  W.  7th  St. 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation 

of  Georgia 

52  Auburn  Ave..  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Ideal-Southern  Pictures  Co. 

828   Baronne 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Ideal  Pictures 
714  18th  Street 
Denver  2,  Colo. 

ideal  Pictures  Corp. 
915  S.W.  lOth  Ave. 
Portland  5.  Oregon 


Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 
2024  Main  St. 
Dallas  I,  Texas 


Ideal  Pictures 
219  East  Main  St. 
Richmond  fS.  Va. 


Ideal  Pictures 
926  McGee  Street 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Ideal-Southern  Pictures  Co. 

132  South  Miami  Ave. 

Miami  36,  Fla. 


Bertram  Wlllouqhby  Pictures.  Inc. 

Suite  600.   1600  Broadway 

New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


PURCHASE  ORDER  FOR  SPANISH  RECORDS 

IDEAL    PICTURES    CORPORATION  Customer's  Purchase  Order  No 

28  East  8th  Street 

Chicago  5,  111.  Date 

Please  enter  our  order  for set(sl   of  32  Double-face  12-inch  Records  covering  a  course  in 

Conversational  Spanis^h PRICE  $64.00. 

Also  enter  our  order  for albums  to  hold  eight  (8  I  records  each PRICE  S1.25each. 

Information  regarding  turntables  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 


Name.. 


Address 

City Zone.. 

Ordered  by Title 


State.. 
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Educational  Screen 


of  business  was  completed  a  name  was  chosen  and 
various  pupils  brought  in  bread  and  cake  as  well  as 
improvised  bakery  products  for  their  store.  At  the 
same  time  other  pupils  were  writing  letters  of  thanks 
to  the  baker.  They  also  wrote  letters  to  the  persons 
who  provided  transportation  for  them  on  the  field  trip. 

The  entire  classroom  was  again  brought  into  active 
service  when  the  bakery  products  were  arranged  on 
the  .shelves  and  prices  were  exhibited.  A  few  pupils 
were  chosen  as  sales  persons.  The  customers  were 
very  critical.  They  were  aware  of  prices  and  made 
sure  they  received  proper  change.  The  shopping  period 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

On  another  day  the  pupils  reviewed  cookie  recipes 
and  made  a  variety  of  cookies  in  the  P.  T.  A.  kitchen. 
However,  these  were  not  for  sale  in  their  bakery.  In- 
stead, they  were  prepared  for  an  afternoon  meeting  to 
which  they  had  invited  their  parents.  At  the  meeting 
the  children,  reviewed  the  story  of  bread  in  picture, 
song,  and  story.  What  fun !  Then  came  the  time  for 
refreshments.    Imagine  punch  and  cookies  for  parents ! 

Production  Notes.  In  producing  the  film,  "Learning 
by  Doing,"  we  were  filming  a  definite  section  of  school 
life  and  not  merely  having  students  pose  for  another 
movie.  The  varifais  scenes  were  photographed  as  the 
pupils  were  doing  their  regular  work.  They  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  lights,  the  camera,  and  the  per- 
sonnel. One  of  the  unusual  shots  was  made  from  di- 
rectly overhead  while  students  were  busily  engaged  in 
clipping  pictures  from  magazines  for  use  in  notebooks 
and  large  posters.  The  camera  and  lights  were  mounted 
on  tall  step  ladders.  The  pupils  were  working  around 
a  large  table.  The  results  were  excellent.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  local  photographer.  The  Bodine 
Studio,  provide  a  good  camera  and  auxiliary  lighting 
material.  Tb.ey  even  provided  an  operator  for  the 
movie  camera. 

A  well  known  make  of  camera  equipped  with  a  three 
lens  turret  head  was  used.  Three  large  photofloods 
provided  adequate  lighting.  The  filming  was  spread 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  One  half  hour  per  day 
was  considered  enough  to  devote  to  shooting  scenes. 
One  hour  was  the  absolute  ma.ximum.  We  were  very 
critical  in  editing  but  fortunately  there  was  negligible 
loss  from  cutting.  The  addition  of  a  title  and  descrip- 
tive introduction  completed  the  subject.  We  were  able 
to  reduce  the  film  to  1.175  feet  or  approximately  forty 
minutes  projection  time. 

Utilization.  The  subject  was  designed  for  in-service 
training.  It  has  been  used  extensively  in  this  respect. 
Schools  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois  iiave  been 
on  the  booking  list  for  this  film.  The  film  takes  the 
teacher  through  an  entire  unit  of  purposeful  activity 
in  forty  minutes.  The  subject  has  some  value  in  selling 
the  schools  to  the  community.  The  script  affords  run- 
ning comments  for  a  narrator  with  a  microphone.  The 
unit  contributes  to  the  learning  process  in  Reading, 
^^'riting,  Arithmetic,  and  Citizenship.  Many  times  we 
were  in  need  of  stills  from  the  movie.  We  had  to 
make  them  from  the  16mm.  print  which  is  an  un- 
satisfactory method.  Hereafter,  a  good  still  camera 
will  be  provided  at  any  time  movie  film  is  being  used. 

GEORGE  MC  INTIRE. 


'A  Reader  Speaks: 

SOMETIME  ago  I  joined  a  couple  of  Correspond- 
ence Clubs  with  members  in  many  countries  of 
the  world.  There  are  50  members  from  Holland,  for 
example,  but  of  course  not  all  countries  have  that 
many.  These  two  clubs  have  more  than  repaid  ine  the 
cost  of  membership,  which  is  only  a  dollar  a  year. 
Since  joining,  I  have  collected  a  legion  of  visual  ma- 
terials, for  use  in  my  geography  and  social  studies 
classes,  which  are  really  professional  enrichment  for  a 
wide-awake  teacher.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the 
memberships  in  these  clubs  should  increase  rapidly  for 
it  seems  that  teachers  and  people  the  world  over  at 
the  present  time  are  keenly  interested  in  correspond- 
ence with  American  teachers. 

Of  course,  it  takes  much  time,  effort  and  recipro- 
cation to  build  up  good  collections,  but  over  a  period 
of  years  I  have  collected  a  multiplicity  of  materials 
to  use  in  my  classes.  To  mention  a  few :  I  have  now 
over  4,000  colored  view  cards  from  67  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  many  of  which  views  are  not  found 
in  textbooks  and  are  very  useful  with  our  opaque  pro- 
jector ;  a  teacher  in  India  sent  me  samples  of  Indian 
grains,  like  jwari  from  which  the  people  of  India 
make  bread ;  a  pen  friend  in  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa 
sent  me  an  ostrich  feather  fan ;  large  picture  books  in 
color  from  Ireland,  India  and  so  on  ;  geography  books, 
especially  two  fine  atlases  from  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land ;  art  drawings  made  by  pupils,  such  as  50  l^ird 
pictures  painted  by  boys  and  girls  in  Holland  schools ; 
coins,  stamps,  flags,  photographs,  calendars  with  native 
scenes  and  customs ;  plus  an  exchange  of  ideas  ar.d 
often  valuable  information  through  the  medium  of 
correspondence.  (If  anyone  is  interested  in  clubs  of 
this  kind  the  writer  will  gladly  give  further  informa- 
tion.) 

C.  WADE  CUDEBACK 
Public  Schools,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Portable  Equipiueut  or  Portable  Pupils 

(Concluded  from  page  240) 

schools  in  town  for  one  hour  each  week.  This  amounts 
to  an  assembly  program  for  them  of  films  or  other 
teaching  aids  that  fit  in  with  their  work. 

Like  most  teaching  aids  supervisors.  I  am  given  only 
part  time  for  the  job.  I  teach  science  about  half  of 
the  day.  I  do  not  have  a  homeroom  or  study  halls.  The 
teaching  aids  room  seems  to  run  as  well  when  I  am 
in  class  or  another  school,  as  when  I  am  in  it.  The 
teachers  who  use  it  are  pleased  and  continually  want 
more  until  I  now  find  difficulty  in  scheduling  every- 
one. Approximately  eighty  class  groups  came  to  the 
room  during  last  October,  for  example,  to  use  films, 
slides,  transcriptions,  radio  broadcasts  and  filmstrips. 
Most  of  them  used  sound  films.  Some  used  more  than 
one  when   they   were   there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  these  times  of  small  en- 
rollment many  schools  could  provide  a  room  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  teaching  aids  and  give  a  teacher 
a  small  amount  of  time  to  get  the  program  and  room 
working.  After  that,  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  schools 
will  be  better  schools  with  a  teaching  aids  program  for 
all  to  use. 
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Support  The  World  Campaign  Against  Starvation! 


Stark  Films 

529  North  Howord  St. 

Boltimore,  Md. 

Sireen  Adettes  Equip.  Co 
17U9  W.  8th  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Col. 

68  Post  SI. 

Son  Francisco,  Col. 

Visual  Education  Service,  Inc. 

53  Allyn  St. 

Hortford,  Conn. 

Colhoun  Company 

101  Morietta  St.,  N.W. 

Atlonto,  Georgia 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co. 
4243  Central  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Central  Visual  Educ  n  Co. 
Btoodview  Hotel  Bldg. 

Wichito,  Kansas 

D.  T.  Davis  Compon)! 

178  Walnut  St. 

lexington,  Ky. 

J.  C.  twing 

725  Poydros  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Visual  Education  Serv.  Ini 

116  Newbury  St 

Boston,  Mass. 

Film  Preview  Inc. 

1504  Hennepin  Ave 

Minneopolis,  Minn 

Swank  Motion  Pictures 

614  N   Skinker  Blvd. 

St   louis,  Missouri 

Brandon  Films  Inc. 
1600  Broadwoy 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

0.  T.  Dovis  Co. 

911  Main  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sunroy  Films 

2108  Payne  Ave 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cousino  Visuol  Educ  n  Co 

1221  Modison  Ave 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Screen  Adeltes  Equip.  Co. 

314  S.W.  9th 

Portland,  Oregon 

J.  P.  Lilley  8  Son 
277  Boos  Street 
Horrisburg,  Po. 

Kuni  Motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St. 

Phila.,  Pa. 

Visuol  Arts  Films 

507  liberty  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Visual  Education  Service,  Int. 

268  Westminster  SI. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Visual  Education,  Inc 

12th  ot  lomor 

Austin,  Texas 

Photoart  House 

844  N.  Plonkinton 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^^  The  magic  moment  of 
liberation  has  long  since 
passed  for  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  left  in  its  wake  is  the 
menace  of  starvation.  Europe's 
hunger  is  our  problem  too,  a 
threat  as  dangerous  as  the  Nazi 
tyranny  itself. 

FOOD -SECRET  OF  THE  PEACE - 
shows  the  conditions  of  extreme  dis- 
tress in  the  cities  and  rurol  districts, 
and  tells  what  has  happened  to  the 
normal  sources  of  food  for  this  area. 
Flooded  farmlands,  dead  cattle, 
gasoline  shortages,  disrupted  trans- 
portation, and  drought  in  other  lands 
have  all  contributed. 

Hunger  has  led  to  violence,  food  riots, 
and  thriving  black  markets  which  de- 
prive most  people  of  what  little  food 
there  is.  FOOD  -  SECRET  OF  THE 
PEACE  —  drives  home  the  fact  that 
only  by  helping  to  feed  the  nations 
of  Europe  can  their  liberation  be  fully 
won  and  our  own  peaceful  future 
be  secured. 


SECRET 

OF  THE 

PEACE" 


With  Discussion  Trailer 


Produced  by 

THE  NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD 

OF  CANADA 

Disfribufed  by 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

16mm 

Black  and  White  Soundflim 

With   Discussion  Trailer 

17    MINUTES 

fienfol $2.25  Per  Day 

Sale 40.00  Per  Copy 


DISCUSSION 

GUIDE 

Included 


Utilization 


For  classroom  use  In  current  history 
and  sociol  studies.  For  adult  education 
and  comtnunlty  groups  concerned  with 
international  relations,  current  affairs, 
and  world  peace. 

Of   jpecific   inl»r»it 
to  Form   groups 


BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
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The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthly  Digest 

ADMINISTRATION 

•  Building  Facilities  for  Visual  Education — D.  F.  Scliutte, 
Red   Wing,   Mhm.-N.  E.  A.  Jnumal,  35:209  April.   1946. 

Ten  points  to  consider  in  planning  school  buildings  are: 

1.  Each   classroom   should   permit  the  use  of  visual  aids. 

2.  Acoustical  provision  for  best  results  would  include  the 
use  of  draperies  for  darkening,  or  of  acoustical  blocks  in 
the  ceiling.  Room  dimensions  should  bear  a  relationship  of 
2-3-4,  or  2-3-5. 

3.  Seating  arrangements  should  fit  in  with  standard 
focal  length  of  projector  lenses,  and  projection  distance 
to  yield  the  best  size  image. 

4.  Use  a  beaded  type  screen  if  the  viewing  angle  is  less 
than  22°;  a  mattey  type  where  angle  is  up  to  45°. 

5.  Place  an  electrical  outlet  at  the  front  and  rear  walls, 
with  light  switch  near  the  projector  outlet. 

6.  Ventilation  by  the  unit  ventilator  is  most  satisfactory. 
Good  ventilation  is  more  important  than   total   darkness. 

7.  Darkening  by  sliding  drapes  is  most  satisfactory. 

8.  Adequate  storage  space  in  the  classroom  for  visual 
equipment. 

9.  Sufficient  blackboard  and  bulletin-board  space  and 
museum    display   cases. 

10.  Rooms  where  students  can  use  films  as  part  of  their 
study  program,  just  as  they  now  use  the  school  library. 

Further  details  in  tlic  original  article. 

•  Blueprint  for  Visual  Education — Donald  J.  MacDonald, 
Negaunee,  Mich. — Michigan  Education  Journal,  23 :379 
March,   1946. 

The  findings  of  a  survey  made  on  the  public  schools  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  to  determine  what 
equipment  was  available,  and  the  extent  of  teacher  train- 
ing in  visual  education. 

Although  about  85%  of  the  schools  owned  a  sound  pro- 
jector, and  only  10  of  about  60  schools  had  no  films  in 
school,  there  was  not  one  person  listed  as  director  of 
visual  education,  and  only  J/2  of  1%  of  the  teachers  had 
had  some  formal  training  in  the  use  of  visual  aids. 

The  author  recommends  for  in^-service  teacher  training: 
formal  extension  courses;  county  institute  workshops;  and 
a  state  department  of  visual  aids  for  Michigan. 

•  16mm.  Exchange  Practices:  Free  Films — B.  A.  Aughin- 
baugh — Film  and  Radio  Guide — 12:9  January,   1946. 

Arguments  against  the  use  of  "free"  or  sponsored  films  in 
schools  by  an  administrator  whose  state  bars  such  films 
from  its  service.  The  undesirable  films  include  advertising 
films  with  direct  or  indirect  advertising,  and  public  rela- 
tions films.  Theaters  long  ago  banned  advertising  films 
on  the  ground  that  their  patrons  paid  their  way  to  be 
amused  and  not  to  be  "sold".  Similarly,  the  school  child 
has  come  to  be  educated,  not  to  be  "sold". 

•  The  Battle  of  "Free"  FUms— J.  D.  Knight,  San  Diego, 
Calif.— and  Mr.  Aughinbaugh's  Rebuttal— Fi7»»  and  Radio 
Guide,  12:7-8  April,   1946. 

An  exchange  of  views  arising  out  of  the  article  in  the 
January  issue  of  "Film  and  Radio  Guide".  Mr.  Knight's 
opinion  is  that  teachers  should  use  well  whatever  mater- 
ials they  bring  into  the  classroom,  and  that  all  points  of 
view  be  honestly  presented.  "Free"  films  would,  therefore, 
have  a  place  in  the  school.  Mr.  Aughinbaugh's  strong  re- 
buttal maintains  that  even  good  free  materials  must  be 
"paid  for"  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  schools,  and  that 
we  had  best  refuse  to  accept  these  gifts  and  thereby  pro- 
mote the  regular  commercial  production  and  distribution 
of  educational  films. 

The  series  of  articles  is  recommended  in  their  original 
form. 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 

As  a  guidepost  in  deciding  the  merits,  if  any,  of  "free" 
films,  the  position  taken  at  the  Michigan  Audio-Visual 
Conference  on   April  6,   1946  is  recommended,    (see  p.  252) 

(See  also  the  editorial  article  by  Stephen  M.  Corey  (p.  12) 
which  has  already  been  reviewed  here  from  the  March  issue  of 

School  Rc'c'iew.) 

DOCUMENTARY  FILMS 

•  Apprentice  to  Films:  I — Joris  Ivens — Theatre  Arts,  30:- 
179-86   March,   1946. 

The  first  of  two  articles,  both  of  which  will  be  part  of 
the  author's  autobiography,  soon  to  be  published  by  Har- 
court.    Brace   and    Co. 

Joris  Ivens  in  his  personal  recollections  and  experiences 
offers  a  veritable  history  of  the  documentary  film  move- 
ment. Producer  of  many  classics,  Ivens  has  achieved  inter- 
national recognition  for  his  talent.  Recently,  he  resigned  as 
Film  Commissioner  for  the  Netherlands  Indies  because  he 
did  not  follow  his  government's  policy  with  respect  to  inde- 
pendence for  Indonesia. 

Joris  Ivens  was  born  to  a  family  of  photographers  for 
three  generations,  in  Holland.  He  studied  and  worked  for 
four  years  in  postwar  Berlin  and  this  period  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  outlook.  It  helped  him  to  understand  the  soc- 
ial and  economic  forces  which  were  taking  root  throughout 
Europe.  Ivens'  contacts  with  the  European  avant-garde 
film  pioneers  are  especially  interesting  to  those  of  us  who 
have  only  seen  these  names  in  the  history  books.  No  digest 
can  do  justice  to  the  style  and  content  of  the  original,  which, 
after  all,   is   itself  an   abstract. 

•  They  Make  Documentaries:  Robert  J.  Flaherty — .Arthur 
Rosenheimer,  Jr. — Fihn   Xc^is,  7:1   April,   1946 

An  interesting  account  of  the  creative  film  career  of  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  d(x:unientary  film  movement.  Robert  J. 
Flaherty,  creator  of  "Nanook  of  the  North",  "Moana",  "Ele- 
phant Boy"  and  others. 

TRENDS 

•  Address   by   John   Grierson — A'cw  Movies,  21  :17   March, 
1946. 

This  address  was  given  at  the  New  York  City  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  newly-established  Film  Council  of  America, 
on    February    13th. 

The  educational  and  documentary  film  have  come  to  a 
stage  where  the  power  of  the  medium  as  a  means  of  public 
information  has  come  to  be  understood.  It  has  done  good 
work  in  reporting  war;  in  promoting  good  relations  dur- 
ing wartime  between  rural  and  industrial  workers,  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  and  between  fighting  men 
and  the  people  at  home.  Latterly  it  has  been  used  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  world  problems  of  food  and  economic  re- 
habilitation. The  use  of  the  film  in  teaching  techniques,  has 
also  made  great  progress.  The  Army  and  Navy  and  in- 
dustry used   films   for  training. 

This  progress  in  documentary  film  production  has  been 
supported  by  the  newspapers,  and  recently  by  the  film  in- 
dustry itself.  At  least  the  industry  has  shown  itself  to  be 
aware  of  the  duty  which  the  medium  owes  in  creating  un- 
derstanding of   current   problems. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  the  wartime  Ministry  of 
Information  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  central  infor- 
mation service  which  will  serve  all  departments  of  the 
government.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  central  agency  for 
the  total  development  of  the  documentary  and  educational 
use  of  films  will  be  established  in  the  U.S.  The  Canadian 
method  of  centralizing  film  production  and  distribution  will 

(^Continued  on  page  264) 
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PROJECTOR    OF    DISTINCTION 


Model  MK  for  2"  x  2"  Color  Slides 

Thousands  of  these  Delineascopes 
are  in  use  today  in  schools  and 
homes.  They  project  exceptional- 
ly clear,  brilliant  images  and  re- 
main cool  enough  to  handle  at 
all  times.  The  300  watt  model  is 
shown.  Instruments  of  100,  150, 
and  200  watts  are  also  available. 
Write  dept.  E12  for  literature. 


American  ^  Optical 

COMPANY 

Scientific  Instrument  Division 

BufTilo  1$,  New  York 
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Educational  Screen 


ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

EDUCATION 

go  hand-in-hand  on  the  screen 


Motion  Pictures  have  become  the  world's  great- 
est medium  of  expression!  In  the  language  of  mo- 
tion and  action  peoples  of  the  world  may  come  to 
better  understanding  of  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  screen. 

Universal  Pictures  company  provides  for  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  both  feature-length  and 
short  subject  films,  bringing  to  the  screen  the 
world's  finest  artists  in  fine  plays  and  stories.  Listed 
herewith  are  some  attractions,  either  released  or 
about  to  be,  that  you  will  want  to  watch  for: — 

ABBOTT  &  COSTELLO  "CANYON  PASSAGE" 

the  screen's  top  funny  men  tronn      the      Ernest      Haycox 

in  novel   and   Saturday   Evening 

"THE  GHOST  STEPS  OUT"  Post  serial. 

MYRNA  LOY  and  IN  TECHNICOLOR 

DON  AMECHE 

in  "THE  MAN  IN  GREY" 

"SO  GOES  MY  LOVE"  with 

a  story  of  Hiram  Maxim,  the  Margaret   Lockwood,   lames 

Inventor.  Mason,     Phyllis     Calveit, 
"THE    SEVENTH    VEtt"  Stewart  Granger, 

starring 
JAMES  MASON  and  "NIGHT  IN  PARADISE" 

ANN  TODD  A  story  concerning  the  days 

one  of  the  screen's  most  in-  «'  Aesop  and  Croesus  of  the 

teresting   adventures   In    psy-  golden  touch, 
chiatry.  IN  TECHNICOLOR 

The  world  comes  alive  before  your  eyes  ...  as 
ace  commentators  point  up  each  interesting  scene 
in  VARIETY  VIEWS  (single  reels);  and  interesting 
inventions  and  unusual  things  done  by  persons  'in 
the  news'  in  PERSON-ODDITIES  (single  reels) 
NAME-BAND  MUSICALS  (2  reels  each)  pre- 
sent excellent  music  and  accomplished  artists. 
TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (1  reel  each)  en- 
tertain with  good  music  and  clean,  sparkling 
comedy. 

Watch  for  "Poet  and  Peasant",  featuring  music 

of  50-piece  symphonic  orchestra. 
UNIVERSAL  "world-events"  NEWSREEL  is  is- 
sued twice  weekly. 


UNIVERSAL    PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York.  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 


Kodachromes  for  Teaching 

People,    architecture,    foods,    scenics,    from 

all  parts  of  the  world  In  colorful  2x2  slides. 

)Nr»e  Today  for  FREE  Cafaloq 

KIME        KOLOR        PICTURES 

1761     Sonoma     Dr.,     Dept.     2,     Atfadena,     California 

Authorized    dealer:   CATHEDRAL    PICTURES    (Religious) 


probably  be  followed  by  other  European  nations.  But  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a  gentle  sense  of  being  mixed  up  at 
the  present  moment.  You  have  not  yet  arrived  at  clear 
definition  of  the  relationship  between  private  enterprise 
and  public  responsibility  in  the  mass  communications 
media;  nor  have  you  yet  defined  where  the  government's 
information  needs  and  the  interest  of  the  film  industry 
coincide.  It  appears  to  the  outsider  that  with  so  much  in 
the  way  of  technical  skill  and  brightness  of  ideas  and 
trained  personnel,  so  relatively  little  in  the  totality  should 
emerge  so  far  as  the  directive  use  of  the  film  is  concerned. 

Some  central  organization  of  the  documentary  and  educa- 
tion effort  is  now  vitally  necessary.  I  am  thinking  of  a 
highly  ordered  federation  of  units  comprising  all  the  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  equipment  interests  involved  in 
the  wise  and  responsible  development  of  our  medium  in 
the  public  interest. 

What  we  need  above  all  is  a  unified  and  orderly  system 
of  approach  to  our  common  problems  .  .  .  great  measures 
of  unity  were  developed  elsewhere  in  a  common  spirit  of 
endeavor  and  a  common  spirit  of  sacrifice  ...  I  think  it 
possible  that  we  can  make  all  allowance  for  the  differences 
of  view  which  make  for  a  vital  society  and  still  achieve  that 
common  organization  amongst  us  which  would  make  some- 
thing nationally  and  internationally  significant  of  the  med- 
ium which  we  have  in  our  hands. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

•  What  About  Field  Trips? — Leona  Weier,  Gross  Pointe, 
Mich. — See  and  Hear,  1  :S9  March,  1946. 

Practical  ideas  on  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  a  group 
of  primary   children   on   a   field   trip. 

UTILIZATION 

•  Applying  Armed  Forces'  Visual  Aids  Experience— God- 
frey Elliott — Social  Education,  10:167  April,   1946. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies  in  November,   1945. 

The  great  progress  made  by  the  armed  forces  in  the 
use  of  visual  materials  is  not  always  applicable  to  schools. 
However,  a  major  portion  of  the  experiences  in  the 
armed  forces'  programs  came  because  visual  techniques 
had  been  conceived,  developed  and  tested  in  the  school 
field. 

One  of  the  first  facts  emerging  from  our  wartime  exper- 
iences is  the  conviction  that  the  visual  aid  is  not  a  supplemen- 
tary aid,  but  a  complementary  aid.  Each  experience  in  the 
classroom  reinforces  and  complements  the  other.  .'Vnother 
fact  is  that  the  motion  picture  cannot  replace  the  teacher 
in  the  classroom:  that  careful  planning,  use  and  follow- 
up  by  the  wartime  instructor  was  necessary  if  full  value 
was  to  be  realized  from  the  film. 

The  armed  forces  program  made  significant  progress  in 
the  development  and  testing  of  the  ability  of  the  film  to 
develop  and  mold  attitudes.  This  has  great  implications 
for  the  teachers  of  social  studies. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  claim  that  the  educational  pro- 
cess can  be  shortened  by  film  use,  this  does  not  apply  in 
the  school.  But  we  can  claim  that,  if  given  the  proper 
visual  teaching  aids  and  the  wisdom  to  use  them  properly, 
teachers  can  give  to  students  a  deeper  and  more  meaning- 
ful experience  during  the  school  years. 

•  How  to  Make  Audio-Visual  Aids  "Click"— Irving  C. 
Boerlin.  supervisor  of  audio-visual  aids,  Penn.  State  Col- 
lege—6V/!oo/   Executive.  65:52    March,    1946. 

h  concise,  snappy  review  of  the  facTors  underlying  the 
better  use  of  audio-visual  aids:  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
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trator,  adequate  budget,  a  trained  director,  better  films  and 
other  aids  adequate  equipment,  better  distributing  systems, 
and  training  of  teachers. 

BUSINESS    EDUCATION 

•  Audio- Visual  Notes— E.  Dana  Gibson,  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas,  N.M. — The  News  Letter, 
monthly. 

In  addition  to  his  pertinent  information  about  new  aids  in 
the  field  of  business  education,  the  author  includes  a  de- 
tailed study  guide  for  use  with  a  recommended  aid,  as,  for 
example:  an  SVE  filmstrip  on  "Mail,"  or  "the  Coast-to- 
Coast  Flight,"  etc.  The  study  outline  includes  content, 
pre-discussion  questions,  post-discussion  questions,  tests 
and  other  follow-up. 

The  News  Letter  carries,  also,  a  monthly  cartoon  illus- 
trating office  practice — good  and  otherwise.  These  put  over 
important  attitudes  in  striking  fashion. 

RADIO 

•  Three  R's  Over  the  Air — Margaret  Lawrence — Parents 
Magazine,  21:101   February,   1946. 

The  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission  has  started  a 
nationwide  program  at  9 :30  every  morning  called  Kinder- 
garten of  the  Air,  a  20-minute  broadcast  under  a  trained 
teacher.  The  session  includes  songs,  nursery  rhymes,  a  story, 
followed  by  rhythms  for  skipping,  walking,  etc.  Points  about 
hygiene  or  behavior  are  brought  in.  There  is  always  careful 
alternation  of  activity  and  rest.  At  the  end,  the  program  sug- 
gets    things   the   children   can    do   during   the    day. 

On  Sundays,  there  is  a  special  session  for  parents  to  enable 
mothers  to  follow  up  the  broadcaster's  suggestions.  Estimated 
"attendance"    is    80,000   children. 

PERIODICALS 

•  Film  Forum  Review — Institute  of  Adult  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  cooperation  with 
National  Committee  on  Film  Forums — Quarterly.  $1.00 
year.  vol.  1,  no.  1  Spring,  1946. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  publication,  specializing  in  the 
problems  of  film  use  in  adult  education,  is  a  welcome  event. 
Since  1942,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Film  Forums  (now 
known  as  the  National  Committee  on  Film  Forums),  has 
been  exploring  the  possibilities  of  films  for  discussion,  es- 
pecially in  adult  education.  This  journal  will  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  findings  of  the  Committee  in  its  work 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  also  enable  those  active  in 
the  field  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences. 

The  first  issue  contains  fundamental  information:  the 
principles  of  conducting  film  forums,  by  Thomas  R.  Adam 
of  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education's  film  forum  project; 
an  interesting  description  of  the  Chicago  Film  Workshop, 
sponsored  by  the  Adult  Education  Council,  written  by  L. 
Harry  Strauss:  an  account  of  EFLA's  work  in  adult  edu- 
cation by  Patricia  Blair;  and  other  valuable  articles  based 
on  actual   experience. 

The  magazine  also  contains  a  sample  discussion  guide, 
and  the  films  and  topics  included  in  the  Institute's  experi- 
mental  film   forum   series,  "Our   Attitudes  for  Peace." 

•  Machinery  for  Foreign  Relations — Building  America,  2 
West  45th  St.,   New   York. 

Best  single  source  of  information  on  the  United  States 
State  Department  and  its  influence  on  our  foreign  relations; 
and  the   United   Nations   Organization. 

•  Film  World — Ver  Halen  Publications.  Hollywood, 
Cal.    April,    1946. 

News  items  concerning  the  educational  field  include  an 
article  by  Harry  A.  Norton  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
describing  the  growth  of  that  film  library;  a  description  of 
the  program  with  30  student  operators  at  St.  Louis  Park, 
Minn,  by  Erwin  C.  Welke,  and  various  conferences  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  in  six  sections  of  Colorado,  in  California 
and  Idaho. 


INTERNATIONAL  FILMS 

Britain 


JULIUS  CAESAR 

(19  min.)  Rental  $2.00 

MACBETH 

(16  min.)  Rental  $2.00 

UNITED  STATES 

(45    min.)  Rental   $1.50 

STORY  OF  D.D.T. 

(25   min.)  Rental   $1.00 


Sale  $37.50 

Sale  $37.50 

Sale  $60.00 

Sale  $45.00 


Poland  &  Russia 

—  JULIEN   BRYAN   PRODUCTIONS  — 

MARY  VISITS  POLAND 

An  Arperican  elementary  school  girl  describes  to  her  class 
a  visH  to  her  grandparents  in  Poland.  She  takes  them  into  a  Polish 
school,  Polish  homes,  and  into  the  fields  where  agricultural  activities 
are  seen.  She  shows  them  the  beautiful  costumes  and  colorful 
dances  of  the  Polish  people. 
(10  min.)  Rental  $1.50  Sale  $35.00 

POLAND 

An  over-all  picture  of  Poland  as  it  was  prior  to  the  German 
destruction  and  as  it  will  exist  again.  Insight  into  Polish  historical 
backgrounds  as  well  as  into  the  varied  business,  agricultural,  edu- 
cational, religious  and  social  life  of  the  Polish  people  is  afforded 
by  this  film. 
(18  min.)  Rental  $3.00  Sale  $70.00 

RUSSIAN  CHILDREN'S  RAILWAY 

A   Children's    Railway   in    Georgia,    USSR,    one   of  fifteen    built 
by    the     Soviet     Union     to    further    the     Interest    of    youngsters     in 
railroads,    thus    helping    to   solve    one   of    Russia's    major   problems — 
transportation. 
(7  min.)  Rental  $1.50  Sale  $30.00 

CHILDREN  OF  RUSSIA 

In    this    film    we    see    how    the    Russian  children    go    to    school, 

garden,    play,    parade,    visit    museums    and  art    galleries,    and    live 
in   the   summer    Pioneer   youth    camps. 

(13  min.)                           Rental  $2.50  Sale  $50.00 

France 
LETTER  FROM   PARIS.  1946 

(21    min.  French  &  Englisli)  Rental  $3.00         Sale  $50.00 

United  States 

CAUSES  &  EFFECTS  OF  FIRST  WORLD  WAR 

(20  min.)  Rental  $3.00  Sale  $72.00 

TERRITORIAL    EXPANSION    OF    UNITED    STATES 

(20  min.)  Rental  $3.00  Sale  $72.00 

TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

(20  min.)  Rental  $3.00  Sale  $72.00 

Order  from 

INTERNATIONAL 
FILM  BUREAU,  INC. 

84  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,  IN. 


EFLA  Detroit  Meeting 

THE  Educational  Film  Library  Association  held 
its  third  annual  meeting  in  Detroit  April  23-26 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Conference  on 
Adult  Education,  in  which  four  other  national  organi- 
zations participated.  They  were  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education,  the  American  l,ibrary  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  University  Extension  Association, 
and  the  Department  of  Adult  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  conference  attracted  a  large  attendance  of  top- 
flight people  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  EFLA  program  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  James  S.  Kinder  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women,  provided  a  varied  fare  of  stimulating 
talks,  vigorous  panel  discussions,  and  film  screenings. 
Problems  considered  included  problems  of  needed  films, 
distribution,  production,  utilization,  teacher  training, 
administration,  financing,  and  research. 

In  his  speech  opening  EFLA's  meeting  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, L  C.  Boerlin,  president,  reminded  the  group 
that  it  was  just  three  years  ago  this  month  that  the 
Association  was  formed  under  the  able  leadership  of 
L.  C.  Larson  of  Indiana  University.  He  credited  the 
war  training  program  with  having  given  impetus  to 
the  growth  of  the  organizaticm  and  the  field  in  general, 
but  added  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  in 
the  utilization  of  the  educational  film  lies  ahead.  "Edu- 
cational films  are  not  for  the  classroom  alone.  New 
vistas  are  in  sight,  most  of  them  in  the  avenues  of 
informal  instruction — worker  education,  film  forums, 
library  programs,  informal  study  groups,  etc." 

The  conference  emphasis  on  the  use  of  films  as  a 
mass  medium  of  education  provoked  a  discussion  as  to 
which  type  of  distributing  center  was  best  qualified  to 
administer  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  films.  In 
this  connection,  L.  C.  Larson,  leader  of  the  panel  on 
"The  Functions  of  a  Center  of  Audio-Visual  Aids," 
said :  "Educational  film  centers  are  immeasurably  aided 
and  reinforced  in  their  capacity  for  elTective  service  by 
the  existence  in  their  area  of  a  well-managed  commer- 
cial film  library."  Larson  set  his  sights  higher  than 
many  of  his  colleagues  would  endorse,  but  the  scope 
of  activities  that  he  foresees  should  certainly  encourage 
those  who  make  a  business  of  supplying  this  market. 


Some  of  the  EFLA  visitors  to  the  Jam  Handy  plant, 
watching    operations    performed   in   the    cutting   room. 


EFLA  group  pose  after  Wednesday  luncheon  session. 


He  recommended  that  each  center  should  have  at  least 
5,000  prints  representing  3,000  titles,  representing  a 
8200,000  investment  with  a  ten-year  life.  Another 
$10,000  a  year  should  be  allowed  for  equipment,  film- 
strips,  slides,  etc.,  and  $25,000  a  year  for  staiif  and 
administration.  In  all  about  a  $60,000  a  year  budget, 
with  perhaps  half  to  two-thirds  coming  back  in  fees, 
the  rest  covered  by  subsidy.  To  get  necessary  finances 
to  secure  proper  materials,  he  said  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  pressure  on  educational  leaders,  superintendents, 
state  education  departments,  college  president  and  other 
school  administrators. 

Mr.  Ernest  Tiemann,  a  member  of  Larson's  panel, 
told  of  the  library  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  that  serves 
fifty  local  groups  and  maintained  that  all  income  from 
distribution  should  be  spent  for  more  film,  the  admin- 
istration costs  to  be  covered  from  regular  school  funds. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Glenn  Jones,  Washington  State 
College,  that  the  greatest  needs  in  audio-visual  centers 
were  not  materials,  but  utilization  and  personnel.  David 
Strom.  University  of  Connecticut,  forecast  that  one  of 
the  problems  of  film  centers  will  be  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  films. 

Following  the  panel  and  audience  discussion  of  this 
topic,  Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress,  des- 
cribed the  film  program  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
with  respect  to  the  accession,  cataloging  and  limited 
distribution  of  motion  picture  films,  on  the  same  basis 
henceforth  as  governs  books  and  other  graphics.  Tem- 
porary storage  space  accommodates  eighty  million  feet 
of  film,  but  this  is  being  vastly  expanded  by  accessions 
from  various  war-born  sources.  It  will  be  some  months 
before  actual  services  can  be  extended  but  it  is  the 
Library's  intention  to  catalog  adequately,  provide  access 
to  reference  copies,  possibly  loan  out  some  materials, 
and  facilitate  commercial  arrangements  that  will  give 
access  to  government  films  and  possibly  other  films  on 
which  rights  have  been  cleared,  on  a  purchase  basis. 

Gardner  Hart,  Director,  Commission  on  Motion  Pic- 
tures in  Education,  addressed  the  Conference  group 
the  first  day  on  "Undeveloped  Areas  in  School  Films," 
and  outlined  the  activities  that  are  being  carried  on  by 
the  Commission.  A  research  project  has  been  insti- 
tuted to  determine  what  techniques  are  needed  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  films:  the  how-to-do-it  film,  general  in- 
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Speaking     of     Fundamentals... 


From  "How  to  Study"  — William  H.  Brink,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Educotion,  Northwestern  University, 
co//oborotor. 


CORONET  Instructional  Films  provide 
essential  basic  training 

The  illustrations  at  the  left  are  from  two  new  CORONET  Instructional 
Films  —  How  to  Study  and  How  fo  Use  a  Library.  There  are  others 
equally  important—  We  Discover  tiie  Dictionary,  Soccer  for  Girls, 
Springboard  Techniques,  Batting  Fundamentals,  Catching,  How 
Man  Made  Day  and  The  Nature  of  Color  are  a  few  of  the  latest 
ones.  Dozens  have  been  announced  previously  and  many  others 
ore  in  production. 

Nearly  all  CORONET  Instructional  Films  offer  the  added  ad- 
vantages of  full  natural  color.  Some  are  also  available  in 
black-and-white,  and  a  few  which  do  not  require  color  are 
black-and-white  only.  All  are  offered  at  moderate  cost  and 
on  terms  to  suit  budget  plans. 

For  complete  information  concerning  CORONET  Films 
now  available  and  new  ones  as  released,  write  to  — 


^ 


From  "How  to  Use  a  Librqry"—  Miss  Alice 
lohrer,  A$st  Professor  of  library  Science,  Uni- 
versity of   Illinois,    Urbono,   co//oborofof . 


CORONET //vs7-f?L/cr/o/vAi.  films 

919  NORTH   MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  II,  ILL. 


formation,   attitude-developing,    and    ijrovocative    film. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  Jiilien  Bryan's  dy- 
namic speech  f.t  the  ^^'ednesday  luncheon  at  the  ^^'ar- 
dell-Sheraton  Hotel,  presided  over  by  J.  C.  Ward- 
law,  University  System  of  Georgia.  Bryan  urged  that 
film  producers  be  given  more  latitude  by  educators  and 
not  be  confined  to  a  definite  script  prepared  by  some- 
one who  does  not  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  production.  Accenting  the  important  role 
and  need  for  documentary  films  to  show  a  true  pic- 
ture of  life  in  America,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries, 
he  lamented  the  limited  use  which  schools  had  made 
to  date  of  films  on  international  understanding. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  reports  from 
the  sectional  groups  which  met  the  preceding  day.  Roy 
\\'enger,  Indiana  University,  summarized  suggestions 
advanced  by  those  in  session  on  "Administering  and 
Financing  the  School  Film  Library,"  which  was  led 
by  Edward  Rogel,  Central  Washington  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Mrs.  John  Flory,  EFLA  Secretary,  reported 
on  "Community  and  Non-School  Use  of  Films,"  point- 
ing out  that  the  use  of  films  on  the  community  level 
was  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  a  meeting  of  this 
t>i)e.  Robert  \\'.  Wagner.  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  reviewed  the  discussion  of  "Educa- 
tional Production  of  Films."  In  her  report  on  "Utili- 
zation of  Recordings  and  Transcriinions."  Carolyn 
Guss  of  Indiana  University  enumerated  the  obstacles 
to  the  use  of  these  materials :  lack  of  equipment,  service 
and  directions  on  operation :  lack  of  information  on 
available  aids  of  this  type,  and  experiences  related  to 
their  utilization. 


At  the  Thursday  luncheon.  Mr.  C.  R.  Reagan  out- 
lined the  functions  of  the  Film  Council  of  America,  of 
which  he  is  president.  The  Film  Council  at  a  meeting 
of  its  governing  council  later  in  the  afternoon  gave 
its  attention  to  the  need  for  public  action  in  support 
of  the  President's  Famine  Emergency  Program.  Mr. 
Reagan  stated  his  belief  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  request  for  cooperation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Chester  W.  Lindjtrom  at  the  noon  meeting,  would 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  special  national  com- 
mittee to  help  promote  efTective  use  of  the  two  films 
selected  for  the  16mm.  cam])aign — Suffer  Little  Chil- 
dren, produced  for  the  government  by  Pathe,  and 
Freedom  and  Famine,  produced  by  the  Canadian  Film 
Board.  (These  films  were  projected  at  the  end  of  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  meeting.)  Mr.  Reagan  indi- 
cated that  the  same  type  of  support  would  be  rendered 
to  this  campaign  as  was  given  to  the  showing  of  the 
16mm.  War  Bond  films. 

The  Friday  morning  session  opened  with  an  address 
on  "Intercultural  Relations  Through  Films"  by  Tho- 
mas Baird,  Director.  Film  Division,  British  Informa- 
tion Services.  His  statement  that  documentary  films 
would  l)e  the  main  responsibility  of  governntent  served 
as  a  springboard  for  group  discussion  as  to  who  should 
])roduce  documentary  films.  The  new  BIS  film.  Man 
One  Fan:i!y.  was  screened. 

-A-t  the  EFL.\  business  Thursday  morring,  the  office 
of  Chairman-of-the- Board  was  changed  to  President, 
and  the  types  of  memberships  revised.  .Among  the  im- 
portant decisions  announced  and  heartily  approved  was 
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Summer  Courses  in   Visual  and  Audio- Visual  Education,  1946 


This  list  supplements  that  which  appeared  in  April.  Title,  and  number 
of  course  are  given,  as  ivell  as  dates  of  summer  session  and  name  of 
instructor.      Figures   in   parenthesis   show   semester   or   quarter   credits. 


Arizona 

State   Teachers  College.  Flagstaff  June  3-July  26 

Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Elem.  Schools.  Ed  120-220; 

Audio-Visual   Aids    in    Sec.   Schools.    Ed    138-238 

(2  each)  Del  Shelley 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Voc.  Ed.    (2  courses,  2  f-ach)       Flora 
State  Teachers  College.  Tempe  June  3-July  6 

Audio-Visual  Education.  233Gs   (3)  H.  D.  Worthy 

University  of  Ari.-oiia,  Tucson  June  10-July  13 


Visual   and   Auditory   Aids   in   Teaching.    Ed   147 


(2) 


E.  L.  Larson 


California 

College  of  the  Pacific.  Stockton  July  1-Aug.  2 

.^udio-Visual  Education   (2)  Thad  W.  Stevens 

College  of  the  Holy  Names.  Oakland  July  8-Aug.  10 

Audio-Visual  Education:  Materials  &  Equipment.  Ed  125 
(30  hrs.)  C.  H.  Siemens 

Stanford  University.  Palo  Alto  July  22-Aug.  17 

Audio- Visual  Materials:  Laboratory.  295  (2-6)  Mr.  Bell 

State  Teachers  College,  Fresno  June   17-JuIy  26 

Audio-Visual   and   Radio   Education.   Ed    109    (2) 

Frank   F.   Gorow 

State  Ttachers  College.  San  Jose  July   1-Aug.  9 

Audio- Visual  Aids    (3  qr.)  Dwight   Bentel 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  June  24-Aug.  2 

Educational    Films.    157a;    Visual    Education    Sem- 
inar, S257a  (2  each)  F.  D.  McCIusky 

University  of  California.  Berkeley  June  24-Aug.  2 

Audio-Visual  Education :  Materials  &  Equipment.  S125  (2) 

C.  H.  Siemens 

Univer.tity  of  Redlands.  Redlands  July  1-Aug.  9 

Audio-Visual  Education.  Ed  189  (2)  Roy  V.  Willey 

Colorado 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education.  Greeley  June  24-Aug.  16 
Visual  .Aids  in  Education.  108-208a  (3-4)  ;  Educa- 
tion via  the  Communication  .Agencies — the  Motion 
Picture,  Press,  Radio,  Propaganda  108-208c  (4 
courses,  1  credit  each)  ;  The  Radio  irj  Education. 
108-208b  (3-4)    All  courses  conducted  by  James  D.  Finn 

Connecticut 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs  July  8-Aug.  16 

.Audio- Visual  Aids.  Ed  345   {2-i)  David  E.  Strom 

Illinois 

University  of  Chicago.  Chicago  June  24-July  26 

Audio-Visual  Instruction:  Techniques  &  Mater- 
ials. Ed  390;  Audio- Visual  Instructional  Prob- 
lems, Ed  390X   (5  qr.  each)  Stephen  M.  Corey 

Iowa 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines  June  10-July  19 

Visual  Aids  in  Education.  Ed  208   (3)  Margaret  Black 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames  June   17-July  24 

Audio-Visual   Methods  in  Education.  Ed  550    (3  qr.) 

H.  L.  Kooser-A.  P.  Twogood 


Kansas 

State   Teachers  College.   Pittsburg 
Visual  Education.  i90   (2) 


June  3-Aug.  2 
O.  A.  Hankammer 


Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University.  Baton  Rouge  July  22-Aug.  9 
Audio- Visual   .Aids.   162    (3)  Harrison-Daniels-Michalak 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette  July  1-Aug.  30 
Audio-Visual  Education.  390   (3)  G.  A.  Zernott 


June  10-July  12 
H.  D.  Pickens 

June  18-July  26 


Massachusetts 

Hdston  University,  Boston  J'^i'y  8-.Aug.  17 

Use  and   Teaching   of   Visual    .Aids    in    Education 
E.  Vis  101    (2)  John  G.  Read 

Harvard  Film  Service  July  8-Aug.  17 

Audio-Visual  Aids  as  Teaching  Tools.  S-1   (2  qr.) 

J.  F.  Barclay 

Michigan 

Central  Mich.  College  of  Education,  Mt.  Pleasant  July  1-Aug.  9 

Visual  Education.  319  (2)  Van  Hoesen 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing  June  18-July  26 

Aids  to  Learning  (Visual  Aids).  430  (3  qr.)  Mrs.  Shephard 

Minnesota 

State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead  June  10-JuIy  12; 

July   15-Aug.   16 
Perpetual  Aids  to  Learning.  Ed  386  (4  qr.) 

A.  M.  Christensen-Harold   Addicott 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hattiesburg 

.Audio-Visual  Education.  116  (4  qr.) 
Montana 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula 

Use   of   Audio- Visual   Instructional   Aids    (3   qr.) 

Boyd    Baldwin 

Nevada 

University  of  Nevada.  Reno  July  22-Aug.  30 

.Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching.  Sra  80  (2)  W.  J.  Truitt 

New  Jersey 

State  Teachers  College.  Glassboro  July  1-Aug.  9 

Visual   Education.  309;   Use  of  Visual   Ed.Equip- 
ment.    409;    Photography    for   Teachers.   418    (6) 

A.   Kate   Garretson 

State  Teachers  Colkge.  Montclair  July  8-.Aug.  16 

Multi-Sensory   Aids.   Integ.   S408   (2) 

Partridge-Heimers-Fantone 

State  Teachers  College,  Trenton  July  2-Aug.   16 

Visual  Education.  Ed  408   (2)  Lycia  O.  Martin 

New  Mexico 

University  of  New  Mexico,  .Albuquerque  June  27-Aug.  21 

Use  of  -Audio- Visual  .Aids  in  Teaching.  110s  (2)     J.  T.  Reid 

New  York 

St.  Bonaventure  College,  St.  Bonaventure 

Audio-Visual  Education   (3) 
State  Teachers  College,  Fredonia 

.Audio-Visual  Education  (2-3) 
.^tate  Teachers  College,  Oneonta 

.Audio-Visual    Education    (2) 
State   Teachers  College,  Plattsburg 

Audio-Visual  Aids.  Ed  317   (2-3) 


July  8-Aug.  14 

Rev.  Cornelius  Welch 

July  1-Aug.  10 

Herbert  Mackie 

July  l-.Aug.  9 

Franklin    T.    Mathewson 

July   1-Aug.  9 

Charles  T.  Smith 


North  Carolina 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville      July  IS-.Aug.  23 

Visual  Aids  in  Education.  320,  420  (3  qr.)        Miss  Rainwater 
State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  City  June  3-July  12 

Audio-Visual   Education  E.   R.   Johnson 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee  June  10-21 

Audio-Visual   Education    (3  qr.)  Instructor  not   reported 

North  Dakota 
State  Teachers  College.  Minot  June  10-Aug.  2 

Audio-Visual  Education  (2  or  4  qr.)  E.  R.  Manning 

Ohio 

Ohio  University,  Athens  June  17-Aug.  8 

Audio-Visual  Education.  141   (2)  E.  A.  Hansen-W.  .A.  Yauch 

University   of   Cincinnati,   Cincinnati  June    17-July   25 

Audio-Visual    .Aids    in    the    Classroom.    sl92    (2) 

Victor   Coles 
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Oregon 

Oregon    State    College,    Corvallis  June    18-July   26 

Construction  &  Use  of  Visual  Aids.  Ed  431  (3  qr.) 
Cinematography.  Ed  532s  (3  qr.)  offered        July  27-.'\ug.  30 
Both  courses  conducted  by  George  Eby 
Written  &  Graphic  Teaching  .^ids.  lEd  474s   (3  qr. ) 

A.  E.   Palmer 
Unwersity  of  Oregon,  Eugene  June  18-July  23 

Laboratory  in  Audio-Visual  .Mds.  Ed  335s ;  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  in  Education.  Ed  435s  (1-2)        Hugh  B.  Wood 

Pennsylvania 

Bucknell    University,   Lewisburg  July   8-.^ug.    16 

Visual  &  Sensory  Aids  in  Education  238   (2)  John  W.  Rice 
College  Miserieordia,   Dallas  June  24- .^ug.   5 

Visual  Aids  &  Sensory  Techniques   (3)    Sr.  M.  Immaculata 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  July  1-19 

Sensory  Aids.  410  (2  qr.)  Michael  Fercnce 

Maryivood  College,   Scranton  June  29-Aug.  5 

.\udio-Visual   .^ids  to  Teaching    (3)  Sister   M.   Sylvia 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown  July  1-Aug.  24 

Visual  Education  (3)  Melville  Boyer 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College  July  1-Aug.   10 

Visual   &   Other   Sensory   Aids   in   Education.    Ed 

424  (3) ;  Problems  in  Visual  &  Other  Sensory  Aids 

in  Education.  Ed  487   (2)   given  Aug.  12-31. 

Both  courses  conducted  by  VanderMeer 
State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro  June  24-Aug.  4 

Visual  Education  (2  qr.)  John  V.  Alexick 

State    Teachers   College,   Kutztown  June   24-Aug.    2 

Visual  Education.   (1)  Allan  F.  Bubeck 

State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield  June  24-Aug.  3 

Visual   Education.   33    (1    qr.)  Cyril   L.   Stout 

Temple  Unt7'ersity,  Philadelphia  June  24-Aug.  2 

.Audio- Visual     Aids    to    Instruction.     135s;     Non- 
projection  A-\'  .Aids  to  Instruction.  136s  (2  each) 

Blair  E.  Daniels 
Unwersity  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  July  1-Aug.  10 

Visual  &  Sensory  Techniques.  Ed  526s  (2)       J.  H.  Minnick 
Villa  Maria  Colkge,  Erie  June  24-Aug.  2 

Visual   Aids   (3)  Sister  Irma  Claire 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington  June  10-July  19 

Visual  Education.  Ed  375   (3)  Instructor  not  appointed 

Texas 

Houston  College,  Houston  June  3-July  17 

Audio- Visual  Methods.  438   (3)  Not  reported 

Sam    Houston    State    Teachers    College,    Huntsville 

June  4-July  13 

-Administration  of  Audio-Visual  .Aids.  Ed  480   (3  ir.) 

W.  E.  Driskill-Mrs.  Francis  Oliver 
Southwest  Texas  Teachers  College,  San  Marcos  June  3- July  13 

-Audio- Visual   Education.   Ed   273    (3)  Ruby   Henderson 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock  July  18-,Aug.  28 

Visual- Audio  -Aids  in  Exiucation.  3315   (3)       G.  P.  Mecham 

Utah 

Utah  State  Agriculture  College,  Logan  July  22-.Aug.  24 

-Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education.  161   (2]/i  qr.)       Mr.  Noble 

Virginia 

I'niversity  of   Virginia,  Charlottesville  June   17-.Aug.   10 

-Audio-Visual   Education.   S106    (3)-  P.    I.    Ritter 

Virginia  Stat-e   College,   Petersburg  June   17- Aug.   16 

.Audio    Visual    Aids    to    Instruction    (2    courses) 

Samuel  Madden 
Washington 
Central    Wash.    College    of    Education,    Ellensburg 

June  17-Aug.  17 
Visual  Instruction.  Ed  139   (5  qr.)  A.  J.  Foy  Cross 

Seattle  Pacific  College,   Seattle  July  22-Aug.  21 

Educational  Motion  Pictures.  Ed  133Mb  (2!4  qr.) 

Paul    Wright 
State  College  of  IVashington.  Pullman  (6  or  8  weeks) 

Audio-Visual  -Aids  in  Education.  S16Ib  (2  or  3)  ; 
Seminar    in    Instructional    -Aids.    Ed    S248    (2-4) 

Gnaedinger-DeBernardis 
Research  in  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Ed  S161c  (2-6)  Mr.  Simpson 


University  of  Washington.  Seattle  June  24-July  24 

-Audio- Visual  -Aids  Management.  144Sa   (2J,4  qr.)   To  be  arr. 

Western    Wash.    College    of    Education,    Bellingham 

June   24July   24 
Visual    -Aids.    Ed    165;    Constr.xtion    and    Use   of 
\isual  -Aids.  137   (2  &  3)  Galtry-Rice 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Catholic  University  of  America  Jr.ly  1-Aug.  10 

Visual  Aids.  5S9  (2)  Ellis  Haworth 

Wisconsin 

State   Teachers  College,  River   Falls   ■  June   U-July   19 

Visual    Aids.    107    (2   qr.)  Mr.    Jorstad 

Stout  Institute,  Menomonie  June  17-July  26 

Visual  Education   I.   Ed  360;   Problems  in  Visual 
Education.  Ed  560  (2  each)  Paul  C.  Nelson 

University   of    Wisconsin,    Madison  June  21 -Aug.    16 

Visual  Instruction.  165  (2)  W.  A.  Wittich-John  Guy  Fowlkes 
Local   Production  of  .Audio- Visual   Materials.   177 

(2)  W.   A.   Wittich-Freeman   Brown 

Wyoming 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie  June  20-July  24 

Audio-Visual  Education.  656   (3  qr.)         Clarence  D.  Jayne 

Ontario,  Canada 

Ontario  Department  of  Education,  Toronto  July  3-16 

-Audio-Visual  Aids  J.  W.  Grimmon  &  Suff 

AUDIO-VISUAL  WORKSHOPS 

College  of  the  Pacific.  Stockton,  Cal.  July  1-Aug.  2 

A-V  Workshop   (for  Church   Leaders)    SI 99   (1) 

Frank  Lindhorst 
Immaculate  Heart  College.  Los  Angeles  July  1-Aug.  3 

-Audio-Visual  Workshop.  107  (2)  Sr.  Michael  &  Staff 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  July  1-Aug.  9 

Four   Workshops    (2  units  each) 

Materials  and  Methods;  .Advanced  Project  Studies; 

Television  in  Education  James  McPherson  &  Staff 

Radio  in  the  Classroom   (July  29-Aug.  9) 

Elizabeth  Goudy  Noel 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto  Aug.  5-17 

C.  R.  Crakes 
Evansville    College,    Evansville,    Ind.  June    10-15 

.Audio-Visual  -Aids.  Ed  270   (1)  Lucile  Jones 

The  following  four  Workshops  will  be  conducted  by 

Norma  Barts 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder  July  29-Aug.  2 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens  (1  cr.)  July  15-19 

Western  Illinois  Normal  College,  Macomb  June  24-27 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia  July  8-12 

State  Teachers  College.  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  July  23-Aug.  23 

Visual  Education  Workshop   (3  qr.) 


The  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  state  departments 
of  education,  state  universities  and  state  educational  as- 
sociations in  a  better  understanding  of  the  availability  and 
proper  use  of  audio-visual  teaching  aids,  is  evidenced  in 
figures  released  recently  by  W.  C.  DeVry,  president,  DeVry 
Corporation,  Chicago.  These  figures  reveal  that  during 
the  current  school  year  DeVry  Educational  Department 
staff  members  have  appeared  before  a  total  of  11,000  educators, 
in  113  cities  in  18  states. 

-At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  instance,  during  the  week  of 
January  21st,  1,200  teachers  attended  visual  aids  confer- 
ences. As  the  result  of  conferences  in  Eastern  Michigan, 
under  the  direction  of  Vern  Stockman,  director  of  audio- 
visual aids.  Central  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  plans  arc  being  completed  for  a  state-wide  series 
of  meetings  during  the  fall  term. 

Other  state  visual  aids  meetings  at  which  Mr.  Crakes 
and  Mis.s  Barts  of  DeVry  appeared,  include  a  series  of 
conferences  in  Mississippi.  Utah,  South  Dakota,  and 
Colorado,  sponsored  by  the  State  Universities  and  De- 
partments of  Education. 
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Complete  Library  of 
RELIGIOUS  FILMS 

on  16mm  SOUND 

as  well  as  over  2000 
features,  shorts,  mu-^ 
sicais  and  cartoons. 

Newest  16mm 
Sound  Equipment 

Reserve  your  copy  of 
the  new  Swank  Catalog,   now/ 

SRay  Swank,  Pres. 
WANK  MOTION  PICTURES 


Scene  from 

"King  of  Kings" 


«14  N.  Skinker  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUIS    5,    MO. 


It 


"FIBER  FLAX, 
THE  SOURCE  OF  LINEN 

its  production,  processing  and 

some  other  uses 

16MM  COLOR  AND  SOUND 

This  400-foot  reel  is  first  of  a  technically-super- 
vised series  for  classroom  use. 

Also  Western  Subjects 
2x2  Color  Slides,  Photographs, 
35mm  Filmstrips,  16mm  Movies. 

WESTERN  COLORFILMS 

3734  N.E.  Chico  St.  Portland  13,  Ore. 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

Book  Your  Classroom  Rental  Films  Now  for  1946-47 
Film  No.  Title 

H-800    Championship     Typing     (16  mm.  silent) 

H-801     Can    You     Read     Gregg?     ...._. (14  mm.  silent) 

H-802     Business    Machines    ( 16  mm.  silent) 

H-803    Tricks    of    the    Trade    for    Typists  ". (16  mm.  silent) 

HS-810     Typing     Shortcuts,     "Part     I"     (16  mm.  :ound) 

HS-8II     Typing     Shortcuts,     "Part     11"     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-812    Typing    Shortcuts,     "Part    III"     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-813     Take    a    Letter,    Please (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-814     Basic     Typing;     Methods (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-815     Basic    Typing:    Machine    Operation    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-816     Machine    Transcription:    Machine    Operation    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-817    Speeding     Your     Reading     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-818     Penmanship     Improver     (16  mm.  sound) 

Conflrmoffon  wilt  be  made  promptly  by 

TEACHING    AIDS    EXCHANGE        ""Modesto!'  Cailf omla 


CoVARROBIAS 

^         MURAL     ^AAPS 

Endlessly  fascinating  .  .  .  scientifically  accurate 
studies  of  the  vital  Pacific  area  in  nine  brilliant 
colors.  Detailed  and  decorative  visual  aids  fo  un- 
derstanding current  world  events.  Third  edition 
novi/  on  press,  for  delivery  in  December  .  .  10.75 
the  set  (series  of  six). 

SCHWABACHER-FREY 

73  5    MAR  KET   STR  EET  •  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Educational  Screen 

Techniques  of  Using  Films  in 
Classroom  Teaching 

NORMA  A.  BARTS 

Educitianal  Dept.,  DeVry  Corporation 

MERELY  showing  a  film  in  a  classroom  is  not 
enough.  Films  will  be  ineffective  unless  the 
teacher  in  charge  uses  as  much  if  not  greater  skill  than 
she  would  use  with  other  teaching  devices.  Here  is  a 
composite  of  widely  accepted  suggestions  to  help  the 
classroom  teacher  use  films  in  teaching  situations. 
General  Suggestions: 

1.  Use  films  to  supplement,  not  to  substitute  for  the 
teacher. 

2.  Teach  the  material  portrayed  in  the  film;  do  not 
use  the  film  for  mere  display  or  to  pass  the  time. 

3.  Don't  use  a  film  to  arouse  interest,  and  then  neglect 
the  interest  aroused. 

4.  Don't  use  films  for  saving  time  and  thought  and 
work.    They    won't. 

5.  Employ  the  film  as  your  servant,  not  your  master. 

6.  There  is  no  one  method  for  using  a  film.  A  film 
may  be  used  at  different  times  for  entirely  different 
purposes. 

7.  Maintain  a  normal  classroom  atmosphere.  Dispel 
the  idea  that  films  are  a  "treat"  or  that  you  are  put- 
ting on  a  "show."  Employ  quick  and  simple,  un- 
obtrusive procedures  to  prepare  for  showing  the 
film. 

8.  Present  the  film  to  one  class  only  with  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  in  charge. 

Choosing  the  Film 

1.  Contents  of  film  mustcerrelate  with  the  subject 
matter  being  taught.  ~ 

2.  Film  content  must  match  the  age  and  maturity 
levels  of  the  students. 

3.  The  younger  the  students;  tjie  less  complex  and 
the  shorter  should  be  the  film.  Limit  the  presenta- 
tion to  one  reel. 

4.  Evaluate  a  film  according  to  its  effectiveness  in  a 
specific  situation.  Do  not  compare  films.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  a  film  is  good,  but  is  it  a  good 
film  for  a  particular  purpose  or  a  particular  group? 

Planning  the  Lesson 

1.  Preview  the  film,  to  know  what  it  does  and  does 
not  contain. 

2.  Determine  your  purpose  in  showing  the  film.  Then 
plan  the  lesson  as  you  would  plan  ain-  other  good 
lesson. 

3.  Don't  include  too  many  visual  aids  in  one  lesson 
];lan. 

A.    Read  any  material  that   may  accompany   the   film. 

Tt  may  be  helpful. 
Pre-Showing  Preparation  of  the  Class 

1.  Pupils  must  be  prepared  in  advance  for  what  they 
will   see  and  why  they  are-  seeing  it. 

2.  This  can  be  done  in  any  number  of  ways,  includ- 
ing (a)  group  discussion,  (b)  questions  and  an- 
swers, (c)  blackboard  outlines  or  notations,  (d) 
\ocabulary  enrichment  exercises,  (e)  lecture,  (f) 
reference    to   past    experiences,    (g)    utilization   of 

other  teaching  aids — books  and  visual  materials. 
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3.  Plan  an  introduction  to  the  lesson  that  will  chal- 
lenge the  students  to  THINK. 

Post-Showing  Activities 

1.  After  projecting  the  film,  lead  the  class  back  to  a 
review  and  reconsideration  of  the  film  by  (a)  ques- 
tions and  answers,  (b)  discussion,  (c)  oral  re- 
ports, (d)  reading  from  reference  materials,  (e) 
use  of  blackboard,  (f)  written  reviews,  (g)  notes 
or  outlines,  (h)  dramatizations,  (i)  creative  writ- 
ing, or  drawing  or  modeling,  (j)  use  of  other  au- 
dio-visual aids. 

2.  Avoid  aimless  discussions  or  activities. 

3.  The  film  may  well  be  shown  a  second  time,  to 
point  out,   explain,   or  emphasize  particular  parts. 

Coordinating  the  Lesson  with  the  Unit 

1.  Raise  new  problems,  alter  old  ones  or  set  new  pur- 
poses by  discussions.  Let  these  discussions  be  tea- 
cher-dominated. 

Evaluate  the  film  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  learn- 
ing situation.  Encourage  free  and  spontaneous  stu- 
dent reactions.  Use  these  reactions  to  plan  the  next 
lesson  with  a  film  even  more  effectively. 

Guide,  supervise  and  stimulate  individual  students 
to  continue  their  study  activities  into  any  field  of 
interest  brought  about  by  the  film  lesson. 


2. 


3. 


EFLA  Detroit  Meeting 

(Concluded  from  page  267) 

EFLA's  withdrawal  from  the  buying  and  selling  of 
films  for  and  to  their  member  libraries  except  in  the 
case  of  worthwhile  school-made  films  for  which  com- 
mercial demand  is  inadequate.  It  was  also  decided  to 
expand  the  EFLA  Film  Evaluation  Project,  the  fea- 
tures and  functioning  of  which  were  described  by  Mrs. 
Flory,  who  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  future  form  and 
procedure.  Attention  was  called  to  the  need  to  "evalu- 
ate the  evaluators." 

A  series  of  pamphlets  is  another  EFLA  undertak- 
ing. The  first  of  these,  "Making  Films  Work  for  Your 
Comnnmity."  is  now  off  the  press.  It  was  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Patricia  O.  Blair,  Curator  of 
Films.  Cleveland  Public  Library.  Two  more  publica- 
tions planned  are  one  on  utilization  of  recordings  and 
tran,scriptions.  and  a  "Handbook  on  Films  for  Interna- 
tional Relations,"  which  will  be  published  in  the  early 
fall  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  EFLA  and  the  Cur- 
riculum Service  Bureau  for  International  Studies.  Inc. 
(Columbia  University).  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Berg  is  chair- 
man of  the  Comnn'ttee  working  on  this  pamphlet,  which 
will  include  dramatic,  documentary  and  didactic  films. 

Congratulations  are  due  Mr.  Boerlin,  Mrs.  Flory, 
James  Kinder,  and  others  responsible  for  making  this 
the  livest  and  biggest  of  all  EFLA  conventions,  and 
afi'ording  producers  and  educators  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas.  To  quote  Mr.  Boerlin,  "producers,  dis- 
tributors, teachers,  and  researchers  feel  that  they  are 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment ...  to  which  thev  are  all  anxious  to  contribute." 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

iFILMATIC 

Slide  and   Film   Strip 

PROJECTOR 
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Motor-Driven  Forced  Air  Cooled 
No  Rewinding  Necessary 
Anastigmat  Projection  Lens 
Easily  Adjustable  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 


•  Smooth,  Sharp  Focusing 

•  Instant  Framing 

•  Manumatic  Slide  Carrier 

•  Professional  Efficiency 

•  Rugged — Stable— Portable 


The  GoIdE  Filmatic  enables  you  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  ai/  three  types  of  still  projection  material.  Can  be  changed 
from  film  to  slide  showing  in  a  jiffy!  Permits  use  of  300  as  well 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamp  for  more  brilliant  projection  .  .  .  yet 
safeguards  precious  slides  or  film  against  heat  damage.  Cooler 
handling.  Complete  with  carrying  case. 


AIR-FLO 


STEREOPTON 


LAMP  CAPACITY 
UP  TO   1000  WATTS 


Get  brilliant  screen  images 
at  longer  projection  dis- 
tances. Blower  cooling  plus 
heat  filter  protects  precious 
slides,  lengthens  life  of  lamp, 
insures  cooler  handling. 
Shows  standard  5}^"  x  4* 
stereopticon  slides.  Choice 
of  projection  lenses.  3  ground 
and  polished  condenser 
lenses  furnished.  Very  sturdy 
and  stable. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 

1220-C  West  Madison   St.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 

Makers  of  Quality  Projection  Equipment  for  Twenty-five  Years 
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PnxuyieM 


ffi  V\\m  and  sound  reproduction 

has  been  definitely  advanced  by  Holmes  de- 
signed machines.  Constant  research  and  im- 
provement has  established  Holmes  Sound-on- 
Film  Projectors  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 
Write  for  full  information. 


PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    16min    and    35min    Sound-on-Film 
Projeefors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET.  CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 


Visual  Teaching  Aids 

2x2  COLOR  SLIDE  SERIES 

"Who  Comes  To  Your  Home" 

A  series  of  30  Color  Slides  showing  the  part  taken 
by  COMMUNITY  HELPERS  in  keeping  our  homes 
functioning  smoothly. 

Mounted  Under  Glass — Complete  with  Study  Guide 
in  Sturdy  Box — $18.00 

Get  on  our  ma/Zing  lisf.  Write  for  fee  Catalog. 


:Hund^A.C6U{nsf 


814  West  Eighth  St. 
Los  Angeles  M,  Gal. 


George  Eliot's 

"SILAS    MARNER" 

in 

16mm  SILENT 

3  reels 

R.T.  40  Min. 


NOW  EVERY  SCHOOL  MAY  ORDER 
THIS  FAMOUS  CLASSIC 

ONE  DAY  I  OUTRIGHT 

RENTAL  PURCHASE 

$3.75        I       $75.00 

Order  from 
MODERN    PICTURES,     INC. 

121?    Parnam    Street 
OMAHA    (2),    NEBRASKA 


SLIDES     General    Science 11  rolls 

35   mm.      Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

F  I  Li  JtI     Fundamentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  ioi  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  2^6°4e  Suffern,  New  York 
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Rocky  Mountain  Audio-Visual  Institute 

The  first  full-scale  postwar  Rocky  Mountain  Audio- 
Visual  Institute  will  be  held  June  5-7  at  the  Pueblo 
Junior  College,  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Experienced  and 
well-qualified  speakers  and  leaders  in  the  audio-visual 
field  have  been  secured  to  headline  the  program. 

Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  will  be 
held.  Evening  programs  will  feature  previews  of  new 
films,  special  entertainment  and  panel  discussions  by 
outstanding  national  leaders. 

The  Institute  will  devote  itself  primarily  to  the 
discussion  of  basic  problems  facing  the  administrator 
and  the  classroom  teacher  in  instituting  and  organizing 
an  adequate  learning  aids  program  for  the  classroom. 
Problems  to  be  discussed  include,  "What  Constitutes 
an  Adequate  Learning  Aids  Program  for  the  Class- 
room," "How  to  Use  the  Classroom  Teaching  Film 
Effectively,"  "The  Contribution  and  Place  of  the 
Slidefilm  in  the  Classroom,"  "New  Developments  in 
the  Areas  of  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  etc.,"  "Radio  and 
Recordings  as  Educational  Aids,"  "Using  Audio- Vis- 
ual Teaching  Materials  in  the  Rural  School,"  "The 
Place  of  the  Documentary  Film  in  Education,"  "How 
to  Start  Building  an  Audio- Visual  Program  for  a 
School  System,"  and  "Patterns  of  Classroom  Film 
Production." 

Miss  Carolyn  Guss,  assistant  in  administration  at 
the  Bureau  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  at  the  University 
of  Indiana,  will  be  in  charge  of  all  demonstrations  dur- 
ing the  entire  Institute  program. 

For  detailed  information  about  the  Institute,  write 
to  Ernest  Tiemann,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Visual  Education,  Pueblo  Junior  College.  412  West 
7th  Street,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Education  Committee  on  Television 

Television  Broadcasters  Association,  Inc.  has  orga- 
nized an  education  committee  to  "foster  television  as 
an  educational  medium  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  general  television  information".  Wallace  S.  More- 
land,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Rutgers  University, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  committee.  Other 
members  are  Kenneth  Bartlett  of  Syracuse  University. 
Barclay  Leathem  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Na- 
than Rudich,  New  School,  and  E.  H.  Rietzke  of  the 
Capitol  Radio  Engineering  Institute. 

Chicago  Plans  Film  Council  Chapter 

Organization  is  under  way  of  a  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  Film  Council  of  America,  recently  set  up  in 
Washington  at  the  summary  meeting  of  the  National 
16mm.  Advisory  Committee.  This  committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  eight  commercial  and  edu- 
cational groups,  collaborated  with  the  OW  I,  Treasury 
and  other  government  departments  in  securing  an  au- 
dience of  over  30,000,000  for  16mm.  prints  of  Victory 
Loan  films.  On  a  national  scale  the  Council  will  con- 
tinue to  promote  and  guide  the  broader  use  of  16nim. 
films  and  other  audio-visual  materials  for  commimity 
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and  educational  purposes :  locally,  its  chapters  will 
provide  a  common  meeting  ground  for  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  projected  materials  in  education,  in- 
dustry, church,  club  or  home.  The  provisional  local 
committee  includes  a  chairman,  Mr.  William  F.  Kruse, 
(Bell  &  Howell  Filmo.sound  Library),  Mildred  Batch- 
elder  (American  Library  Association),  L.  Harry 
Strauss  (National  Council  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s),  George 
Allen  ( Soundies,  Inc. ) .  and  Wesley  Greene  (  Secre- 
tary) of  the  College  Film  Center,  84  East  Randolph 
Street.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary. 

MPA  Finances  Production  of  Teaching  Films 

Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America,  has  announced  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  by  the  Association  for  the  produc- 
tion of  seven  experimental  classroom  films  which  will 
be  designed  to  serve  as  models  for  producers  of  class- 
loom  films.  Dr.  Mark  A.  May,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Relations  of  Yale  University,  and  head 
of  a  group  of  educators  who  recommended  this  enter- 
prise, stated  that  new  techniques  in  the  making  of 
teaching  films  would  be  attempted. 

The  seven  sample  films,  which  will  be  shot  in  35mm 
and  reduced  to  16mm,  will  be  distributed  on  a  non- 
profit basis  to  schools  through  Teaching  Films  Custo- 
dians, Inc.  They  will  be  10  to  20  minutes  long.  Pro- 
duction will  begin  as  soon  as  the  Board  of  Directors' 
Sub-Committee  on  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  in  Education,  agree 
as  to  the  film  subjects  most  needed.  Arthur  Mayer, 
film  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  in 
charge  of  production.  No  decision  has  been  made  on 
where  the  films  will  be  produced. 

Earlier  this  year,  $50,000  was  allocated  by  the 
MPA  A  for  the  research  program  being  conducted  by 
Gardner  Hart  at  Yale  to  determine  how  the  best  edu- 
cational films  that  now  exist  can  be  improved  in  teach- 
ing eflfectiveness  and  in  technical  quality. 

Institute  Held  by  Chicago  Film  Workshop 

The  Chicago  Film  Workshop  sponsored  a  Visual 
Institute  for  Adult  Group  Leaders  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Meeting  Room  of  the  International  Relations 
Center  on  April  12th  and  13th.  Libraries,  social  agen- 
cies, general  education  groups,  clubs,  churches  and  in- 
dustries were  represented  by  the  leaders  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  ]jlan  educational  programs  for  their 
organizations. 

Sessions  the  first  day  were  devoted  to  sources  of 
audio-visual  materials.  "Great  Britain's  Informational 
Film  Program"  was  presented  by  Neville  Gardiner. 
British  Information  Services,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mil- 
dred L.  Batcheldcr,  Audio  Visual  Committee.  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
"Sources  of  Instructional  Films  for  Adult  Audiences." 

"Canada's  Nation-\\ide  Film  Program"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Jack  Ralph,  National  Film  Board,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada.    Le.'-lie  Brown,  Director,  Department  of 


Craig  16  mm.  Junior 
Splicer  is  inexpen- 
sive —  easy  to  use. 
Complete  with  bottle 
of  Craig  Safety  Film 
Cement  and  water 
container.         $3.95 


Craig  Master Combi- 

natioitgives  efficient, 
positive  splices,  16 
mm.  silent  or  sound 
film.  Has  Craig  1  6 
mm.  Senior  Splicer, 
pr.  of  Craig  Master 
geared  rewinds,  will 
tal<e  800,  1200,  or 
1600  ft.  reels. 

$23.50 


Craig  Junior  Com- 
bination includes 
two  Craig  Jr.  400  ft. 
geared  rewinds, 
Craig  16  mm.  Jr. 
splicer,  bottle  Craig 
Safety  Film  Cement, 
and  water  container. 
$8.95 


Craig  Senior  Splicer 

for  1  6  mm.  sound  or 
silent  film.  Has  auto- 
matic dry  scraper  — 
four  simple  opera- 
tions without  wet- 
ting film  gives  you 
permanent  splices. 
$10.95 


Craig  16  mm.  Pro- 
jecto-Editor  permits 

careful  inspection  of 
your  scenes  in  action 
on  a  small  recessed 
miniature  screen. 
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—STORIES    in    STILLS== 
VUuai  /lldd. 

2x2  COLOR  SLIDES 
FOURTH  of  a  SERIES  on  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

^^  CoHtalaupei  ^^ 

35  Slides — $9.25 — Mounted  in  Gloss 

A  continuous  story.    No  study  guides  re- 
quired.  The  color  views  and  projection  titles 
tell  the  story. 

Lei  us  prove  ihe  superiority  of  this  material.   Send 
for  preview  sef.    No  obfigofion.    Many  offeer  subjecfs. 

Cofofog  on  Requesf 

PHILP   PHOTO   VISUAL   SERVICE 

1954  Pasadena  Ave.  Lonq   Beach  6,  Calif. 


SOUTH   AMERICAN    VlSUAL   MATERIALS 

Original,  authentic  series  cf  color-prini^s  on  heavy  art  board,  for  study 
of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico  and  California.  Choice  of  sub- 
jects. Designed  for  use  in  classroom  a-d  library.  All  pictures  water- 
proofed.   Each  se  ies  complete  with   printed   manual. 

Imported,  unbreakable  costume  dolls,  flags,  books 

in    Spanish,    and    South    American    Folklore    Tales. 

Catalog  upon  request. 

LATIN   AMERICAN   VILLAGE,    P.   O.    Box   231,    El    Monte,   California 

(Under  South  American  management) 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Use   Radio-Mats — Regular   Size   3'/4"l4" 
or  the  NEW  DUPLEX  2"x2" 

on  sale  by  Theatre  Supply  Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MATSLIDECC,  Inc.,  Dept.  V 
222  Oakridee  Blvd.,  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 


COLOR     SLIDES 

Outstanding  sets  of  natural  color  2x2 

slides    by    authorities    in    their    fields 

Life  and  Features  of  Latin  America — Bird, 

Animal  and  Plant  Life  of  Western  U.  S.  A. 

Available    for    Sale    or    Rental    .    .    .    Send    for    Catalogs. 

SHADOW    ARTS    STUDIO  (Colorslide  Library) 

Wickendan  BIdg.   (P.  O.   Box  471)    1036  Chorro  St. 
SAN    LUIS   OBISPO,    CALIFORNIA 


Complete  16mm  Sound  Film 

Service  for  Schools 

Educationals  Send  for 

Religioui  free  copy  of 

Cartoons             %  1946 

Musicals  Rental  Film 

Features  Catalog 


LEWIS 
FILM 
«  SERVICE 

1145    No.    Market   St, 
Wichita   5,    Kans. 


Hold  your  BOTANY  FIELD  TRIPS 

In  the  CLASSROOM 

Native  Flora  of  the  Pacific  States  in  Natural  Color  2x2  Kodachrome 
Slides.  Scientifically  accurate.  Professional  photography.  In  use  in 
Colleges,  Museums  and  Schools  thruout  the  Country.    List  on  request. 

BROOKING  TATUM,   Kelseyvil'e,  Calif. 


MM  STRIP  FILMS 

Send  for  1946  Catalog 

STILLFILM.  INC. 

8443   Melro!:c  Ave.  HOLLYWOOD  46.  CALIF. 


Public  Discus.'^ion  and  Debate,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, brought  the  afternoon  session  to  a  close  with  a 
resume   of   "Wisconsin's   State-Wide   Film   Program". 

The  evening  session  was  a  film  forum  demonstra- 
tion on  "India".  The  discussion  following  the  show- 
ing of  the  film  was  moderated  by  E.  W.  Puttkammer, 
Law  School,  University  of  Chicago.  On  the  resource 
I'anel  which  led  the  discussion  was  John  Duncan  Mil- 
ler, British  Information  Services,  Mr.  Dat  a-Majum- 
der,  a  native  of  India,  and  Robert  Fleming.  American 
Instructor  at  Woodstock  School.  India. 

The  final  session  was  on  "Selection  and  Utilization 
of  Alaterials"  with  emphasis  on  slides,  filmstrips,  charts, 
etc.  L.  Harry  Strauss,  National  Council  of  YMC.'^'s 
led  the  discussion,  assisted  by  Richard  B.  Sealock, 
Librarian,  Gary  Public  Library,  Reverend  Edwin  T. 
Buehrer,  Third  Unitarian  Church,  and  E.  C.  Wag- 
goner, Supervisor.  Visual  Education.  Public  Schools, 
Elgin. 

NAVED's  Chicago  OfRce 

NAVED  will  move  into  its  new  headquarters  at 
430  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois,  on  June  1, 
with  Don  ^^^^ite  in  charge  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  organization.  Mr.  White  has  had  many  years' 
prewar  experience  as  head  of  the  Educational  Film 
Library  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  and  has 
served  with  the  Army  overseas  as  a  photographic  of- 
ficer. 

A  full-time  staff  and  permanent  offices  will  enable 
NAVED  to  carry  on  a  real  program  of  activity. 

University  of  Cincinnati  to  Hold  Business 
Education  Institute  on  Visual  Aids 

The  department  of  business  education  of  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Cincinnati.  Cinciimati,  Ohio,  will  hold  a 
one-week  Business  Education  Institute,  June  10-15. 
The  Institute  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  "Audio- 
Visual  Aids  in  Business  Education."  The  course  will 
survey  the  purposes  and  the  uses,  technical  problems, 
and  available  materials  for  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids 
in  the  teaching  of  business  subjects.  A  critical  evalua- 
tion of  the  various  types  of  aids  will  be  made.  Numer- 
ous demonstrations  will  be  included  of  various  types 
of  equipment  and  various  materials.  These  will  include 
materials  which  can  be  prepared  by  classroom  teachers. 
Included  in  the  course  will  be  demonstrations  and  a 
study  of  such  teaching  helps  as  were  used  extensively 
in  military  instruction  during  World  War  II. 

The  entire  program  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Ray  G.  Price,  head  of  the  department  of  business  edu- 
cation.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

D.V.I.  Election  in  Zone  VI 

New  officers  for  Zone  VI  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Instruction  are :  Chet  Ullin.  Kitsap 
County  Audio-Visual  Director,  President ;  Claude 
Simpson,  State  College  of  Washington,  1st  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Glenn  Satchwell,  Northern  Idaho  State  Teachers 
College,  Vice-President ;  Curtis  Reid.  Oregon  State 
System  of  Higher  Education,  Vice-President :  Delmar 
Harris.  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Audio-Visual  Director, 
Vice-President. 
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Current  Film  News 


m  BRANDON  FILMS,  1600  Broad- 
way. New  York  19,  reports  the  follow- 
ing  new   releases: 

The  Pale  Horseman — 19  min.,  pro- 
duced ill  cooperation  with  UNRRA. 
A  public  health  film  which  shows  the 
perils  of  disease  facing  survivors  of 
the  war  in  the  midst  of  destruction 
ill  the  liberated  countries,  and  explains 
that  conditions  inviting  epidemic  in 
those   lands   constitute   a   threat   to   all 


I 


\ 


of  us.  The  work  of  healing  and  pre- 
vention has  been  started  by  the  Al- 
lied Armies  and  UXRRA,  but  the  dan- 
ger of  epidemic  can  only  be  overcome 
by  continued  aid  to  the  stricken  coun- 
tries and  continued  international  c-o- 
oi'cration  of  public  health  specialists. 
Disnissiiin   tniidc  available. 

Food-Secret  of  the  Peace — 10  min., 

produced  by  the  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada,  approaches  the  subject  of 
food  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
economic  and  political  significance  in 
the  world  today.  Food  is  shown  ,\s  .m 
important  factor  in  promoting  the  in- 
ternational goodwill  which  can  pnve 
the  way  for  an  increased  foreign  tr,".dc 
without  which  prosperity  at  home  cannot 
be  assured.  It  is  shown  as  the  key  to 
stable  economies,  to  the  establishment 
of  democracy  in  those  lands  so  recent- 
ly under  dictatorial  occupation,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  The 
combined  political  effects  of  scarcity 
and  inflation  are  pictured  with  scenes 
of  unrest  and  violence  to  which  men 
are  driven  by  hunger.  A  discussion 
trailer— Cf/Zinf/  the  Most  Out  of  a  Film 
(7   min.)    accompanies   this   subject. 

Warsaw  Rebuilds,  11  min.,  showing 
the  uncoiHiuerable  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people.  Nazi  ruthlessness  and  preci- 
sion are  epitomized  by  scenes  of  War- 
saw as  the  Germans  left  it.  Once  a 
thriving  city  of  1.500,000  inhabitants 
with  historic  landmarks  and  modern 
buildings,  on  its  liberation  in  January 
1945,  90%  'of  Warsaw  was  in  ruins, 
300,000  civilians  and  partisans  had 
been  killed,  and  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation deported.  The  returning  Poles 
found  their  capital  a  silent  levelled 
wasteland,  but  the  work  of  reconstruc- 


tion began  at  once.  Without  trucks, 
or  cranes,  or  bulldozers,  work  brigades 
started  to  dig  out  the  ruins.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  population  are  helping, 
using  primitive  tools  and  their  bare 
hands.  Warsaw  lives  again,  and  plans 
have  been  drawn  for  a  new  city  to  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

■  BRITISH  INFORMATION  SFR\-- 
ICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20  oflFers  the  new  release : 

A  Defeated  People  (20  -nin.)— The 
first  oflncial  film  on  occupied  Germany. 
It  explains  the  many  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  government  in  the  British  zone 
— transportation  facilities  are  completely 
disrupted,  there  is  no  material  for  repair 
work,  there  are  few  schools  and  fewer 
teachers,  suspected  Nazis  have  to  be 
screened  and  isolated  and  the  ever  pres- 
ent danger  of  mass  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease must  be  combatted.  The  film  con- 
stantly stresses  the  importance  of  occu- 
pation by  the  Allies  at  this  time  when 
new  life  is  beginning  to  flow  in  the  Ger- 
man veins — new  life  which  must  be  care- 
fully controlled  and  directed. 

■  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 11.  announce  the  availability  of 
four  new  sound  films  in  color,  as  well 
as  black-and-white.    These  are: 

We  Discover  the  Dictionary — based 
on  a  careful  stuiy  of  dictionary  prob- 
lems by  Viola  fheman.  Ph.D..  Norh- 
western  University.  Important  points 
regarding  dictionary  usage  are  devel- 
oped by  means  of  a  simple  story — 
such  as  use  of  the  guide  words,  find- 
ing the  spelling  of  words,  definitions, 
reading  diacritical  marks,  and  kinds 
of  dictionaries. 

Ancient  World  Inheritance — a  film 
which  motivates  and  vitalizes  the 
study  of  ancient  history  by  relating 
the  achievements  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions to  institutions  of  the  modern 
world.  It  shows  how  many  every-day 
articles  and  institutions  like  writing 
and  organized  law  are  inherited  from 
the  cultures  of  the  ancient  peoples. 
Produced  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  of  the  L^niversity 
of  Chicago. 

How  to  Study  —  motivates  better 
study  habits  and  gives  practical  hints 
on  study  technique.  The  material  is 
developed  around  the  experiences  of  a 
ninth  grade  student  who  is  preparing 
a  report  for  a  class  in  civics.  This  film, 
produced  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  William  G.  Brink,  Northwestern 
University,  shows  in  practical  terms 
how  study  is  made  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  through  cultivation  of  pro- 
per  techniques. 

Know  Your  Library — designed  to 
aid  students  to  whom  a  library  is  a  be- 
wilderin,g  place.  Like  Betty  of  the 
story,  they  will  learn  something  of 
the   over-all   organization   of   a    typical 
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2  GREAT  FEATURE 
MOTION  PICTURES 

Now  ready  for 
16mm  RELEASE -^ 

If  you  are  looking  for  perfect 
all-age  enterfainment  for  home, 
school  or  club  here  is  an  un- 
beatable    CO  m  bin  afro  n. 

BALFE'S  OPERETTA 

All  the  wormth  of  greot  music,  the  hilarious 
comedy  of  a  grand-  team,  and  top  flight 
Hollywood  Production. 


ASTOR   PICTURES 
Presents 

LAUREL  and  HARDY 

IN   THE  HAL  ROACH   PRODUCTION 

TAeBOHEtAlAH 
GIRL 


JACK  LONDON'S  BEST 

Film  Daily  said  —"One  of  the  best  sea 
yarns  that  the  screen  can  claim  I"  Jack  Ion- 
don  at  his  besti"  "Photography  at  its  finesll" 
"Mosterly  direction." 


ASTOR   PICTURES 
Presenh 

JACK  LONDON'S 

MIGHTY   SEA   DRAMA 

MUTINY  on  the 
ELSINORE 

with  PAUL  LUKAS 


You  con  consistently  depend 
upon  the  extensive  progrcn 
of  major  Hollywood  prod- 
uct available  to  the  16ni.-n 
market  from 

ASTOR 

PICTURES 

CORP. 

130  West  46th  Street 

NEW  YORK   CITY  19.  N.Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


Young  America  Films 

brings  you  this  great 

AWARD  WINNER 


Here's  your  chance  to  own 
one  of  the  finest  one-reel 
features  ever  produced! 

Frank  Sinatra 

starring  in  R.K.O.'s 

The  House  I  Live  In 


VNCE  you  see  and 
hear  this  magni- 
ficent 16  mm.  film,  we 
think  you  will  be 
quick  to  agree  that  no 
school  film-library 
should  be  without  it. 
It  is  a  powerful  emotional  appeal  for  racial 
and  democratic  tolerance— and  your  students 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  over  the  lesson  it 
teaches  as  they  are  about  Frank  Sinatra,  its 
star.  The  famous  song  of  democratic  thought 
by  Earl  Robinson  which  gives  this  film  its 
title,  and  its  force,  is  beautifully  sung  by 
Sinatra  to  the  group  of  youngsters  who 
appear  with  him  in  the  film.  Produced  by 
Frank  Ross,  directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy,  and 
released  by  RKO,  the  picture  is  not  only 
something  new  in  entertainment,  but  some- 
thing extraordinary  as  a  force  for  good. 

Young  America  Films  is  indeed  proud  to 
be  able  to  bring  you  this  great  1-reel  feature 
in  16  mm.  print.  The  price  has  been  made  as 
low  as  possible  to  insure  maximum  distri- 
bution. 1-reel:  running  time— 10  minutes. 

(Orders  placed  now  will  not  be     *  j%  750 
filled  before  September)  jCm 

^^  Order  this  great  film  now^^ 

I  Young  America  Films  I 

118  East  41$t  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  | 
I   wish   to  order  the    16   mm.   feature, 
■  "The  House  I  Live  In,"  starring  Frank  I 
Sinatra.  I  understand  that  orders  placed  ' 
_  now  will  not  be  filled  before  September.  | 

'       Order  attached  □       _ 

I      Check  or  money  order  enclosed   Q       | 

I  Name | 

I  School I 


Position- 


School  kddress- 


high  school  library,  how  to  use  the 
card  catalogue,  the  principles  of  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System,  arrangement 
of  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  how 
to  use  supplementary  materials  such 
as  the  encyclopedia,  Reader's  Guide 
and   the   vertical   file. 

Produced  in  collaboration  with  Miss 
Alice  Lohrer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Library  Science,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

■  UNITED  SPECIALISTS,  Inc., 
159  East  35th  St.,  New  York  16,  an- 
nounce the  release  of 

Training  You  to  Train  Your  Dog — 3 

reels  (32  min.) — available  for  sale  or 
rental,  in  color  or  black  and  white. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  films 
based  on  the  book  of  the  same  title 
by  Blanche  Saunders,  published  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.  In  simple,  clear  lan- 
guage and  pictures,  the  film  shows 
how  dogs  can  be  trained  without  pun- 
ishment in  the  14  steps  of  Basic  Obed- 
ience Instruction.  This  includes  heel- 
ing and  sitting,  coming  when  called, 
lying  down,  staying  upon  command, 
dropping  in  the  distance  and  jumping. 
This  training  is  desirable  for  all  dogs 
— from  the  pet  in  the  home  to  the  dogs 
used  for  highly  specialized  work,  as 
well    as    those    entered    in    Obedience 


City- 


_Stat*_ 


ES-5 


Trials  to  gain  the  title  C.  D.  (Com- 
panion Dog)  offered  by  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  An  actual  training  class 
is  shown  with  many  different  breeds, 
handled   by   both   children   and   adults. 

■  YMCA  MOTION  PICTURE  BU- 
REAU, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  has  released  the  first  two  pictures 
in  "The  Art  of  Living"  series  of 
16mm  forum-films,  produced  jointly 
by  Association  Films  (YMCA)  and 
Look  Magazine.  These  one-reel  films 
are  specifically  designed  to  provoke 
thinking,  stimulate  discussion,  and  mo- 
tivate action: 

You  and  Your  Family — showing  a 
typical  -American  family  involved  in 
situations  common  to  every  family 
group.  The  problems  connected  with 
social  engagements,  housework,  and 
late  hours  are  pictured,  with  alternate 
courses  of  behavior  indicated.  Specta- 
tors are  invited  to  join  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

You  and  Your  Friends — another 
participation-film,  ceiMered  around  a 
teen-age  party.  The  audience  is  asked 
to  listen  to  the  dialogue  and   evaluate 


different  types  of  behavior  at  the 
party.  A  summary  stimulates  the  audi- 
ence to  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved   in   friendship. 

A  comprehensive  discussion  guide 
for  use  by  teachers  and  group  lead- 
ers  accompanies    the    films. 

The  production  schedule  of  Look 
and  YIMCA  calls  for  the  making  of 
six  more  films,  using  similar  tech- 
niques, to  be  ready  in  the  fall. 

■  TEACHING  AIDS  EXCHANGE, 
P.  O.  Box  1127,  Modesto,  Calif.,  a 
cooperative  organization  of  teachers 
of  business  subjects  have  produced 
and  offer  for  sale  or  rental,  two  new 
instructional    films: 

Penmanship  Improver  (10  min.) — 
designed  to  help  students  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  penmanship  im- 
provement without  taking  a  complete 
course  in  penmanship.  The  system  pre- 
sented is  the  innovation  of  Maude 
Collins  Genochio,  a  successful  west- 
coast  penmanship  instructor.  The  film 
teaches  students  to  make  skilfully 
three  simple  strokes  which  constitute 
more  than  90%  of  all  the  longhand  let- 
ters. The  producers  do  not  recom- 
mend the  film  for  elementary  school 
use  or  for  students  who  have  time 
to  take  complete  courses  in  penman- 
ship. 

Speeding  Your  Reading  (10  min.) — 
brings  the  findings  of  famous  "read- 
ing clinic"  research  into  the  class- 
room. Designed  to  improve  the  read- 
ing speed  of  high  school  and  adult 
classroom  audiences  by  giving  an  un- 
derstanding of  correct  reading  habits, 
the  film  concentrates  on  developing 
correct  eye  movements.  The  start  and 
slop  motion  of  the  eyes,  the  point  of 
focus,  and  the  span  of  recognition, 
long  understood  by  teachers  as  basic 
concepts  in  the  development  of  good 
reading  habits,  are  presented  in  a  sim- 
ple and  meaningful  way.  The  most 
common  reasons  for  slow  reading  are 
illustrated,  and  suggestions  are  made 
for  correction  of  reading  faults.  The 
problems  of  focalizing  while  reading, 
spelling  out  words,  and  excessive  re- 
gressions are  clearly  illustrated. 

■  OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Washington  25,  D.  C,  has 
just  produced  a  new  16mm  film  on 
inflation    entitled: 

Which  Way  This  Time?  (1  reel)  — 
depicting  how  disastrous  inflation  after 
World  War  II  has  thus  far  been  pre- 
vented by  government  controls.  It 
points  out  that  serious  inflation  still 
threatens  the  economy  of  the  L'nited 
States,  and  asks  the  public  not  to  pay 
over-ceiling  rents  and  prices  as  a  con- 
iribution  toward  the  defeat  of  infla- 
tion. The  film  draws  lessons  from  his- 
tory to  highlight  the  depressions  and 
misery  caused  by  postwar  inflations, 
/'mimation  and  symbols  are  employed 
throughout. 

OPA  regional  and  district  offices 
and  former  OWI  16mm  distributors 
have   16mm  prints  of  this  subject. 
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Enter+ainmeni  Films  in  i6mm 

■  BELL  &  HOWELL  CO.,  1801 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  offers 
the  following  current  16nim  L'niversal 
releases: 

Reckless  Age    (6   reels) — poor   little 
rich   girl   runs   away   to   become   sales- 


girl in  one  of  her  own  chain  stores, 
with  business  and  romantic  complica- 
tions ensuing.  Cast  includes  Gloria 
Jean,  Henry  Stephenson,  Franklin 
Pangborn,  Judy   Clark. 

Bowery  to  Broadway  (9  reels) — two 
rival  Irish  showmen  battle  from  the 
Bowery  to  Times  Square.  "Show  busi- 
ness" amusingly  shown  by  Jack  Oakie, 
Susanna  Foster,,  Turhan  Bey,  Ann 
Blyth,  Maria  Montez,  Donald  O'Con- 
nor, Louise  Allbritton. 

Enter  Arsene  Lupin  (7) — another 
romantic  adventure  of  the  Robin  Hood 
crook,  featuring  Charles  Korvin,  Ella 
Raines,  J.  Carroll  Naish. 

■  COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES 
CORP.,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
19,  has  obtained  exclusive  16mm.  dis- 
triI)ution   rights  to 

The  Jungle  Menace,  a  chapter  play 
in  15  episodes,  released  theatrically  by 
Columbia  Pictures.  Frank  Buck  bat- 
ters his  way  through  countless  perils 
with  the  aid  of  Sasha  Siemel,  the  Ti- 
ger Man  in  a  pulse-tingling  drama  set 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  jungles  of 
Asia. 

Frencfi  Documentaries 
Distributed  by  A.F.  Films 

A  new  commercial  company  hand- 
ling French  documentary  educational 
and  informational  shorts  has  been 
formed  in  New  York  under  the  name 
of  A.  F.  Films,  Inc.  The  new  com- 
pany is  one  of  several  branch  offices 
planned  by  the  parent  organization  in 
Paris,  Les  Actualites  Francaises,  and 
will  serve  as  distribution  outlet  for 
the  Linited  States  and  Canada.  Shorts 
depicting  French  cultural,  economic, 
and  social  life,  will  be  adapted  for 
.American  use  and  distributed  here  in 
both  16nmi  and  3Smm  with  either 
French  or  English  commentaries. 

Les  .Actualites  Francaises  has  more 
than  twenty  one  and  two  reel  films 
planned  for  the  year.  The  films  cover 
such  diverse  topics  as  the  history  of 
ceramics,  life  in  present  day  Paris, 
the    primitive    culture    of   the    Negroes 


of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  the 
historic  city  of  Rouen.  Preparation  of 
films  for  school  use  will  be  carried  out 
with  the  assistance  of  experts  in  the 
visual  education  field.  All  films  dis- 
tributed with  English  commentary 
will  be  adapted  for  American  audi- 
ences. Original  French  versions  of 
films  will  also  be  used  for  advanced 
French   language   students. 

The  films  now  in  preparation  are  the 
beginning  of  a  much  more  extensive 
program  of  cultural  and  informational 
shorts  by  A.  F.  FILMS,  INC. 

Rosalind  Kossoff,  formerly  with  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  is  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  at  1600 
Broadway. 


Catalog 

Simmel  -  Meservey,  9538  Brighton 
Way,  Beverly  Hills,  California,  has 
issued  a  new  catalog  of  its  productions, 
titled  "Your  Junior  Prom  Program", 
which  features  its  latest  release  "Jun- 
ior Prom,"  a  2-reeI  color  and  sound 
film  on  the  etiquette  of  dating  by 
young  people,  and  gives  information 
also  on  its  many  other  educational 
productions,  both  16  mm  motion  pic- 
tures, and  recordings.  Edward  Sim- 
mel, who  recently  returned  from  a 
three-months  survey  of  conditions  in 
the  middle  East  as  they  aflfect  film  dis- 
tribution, has  resumed  his  duties  as 
manager  of  film  production  for  the 
Simmel-Meservey  organization. 
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Health  Films 

YOUR   CHILDREN'S   EARS   •   YOUR   CHILDREN'S   EYES 
YOUR  CHILDREN'S   TEETH 

These  films  are  particularly  suitable  for  parents  and  teachers.  Amusing  animated  dia- 
grams explain  the  physiology  of  the  organs  treated  and  the  films  stress  the  advantages 
of   simple,  common-sense   health   precautions  which   can   easily   be  taught  to  children. 

Educational  Films 

ACHIMOTA   •   FATHER  AND  SON 
A  MAMPRUSI   VILLAGE 

During  recent  yeors,  the  people  of  Africa  have  mode  sueh  greof  strides  forword,  thof  it 
has  become  a  mojor  undertaking  to  record  th*ir  rapid  progress.  These  films  ore  the  first 
to  show  the  development  of  social,  educational  and  administrative  standards  in  the 
notive  villages. 

These  films  ore  on  loan  from  fhe  following  offices  of 


BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

An  Agency  of  the  British  Government 

30  Rockefeller  Ploia,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  •  10  Post  Office  Squo'e,  Boston  9,  Moss. 

360  North  Michigon  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III.  •  391  Sutter  St.,  Son  Francisco  8,  Calif. 

907-15fh  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

BRITISH  CONSULATES:  Detroit  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Seotlle 
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Educational  Screen 


AMONG  THE  PRODUCERS 


Publishing  Firm  Establishes 
Audio- Visual  Aids  Division 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
has  entered  the  Audio-Visual  Field 
through  the  creation  of  an  Audio- Vis- 
ual Division,  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  development  and  sale  to 
schools  and  colleges  of  audio-visual 
teaching  aids  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 
The  program,  it  is  stated,  will  be  one 
of  gradual  expansion,  and  is  expected 
in  time  to  include  all  major  types  of 
audio-visual  materials,  involving  all 
levels  of  education.  Already  available 
are  a  number  of  recordings  and  a  num- 
ber of  filmstrip  subjects  for  classroom 
use.  The  former,  under  the  trade  name 
of  Teach-0-Discs,  are  recordings  by 
professional  artists,  of  selected  excerpts 
from  the  great  classics  of  English  liter- 
ature by  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Tenny- 
son, Scott,  Browning,  Longfellow  and 
others ;  also  dramatizations  of  moment- 
ous events  in  American  history,  written 
by  Marquis  James,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner. The  subjects  were  selected  from  the 
syllabi  of  various  states,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers.  A  teaching  guide 
accompanies  each  Teach-0-Disc  which 
are  12  inch  double-face  records  made  of 
unbreakable  Vinylite,  and  running  at 
78   r.p.m. 

Teach-0-Filmstrips  now  ready,  include 
four  subjects  in  color,  designed  for  use 
in  primary  classes  in  reading,  story-tell- 
ing, social  studies  and  nature  study.  They 
are  composed  of  original  color  drawings, 
described  as  self-contained  teaching 
units,  and  employing  the  principles  of 
motivation,  concept  teaching,  summari- 
zation and  provocative  questioning.  The 
subjects  are  Heidi,  about  the  adventures 
of  Heidi  and  her  friend,  Peter;  Fun 
With  Mitzic,  about  a  little  girl  and  her 
kitten ;  The  Lost  Dog,  about  a  little  boy 
and  his  dog ;  Let's  Make  a  Post-Off  ice. 
explaining  the  services  of  our  postal 
system. 

A  series  of  eight  Teach-0-FiImstrips 
in  black  and  white  are  available,  under 
the  general  title  of  "Living  Together  in 
the  United  States."  Designed  primarily 
for  use  in  social  studies  classes  in  the 
middle  grades  (4,  S,  6)  the  titles  are 
Workers  in  Our  Country,  Where  Our 
Food  Comes  From,  How  Our  Food  Is 
Produced,  How  We  are  Clothed,  Our 
Homes  and  Our  Communities,  Communi- 
cating ivith  our  Neighbors,  Transporta- 
tion in  Our  Country,  Opportunities  for 
Play  and  Recreation  in  Our  Country.  All 
subjects  are  accompanied  by  teaching 
guide. 

Editor-in-Chief  of  the  new  Division  is 
Dr.  David  J.  Goodman,  who  brings  to  his 
new  post  a  background  of  nine  years  ex- 
perience in  the  audio-visual  field.  His 
Doctor's  thesis  at  New  York  University 
where  he  majored  in  Administration  and 
Supervision   of   Audio-Visual    Education, 


was  entitled  "Comparative  Effectiveness 
of  Pictorial  Teaching  Materials."  Dr. 
Goodman  was  active  in  public  school 
work  in  the  preparation  of  audio-visual 
curricula  and  the  direction  of  audio- 
visual instruction,  and  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  editorial  work,  still  and 
motion  picture  photography  and  record- 
ing. His  background  includes  position  as 
Editor  for  Young  America  Films,  Inc., 
Department  Editor  for  Educational 
Screen.  Educational  Specialist  for  two 
years  in  the  Training  Aids  Division  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  charge  of  pre- 
paration of  Instructors'  Guides  to  ac- 
company films  and  filmstrips.  He  has 
contributed  articles  to  many  education- 
al  journals. 

Sound  Slide  Film  on  Job  Training 

The  business  magazine.  Syndicate 
Store  Merchandiser,  79  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  announces  a  new  sound 
slidefilm,  Hoxv  to  Teach  a  Job,  a  ten- 
minute  subject  which  applies  the  pat- 
tern used  in  military  and  industrial 
training,   to   fit   the   needs  of   retailing. 


Frame  from  "How  to  Teach  a  Job". 

It  is  designed  to  help  businessmen,  and 
especially  retailers  to  eliminate  waste 
in  time,  money  and  talent  that  re- 
sults from  poor  job  instruction. 

Recordings  of  Radio  Science 
Programs  Available 

Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Inc.,  spon- 
sors of  F.xploring  the  I'nknoii'u,  series 
of  weekly  broadcasts  designed  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  scientific  research  and  its  prac- 
tical application,  has  made  available  for 
school  use,  recordings  of  nine  selected 
programs  from  the  series.  They  are  be- 
ing distributed  through  the  Recordings 
Division  of  New  York  University  Li- 
brary, New  York  City.  Titles  are  The 
Lie  Detector,  The  Flying  Bloivtorch 
(Rockets  and  Jet  Propulsion),  Cancer- 
Cause  for  Hope,  Plastics — Nature  Gone 
Modern,  What  Is  the  Atom,  Hidden 
Hunger  (Vitamins),  Pneumonia,  The 
Battle  That  Never  Ends  (Pests),  and 
Eyes — IViiidoii's  on  the  World.  Each 
program  is  recorded  on  both  sides  of 
tliree  12-inch  Vinylite  discs,  operating 
at   78  r.p.m. 


New  Repeating  Flash  Bulb 

Wabash  Corporation.  335  Carroll 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  announced  a  re- 
peating flash  bulb  that  can  be  used 
for  several  thousand  individual  flashes 
of  brilliant  daylight  quality  photo- 
graphic illumination.  Developed  in 
the  electronic  laboratories  of  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  Inc.,  the  new  flash 
bulb  provides  a  light  output  of  12,000,- 
000  peak  lumens  in  an  instantaneous 
flash    the    equivalent    of    1/ 5000th    sec- 
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Wabash  flash  bulb 

ond — fifty  times  faster  than  the  fast- 
est flash  bulb  they  now  manufacture. 
Preliminary  color  tests  indicate  that 
the  color  quality  of  the  light  is  already 
corrected  to  approximate  that  of  nor- 
mal daylight  so  that  no  filters  will 
be  required  for  indoor  u>e  with  day- 
light  type   color   films. 

This  is  the  first  of  several  bulbs  of 
its  type  which  Wabash  will  make 
available  with  their  new  Electroflash 
units   soon   to  be  announced. 

2x2  Color  Slides  on  Birds 

The  National  Audubon  Society.  1000 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y.,  has 
added  a  series  of  2x2  full  color  slides 
to  its  Film  and  Slide.  Library.  These 
are  made  from  the  bird  paintings  by 
Major  Allan  Brooks.  The  slides,  150 
in  all,  are  available  in  seven  sets  of 
twenty  each,  and  one  of  ten.  A  listing 
of  the  various  birds  in  each  set,  and 
prices,  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
the  National  Audubon   Society. 

Filmstrip  on  Radar 

Opening  with  a  picture  of  dog-fights 
of  planes  over  London  during  the 
Blitz,  a  new  filmstrip  on  Radar  tells 
the  story  of  "Little  Sir  Echo",  as  the 
RAF  pilots  called  this  silent  partner 
of  theirs. 

Designed  for  high  school  use  in  as- 
sembly, science  or  history  classes,  the 
filmstrip.  Introducing  Radar,  touches 
on  the  history  and  development 
of  Radar,  and  explains  the  theory 
and  functioning  of  a  Radar 
set.  Produced  by  Federalist 
Films,  who  also  produced  the  film- 
strip  on  world  government,  Hozv  to 
Conquer  War.  For  further  information 
write  the  producer,  391  Bleecker 
Street,   New  York   14.  N.   Y. 
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Curriculum  Films,  Inc.  Formed 

Monroe  B.  David,  President  of  Ameri- 
color  Services,  has  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  Curriculum  Films,  Inc.  The  new 
organization  will  perform  an  educational, 
research  and  distribution  service  for  in- 
dependent producers  of  educational  films. 

Mr.  David,  in  discussing  the  basic 
plans  of  the  new  company,  said,  "After 
carefully  determining  specific  classroom 
needs,  through  research,  we  will  have 
subject  matter  specialists  prepare  script 
material  for  producers.  From  this  ma- 
terial the  producers  will  create  pack- 
ages of  full  color  film-strips,  each  pack- 
age consisting  of  a  number  of  individual 
strips  of  logical  teaching  length.  Where 
they  will  serve  the  purpose  best.  16mm. 
motion  pictures  will  be  included.  The 
complete  package  will  be  designed  to 
cover  the  visual  needs  of  an  entire  course. 
We  are  not  producers,  but  our  educa- 
tional research  and  development  staff 
will  work  with  selected  producers 
through  all  vhases  of  production.  The 
:ompleted  packages  will  be  sold  direct 
to  schools". 

Offices  of  the  company  are  in  the 
R  K.O.  Building,  Radio  City,  New  York. 

Eastin  Reopens  Colorado  Office 

Eastin  Pictures  Inc..  has  reopened 
its  office  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
under  the  management  of  Major  Rob- 
ert K.  Hieronymus,  and  is  now  ready 
to  serve  old  and  new  customers  in 
fifteen  Western  states,  including  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  Pacific 
Coast  area  and  Texas.  The  Eastin 
concern,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  carries  on  a  na- 
tion-wide business  in  the  rental  and 
-ale  of  16mm.  sound  motion  picture 
hlms  for  educational  and  recreational 
jiurposes,  and  sale  of  16mm  projectors. 

Major  Hieronymus  was  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  army  after  serving 
for  fifty-three  months  with  the  infan- 
try, tank  destroyers  and  inspector 
general's  department.  The  Eastin  of- 
fice in  Colorado  Springs  was  originally 
opened  by  Major  Hieronymus  in  -Au- 
gust 19.38.  He  served  as  manager  until 
August,  1941,  when  he  left  to  join 
the  armed  forces.  In  June  1942,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  branch  to 
close  on  account  of  the  wartime  short- 
age of  trained  personnel. 


''TRAINING  YOU 
TO 
TRAIN  YOUR  DOG 


££ 


(Basic  Obedience  Instruction) 


A  16  MM  COLOR  SOUND  FILM 

From  the  book  of  the  same  title  published  by  Doubleday  &  Company 

(Running  Time  32  Minutes) 


The 


Approved  and  Highly  Recommended  by 
American    Kennel    Club   and    The    American    Humane   Association 


A  film  everyone  will  want  to  see, 
both  young  and  old,  for  its  sheer 
entertainment  as  well  as  its  educa- 
tional values.  Narrated  by  Lowell 
Thomas.  Supervised  by  Blanche 
Saunders.  Photographed  by  Louise 
Branch.  This  film  can  be  used  to 
advantage  by  all  schools,  commun- 
ity centers,  welfare  groups,  dog 
clubs  and  obedience  classes. 

For  information  write  or  wire 

UNITED  SPECIALISTS  INC.  EDUCATIONAL  MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCERS 

159  East  3Sth  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Radiant  Adds  to  Executive  Staff 

Radiant  Mfg.  Company  of  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of 
projection  screens,  has  increased  its 
executive  stafT  by  the  appointment  of 
Harry  Millar,  230  West  46th  Street, 
New  York  City  as  Eastern  District 
Manager  and  Mr.  Jack  Newman,  Box 
2,  Centerville,  California,  as  Western 
District    Manager. 

Filmosound  Library 
Study  Course 

K  systematic  study  course  in  library 
principles  and  practices  is  pursued  by 
all  members  of  the  Chicago  headquart- 
ers branch  of  the  Bell  &  Howell  Film- 
osound Library.  Directed  by  W.  F. 
Kruse,  general  manager  of  the  library, 
or,  alternately,  by  W.  H.  Eyles,  deputy 
manager  in  charge  of  rentals,  regular 
weekly  classes  are  held 
here  in  discussion  meet- 
ing style.  The  entire 
clerical  and  editorial 
staff  takes  part.  Films 
like  "How  Motion  Pic- 
tures Move  and  Talk," 
"A  B  C  A,"  "Evolution 
of  the  Motion  Picture," 
"Use  and  Care  of  the 
Filmosound"  are  shown, 
and  school  curricula  and 
film  catalogs  and  des- 
criptive literature  of  all 
kinds  are  lesson  ma- 
terials. 


Victory  Films  Award 
to  Bell  &  Howell 

For  wholehearted  cooperation  with 
the  Treasury  Department  during  the 
Victory  Loan  Drive  in  the  latter  part 
of  1945,  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chi- 
cago, recently  received  the  National 
16mni  Victory  Film  Committee's 
.Award  of  Merit,  it  was  announced  re- 
cently by  O.  H.  Coelln,  secretary  of 
the  committee.  W.  H.  Kruse,  manager 
of  Bell  &  Howell's  Film  Division, 
headed  up  his  company's  eflforts  in 
this  connection,  and  in  addition  served 
as  mid  western  regional  chairman  for 
the  national  committee.  The  circula- 
tion of  government-sponsored  sound 
films  was  credited  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson  with  hav- 
ing been  a  considerable  factor  in  put- 
ting the  1945  Victory  Loan  Drive 
across.  Future  activities  of  a  similar 
nature  will  be  furthered  by  the  newly 
formed   Film   Council  of  America. 

Visual  Art  Moves 

\'isual  .'\rt  Films,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, have  moved  from  422  Empire 
Building  to  larger  quarters  at  118 
Ninth  Street,  where  they  will  occupy 
three  floors,  .^t  this  new  location, 
the  film  library  will  be  enlarged  and 
a  large  screening  room  will  enable 
customers  to  preview  films.  A  photo- 
graphic store  will  occupy  part  of  the 
6,000    square    feet    in    the    new    store. 


A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

AMtor    Pictures    Corporation 

130  W.  46th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on   page  275) 
Bailer   Film    Service 

P.   O.   Box   a528,   Hollywood   28,   Cal. 

404  N.  Goodwin  St.,   Urbana,  111. 
Bell   &   Hon-ell    Co. 

1S15  Larchtnont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Briiiidoii    FilmM.    Inc. 

1600    Broadway,    New    York    19,    N.    Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   261) 
Brny   StiidioN,   Inc. 

729   Seventh   Ave.,   New   York    19 
British  Iiifomintlon  Services 

30  Rockefeller  Center,  New  Y'ork  20 
(See   advertisement   on    page   277) 
Castle  Films,  Inc. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza,    New   York    20, 
Catliollc    Movies 

220   W.   42nd   St.,   New  York   18,   N.    Y. 

1409   79th  St.,   North   Bergen,   N.  J. 
Community   Movies 

1126    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,    W.    Va. 
Coronet   InstruetlonnI   Films 

919    N.   Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago    11 
(See   advertisement   on    page   267) 
DeVry   Scliool   Films 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicago    14,    111. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  224) 
Bastmnn   Kodak    Stores,   Inc. 

Kodascope   Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Educational  Projection  Service 

6600   Lehigh  Ave.,  Chicago   30,   111. 
Bncj-clopaedia   Britannica   Films,  Inc. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III. 
(See  advertisements   on  pages  221,   257) 
Films,    Inc. 

330W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  IS,  N.  Y. 

64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101   Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1709  W.   8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Prynn    Film    Service 

Film   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Uallnsher   Film    Service 

123   S.   Washington,   Green   Bay,    Wis. 
General   Films,   I.,td. 

1534     13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
HolTbere    Productions,    Inc. 

620   Ninth   Ave.,   New   York,   N.    Y. 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28   E.  Eighth   St.,  Chicago   5,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   259) 
International  Film  Bureau 

84   East  Randolph   St.,  Chicago   1,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   265) 
Kunz    .Motion    Picture    Service 

1319    Vine   St.,    Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 

432    N.    Calvert   St.,   Baltimore    2,    Md. 
Knonlcdee    Bnilders    Classroom    Films 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Leivis    Film    Service 

1145    N.    M.nrket    St..    Wichita    5,    Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  274) 
IWoeuIl's    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.   Y. 
National    Film    Service 

14    Glenwood   Ave.,    Raleigh,   N.   C. 

309    E.   Main   St.,    Richmond,   Va. 
Official    Films.   Inc. 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Pictorial   Films  Inc. 

R.K.D.   Building,  Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   222) 
Post  Pictures  Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Tke  Princeton  Film  Center 

55    Mountain   Ave.,   Princeton,   N.    .T. 
Shadow  Arts  Studio 

1036  Chorro  St.,  Sin    Liii«  Obiono.   Cal 
(See   advertisement  on   page  274) 
Slmmel-.>leMervey 

9538  nrighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   228) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
Sivank*s    Motion    Pictures 

620  N.  Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(See   advertisement  on   page  270) 
TeachlnfiT  Aids  Kxchangre 

Box  1127,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See   advertisement  on   page   270) 


United    SpeclalistH   Inc. 

150  E.   35th   St.,  New  York   16,  N.   Y. 
(See   advertisement    on   page   279) 
Universal   Pictures  Co..  Inc. 

Rockefeller   Center,    New   York    20 
( See   advertisement   on   page   264 ) 
A'ocntional    <;uldance    Films,    Inc. 

2718    Beaver    Ave.,    Des    Moines,    la. 
Williams,    Brown    and    Karle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
YounsT  America  Films,  Inc. 

18  E.    41st   St.,   New   York   17,   N.   Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   276) 

V'.M.C.A.    Motion    Picture    Bureau 
347   Madison   Ave.,   New   York    17 

19  S.   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700    Patterson    Ave.,    Dallas    1,    Tex. 

Art  Zelller  Audio-Visual    Aids 
868    Broad   St.,   Newark,   N.    J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

Tlie   Ampro   Corporation 

2839    N.    Western    Ave.,    Chicago    18 
(See   advertisement   on   page  223) 
Bell  &  Howell  Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Calhoun  Company 

ini    ATarietta   St.,   NW,   Atlanta   3.   Ga. 

llioy^  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Coiiiniunity  Movies 

H26   W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,    ^V.   Va. 
neVry    Corporation 

nil    .\rmitage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   224) 
Eastman     Kodak    Stores.    Inc. 

Kodascope    Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gnllaj^her   Film   Service 

123    S.   Washington,   Green   Bay,    Wis. 
General   Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
HIrsch   &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal, 
Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813    Orchard    St.,    Chicago    14,    111. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   272) 
Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28    E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago   5.   III. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   259) 
Kunz    Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,   Philadelphia  7,   Pa 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,   ild. 
MoBuli's  Inc. 

68    W.    4Sth    St.,    New   York    19,    N.    Y. 
Radio    Corporation    of    America 

Educational    Dept..    Camden,    N.    .1. 
(See   advertisement   on   page  255) 
Raike    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  I>os  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual  Aids   Service 

409  Harrison   St.,   Davenport,  la. 
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More  clearly  than  if  they  were  nght 
beside  you,  your  pupils  can  see  and 
understand  without  moving  from  their 
seats-when  you  perform  a  demonstra- 
tion from  your  desk  with   a  Spencer 
Model  B  Delineascope. 

From  a  convenient  horizontal  projec- 
tion platform,  it  throws  a  clear  cut 
.mage  onto  an  overhead  screen.  Science 
experiments,  drawings,  contours  of  spec- 


in.ens,  lantern  slides-all  are  projected 

in  vivid  detail. 

For  further  information  about  this 
and  other  instruments  for  visual  in- 
struction, write  dept.Fl2. 

American  W  Optical 

COMPANY 

Scientific  Instrument  Division 

Buffalo  15,  New  York 
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Inter -Americanism  at  Home 


A  concrete,  finely  detailed  description  of  procedure  in  a  spe- 
cific unit-subject,  using  all  types  of  audio-visual  material. 


ii 


INTER-AMERICANISM  AT  HOME"  is  an 
educational  venture.  It  is  an  educational  ex- 
periment that  is  being  conducted  on  all  levels 
of  learning  to  establish  good  will  and  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  fruits  of  a  few 
years  of  concentrated  study  of  Latin-American  coun- 
tries and  peoples.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
folks  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Cape  Horn  are  Amer- 
icans too.  The  student  of  our  public  schools  has  ac- 
tuallv  "visited"  the  coffee  plantations,  the  rubber  plan- 
tations, the  markets  and  cities  of  Latin  America.  He 
has  seen  the  giant  mahogany  felled,  sawed  and  loaded 
on  ships  carrying  flags  of  every  major  nation  in  the 
world.  He  has  been  conducted  through  the  modern 
newspaper  plant  at  Sao  Paulo.  He  has  viewed  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Inca  Civilization.  He  has  journeyed 
from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Amazon 
River.  He  has  lived  a  day  with  a  typical  South  Ameri- 
can family.  He  has  attended  Brazil's  Fishing  School. 
He  has  seen  much  of  the  culture  and  beauty  of  Mexico. 
He  has  helped  tight  disease  in  the  tropics. 

All  this  has  given  our  American  student  further  in- 
sight into  the  problems  of  "good  neighbors"  and  inter- 
national cooperation.  But  these  films  that  bring  these 
vicarious  experiences  to  the  classrooms  in  themselves 
will  not  and  cannot  furnish  a  complete  educational  pro- 
gram of  Inter-American  Relations.  It  is  not  the  writer's 
purpose  to  popularize  the  subject  by  introducing  a 
mechanized  educational  program.  It  is  rather  that  of 
attempting  to  point  out  how  unified  education  provides 
the  opportunity  to  weave  into  the  educative  process 
teaching  materials  and  resources  of  all  types  which 
will  result  in  spiraled  educative  experiences  that  will 
be  meaningful  to  the  learner. 

The  value  of  using  aids  of  various  types  of  class- 
room teaching  has  been  proven  and  accepted  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  learning  situations.  But  all  too  often  aids 
are  accepted  as  experiences  unto  themselves.  If  a  real 
learning  experience  is  to  be  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  learner  it  must  be  planned,  organized  and  developed 
on  the  basis  of  unifying  all  aspects  of  an  educative  ex- 
perience. 

A  student  who  has  had  his  curiosity  aroused  by  an 
aid  of  some  type  and  is  not  permitted  to  express  him- 
self mentally,  emotionally  or  physically  has  not  experi- 
enced a  true  learning  situation.  Through  the  process 
of  unified  education  it  is  hoped  that  situations  will  be 
created  whereby  all  students  will  have  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  in  a  life-like  situation  that  ade- 
quately meets  the  needs  of  human  beings — that  of  hav- 
ing lived  through  an  experience,  real  or  vicarious. 

Books  are  exciting  to  the  average  reader  who  has 
sufficient  background  to  assimilate  the  information  so 
obtained.  Printed  material  is  a  definite  motivating 
force  and  has  a  lasting  effect  on  attitudes.  Films,  too, 
as  well  as  other  aids,  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  social 
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attitudes  of  human  beings.  And  like  more  books,  more 
instructional  aids  pertaining  to  the  same  issue  may  have 
a  cumulative  effect  on  attitude.  This  cumulative  effect 
is  the  result  of  a  unification  of  a  total  teaching-learning 
situation. 

Education  is  an  integration  and  a  synthesis.  The 
more  ways  an  idea  comes  to  a  student,  the  surer  he  is 
of  getting  it.  If  he  hears  it,  sees  it.  reads  it,  talks  it 
over,  and  reflects  on  it,  he  is  pretty  sure  of  getting  it. 
The  using  of  any  one  instructional  aid  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  total  teaching-learning  situation.  Learning  re- 
sults from  thinking,  feeling,  and  doing.  So  unless  the 
sensory  impression  received  from  the  use  of  a  teaching 
aid  "is  seized  upon  vigorously  by  questioning,  applica- 
tion, and  pupil  expression,  it  will  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect on  the  pupil's  memory  or  character."' 

In  developing  the  theme  of  unified  education,  it  is 
necessary  to  weave  a  body  of  teaching  materials  and 
resources  into  the  objectives  set  up  for  a  particular 
topic  or  unit.  The  purpo.se  being  that  of  providing  life- 
like experiences  which  adecjuately  meet  the  needs  of 
human  beings  in  relation  to  the  objectives  set  forth  for 
the  unit.  The  following  proposal,  which  will  result  in 
unified  education,  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  study  of 
the  "Good  Neighbor  Policy"  but  may  be  readily  adapted 
to  any  teaching-learning  situation. 

The  general  aim  of  social  science  as  taught  in  the 
writer's  home  state  is  "to  assist  the  pupil  in  achieving 

'Hollis,  A.   P.   Motion   Pictures  for  Instruction,  The   Ctntury 
Company,  New  York  City,  New   York.    p.   171. 


Middle-class  Latin  American  family  scene. 

(From  "Good  Neighbor  Fsmily".  a  Julien   Bryan   production) 
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An  Argentina  middle-class  family  visits  the  zoo. 

(From     "Good    Neighbor     Family") 

the  ability  to  adjust  and  contribute  to  an  ever-expand- 
ing social  group  ranging  in  size  from  the  immediate 
family  to  a  society  of  nations." 

Each  year  time  is  set  aside  to  concentrate  study  on 
the  "Good  Neighbor  Policy."  usually  culminating  on 
Pan-American  Day.  In  carrying  out  this  general  aim 
in  our  school,  the  social  science  teachers  have  organized 
a  workshop  to  discuss  and  work  on  common  problems. 
To  assist  the  teachers  in  preparing  their  units  and  pro- 
jects, specialists  are  called  into  the  workshop — namely, 
the  directors  of  curriculum,  instruction,  and  audio-vis- 
ual education.  The  director  of  curriculum  with  his  com- 
mittee draws  up  the  aims  and  objectives  for  study  of 
Pan-Americanism.  The  director  of  instruction  with  his 
committee  arranges  for  demonstration  lessons.  The 
audio-visual  education  director  with  his  committee  as- 
sembles all  the  available  materials  on  Latin  America. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  workshop  is  called  and  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  items  collected  for  instruc- 
tion involved  art,  music  and  science.  The  members  of 
these  three  departments  were  invited  into  the  work- 
shop to  discuss  tiieir  place  in  the  Pan-American  pic- 
ture. The  head  of  the  Music  department  explains  how 
appropriate  recorded  music  brings  another  avenue  of 
learning  into  play.  He  discusses  his  plan  for  the  study 
of  music  appreciation  of  Latin  American  contributions 
to  the  field  of  music.  He  plans  for  songs  and  selections 
to  be  learned  by  his  pupils.  The  Art  department  ex- 
plains the  tremendous  area  of  study  in  the  field  of 
Latin-American  art.  The  Science  teacher  discusses 
the  implications  of  weather,  geology,  botany,  levers, 
machinery,  and  many  other  science  aspects  of  the  "Good 
Neighbor  Policy." 

During  the  discussion,  clothes  and  costumes  were 
mentioned  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  home 
economics  played  a  part  in  our  aims.  Someone  men- 
tioned the  dancing  of  our  neighbors  and  immediately 
it  was  suggested  that  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment, too,  had  something  very  definite  to  contribute 
to  the  "Good  J^^ighbor"  study.  The  school  and  city 
librarians  werje., called  in  to  explain  their  co!itril)ution 


of  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  poems,  stories,  clipping 
files,  to  the  study  of  Pan-Americanism. 

The  audio-visual  education  director,  in  discussing 
his  material  on  Latin  America,  gave  a  comprehensive 
lecture  on  picture  appreciation — what  is  in  a  picture. 
He  explained  the  value  of  the  2x2  slide,  the  stereo- 
graph, the  opaque  projector,  films,  both  silent  and 
sound,  recordings,  flat  picture  collections,  maps,  charts, 
posters,  private  collections,  the  museum,  displays,  ex- 
hibits, bulletin  boards,  and  the  blackboard. 

He  warned  the  group  that  no  complete  guides  are 
available  for  selection  of  materials  for  Inter-American 
Education.  The  only  method  of  selecting  materials  for 
classroom  use  is  previewing  or  pre-screening.  As  a  rule 
only  a  small  number  of  films,  small  number  of  exhibits, 
charts,  pictures,  maps,  etc..  can  be  found  that  will 
prove  useful  in  a  specified  teaching-learning  situation. 
Each  teacher  in  the  school  system  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing,  previewing  and  screening  all  of  the 
available  materials  for  her  specific  unit  or  project  on 
the  "Good  Neighbor"  theme. 

The  director  of  instruction  had  a  teacher  demon- 
strate her  proposed  unit  on  the  social  life  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  Brazil.  As  an  introduction  to  her  unit 
she  selected  the  CIAA  film,  Tlic  Bridge,  to  give  her 
students  some  background  of  the  economic  problems 
of  South  America  and  Brazil.  Some  understanding  of 
the  economic  problems  of  Brazil  is  necessary  to  a 
study  of  the  social  life.  She  showed  the  film  only  once 
as  it  is  rather  long  and  would  be  time-consuming.  She 
had  prepared  a  list  of  specific  points  for  her  students 
to  watch  for  during  the  presentation.  No  slides  or 
film  strips  accompany  the  film  so  she  has  prepared  indi- 
vidual charts  of  the  animated  phases  for  concentrated 
class  study  during  the  unit. 

For  the  study  of  types  of  homes,  occupations,  recrea- 
tion, etc.,  the  teacher  selected  sets  of  flat  pictures  for 
individual  and  group  study.  Charts  and  graphs  were 
selected  to  show  income,  expenditure,  types  of  food, 
clothing,  etc. 

After  considerable  preparation  the  class  was  shown 
the  CIAA  film.  Good  Neighbor  Family,  which  presents 
a  study  of  the  family  life  of  Latin  America  in  contrast  to 
the  fann'ly  life  in  the  United  States.  Considerable  discus- 
sion was  held  on  this  film  and  it  was  reshown  several 
times  for  further  study  of  the  various  aspects  of  life  on 
the  large  estates  and  small   farms  of  South  America. 

Several  of  the  girls  made  native  costumes  of  the 
Brazilian  people.  The  boys  were  interested  in  the  film, 
Bradl's  Fishing  School,  and  spent  considerable  time 
showing  and  discussing  the  implications  of  education 
in  Brazil.  An  exchange  student  from  the  nearby  col- 
lege was  asked  to  speak  before  the  class  on  family  life 
in  her  home  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  exchange  stu- 
dent brought  with  her  several  pictures  and  display  items 
that  she  used  in  her  discussion. 

Finally,  an  assembly  program  was  arranged  by  the 
speech  department  on  " Pan-.\nierican  Day."  Color, 
gaiety,  dances,  songs,  plays,  musical  numbers,  speeches 
and  a  grand  finale  culminated  the  study.  Students  of 
all  ages,  color  and  creeds  had  lived  a  true  experience 
of  "Life  in  Latin  America."  An  experience  that  was 
real  to  every  participant — a  teaching-learning  situation 
that  was  unified.  •  .     .; 
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Still -Projection  Methods  in  the 
Teaching  of  Reading 


An  authoritative  expose  of  the  neglected  possi- 
bilities of  still  pictures  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 


AN  official  of  an  important  concern  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  still  projectors  recently  asked 
the  writer  whether  there  was  a  place  for  still- 
projection  methods  in  teaching  reading  to  young  chil- 
dren. The  writer  replied  that  there  was  no  question 
about  it.  The  official  became  interested  and  agreed  to 
sponsor  an  investigation  of  the  possibilities  for  using 
the  still-projection  technique  in  the  reading  program. 

The  writer  promptly  turned  the  problem  over  to 
his  research  seminar,  with  students  assigned  different 
parts  of  the  job  to  be  done.  The  scope  of  the  work 
accomplished  is  indicated  by  the  specific  questions  which 
individual  students  tackled :  What  mention  is  made  of 
still  projection  methods  in  professional  texts  on  the 
psychology  and  pedagogy  of  reading?  What  mention 
is  made  of  the  topic  in  professional  texts  on  visual  edu- 
cation? What  reference  is  made  to  the  problem  in  the 
periodical  literature?  What  still-film  material  has  been 
developed  for  the  teaching  of  reading?  W'hat  use  has 
been  made  of  the  opaciue  projector  in  reading  pro- 
grams ? 

The  first  disclosure  was  that  the  writer  had  perhaps 
been  too  optimistic  in  his  reply  to  the  company  official. 
Of  the  twelve  most  popular  professional  books  on  the 
teaching  of  reading,  only  five  made  any  mention  of 
the  use  of  filmslides  or  slides.  These  five  books  con- 
tained only  slight  references,  and  just  one  book  had  as 
much  as  a  full  i)aragraph  on  the  subject.  Durrell's  ex- 
cellent books,'  for  example,  contained  only  these  three 
sentences :  "Lantern-slide  projectors  will  help  to  vary 
the  classroom  instruction"  (p.  107).  "Word  meanings 
may  be  further  enriched  through  visual  aids"  (p.  170). 
"Words  may  be  shown  on  lantern  slides  [in  connection 
with  visual-motor  methods]."  (p.  181). 

The  results  from  the  professional  books  on  visual 
education  were  ecjually  discouraging.  Seven  well-known 
books  were  examined  in  this  field.  Three  of  these  books 
made  no  mention  at  all  of  still-projection  methods  in 
teaching  reading.  Typical  of  the  suggestions  found  in 
the  other  four  books  were  the  following  from  Dent's 
book  :^  "The  cellophane  slide  is  a  valuable  teaching  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  busy  teacher.  All  sorts  of  reading 
exercises,  outlining,  and  other  matter,  usually  printed 
or  written  on  the  blackboard,  may  be  put  on  such  slides 
and  kept  for  repeated  use"  (p.  61).  "Number  combi- 
nations and  elementary  reading  material  can  be  pre- 
sented in  slide  form  with  effective  results"  (p.  185). 
These  suggestions  do  not  provide  the  detailed  guidance 
the  teacher  of  reading  needs. 

ipurrell,  Donald  D.  Improvement  nj  Basic   Rcadinci  Abilities. 

Yonkers-on-Hud.son,  New  Vork  :  World  Book  Company,  1940. 
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A  search  of  the  periodical  literature  for  the  last  ten 
years  applied  a  bibliography  of  38  titles.  These  articles 
are  the  best  source  of  ideas  for  using  slides,  film- 
slides,  and  opaque  materials  in  the  reading  program. 
They  are  written  for  the  most  part  by  classroom  teach- 
ers who  have  experimented  with  these  materials  on  the 
job.  Sample  titles  were  "Use  of  Filmstrip  to  Assist 
Retarded  Readers,"  "Visual  Aids  in  Remedial  Read- 
ing," "Teaching  Spelling  with  Hand-Made  Lantern 
Slides,"  "The  Experimental  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in 
Teaching  Beginning  Reading,"  "Values  of  Visual  Aids 
in  Reading,"  "Visual  Aids  for  Reading  Tests,"  "Visual 
Aids  in  the  Language  Arts  Program,"  and  "Teaching 
Literature  with  Slides." 

In  the  search  which  was  made  for  actual  slide  and 
filmslide  material.  142  sources  of  film  material  were  re- 
quested by  form  letter  to  submit  listings  of  their  offer- 
ings. These  sources  included  the  principal  commercial 
concerns  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  well  as  the 
educational  film  divisions  of  a  long  list  of  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Eight  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  seven  commercial  concerns  were  found  to  list 
material  which  had  been  developed  specifically  for 
teaching  reading.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  credible  show- 
ing or  not,  depending  on  one's  expectations.  The  total 
yield  was  somewhat  di.sappointing  to  the  research  group. 
There  was  much  overlapping  in  the  titles  listed.  The 
S.V.E.  Picturols  for  Primary  Reading,  for  example, 
were  listed  by  several  sources.  The  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren, in  slide  form,  li.sted  by  Williams,  Brown,  and 
Earle,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  were  also  listed  by  Indiana 
University,  etc.  The  amount  of  overlapping  which  was 
discovered  reduced  the  total  range  of  the  material 
found. 

The  writer  remains  convinced  that  much  more  can 
be  done  with  still  projection  meth<jds  in  teaching  read- 
ing than  has  been  achieved  so  far.  The  failure  to  ex- 
ploit these  methods  more  fully  can  be  traced  to  a  num- 
ber of  conditions.  First  and  foremost  perhaps  is  a  fail- 
ure at  the  teacher-training  level.  .Specialized  courses 
in  visual  education  are  not  the  answer  to  the  teacher- 
training  problem.  The  problem  is  one  that  involves 
all  methods  courses.  The  expert  in  reading  methods 
should  be  familiar  with  the  visual  materials  and  tech- 
nitjues  which  have  been  develo])cd  jo,  teach  children 
to  read.  He  should  cover  these  materials  and  methods 
in  his  own  courses.  That  there  has  been  some  neglect 
in  this  regard  would  ..seem  to  be  indicated  l)v  the  small 
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mention  made  of  still  projection  methods  in  professional 
texts  on  the  psychology  and  teaching  of  reading. 

The  slides  and  filmslides  which  various  sources  list 
for  the  teaching  of  reading  are  unrelated  to  the  basal 
reader  series  commonly  in  use.  Closer  correlation  of 
slides  and  hlmslides  with  these  hooks  would  promote 
a  wider  use  of  visual  methods  in  reading  programs. 
The  late  Ben  G.  Graham,  superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh schools,  used  to  say:  "If  a  representative  of  a 
textbook  company  should  come  into  my  office  and  tell 
me  that  he  had  not  only  a  set  or  sets  of  textbooks  that 
fit  into  the  Pittsburgh  curriculum,  but  also  sets  of  films 
that  correlated  with  these  hooks.-  I  would  immediately 
give  him  a  serious  hearing,  and  his  ofiferings  serious 
consideration.  In  considering  textbook  adoption,  pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  the  combination  of  correlated 
films  and  books. "^  An  ambitious  survey  is  now  under- 
way to  explore  more  fully  the  possible  correlation  of 
film  and  textbook.*  Evaluating  the  activity  which  is  cur- 
rently underway,  Hoban  reaches  this  conclusion:  "In- 
vestigations currently  being  made  by  textbook  pub- 
lishers, both  individually  and  collectively,  indicate  that 
the  correlation  of  textbook  and  film  is  approaching  the 
stage  where  something  will  be  done  about  it."''  The  cor- 
relation of  textbook  and  slide  or  filmslide  is  especially 
needed  in  the  reading  field,  where,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  the  Keystone  Visual  Readers,  almost  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 

The  reading  expert  and  producer  of  film  material 
are  another  team  that  should  get  together.  A  filmslide 
series  for  Primary  Reading  is  again  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  the  writer  has  in  mind.  They  represent 
a  satisfactory  photographic  job,  but  one  of  the  stories 
contains  such  words  as  "rebels,"  "encampment."  "sum- 
mon." "orderly."  "meadow,"  "Redcoats,"  and  "curtsy." 
Words  like  these  are  ordinarily  not  a  part  of  the  pri- 
mary child's  reading  vocabulary,  and  the  vocabulary 
burden  of  the  story  might  well  spoil  the  fun  of  read- 
ing it.  Another  story  uses  an  unorthodox  style  of 
type.  Primary  children  have  difficulty  making  the 
transition  from  standard  type  to  a  style  which  is  un- 
usual. Defects  like  these  could  be  avoided  through  closer 
cooperation  of  education  specialists  and  film  producers. 

How  specialized  interests  sometimes  become  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  reply  the  writer  received  in  connec- 
tion with  a  request  for  information  on  slides  and  film- 
slides  for  reading  from  a  nationally  known  dealer  of 
projection  equipment.  The  manager  of  the  concern  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  slide  or  filmslide 
material  which  had  been  developed  for  teaching  read- 
ing, but  suggested  that  the  present  writer  might  be 
willing  to  edit  a  series.  The  manager  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  the  projection  facilities  for  such  a  project. 
Actually,  there  is  some  slide  and  filmslide  material 
available  for  teaching  reading.  To  know  about  this 
material  and  be  able  to  refer  customers  to  it  is  good 
business,   if  nothing  else.    To  sell  a  projector  is   one 

''As    reported    by   Charles    F.    Hoban.    Jr.,    "Films    and    Text- 
books,"  Educational   Screen.    XXIV    (December,    1945),   445. 

■•"The    Teaching-Films    Survey,"    School    and    Society,    LXII 
(December  8,   1945),  3r>6-,%7. 
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thing,  to  make  it  functional  in  the  school  another. 
The  director  of  the  reading  clinic  of  a  state  university 
received  the  same  request  for  information  as  the  above 
dealer.  This  individual  also  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  material  but  that  he  had  a  projector  and 
would  we  please  notify  him  of  anything  we  found  so 
that  he  could  put  the  projector  to  use.  This  is  a  com- 
mon condition.  Many  schools  have  projectors  which 
are  never  used. 

There  is  a  silver  lining  to  all  of  these  cloudy  fore- 
bodings. While  the  teacher  of  reading  will  not  find 
much  in  the  way  of  slide  and  filmslide  material  which 
is  specifically  labelled  reading,  she  will  find  a  wealth 
of  other  slide  and  picture  material  that  can  be  related 
to  the  stories  which  appear  in  children's  books.  Sev- 
eral of  the  students  in  the  writer's  research  group  have 
become  interested  in  correlating  commercially  available 
slides  with  the  stories  found  in  children's  readers.  Their 
problem  has  not  been  that  there  is  too  little  material 
available  but  too  much.  They  do  not  know  where  to 
stop.  Pictures  from  magazines  and  other  sources  can 
similarly  be  related  to  children's  stories  and  prepared 
for  opaque  projection. 

The  slides  and  pictures  can  be  used  for  motivating 
the  pupils  and  for  arousing  their  interest  and  curiosity.  ■ 
They  can  be  used  to  enrich  word  meaning  and  for  mak- 
ing the  words  stand  for  something  concrete.  They 
can  be  used  for  discussion  purposes  and  for  building 
a  language  background.  In  her  discussion  of  the  slides 
and  pictures,  the  teacher  can  use  words  and  expressions 
which  are  later  to  appear  in  the  story.  By  properly 
directing  the  discussion,  she  can  get  the  pupils  to  use 
the  same  words  and  expressions.  The  reading  of  the 
story  will  then  be  easier,  the  pupils  will  get  over  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  hardspots,  because  these 
words  and  phrases  will  still  be  "ringing  in  their  ears.'' 
After  reading  the  story  the  pupils  will  want  to  review 
the  pictures  and  study  them  in  the  light  of  what  they 
have  learned  from  the  story.  These  are  just  a  few 
suggestions  of  ways  for  using  slide  and  picture  ma- 
terial in  the  reading  lesson. 

The  writer  would  reply  as  he  did  before  to  the  com- 
pany official,  but  the  possibilities  for  using  still-projec- 
tion methods  in  teaching  reading  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
ploited until  the  problem  spots  suggested  above  have 
been  corrected.  The  correction  of  these  difficulties  re- 
quires the  cooperation  and  concerted  effort  of  all  of 
the  interests  concerned. 

Full  Steam  Ahead  in  Virginia 

A  total  of  58  county  and  city  school  divisions  in 
Virginia  have  established  local  Bureaus  of  Teaching 
Materials,  in  comjiarison  with  15  libraries  in  operation 
prior  to  this  year.  Indications  are  that  there  will  be 
approximately  70  such  libraries  operating  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  fall  term.  This  is  obvious  evidence  that 
the  recent  legislative  appropriation  has  made  it  possible 
for  school  divisions  to  decentralize  the  state's  film  dis- 
tribution facilities  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Twenty-two  extension  classes  in  audio-visual  educa- 
tion are  now  being  conducted  by  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Vir?inia  throughout  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion, a  large  number  of  teacher  study  groups  have  iieen 
organized  to  provide  in-service  training   for  teachers. 
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The  Application  of  Military  Audio- 
Visual  Techniques  to  Civilian  Teaching 

Part  Two.,  concluding  the  presentation  begun  in  May  of  a  major  problem 
facing   the    visual   teaching   field   today   and   demanding   early   solution. 


IN  the  process  of  expediting  their  training  programs, 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  planned  the  produc- 
tion of  fihiis  and  other  training  devices  speci- 
f  i  c  a  1  1  y  to  fulfill  definite  instructional  objectives. 
Early  in  the  training  program,  authorities  realized 
that,  just  as  there,  can  be  no  all-purpose  gun, 
yo  there  can  be  no  all-purpose  instructional  film  or 
other  audio-visual  materials.  Each  teaching  situation, 
each  attitude  to  be  establisb.ed,  and  each  phase  of  a 
skill  to  be  taught  requires  a  s])ecial  tool — i.  e.,  a  film, 
a  device,  or  other  audio-visual  material  must  be  de- 
signed, plannetl.  and  perfected  so  that  once  it  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  instructor  it  can  be  used  as  a  sure 
tool  for  doing  the  specific  teaching  job  elTectively. 
With  full  approisal  of  the  simple  principle  and  its 
significant  implications,  the  Army  and  Xavy  developed 
systems  for  intensively  planning  their  audio-visual  ma- 
terials so  that  each  production  was  geared  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  definite  teaching  situation  exactly  as 
it  existed  in  the  schools,  in  the  field,  or  at  the  place 
of  its  ultimate  utilization.  This  means  that  the  re- 
quests and  specifications  for  audio-visual  materials 
were  initiated  by  the  users,  the  instructors  themselves, 
who  were  repeatedly  consulted  throughout  the  process 
of  production.  The  audio-visual  materials  thus  requi- 
sitioned and  jilanned  were  then  made  available  by 
mass  production  and  were  distributed  to  all  activities 
in  which  their  use  was  applicable. 

In  the  process  of  constant  and  continuous  use  of 
these  materials,  teaching  situations  frequently  were 
found  to  change,  defects  in  the  materials  were  discov- 
ered, and  numerous  ideas  for  improvement  material- 
ized. Tempered  by  these  changing  teaching  conditions 
and  evaluated  by  the  experience  gained  from  utiliza- 
tion, carefully  planned  revisions  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials were  promptly  initiated  and  carried  to  comple- 
tion. This  resulted  in  constant  and  progressive  refine- 
ments, a  circumstance  which  largely  explains  why  audio- 
visual materials  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  far 
superior  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  to  those  which 
previously  existed.  Briefly  stated,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  practiced  an  audio-visual 
technifiue  which  can  projierly  be  labeled  the  technique 
of  systniiatic  planning  of  production  for  utility. 

II.    The  Technique  of  Systematic  Planning  of 
Production  for  Utility 

What  has  been  done  in  civilian  education  about  this 
technique?  This  technique  is,  on  the  whole,  most  con- 
spicuous in  civilian  education  for  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  lacking.  Frequently  the  films  most  needed  by 
teachers  have  not  been  produced,  and  many  of  those 
produced  do  not  have  the  quality  of  utility  in  the  sense 
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of  serving  accurately  the  instructional  objectives.  At 
the  present,  the  be.st  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  examine 
film  catalogues  to  see  if  any  films  are  listed  pertaining 
to  a  particular  subject  area.  If  the  teacher  is  fortunate, 
he  will  find  some  films  sufficiently  promising  to  war- 
rant previewing  for  prospective  use.  Upon  further 
examination  he  may  find  that  many  of  these  are  beau- 
tiful, but  too  general;  crammed  full  of  technical  facts, 
but  not  organized  into  teachable  units ;  or  entertaining, 
but  not  suitable  for  instructional  purposes.  If  he  turns 
to  the  so-called  free  sources  of  films  furnished  by  vari- 
ous business  concerns,  he  will  find  much  the  same  situa- 
tion, with  the  added  burden  that  most  of  the  films  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  sell  a  bill  of  goods  along  with 
the  teaching.  True,  the  production  of  the  thousands  of 
films  available  to  public  schools  today  has  lieen 
"planned."  These  films  are  planned  to  sell  a  product 
or  a  viewpoint,  planned  to  entertain,  planned  to  cover 
wide  scopes  of  subjects,  jjlanned  to  appeal  to  large 
audiences,  but  rarely  planned  for  precise  utility  as 
needed  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

How  can  the  technique  of  systematic  production 
for  utility  be  achieved  in  civilian  education?  It  can 
be  achieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  well-organized 
and  close  liaison  between  the  classroom  teachers  and 
the  producers  of  audio-visual  materials.  This  liaison 
nnist  consist  of  classroom  teachers  and  school  admin- 
istrators on  the  one  hand  and  technical  writers,  editors, 
and  producers  on  the  other.  What  has  already  been 
done  along  this  line  in  limited  areas  and  subjects  is, 
of  course,  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Via  such  a 
system,  applied  comprehensively  to  the  whole  curri- 
culum, the  teachers  and  administrators  would  make 
known  precisely  what  audio-visual  materials  are  needed 
in  each  subject  area.  They  would  define  the  instruc- 
tional objectives  to  be  satisfied  and  would  serve  as 
consultants  in  organizing  the  material  into  teachable 
units  suitable  for  classroom  use.  The  technical  writers 
and  editors  would  formulate  the  final  "blueprints"  and 
shape  each  project  for  final  production. 

In  this  manner,  puqjose  and  usage  of  audio-visual 
materials  would  be  well  defined  even  before  production. 
Integration  into  the  curricula  would  no  longer  be  dif- 
ficult or  time-consuming.  The  quality  of  utility  of  a 
production  would  no  longer  be  a  hit-or-miss  proposi- 
tion ;  it  would  be  assured  by  scientific  planning  geared 
to  the  dictates  of  classroom  requirements  and  instruc- 
tional objectives.  Once  this  liaison  were  broadly  orga- 
nized and  functioning,  it  would  not  only  serve  as  the 
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Mock-ups  are  used  to  teach  navigation. 

springboard  for  new  productions,  but  it  would  be  the 
logical  source  for  revisions,  improvements,  and  refine- 
mentsjjf  audio-visual  materials  from  year  to  year.  That 
this  system  would  be  practical  cannot  be  denied.  If 
such  a  sy.stem  of  planning  of  production  for  utility  can 
be  practical  and  can  be  successfully  expedited  even 
under  the  restrictions  of  a  military  organization,  who 
would  dare  predict  any  limit  to  its  achievement  in  a 
field  so  broad  in  scope  and  so  versatile  in  character 
as  public  education? 

Who  should  initiate  the  system  of  liaison  between 
classroom  teachers  and  producers?  The  state  of  leth- 
argy which  until  the  present  time  has  existed  in  the 
matter  of  planning  of  production  for  utility  cannot  be 
broken  until  either  the  educators  or  the  producers  initi- 
ate the  necessary  liaison  between  the  two  grou])s.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  a  few  producers  in  the 
field  with  plans  for  producing  the  type  of  films  needed, 
but  no  large-scale  planning  for  utility  is  yet  in  evi- 
dence. After  all,  why  should  producers  change  their 
technique  of  making  audio-visual  materials  so  long  as 
no  one  is  complaining  about  the  present  product?  It 
therefore  behooves  educators  to  initiate  a  liaison  system 
now,  outline  and  specify  the  type  of  materials  desired, 
and  ofifer  to  work  with  the  producers  in  broad-gauge 
planning  of  production  for  utility.  This  should  be  done 
on  a  basis  at  least  state- wide,  and  presented  to  the 
producers  with  the  solid  backing  of  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional educational  associations.  If  producers  of  audio- 
visual materials  then  choose  to  ignore  such  requests  and 
offers  of  assistance,  the  time  is  near  when  educational 
organizations  should  negotiate  for  the  manufacture  of 
audio-visual  materials  by  the  state.  Granted  the  neces- 
sary budgetary  provisions,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion could  very  well  establish  laboratories  and  manu- 
facture the  materials  according  to  specifications.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  educators  to  present  a  united  front 
on  this  question  and  to  learn  precisely  what  position 
producers  will  take  in  regard  .to  it.  Certainly  %o  one 
else  will  do  it  for  them,  ancj-ythe  needed  audio-visual 
materials  must  come  from  ope  or  the  other  of  these 
two  sources. 
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III.    Development  of  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Tech- 
niques and  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  Effective 
Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials. 

Early  in  the  complicated  process  of  planning  and 
developing  their  training  programs,  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  learned  that  the  perfection  and  production 
of  audio-visual  materials  were  not  enough  to  assure 
efficient  and  succes.sfiil  instruction.  First,  for  each  tool, 
methods  of  utilization  had  to  be  developed — methotls 
whereby  the  tool  would  best  do  the  specific  job  for 
which  it  was  designed  and  produced.  Second,  the  in- 
structors had  to  learn  these  methods  and  become  pro- 
ficient in  their  application. 

For  the  solution  of  these  two  problems,  the  armed 
services  had  at  their  disposal  the  theories  of  utilization 
long  expounded  by  educators,  a  sizable  number  of  pro- 
fessional school  men  as  instructors  and  administrators, 
and  all  the  training  schools  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  a  laboratory,  or  proving  ground.  From  skillful  and 
uninhibited  exploitation  of  these  potentialities,  the  de- 
velopment of  teaching  techniques  was  brought  to  a  state 
of  .subtlety  and  uniformity,  and  the  final  success  of 
the  program  was  realized  through  the  high  proficiency 
which  the  instructors  achieved  as  a  result  of  methodical 
training  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job. 

A  complete  resume  of  the  audio-visual  teaching  tech- 
niques developed  and  practiced  by  the  armed  services 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
full  volume  on  this  subject  alone  can  provide  an  ade- 
quate revelation  of  the  achievements  attained.  Such  a 
volume  would  require  at  least  one  chapter  each  on  such 
advancements  and  innovations  as  the  following :  ( 1 ) 
the  integrated  use  of  both  motion-picture  training  films 
and  slide  films  on  the  same  teaching  subject;  (2)  the 
relentless  and  never-ending  fight  against  unintelligent 
or  dareless  use  of  films  and  the  evoluti'oii  of  effective 
methodology  for  film  utilization;  (3)  the  skillful  use 
of  color  schemes  in  ];osters.  in  training  mock-ups.  and 
on  the  blackboard;  (4)  the  judicious  incorporation  of 
humor  in  training  aids. 

Realizing  that  the  mere  mastery  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  skills  did  not  necessarily  qualify  nor  enable 
individuals    to    instruct    others    efficiently,    the    armed 
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services  on  numerous  occasions  planned  courses  of 
instruction  in  effective  teaching  methods  for  instruct- 
ors. These  courses  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  utili- 
zation of  audio-visual  materials  and  were  centered  en- 
tirely about  demonstrations  and  practice  in  effective 
teaching  methods  developed  for  training  films,  film 
strips,  objects,  models,  charts,  posters,  blackboards,  and 
special  devices.  For  influencing  and  assisting  even  a 
greater  number  of  instructors,  training  manuals  and 
detailed  film  guides  were  circulated  widely.  For  further 
assurance  supervisors  and  coordinators  were  actively 
engaged  throughout  the  training  programs  in  the  actual 
training  of  instructors  on  the  job.  It  was  by  these 
methods  that  the  proficiency  of  instructors  was  progres- 
sively kept  on  the  upgrade. 

Much  Left  to  Do  in  Civilian  Education 

What  has  been  done  in  civilian  education  about  the 
development  of  audio-visual  teaching  techniques  and 
the  training  of  teachers  for  effective  utilization  of  audio- 
visual materials?  The  fundamental  theories  have  been 
expounded  by  numerous  competent  educators.  These 
measures  have  to  a  very  large  degree  proved  sound 
and  fully  capable  of  the  accomplishments  predicted  for 
them.  In  fact,  it  was  largely  on  these  theories  that  the 
armed  services  relied  for  guidance  and  planning  in  im- 
plementing and  expediting  their  successful  audio-visual 
programs.  Professional  educators  and  administrators 
have  politely  agreed  in  general  to  the  potential  values 
of  these  theories.  However,  their  active  participation 
in  the  practical  development  and  application  of  these 
theories  has  been,  in  most  cases,  too  scattered  and  too 
limited  to  permit  systematic  coordination  and  long-range 
planning.  Discussion  panels  have  been  held,  conven- 
tions have  met,  and  literature  has  been  written.  In  all 
these  it  was  agreed  that  the  potentialities  of  audio- 
visual materials  arc  great  and  even  limitless,  but  the 
total  of  it  all  has  usually  been  mere  passive  agreement 
followed  by  little  or  none  of  the  active  exploitation 
which  is  essential  for  real  development  and  refinement 
of  effective  teaching  techniques. 

While  the  development  of  audio-visual  teaching  tech- 
niques has  been  brought  at  least  to  the  theoretical 
stage,  the  adequate  training  of  teachers  for  the  effective 
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utilization  of  these  techniques  still  remains  an  unsolved 
problem.  In  a  recent  nation-wide  survey  of  audio- 
visual education  programs,^  one-fourth  of  the  school 
systems  contacted  were  sufficiently  interested  to  partici- 
pate. Of  these,  ninety-four  per  cent  indicated  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  development  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion programs  is  hindered  by  lack  of  systematic  training 
of  teachers  in  audio-visual  techniques.  Few  teachers 
have  any  clear-cut  ideas  of  how  an  audio-visual  pro- 
gram should  be  handled.  Even  the  simple  procedure 
of  operating  and  caring  for  projection  equipment  is  yet 
unknown  by  most  teachers.  All  too  few  of  even  our 
larger  cities  have  full-time  supervisors  of  full-fiedged 
audio-visual  education  programs.  Only  a  handful  of 
states  require  any  specific  training  in  audio-visual  tech- 
niques for  their  teachers.  Presumably  the  training  of 
teachers  in  effective  teaching  methods  is  the  charge  of 
teacher-training  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  most  of  these  institutions  have  not  yet 
extended  their  training  sufficiently  to  qualify  teachers 
properly  in  the  effective  use  of  audio-visual  teaching 
techniques.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  public  educa- 
tional systems  in  general  have  neglected  the  in-service 
training  of  their  teachers  in  these  techniques. 

The  Problem  of  Teacher  Training 

How  can  such  training  of  teachers  be  achieved  in  ci- 
vilian education?  The  development  of  audio-visual 
teaching  has  basically  been  achieved.  No  doubt  refine- 
ments and  perfection  of  these  techniques  can  proceed 
to  unlimited  levels.  Civilian  education  can  achieve  this 
development  by  effective  utilization  and  practice,  but 
this  can  be  done  only  when  the  majority  of  teachers 
receive  specific  training  for  the  audio-visual  technique. 
To  be  effective,  this  training  must  be  expedited  in  two 
places :  ( 1 )  teacher-training  colleges  and  universities. 
(2)  supervision  and  in-service  training  on  the  job. 

It  is  urgent  that  teacher-training  institutions  imme- 
diately initiate  expert  courses  of  instruction  in  the  ef- 
fective utilization  of  audio-visual  materials.    To  permit 
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persons  to  qualify  for  teachers'  certificates  without  pro- 
per knowledge  of  how  to  use  blackboards,  bulletin 
boards,  objects,  models,  charts,  slide  films,  16mm.  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  other  aids  is  just  as  great  a  mistake 
and  as  professionally  unsound  as  it  would  be  to  license 
physicians  and  surgeons  without  expert  instruction  in 
the  use  of  medical  formulae  and  surgical  instruments. 
Present  courses  in  educational  psychology  and  the  art 
of  teaching  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  render  teachers 
professionally  competent.  Basic  knowledge  in  the  use 
of  the  audio-visual  tools  which  enable  psychological  laws 
and  teaching  techniques  to  be  most  efficiently  applied 
can  no  longer  be  omitted  without  irreparable  stifling 
of  the  teacher  profession.  The  efficient  training  of  fu- 
ture teachers  can  be  achieved  by  initiating  and  requiring 
expert  courses  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aids  for  all  teacher-candidates  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  public  school-systems — munici- 
pal, county,  and  state — establish  adequate  supervision 
of  audio-visual  instruction.  This  system  of  supervi- 
sion must  provide  in-service  training  in  the  utilization 
of  audio-visual  materials  for  all  teachers  already  on  the 
job.  It  must  provide  the  source  and  distribution  of 
audio-visual  i:iaterials  as  well  as  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  developer  and  promoter  of  ideas  for  new  aids.  Fur- 
thermore, the  supervisor  of  audio-visual  instruction  is 
needed  to  provide  the  leadership  which  the  audio-visual 
education  program  requires  for  its  ultimate  success.  The 
training  of  present  teachers  for  elTective  utilization  of 
audio-visual  materials  can  be  achieved  in  civilian  educa- 
tion by  instituting- adequate  supervision  and  in-service 
training  for  all  teachers  already  on  the  job.  To  post- 
pone this  action  now  is  equivalent  to  denying  at  least 
the  present  generation  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  ad- 
vancements of  audio-visual  instruction  developed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

For  an  Efifective  Program  of  Audio-Visual 
Education 

Here  are  some  constructive  suggestions  for  the  oper- 
ation of  an  effective  program  of  audio-visual  education. 

First,  there  must  not  be  any  mistaken  concept  that 
the  extensive  use  of  audio-visual  aids  will  liberate  the 
classroom  teacher  from  work.  Just  as  in  the  case  Of 
new  developments  in  medicine  and  surgery,  so  new  and 
potent  educational  tools  require  greater  skill  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  who  is  charged  with  their 
use.  The  value  of  these  tools  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
make  subject  matter  more  teachable,  enrich  the  curri- 
cula, and  promote  efficiency  and  thoroughness  in  teach- 
ing.   The  real  beneficiaries  are  the  students. 

Second,  educators  should  remember  that  all  audio- 
visual materials  are  of  diminishing  value,  and  may 
frequently  become  actually  confusing,  unless  the  fol- 
lowing fundamental  principles  and  practices  governing 
their  use  are  faithfully  observed : 

1. — Most  motion -picture  films  are  fully  effective  only 
when  supplemented  by  key  still  pictures  taken  directly 
from  the  film.  To  focus  attention  for  thought  and  dis- 
cussion, to  provide  a  pause  for  learning,  each  still  pic- 
ture must  be  skillfully  spaced  so  as  to  embrace  and 
recall  all  of  the  motion  shown  since  the  preceding 
still  picture. 


2. — All  audio-visual  materials  must  be  tailor-made  to 
fulfill  the  instructional  objectives  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject. 

3.— They  must  be  selected  and  presented  at  the  right 
time  to  the  right  group  of  people. 

4. — The  teacher  must  evaluate  them  before  and  after 
using. 

5. — The  teacher  must  prepare  the  class  to  receive 
them  properly. 

6. — The  teacher  must  follow  them  up  with  planned 
discussions,  questions,  and  tests. 

7. — The  students  must  know  what  they  are  expected 
to  learn  from  them  and  must  be  held  responsible  for 
it. 

8. — The  teacher  must  use  them  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  instructional  plan  and  not  as  something  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  class  procedure. 

9. — A  clear -distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
use  of  entertainment  films  and  instructional  films. 

10. — The  teacher  must  use  them  for  better  purposes 
than  to  fill  in  time  or  to  get  a  few  minutes'  relief  from 
facing  the  class. 

11. — Students  must  be  able  to  ask  sensible  questions 
after  a  film  showing. 

12. — The  teacher  must  know  the  film,  both  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  weaknesses,  and  must  know  how  to 
answer  most  of  the  questions  it  raises  in  the  minds  of 
the  students. 

13. — Projection  equipment  must  be  kept  in  good 
condition  and  operated  smoothly. 

14. — Projection  rooms  must  be  properly  ventilated 
and  sufficiently  darkened  at  the  same  time. 

15. — The  teacher  must  know  how  to  center  atten- 
tion on  the  points  that  really  "count." 

16. — The  teacher  must  know  how  to  eliminate  dis- 
tractions. 

17. — The  film  must  be  shown  in  an  instructional  set- 
ting. 

Third,  films  must  be  regarded  as  something  more 
than  an  instructional  device  to  bolster  existing  conven- 
tional patterns  in  educational  systems.  In  many  cases 
new  instructional  tools  point  the  way  to  more  efficient 
and  beneficial  patterns. 

Fourth,  unanalytical  enthusiasm  and  mere  lip  serv- 
ice favoring  the  potential  values  of  films  must  be  avoided 
and  fought.  It  is  easy  for  the  public,  the  students,  and 
the  teachers  to  drop  into  this  rut  and  temporarily  fool 
themselves  into  believing  that  something  worthwhile 
is  being  achieved  when  actually  everyone's  time  is  be- 
ing wasted. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  audio-visual  edu- 
cation, in  addition  to  supplying  valuable  tools  for  teach- 
ing the  conventional  subject  matter  and  the  fundamen- 
tals on  all  levels,  has  also  a  broader  mission  in  teaching 
basic  desirable  attitudes  in  understanding  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  changes  as  they  constantly  evolve 
in  a  dynamic  pattern  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Agen- 
cies and  interests  outside  the  schools  have  already 
recognized  this  potent  value,  and  public  education  is 
the  only  medium  available  to  hold  the  line  for  a  healthy 
balance  in  the  future. 
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Improving  Sound  Film  Technique 
With  a  Microphone 


Some  concise,  straightforward  arguments  for 
use  of  the  microphone  in  teaching  situations. 


TEACHERS  frequently  criticize  educational  sound 
film  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  sound 
track.  Among  sound  films  now  in  use  are  many 
commercial  subjects  which  have  been  revamped  for 
school  use.  While  the  photography  of  these  subjects 
is  often  good,  the  sound  track  is  open  to  criticism.  In 
many  cases  the  narration  is  too  fast  and  includes  many 
irrelevant  details  which  confuse  rather  than  assist  learn- 
ing. Music  is  often  added  whose  type  and  tempo  does 
nothing  but  distract  the  listener.  In  many  cases  the 
vocabulary  is  far  above  the  level  of  understanding  of 
the  group  for  which  the  film  supposedly  is  intended. 

Even  with  films  produced  specifically  for  teaching 
purposes  by  reputable  organizations  the  vocabulary  em- 
ployed is  such  that  the  film  is  suited  only  to  a  certain 
level  even  though  the  visual  contents  could  be  used  in 
other  areas. 

The  addition  of  a  microphone  to  the  school  sound 
projector  provides  a  means  of  overcoming  many  of 
these  handicaps.  Wherever  a  poor  sound  track  is  en- 
countered it  can  be  switched  off  and  the  film  projected 
with  the  teacher  providing  the  narrative  through  the 
microphone.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed.  The  teacher  in  previewing  the  film  will  have 
grasped  the  essential  points  to  be  taught.  These  are 
then  outlined  to  the  class  as  the  film  is  shown  at  a 
rate  and  in  the  words  best  suited  to  the  class's  ability 
to  comprehend.  Many  teachers  do  this  now  with  silent 
films. 

As  a  further  refinement  of  this  technique  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  mix  the  sound  track  with  the  teacher's 
narration.  For  example,  in  the  preview  it  may  be 
found  that  certain  sections  of  the  film  sound  track  are 
adequate  or  contain  sounds  which  are  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  lesson.  At  this  point  the  teacher 
switches  over  to  the  sound  track.  When  that  section 
passes  she  can  switch  back  to  the  microphone  for  fur- 
ther comment. 

In  this  way  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  use  any 
film  no  matter  how  poor  the  sound.  It  is  likewise  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  range  of  use  of  a  given  film  to  classes 
where  it.  would  not  otherwise  have  been  used.  Where 
the  vocabulary  is  unsuitable,  the  teacher's  wording  is 
substituted. 

This  technique  may  be  extended  to  embrace  student 
participation.  Pupils  themselves  may  take  part  in  pre- 
viewing, preparing  narration  and  showing  the  films. 
Here  are  many  opportunities  for  speech  training,  exer- 
cise of  correct  diction,  and  development  of  poise. 

A  microphone  is  not  too  expensive  an  outlay.  An 
inexpensive  microphone  without  stand  may  be  pur- 
chased as  low  as  $6  or  $7.  A  wiser  purchase,  of  course, 
would  be  one  of  better  quality   with  a  desk  or  floor 
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stand  and  with  an  adequate  length  of  connecting  cord. 
Such  an  instrument  may  be  had  upwards  of  $20.  Sev- 
eral types  of  microphones  are  available  including  crys- 
tal, dynamic  and  ribbon  velocity.  The  type  suited  to 
your  sound  equipment  can  best  be  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  of  your  projector. 

Once  it  is  purchased,  many  other  uses  will  be  found 
for  this  device.  Silent  film  can  now  be  accompanied 
by  narration  in  a  professional  manner,  either  by  teacher 
or  by  students.  The  public  address  system  thus  pro- 
vided will  be  useful  for  announcements,  assemblies, 
game,  and  dramatics.  Radio  programs  can  be  produced 
which  provide  all  the  opportunities  for  speech  train- 
ing without  the  burden  of  providing  costumes  and  props 
which  are  required  for  the  conventional  stage  produc- 
tion. The  voice  amplifier  will  likewise  be  found  useful 
in  tlie  language  arts  program  through  the  detection 
and  correction  of  faulty  speech  h:ibits.  Defects  in 
speech  are  thus  magnified  and  easily  pointed  out.  If  a 
good  microphone  is  purchased  it  can  become  the  first 
step  in  securing  voice  recording  apparatus  which  can 
be  more  extensively  used  in  the  speech  training  pro- 
gram. 

Best  of  all,  however,  is  the  greater  freedom  which 
this  method  provides  in  the  wider  selection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  currentlv  available  sound  films. 


A.  third  grader  at   Central  school   uses  the   microphone   to 
explain  a  sound  film. 
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Unexplored  Areas  in  Visual  Education 

Abstract  of  address  given  at  the  EFLA  convention  in  Detroit,  April  23,  1946. 


PRIOR  to  1941  educational  motion  pictures  might 
have  been  classified  roughly  into  three  catego- 
ries :  ( 1 )  films  which  provided  general  injorma- 
tion,  as,  for  example,  one  on  the  country  of  Mexico; 
(2)  those  which  demonstrated  a  particular  skill,  such 
as  pottery  making:  and  (3)  those  which  provoked  dis- 
eussion.  in  the  development  of  attitudes,  principally  the 
Human  Relations  series  by  Dr.  Alice  V.  Keliher.  The 
amied  forces  produced  thousands  of  the  first  two  types, 
for  indoctrination  and  for  teaching  specific  skills  re- 
quired in  innumerable  military  operations.  The  United 
States  Office  of  Education  also  produced  approximately 
five  hundred  films  of  the  skill  type  to  speed  up  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials. 

During  the  war  two  new  types  of  instructional  mo- 
tion pictures  were  developed.  One  of  these  is  the  so- 
called  provocative  film.  It  was  developed  by  the  armed 
forces,  principally  the  Navy,  to  present  a  tactical  prob- 
lem exactly  as  it  might  occur  under  actual  conditions. 
No  information  is  given,  and  the  class  must  work  out 
a  solution  to  the  problem  as  presented.  As  yet  no 
known  films  of  this  type  are  available  for  peacetime 
school  use,  though  there  are  obvious  implieations  as 
to  its  value  in  fields  such  as  mathematics,  science,  and 
other  subjects  where  problems  can  be  presented  pic- 
torially.  The  other  type  developed  during  the  war  is 
the  attitude  film,  designed  to  create  a  desired  attitude 
through  dramatic  impact,  such  as  the  Army  series.  Kill 
or  Be  Killed,  or  the  OWI  films  encouraging  condemna- 
tion of  black  marketeering  or  absenteeism  on  the  home 
front.  The  potentialities  of  this  type  or  film  for  peace- 
time school  use  in  creating  favorable  attitudes  toward 
study  habits,  race  relations,  hygiene  and  the  like  are 
practically  limitless. 

In  recognition  of  those  potentialities,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Motion  Pictures  of  the  .American  Council  on 
Education  was  formed  in  1943  through  a  substantial 
grant  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association.  Results  of 
extensive  surveys  conducted  by  the  Commission  indi- 
cated that  new  films  should  J^ 'produced  first  in  the 
fields  of  democracy,  geograpm',  mathematics,  and  art ; 
to  be  followed  by  films  for  health,  teacher  training, 
literature,  English,  reading,  languages  and  science.  Pro- 
duction of  films  in  the  first  four  subject-matter  areas 
has  been  begun,  under  Committees  of  nationally  known 
experts  in  each  area. 

The  Democracy  Committee  has  drawn  up  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  needed  productions  vmder  the  follow- 
ing major  headings:  I.  Freedom  of  Person;  II.  Eco- 
nomic Freedom;  III.  Political  Freedom;  IV.  Freedom 
of  the  Mind ;  V.  Social  Freedom ;  VI.  Freedom  of  Con- 
science ;  VII.  Freedom  and  Justice  for  All;  and  VIII. 
Our  Community.  A  course  in  World  Geography,  en- 
titled "Widening  Our  Horizons,"  emphasizing  the 
social  and  economic  adaptability  of  peoples  to  their 
environment,  has  been  defined  by  the  Geography  Com- 
mittee.   In  the  field  of  art,  the  Committee  is  preparing 
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film  objectives,  stressing  skills  such  as  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  appreciation  of  the  elements  in  art  such 
as  perspective,  line,  color  and  proportion  in  home  deco- 
ration, dress  and  business.  Surveys  conducted  by  the 
Mathematics  Committee  reveal  that  tTie  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  film  production  in  this  field  is  on  the  elemen- 
tary level ;  the  program  now  being  set  up  stresses  mo- 
tivation as  well  as  direct  teaching. 

The  procedure  is  uniform  in  each  area.  Research  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission  work  out  for  each  selected 
topic  the  specific  objectives,  a  statement  of  the  subject 
material  to  be  covered,  and  references  which  provide 
necessary  background  for  a  story  treatment.  \\'hen 
these  data  have  been  evaluated  by  the  Commission,  the 
project  is  assigned  to  a  story  treatment  writer  who  pre- 
pares the  film  story  in  narrative  form.  The  treatment 
is  then  re-evaluated  to  determine  whether  the  objec- 
tives are  attained.  It  is  next  turned  over  to  a  profes- 
sional script  writer  who  translates  the  narrative  into 
the  specialized  form  of  the  shooting  script.  From  the 
script  a  "story  board"  is  prepared.  The  "story  board 
script"  is  a  type  of  shooting  script  arranged  in  three 
parallel  columns:  (1)  the  narration  or  dialogue;  (2) 
a  drawing  of  the  proposed  image  or  action  to  match 
the  narration;  and  (3)  accompanying  camera  direction. 
"The  story  board"  is  examined  by  the  Commission  and, 
following  its  approval,  it  is  made  available  to  producers. 
Thus  the  production  starts. 

Educators  must  play  the  major  part  in  the  selection 
of  the  topics  to  be  produced,  the  subject  matter  to  be 
presented,  and  the  educational  specifications  which  the 
])icture  must  meet.  The  producer  then  begins  to  draw- 
on  his  special  talents,  working  closely  with  the  edu- 
cator to  insure  that  the  best  possible  picture  is  made 
both  from  the  educational  and  technical  points  of  view. 

In  its  efforts  to  make  available  to  all  educational 
producers  the  best  plans  and  educational  specifications 
for  films,  the  Commission  is  evaluating  and  experiment- 
ing, under  actual  classroom  conditions,  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  such  elements  of  cinematography  as  the 
use  of  diflferent  types  of  sound,  color,  hiunor,  dramatic 
techniques,  and  animation  and  models.  In  relation  to 
each  production,  experiments  are  plaimed  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  motivation  and 
student  participation.  To  date,  the  utilization  of  those 
elements  cited  above  and  the  development  of  motiva- 
tion and  participation  remain  an  almost  unexplored 
area  of  educational  measurement.  Through  its  experi- 
mentation, the  Commission  seeks  the  solution  to  those 
problems  and  hopes  to  establish  standards  for  further 
development  in  visual  education. 
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Training  Prospective  Teachers  in  Making 
and  Using  Visual  Aids 


As  a  result  of  a  strong  conviction  that  students 
going  into  teaching  should  know  more  about 
making  and  using  their  own  visual  aids.  I  estab- 
lished the  one-semester  course  listed  as  "Photo-visual 
Aids  to  Teaching,"  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
course  is  organized  almost  entirely  on  the  project-labor- 
atory basis,  with  very  few  lectures.  Students  learn  by 
actual  experience  in  the  field  or  darkroom  how  to  use 
principal  kinds  of  cameras ;  do  their  own  developing, 
printing  and  enlarging;  make  their  own  lantern  slides: 
and  operate  all  kinds  of  projectors — still,  standard, 
opaque,  motion  picture  (silent  and  sound).  They  also 
learn  the  current  sources  of  all  kinds  of  visual  materials 
now  available  to  the  teacher  for  classroom  use. 

Students  are  expected  to  correlate  their  projects  with 
their  practice-teaching  at  the  Hyannis  Training  School, 
photographing  pupil  activities  there,  and  supervising 
the  making  of  those  visual  aids  within  the  scope  of  the 
ability  of  elementary  school  pupils — such  as  the  hand- 
made lantern  slides,  stereographs,  and  the  collection 
of  pictures  for  the  opaque  projector. 

This  course  has  not  been  previously  given  at  the 
college,  although  some  of  the  items  incorporated  in  it 
have  been  treated  in  science-methods  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations. It  is  my  belief  that  two  semesters,  or  a 
full  year  of  treatment,  would  be  needed  to  cover  ade- 
quately the  very  broad  field  of  audio-visual  education ; 
to  insure  an  attitude  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  young 
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teachers  in  their  ability  to  make  or  select,  and  use  judi- 
ciously and  effectively,  the  great  diversity  of  visual  aids 
now  available  to  the  modern  educator. 

"Photo-Visual  Aids  to  Teaching." 

Objectives  of  course :  to  inculcate  in  prospective  teachers  an 
appreciation  and  understanding  of 

( 1 )  the  growing  importance  of  visual  education  in  schools ; 

(2)  those  photographic  processes  an  educator  can  advan- 
tageously use,  either  in  making  his  own  visual  aids,  or 
directing  student   activity  into  those  channels ; 


Copying,   using  plate-back  camera   writh   double 
extension  bellows. 


Project  work  at  the  training;   school. 

(3)  the  cultural  and  avocational  value  of  improved  picture 
taking ; 

(4)  how  to   find   and   use   appropriate   photo-visual   materials; 

(5)  proper  techniques  in  using  such  optical  devices  as  cameras, 
balopticons,  filmopticons.  miniature  projectors,  sound-on- 
film  projectors,  opaque  projectors,  etc. 

Topics  coz'ered  (work  largely  of  a  project  nature,  students 
carrying  out  field,  laboratory,  and  darkroom  work  individually 
or  in  small  groups)  : 

I.  Pinhole  photography,  (a)  construction  of  pinhole  camera; 
(b)  loading  with  cut-film;  (c)  making  exposures;  (d)  de- 
veloping by  tray ;   (e)  printing  by  contact. 

II.  Construction  and  operation  of  conventional  cameras,  box 
and  roll-film  type:  (a)  essential  parts  of  cameras  and  func- 
tions; (b)  kinds  of  film  available  and  properties;  (c)  kinds 
and  properties  of  lenses,  meaning  of  f.  number. 

III.  Kinds  of  cameras — advantages  and  disadvantages — box, 
folding  (fixed  focus);  focusing  models;  cut-film  double- 
extension    bellows   type ;    reflex  ;    miniature. 

IV^  Exposure  and  processing  of  film:  (a)  Gauging  original 
exposure;  (b)  composing  picture;  (c)  preparing  solutions; 
(d)  tray  and  tank  developing;  (e)  Judging  negatives  and 
determining  kind  of  printing  paper  appropriate. 

v.  Enlarging:  (a)  advantages;  (b)  the  enlarger,  essential 
parts  and  functions;  (c)  operation;  (d)  exposures;  (e) 
grades  of  paper;  (f)  solutions;  (h)  local  control  in  print- 
ing; (i)  cropping;  (j)  washing,  spotting,  drying,  mounting 
prints  for  exhibit. 

VI.  Making  of  lantern  slides  (standard  size.  3!4"x4")  :  (a) 
hand-made  lantern  slides  on  etched  glass, — silhouettes,  crayon 
and    ink-colored;    (b)    photographic    slide   by   contact   print- 
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Educational  Screen 


ing;  (c)  by  projection;  (d)  solutions,  developing,  fixing, 
drying;  Ce)  finishing  slides, — taping,  masking,  cover-glasses; 
(f)  projecting  slides, — parts  and  functions  of  lantern,  opera- 
tion and  care;  (g)  commercial  slides, — sources  and  ways  of 
using. 

VII.  Photography  using  flash  and  flood  bulbs:  (a)  arrange- 
ment of  lights;  (b)  exposures;  (c)  arrangement  of  subjects 
for  story-telling  effect. 

VIII.  Copying  or  reproducing:  (a)  lighting;  (b)  use  of 
process  film,  loading  film-holders  for  plate-back  cameras ; 
(c)  focusing  double-extensions  bellows  camera:  (d)  copy- 
ing with  roll-film  cameras  using  close-up  lens ;  making 
prints  or   transparencies   from   copy-negatives. 

IX.  The  35  millimeter  or  miniature  camera:  (a)  advantages 
and  disadvantages;  (b)  kinds  of  capabilities;  (c)  loading 
of  bulk  film;  (d)  operation  of  camera;  (e)  tank  develop- 
ment with  fine-grain  developer;  (f)  emulsions  available  in 
3Smm  film;  (g)  enlarging  from  small  negatives;  (h)  acces- 
sories used  with  miniature  camera — rangefinder,  filters,  close- 
up  lenses,  synchronizer. 

X.  The  35  millimeter  film-strip:  d)  the  still  projector, — 
parts  and  functions,  operation  and  care;  (b)  use  of  film- 
strip  attachment  to  opaque  projector;  (c)  double-frame  film- 
strips  made  from  negatives  exix)sed  in  35mm  camera;  (d) 
sources  of  commercial  film-strips  and  application  to  class- 
room use;    (e)    advantages   and   disadvantages  of   filmstrips. 

XI.  The  2"  by  2"  lantern  slide:  (a)  in  monochrome,  printed 
on  35mm  positive  film,  from  negatives  exposed  in  35mm 
camera;  (b)  reduction  transparencies  from  negatives  taken 
in  conventional  cameras;  (c)  copying  onto  35mm  positive 
film,  using  close-up  lens  on  35mni  camera;  (d)  masking, 
covering,  binding,  laljeling,  cataloging,  storing  slides ;  (e) 
Kodachrome  or  natural  color  slides, — for  general  out-of- 
door  photography ;  indoors,  close-ups  on  flowers  or  speci- 
mens,   sources   of   commercial    slides,    illustrated    lectures    on 


all  aspects  of  photography ;   (f )   the  2"  by  2"  slide  compared 
with   the   standard   slide. 

XII.  The   stereoscope  and  stereographs :   sources   and   uses. 

XIII.  The  16  millimeter  movie  in  teaching:  (a)  silent  films; 
(b)  sound  films;  (c)  sources;  (d)  care  and  operation  of 
projectors. 

XIV.  The  opaque  projector  or   reflectoscope. 

List  of  projects  which  must  be  successfully  completed 
by  all  students  in  the  course : 

1.  Making  pinhole  camera,  exposing,  developing,  printing 
fiom  several  pieces  of  cut-film. 

2.  Study  of   properties   of   lenses   in   the   laboratory. 

3.  Examination  in  detail  of  different  types  of  cameras  and 
focusing   of   images   on    ground-glass. 

4.  Exposure  of  several  rolls  of  film  in  conventional  camera, 
developing    and    printing. 

5.  Enlarging   from  best  negatives   and   mounting   prints. 

6.  Making  several  hand-made  lantern  slides  on  etched  glass 
and  coloring. 

7.  Making  several   photographic   slides. 

8.  Copying  diagrams  or  pictures  useful  in  teaching  and 
making  up  as  transparencies. 

9.  Flash  or  flood-bulb  photography  of  project  activities  of 
pupils  in  the  training  school. 

10.  Operation  of  all  types  of  cameras  and  projectors  avail- 
able. 

11.  Loading  35mm  camera  with  bulk  film,  taking  a  number 
of  exposures  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  developing,  en- 
larging,  making  up  as   2"   by  2"   slides   using  positive   film. 

12.  Copying  teaching  pictures  or  diagrams  on  35mm  positive 
film,  using  close-up  lens  on  35mm  camera. 

13.  If  available,   using   Kodachrome   or   natural-color   film. 


"Threshold  of  a  Decisive  Decade" 


A  Review  of  Eric  Johnston's  Annual  Report  as  President  of 
The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Incorporated 


Ttlli  first  report  by  the  new  President  of  the 
erstwhile  "Hays  Organization"  displays  a  most 
encouraging  breadth  of  vision  and  depth  of 
feeling  for  the  broader  social  uses  of  the  motion  picture. 
The  very  first  paragraphs  call  attention  to  and  explain 
the  change  of  the  organization's  name*  and  its  wider 
outlook — 

'"By  calling  it  the  Motion  Picture  Association  we 
signify  that  our  interests  extend  to  every  phase  and 
function  of  the  motion  picture.  .  .  . 

"I  look  upon  the  medium  of  motion  pictures  as  one 
source  of  many  values,  one  instrument  of  many  serv- 
ices. It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concentrate  upon 
what  is  common  to  all  uses  of  film  and  screen,  if  we 
are  to  find  a  common  unifying  purpose  for  all  the 
groups  which  ought  to  work  side  by  side  for  the  im- 
provement of  motion  pictures.  ...  I  for  one  am  inter- 
ested in  motion  pictures  of  every  type  and  every  use, 
theatrical  and  non-theatrical.  The  war  demonstrated 
the  value  of  them  all.  In  all  forms,  lengths,  and  widths, 
the  motion  picture  served  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, combining  fiction  and  fact,  entertainment  and 
information,   inspiration    and   education.    ...    In    the 

^Heretofore    "Motion    Picture    Producers    and    Distributors    of 
America,  Inc." 


By  WILLIAM  F.  KRUSE,  Chaimian 
Photographic  Industry  Co-ordinating  Committee 

years  ahead  we  must  meet  the  challenge  to  utilize  films 
of  various  kinds,  in  various  lengths  and  widths,  for 
various  audiences." 

No  chatnpion  of  the  non-theatrical  film  will  question 
his  reservation,  in  this  connection,  that  this  new  de- 
velopment must  be  fostered  "without  injustice  to  ex- 
isting investments  in  production,  distribution  and  ex- 
hibition, for  we  know  that  films  made  for  theatres 
yield  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  which  enables  the  indus- 
try to  pioneer  in  these  new  fields. 

The  first  six  of  the  scant  twenty  pages  in  the  re- 
port are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
non-theatrical  film.  The  ground  is  cut  from  beneath 
the  "entertainment  only"  critics  by  an  old  quotation 
from  Will  Hays  to  the  eflfect  that  "it  would  be  just 
as  silly  to  use  language  exclusively  for  writing  novels 
as  it  would  be  to  use  motion  pictures  exclusively  for 
theatrical  entertainment".  There  is  praise  for  the 
mounting  skill  of  the  documentary  film  producer  able 
to  "capture  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  same  theatre 
audience  which,  as  the  war  progressed,  first  tolerated, 
then  accepted  and  finally  ai)plauded  films  oi  thi.s  sort." 
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Johnson  reviews  tlie  steps  taken  by  his  organization 
over  a  span  of  many  years :  the  human  relations  "x- 
cerpts  released  by  the  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion (1936),  the  $50,000  grant  for  the  selection  of 
educationally  useful  shorts  through  Mark  May's  com- 
mittee (1937)  and  their  subsequent  release  (1939) 
through  Teaching  Films  Custodians,  now  promised  a 
broader  field  in  handling  condensed  versions  of  out- 
standing cultural  features.  Then  came  the  $125,000 
grant  to  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  a  5- 
year  survey  of  gaps  in  the  coverage  of  present  class- 
room films,  resulting  in  the  completion  of  75  film 
treatments,  none  of  them  thus  far  shot.  This  vear 
another  $50,000  has  been  allocated  to  actual  produc- 
tion of  three  "experimental"  classroom  films,  '"without 
any  expectation  of  or  desire  for  profit",  but  on  a  level 
that  would  make  the  production  of  similar  films  com- 
mercially possible. 

Here's  a  sentence  from  the  report  that  is  likely  to 
be  quoted  by  our  copy  writers  as  a  welcome  variant 
from  the  well-known  Chinese  proverb :  "There  is  no 
subject  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  studies,  at  elemen- 
tary, intermediate  or  advanced  levels  which  would  not 
benefit  pedagogically  from  the  use  of  films  integrated 
with  other  means  and  methods  of  teaching".  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  educational  story.  Mr.  Johnston 
points  out  that  "The  educational  use  of  films  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  classroom  instruction".  Again 
citing  war-born  experiences,  he  mentions  adult  edu- 
cation, factory,  school,  Red  Cross,  civilian  defense,  for- 
eign language  groups,  and  mass  education  abroad — 
"  Films  for  theatres,  films  for  schools,  fihns  for  fac- 
tories, films  for  churches,  films  for  labor  unions,  films 
for  community  forums,  films  for  public  agencies — all 
these  are  within  the  area  of  our  attention".  He  con- 
cludes this  section  thus :  "The  educational  promise  of 
motion  pictures  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  very 
moment  in  history  when  the  social  need  challenges  us 
to  make  good  that  promise  with  all  speed.  And  we 
shall".  To  which  every  user  and  protagonist  of  the 
16mm.  educational  or  community-purposed  film  will 
echo  a  fervent  "Amen". 

If  good  will  alone  could  bridge  the  gap  that  still 
divides  the  efforts  of  theatrical  and  non-theatrical 
wings  of  "the  motion  picture",  here  would  be  ample 
building  material.  But  more  than  good  intentions  are 
needed  as  paving  blocks  for  these  uphill  roads.  The 
forward-looking  majority,  at  least,  of  those  active  in 
the  various  organizations  that  function  in  the  two  fields, 
would  welcome  a  chance  to  implement  this  common  de- 
sire to  work  together  for  the  common  good.  The  mo- 
vies' theatrical  wing  is  well-knit,  with  Johnston's  or- 
ganization at  the  head  and  the  various  organized  ex- 
liibitor  groups  and  certain  public  relations  affiliates 
rallying  behind.  The  non-theatrical  wing,  too,  though 
necessarily  grouped  into  a  large  number  of  separate 
organizations,  reflecting  the  greater  diversification  of 
interest  areas,  is  also  more  homogeneous  than  ever 
beff)re.  Several  trade  organizations,  including  the 
Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Association,  the  Educa- 
tional Film  Library  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Visual  Education  Dealers,  the  National  Micro- 
film Association,  the  Photographic  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  Association,  and  the  organizations  of  pho- 


tographic dealers  and  photofinishers,  follow  a  joint 
public  and  industry  relations  policy  under  the  guidance 
of  their  Photographic  Industry  Co-Ordinating  Com- 
mittee. Several  of  these  trade  bodies  have  joined  with 
such  consumer  groujis  as  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, tlie  National  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional University  Extension  Association  and  others,  to 
form  the  F''ilm  Council  of  America,  with  a  local  and 
a  national  organizational  program  of  uniting  all  ele- 
ments (commercial,  professional  and  consumer),  in- 
terested in  any  phase  or  form  or  application  of  pho- 
tography, in  any  of  its  branches. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  "every  phase  and  function 
of  the  motion  picture",  so  emphatically  expressed  in 
President  Johnston's  report,  should  not  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  participate  with  these 
many  other  specialized  groups  on  matters  affecting 
the  broader  goals  and  common  services  of  the  motion 
picture?  This  could  be  done  through  a  broadening  of 
the  Photographic  Industry  Co-Ordinating  Committee, 
or  the  Motion  Picture  Association  might  issue  or  un- 
derwrite a  call  for  a  still  broader  association  of  Asso- 
ciations, to  constitute  a  clearing  house  for  all  motion 
picture  matters  of  major  public  interest.  One  field  of 
activity  for  such  a  motion  picture  "Senate"  might  well 
be  the  encouragement  of  greater  supix)rt  for  culturally 
outstanding  film  forums  for  the  broad  non-partisan  dis- 
cussion of  domestic  and  international  affairs. 

The  Motion  Picture  Association's  own  machinery 
for  self-regulation,  as  a  substitute  for  police  or  politi- 
cal censorship,  might  be  made  more  effective  and  at  the 
same  time  more  liberal  if  there  was  a  chance  of  re- 
course to  a  top-level  public  jury  which  such  a  "Senate" 
could  provide.  Perhaps  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Johns- 
ton report  was  the  confinement  of  discussion  of  self- 
regulation  largely  to  violators  of  the  Code,  overlooking 
the  possibility  that  the  Code  itself  might  be  used  to 
stifle  or  at  least  constrict  the  screen's  freedom  to  grow 
in  the  very  direction  charted  by  the  Johnston  report. 
The  Code  was  devised  in  order  that  the  Industry  might 
better  serve  its  Public.  If,  in  the  normal  operation  of 
this  self-regulatory  apparatus,  any  given  ruling  should 
be  challenged,  reference  of  that  issue  (at  least  for 
counsel)  to  a  responsible  group  competent  to  speak 
for  the  Public  Welfare,  might  prove  very  helpful. 

Regardless  of  the  limits  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation might  incline  to  impose  upon  such  collabora- 
tion with  other  trade  and  consumer  groups,  some  sort 
of  machinery  for  collaboration  in  the  general  field 
of  the  motion  picture  and  its  public  would  seem  to  be 
as  necessary  now  as  is  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion in  that  of  international  affairs.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly some  in  the  theatre  ranks  to  whom  this  pub- 
lic recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  non- 
theatrical  field  must  sound  like  sheer  heresy.  There 
are,  too,  some  rather  influential  voices  in  the  educa- 
tional and  social  film  worlds  who  have  become  soured 
on  the  very  thought  of  vsorking  with  "Hollywood". 
But  there  are  skeptics,  too,  who  see  no  hope  in  inter- 
national collaboration.  Good  will  and  high  puqx)se, 
so  well  expressed  in  the  Johnston  report  if  carried 
out  into  mutual  action,  will  dispel  all  remaining  doubt 
and  advance  the  common  interests  of  our  whole  indus- 
try and  augment  its  services  to  mankind. 
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PAUL  C.  REED,  Editor 
Director,  Visual  and  Radio  Education 
Rochester  Public  Schools,  New  York 


FOR  the  past  tliree  afternoons  I  have  heen  preview- 
ing sound  motion  pictures  for  use  in  primary 
grades— forty-four  of  them  altogether.  But  I  was  not 
reviewing  them  alone;  in  fact,  what  I  thought  about 
the  pictures  didn't  really  matter  for  I  was  by  choice, 
a  non-voting  member  of  a  committee  of  six.  It  was 
the  other  members  whose^  opinions  really  counted — a 
first,  a  second,  and  a  third  grade  teacher,  a  teacher  of 
special  classes,  and  a  supervising  teacher.  Substitute 
teachers  took  over  the  classrooms  for  these  teachers 
while  they  were  using  their  invaluable  experience  to 
determine  which  motion  pictures  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  acquire  to  best  serve  instructional  needs 
in  the  primary  grades  of  Rochester  schools. 

The  evaluation  form  that  served  as  a  guide  was  as 
simple  a  one  as  we  could  devise,  yet  we  believe  it  was 
effective.    Here  it  is: 

Preview  and  Evaluation  of  Motion  Pictures  for  Use  in 
Primary  Grades 
May  21,  22,  23,  1946 
From  the  films  to  be  previewed  we  want  to  select  the 
very    best — in    terms    of    their    probable    usefuhiess    in 
primary    grade    instruction.     Those    pictures    that    are 
rated    highest    by    the    previewing    committee    will    be 
acquired   by   the    Board   of   Education. 
RATING— Indicate     your     overall     judgment     of     the 

film   as 

X — an    excellent     film,    closely    related    to    teaching 
needs,    and    one   that    will    be    continually    useful 
G— a   good   film,   one   that   might   be   used,   but   gen- 
erally   supplementary    in    nature 
p — a    poor    film,    one    that    would    have    little    or    no 
value    in   teaching 
Will   you   also   please   indicate   the   specific   grade   level 
for  which   the   film   is  best   suited? 

REMEMBER,     WE     ARE     NOT     EVALUATING 
MOTION   PICTURES    AS    MOTION    PICTURES, 
BUT   AS    MATERIALS   FOR   ACHIEVING    CUR- 
RICULUM   OBJECTIVES 
Film   Title  Grade   Level         Rating 

Then  listed  in  the  first  column  were  the  forty-four 
films  to  be  rated.  To  get  this  list  of  forty-four,  we  had 
scanned  dozens  of  film  catalogs  including  the  compre- 
hensive Educational  Film  Guide  and  had  culled  out 
some  sixty  titles.  This  list  with  a  brief  description  of 
•each  film  was  sent  to  all  elementary  schools  to  gather 
teacher  judgments  of  those  titles  that  seemed  to  corre- 
late best  with  teaching  needs.  This  rough  screening 
cut  the  list  to  forty-nine,  and  the  nine  producers  con- 
cerned were  able  to  furnish  screening  prints  of  all  but 
five  of  the  subjects  requested. 

Did  the  plan  work?  Were  we  able  to  agree  on  the 
films  best  suited  to  our  needs?  Will  we  follow  the 
same  plan  in  the  future?  Such  questions  can  only  be 
answered  with  an  emphatic  YES.  Eighteen  of  the 
pictures  reviewed  were  rated  "X"  by  all  five  teachers ; 
five  pictures  were  rated  "X"  by  four  and  "G"  by  otie ; 
four  were  rated  "X"  by  three  and  "G"  by  two ;  prints 
of  all   twenty-seven   of  these  will   be  acquired,   and  a 


sufficient  number  of  prints  so  that  teachers  will  be  able 
to  use  them  when  they  need  them  most. 

This  previewing  procedure  is  one  that  has  been 
gradually  evolving  throughout  the  current  school  year. 
Last  fall  we  recognized  that  the  time  had  come  for 
rebuilding  our  film  library.  We  needed  to  withdraw 
the  subjects  and  prints  that  had  become  obsolete  and 
deteriorated  through  years  of  use.  We  needed  to  re- 
think our  audio-visual  service  in  terms  of  changed 
curriculum  and  changing  needs.  We  needed  to  bring 
our  audio-visual  materials  up-to-date  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  realize  the  instructional  advantages  that  had 
been  proven  when  best  materials  are  used  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

When  the  budget  hurdles  were  passed — and  they 
were  difficult  hurdles — we  decided  that  we  should  con- 
centrate our  attention  in  certain  subject  matter  and 
grade  level  areas.  So  far,  three  of  the.se  areas  have  been 
covered.  For  music,  thirty  films  were  previewed  and 
twelve  selected.  For  high  school  science,  a  total  of 
seventy-six  films  were  previewed  by  five  different  com- 
mittees— 8th  Grade  Science,  9th  Grade.  General  Bi- 
ology, Chemistry,  and  Physics.  In  addition  all  science 
teachers  re-evaluated  (based  upon  their  experience  in 
using  them)  all  of  the  silent  and  sound  pictures  already 
available  to  determine  which  of  these  continue  to  be 
of  most  value.  A  total  list  of  fifty-two  old  and  new 
titles  was  drawn  up  for  immediate  acquisition. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  all  this  evaluation  and  re-evaluation  experi- 
ence? It  seems  clear,  that  at  least  for  a  school  system 
like  ours,  films  must  be  previewed  before  acquisition. 
Existing  film  descriptions  and  evaluations  can  at  best 
be  only  a  guide  to  selection  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  final  judgments.  Previewing  committees 
should  consist  of  classroom  teachers,  who  know  from 
first-hand  experience  what  the  needs  are.  They  should 
be  allowed  time  from  their  regular  teaching  schedule 
to  serve  on  such  committees.  Another  conclusion  is 
that  the  best  results  can  be  achieved  when  many  films 
are  review  intensively — comparisons  sharpen  judge- 
ments. We  also  believe  that  evaluation  forms  need  not 
be  detailed  and  ponderous ;  that  teachers  can  make  a 
dependable  answer  when  asked,  in  effect,  "Is  this  a 
motion  picture  which  you  could  use  advantageously  in 
your  teaching?" 

About  the  motion  pictures  themselves,  some  addi- 
tional conclusions  can  be  stated :  Already  available  to- 
day are  many  excellent  instructional  pictures  that  many 
more  school  systems  should  acquire  and  use  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  teaching  procedures.  Just  because 
a  picture  has  a  recent  copyright  date,  that  is  no  assur- 
ance that  it  is  a  most  useful  film.  Many  films  pro- 
duced ten  or  more  years  ago  have  continuing  instruc- 
tional values.  There  are  indications  in  .some  of  the 
current   productions  of  creative   imagination,  technical 
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excellence,  and  curriculum  values,  that  far  surpass  pre- 
war productions.  "  i 
I  should  like  to  single  out  for  special  citation  three 
motion  pictures  from  all  I  have  previewed  during  the 
current  school  year(  and  there  have  been  many  in  addi- 
tion to  those  reviewed  by  committees).  Now  this  is 
entirely  a  personal  and  subjective  judgment,  but  there 
are  three  outstanding  films  that  brought  me  a  new  thrill 
for  what  they  promise  for  the  future  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  instruction : 

Pi 'HAT  IS  FOUR  (produced  by  Young  America 
Films,  Inc.) — because  it  brings  the  greatest  potential 
power  of  the  medium  to  bear  upon  the  problem  cf 
teaching  better  a  fundamental  tool  subject ;  because  of 
its  psychological  and  pedagogical  excellence ;  and  be-' 
cause  it  demonstrates  forcefully'  that  even  concepts 
which  do  not  include  motion  as  an  essential  factor,  are 
fit  subjects  for  in.structional  motion  pictures — the  pow- 


ers of  the  motion  picture  to  present  material  in  care- 
fully studied  sequence,  and  to  command  viewer  atten- 
tion may  alone  justify  the  use  of  the  medium. 

JULIUS  CAESAR  (produced  by  British  Informa- 
tion Service) — because  it  brings  new  life  and  meaning 
to  one  of  the  great  classics  of  English  literature  that 
has  traditionally  been  a  part  of  our  English  curriculum, 
but  which  now  no  longer  needs  to  be  taught  tradition- 
ally ;  and  because  of  its  technical  excellence. 

MARY  VISITS  POLAND  (produced  by  Interna.- 
tional  Film  Foundation  Inc.) — because  of  its  creative;' 
ingenius  device,  which  puts  the  commentary  into  the 
words  and  lips  of  a  youngster,  and  makes  it  most  con- 
vincing and  comprehensible ;  because  it  deals  sympa- 
thetically with  people  as  people,  succeeding  admirably 
(so  it  seems)  in  its  major  objective  of  developing  under- 
standings of  other  people ;  and  because  of  its  artistic 
integrity. 


For  Distributive  Education  Courses 


TEACHERS  of  Distributive  Education  and  Retail 
Selling  have  long  realized  the  value  of  visual 
aids  as  teaching  devices.  The  techniqlies  of  selling, 
merchandise  information,  and  economic  problems,  are 
ably  portrayed  in  films  released  by  manufacturing  firms 
and  sales  agencies.  The  following  partial  list  of  films 
and  firms  may  help  teachers  of  these  subjects  locate 
teaching  aids  which  are  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the 
firms  involved.  A  charge  for  postage  is  the  only  money 
required. 

16  mm.  sound  film 

It's  The  Little  Things  That  Coi(n<— Bates  Mfg.  Co.,  30  Vesey 

St.,    N.    Y.    C. 
How    to    Make    a    Sales    Presfttfaiion     Stay    Presented— 
Modern    Talking    Picture    Service,    9    Rockefeller  .Plaza, 

N.    Y.    C. 
How    Demonstrations     Make     .9<7/f.f— Ray-Bell     Film     Co., 

2269    Ford    Road,    St.    Paul,    Minn. 
A    Gift    for   the    General— PeppcreW.  Mfg.    Co.,    166    State 

St.,  Boston  Mass. 
Alaska's  Silver  Millions— AmeTican  Can  Co.,  230  Park  Ave., 

N.  Y.  C. 
Battle  of  the  Age  and  Dog  j9a.:f— Westinghouse  Electric  Co., 

F,ast  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bringing   Back   the   Customer  and  Bye-Bye   Buttons— Ta\on 

Inc.,  71  W.  35tli  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Knozv  Your  Money— \J.  S.  Secret  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ca-Vel-Cade—CoWins    and    Aikman     Corp.,    200     Madison 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Minutes  Are  Pennies— 7or\im  Films  Inc.,  649  S.  Olive  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Quality   Control  F/a)j— American   Viscose   Corp.,   350   Fifth 

Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 
Story   of   the   Fuller   Brush— Casth   Films,    135    South    La 

Salle    St„    Chicago,    111. 
The  Lady  lValks—Lockv.'e(ige  Shoe  Corp.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Two   Cents   Worth    of   Difference— Eherhard   Faber   Pencil 

Co.,   37  Greenpoiijt   Ave.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Tzvo    Salesmen    in    Search    of    an    Order— Y.    M.    C.    A. 

Motion    Picture    Bureau,    347    Madison    Ave.,    N.   Y.    C. 
Fashion's    Favorites    and    Facts    About    Fabrics— E.    I.    Du 

Pont  DeNemours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

16mm.  silent  film 

A   Woolen  Yarn  and  Land  of  Co/Zon— General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Art  of  Glove  Making — Rowland  Rogers,   74   Sherman   St., 

Long    Island  City,  N.  Y. 
From  Min^e  To  Consumer — American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Hozv  All  Wool  Blankets  Are  Made— E\mans  Blanket  Co., 
N.  Y.  C. 
35  mm.  sound  slide  film 

Closing  Sales  By  Helping  Customers  Buy — Dartnell  Corp., 

4660  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Coopers  Underwear  Selling — Markovitz  Brothers,  321   Mar- 
ket St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Eight    Billion    Yards— PeppereU    Mfg.    Co.,    160    State    St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Facing  the  Facts  and  It's  Up  to  You — Lever  Brothers  Co., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Nezv    Figures   for    Sak—Ta]on    Inc.,    71    West    35th    St., 

N.  Y.  C. 
Sizzle  Selling  and  The  Chemist  and  The  Customer — Proctor 
and  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Silent    Slide    Film 
Art   of   Rug    Weaz'ing — Rowland    Rogers,   74    Sherman   St., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Cotton  and  Cto-ivs,  Lovely  Linen  and  Romance  of  Perfume 
and  Silks — Educational  Still  Film  Service,  101  West  31st 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Tliis  is  but  a  sampling  of  all  the  material  available. 
To  utilize  the.se  aids  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  school 
should  have  a  room  equipped  with  a  16mm.  sound  film 
projector,  a  35  mm.  sound  film  slide  projector,  a  still 
film  projector,  black  shades,  screen  and  A.C.  current 
outlet.  All  film  lessons  should  be  preceded  by  a  prepar- 
ation lesson   in  which  the  students  are  told   what  to 
look  for.    This  will   necessitate  a  pre-viewing  of  the 
film  by  the  teacher.  The  showing  should  be  followed 
by  a  lesson,  on  what  the  students  have  obtained  from 
the  film  with  careful  preparation,  di-scussion  and  follow- 
up. 

Used  to  their  fullest  extent,  these  visual  aids  will 
give  an  impetus  to  learning  on  the  part  of  the  student 
that  you  previously  would  not  have  thought  possible. 
Start  using  them  today  and  give  your  class  the  advan- 
tages possible  through  the  use  of  these  devices. 

MICHAEL  J.  GOLL 

Simon  Gratz  High  School 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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School  Made  Motion  Pictures 

Building  a  Recruitment  Film  for 
the  Summer  Session 


FRANKLIN  T.  MATHEWSON 

State  Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  New  York 

ALWAYS  a  believer  in  making  as  well  as  using 
visual  aids,  the  writer  requisitioned  16mm.  color 
film  months  in  advance  for  his  1945  summer  course  in 
visual  education.  We  expected  to  use  the  film  in  pho- 
tographing some  phase  of  unit-teaching  in  the  demon- 
stration school,  thus  giving  the  teachers — students  in  the 
visual  education  class — a  practical  opportunity  to  write 
script  for  an  educational  film  and  gain  experience  in  the 
the  problem  of  actual  production.  For,  with  film  again 
available,  more  and  more  of  this  will  be  done  and  the 
experience  will  have  high  practical  value.  However, 
the  film  was  late  in  arriving  and,  as  the  demonstration 
school  was  scheduled  for  the  first  three  weeks  only,  we 
were  forced  to  change  our  plans  to  '"a  recruitment  film 
for  the  summer  season." 

Organization 

At  a  statT  meeting  the  writer  screened  a  public  rela- 
tion film,  which  he  had  previously  made  for  a  high 
school,  to  show  some  of  the  possibilities.  After  a  dis- 
cussion the  director  appointed  a  faculty  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  specialists  from  the  fields  of  radio 
script  writing,  dramatics  and  art.  representatives  from 
various  departments,  and  the  chairman  of  the  social  and 
recreation  committee.  We  asked  for  and  received  sug- 
gestions from  the  faculty  and  from  members  of  the 
visual  education  class.  Our  plans  were  informal.  The 
title  was  the  most  difficult  and  the  picture  was  well 
under  way  before  we  evolved  "Summer  Session  High- 
lights". There  was  not  time  to  prepare  a  script,  but 
we  listed  the  events  we  wanted  to  show  and  something 
of  the  sequence  desired.  Much  of  this  had  only  to  be 
modified  slightly  from  the  suggestions  received.  It"s 
difficult  to  anticipate  when  the  sun  will  be  shining  at 
an  outing,  or  what  must  be  done  about  action  taking 
place  in  shadow  too  deep  to  be  photographed. 

The  Picture 

The  picture  opens  with  a  teacher  at  her  classroom 
desk,  examining  a  catalogue.  A  colorful  pupil-made 
mural  is  behind  her  and  a  close-up  reveals  the  cata- 
logue to  be  that  of  State  Teachers  College.  Oneonta, 
New  York.  Turning  a  page,  she  looks  at  her  pocket- 
book,  and  nods  "yes".  Then  a  bus  labeled  "Oneonta" 
rolls  down  the  main  street  of  the  town.  White  fleecy 
clouds  in  the  sky.  The  bus  pulls  up  to  the  curb.  With 
other  teacher  passengers  she  alights  and  smiles  happily 
at  recognizing  a  friend  in  the  sidewalk  crowd.  Not  all 
teachers  come  by  bus.  Two  others  arrive,  one  in  a  pri- 
vate automobile,  the  other  by  train.  The  bus  line  and 
railroad  are  identified  in  close-ups.  Everybody's  happy, 
and  the  "girls"  rush  to  give  each  new  arrival  a  true 
feminine  demonstrative  greeting.  It  is  good  to  be  back 
at  the  summer  session  and  see  former  friends  again. 
"Oneonta"  sudder.tly  appears  in  liold  type  on  a  map 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


of  New  York  State  and  a  cross-valley  shot  makes  good 
its  boast.  "The  City  of  the  Hills."  The  begitming  of 
the  session  is  implied  by  the  cloud-crowned  shot  of  the 
campus  and  the  traditional  raising  of  the  flag  by  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds.  (This  is  the 
shot  for  your  polarizing  filter!)  From  within  the  build- 
ing, with  the  arched  doorway  as  a  frame  and  the  hills 
across  the  valley  as  a  background,  students  are  photo- 
graphed as  they  come  up  the  main  walk,  climb  the  steps 
and  are  silhouetted  as  they  enter  and  turn  toward  the 
registration  room. 

The  director  of  the  summer  session  arrives  and  a  me- 
dium close-up  shows  him  greeting  and  chatting  with  a 
group  of  students  on  the  steps.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
four  hundred-foot  picture  is  devoted  to  this  introduction, 
yet  the  actual  registration  and  other  preliminaries  are 
not  shown.  It  is  expected  that  succeeding  summers 
will  add  chapters  which  will  supply  such  omissions  and 
make  "Summer  Session  Highlights"  complete. 

Some  of  the  activities  portrayed  last  summer  include 
the  earth  science  class  on  a  field  trij) — a  speech  class 
using  a  sound  recording  device — weaving  and  pottery 
formation — painting  a  landscape  (with  both  the  paint- 
ing and  the  original  landscape  shown  in  comparison)  — 
visiting  instructors  from  foreign  lands  in  costume — 
the  bicycle  club — faculty  and  student  softball — the  post- 
session  outdoor  camping  education  group — and  one  of 
the  big  outing  picnics.  This  last  was  a  field  day  for 
the  cameraman  too,  with  smoke  curling  upward  from 
outdoor  fireplaces,  hamburgers  frying,  a  close-up  of 
their  turning,  and  informal  shots  of  groups  chatting 
and  eating,  particularly  that  line  in  front  of  the  table 
where  a  close-up  shows  the  cutting  of  the  black-seeded 
red  watermelons. 

The  film  closes  not  with  the  traditional  "The  End", 
but  with  a  title  "To  Be  Continued^Next  Summer". 
This  title  is  held  while  the  shadow  of  a  hand  appears 
from  each  side  uniting  in  a  friendly  clasp.  We  are 
ready  for  the  next  chapter  this  summer. 

After  the  editing  and  titling,  in  which  we  used  raised 
white  plaster  letters  pinned  on  a  colored  fabric-covered 
background  the  picture  was  duplicated  in  color  and  is 
now  distributed  by  the  secretary  to  the  president,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Hunt.' 

Results 

What  could  be  better  than  to  have  your  friends-  ask 
jor  your  publicity  and  sho^i'  it  for  you  to  their  friends 
who  are  your  ])rospects?  The  film  was  released  in  the 
late  winter,  notification  was  given  in  the  alumni  paper 
and  by  letter  to  the  members  of  the  visual  education 
class  of  1945.  Many  teachers  (summer  school  students) 
appear  in  the  film.  They  like  to  see  theni,selves  and  can 
get  the  film  free  from  the  college.  The  picture  is 
rather  beautiful  in  color,  .so  they  naturally  invite  their 
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teacher  friends  to  see  the  "show",  many  of  whom  are 
prospective  students  for  the  coming  summer.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  a  "natural"  in  summer-school  publicity,  and 
wherever  shown  it  is  a  powerful  reminder  not  only  of 
Oneonta  but  of  the  "Course  in  Visual  Education." 

Question  Box  on  Film  Production 

QUESTION:  On  about  three  hundred  feet  of  film  I 
have  different  shots  of  five  groups  of  participants 
in  some  athletic  events.  Each  of  these  groups  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  get  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  foot- 
age. Do  I  have  to  order  reversal  prints  for  each 
group?  What  is  the  appromixate  cost  per  foot?  The 
original  is  in  black  and  white.  It  is  possible  to  dupli- 
cate my  own  at  home? 

ANSWER:  A  black  and  white  reversal  "dupe"  can  be 
obtained  for  about  five  cents  per  foot.  To  get  five  reversal 
prints  at  that  rate  the  total  cost  would  amount  to  seventy- 
five  dollars.  You  can  get  positive  prints  which  will  project 
as  sharp  as  the  original  by  proceeding  as  follows.  Order 
a  fine  grain  negative  made  from  the  original.  The  cost 
of  this  negative  is  about  five  cents  per  foot.  From  this 
negative  have  the  laboratory  make  five  positive  prints. 
The  cost  of  each  positive  print  is  two  cents  per  foot. 
Thus,  by  using  the  negative  to  positive  method  of  print- 
i"g,  you  bring  the  total  cost  of  your  duplicates  down  to 
forty-five  dollars — a  net  saving  of  thirty  dollars,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  you  still  have  a  master  negative  for  your 
file. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  duplicate  films  at  home.  By 
removing  your  one  inch  lens  from  your  camera,  your 
instrument  becomes  an  optical  printer.  Take  about  forty 
to  fifty  feet  of  your  original  film — footage  showing  even 
exposure,  that  is  to  say  avoid  fluctuating  areas  of  illumi- 
nation. Holding  the  emulsion  side  of  the  raw  negative 
film  against  the  emulsion  side  of  your  original,  wind  both 
clockwise  in  the  empty  16mm  camera  spool.  Be  sure  that 
your  negative  film  winds  on  the  outside  with  its  shiny 
side  outward.  This  will  bring  the  shiny  side  of  the  original 
nearer  to  the  source  of  light.  All  this  should  be  done  with 
about  two  feet  of  leader  and  two  feet  of  trailer  for  both 
films.  Remember,  too.  that  panchromatic  film  should  be 
handled  in  total  darkness.  After  spooling  carefully — 
sprocket  holes  must  match — the  film  may  be  threaded 
under  subdued  light,  the  same  way  as  threading  a  single 
layer   of   film. 

Exposure  comes-  next.  Point  the  camera's  aperture 
against  a  number  one  photoflood  lamp  held  about  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  away.  A  trial  exposure  at  various  dis- 
tances will  reveal  the  optimum  distance  for  each  roll  of 
film.  Run  the  entire  film  through  while  holding  the  camera 
steady   against   the   source   of   light. 

In  a  large  tray  pour  at  least  two  quarts  of  fine  grain 
developer.  In  anotlier  tray  prepare  about  an  equal  volume 
of  hypo.  Open  the  camera  in  total  darkness.  Separate 
the  original  film  from  the  negative.  A  pair  of  rewinds 
properly  placed  can  facilitate  this  operation.  Thread  the 
negative  on  to  a  homemade  developing  drum  (see  Febru- 
ary 1944  column  in  Educational  Screen)  and  develop  in 
total  darkness  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Wash  and  fix  in 
hypo.  Wash  in  running  water  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  hanging  film  to  dry.  (A  type  of  developing  tank 
used  by  the  army  to  develop  16mm  film  in  daylight  has 
recently  been  marketed  by  the  Morse  Instrument  Com- 
pany.) 

Making  the  positive  print  is  the  last  step  in  this  process. 
Using  the  dried  negative  instead  of  tlie  original  reversal,  you 
spool  it  with  a  raw  positive  film  of  equal  length,  emulsion  side 
against  emulsion,  and  repeat  the  entire  procedure.  D.  S. 


Report  from  Holland 

SOME  film  prwlucers  turn  out  pictures  just  to  make 
a  handsome  profit,  some  use  films  to  glorify  their 
products — material  or  ideological,  but  leave  it  to  the 
Dutch  to  find  a  nr,vel  reason  for  introducing  their  own 
films   into  about   a   thou.sand   of   their  public   schools. 

The  Nederlandsche  Onderwijs  Film  (Dutch  Educa- 
tional Film),  a  semi-official  school  film  organization, 
was  founded  in  May  1941,  by  its  director,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Schoevers,  whose  one  burning  desire  was  to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  introducing  their  Nazi  propaganda 
films  into  the  Dutch  schools.  According  to  the  report, 
which  came  to  the  attention  of  this  department,  "the 
plan  has  been  completely  successful,  as  not  a  single 
German  'educational'  film  has  been  shown  in  the 
Dutch  schools  during  the  occupation." 

"In  the  meantime",  the  report  continues,  "the  Dutch 
lulucational  Film,  composed  of  a  pedagogical  and  tech- 
nical section,  planned  a  complete  film  program  for  the 
Dutch  schools  with  the  help  of  well-known  authorities 
in  the  fields  of  geography  and  biology.  A  complete 
technical  staff  was  trained  in  the  preparation  of  the 
scripts  and  the  direction  and  shooting  of  this  particular 
type  of  film.  The  distribution  of  these  films  in  the 
schools,  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  use  and  care 
of  projectors,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  give 
the  lessons  with  the  help  of  the  films,  was  done  by  a 
special  department  organized  for  this  purpose."  In  less 
than  three  years,  four  thousand  teachers  acquired  this 
new  skill  of  conducting  film  lessons  regularly.  Over 
100,000  children,  who  might  have  been  exposed  to  the 
Nazi  virus,  were  thus  given  this  visual  as  well  as 
si)iritual  prophylaxis.  By  August  1944,  34  films,  all 
excellent,  had  been  released.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of 
their  outstanding  films :  Sand  and  Heath,  Field  and 
Woods,  Chairmaking,  Chare oal-Burners,  Bark  Strip- 
ping, Wheat  Crops,  Skating.  Cozvs  in  the  Stables, 
Cattle  Market,  From  Green  to  Bread,  Fresh  Water 
Fishery,  Sugar  Factory,  Lapiving,  Peat  Fields,  Cheese, 
Glass,  Bulb-G rowing,  Pottery,  Butter  and  Milk,  Sea- 
Gull.  In  the  company's  catalogue  each  of  the  above 
films  is  accompanied  with  a  terse  and  illuminating 
description.  As  a  sample,  we  give  one  entry  complete 
— "Wieringermeer.  This  is  an  impressive  little  film 
showing  the  results  of  10  years  work  to  regain  land 
from  the  sea.  Within  this  time  it  has  been  jxissible  to 
make  this  place  rich  in  cultivated  ground,  with  roads, 
bridges,  and  a  limitless  extent  of  fields.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Dutch  perseverance.  In  one  day  the  Germans 
destroyed  it  all !" 

If  the  thrifty  Dutch  can  turn  out  such  splendid  edu- 
cational films  in  periods  of  adversity,  we  certainly 
ought  to  strive  to  make  the  fullest  use  possible  of  all 
our  equipment,  resources  and  talents  to  keep  America 
in  the  lead  in  visual  education. 


REMINDER:  Have  you  sent  in  your  completed 
Questionnaire  on  school-made  films?  You  owe  it 
to  the  rest  of  our  readers  who  are  waiting  for  the 
tabulated  report.  D.  S. 
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BETTY  AND  BILLY 

. . .  the  stars  of  Living  Together  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  our  firs 
black  and  white  teach-o-filmstrip  production.  Belt; 
and  Billy  appear  in  all  of  the  8  Filmstrips  comprisini 
this  series,  designed  for  use  in  Social  Studies  classes  ii 
the  Middle  Grades. 

These  TEACH-o-FiLMSTRiPS  are  particularly  valuahl 
for  classroom  use  because  each  . . . 
. . .  is  a  self-contained  teaching  unit 
...  is  a  tailor-made  job  with  V^rd  original  photograph 
.  . .  was  conceived,  planned  and  written  by  experience^ 

classroom  teachers 
.  .  .  will  be  accompanied  by  a  functional  Teaching  Cuid 

which  will  include  a  photographic  reproduction  ci 

the  Filmstrip  in  its  entirety. 


!,#»'#  Vfc"  TtHiKTHKit  f  V  TIIK  ir.  S.  .1. 

OUR  COUNTRY,  ITS  RESOURCES  AND  ITS 

WORKERS 
THE  STORY  OF  OUR  FOOD,  Parts  I-II 
HOW  WE  ARE  CLOTHED 
OUR  HOMES  AND  OUR  COMMUNITIES 
COMMUNICATION  IN  OUR  COUNTRY* 
TRANSPORTATION  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 
PLAY  AND  RECREATION  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 
Price  of  each  45-frame  teach-o-filmstrip,  includin°j 
FREE  Teaching  Guide:  $2.50 

iVoff  .li-«f !«/»/«'  far  I'riiimrfi  Urailoit 
4  TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS  IN  COLOR. 

These  teach-o-filmstrips  contain  only  original  dra 
ings  in  vivid  colors,  which,  when  combined  with  wor 
provide  direct  word-picture  association.  Each  TEACH 
FILMSTRIP  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Teaching  Gui 

STORY  OF  HEIDI -44  Frames 

FUN  WITH  MITZIE-41  Frames 

THE  LOST  DOG -40  Frames 

LET'S  MAKE  A  POST  OFFICE -38  Frames 

Price  of  each  teach-o-filmstrip  story  in  color,  incl 
ing  the  FREE  Teaching  Guide:  $J 


•FILMSTRI 


AUDIO-VISUAL  DIVISIOi 

POPILAR  SCIENCE  PUBLISHING  COJ 
353  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 
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If  EACH-o-Disc  Classroom  Recordings  are  favored  by 

™  teachers  in  Elementary,  Junior  and  Senior  High 

cliools  as  an  invaluable  auditory  aid  and  adjunct  to 

juijies  in  English,  Speech,  Literature,  Drama,  History 

11(1  Social  Studies  because  they  . . . 

.  .  illuminate  and  interpret  what  is  read 
.  .  stimulate  the  use  of  good  spoken  English 
.  .  create  the  habit  of  good  reading 
.  .  lead  to  wider  reading  of  good  literature 
liring  history  to  life 

,  arouse  student  interest 

,  are  a  relaxing  change  from  classroom  routine 

rEACH-O-Disc  Classroom  Recordings  bring  you  a  care- 
:ully  selected  library  of  the  great  classics  of  English 
literature  by  Longfellow,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Gold- 
smith, Browning,  Shakespeare,  Scott  and  others;  as 
well  as  dramatizations  of  momentous  events  in  Ameri- 
can jHistory,  written  by  Marquis  James,  the  noted 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

The  Subjects-Thc  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (202) , 
Paul  Revere  ( 152-153  I ,  Drafting  the  Constitution  ( 159- 
1601,  A  Christmas  Carol  (130-1311,  Evangeline  (123- 
124),  Man  Without  a  Country  (101-1021,  Patrick 
Henry  (151-152),  Macbeth  (103),  etc.  -  have  been 
selected  from  tlie  syllabi  of  tlie  various  states,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  teachers  and  scliool  adminis- 
trators. These  selections  have  been  vividly  and  accu- 
rately interpreted  by  professional  actors. 

TEACH-O-DISCS  are  12-inch,  double-faced  records  of 
78  r.p.m.  prepared  especially  as  a  teaching  medium  for 
scliool  use.  They  may  be  played  on  any  standard  phono- 
grapli  or  transcription  macliine.  TEACH-O-DISCS  comple- 
ment the  textbooks  and  courses  of  study;  they  are  not 
a  substitute. 

There  are  now  available  75  teach-o-discs  (134  titles) 
for  use  in  Elementary,  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
Each  TEACH-o-Disc  will  be  accompanied  by  a  fimctional 
Teaching  Guide. 

Price  of  each  teach-o-disc  including  the  free  Teach- 
ing Guide:  $2.50 


PiJRPOSB  PROJECTOR 

single-  or   double-frame   35 

mm.  Filrastrips  and  2"  x  2"  slides. 
Available  for  immediate  delivery. 
$76.75  f.o.b.  New  York. 


BBMBRA!«DT   PORTABI.K4 
BLBCTRI<:   PHONO  GR.APH^ 

Has  built-in  record  carrying  com- 
partment. Available  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  $48.90  f.o.b.  New 
York,  including  Federal  tax. 


I  WISH  TO  ORDER: 

■  TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS  (check  in  advl.) 

■  TRI-PURPOSE  PROJECTOR 

■  TEACH-O-DISCS  (check  in  advl.) 

■  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  PHONOGRAPH 

■  Payment  EncloMd  ■  C.  O.  D. 


I  Bill 


PLEASE  SEND  ME,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion, information  about: 

■  TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 

■  TEACH-O-DISCS 

■  TRI-PURPOSE  PROJECTOR 

■  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  PHONOGRAPH 

Name — 


Subject  Taughl- 


School— 


Addreaa— 
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The  Church  Department 


A  Monthly  Service 

Visual  Aids  on  the 
Home  Mission  Field 

SERGE  F.  HUMMON 

Delta  Parish  Churches,  Rapid  River,  Michigan 

THE  biggest  hurdle  in  using  visual  aids  on  the 
mission  field  is  the  cost — cost  of  equipment  and 
the  cost  of  materials.  All  kinds  of  projectors  cost 
too  much  for  the  mission  church.  Downstate  churches 
can  help,  and  have  helped,  but  we  have  had  to  use 
the  projectors  of  the  public  school  on  many  occasions. 

I  have  taken  pictures  with  my  35nim.  camera  and 
sent  slide  lectures  about  our  work  to  larger  and  inter- 
ested churches  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Thus  I  am 
using  visual  aids  to  help  get  the  money  for  more  visual 
aids. 

The  little  church  wants  to  do  its  part  in  providing 
equipment  but  motion  picture  projectors  at  400  and 
500  dollars  just  do  not  fit  into  its  present  budget.  These 
churches  can  meet  the  cost  of  slides  by  free-will  oiifer- 
ings  and  they  often  give  generously.  We  keep  trying 
to  get  the  cost  of  audio-visual  materials  written  into 
the  local  church's  budget  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Some  times  we  succeed.  With  more  help 
from  the  outside,  and  more  funds  from  the  field  as 
visual  education  is  better  understood,  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  equipment  if  the  curve  of  prices  starts  down- 
ward after  a  while. 

What  kind  of  equipment  do  we  need  on  a  mission 
field?  First,  it  should  be  light.  Very  often  it  is  used 
in  three  different  churches  on  the  same  Sunday.  There 
is  work  in  lugging  a  heavy  projector  around  to  that 
extent.  It  should  be  rugged.  We  show  under  the  stars. 
We  use  it  in  camps.  It  must  be  dependable,  and  operate 
long  and  hard  without  major  overhauls. 

The  miniature  .slide  projector  is  used  in  preaching 
and  in  calling — yes,  calling.  Only  recently  I  projected 
some  Biblical  and  nature  slides  for  a  shut-in  and  she 
rewarded  me  for  my  trouble  by  saying  that  the  pictures 
were  the  most  beautiful  things  she  had  ever  seen.  For- 
timately,  the  miniature  slide  projector  is  liglit  and  it  is 
rugged  enough  to  stand  hard  usage.  Most  of  all  it 
gives  a  brilliant  picture. 

When  you  turn  to  the  churches  themselves,  we  find 
them  poorly  suited  for  visual  aids.  There  is  no  way 
to  darken  the  windows.  My  wife  solved  that  problem. 
She  dyed  material  black,  cut  it  into  large  pieces,  and 
quickly  tacks  it  over  the  windows  as  we  go  from 
church  to  church. 

Motion  pictures  must  be  used  carefully  among  ser- 
mon-conscious clnirch  goers.  If  there  is  a  motion  j)ic- 
ture  in  the  jilace  of  the  sermon,  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion will  not  feel  that  they  have  "been  to  church".  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  utilise  films  and  slides  in 
.services  of  worship  and  i)reaching.  They  cannot  be 
substituted   for  preaching.    Again,   when  a  mechanical 


WILLIAM  S.  HOCKMAN,  Editor 
2043  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

breakdown  comes,  the  service  of  worship  disintegrates 
beyond  the  salvage  point  very  quickly  on  the  mission 
held.  Recently,  a  splice  broke  in  the  middle  of  a  film 
on  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  service  was  all  but 
wrecked.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  mechanical  side  of 
visual  teaching  and  preaching  must  be  mastered.  The 
preacher  must  tliiiik  of  everything  and  have  it  under 
perfect  control  at  all  times. 

Recreational  programs  are  difficult  to  execute  in 
small  churches  of  the  one-room  type  with  fi.xed  pews. 
Here  the  film  can  help.  The  whole  family  can  come 
to  the  church  for  a  fun-film.  There  can  be  laughter, 
and  lieauty,  and  the  .seeing  of  far-away  places  and 
people.  There  can  be  simple  refreshments  afterwards, 
and  again  the  church  has  welded  her  people  into  closer 
friendship  and  fellowship  through  fun. 

I  use  slides  for  hymn  singing,  for  worship  centers, 
for  illustrating  the  stories  and  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament..  Both  the  old  and  the  young  like  them.  The 
color  is  enjoyed,  and  the  impression  they  make  endures 
for  a  long  time.  One  worship  service,  utilizing  koda- 
chrome  slides,  is  entitled  Hands.  It  pictures  the  role 
ot  hands  in  everyday  living — hands  of  the  farmer, 
stewards  of  the  soil ;  hands  of  the  mother,  center  of 
the  home.  Voung  hands,  old  hands ;  hands  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and  hands  doing  the  work  of  the  world. 
This  service  is  appreciated  by  the  simple  and  sincere 
folk  of  the  mission  churches,  and  it  gives  them  new 
understanding  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  labor. 

Third  Annual  Visual  Workshop 

THE  Third  Annual  International  Workshop  in  Vis- 
ual Education  will  be  held  at  Green  Lake,  Wiscon- 
sin, September  2-7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Education. 

This  workshop  is  planned  for  national  and  regional 
denominational  staff  members  and  delegates,  especially 
age-group  workers,  directors  of  program  departments, 
executives  and  directors  of  education  in  areas,  confer- 
ences, and  synods ;  for  denominational  editors-in-chief, 
age-group  editors,  and  curriculum  builders;  for  lesson 
writers  and  directors  of  and  committees  on  visual 
education  in  the  church ;  for  city  and  state  council  staff 
members,  including  deans  and  teachers  in  local  institu- 
tes and  visual  workshops ;  for  denominational  pub- 
lishing house  and  bookstore  representatives,  and  pro- 
fessors  of   religious   education. 

The  program  will  include  a  morning  forum  featur- 
ing addresses  by  outstanding  leaders;  film  and  slide 
previews  and  reviews  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings, 
and  10  or  12  work-groups  on  the  creation,  evaluation, 
and  use  of  projected  and  non-projected  visual  aids. 

For  particulars,  including  hotel  rates  and  registra- 
tion information,  write  direct  to  the  Workshop  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Mary  Leigh  Palmer,  205  N.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  111. 
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Three  Clergymen  and  Visual  Education  .  .  . 

First  clergyman :  "What  do  you  think  of  this  visual 
education  the  churches  are  all  talking  about?" 

Second  clergyman :  "Just  a  fad !  I  don't  put  much 
stock  in  it." 

First  clergyman  (replying)  :  "Well,  now  I  think 
you're  wrong.  Every  time  I  use  films,  I  get  crowds 
coming  to  see  them.  It  increases  your  church  school 
attendance  and  brings  the  parents  out,  too." 

Third  clergyman :  "We  don't  book  films  close  to- 
gether. I've  booked  three  Cathedral  films  for  the  year. 
You  see,  the  children  like  them  so  well  that  we  don't 
want  to  have  them  too  often  or  they  may  not  want 
their  regular  lessons." 

Which  clergyman  had  the  right  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Why  use  visual  materials  in  the  church  pro- 
gram" ?  None.  Each  was  aware  of  a  new  tool  for  edu- 
cation— or  they  would  not  have  been  attending  this 
program  for  church  workers — but  none  of  them  un- 
derstood the  primary  purpose  of  visual  aids  or  their 
integration  into  the  total  parish  plan. 

There  is  only  one  answer — Increased  effectiveness  of 
the  work  of  the  church.  This  work  consists  of  two 
things:  bringing  children  and  adults  to  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  love  of  God :  and,  teaching  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  Jesus  and  stimulating  children  and  adults 
to  translate  these  ideas  and  ideals  into  Christian  ac- 
tion in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

If  these  three  interested  clergymen  were  not  aware 
of  the  value  of  visual  aids,  or  the  best  methods  for 
their  use.  is  this  not  an  argument  for  more  teacher 
training  in  audio-visual  conferences,  or  diocesan  class- 
es? There  is  no  lack  of  interest.  There  are  good  ma- 
terials for  use.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  limv 
to  use  them.  Educational  theory  of  visual  aids  is  an- 
other lack,  and  knowledge  of  source  material  is  needed. 
A  short  eight-week  elementary  course  might  include 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  Why  >ise  visual  aids? 

2.  The'  school  journey  or  triji — Going  out  to  see  and 
to  learn. 

3.  The  flat  picture  and  liow  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

4.  Lantern  and  kodachrome  slides  and  how  to  use 
them. 

5.  Motion  pictures— sound  and  silent— and  how  to 
use  them. 

6.  Managing  and  administering  the  visual  aids  pro- 
gram. 

7.  A  demonstration  of  the  sound  film  with  children. 

8.  An  exhibit  of  projection  equipment  with  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  and  operate  various  kmds 
of  projectors. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  looking  ahead.  The  local 
church  ought  to  plan  some  kind  of  visual  education 
training  for  its  teachers  and  leaders.  Denominational 
leaders  should  plan  some  visual  aids  courses  and  in- 
stitutes for  the  churches  of  an  area.  Eventually,  the 
seminaries  will  include  visual  education  in  the  minis- 
ter's training  and  the  church  will  do  all  its  work  with 
greater  effectiveness. 

MRS.  HAROLD  W.  MELVIN 

Director  of  Visual  Aids 

Diocese  of  Massachusetts 

1  Joy  Street,  Boston 


We  Used  ... 

At  a  Lenten  supper — one  of  a  series  of  six — we  used 
the  film  Hometown  U.S.A.,  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  "Can  a  person  be  a  satisfactory  church 
member  and  not  take  an  active  part  in  community  ac- 
tion and  community  living?" 

The  group  was  made  up  of  about  100  members  of 
the  Men's  Forum  and  their  wives  and  friends.  The 
leader  asked  it  to  discuss  the  question,  "What  are  the 
areas  of  effective  community  living?"  The  following 
were  nominated :  Good  schools,  homes,  churches  ;  home- 
church-school  cooperation,  industry  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

Then  the  leader  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Look 
Magazine  has  made  a  similar  study,  drawing  editorial 
conclusions  on  the  same  question  and  putting  these 
conclusions  in  a  film. 

Next  the  film  was  shown  with  the  group  looking  for 
areas  of  community  activity  they  had  not  mention'^J 
in  the  prefilm  discussion.  It  added  four  more  areas: 
community  health,  recreation,  attention  to  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  concern  for  potential  slum  districts. 

No  conclusions  were  drawn  by  the  leader  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  but  every  area  mentioned  above 
has  opened  up  a  possible  discussion  subject  for  future 
meetings  of  the  group. 

FLOYD  L.  SMITH,  Principal 
Woodruff  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

(The  editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive  and  re- 
port  other  types  of  utilisation  in  the  church.) 

Any  of  These  Questions  Yours? 

Q.  We  expect  to  build  a  new  educational  building  and 
would  like  for  our  architect  to  make  the  minimum  pro- 
visions for  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  our  teaching.  Where 
can  I  find  some  good  articles  which  I  can  look  over 
and  give  to  him? 

A.  You  are  very  wise.  In  these  days  no  church  building 
should  be  planned  without  taking  visual  education  re- 
(|uirements  into  careful  consideration.  In  the  Septem- 
ber 1945  Architectural  Record  (119  W.  40th  Street, 
N.  Y.)  Mr.  Adrian  L.  TerLouw  discusses  some 
fundamental  considerations  in  an  article  entitled, 
"Planning  For  Audio- Visual  Education."  Bell  and 
Howell  Company  (7100  McCormick  Rd.,  Chicago  43) 
will  be  glad  to  send  to  you  or  your  architect  their 
series  of  bulletins  and  handbooks  on  visual  aids  and 
architecture.  See  the  July  1941  Journal  of  The  So- 
ciety of  Motion  Picture  Engineers  for  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  non-theatrical  equipment. 
Q.  Can  I  get  a  projector  which  will  show  3',4x4  slides, 
miniature  slides  (2x2)  and  film  strip?  I  don't  see  why 
there  should  not  be  such  a  machine. 
A.  The  full  answer  and  explanation  would  take  several 
long  paragraphs.  The  short  answer  is  that  there  is  no 
such  machine  on  the  market.  You  can  get  a  projector 
for  miniature  slides  and  film  strip.  You  can  get  a  pro- 
jector for  stereoplicon  slides  which  can  be  adapted  to 
show  the  miniatures  by  inserting  a  si>ecial  slide  car- 
rier. If  there  is  one  taking  film  strip,  also,  it  has  not 
come  to  my  attention. 

{Concluded  on  next  page)^ 
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New  British  Biblical  Films 

The  British-produced  Biblical  series  entitled,  "Two 
Thousand  Years  Ago",  has  been  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  Bell  &  Howell  Filmsound  Libraries,  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  the  church  and  educational 
fflms  sponsored  by  Sir  J.  Arthur  Rank.  Five  two-reel 
sound  films  in  black  and  white  make  up  the  series: 
The  Home,  The  Day's  Work,  The  School,  The  Trav- 
elers, and  The  Synagogue.  They  reproduce  the  kind 
of  life  lived  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  should 
be  useful  to  the  teachers  of  all  ages  in  making  setting 
of  biblical  events  more  real.  The  casting  is  good,  the 
action  simple,  the  settings  convincing  and  the  general 
treatment  sympathetic.  They  are  to  be  available  July 
1  at  a  rental  of  six  dollars  eacli. 

Questions   (Concluded) 

Your  observation  deserves  a  comment :  The  projec- 
tion beam. created  by  the  optical  system  in  a  stereop- 
licon  is  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  efficient  projection  of 
larger  slides  and  when  the  adapter  is  used  only  a  frac- 
tion of  this  beam  is  used,  thus  giving  a  poor-  image 
on  the  screen.  What's  the  use  having  high-quality 
kodachrome  slides  if  they  are  projected  with  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  light  ?  ..  .^ 
Q.  Should  we  join  another  church  and  purchase  a  film 
projector  on  a  cooperative  basis  or  is  it  best  to  ov^m 
your  own  ? 

A.  Generally,  it  is  best  to  own  your  own.  You  "may 
need  to  wait  a  little  longer  -to  buy  it  but  your  use  of 
it  will  be  much  more  satisfactory.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course,  but  cooperative  ownership  of  projectors  has 
not  worked..out  very  well.  Could  two  or  three  churches 
cooperatively  own  a  mimeograph  machine  or  a  carpet 
sweeper?  Churches, tend  to  want  to  use  projectors  on. 
the  same  days  of  the  week  ajid  at  the  same  time  cf 
the  day. 

Q.  I  can  do  fair  photography  and  I  would  like  to. 
make  some  stereopticon  slides.  Can  you  refer  me  to 
a  know-how  book  which  is  complete  but  not  too  tech- 
nical ? 

A.  Practically  everything  you  will  need  to  know  is 
packed  into  a  little  book  of  SO  images  entitled,  Hoiv  To. 
Mak"  Lantern  Slides  (Practical  Plxi^iography  Xo.  7). 
by  Frank  p.  Fraprie,  and  published  by  the  American 
J  iiotographic  Publisliing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Q.  We  asked  a  distributor  to  send  us  films  so' that  we 
could  choose  what  would  suit  us  best.  He  refused, 
and  did  not  explain  why.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on" 
this?  •      ,         "  "•  ^ 

A.  Perhaps.  Ideally  the  local  church  should  l)e  able 
to  see-before-it  books.  However,  there  are  not  eiiough' 
prints  of  many  films  to  meet  booking  demands,  much 
less  to  meet  requests  for 'previews.  You  will  need  to 
depend  upoh  the  catalogue,  magazine  previews,  and 
other  sourc'eS  of  information.  Equipment  dealers  will 
cooperate  with  groups  of  churches  to  arrange  preview 
programs  of  oflf-season  films  and  other  visual  aids. 
Take  this  problem  to  your  local  church  federation  or 
ministerial  association.  " 

(For  an  immediate  reply,  write  to  the  editor 
of  this  department,  inclosing  an  addressed  and 
stamped  envelope.) 


News  INotes 

■  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery 
a  visual  aids  workshop  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Chuwrh  of  Mason  the  evening  of  April  30th.  More  than 
75  leaders  from  the  churches  and  the  public  schools 
attended.  They  listened  to  panel  discussions,  inspected 
extensive  displays  of  materials,  and  saw  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  use  of  slides,  recordings  and  film  in  a  wor- 
ship service.  Rev.  E.  Lee  Niswander,  host  minister, 
has  pioneered  in  the  outdoor  display  of  life-size  copies 
of  religious  masterpieces  illustrating  the  central  ideas 
of  Christmas  and  Easter. 

■  In  late  May  more  than  60  church  leaders  attended 
an  institute  on  techniques  and  methods  with  jM'ojected 
pictures  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Church 
Federation.  The  program  opened  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  with  demonstrations  of  the  use  of  miniature' 
slides  and  filmstrip.  After  supper  techniques  with  the 
silent  film  were  presented  and  discussed,  and  the  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  use  of  a  religious  feature. 

■  Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Church- 
es of  Northern  California  and  Western  Nevada  and 
the  College  of  the  Pacific  (Stockton)  a  workshop  on 
Audio  Visual  Teaching  will  be  held  at  the  college  the 
week  of  July  15  to  20.  It  will  provide  church  and 
school  leaders  with  an  opportunity  to  widen  their  infor- 
mation about  materials,  deepen  their  understandings 
of  methods,  and  strengthen  their  skills.  On  the  first 
and  second  evenings  respectively  Prof.  Lloyd  Sweet- 
man,  of  the  Sacramento  Public  Schools,  and  Reverend 
James  K.  Friedrich,  of  Cathedral  Films,  will  address 
the  workshop.  The  other  evenings  will  be  devoted  to 
previews  of  materials.  It  is  significant  that  the  first 
hour  each  afternoon  will  be  used  for  a  consideration, 
of  "Public  School  Materials  Available  for  Cliurch  Use." 

Book  Notations 

•  .ABC's  oj  Visiinl  Aids  (Projectionist's  Manual), 
by  Phillip  Mannino,  State  College,  Pa.  .A  useful  little 
book  of  80  pages  dealing  competently  (and  too  sketch- 
ily  in  places )  with  the  management  of  the  physical 
factors  in  the  use  of  projected  visual  aids.  It  has  been 
available  at  $1.00  from  the  author  direct.  But  distribu- 
tion will  now  be  handled  by  the  Educational  Film  Lib- 
rary Association,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.  ' 

•  Visual  Aids  Teaching  Helps  (Guide-Lines  To 
Leadership  Series)  by  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education,  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  .Auditorium,  Independence,  Mo. 
This  well-written  and  illustrated  booklet  of  64  pages 
has  value  and  significance  beyond  the  communion  for 
which  it  was  written.  Its  articles  cover  every  media 
and  method  of  visual  teaching  and  each  is  written  by 
a  practicioner,  not  a  theorist,  in  religious  education.  If 
interested,  write  direct. 

•  The  Use  oj  Visual  Aids  in  Catechetical  Instruc- 
tion {A  Guide)  by  Arnold  H.  Jahr,  Wartburg  Fihn 
Service,  Waverly,  Iowa.  This  40-page  booklet  will  be 
of  use  to  those  interested  in  ])retty  thorough-going  use 
of  2x2  slides  in  visualizing  the  catechism.  Thirty 
five  cents  from  WFS. 
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Coming    Articles 

Beginning-  with  the  September  issue  this  depart- 
ment will  run  an  article  each  month  dealing  with 
one  of  the  pressing  questions  in  the  church  field. 
1)  How  Verbal  Should  a  Visual  Aid  Be?  Are  cur- 
rently produced  materials  maintaining  the  psycho- 
logical dominance  of  the  visual?  2)  Can  the  Pro- 
jected Visual  Media  Be  Rated?  Can  each  one  of  the 
projected  visual  media  be  given  a  coefficient  of  ef- 
fectiveness in  relation  to  the  general  objectives  of 
the  church?  As  a  starter,  the  article  will  propose 
such  a  table.  3)  Can  Filmstrip  Terminology  Be 
Standardized?  An  analysis  of  the  nomenclature  now 
in  vogue  will  be  made,  and  a  standard  terminology 
proposed. 

The  departmental  editor  woidd  be  pleased  to  receive 
short  manuscripts  (up  to  800  words)  on  any  of  these 
subjects.  Your  comments  and  correspondence  on  these 
questions  nil!  be  zvelcomed  and  is  imnted. 

Films  On  India 

The  Land  of  Five  Rivers.  This  eleven  minute  black 
and  white  sound  film  shows  the  huge  dams  and  canals 
which  have  been  constructed  in  the  Punjab  Province 
of  north  India  to  irrigate  more  than  a  million  acres  of 
fertile  but  dry  land.  The  film  would  be  more  useful 
(to  the  church)  if  more  of  its  footage  were  given  to 
showing  the  land  and  the  people  rather  than  concrete 
construction  and  flowing  water.  The  commentation  is 
instructive  and  fair  in  quality.  Useful  in  men's  groups 
especially. 

Tube  Wells.  A  ten  minute  black  and  white  sound 
film  on  the  need  for,  construction,  and  operation  of 
tube  irrigation  wells.  A  few  sequences  show  the  live- 
giving  water  reaching  the  villager's  field.  Background 
film  for  youth  and  adult  groups  in  the  church. 

Daughters  of  India.  An  eleven  minute  black  and 
white  sound  film  showing  the  small  but  growing  ten- 
dency of  upper-class  Indian  women  to  seek  an  educa- 
tion and  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  The  film 
tries  to  show  that  the  Indian  woman  is  making  a  brave 
effort  to  reinterpret  traditional  virtues  in  terms  of  the 
values  and  activities  demanded  by  the  new  age.  Will 
be  of  interest  to  church  and  club  women. 

Handicrajts  of  Stiufh  India,  a  ten  minute  sound  film  in  black 
and  white,  shows  how  the  craftsmen  of  Travencore  fashion  ex- 
quisite works  of  art  from  simple  native  materials  such  as  pith, 
wax,  brass,  silver,  wire  and  sandalwood.  Photography  is  Riwd 
and  the  closeups  satisfying.  The  commentation  is  clear.  Back- 
ground music  of  native  Indian  melodies  adds  charm  to  the  iilm. 

Tree  of  Wealth.  This  eleven  minute  iilm  in  black  and  white 
:s  tlie  story  of  the  utilization  of  the  cocoanut  palm  and  its  fruit 
for  food,  drink,  shelter,  bedding,  rope,  oil,  and  even  the  cocoa 
mats  which  enter  world  trade.  Photographic  sequences  are 
logical;  commentation  instructive  and  helpful,  and  the  back- 
ground music  appealing. 

All  these  films  will  be  useful  to  the  church  in  its  study  of 
India  beginning  this  fall,  and  these  and  others  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Government  of  India  Information  Services,  2107  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 


Films  In  Production 

■  According  to  Cathedral  Films,  Inc.,  they  have  two 
films  ready  for  the  cameras :  Jairus'  Daughter  and  The 
Unjust  Steward.  Both  are  to  be  two-reelers.  They 
have,  also,  signed  a  contract  to  produce  two  new  films 
for  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  first,  Hoiv  To  Teach 
With  Films,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  entire  church 
field.  If  it  is  soundly  conceived  and  well  executed  it 
will  be  of  great  usefulness  to  the  church.  The  second 
will  carry  the  title,  Go  Forth,  and  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  medical  doctor  who  chooses  to  be  a  medical  mis- 
sionary to  the  Philippines  rather  than  enter  a  thriving 
practice  with  his  father.  The  cameras  will  l)egin  click- 
ing on  these  four  films  this  month. 

■  Under  the  Charles  Anson  Bond  Memorial  Trust 
Fund  the  American  Bible  Society  will  immediately 
undertake  "a  series  of  productions  in  which  the  com- 
plete scriptures  of  the  Bible  will  be  narrated  in  sound 
and  acted  out  in  color  motion  pictures".  The  release 
states  further  that  "the  first  three  (films)  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Nativity,  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  and  the 
Parable  of  The  Sower,  No  continuity  will  be  used 
other  than  the  exact  text  of  the  King  James  version 
assuring  absolute  accuracy  in  the  transfer  of  the  scrip- 
ture from  printed  pages  to  sound  and  film." 

■  The  filmstrip  visualization  of  Luther's  Catechisin 
is  being  undertaken  by  a  commi.tee  representing  several 
Lutheran  bodies — Missouri  Synod,  A.  L.  C,  Norwe- 
gian Lutheran,  and  the  Augustana  Synod.  Several 
meetings  have  been  held  and  scenarios  are  being  de- 
veloped, criticised  and  reworked,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  first  of  the  series  will  be  ready  by  this  fall. 

Released 

•  According  to  the  National  Lutheran  Council  (231 
Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  16),  the  agency  for  eight  Lu- 
theran bodies,  the  newly  released  16mm.  sound  film. 
The  Good  Fight,  is  now  available  to  the  church  thru 
distribution  centers  in  New  York,  Columbus  (Ohio), 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  and 
from  18  substations.  It  was  produced  by  Caravel  Filius, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.,  for  use  in  the  Lutheran  World  Action 
campaign  to  raise  10  million  dollars  for  overseas  re- 
lief and  reconstruction  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Another 
film  which  is  being  used  in  the  LWA  campaign  is  a 
75-minute  16mm.  .sound  version  of  the  commercial 
motion  picture,  Mary  Louise,  which  tells  of  the  succor 
given  a  little  French  girl  by  a  Swiss  family.  The  de- 
mands for  these  films  is  heavy  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  tuajority  of  the  10,000  churches  in  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  bodies  will  book  them  during  the 
coming  year. 

•  A  35-frame  black  and  white  filmstrip  on  the  Cathe- 
dral Film,  A  Certain  Nobleman,  is  now  available  for 
purchase  ($2.50)  and  rejital.  The  filmstrip  on  No 
Greater  Power  (story  of  Zaccheus)  has  44  frames  and 
sells  at  the  same  price.  Many  small  churches  with  lim- 
ited budgets,  or  without  film  projectors,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Cathedral's  experimentation  along  the.se  lines. 
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United  Nations  Film  Coverage  Policy 

THE  following  information,  obtained  from  official 
United  Nations  sources,  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  availability  and  use  of 
film  footage  on  the  proceedings  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  production  policy  of  th^  Film  Section  of  the 
United  Nations  is  not  to  enter  into  competition  with 
existing  film  companies,  but  merely  to  produce  and 
make  available  (largely  to  the  ready  and  interested 
non-theatrical  market),  basic  films  which  are  of  the 
same  relative  nature  as  a  press  release,  emphasizing 
authenticity,  objectivity,  and  the  United  Nations 
viewpoint. 

This  consideration  of  the  film  record  as  a  docu- 
mentary record  comparable  to  the  written  or  printed 
word  is  commendable  and  advanced  thinking  in  the 
field  of  the  function  of  the  film  in  our  civilization. 
This  point  of  view  is  emphasized  by  the  editing  pro- 
cedure for  film  footage  on  the  London  Conferences 
and  the  New  York  Security  Council  meetings. 

The  material  on  the  London  and  New  York  meet- 
ings is  being  edited  as  an  official  documentary  film 
record  of  the  proceedings  for  the  United  Nations  own 
archives.  The  footage  also  is  being  catalogued  as  a 
basis  for  building  up  a  film  library  for  the  Film  Sec- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  In  addition,  a  short  film 
on  the  nature,  structure  and  meaning  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  is  being  produced,  to  be 
available  before  the  ne.xt  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

Filming  Facilities 

The  care  taken  to  make  this  film  record  adequate  is 
evidenced  by  the  provisions  which  were  made  for 
filming  both  the  London  and  New  York  meetings. 

At  London  an  international  newsreel  pool  was  set 
up.  British  Paramount  News  filmed  the  Conference 
(including  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Preparatory  Commission,  General  Assembly,  Security 
Council,  and  Economic  and  Social  Council)  for  the 
pool.  This  footage  was  available  to  all  the  United 
Nations,  a  number  of  whom  made  use  of  the  service, 
including  Canada,  Australia,  China,  India,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Crown  Film  Unit,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  British  Ministry  of  Information,  filmed  additional 
footage,  over  and  above  the  newsreel  coverage,  in 
order  to  make  a  full  documentary  film  record.  This 
coverage  included  closeups  of  speeches  by  committee 
chairmen,  summarizing  various  technical  asjiects  of 
the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  and  the 
General  Assembly. 

All  facilities  for  filming  in  London  were  carefully 
planned  to  achieve  an  intelligent  balance  between  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  full  coverage  and  for  doing  so 
in  an  unobtrusive,  discreet  manner  in  keejjing  with 
the  dignity  and  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

In  New  York  installations  of  filming  facilities  at 
Hunter  College  were  planned  and  built  in  along  with 
other  installations  in  the  Council  Chamber.  An  inter- 
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national  newsreel  pool  was  set  up  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  London,  except  for  the  fact  that  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  five  local  newsreel  companies  to 
work  on  a  rotation  basis,  each  company  covering  for 
a  two-weeks'  period. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

Various  methods  of  distrinution  now  are  under  con- 
sideration. A  survey  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  values 
of  rental  and  purchase  in  both  16mm  and  35mm,  as 
well  as  possible  channels  of  distribution.  An  informa- 
tion and  liaison  service  plans  to  supply  information, 
documentation  and  film  footage  to  existing  film  com- 
panies who  are  interested  in  making  films  about  the 
United  Nations.  This  service  also  is  concerned  with 
supplying  information  about  documentary  films  deal- 
ing with  United  Nations  subjects  or  countries  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  from  non-theatrical  users  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  an 
informational  service,  rather  than  the  distribution  of 
actual   films. 

The  above  brief  survey  evidences  the  intelligent  and 
progressive  point  of  view  of  the  Film  Section  of  the 
United  Nations  regarding  the  use  of  films  as  instru- 
ments for  documentation  and  education  for  better 
international  understanding. 

Series  of  Discussion  Films 
And  Filmstrips  Planned 

A  series  of  international  discussion  films  and  film- 
strips,  entitled  "Your  World,"  has  been  announced  by 
Film  Publishers,  Inc.  Films  will  be  ten  to  twenty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  study 
guides,  bibliographies  and  other  related  materials. 
Subjects  will  range  from  general  film  statements  on 
individual  nations  to  the  analysis  of  international  prob- 
lems, social,  economic,  and  political.  It  is  planned  to 
make  available  for  each  subject  one  documentary  film 
and  one  slide  film,  to  be  used  separately  or  to  comple- 
ment one  another,  the  former  being  useful  to  provide 
an  interest  and  a  better  grasp  of  the  overall  facts, 
while  the  latter  lends  itself  to  audience  participation 
and  discussion. 

Five  filmstrips,  the  first  in  the  series,  already  have 
been  released.  They  are:  The  People  of  France,  a 
presentation  of  the  background  and  current  problems 
of  France  and  its  relation  to  the  United  States;  United 
Nations  Charter,  which  explains  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  UN ;  Fonvard — All  Together,  a  pres- 
entation of  the  nature  and  reasons  for  discrimination 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it  in  America :  Foreign 
Trade — It's  Good  Business,  a  cartoon  slide  film  ex- 
plaining international  trade  in  terms  which  high  school 
students  can  understand;  American  Counterpoint,  a 
picture  commentary  on  what  makes  an  American. 

Pearl  Buck,  famous  author  and  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
is  writing  the  script  for  three   further  filmstrips  now 
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THE  RIGHT  PROJECTOR- 

AN  IMPORTANT  COMBINATION 


THE  proper  choice  of  sound  films  for  class- 
room use  is  vitally  important— subject  matter, 
orientation,  and  quality  of  presentation,  are  all 
basic  factors  for  careful  consideration. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  requirements  for 
modern  sound  films,  RCA  has  turned  to  "The 
March  of  Time"— Forum  Edition— as  an  out- 
standing film  series  in  the  field  of  audio  visual 
education.  Now,  RCA  Victor  Educational  Deal- 
ers, in  co-operation  with  the  March  of  Time,  bring 
you  the  famous  March  of  Time  Forum  Edition, 
at  a  rental  cost  of  only  $22.50  for  a  complete 
series  of  8  films. 

The  Forum  Edition  is  specially  edited  for  school 
use  by  men  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  audience 


interest.  Discussion  outlines  for  classes— supplied 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  booking— enable  stu- 
dents and  others  to  prepare  for  the  showings 
through  classroom  talks  or  library  research. 

To  insure  maximum  benefits  from  this  impor- 
tant film  series,  as  well  as  others  designed  for  school 
curricula,  the  lifelike  sound  and  brilliant  screen 
image  of  the  RCA  Sound  Film  Projector  make  it 
the  logical  choice  for  school  use.  Simple  to  oper- 
ate—easy to  maintain— the  RCA  Projector  as- 
sures you  top  quality,  unfailing  service. 

For  complete  information  on  the  RCA  Sound 
Film  Projector  and  the  March  of  Time  Forum 
Edition— see  your  RCA  Victor  Educational 
Dealer  today. 


RADtO  CORPORATtOM  of  AMERtCA 

RCA   VICTOR  DIVISION.  CAMDCM.  M.J. 
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The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthly  Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 

•  Administration  of  the  Audio- Visual  Program.— S.   C. 

Morgan.  Principal.  Concord  High  School — Vir(]ima  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  May  1946  p.  386-9. 

An  excellent  article,  giving  practical  details  for  carrying  on 
an  efficient  audio-visual  program  in  a  school  building.  In  this 
article,  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  one  person  in  the  school 
responsible  for  the  program,  and  that  the  necessary  equipment 
has  already  been  purchased.  The  author  recommends  three 
forms:  1)  a  teachers'  weekly  requisition  form,  filled  in  prefer- 
ably a  month  in  advance,  showing  the  titles  needed  for  each 
week.  The  director  can  then  assemble  all  requisitions  and  coor- 
dinate or  modify  as  the  situation  demands.  2)  an  order  form, 
filled  out  preferably  in  duplicate,  to  be  mailed  to  the  film  li- 
brary. 3)  a  confirmation  card.  4)  a  weekly  schedule  which 
summarizes   the  projection   program  of   the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  of  ordering  and  using  films  and 
other  aids,  the  author  recommends  that  the  administrator  assume 
responsibility  for  in-service  training  of  teachers  and  for  an  on- 
going system  of  evaluation  to  assure  best  results. 

•  Ten  Questions  on  Sound  Conditioning  and  the  Answers 

— Celotex  Corp..  Chicago.  Fiiiii  and  Radio  Guide,  12:57 
April,  1946. 

Valuable  information  on  acoustically  treating  classrooms 
for  best   sound  reception. 

•  Virginia  Steps  Out  in  Audio-Visual  Educatian— James 
W.  Brown,  supervisor.  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials, 
State  Dept.  of  Ed..  Richmond,  Va.— .V.  £.  W.  Journal,  35:176 
April,   1946. 

Description  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  state- 
wide audio-visual  film  bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Teaching- 
Materials  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Vir- 
ginia began  its  long-range  program  in  1940  when  $20,000 
was  voted  to  begin  a  regional  distribution  service  in  the 
teachers'  colleges  of  the  state.  In  1945  the  appropriation 
was  $1,112,530.  or  $2.00  per  child.  The  state  program  has 
four  distinct  phases:  the  state  functions,  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials,  Division  of  School  Librar- 
ies and  Textbooks  from  Richmond;  regional  functions, 
conducted  by  each  of  the  four  cooperating  teacher-train- 
ing institutions;  county  and  city  functions,  where  50  of  the 
110  school  divisions  have  already  established  bureaus  of 
teaching  materials  and  the  rest  are  under  way;  and  the 
work  of  the  individual  schools,  where  such  materials  as 
filmstrips,  2"x2"  slides,  maps,  globes,  recordings  and  the 
like  are  being  purchased  and  used.  In  each  school  the  li- 
brarian is  recommended  as  the  school  representative  to 
maintain  and  distribute  the  teaching  aids,  and  the  prin- 
cipal is  urged  to  provide  leadership  in  training  teachers  to 
use  these  materials  effectively. 

UTILIZATION 

•  Some  Ills  of  Film  Instruction — Gray  Barker,  student, 
Glenville  State  College,  West  Vsl. — IVest  Virginia  School 
Journal,  74:5  May,  1946. 

A  very  clear  evaluation  of  what  is  wrong  with  the  use  of 
films  in  the  school  by  a  teacher  in  training.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  motion  picture  is  an  important  tool  for  education,  but 
that  teachers  must  know  how  to  use  it.  .\mong  the  weaknesses 
noted  are :  1 )  that  the  average  teacher  or  administrator  is  un- 
trained for  the  efficient  use  of  the  motion  picture;  2)  that  ex- 
pense has  hindered  the  full  development  of  film  education  pro- 
grams; 3)  that  projection  facilities  are  poor,  especially  with 
respect  to  lighting,  ventilation  and  acoustics;  4)  that  films  are 
transitory  and  superficial;  5)  that  they  are  too  short  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose ;  6)   that  they  are  made  by  producers  who 
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do  not  know  how  to  make  effective  use  of  the  medium;  7)  that 
teachers  and  students  still  look  upon  classroom  films  as  diver- 
sion. 

Note  to  the  author :  The  picture  is  not  so  black,  nor  has 
utilization  been  quite  so  neglected.  Read,  for  example,  the  study 
by  Wittich  and  Fowlkes  here  reviewed. 

•  Films  Can  Fight  for  Democracy — Charles  G.  Spiegler 
and  Esther  L.  Berg — High  Points,  28  no.  5  p.  44.  May, 
1946. 

Describes  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Experimental  Study  of  Education  at  which  three  types  of  films 
were  shown  on  tlie  subject  of  education  for  democracy. 

Representing  the  documentary  type  were  The  Cumniington 
Story  (OWI  Overseas)  and  County  .-Kgent  (Julien  Bryan  for 
OIAA)  and  to  illustrate  the  subject-centered  film  were  De- 
mocracy and  Despotism  (Encyclopedia  Britannica).  Speakers 
included  Helen  Grayson  of  the  OWI.  Mr.  Bryan  and  Dr.  V.  C. 
Arnspiger. 

•  Introducing  Classroom  Films  in  a  Small  School  System 
— L.  L.  Hagie,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Osceola,  Iowa — rihn  and 
Radio  Guide,  12:25   March,   1946. 

The  techniques  developed  in  a  small  school  system  after 
the  purchase  of  a  sound  projector  interestingly  described. 
All  films  used  to  date  are  rented,  and  utilization  is  noted 
on  a  card  file  system  for  permanent  reference.  The  orig- 
inal article  should  offer  useful  items  of  interest. 

ARMED    FORCES   TRAINING   AIDS 

•  Swords  into  Ploughshares:  What  Civilian  Education 
Can  Learn  from  the  Training  Program  of  the  Armed 
Forces — .Administrators  of  the  state  of  Michigan — Pub- 
lished by  Eugene  B.  Elliott,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lansing,  Mich.   1946.  44p.  illus. 

The  report  is  based  on  a  field  study  of  the  schools  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  a  group  of  26  Michigan  superintendents 
and  principals  enrolled  in  a  graduate  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1945  under  Dr.  Raleigh  Schorling, 
Professor  of  t^ducation.  Many  schools  were  visited  in  each 
of  17  installations  of  the  Army,   Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  report  is  enthusiastically  recommended  in  its  en- 
tirety for  the  observations  and  conclusions  it  contains,  and 
the  important  implications  noted  for  postwar  civilian  edu- 
cation. One  section  is  devoted  to  "A  New  Program  for 
Learning  Aids."  This  will  have  special  appeal  for  visual 
education   workers. 

It  was  natural  that  the  .Army  and  Navy  should  go  all 
out  for  training  aids,  for  the  use  of  the  senses  is  the  foun- 
dations of  the  method  used  by  the  .Armed  Forces  in  the 
training  program  .  .  .  The  pedagogical  guide  is:  whatever 
is  to  be  mastered  should  be  learned  in  its  natural  setting, 
or  in  a  situation  that  is  staged  as  close  to  the  real  situa- 
tion as  possible. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  G.I.  method  is  the 
wide  use  of  a  great  variety  of  training  aids  which  pro- 
vide realistic  learning  situations.  The  hundreds  of  class- 
rooms visited  were  serviced  with  a  wealth  of  instructional 
aids.  The  classrooms  looked  very  different  from  our  aca- 
demic classrooms.  Roughly  one  might  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  settings  of  good  first-grade  activities 
has  been   utilized   for  adult  education  purposes. 

A  significant  observation  was  that  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  developed  their  training  aids  programs  very  sim- 
ilarly without  much  cooperative  planning  .  .  .  The  rapid 
development  of  the  training  aids  program  by  the  military 
was  not  a  miracle — it  came  direct  from  civilian  education. 
For   example,   the   Navy   gathered   together  about   200   men 
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ABSORBED... CREATING 


Have  you  tried  Handmade  Lantern  Slides?  The  pupils  w^ork  out  the  pic- 
tures themselves  (with  the  aid  of  specially  prepared  base  drawings) — and  also 
project  them. 

Enthusiastic  pupil  participation  is  easily  achieved  with  retarded  groups 
— w^hile  the  response  of  average  and  above-average  classes  is  fully  as  gratify- 
ing. 

The  possibilities  of  this  method  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  teacher 
who  has  used  it.   We  suggest  a  trial. 


W^ite  j^  iUU  Ifoak     —  192   base  drawings  for 
HANDMADE  LANTERN  SLIDES  for  the  Lower  grades 

As  a  service  to  teachers,  we  have  prepared  this  book  of  dra'w- 
ings — to  teach  Holidays,  Seasons,  Good  Manners,  Safety,  Health, 
etc. 

At  trifling  cost,  handmade  lantern  slides  afford  an  unsur- 
passed means  of  obtaining  pupil  participation.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  this  new  book. 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  CO. 

Meadvilie,  Pa. 
.^INCE  1892— PRODUCERS  OF  SUPERIOR  VISUAL  AIDS 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  CO.,  Meadvilie,  Pa. 

Please  senrf  "Handmade  Lantern  Slide  Copy  for  the 
Lower  Grades,"  price  SI. 75  (which  I  may  return  after 
examination,  if  de»ired). 


Name 


Address 
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who  in  civilian  life  had  had  wide  experience  in  visual  aids. 
These  men  were  given  tlie  very  challenging  problem  of 
providing  realisn;  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Navy.  They 
were  given  plenty  of  money  and  adequate  personnel  to 
do  the  job. 

The  basic  recommendation  for  civilian  education  is  that 
greater  use  be  made  of  sense  experiences  when  staging 
learning  situations.  V\  ith  special  reference  to  the  schools  of 
Michigan,  there  are  several  very  valuable  recommendations. 

TEACHER   TRAINING 

•  A  Syllabus  of  University  Film  Courses — Sydney  Kauf- 
man— Film  Xnvs,  7:15  April,  1946. 

Brief  notes  on  five  courses  on  the  university  level:  a 
general  course  ■  on  the  cinema,  the  film  in  education,  the 
documentary  process,  a  research  seminar,  aiid  a  film  pro- 
duction   workshop. 

•  In-Service  Training  in  Audio-Visual  Aids — Kingsley 
Trenholme,  Portland,  Oregon — Sec  and  Hear.  1  :33  March. 
1946. 

The  in-service  training  program  might  begin  with  a 
local  conference,  serving  as  motivation  to  further  inter- 
est. In  each  school,  the  more  effective  use  .of  visual  aids 
can  be  encouraged  through  faculty  meetings  and  teacher- 
conferences.  Finally,  there  are  the  courses  in  visual  edu- 
cation which  are  given  after  school  or  during  summer  ses- 
sion. In  Portland,  the  supervisor  of  the  Dept.  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  gives  an  in-service  course,  comprising  12 
two-hour  sessions;  half  the  time  given  to  lecture  and  half 
to   laboratory   practice. 

•  Oklahoma  Education  Conference — W.  R.  Fulton,  Okla- 
homa Southwestern  Institute  of  Technology — Film  World, 
2:222  May,  1946. 

A  series  of  conferences  held  throughout  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  on  visual  education  revealed  that  teachers  are 
actively  interested  as  the  following  examples  show:  in 
Bechkahm  County,  most  schools  have  visual  equipment: 
in  Elk  City,  the  faculty  and  superintendent  held  a  four- 
day  workshop  to  learn  techniques  of  use  and  sources,  and 
climaxed  this  with  attendance  at  the  county  teachers'  in- 
stitute where  the  theme  of  the  program  was  visual  educa- 
tion; in  other  counties  of  the  state  teacher-conferences 
where  visual  aids  were   demonstrated,   were  fully   attended. 

RADIO 

•  Radio    Education    in    the    St.    Louis    Public    Schools — 

St.  Louis  Public  School  Journal,  1  :  no.  3.    May,  1946. 

This  magazine  is  a  storehouse  of  practical  information  on 
radio  in  the  classroom.  St.  Louis,  while  awaiting  an  FM  station, 
has  been  using  time  (at  no  cost)  on  the  local  broadcasting 
station.  The  radio  activities  are  centered  in  the  Division  of 
Audio-Visual  Education,  with  a  teacher  committee  under  the 
direction  of  the  radio  member  of  the  Division,  Miss  Dorothy 
Blackwell. 

The  radio  activities  of  the  school  system  have  given  teachers 
and  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  direct  experience  how 
to  write,  produce  and  use  radio  program  in  school.  There 
are  four  regular  series :  Newscasts  for  Students,  Journeys  into 
Storyland,  Our  Country,  and  The  Story  of  Old  St.  Louis.  In 
addition  there  is  an  extensive  professional  library  for  teachers, 
a  monthly  listening  guide,  a  course  on  radio  in  the  high 
schools,  and   in-service  training  of  teachers. 

The  magazine  contains  articles  by  those  persons  who  have 
helped  produce  and  utilize  the  radio  programs.  It  ends  with  a 
list  of  radio  equipment  needed  for  schools,  and  a  list  of  books. 
This  bulletin  reveals  great  planning  and  fine  success  on  the 
part  of  the  radio  division  of  the. St.  Louis  Schools. 

•  Visual  and  Other  Aids — D.  E.  Gibson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
—The  Social  Studies  37:178  April,   1946 

A  critical  appraisal  of  the  use  being  made  of  radio  in 
education.  The  author  cites  the  arguments  given  by  I. 
Keith  Tyler  in  his  article,  "Is  Radio  Educational?"'  (re- 
viewed here  in  March)  ;  and  then  follows  a  listing  of 
standards  or  'guideposts'  recommended  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Education  by  Radio:  standards  for  choosing 
programs  for  educational  purposes;  and  standards  for  the 
preparation  of  programs  in  terms  of  audience  interest. 


SPONSORED  FILMS 

•  The  Educational  Motion  Picture  Field — J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co..  New  York,  Jan.  1946. 

A  report  for  industry  on  the  feasibility  of  investing  in  spon- 
sored educational  film  production.  The  report  should  be  useful 
to  all  who  want  a  summary  of  evidence  that  the  educational 
film  is  a  useful  medium.  It  also  provides  useful  conclusions 
on  the  nature  and  type  of  sponsored  films  that  should  be  made : 
The  report  recommends :  1 )  that  films  be  designed  for  a  homo- 
geneous audience.  .  .  .  that  films  be  aimed  at  the  greatest  amount 
of  learning  rather  than  for  the  largest  number  of  people  at  each 
screening;  2)  that  the  film  cover  only  one  subject,  utilizing  the 
teachers'  manual  and  study  guide  to  supplement;  3)  that  titles 
should  clearly  describe  the  film;  4)  that  the  picture  teach  a  use. 
ful  lesson  which  has  tangible  value  in  the  curriculum;  5)  that 
advertising  be  clearly  identifiable.  Educators  are  more  likely 
to  be  apprehensive  that  a  point-of-view  will  be  advanced  than 
they  are  of  clearly  identified  advertising.  Education  cannot  take 
sides  in  political,  social  or  economic  problems;  6)  that  spon- 
sored pictures  run  10  to  15  minutes,  never  over  20.  A  useful 
reference  work. 

HUMAN   RELATIONS 

•  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of  Intercultural  Understanding — 

Conn.     Interracial    Commission.    State    Office    Building, 

Hartford.  March,  1946  revised.  15c. 
A  selected  list  of  films,  filmstrips,  recordings  and  radio 
scripts,  compiled  by  Joseph  P.  Maguire.  Topics  in  the  classi- 
fication of  16mm.  films  include:  attitudes,  social  and  economic 
backgrounds,  the  democratic  ideal,  the  Negro,  the  American 
Indian,  Japanese  Americans,  and  international. 

•  Toward  a  Better  World:  Modern  Aids  for  Interfaith 
Education — Etta  Schneider  Ress — Interfaith  Affairs 
Committee,  Women's  Division,  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, 1834  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  12p.  May  '46. 

The  scope  of  audio-visual  aids  that  might  be  used  to  pro- 
mote closer  interfaith  understanding.  The  handbook  suggests 
ways  and  means,  but  does  not  list  sources  of  films. 

PHOTOPLAY    APPRECIATION 

•  Christmas  in  Connecticut — Dean  Lobaugh — The  Clear- 
ing House.  20:421   March,   1946. 

A  protest  against  the  standard  of  ethics  which  certain 
Hollywood  films  propound.  In  the  case  of  Christmas  in 
Connecticut,  the  story  resorts  to  glamorized  dishonesty. 
Such  themes  are  an  obstacle  to  the  honest  efforts  of  com- 
munity groups  in  their  fight  against  juvenile  delinquency. 
We  must  raise  the  tastes  of  our  audiences  to  the  point 
where  pictures  which  subtly  or  openly  violate  our  basic 
moral   concepts  cannot  be  shown   successfully. 

ADDITIONAL   SOURCES 

•  Motion  Pictures — Norman  Woelfel — Progressive  Educa- 
tion. 23:146.    February,  1946. 

Points  out  the  social  responsibility  which  the  film  industry 
must  accept. 

An  inventory  of  the  films  available  to  the  junior  high  schools 
of  New  York  City,  and  keyed  to  the  curriculum  bulletin  on  the 
leaching  of  science. 

•  They  Learn  Faster  by  Seeing — Darrell  Huff — Liberty 
Magazine,  February  16,  1946. 

The  accelerated  teaching  program  for  the  armed  forces  has 
taught  us  that  the  screen  in  the  classroom  promises  faster  and 
better  teaching  to  match  the  new  and  faster  age. 

•  Audio-Visual  Aids  Supplement  to  the  Science  Handbook 

—  Board  of   Education,    110   Livingston   St.,   Brooklyn   2, 
N.  Y. — Curriculum  Bulletin  Series  1945-6.    No.  3. 

•  Some  Questions  and  Answers  on  Auditory  and  Visual 
Aids — II.  Arnold  I'erry,  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice, State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  14p. 
niimeo.    1946. 

A  concise  bulletin  for  teachers,  indicating  the  most  basic 
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ElUDIO-iSlSUALflDUCATORS 

have  placed  their  "OK"  stamp  of  approval  on  these  two  outstanding  SIMMEL- 
MESERVEY  cultural  16mm  color  and  sound  films.  They  are  unsurpassed  in 
teaching  technqiues  and  sustained,  during  and  after,  classroom  interest. 

"DINNER  PARTY"  is  a  guide  for  teen-agers  to  better  table  manners.  The 
November,  1945  issue  of  Educational  Screen  contains  a  most  favorable  review 
of  this  picture  by  Indiana  University  authorities. 

"JUNIOR  PROM"  helps  solve  the  problems  of  "dating".  The  same  uni- 
versity also  goes  on  record  in  praise  of  "Junior  Prom"  in  the  April  issue  of 
Educational   Screen. 


SO  that  you  may 

be  more  complefely  informed  of  the  scope  of  our  pro- 
ductions,  please  fill  out  and  mail  fhis  coupon: 

D   I've  received  your  Junior  Prom  Brochure  and  catalog. 

□  I'm  authorized  to  purchase. 

□  I'm  interested  in  further  details  on  subjects  whose  numbers  I've  circled  below,  cor- 
responding with  numbered  subjects  listed  at  right — 

I, 
15, 


2.        3, 
16, 


17, 


5, 
18, 


19, 


7,       8,       9,        10, 
20,        21,       22, 


11(a),       11(b), 
23,       24,       25. 


12. 
26. 


13. 
27, 


14. 
28, 


29,        30,       31,        32,        33,        34,        35,       36,       37, 
NAME  TITLE 


38, 


39,       40,       41,       42 


INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE 


STATE 
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Recent 

SIMMEL-MESERVEY 

releases 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

1.  "Junior  Prom",  16mm,  color  and  sound, 
also   black    and   white,    22    min. 

2.  "Dinner  Party"  (and  Review)  16  mm, 
color  and  sound,  also  black  and  white. 
22    min. 

"State  Capital  Series",  color  and  sound. 
6   min. 

"Death  Valley  National  Monument",  color 

and  sound,  11  min. 

"The  Yosemite  National  Park",  color  and 
sound.  Two  Editions;  11  min.  and  22  min. 
"The  Story  of  Niagara  Falls",  color  and 
sound,  11  min. 

"Primary  Reading  Series",  color  and 
sound,    5    min. 

"African    Fauna",    color    and    sound,     12 

min. 

"African  Tribes",  color  and  sound,  12  min. 

"Woody  Grows  Up,"  (bird  picture)  color 
and  Bound,  12  min. 

"Monarch  Butterfly",  color  and  sound,  11 
min.  One  narrative  for  elementary  classes 
— another  for  science  classes. 
"The  Upper  Amazon",  color  and  sound, 
11  min.  (Soon  to  be  released.) 
"The  Land  of  the  Incas",  color  and  sound, 
11     min. 

Palomino — the  Golden  Horse,  color  and 
sound.    11    min. 

"The  Blooming  Desert",  color  and  sound, 
11   min. 

"The  Canadian  Rockies",  color  and  silent. 
11    min. 

"More  Dangerous  Than  Dynamite",  black 
and  white,  nound.  11  min. 

"One  Match  Can  Do  It",  black  and  white. 
Bound,   11   min. 

"Bread  from  Acorns",  black  and  white, 
silent,   11    min. 

"Humming    Bird    Home-Life",    black    and 

white,   Round.   11   min. 

"Burton    Holmes    Subjects",    (soon    to   be 

released) 

"Redwood  Saga",  black  and  white,  silent, 
"Men  of  Fire",  black  and  white,  sound. 
11    min. 

24.  "Ski  Thrills",  color  and  sound.  11  min. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

25.  "The  Three   Little  Pigs" 

26.  "The    Little   Engine  That   Could" 

27.  "The   Laughing  Jack   O'Lantem" 
26.  "The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves" 

29.  "Johnny  Cake" 

30.  "The  White  Easter  Rabbit" 

31.  "Nut  Cracker  and   King   Mouse" 

32.  "Annabelle  Lee"  and  "Dover  Beach"  (two 
sides) 

33.  "Evelyn  Hope"  and  "Sonnets  from  Portu- 
gese"   (two  sides) 

34.  "The  Day  is  Done"  and  "A  Denial"  (two 
sides) 

35.  "The  Perfect  Woman"  and  "The  Bridge 
of   Sighs"    (two  sides) 

36.  "Barbara  Frietchie"  and  "The  Charge  of 
the   Light   Brigade"    (two  sides) 

37.  "Out  of  the  Old  House,  Nancy"  (two  10" 
records ) . 

38.  "Dances  of  Many  Lands"  (for  three  age 
groups :  elementary.  Junior  and  Senior 
High   School) 

39.  "Operatic  Stories" 

40.  "Classical   Dance   Rhythms" 
Selections  from   Pilgrimage  Play : 

41.  "Sermon  on  the  Mount" 

42.  "The   Last   Supper" 


9. 
10. 


12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 


SIMMEL  —  MESERVEY 

producers  and  disfribufors  of  ed  ucafional  films  and  franscriptions 
Suite     316,     9538     Brighton     Way,     Beverly     Hills.     C  a  I  i  f  e  r  r  i 

FOREIGN  OISTRIIUTORS:  Aaimcz,  Eipert  Divisieii.  Haarlem.  Hollaiid. 
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information  on  types  and  sources  of  audio-visual  aids,  with 
a  very  useful  bibliography  appended.  Of  general  usefulness 
to   educators   in    North    Carolina   and   other   states. 

BOOK  REVIEW 
Audio- Visual  Paths  to  Learning — Walter  Arno  Wittich  and 
John  Guy  Fowlkes— Harper.  1946.    13Sp.  $2.00. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  of  an  experiment  to  determine 
how  important  were  the  planned  introduction,  follow-up  and 
testing  in  connection  with  educational  sound  films.  It  was 
believed  by  the  authors  that  children  tend  to  regard  motion 
pictures  in  the  classroom  as  fun  and  rela.xation  because  of  their 
experience  with  entertainment  films.  When  they  were  shown 
that  educational  movies  are  an  important  tool  of  learning  and 
need  to  be  treated  as  such,  they  expressed  their  approval  not 
only  of  the  films,  but  of  the  study  materials  that  helped  them 
get  the  most  out  of  each  film. 

The  experiment  was  then  conducted  in  1942-43  at  the  Mar- 
quette Elementary  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  There  were 
three  classes  each  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The 
classes  were  equated  numerically  for  size,  but  further  pairing 
for  intelligence,  reading  ability,  etc.  was  not  deemed  necessary 
because  the  rotation  method  was  used. 

Three  experimental  methods  were  used :  first,  a  film  was 
shown  after  only  a  casual,  brief  introduction  and  test  ques- 
tions answered ;  second,  the  teacher  read  a  description  of  the 
film  to  convey  a  general  impression  or  mood,  to  teach  diffi- 
cult words  and  to  discuss  certain  leading  questions :  then  the 
film  was  shown  and  the  test  given  immediately  after.  The 
third,  and  most  efltective  method,  was  to  introduce  the  film 
as  in  the  second  method,  with  the  addition  of  a  discussion 
period  24  hours  later,  and  the  second  showing  of  the  film.  The 
test  was  given  at  the  end. 

Each  grade  saw  nine  films  (produced  by  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  Film),  all  directly  related  to  the  social  studies  and 
science  units  being  studied.  Each  group  was  rotated  three 
times  in  the  process  of  seeing  the  nine  films.  This  meant  that 
the  average  amount  of  time  spent  under  the  first  method  was  35 
minutes  per  film ;  for  the  second  method,  45  minutes :  and  for 
the  third.  90  minutes.    All  films  were  shown  in  the  auditorium. 

Special  Learning  Guides  for  the  pupils  were  constructed,  in- 
cluding: a)  an  introduction  to  the.  film ;  b)  what  to  look  for; 
c)  words  and  phrases  to  understand;  d)  a  SO-item  test  for  facts 
and  social  situations;  and  e)  discussion  questions. 

The  rcsiiJts  showed  without  any  doubt  that  the  third  method 
led  to  greater  understanding.  The  groups  made  double  the 
gains  in  that  method  over  the  gains  in  the  first.  Most  important 
for  teachers  is  the  conclusion  that  through  the  use  of  the  second 
and  third  methods  children  became  increasingly  able  observers. 
.  .  .  The  attitude  that  movies  were  fun  and  relaxation  gradually 
gave  way  to  a  realisation  that  educational  sound  films  constitute 
an  interesting,  effective,  understandable  method  of  learning 
about  new  ideas,  processes,  modes  of  living,  and  social  cus- 
toms. 

The  authors  conclude,  from  their  study  of  the  pupil  reac- 
tions and  from  the  statistical  evidence,  that  the  method  of  using 
educational  sound  films  in  the  classroom  must  be  subjected  to 
evaluation.  Like  good  books,  maps  and  other  learning  ma- 
terials, good  sound  films  must  be  used  in  a  manner  which  will 
fully  anticipate  their  value  to  the  pupil.  To  use  them  casually 
is  to  waste  a  primary  learning  source  and  to  deprive  pupils 
of  experience  that  can  be  gained  otherwise  only  by  living.  The 
book  includes  a  summary  of  previous  research  on  educational 
method,  and  a  chapter  quoting  pupil   reactions. 

The  study  here  described  should  stimulate  further  informal 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  classroom  teachers.  For.  al- 
though a  rigid  conformity  to  film  titles,  types  of  film,  and 
methods  of  introduction,  follow-up  and  testing  were  here  ne- 
[cessary,  the  creative  teacher  will  be  challenged  to  try  other 
methods,  using  the  abundance  of  other  film  material  as  well 
as  the  many  other  types  of  educatioitel  experiences  which  make 
for  better  learning.  This  experiment  has  shown  what  educa- 
tors have  urged  again  and  again,  viz-,  that  educational  tools 
land  methods,  whatever  they  may  be,  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  planned  to  assure  their  maximum  usefulness.  The  greater 
,the  amount  of  planning  and  foltrfw-up.  the  create!- "the  retiirYii'"' 
lin  better  eduratioti,  _     ,.,_ 


The  Film  and  International  Understanding 

{Concluded  from  page  314) 

in  preparation,  covering  China,  India,  and  the  Soviet. 
Immediately  following  production  of  the  slide  films 
will  be  release  of  motion  picture  documentaries  on 
related  subjects.  A  film  on  France  is  currently  in 
production. 

Striving  for  importial  presentation,  the  producers 
of  this  series  of  films  are  working  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  representative  national  institutions,  including 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Public  Ai?airs  Committee.  East  and  West  Association, 
Council  Against  Intolerance,  and  others.  In  the  case 
of  specific  films,  the  advice  of  experts  and  citizens  of 
respective  nations  is  likewise  sought. 

American  Council  on  Education 
Hemispheric  Filmslides 

International  understanding  among  the  nations  of 
our  hemisphere  is  a  reciprocal  matter.  It  must  take 
place  in  both  directions.  In  order  to  promote  this 
mutual  understanding,  the  Filmslide  Project  of  the 
American  Coimcil  on  Education  sponsored  two  series 
of  filmslides:  one  to  give  us  a  better  understanding 
of  our  southern  neighbors,  and  one  to  give  tlieni  a 
better  imderstanding  of  us.  Each  series  was  quite 
comprehensive,   including  thirty-three   filmslides. 

The  series  on  "The  Other  American  Republics"  is 
entirely  in  color,  and  is  made  up  in  2x2  slide  form. 
There  are  thirty-three  units,  varying  in  size  from 
fourteen  to  ninety-one  slides.  There  are  a  total  of  1526 
slides  in  the  series.  The  materials,  compiled  by  Flor- 
ence Arquin.  include  only  slides  of  high  quality.  Each 
unit  is  accompanied  by  teachers'  notes,  including  back- 
ground material  and  identification  and  comments  on 
each  slide. 

The  series  on  "Life  in  the  United  States"  is  made 
up  in  filmstrip  form.  The  strips  vary  in  size  from 
thirty-eight  to  seventy-five  frames,  with  a  total  of 
1632  frames  in  the  entire  series.  Copies  of  these  film- 
strips,  with  accompanying  teaching  scripts  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  were  sent  to  all  of  our  sister  republics 
to  the  South  to  further,  through  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, the  Good  Neighbor  policy. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  educa- 
tors who  advised  on  the  production  of  these  filmstrips, 
the  American  Council  on  Education  has  now  arranged 
to  release  this  series  of  thirty-three  filmstrips  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  felt  that  these  filmstrips  will  help 
our  own  children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  learn  of  the 
varied  aspects  of  their  own  country — that  those  who 
live  in  the  East  maj'  know  and  understand  those  who 
live  in  the  West ;  that  those  who  live  in  the  cities  may 
know  and  understand  those  who  live  in  small  towns 
or  rural  areas ;  that  we  all  may  better  understand  the 
problems  and  achievements  of  our  own  country. 

Both   series — the   2x2  filmslides   on   "The   Other 

American   Republics"   and   the  filmstrips   on   "Life   in 

•  the  ^Uhited  vStates"— now  arfe  available  to  schools  and 

>   ^theK:  interested  groups  in' thiscoiuitry.  Complete  in- 

,:<«.itM:nif^io»t  can  be  :obtained  -from  the  American  Council 

on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C 
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International  Film  Foundation 

announces  its  initial  offering  of 
Eight  JULIEN  BRYAN  Productions  On 

RUSSIA  and  POLAND 


Never  has  the  need  for  good  films 
on  International  subjects  been  so  ur- 
gent as  it  is  today  when  public  opin- 
ion on  International  questions  of  far 
reaching  consequence  is  being  for- 
mulated .  .  .  All  over  America, 
schools,  clubs,  libraries,  churches, 
labor  unions,  have  been  seeking 
good  films  on  International  subjects, 
particularly  on  Russia  . . .  they  have 
urged  us  to  produce  them. 

Six  films  on  RUSSIA  and  two  films  on  POLAND 
have  been  produced  as  the  first  contributions  of 
the  International  Film  Foundation,  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization established  late  in  1945  to  "promote 
better  understanding  between  peoples  of  differ- 
ent nations,  races,  and  religions  .  .  .  through  the 
production  of  motion  pictures  ,  .  ." 

This  series  of  eight  subjects  has  been  produced 
from  footage  shot  by  Jullen  Bryan  and  his  crews 
just  prior  to  World  War  II. 

As  Is  customary  In  all  Jullen  Bryan  produc- 
tions it  is  the  people  who  get  the  emphasis — 
people  in  a  timeless  sense — people  living,  play- 
ing, working,  for  life  itself. 

* 
Order  your  copies  of  these  films  TODAY 
through  your  Visual  Education  dealer  or 
directly  from  us. 

* 
Contact  your  film  rental  library  for  rental 
of  these  subjects. 

* 
Show  them  while  they  are  new! 


Ready  for  Immediate  Distribution 

MARY  VISITS  POLAND 

Mary,  an  American  elementary  school  girl,  describes  to  her 
class  her  experiences  in  visiting  her  grandparents  in  Poland.  In 
her  own  language  she  takes  her  class  into  a  Polish  school,  into 
Polish  homes,  and  into  the  fields  where  agricultural  activities  are 
seen.  She  shows  them  the  beautiful  costumes  and  colorful  dances 
of  the  Polish  people  and  gives  her  class  an  insight  into  the  cities 
of  Lowicz,  Krakow,  Zakopane,  and  Gdynia.  Screening  time:  10 
minutes.  List  Price,  $35.00 

POLAND 

This  is  an  over-all  picture  of  Poland — as  it  existed  prior  to 
the  destruction  wrought  by  the  German  invaders  and  as  it  will 
exist  again  when  the  current  reconstruction  program  is  com- 
pleted. The  primitive  methods,  so  common  in  agricultural  and 
manual  labor  are  contrasted  with  the  modern  methods  of  con- 
struction in  Warsaw.  This  contrast  is  typical  of  the  pictures 
drawn  between  the  old  and  new  Polands  throughout  the  film. 
An  insight  into  Polish  historical  backgrounds  as  well  as  into  the 
varied  business,  agricultural,  educational,  religious  and  social 
life  of  the  Polish  people  is  afforded  by  this  film.  Screening  time: 
18  minutes.  List  Price,  $70.00 

A  RUSSIAN  CHILDREN'S  RAILWAY 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  a  land 
called  Georgia,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tbilisi.  Here  the  Bryan 
cameras  have  recorded  for  American  children  the  story  of  the 
fifteen  Children's  Railways  built  by  the  Soviet  Government,  not  as 
a  pure  entertainment  device,  but  as  a  motive  for  furthering  in- 
terest of  youngsters  in  railroads,  thus  helping  solve  one  of  Rus- 
sia's major  problems — transportation.  The  film  is  primarily  for 
elementary  schools  but  older  students  and  adults  will  also  enjoy  it. 
Screening  time:  7  minutes.  List  Price,  $30.00 

CHILDREN  OF  RUSSIA 

You  wouldn't  expect  to  see  a  dramatization  of  our  American 
Huck  Finn  in  this  film  but  it's  there  because  it  is  included  in  the 
Russian  school  curriculum.  In  this  film  we  see  how  the  Russian 
children  go  to  school  .  .  .  garden  .  .  .  play  .  .  .  parade  .  .  .  visit 
museums  and  art  galleries  .  .  .  and  live  in  the  summer  Pioneer 
camps,  comparable  to  our  youth  camping  programs.  Screening 
time:  13  minutes.  List  Price,  $50.00 

Ready  for  Distribution  July  1 

PEOPLES  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 
SOVIET  WOMEN 

HOW  RUSSIANS  PLAY 
THE  REINDEER  PEOPLE 
* 

Each  of  the  above  listed  films  is  in  16  mm., 
black  and  white,  with  narration  and  music. 

* 
10%   discount  from   list   price   is  allowed 
educational  institutions. 


INTERNATIONAL   FILM   FOUNDATION,   INC. 

Julian  Bryan,  Executive  Director 
1600  BROADWAY  SUITE  1000  NEW  YORK  19.  N.Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  ABCs  of  Audio- Visual  Equipment 

Survey  Review  of  16mm  Sound  Equipment,  „o„cot  r  crSpSic,? 
Fresent  Use,  and  Future  Needs 

THE  survey  forms  printed  in  the  April  issue  have  7. — Interest  in  purchasing  lozv  priced  ($250.00)  equip- 

been  returned  from  a  number  of  individual  schools  tnent  having  their  specifications  as  indicated : 

and  school  systems  across  the  country.    Reader  use  of  707r  of  the  schools  reporting  evinced  an  interest 

and  preference  for  certain  kinds  of  equipment  are  far  in  such  equijmient,  indicating  that  from  1-10 

from  startling  in  view  of  the  apparatus  currently  in  use  such  machines  might  be  secured  during  the 

and  the  personnel  operating  it.   The  editor,  having  been  next  12  months  if  available,  or  an  average  of 

directly  or  in-directly  stimulated  from  various  quarters  2.5  machines  per  school, 

with  respect  to  the  extreme  weight,  liigii  cost,  and  com-  Similar  equipment  surveys  will  be  undertaken  from 

plexity  of  current   motion  picture  equipment,   decided  time  to  time.   If  you,  as  readers,  feel  that  additional  im- 

that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  secure  a  consensus  of  portant  information  has  not  been  asked  for  in  the  pres- 

opinion  from  you,  the  readers  of  the  ABC's  Department,  ent  survey  and  should  be  included  in  the  future,  drop 

with  respect  to  these  various  matters.    Now,  you  have  the  editor  a  line.    These  columns  are  for  YOUR  infor- 

spoken,  and  here  are  the  results :  mation. 

1. — Amount  of  equipment  and  age:  DeVry  Comments  on  Projector  Parade 

Number  of  projectors  per  school 3>4.  6tTT  seems  that  vour  addenda  in  the  March  "Pro- 
Projectors  less  than  a  year  old,  21%;  1-2  years.  1  jector    Parade"    stating   that    tlie    amplifier    and 
28%  ;    3-4,    15%  ;    5-5,    16%'  ;    7-8,    9%  ;    9-10,  speaker  ratings  were  not  absolute  factors  of  comparing 
1^^-  equipment  performance  has  .  .  .  not  been  read  .  .  .  and 
2.— Type  of  use  made  of  equipment:  that  much  confusion  exists  as  to  why  the  various  manu- 

Auditorium    only 5%  facturers  utilizing  the  same  essential  tube  complement 

Classroom    only 20%  have   different   power  output   ratings   for  their  ampli- 

Both  Classroom  and  Auditorium 75%^  fiers. 

3.— Type  of  personnel  operating  equipment  and  hours  "To  amplify  on  the  preceding,  I  should  like  to  pre- 

of  training  given :  sent  you  with  an  analysis  of  methods  of  rating  ampli- 

807.   of  schools  report  use  students,  who  receive  fiers.  as  taken  from  standard  practice,  some  of  which 

from  1-100  hours  of  training  with  an  average  has  been  reduced  to  generally  accepted  specifications: 

of  10.8  hours  per  student.  1.— Power  rated  at  a  single  frequency  usually  400 

50%  of  schools  report  use  of  teachers,  who  receive  cycles  with  10%  distortion. 

from  15  minutes  to  three  hours  of  training.  2.— Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  &  Sciences— 

with  an  average  of  1.7  hours  each.  power  rated  at  all  frequencies  for  which  the  equip- 

5%  of  schools  report  use  of  other  paid  help,  who  nient  is  usable  at  less  than  2%  distortion. 

receive  4  hours  of  instruction  each.  3.— Navy— power  rated  at  a  single  frequency  at  less 

4.— Most  satisfactory  operating  personnel :  than  6%  distortion. 

SO'/r   have  found  students  most  satisfactory  and  4.— Joint  Army-Navy  specification   P-49  and  U.  S. 

intend  to  continue  using  them.  Treasun-    Dept.    specification— power    rated    at 

lO'Yc    have  found  teachers  most  satisfactory  and  less  than  2%    from  100  to  2000  cycles  and  less 

intend  to  continue  using  this  type  of  person-  than  4%  from  2000  to  4000  cycles' 

"^'-  "Now,  as  you  can  see  from  the  preceding,  the  same 

5.— Personnel  used  to  move  equipment  from  room  to  amplifier  is  capable  of  several  power  ratings— for  ex- 

rooin  :  ample,  the  amplifier  listed  in  vour  rating  as  measured 

Students    65%;    Teachers    25%,    Janitors    5%.  y^jgr    Method    1,   develops   32   watts,    whereas   under 

Other  paid  help  5%.  Method  2,  develops  18  watts,  and  for  complete  com- 

6.— Characteristics  insisted  upon  as  ideal  equipment:  parison.   develops  29  watts  under   Method  3,  and  26 

Briefly,  those  schools  reporting  mentioned  most  watts  under  Method  4. 

frequently  1000  watt  illumination,  sound  and  ..^u  ^f  j^e  preceding  adds  up  to  mean  that  you  can- 
silent  operating  speeds,  sufficient  volume  for  ^^^  evaluate  an  amplifier  on  a  wattage  basis  without 
classroom  and  auditorium  use,  and  motor  rewind.  specifying  the  per  cent  distortion  and  the  method  of 
A  detailed  breakdown  of  specific  items  by  per-  measurement."  e.  W.  D'ARCY,  DeVry  Corporation 
centages  of  schools  follows;  ,.      ,    »,            t^      i          ^    ,  • 

Editor  s  Note : — Readers  of  this  department,  having 

Lamps:  1000  watt               60%   Weiglit :  50-75    lbs.              30%  negotiated  the  foregoing,  may  well  understand  that  the 

500  or  less            5%                 25  or  less            20%  Editor's  major  concern  in  preparing  "Projector   Par- 

„      J        ■       ,                   .,A«    Blimp  case                          50%  ade"   was   to  present  a   lucid,   usal)le   account   for   the 

Speeds:  sd.  only             .     20%    ,,.        ,                  ,                 ..L  ,                  ,     •     ,,         r             •    .  ,             ■        • 

■   jj^                        gQ^    Microphone   attachment       55%  average  purchaser,  technically  safeguarded  by  stating  m 

reverse                   20%    '^'^'°'"   '"'^wind                      80%  tj^g   article   that   "Amplifier   rated   output   and   speaker 

.-.1                            -v^X/     Micrometer  tilt                       50%  ^    i              -.^     •           ^^ 

still                        20%   ^                                        -CM  rated  capacity  in  watts  are  not  an  exact  measure  ot  use- 
One  case                                  25%  -i   ui                >•    tti     .  •     i 
Volume:  classroom              20%   Two   cases                           45%  i"'  power  available.   .   .   .      hlectrical  engineers  in  our 
auditorium            80%    Special  safety  devices         35%  ranks  will  appreciate  Mr.  D'Arcy's  helpful  clarification. 
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EQUIPMENT  QUERIES 

"When  projecting  slide- film  in  our  projector, 
the  focus  seems  to  change  during  the  exposure, 
so  that  two  changes  of  focus  are  necessary  for 
each  frame  of  film.  Am  I  operating  the  machine 
correctly?" 

In  most  of  the  35mm  film  projectors,  the  fihn  passes 
between  two  glass  plates  set  in  the  aperture.  These 
glass  plates  fulfill  the  functions  of  holding  the  film 
flat  and  thus  maintaining  the  same  focal  position  for 
each  frame.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these  plates  has 
dropped  out.  If  so,  the  film  is  being  buckled  by  the 
heat  of  the  lamp,  thus  effecting  the  change  in  focus 
as  tlie  frame  is  exhibited.  R.  E.  S. 

"/  am  learning  to  operate  our  new  portable  re- 
corder and  am  having  considerable  difficulty 
turning  out  acceptable  recordings  since  changes 
in  pitch  occur  when  playing  these  back.  This 
seems  to  be  especially  noticeable  with  musical 
numbers." 

Your  dilemma  may  be  due  to  one  of  several  •  things 
or  a  combination  thereof.  If  the  recordings  seem  more 
high  pitched  or  low  pitched  than  the  original  sounds, 
you  may  be  playing  these  recordings  on  a  phonograph 
who's  turntable  is  operating  at  a  slightly  different  speed 
than  your  recording  machine's.  Turntable  speed  may 
be  regulated  on  conventional  phonographs  through  a 
brake  on  the  governor  or,  if  no  speed  adjustment  is  to 
be  found,  by  having  some  resistance  inserted  in  the 
motor  circuit.  If  the  recording  seems  to  "wow"  when 
played  back  (i.e.  an  irregular  variation  in  frequency), 
it  may  be  that  you  are  exerting  too  much  pressure  on 
the  recording  turntable  in  removing  the  threads  cut 
from  the  surface  of  the  blank.  A  soft  brush,  delicately 
applied,  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  slowing  the  turn- 
table during  the  process.  Lastly,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  your  recording  turntable  is  not  being  driven 
at  constant  speed.  This  may  be  due  to  poor  tension  on 
the  drive  rollers  or  governor  trouble  with  the  motor 
itself.  Either  of  these  may  be  coped  with  by  skilled 
help.  R.  E.  S. 


To  Veterans  Seeking  Jobs 
In  Visual  Education 

According  to  a  recent  NAVED  announcement,  the 
permanent  peace-time  Army  Air  P'orces  center  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  training  aids  is  now 
being  set  up  at  Wright  Field.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Civil 
Service  jobs  are  or  shortly  will  be  o])en  in  several 
classifications,  including  script  writers,  photographers, 
lab.  men.   film   librarians  and  projectionists. 

If  you  are  interested,  obtain  a  standard  "Applica- 
tion for  Federal  Employment"  form  from  your  nearest 
Civil  Service  office  and  send  it  directly  to  Lt.  Col. 
H.  T.  Cowling,  c/o  Headquarters,  Air  Technical 
Service  Command,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  a 
copy  of  the  form  cannot  be  secured  locally,  Col.  Cowl- 
ing will  send  it  upon  request. 
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Summer  Courses  in  Visual  and 
Audio-Visual   FMucation,  1946 


The  following  list,  with  those  previously  listed  in 
April  and  May,  completes  courses  offered  for  the  current 
summer  sessions.  Full  data  are  given  as  far  as  supplied. 
Figures  in  parentheses  show  semester  or  quarter  credits. 
Final  totals  for  comparison  are: 

In  1945    -  in  32  States   .107  Colleges  ..  offered  1}9  courses. 

In  1946   .in}8  States  ...1}  6  Colleges  ..offered  1S6  courses. 


Connecticut 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain    June  24-JuIy  26 
.\udio-VisuaI  Aids  in  Education  (3)  Joseph  T.  Nerden 

Michigan 

I'liiz'crsity  of  Michigan,  .Ann  Arbor  July  l-.-\ugust  10 

Visual-Auditory  ."Kids  in  Education  (2)  Ford  Lemler 

Wayne  Unifersity,  Detroit  August  S-16 

Workshop  in  Audio-Visual  Education  (2)  Arthur  Stenius 

Oklahoma 

Okla.  A.  <.'^  M.  College,  Stillwater  June  3-July  17 

Visual  Education.  Elcni.  Ed.  403  Dr.  G.  C.  Muerman 

Introduction  to  Visual  Education.    Sec.  Ed.  303 ;  Special 
Problems  in  Visual  Education.  Sec.  Ed.  430  Haskell  Pruett 


Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Radio  in  Education  (3) 
Visual  Instruction  (3) 


June  17-July  24 

I.  Keith  Tyler 

Norman  Woelfel  and  others 


Oregon 

Oregon  State  Coihge.  Corvallis  June  18-July  26 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  Visual   Instruction, 

Ed.  531s  (3)  George  Eby 

Seminar  in  Visual  Education,  Ed.  407,  507  (3)     George  Eby 

July  27-Aug.  30 

Individual  Projects  in  Visual  Aids,  Ed.  505      July  27-Aug.  30 
Southern  Oregon  College  of  Ed.,  Ashland  June  10-July  18 

Construction  and  Use  of  Visual  Aids  Ed.  431s   (3) 
Eastern  Oregon  College  of  Ed.,  La  Grande         June  10-July  18 

Audio-Visual  ."Xids  in  Education  Ed.  435  (3) 


Pennsylvania 

Lehigh  [']!iz'ersity,  Bethlehem 
Visual  Instruction.  Ed.  190  (3) 

State  Teachers  Coihge,  West  Chester 
Visual-Sensory  Techniques  (1) 


July  1-Aug.  10 
M.  Lincoln  Miller 

June  24-Aug.  3 
Thos.  J.  S.  Heim 


Texas 

University  of  Te.ras.  .Austin  July  2-.Aug.  27 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Primary  &  Secondary  Teach- 
ing.  Ed.   359 ;   The   Use  of   Visual   Aids   in   Secondary 
Teaching.    Ed.    359;    Research    in    N'isual     Education. 
Ed.  82  All  conducted  by  B.  F.  Holland 

Problems  in  Educational  Broadcasting.  Ed.  360R 

A.  L.  Chapman 

Virginia 

Hampton  Institute.  Hampton  June  18-.Aug.  16 

.Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education  (2  or  3)  6  and  9  weeks 
course 
Workshop  on   Audio-Visual   Aids   in   Education.     (6) 

July  9-Aug.  16 
Both  conducted  by  E.  Carleton  Moore  and  B.  S.  Rowe 
▲     ▲ 

The  University  of  Wyoming  is  holding  an  Audiovisual  In- 
stitute in  connection  with  its  Summer  School  during  the  week 
of  June  24  to  28.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  train  teacli- 
ers  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  material  in  the  classroom  situation. 
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Educational  Screen 


Teacher  Committee  Evaluation  of  New  Films 


L.    C.    LARSON,    Editor 
Ass't  Prof.,  School  of  Education 
Consultant  in  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 


Mary  Visi+s  Poland 


(The  International  Film  Foundation;  Julian  Bryan,  Exec- 
utive Director;  16()0  Broadway;  Suite  1000;  New  York  19) 
10  minutes,  sd.  List  price  $35  less  10%  discount  to  acci  ed- 
ited educational  institutions.  Apply  to  producer  for  rental 
sources 

Mary,  an  American  seventh  grade  school  girl,  describes 
to  her  classmates  her  visit  to  her  grandparents  in  Poland 
in  1934  when  she  was  six  years  old.  Relating  her  experi- 
ences in  her  own  language  and  in  the  first  person,  Mary 
tells  how  because  her  father  wanted  to  see  his  parents 
again  she  was  taken  on  the  trip  to  Poland.  Her  grfind- 
mother  lived  on  a  farm  near  the  Polish  village  of  Lowicz 
where  everyone  worked  hard  to  raise  enough  food  to  eat. 
The  wheat  was  threshed  in  a  primitive  fashion  by  I'ncle 
Thomas  and  his  horse."  On  Sunday  everyone  "dressed  up" 
to  go  to  church.  Children  walked  by  themselves;  some 
who  lived  a  great  distance  from  the  church  came  in 
horse-drawn  carriages  or  on  bicycles.  No  one  had  an 
automobile.  Many  of  the  children  wore  old  Polish  cos- 
tumes. On  one  Sunday  while  Mary  was  visiting  her 
grandparents  a  young  couple  were  married.  After  the  cere- 
mony several  of  the  young  people  enjoyed  an  old  folk 
dance  in  the  open  air.  The  next  day  when  the  children 
went  to  school,  they  played  games,  danced,  drew,  and 
learned  to  write.  The  games  they  played  were  .similar  to 
the  ones  American  children  play.  Before  returning  to 
America,  Mary  also  visited  Krakow,  Zakopane,  and  Gdynia. 
A  ride  in  a  cable  car  in  the  mountains,  samples  of  ex- 
quisite woodcarving  and  hand  painting,  and  folk  dances 
in  costume  highlighted  this  part  of  Mary's  visit. 
Appraisal: 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  films  to  be  released  by  The 
International  Film  Foundation  to  promote  a  better  uni!cr- 
s-tanding  of  all  people  by  all  people.  Mary's  natural  and 
interesting  commentary,  the  appropriate  background  music, 
the  friendly  and  intimate  views  of  Polish  people,  the  sim- 
plicity and  genuineness  of  treatment,  and  the  significance 
of  film  content  combine  to  make  the  film  a  delightful  and 
worthwhile  experience.  The  film  emphasizes  some  of  the 
ideas  and  understandings  about  the  life  of  Polish  people 
appropriate  for  study  by  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades. 
The  committee  recommended  it  as  excellent  for  introducing 
on  this  level  a  unit  in  social  studies  dealing  with  Pohmd 
and  coordinated  with  related  activities  in  oral  and  written 
composition,   music,  art,  and  dramatics. 

Freedom  and  Famine* 

(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.)  11 
Minutes,  16  mm,  sound.  Produced  by  RKO  Pathe,  Inc. 
Apply  to  Department  of  Agriculture  for  rental  sources  and 
terms    governing    purchase. 

Eight  months  after  our  celebration  of  VE  Day  a  Dutch 
town  near  the  Zuider  Zee  remained  flooded  and  many  cities 
on  the  route  of  the  .'Mlied  march  of  freedom  lay  in  the 
rubble  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  our  guns  and 
planes.  Can  we,  now,  just  as  effectively  and  wholeheart- 
edly undo  the  work  once  done  by  our  bombers?  This, 
in  substance,  is  the  question  with  which  Freedom  and  Famine 
opens;  and  it  is  apropos  to  the  film's  portrayal  of  how  ser- 
iously the  wrecked  transportation  and  industrial  systems 
in  war-torn  countries  have  affected  their  food  problem. 
Using  as  a  case  study  the  daily  experiences  of  a  middle- 
class  French  family,  the  film  shows  how  the  lack  of 
transportation  throughout  their  country  forces  the  mother 


*Selected   by  the   Department  of   Agriculture   for  vise  in 
the  National  Famine   Emergency   Program. 


Assisted  by  CAROLYN  GUSS 

and  KENNETH  B.  THURSTON 

Extension  Division 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

and  daughter  to  spend  their  days  searching  far  and  wide 
for  a  quantity  of  food  constituting  for  us  a  good  family 
meal  but  for 'them  a  whole  month's  ration.  As  Elaine,  the 
fifteen-year-old  daughter,  bicycles  over  the  countryside  in 
search  of  food,  she  sees  depleted  land  and  neglected  farm 
tools;  and  her  mother  patiently  waiting  in  long  lines  formed 
before  shops  contents  herself  with  the  most  meager  of  pur- 
chases. Meanwhile  the  father,  a  minor  railway  official, 
labors  dav  and  night  in  an  unheated  office  to  discover 
ways  and  means  of  supplying  more  engines  and  repairing 
more  rails  and  bridges— bridges  haunted  by  the  cry  of 
babies  in  Paris  hungering  for  the  milk  of  the  Meuse 
Valley.  The  twelve-year-old  son  of  the  family  is  deprived 
of  schooling  as  he  remains  at  home  to  care  for  his  baby 
brother,  thereby  freeing  his  mother  and  sister  for  the  im- 
portant task  of  shopping.  At  night,  with  her  own  children 
well  sheltered  and  comparatively  secure,  the  mother  is 
haunted  by  the  plight  of  other  children  sleeping  in  rooms 
or  camping  out— children  whose  faces,  often  revealing  dis- 
ease, are  "masks  of  stupefaction  until  they  smile."  It  is 
with  a  plea  to  us  to  return  this  smile  that  the  film  closes. 
Appraisal: 

This  rather  unusual  treatment  of  a  timely  subject  com- 
prises a  dramatic  appeal  for  humanity  and  world-minded- 
ness.  At  first  some  of  the  material  in  the  film  seems  ex- 
traneous, but  when  the  picture  is  considered  and  re-con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  relate  effectively  the  sev- 
eral facets  of  the  European  food  problem.  The  commen- 
tary, subtle  and  mature,  represents  a  skillful  combination 
of  factual  and  attitudinal  material,  and  combines  with  well- 
selected  photographic  sequences  in  a  film  recommended  for 
editorial  purposes  among  adult  groups  and  for  direct  teach- 
ing in  current  events,  government,  and  other  social  studies 
classes  in  the   senior  high   school. 

Suffer  Little  Children* 

(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.)  11 
minutes,  16  mm,  sound.  Produced  by  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  Canada,  .^pply  to  USDA  for 
rental    sources   and    terms    governing   purchase. 

This  film  documents  the  need  for  the  work  of  I'NRR.A. 
It  explains  that  children  in  starving  Europe  suffer  not  only 
from  hunger  and  disease,  but  also  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  clashes  which  take  place  among  their  people — 
people  who  only  recently  fought  side  by  side  against  a 
common  enemy.  Many  youths,  the  film  points  out,  are 
already  beginning  to  look  back,  not  to  the  horror  of 
bombed  cities,  but  to  the  glory  of  Nazi  ceremonies  and 
order.  Twenty-five  million  children  in  Europe  are  home- 
less. Schools  likewise  have  been  destroyed  on  a  large 
scale.  Under  I'NRRA's  leadership  these  and  hospitals  have 
top  priority  in  the  building  program  and  the  work  of  these 
institutions  is  being  extended  to  the  youth  camps  now 
available  to  all  too  few  of  the  orphaned  children  of  Eur- 
ope. The  film  surveys  this  problem  and  treats  also  at 
some  length  the  problem  of  clothing  distribution  among 
Europe's  suffering  people.  In  contrast  to  those  who  benefit 
from  UNRRA  there  are  pictured  in  the  last  sequence  of 
the  film  groups  of  the  many  children  yet  without  care.  The 
commentator  warns  that  even  these  shall  someday  meet 
our  children,  but  expresses  the  hope  that  when  that  day 
comes,  they  will  meet  as  friends. 
Appraisal: 

Presented  as  an  argument  for  the  continuance,  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  UNRRA  program  this  film  is  recoinniended 
for  a  variety  of  audiences  interested  in  post-wai*  problems. 
Its  point  that  children  are'  confused  by  the  conflicts  and 
disorder    which    they    s«e    and    its    portrayal    of    the    great 
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variety  of  goods  and  services  provided  by  UNRRA  are 
among  its  chief  contributions.  While  most  generally  use- 
ful in  lay  and  civic  groups  of  adults,  its  presentation  of  the 
concepts  just  mentioned  recommends  it  also  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  social  stuides  classes. 

Huckleberry  Finn 

(Teaching  Film  Custodians,  25  West  4,3rd,  New  York  City 
18)  45  min.,  16  mm.  sound.  Produced  by  Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer.  Lease  price  $100  for  three  years.  Apply  to  dis- 
tributor  for   rental   sources. 

The  opening  scenes  of  the  film  remind  us  of  Huck's 
combination  of  ne'er-do-well  tendencies  with  a  lovable 
character.  The  story  proper  begins  with  the  extortion  from 
Huck's  aunts  by  his  father  of  $^00  without  which  Pap 
will  take  Huck  back  to  the  life  of  squalor  and  ignorance 
from  which  his  aunts  have  tried  to  rescue  him  by  adop- 
tion. When  Huck  tries  to  run  away  so  as  to  relieve  his 
aunts  of  this  payment,  he  is  caught  by  his  Pap.  But  he 
soon  escapes,  leaving  behind  evidences  that  he  has  been 
murdered.  In  his  flight  Huck  meets  Jim,  also  running 
away  lest  he  be  sold  by  Huck's  aunt,  who  needs  the 
money  to  meet  Pap's  demands,  and  thus  fall  into  the  hands 
of  slave  traders.  Proceeding  down  the  river  together  to- 
ward a  free  state,  Huck  and  Jim  rescue  two  gamblers 
who  are  thrown  overboard  by  the  Captain  of  a  river  boat 
for  unfair  dealing  in  cards  among  the  passengers.  When 
Huck  and  the  Captain,  a  few  days  later,  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  the  efforts  of  these  gamblers  to  get  control  of  an 
estate  just  left  by  a  friend  of  the  Captain's,  the  would-be 
swindlers  expose  Jim  as  a  runaway  slave,  and  once  again  Jim 
and  Huck  are  forced  to  flee  together.  While  in  hiding 
Jim  reveals  to  his  joung  friend  that  his  Pap  is  now  dead, 
thereby  making  unnecessary  Huck's  flight  from  home.  At 
first  Huck  is  heartbroken  at  Jim's  failure  to  tell  him  pre- 
viously, and  he  is  about  to  desert  the  slave  when  a  rattle- 
snake bites  Huck.  Endangering  his  own  freedom  Jim  takes 
Huck  back  to  the  Captain's  home  for  medical  care.  By 
this  time  the  swindlers  have  been  so  thoroughly  exposed 
as  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  out  of  town,  but  evidently 
not  before  they  had  made  known  that  Jim  was  not  only  a 
runaway  slave  but  also  that  he  was  wanted  back  home 
for  murder.  Therefore  the  Captain,  while  Huck  is  recu- 
perating, turns  Jim  over  to  the  authorities  for  trial.  As 
soon  as  Huck  learns  of  this,  he  once  more  takes  to  the 
road,  still  in  a  weakened  condition,  bent  on  returning  to 
his  home  town  as  living  evidence  that  Jim  is  not  a  mur- 
derer. He  is  overtaken  in  his  flight  by  the  Captain  who 
takes  him  the  rest  of  the  way  on  his  river  boat.  Sailing 
under  full  steam  they  reach  the  jail  just  in  time  to  save 
Jim  from  execution.  Soon  afterward  Huck's  aunt  agrees 
to  release  Jim  so  that  he  might  rejoin  his  family  in  a  free 
state,  all  on  the  condition  that  Huck  try  to  stop  smoking 
and  keep  his  shoes  on.  The  closing  scenes,  then,  show 
Huck  waving  goodbye  to  Jim  aboard  the  Captain's  boat; 
and  as  Huck  and  his  aunt  walk  away  together  from  the 
docks,  we  see  in  his  back  pocket  a  pipe  and  on  the  wharf 
his    shoes. 

Appraisal : 

Recommended  especially  for  use  in  American  literature 
courses  to  (1)  provide  additional  satisfying  experience  for 
pupils  who  have  read  the  original  story,  (2)  gain  an  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  Hollywood  producers  adapt  a  famous 
story  to  the  screen,  (3)  provide  backgrounds  for  a  study 
of  writing  done  on  the  expanding  West  in  pre-Civil  War 
days,  and  (4)  show  how  Mark  Twain's  characters  arose 
out  of  his  own  boyhood  friendships  and  experiences.  Inci- 
dentally the  subject  is  also  suggestive  of  points  of  correla- 
tion between  the  American  literature  and  American  history 
courses  when  both  are  concerned  with  the  de'velopment  of 
the  West.  It  is  excellent  material  for  elementary,  'Junior, 
and  senior  high  school  convocations.  While  this  vertiion 
of  the  Mark  Twarn  story  omits  the  role  of  Tom  Sawyer, 
minimizes  the  role  of  the  widowed  aunts,  and  condenses 
greatly  the  events  following  the  snakebite  incident,  this 
condensation  of  the  Hollywood  feature  does  give  tfie 
^spirit   of   the  original    writing   and   so   represents  a   distiribt 


contribution  to  the  growing  list  of  famous  stories  made 
available   on    the   screen. 

Kitchen  Come  True 

(National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  84  East  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois)  15  minutes,  16  mm  sound.  Produced  by 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Apply 
to  distributor  for  terms  governing  purchase  and  a  list  of 
rental   sources. 

The  film  shows  the  family  life  of  a  Canadian  farm  fam- 
ily which  centers  in  a  kitchen  that  lacks  modern  conven- 
iences. It  shows  this  family  planning  to  modernize  the 
kitchen.  The  mother,  who  has  waited  fifteen  years  for  this 
event,  offers  many  reasons  why  they  might  not  be  able 
either  to  afford  it  or  to  want  to  do  it  now.  The  family's 
final  decision  is  that  the  project  should  go  ahead  and  that 
it  will  be  financed  by  cashing  a  $500  bond.  The  commen- 
tary indicates  that  the  bond  will  cover  all  expenses  except 
the  stove  and  the  refrigerator,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
bought  on  time.  A  combination  electric  and  wood  stove  is 
chosen.  The  film  shows  many  of  the  features  of  the  kit- 
chen which  makes  it  especially  practical  for  country  life — 
a  chute  arrangement  for  directing  wood  from  the  out-of- 
doors  into  the  kitchen,  a  utility  room  where  outdoor  wraps 
are  deposited  and  preparation  of  vegetables  is  carried  on, 
and  units  concerned  with  similar  activities  being  planned 
closely  together  to  save  steps.  The  film  ends  by  showing 
the  new  kitchen  which  is  convenient  and  attractive  and 
yet  not  too  expensive. 
Appraisal: 

Recommended  for  stimulating  an  interest  in  moderniz- 
ing older  houses,  especially  kitchens.  The  emphasis  placed 
on  planning  the  practical  features  in  the  kitchen,  discussing 
reasons  for  and  against  modernizing,  co-operation  of  all 
members  of  the  family  in  such  a  building  project,  plans 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  family  unit  make  this  film 
useful  for  general  adult  groups  and  home-economics 
classes.  Even  though  produced  for  Canadian  audiences, 
the  film  is  sufficiently  general  and  applicable  to  districts 
in  this  country. 

Which  Way  This  Time? 

(Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.)  11 
minutes,  16  mtn,  sound.  Apply  to  OPA  for  rental  sources 
and   terms   governing   purchase. 

From  the  pages  of  a  history  book  pictured  by  animated 
drawings  one  sees  and  hears  explained  by  this  film,  argu- 
ments for  continued  price  control  in  these  post-war  days. 
Using  the  Napoleonic  Wars  as  a  first  example  of  the 
tremendous  cost  of  war  on  both  the  military  and  home 
fronts  the  film  charts  the  rapid  price  rise  during  these 
wars  up  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  immediately  after 
which  there  was  a  sudden  onset  of  inflation.  Our  own 
Civil  War  is  described  by  a  similar  picture,  but  for  World 
War  I  the  line  charted  by  prices  during  and  after  that 
conflict  is  much  less  regular.  The  film  shows  that  while 
the  inflationary  tendency  was  checked  briefly  after  1918, 
there  was  soon  an  unprecedented  upswing  in  prices  be- 
cause of  (1)  the  increased  markets  stemming  from  the 
needs  of  returning  veterans  and  the  demands  of  starving 
Europeans,  and  (2)  the  careless  buying  habits  of  Ameri- 
can consumers.  Subsequently,  according, to  the  film,  there 
was  an  increased  number  of  farm  foreclosures,  business 
failures  and   unemployed   woi^kers. 

Appraisal:  ■    =■ 

This  film  will  prove  useful  for  adult  groups  desiring  a 
simplified  and  interesting  analysis  of  inflation  and  for  high 
school  classes  in  business.  SoTiST'studies'artd  "mathematics 
concerned- with  identifying  the  elements-  and  causes  of  in- 
flation; .T^ie  historical  periods  InentioiifLd-^h.puJiJ;  .have  been 
mpre  .carefully  delineated,  particularly  •f-or  (he  ^  period  of 
reconversion,  and  ..inflation.,  following  World _"AVar  I.  The 
difect,  treatment  of  the  subject,  enljaiiced  by  .good. anima- 
tion and  excellent  incidental  music,  makes  the^  filnV'  a  use- 
ful otve  in  discussing  such  .theoretical  and  y'^t'  '•practical 
questions'  as"  "From  what  and  how  soon  may  we  lift  price 
controls?" 
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George  Eliot's 

"SILAS   MARKER" 

in 

Umm  SILENT 

3  reels 

R.T.  40  Min. 

NOW  EVERY  SCHOOL  MAY  ORDER 
THIS  FAMOUS  CLASSIC 

ONE  DAY                            OUTRIGHT 
RENTAL                              PURCHASE 

$3.75               $75.00 

Order  from 

MODERN    PICTURES.    INC. 

1219    Farnam    Street 

OMAHA    (2).    NEBRASKA 

News  an 


SLIDES     General    Science 11  rolls 

35  mm.     Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

(Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

FILM     Fundamentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  lor  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  2me  Suffern,  New  York 


Hold  your  BOTANY  FIELD  TRIPS 

In  the  CLASSROOM 

Native  Flora  of  the  Pacific  States  in  Natural  Color  1x2  Kodachrome 
Slides.  Scientifically  accurate.  Professional  photography.  In  use  in 
Colleges,  Museums  and  Schools  thruout  the  Country.    List  on  request. 

BROOKINe  TATUM,   Kelseyville,  Calif. 


Complete  16mm  Sound  Film 
Service  for  Schools 
EdHcationals                      Send  for 
Religious                       free  copy  of 
Cartoons             9             1 946 
Musicals                     Rental  Film 
Features                      Catalog 

LEWIS 

FILM 

SERVICE 

1145    No.    Mariiet   St. 
Wichita   5,    Kans. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN   VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Original,  authentic  series  of  color-prints  on  heavy  art  board,  for  study 
of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico  and  California.  Choice  of  sub- 
jects. Designed  for  use  in  classroom  and  library.  All  pictures  water- 
proofed.   Each  series  complete  with  printed   manual. 

Imported,  unbreakable  costume  dolls,  flags,  books 

in    Spanish,    and    South    American    Folklore    Tales. 

Catalog  upon  request. 

LATIN   AMERICAN   VILLAGE,    P.   O.   Box   231.    El   Monte,   California 

(Under   Sou  i--    Ame'-'can   management) 


COLOR     SLIDES 

Outstanding  sets  of  natural  color  2  i  2 

slides    by    authorities    in    their    fields 

Life  and  Features  of  Latin  America — Bird, 

Animal  and  Plant  Life  of  Western  U.  S.  A. 

>lvanable    for    Safe    or    Ktntal    .    .    .    Scurf    for    Cafalagt. 

SHADOW    ARTS    STUDIO         (Colorsllde  Library) 

Wickenden  BIdg.   (P.  O.  Bo«  471)    I03t  Chorro  St. 

SAN   LUI«   OBISPO.   CALIFORNIA 


1946-47  VISUAL  AIDS 

Prepare   now   for   your   Fall   semester.      Let   us   assisf 

you     in     planning     your    future     VIS-ED     Programs. 

Writ*  Today  for  FRCf  C«f«(«g 

KIME        KOLOR       PICTURES 

17«1     Sonoma     Dr.,     Dopt.     2.     Altadena.     California 

Authorized    dealer:   CATHEDRAL   PICTURES    (Religious) 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TTPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Use  R«rfi»-Ma««— Reqalar  She  3^."«4" 
M-  tlw  NIW  DUPLEX  r'tl" 

on   ule  by  Tliemtre  Supply  Dealers 
WriU  for  Free  Esmple 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO..  he..  D.pt.  V 

2»  Okkridee  Bird..  UeytOM  BcMh,  Fla. 


Two  More  Film  Councils  Formed 

The  Film  Council  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  has 
been  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Lillian 
McNulty,  Consultant,  Visual  Education  Division, 
Louisville  Board  of  Education,  becomes  the  fourth  local 
Council  to  be  formed  in  the  National  movement,  hav- 
ing been  preceded  by  \Vashiiigton  (D.  C),  Atlanta  and 
New  York. 

Following  closely  the  Louisville  action,  last  month. 
The  Bay  Area  Film  Council  came  into  being  at  a  meet- 
ing conducted  by  Francis  W.  Noel.  Chief  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  who  is  the  California  Chairman  of  the 
Film  Council  of  America.  ]\Iajor  Joseph  \\'.  Burke, 
recently  released  from  the  United  States  Army,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Bay  Area  Council. 

C.  R.  Reagan,  president.  Film  Council  of  .\merica. 
has  announced  that  the  Council  is  cooperating  with  the 
National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information  in  a  survey 
of  production  plans  for  films  and  filmstrips  on  the  atom- 
ic bomb.  The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  determine  what 
films  are  planned  by  the  motion  picture  industry,  and 
educational  and  documentary  film  producers,  on  the 
social  and  political  implications  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
When  the  information  has  been  assembled  the  two  orga- 
nizations will  cooperate  in  planning  additional  films  if 
needed  and  securing  production  and  maximum  eflfective 
distribution  for  materials  which  give  information  on 
this  urgent  problem. 

.■\  national  audio-visual  conference  to  discuss  the 
forthcoming  program  and  work  of  UNESCO  has  been 
called  for  June  14  and  15  in  Washington,  D.  C.  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Film  Coun- 
cil of  America,  according  to  a  joint  statement  issued 
by  Dr.  George  F.  Zook  and  C.  R.  Reagan. 

It  is  expected  that  about  100  American  educators  and 
motion  picture  and  recording  specialists  will  join  with 
representatives  of  the  State  Department  and  delegates 
from  major  civic  organizations  in  formulating  recom- 
mendations to  be  presented  to  the  UNESCO  Prepara- 
tory Commission  which  meets  in  London  in  July.  Ob- 
servers from  other  governments  of  the  United  Nations 
are  being  invited  to  attend  the  conference. 
UN  Film  Plans 

.-Xn  aggressive  campaign  for  peace  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  screen  is  the  immediate  objective  of  the 
UN,  Benjamin  A.  Cohen,  Asst.  Secretary-General  of 
Information  of  the  UN,  told  150  members  of  the  New 
York  Film  Council  at  their  monthly  luncheon  meeting, 
.A.pril  10,  at  which  he  was  the  guest  speaker.  Thomas 
Brandon.   Chairman  of  the  organization,   presided. 

The  UN  official  declared  that  the  UN  Department 
of  Public  Information  would  call  upon  producers  and 
distributors  of  the  newsreels,  docuTiientaries.  and  fea- 
ture fims  for  their  cooperation  in  order  to  pursue  such 
a  campaign  for  world  peace.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
see  in  the  near  future  a  day  when  in  every  motion  pic- 
ture theatre  in  the  world  there  would  be  a  five  or  ten- 
minute  short  presented  by  the  UN.    This  film  would 
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not  necessarily  be  produced  or  distributed  by  the  UN 
but  would  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  UN  be- 
cause of  the  particular  emphasis  on  the  idea  for  world 
peace  it  contained. 

War  always  has  made  the  headlines,  but  peace  never 
makes  the  headlines.  Mr.  Cohen  said.  "Why  can't  we 
attempt  to  m»ke  peace  important  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world?"  To  do  that,  he  recommended  that  "we  use  an 
essential  instrument,  the  documentary  film,  which  is 
more  effective  than  any  other  medium  of  communica- 
tion". 

He  reported  the  following  progress  of  his  Depart- 
ment: it  is  now  preparing  a  documentary  about  the 
London  Conference  for  the  UN  archives  (approxi- 
mately 67.000  feet  of  film  were  shot  at  the  Confer- 
ence) ;  a  short  film  of  the  structure  and  aims  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  New  York  September  3rd,  is  being  produced;  the 
Department  plans  to  establish  a  cataloging  system  pre- 
paratory to  building  a  permanent  UN  film  library ;  the 
film  on  the  Conference  at  Hunter  College  will  be  edited 
and  prepared  as  an  official  screen  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Department  also  is  investigating  various 
methods  of  35  and  16nim  distribution  and.  following 
this  survey,  will  make  certain  recommendations. 

Mr.  Cohen  proposed  that  the  UN  Department  of 
Public  Information  set  up  a  liaison  who  would  supply 
information  and  film  footage  to  all  existing  film  com- 
panies that  desire  to  produce  motion  pictures  about  the 
UN.  This  liaison,  he  added,  also  would  supply  infor- 
mation (presumably  film  stock  shots)  dealing  with  spe- 
cific facts  about  the  member  nations  in   the   UN. 

He  definitely  declaretl  that  the  UN  Department  of 
Public  Information  should  "retain  control  of  the  dissem- 
ination of  factual  information  pertaining  to  the  aims, 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  UN".  This  function,  he  said, 
was  established  by  the  San  Francisco  Charter.  He 
jjointed  out  that  the  distribution  of  visual  material 
about  one  country  to  go  to  another  country  in  order 
to  make  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  better  understand 
each  other  may  be  the  field  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

Sloan  Foundation  Grant  to 

College  for  Project  in  Economic  Education 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  for  Economic  Re- 
search and  Education  has  awarded  to  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  a  grant  of  $75,000  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  for  the  purixjse  of  carrying  on  and  ex- 
panding the  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau,  a  pro- 
ject in  ecr)nomic  education.  Prof.  Edgar  C.  Bye.  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  and  associate 
professor  of  social  studies,  has  been  designated  by 
President  Sprague  as  director  of  the  Bureau. 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College  (N.  J.)  has  been 
selected  by  the  I'Vundation  to  develop  this  service  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  has  already  created  and  has  for 
many  years  successfully  operated  two  unique  services 
of  its  own  in  the  same  fields,  the  Teaching  Aids  Bu- 
reau and  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 


assembled   ^ 

like  a 
timepiece 

Wa+ch-llke  precision  and  reliability 
are  built  into  every  Holnnes  Sound-on- 
Film  Projectors  bv  master  craftsmen. 

The  perfect  fit  of  all  moving  parts,  ball-bearing 
construction,  smooth  and  quiet  operation,  are  your 
assurance  of  a  projector  that  stands  test  of  time. 


PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of    16iiim    and    35nini    Sound-on-Film 
Projectors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET  CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

Book  your  C/assroom  Rental  Films  Now  for  1946-47 
Film  No.  Title 

H-eOO    Championship     Typing     _ (li  mm.  silent) 

H-801     Can    You     Read     Gregg?     (16  mm.  silent) 

H-802     Business    Machines    [16  mm.  silent) 

H-803    Tricks    of    the    Trade    for    Typists    {16  mm.  silent) 

HS-810    Typing     Shortcuts,     "Part     1"     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-8II     Typing    Shortcuts,     "Part     11"     (16  mm.  ssund) 

HS-812    Typing    Shortcuts,     "Part     III"    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-813    Take    a    Letter,    Please    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-814     Basic     Typing:     Methods     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-815     Basic    Typing:    Machine    Operation    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-816    Machine   Transcription:    Machine    Operation    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-817    Speeding     Your     Reading     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-818     Penmanship     Improver      (16  mm.  sound) 

Confirmation  will  be  mode  promptly  by 

TEACHING    AIDS    EXCHANGE  Modesto"  Caritomio 


// 


"FIBER  FLAX, 
THE  SOURCE  OF  LINEN 

Its  production,  processing  and 

some  other  uses 

16MM  COLOR  AND  SOUND 

This  400-foot  reel  Is  first  of  a  technically-super- 
vised series  for  classroom  use. 

Also  Western  Subjects 
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The  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau  conducts  three 
separate  projects  designed  to  promote  a  wider  under- 
standing of  basic  economic  problems  among  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  prepares  kits  of  audio-visual  aids  on 
various  economic  topics,  designed  to  assist  teachers, 
group  leaders,  program  chairmen  and  forum  directors 
in  presenting  programs.  Tliese  kits,  which  may  be 
bought  or  rented  from  the  Bureau,  provide  film  strips 
and  lantern  slides  and  discussion  material,  in  printed 
form  and  on  recordings,  to  accompany  the  illustrative 
matter.  They  cover  such  topics  as  foreign  trade,  full 
employment,  inflation,  sound  investments  versus  idle 
savings,  and  other  subjects  under  preparation. 

The  Bureau  also  owns  and  carries  on  a  radio  serial, 
"Keeping  Up  With  the  Wigglesworths,"  which  is 
broadcast  regularly  over  WOR  and  thirty-five  other 
major  radio  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which,  through  the  experiences  of  a  boy,  "Snufifie," 
and  his  family  and  friends,  is  designed  to  teach  fun- 
damental economic  principles  in  entertaining  form.  The 
recordings  are  written  and  produced  by  Laurence 
Hammond  under  the  direction  of  the  college,  which 
controls  their  distribution. 

The  third  department  of  the  Bureau  is  a  continua- 
tion and  extension  of  the  college's  own  field  studies 
program,  organized  by  Professor  Bye  in  1932,  which 
has  been  known  as  the  i)ioneer  project  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  country  in  the  establishment  of  field  study 
courses  given  separately  for  credit  instead  of  as  occa- 
sional supplements  to  classroom  work.  Professor  Bye's 
12,000-mile  transcontinental  field  trips,  oflfered  as  a 
means  of  learning  through  direct  observation  and  con- 
tact with  real  situations,  have  been  resumed  this  year 
after  an  interruption  due  to  wartime  travel  restric- 
tions. 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  is  a  private,  benev- 
olent organization,  conducted  without  bias  or  projja- 
ganda  in  the  interest  of  public  economic  education. 
During  the  past  seven  years  it  has  contributed  over 
two  million  dollars  to  the  task  of  bringing  a  better 
understanding  of  economic  life  to  the  American  peojile 
and  encouraging  more  effective  instruction  in  eco- 
nomics in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Educational  Film  Research  Institute 

In  August  of  1945  over  a  hundred  educators  and 
producers  of  educational  films  met  at  Occidental  Col- 
lege to  discuss  the  need  for  establishing  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  heart  of  the  motion  picture  industry,  a  central 
clearing-house  or  research  center  which  would  ;is- 
semble  and  coordinate  all  of  the  existing  surveys, 
plans,  statistics  and  film  needs  of  education,  at  atl 
levels  and  in  all  fields,  and  which  would  initiate  fur- 
ther projects  and  investigations  so  that  film  producers 
might  know  what  the  educational  world  needs  and  th^ 
extent  of  its  demands. 

A  planning  committee  of  about  twenty-five  pcr^^ons 
was  appointed  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  James 
McPherson,  President  of  the  Audio-Visual  Education 
Association  of  Southern  California,  and  over  the  en- 
suing six  months  many  meetings  were  held  to  clarify 
objectives. 

The  fifteen  original  directors  elected  the  following 
as  officers  of  the  new  corporation,  called  Educational 


Film  Research  Institute:  President.  Prof.  Albert 
Croissant,  of  Occidental  College ;  Vice-President.  Mrs. 
Alice  E.  Field,  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Jones,  and  Secretary.  Mrs. 
Ruth  B.  Hedges.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  By-laws  were  amended  to  increase  the 
Directorate  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five,  representative 
of  the  educators,  producers,  motion  picture  talent 
group,  business  and  public  affairs. 

The  first  annual  members  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  April  20.   1946. 

Educators  who  are  on  the  new  Board  include:  Dr. 
Arthur  Coons,  President  of  Occidental  College :  Mrs. 
Irene  T.  Heineman.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation :  Dr.  Mark  A.  May,  Director,  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  Yale  University,  President  and 
Chairman,  Teaching  Film  Custodians.  Inc. :  Dr.  Edwin 
E.  Lee,  Dean  of  School  of  Education,  University  of 
California  at  Los  -Angeles;  Francis  Noel.  Director  of 
Audio-Visual  Education,  California  State  Department 
of   Education. 

A  statement  of  the  objectives  of  the  Institute,  and 
specific  enumeration  of  the  activities  which  will  nat- 
urally arise  out  of  these  objectives  is  available  to 
those  who  may  be  interested. 

MGM  Teaching  Film  Plan 
For  Foreign  Countries 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  is  ready  to  launch  its  widely 
discussed  16nini  educational  film  distribution  pro- 
gram outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  According 
to  the  announcement  by  Arthur  M.  Loew.  president 
of  Loew's  International  Corporation,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  new  plan  are  a  proposal  for  long-term 
financing  of  film  costs  to  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  a  new  system  of  annual  leasing  of  prints, 
with  cost  adjusted  to  the  number  of  pu])ils  in  a  school 
or  the  number  of  meml)ers  in  a  club  or  trade  union. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  venture.  Mr.  Loew 
declared,  is  to  make  classroom,  documentary  and  fact 
films  "as  readily  available  as  the  textbook  is  now," 
not  only  to  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  world, 
but  also  to  trade  unions,  farm  groujjs,  clubs  and  all 
other  organizations  that  are  potentially  an  audience 
for  films  of  cultural  and  instructional  content. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Orton  H.  Hicks,  head  of 
the  Loew's  International  16mm  department,  and  R. 
Haven  Falconer,  chief  of  the  educational  division,  the 
new  program  will  actually  get  under  way  with  the 
coming  school  year  this  Fall. 

Paving  the  way  for  this  activity,  Metro-Cjoldwyn- 
Mayer  has  just  issued  a  16-page  illustrated  pamphlet 
entitled,  "The  M-G-M  Budget-Service  Plan,"  which 
discusses  the  practical  details  of  the  plan,  and  also 
stresses  the  broad  implications  of  using  the  potent 
device  of  the  motion  picture  screen  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  peoples  of  the  world  on  how  to  get 
along  with  each  other. 

Alany  M-G-M  sh<jrts  and  features  will  be  adapted 
for  educational  purjxises.  In  addition,  pictures  made 
by  specialists  in  16mni  cultural  and  school  subjects 
will  be  u.sed.  More  important  than  this,  however,  he 
said,    is    his    proposal    to   purchase    documentary    and 
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educational  films  made  abroad,  as  part  of  a  "cultural 
exchar.ge"  plan.  In  this  way,  countries  that  have 
developed  the  art  of  the  educational  and  documentary 
film  will  be  able  to  find  world-wide  outlet  through 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  achieving  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  their  national  customs,  literature  and  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  the  arts  than  might  otherwise 
be  possible.  Some  of  the  outstanding  films  bought 
abroad  will  be  made  j.vailable  to  schools  in  this  country. 
All  sound  tracks  will  be  made  in  the  language  of 
the  country  of  distribution.  Secondly,  special  arrange- 
ments will  be  possible  whereby  the  commentary  can 
be  written  by  the  Minister  of  Education  himself  or 
by  an  educational  authority  designated  by  him.  And 
thirdly,  in  cases  where  no  suitable  films  are  available, 
M-G-M's  technical  experience  and  know-how  will  be 
utilized  to  have  such  a  film  or  series  of  films  made 
for  use  abroad  as  this  project  is  a  foreign  activity  only. 

S.  M.  P.  E.  Honors 
Inventor  of  Projector 

A  Scroll  of  Achievement  honoring  Thomas  Armat 
for  his  invention  of  the  motion  picture  projector  was 
presented  at  the  semi-annual  dinner-dance  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Motion  Picture  Engineers  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania on   May  8. 

The  ceremony,  highlighting  the  society's  59th  semi- 
annual technical  conference,  in  progress  all  week,  was 
held  in  coninienioration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  sound  films  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
exhibition  of  motion  pictures  in  a  theatre. 

In  presenting  the  Thomas  Armat  scroll,  Don  E. 
Hyndman,  President  of  the  S.  M.  P.  E..  recalled  that 
it  was  on  A])ril  23.  1896,  that  the  first  theatre  ex- 
hibition of  film  was  given  in  Koster  and  Rial's  Music 
Hall  in  New  ^'ork.  On  that  occasion,  he  said,  Mr. 
Armat  personally  operated  the  projector  he  had  de- 
signed. This  was  the  first  projection  machine  employ- 
ing a  loop-forming  means  and  giving  the  film  longer 
period  of  rest  and  illumination  than  the  time  required 
for  movement  from  frame  to  frame. 

In  a  report  submitted  at  one  of  the  S.  M.  P.  E.  ses- 
sions, the  Society's  Committee  on  Motion  Picture 
Instruction  deplored  the  lack  of  specialized  professional 
courses  on  cinematography  and  modern  soiuid  record- 
ing in  American  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
results  of  a  survey  of  155  universities,  colleges,  and 
technical  schools   conducted   since   the   committee   was 
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formed  last  October  indicate  very  clearly  that  the 
technology  of  motion  picture  making  has  not  been 
given  serious  consideration  in  institutions  of  this 
calibre.  "It  would  a]5])ear,"  the  report  said,  "that  the 
industry  has  advanced  to  a  point  where  training  for 
it  should  be  recognized  as  calling  for  special  instruc- 
tion  in  our  schools  and  colleges." 

University  of  Wisconsin  Holds  Institute  In  July 

The  fourth  annual  Visual  Education  Institute  will 
be  held  July  15-19  during  the  1946  summer  session  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Morning  sessions  will 
take  place  at  the  Washington  School  and  all  afternoon 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Memorial  Union  Play 
Circle. 

Out-of-state  audio-visual  educators  who  will  partici- 
pate in  the  program  include :  Francis  Noel,  California 
State  Department  of  Education ;  L.  C.  Larson,  Indiana 
University ;  Kingsley  Trenholme,  Portland  Oregon 
Public  Schools ;  William  H.  Bristow,  New  York  City 
Public  Schools ;  Harry  E.  Childs,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Public  Schools ;  Arthur  Stenius,  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

.\udience  participation  in  discussion  following  formal 
addresses  and  classroom  demonstrations,  will  be  en- 
couraged. Following  the  closing  of  each  afternoon 
meeting,  new  films  of  current  interest  will  be  shown. 

For  a  copy  of  the  complete  program,  write  to  Mr. 
W.  A.  Wittich,  Director.  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

1 4th  Annual  New  England 
D.V.I.  Conference 

The  Xew  England  Section  of  the  Department  of  Vis- 
ual Instruction  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in  cooperation  with 
Boston  University,  Harvard  University  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education,  held  its  14th  annual 
conference  on  May  18  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Boston  University.  The  theme  was  "Looking  Ahead 
in  .'Kudio-Visual  Education."  On  the  General  Session 
Program,  Lt.  Colonel  Thomas  Abernathy,  Principal  of 
the  Westfield,  Mass.  High  School,  and  Mr.  Paul  C.  . 
Reed.  Director  of  .'\udio-\'isual  Education  in  the  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y.  Public  Schools,  .spoke  on  the  subject  "What 
Have  We  Learned  from  the  Army  Audio- Visual  Edu- 
cation Program  and  How  Can  We  Incorporate  These 
Experiences  into  our  Schools,"  and  Mr.  Neville  C. 
Gardiner,  Film  Officer  of  the  British  Information  Serv- 
ices, presented  the  British  (jovernment's  Postwar  F'ilni 
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Program.  Panel  discussions  and  demonstrations  on  the 
selection  and  effective  vise  of  teaching  aids  were  held 
in  various  sectional  meetings  for  primary  grade  teach- 
ers, intermediate  grade  teachers,  junior  and  senior  high 
school  science  teachers,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
social  science  teachers,  guidance  teachers,  and  teachers 
of  religious  education. 

Second  Annual  Lake  County 

Audio- Visual  Conference 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pet:y,  superintendent  of  Lake  County 
schools,  opened  the  second  Lake  County  one-day  Audio- 
Visual  Conference  in  May  at  the  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
Township  High  School.  Over  700  educators  attended 
the  interesting  program  which  was  planned  by  Orlin 
D.  Trapp,  Director  of  Vocational  and  Visual  Educa- 
tion at  the  Waukegan  High  School. 

Speakers  were  Dr.  Stephen  M.  Corey,  Director  of 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Visual  Aids  Center ;  Dr. 
John  Guy  Fowlkes,  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  ;  O.  H.  Coelln,  Publisher  of  Busi- 
ness Screen,  Chicago :  and  C.  R.  Crakes,  Educational 
Consultant,  DeVry  Corporation,  Chicago.  Demonstra- 
tions and  exhibits  of  visual  aids  were  additional  fea- 
tures. 

Audio-Visual  Institutes 

Virginia.  A  series  of  six  two-day  audio-visual  in- 
structional materials  institutes  is  planned  by  the  Bureau 
of  Teaching  Materials,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  following  institutions: 

July  8  &  9:  Virginia  State  College,  Ettrick ;  July 
11  &  12:  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williams- 
burg; July  15  &  16:  F"armville  State  Teachers  College, 
Farmville;  July  17  &  18:  Madison  College,  Harrison- 
burg; July  19  &  20:  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville; July  22  &  23:   Radford  College,   Radford. 

Oklahoma.  The  University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman, 
will  hold  its  7th  Annual  Audio-Visual  Aids  Confer- 
ence July  9-11.  Highlights  of  the  program  will  be 
an  address  on  "Building  an  Effective  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Program,"  and  a  demonstration  of  the  "Poss-- 
bilities  for  Pupil  Participation  in  the  Preparation  of 
Classroom  Materials."  It  will  also  include  reports  of 
outstanding  School  Audio- Visual  Aids  programs  and 
an  explanation  of  Oklahoma's  Audio-Visual  Aids 
utilization   project   for   the   school  year    1946-47. 

Adamson  Joins  National  Film  Society  of  Canada 

Gordon  Adamson,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Urban 
Distribution  for  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada, 
has  been  appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Film  Society.  During  his  three  years  with  the  Board 
Mr.  Adamson  promoted  the  organization  of  commu- 
nity projection  services  and  film  libraries,  which  are 
now  bringing  films  within  the  reach  of  teachers  in 
many  Canadian  centres.  In  response  to  a  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  specialized  educational  films,  Mr. 
Adamson  is  planning  a  rapid  expansicjn  of  the  Na- 
tional Film  Society's  library  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  all  grades  and  subjects. 


NAVED  Summer  Convention 

The  first  postwar  Convention  and  Trade  Show  of 
the  National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers, 
scheduled  for  August  5-7  at  the  Continental  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  promises  to  be  well  worth  the  trip  for  even 
the  most  distant  pilgrim.  With  wartime  restrictions 
removed,  this  will  be  their  first  opportunity  to  display 
equipment  and  films  incorporating  war-horn  advances 
in  technology  and  technique.  The  Association  not  only 
invites,  but  urges,  the  attendance  and  participation  of 
all  persons  interested  in  visual  education.  This  in- 
cludes educators,  religious  workers,  industry  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  like.  NAVED's  officers  believe 
they  have  planned  a  program  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  anticipated  audience.  There  will  be  sessions  on  the 
following  topics: 

"The  Square  Deal,"  with  an  address  by  John  W. 
Anderson.  President  of  the  American  Fair  Trade 
Council ;  also  a  discussion  including  representatives  of 
manufacturers  and  producers,  visual  education  dealers, 
and  consumers — -"Serving  the  Public,"  a  discussion 
including  participants  from  church,  school,  industry, 
and  others — "Whither  Classroom  Visual  Aids,"  an 
inquiry  into  present  trends  and  prophecies  for  the 
future — "Literature,  Criticism  and  Evaluation,"  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  professional  literature  of  visual  educa- 
tion— "Community  Councils,"  dealing  with  the  forma- 
tion of  local  Film  Councils. 

High  points  of  the  convention  will  be  the  Annual 
Banquet  at  which  NAVED's  new  officers  will  be  intro- 
duced and  various  awards  presented. 

Report  on  Audio- Visual  Program  in  Canada 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Crakes.  Educational  Consultant  for 
the  DeVry  Corporation,  recently  returned  from  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  provincial  educational  officials 
of  five  Canadian  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick. Prince  Edward  Island.  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

In  addition  to  conferring  with  educational  directors, 
Mr.  Crakes  spoke  at  the  Provincial  Normal  College 
at  Truro,  Novia  Sco'ia.  He  also  addressed  the  teach- 
ers at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  at  Moncton  and  at  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick.  Schools  were  dismissed  in  order 
that  all  instructors  could  hear  Mr.  Crakes  discuss 
greater  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials.  He  urged 
that  teachers  incorporate  audio-visual  materials  into 
their  teaching  techniques  and  he  stressed  the  fact  that 
these  modern  tools  of  learning  will  bring  to  the  youth 
of  North  America  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  peoples  of  other  countries,  and  thus  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and 
weld  together  the  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  Crakes  reports  that  all  the  provinces  he  visited 
had  started  central  film  libraries  and  had  appointed  pro- 
vincial directors  of  avidio-visual  aids,  and  that  an  in- 
tense interest  was  indicated  by  the  educational  leaders 
of  Canada  in  the  need  for  providing  audio-visual  tools 
of  learning  for  the  rural  areas  and  small  villages  of  that 
country.  "Cooperative  film  libraries",  Mr.  Crakes  said, 
"seem  to  be  an  immediate  need  in  Canada.  W^e  in  the 
United  States  must  give  every  possible  assistance  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  in  their  efforts  to  further 
the  audio-visual  movement." 
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■  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FILM 
FOUNDATION,  Inc.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  recently  estab- 
lished as  a  non-profit,  membership 
corporation  to  furtlicr  peace  and 
understanding  among  all  peoples 
through  the  medium  of  documentary 
motion  pictures  has  ready  for  imme- 
diate distribution  the  following  Julian 
Bryan   productions: 

Mary  Visits  Poland— 10  min.  An 
American  elementary  school  girl  de- 
scribes to  her  class  her  visit  to  Poland. 
An  insight  is  given  into  Polish 
schools.  Polish  homes,  agricultural 
activities,  the  colorful  dances  and 
costumes   of  the    Polish    people. 

Poland — 18  min.  An  over-all  pic- 
ture of  Poland— as  it  existed  prioi  to 
the  Nazi  invasion  and  destruction, 
and  as  it  will  exist  again  after  recon- 
struction. Primitive  methods,  so  com- 
mon in  agricultural  and  manual  labor, 
are  contrasted  with  modern  methods 
of  construction  in  Warsaw.  An  in- 
sight into  Polish  historical  back- 
grounds, and  into  the  varied  business, 
agricultural,  educational,  religious  and 
social   life   of   the   people. 

A  Russian  Children's  Railway— 7 
min.  Records  the  story  of  a  children's 
ra-lway  in  Tbilisi,  capital  of  Georgia. 
This  is  one  of  several  such  railways 
built  by  the  Soviet  Government,  not 
purely  for  entertainment,  but  as  a 
motive  for  furthering  interest  of 
youngsters  in  railroads,  to  help  solve 
one  of  Rus.sia's  major  problems- 
transportation. 

Children  of  Russia— 13  min.  How 
Russian  children  go  to  the  school, 
garden,  play  parade,  visit  museums 
and  art  galleries,  and  live  in  summer 
Pioneer   camps. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  avail- 
able on  July   1st: 

Peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.— .13  min. 
Pictures  the  many  racial  groups  which 
make  up  the  Soviet  Union.  Believed 
to  be  the  first  film  offered  to  .Ameri- 
can education  which  gives  a  truly 
over-all  concept  of  this  vast  country 
with  its  many  separate  and  distinct 
peoples.  Beginning  with  the  people  of 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  there  follow 
pictures  of  the  Karelians,  the  Armen- 
ians, the  Georgians,  the  Tartars,  the 
Buryat-Mongolians,  the  Jews,  the 
I'kranians,  the  Uzbeks  and  others, 
showing  how  they  fit  into  the  pattern 
of   life   in   the   Soviet   Union. 

How  Russians  Play— 14  min.  This 
film  was  made  in  the  belief  that  a 
study  of  the  way  people  spend  their 
leisure  time,  of  their  own  free  will, 
often  reveals  a  great  deal  about  their 
character.  It  pictures  the  Russians  in 
their   many    recreational   activities. 

Soviet  Women — 14  min.  Shows  the 
important  role  of  Soviet  women  in 
the  economic  and  agricultural  life  of 
Russia.   Their  work   in   factory,   in   the 


fields  of  medicine,  science,  welfare, 
farming,  and  many  others,  are  pic- 
tured. 

The   Reindeer   People— 8   min.    The 

peoples  of  Siberia- the  Tungus,  in- 
habiting the  region  from  Yenissei  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  who  live  primar- 
ily by  reindeer  breeding,  fishing  and 
hunting. 

B  KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS 
FILMS,  625  Madison  .Ave..  New  York 
22,  reports  the  following  recent  addi- 
tions to  its  classroom  film  produc- 
tions: 

Jungles  of  the  World— 1  reel.  \ 
comparison  of  the  jungles  of  South 
America,  Central  Africa,  Burma  and 
the  East  Indies,  showing  similarities  in 
vegetation,  animal  life  and  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  man  to  fit  human  life 
into  a  tropical   environment. 

Life  in  a  Jungle  Village— 1  reel. 
Shows  the  establishment  of  a  native 
village  in  Central  Africa,  the  building 
of  homes  and  granaries,  the  raising  of 
grain,  vegetables  and  livestock;  the 
games  and  manner  of  life  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

North  Pole  Explorations— 1  reel. 
Oijens  with  dramatization  of  the  ill- 
fated  Franklin  expedition  to  the  far 
north.  Shows  Perry's  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole  and  concludes  with  Byrd's 
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flight  from  Spitzenberg,  encircling  the 
pole  and  back  again. 

■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  Inc., 
18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  has  ob- 
tained 16mm  distribution  rights  to 
the   RKO   production — 

The  House  I  Live  In— 10  min. 
This  short  subject,  starring  Frank 
Sinatra,   has   received   a   special   award 


from  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures, as  well  as  citations  from  other 
organizations  in  recognition  of  its 
powerful  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
racial  and  democratic  tolerance.  The 
song  of  democratic  thought  by  Earl 
Robinson  which  gives  the  film  its 
title  is  sung  by  Frank  Sinatra  to  the 
group  of  youngsters  who  appear  with 
him  in  the  film.  It  will  be  available 
for  sale  to  schools  and  other  inter- 
ested groups  through  Young  .Ameri- 
ca's nation-wide  distributing  organi- 
zation. 
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TRAINING  YOU 
TO 
TRAIN  YOUR  DOG 

(Basic  Obedience  Instruction) 
Runninq  Time  32  minutes 

(Advanced  Obedience  Instruction) 

Running  Time  27  minutei 

16  MIVI  COLOR  SOUND  FILMS 


yy 


THE    AMERICAN 


Approved  and  Highly  Recommended  by 
KENNEL    CLUB    and    THE    AMERICAN    HUMANE    ASSOCIATION 

Two  films  everyone  will  want  to 
see,  both  young  and  old,  for  their 
sheer  entertainment  as  well  as  their 
educational  values.  Based  on  the 
book  published  by  Doubleday  & 
Company.  Narrated  by  Lowell 
Thomas.  Supervised  by  Blanche 
Saunders.  Photographed  by  Louise 
Branch.  These  films  can  be  used  to 
advantage  by  all  schools,  commun- 
ity centers,  welfare  groups,  dcg 
clubs  and  obedience  classes.  For  in- 
formation 

Wrife  or  wire 
UNITED  SPECIALISTS  INC.,  159  East  35th  Street.  New  York  16.  N.Y. 
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Now  ready  for 
^6mm  RELEASE-^ 

THE  MIRACLE  MUSICAL  HIT! 


Educational  Screen 


:\gi 


^S^MRE\GODOARD 


Produced  by  Borjs  Morros 

'»^  You  can  consiitently  depend 

Vwrnmrf  wpon  the  extensive  program 

(TOJURE^.  of  major  Hollywood  prod- 

flfc'V//  "^*  ovoiloble  to  the  16mm 

^mJ  market  from 

ASTOR 

PICTURES 

CORP. 

130  West  46th  Street 
NEW  YORK   CITY  19,  N.Y, 


■  OFFICIAL  FILMS,  Inc.,  25  West 
45th  St.,  New  York  19,  offers  a  new  se- 
ries of  three  musical  short  subjects,  to  be 
known  as  DeLuxe  Musical  Classics,  each 
approximately  350  ft.  in  length,  and  fea- 
turing the  great  composer-pianist,  Pader- 
euski,  in  performances  of  Chopin's  Polo- 
naise. Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata — 
with  Paderewski's  own  Minuet  in  G  in 
the  same  reel — and  Lisct's  Hungarian 
Rha/ysody  No.  2. 

Also  newly  acquired  by  Official  is  a 
series  of  three  sports  subjects,  each  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes  in  length,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Swimming  for  Beginners — instruct- 
ing a  ten  year  old  child  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  swimming — from  the  con- 
quest of  fear,  to  breathing,  kicking, 
arm  strokes  and  coordinated  deep 
water    swimming. 

Advanced  Swimming — perfecting  the 
style  and  strokes  of  the  average  swim- 
mer. Correction  of  common  swim 
faults.  Proper  body  alignment,  arm 
action,  leg  action,  breathing,  and  all 
the  "musts"  that  make  for  champion 
swimmers. 

Fundamentals  of  Diving — balance, 
coordination,  rhythm,  and  the  basic 
fundamentahs  of  the  proper  approach 
to  this  sport.  Covers  many  types  of 
diving,  importance  of  footwork,  arm 
and  leg  action,  etc. 

Produced  under  the  supervision  of  Fred 
Cady,  nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  aquatic  coaches  of  the  coun- 
try, and  narrated  by  Ken  Carpenter,  these 
films  employ,  in  addition  to  straight  pro- 
tography,  the  use  of  slow  motion,  stop  ac- 
tion and  animation  and  are  designed  as 
aids  for  learnirg  the  basic  as  well  as 
advanced  techniques  of  swimming  and 
diving. 

■  EASTIN  PICTl'RES  COMPANY 
of  Davenport,  Iowa  and.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo,  has  acquired  exclusive 
L^  S.  16nim  rights  from  British  In- 
formation Services  on  the  two  motion 
picture  dramatizations  of  key  scenes 
from    the    Shakespeare    tragedies: 

Julius  Caesar — 19  min.  Presents 
.'\ct  HI,  Scene  2,  depicting  tlie  stir- 
ring events  in  the  Roman  forum  im- 
mediately following  the  assassination 
of  Caesar,  with  first  Brutus  and  then 
the  eloquent  .Antony,  swaying  the 
Roman   populace. 

Macbeth — 16  min.  Presents  .'^ct  II. 
Scene  2,  in  which  the  ambitions  Mac- 
beth abetted  by  Lady  Macbeth,  mur- 
ders Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  and 
.■\ct  V.  Scene  1,  in  which  tlie  con- 
science-stricken Lady  Macbetli  ap- 
pears in  her  dramatic  sleep-walking 
scene. 

These  subjects,  announced  as  the 
first  two  releases  of  the  new  Eastin 
School  Film  series,  have  attracted 
much  favorable  comment  on  the  part 
of  school  film  reviewers  and  evaluat- 
ing coniniittces  for  their  unique  value 
in    English,   drama,    speecli    and    Latin 


Upper    scene:     Antony    tells    the    Romans    of 

Caesar's     will.      Lower:      Brutus     tells     them 

Caesar    died    because    he    was    ambitious. 


classes.  The  distinguished  casts  in- 
clude Wilfred  Lawson.  Leo  Genu, 
Cathleen  Nesbit,  Catherine  Lacy,  Felix 
.'\ylmar,  and  others  who  are  respected 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  their 
able  stage  and  screen  performances. 
Excellent  musical  scores  played  by 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  add 
to  the  dramatic  impact  of  the  presen- 
tations, as  do  the  authentic  settings 
and  costumes.  Eastin  Pictures  Com- 
pany will  offer  the  subjects  for  both 
rental  and  sale. 


Upper  scene:   Macbeth  and   Lady   Macbeth  im- 
mediately  after  Duncan's   murder.   Lower:   ihe 
sleepwalking   scene. 
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■  BELL  AND  HOWKLL  COM- 
PANY, 18C1  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, by  special  arrangement  with 
British  Instructional  Fihiis,  Ltd.,  is 
making  available  a  large  group  of 
educational  films  for  rental  and  sale 
through  the  Bell  and  Howell  Filmo- 
sound  Library.  Many  of  these  films 
are  not  unknown  to  American  schools, 
prints  of  some  having  been  in  use  for 
years  by  leading  university  and  city 
educational  film  centers.  During  the 
war  when  source  of  supply  was  cut, 
representation  here  became  dormant. 
The  Eell  and  Howell  Films  Division 
will  revive  active  distribution,  im- 
porting the  necessary  negatives  and 
other  originals  to  assure  prompt  serv- 
ice, and  enlisting  the  collaboration  of 
a  committee  of  .-Vmerican  visual  teach- 
ing authorities  in  selecting  and  adapt- 
ing the  subjects  best  suited  for  use  in 
our  schools.  The  first  three  series  to 
be  released  will  be  in  the  field  of  physi- 
cal education,  where  accent  difficulty 
is  said  to  be  practically  non-existent. 
In  other  subject  fields  new  sound 
tracks  will  be  made  wherever  neces- 
sary. 

■  HAWLEY-LORD,  Inc.,  51  West 
56th  St.,  New  York,  announces  the 
release   of   its   first    film: 

Pheasant  Fevfr — 1  reel,  color  and 
sound,  photographed  by  Thomas  R. 
Conlon,  and  picturing  the  training  of 
a    young   dog   in    field   work. 

Hawley-Lord.  a  new  firm  in  the 
field  of  Ifmm  films  and  35mm  film- 
strips,  is  also  the  sole  sales  distribu- 
tion agent  for  the  16mm  film  produc- 
tions of  "Field  and  Stream"  maga- 
zine, and  now  has  available  for  na- 
tional distribution  fifteen  of  these 
sports  shorts  covering  many  spectacu- 
lar phases  of  hunting  and  fishing  in 
North  .America.  The  3Smm  filmstrips 
just  completed  and  ready  for  release 
include  the  first  of  the  color  Nature 
Studies  series.  Game  Birds  and  Dogs. 
based  on  the  collection  of  paintings  on 
this  subject  made  bv  "Field  and  Stream", 
and  Malaya,  the  first  of  their  Global 
Geography  series. 

.Andre  Lord,  the  founder  of  the  com- 
pany, was  formerly  in  the  banking  and 
investmcrt  business  and  served  during 
the  war  in  the  Combat  Intelligence  Sec- 
tion of  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  as 
Air  Intelligence  Officer  to  the  U.  S. 
Military  Mission  to  Moscow.  Mr.  Lord 
plans  thorough  coverage  in  sound  films 
and  filmslidcs  of  the  field  sports,  hunt- 
ing, fishing  ard  wild  life,  using  color 
in  all  of  his  productions.  There  will  be 
specialization,  also,  in  color  and  black 
and  white  filmstrips  with  a  curricular 
treatment  of  global  geography  and  na- 
ture  studies. 

Now  in  process  of  completion  is  Blue 
Geese.  1-recl  color  and  sound  film  on 
the  hunting  of  geese,  photographed  by 
Van  Canipen  Heilner.  Mr.  Hcilner  is 
now  in  Mexico  doing  several  films  on 
Mexican  sports  and  amusements,  planned 
for  Fall  release.  Other  pictures  in  pro- 
duction include  four  subjects  photo- 
graphed by  Dr.  .\.  E.  Laszlo,  recognized 


authority  on  Iiunting  and  wild-li:c  in 
Alaska.  Color  filmstrips  on  Iran  and 
India,  especially  topical  at  present,  are 
also   now   being   completed. 

Production  Director  of  Hawley  Lord 
i.s  Ztlla  G.  Young,  who  has  produiel 
and  edited  educational  filmslides  and  re- 
cordings for  the  audio-visual  aids  pro- 
gram of  Popular  Science  Publishing 
Companv  in  New  York. 
■  FILM  HIGHLIGHTS,  Inc.,  330 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  is  making 
available  for  classroom  use,  a  group  of 
16mm  sound  and  silent  films  of  the  se- 
ries on  Living  Natural  History  produced 
by  the  internationally  famous  zoologist, 
Dr.   Raymond  L.   Ditmars.      Sound   sub- 


jects currently  available  cover  Aitthro- 
t'oid  Apes.  Ncxv  and  Old  World  Mon- 
keys, Cat  Animals,  Bear,  Canines,  Smal- 
ler Carnivores,  Smaller  and  Larger  Ro- 
dents. .Additional  subjects  in  the  scries 
are  in  process  of  completion. 

B  SUN  DIAL  FILMS.  INC.,  625  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  New  York  22,  has  just  coti- 
pleted  a  16mm.  sound  film  for  the  Flay 
Schools    Association,   called : 

Play  Is  Our  Business  (2  reels) — a 
documentary  film  dealing  with  integrated 
work-play  programs  for  children  in  con- 
gested areas.  Dr.  .Alice  Keliher  served 
as  consultant  on  the  film,  which  was 
directed  by   .Samuel   A.   Detluwe. 
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RADIANT  LAMP  CORPORATION 

300  Jeim  Ave.,  Newark  8,11.  J. 

PROJECTION  .  SPOTLIGHT  .  FLOODLIGHT  .  EXCITER  .  MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCTION 
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Educational  Screen 


AMONG  THE  PRODUCERS 


New  Da-Llte  Screen 

Da-Lite  Screen  Company,  Inc.,  2723 
North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois is  introducing  a  new  Challenger  Tri- 
pod Screen,  which  has  many  new  fea- 
tures. 

"Slide-.'\-Matic",  a  new  and  exclusive 
inner-locking  system  in  the  new  Challen- 
ger completely  eliminates  external  lock- 
ing devices,  such  as  thumb  screws,  etc. 
To  adjust  the  height  of  the  screen,  it  is 
necessary  merely  to  pull  hack  on  the 
square  elevating  tubing,  raise  or  lower  it 
to  desired  height,  release  the  tubing,  and 
it  automatically  locks  in  place. 

One  simple  motion  opens  the  tripod 
legs    of    the    new    Challenger    and    their 
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The  new  Da-Lite  Challenger  screen. 

"Slide-A-Matic"  locking  device  auto- 
matically locks  them  in  place.  A  new 
four-sided  "roof-top"  shape  makes  the 
new  legs  more  rigid.  No  rubber  tips  are 
needed  for  the  feet  of  the  new  Chal- 
lenger. The  leg  itself  is  formed  into  a 
rounded  foot  which  provides  a  firm  grip 
on  any  surface,  yet  will  not  scratch 
floors. 

The  new,  octagon-shaped  case  is 
stronger  than  the  former  round  case  and 
prevents  screen  surface  from  rubbing  on 
edges  of  case.  Other  improvements  are 
the  new  hanger  bracket  and  hanger  loop, 
which  hold  the  screen  fabric  more  se- 
curely and  prevent  it  from  accidentally 
slipping  off.  A  new  metal  carrying  handle 
conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  hand  and 
folds  flat  against  the  case  for  compact 
storage. 

YMCA  Motion  Picture  Bureau 
Beconnes  "Association  Films" 

The  YMCA  Motion  Picture  Bureau. 
National  Council  of  YMC.A's,  with  na- 
tional headquarters  at  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  will  henceforth  operate 
under  a  new  name — Association  Films. 
This  designation  was  first  introduced  as 
a  title  of  the  film  production  unit  of  the 
National  Council  of  YMCA's,  established 
tp  fill  a  need  for  group  leadership,  in- 
structional sports,  and  character  educa- 
tion films.  Play  Volleyball,  a  16mm  in- 
structional   sports    film    and    Play    Soft- 


ball, a  35mni  instructional  slide  film, 
have  already  been  successfully  launched, 
and  prints  on  a  new  series  of  six  16mm 
soimd  films  on  ll'cst  Point  Chamt'ion- 
ship  Football  will  be  ready  by  July  1st. 
The  subjects  in  this  scries  run  approxi- 
mately 10  minutes,  demonstrate  specific 
phases  of  football,  with  every  play  aptly 
interpreted  by  narration.  Each  film  dem- 
onstrates elementary  fundamentals  and 
progressively  introduces  the  more  intri- 
cate phases.  Slow  motion,  stop  motion, 
optical  effects  and  repetition  of  plays  to 
focus  on  individual  players  are  employed 
to  indicate  the  assignment  and  execu- 
tion by  players  in  a  given  play.  Other 
recent  releases  were  the  first  two  films 
in  the  .4rt  of  Living  series — a  joint  pro- 
duction project  of  Association  Films  and 
Look  Magazine — -"You  and  Your  Fam- 
ily" and  'You  and  Your  Friends",  one- 
reel  subjects  designed  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion of  the  per.sonal  family  and  social 
relationships  of  teen-age  youth.  The 
scries  will  continue  with  "You  and  Your 
Health"  and  "You  and  Your  Person- 
ality" to  be  produced  in  the  near  future. 

Avoidance  of  World  Destruc- 
tion Via  Atomic  Warfare 
Discussed  in  New  Slidefilms 

In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Committee  on  Atomic  Information  and 
the  ."Xmerican  Federation  of  (.Atomic) 
Scientists  a  new  35mm  discussion  slide- 
film  has  just  been  released  by  Film 
Publishers,  Inc.,  12  East  44th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Convinced  that  only 
by  an  aroused  intelligent  public  opinion 
can  .America  be  sure  that  its  elected 
representatives  will  devise  a  practical 
solution  to  the  atomic  problem,  Horn  to 
Lire  With  the  Atom  has  been  produced 
as  a  means  to  this  end.  Effectively  em- 
ploying light,  satirical  cartoons,  the 
slidefilni,  which  consists  of  58  such 
drawings,  visualizes  the  various  ways 
being  currently  considered  to  avoid 
world  destruction  by  atomic  warfare. 
Such  ideas  as  simply  keeping  the  atom 
bomb  a  secret,  building  up  the  biggest 
bomb  supply,  inventing  a  defense  against 
atom  bombs,  signing  treaties  with  other 
nations  outlawing  the  use  of  such  weap- 
ons, are  depicted  as  false  hopes  for  long- 
range  security,  with  the  conclusion  pre 
sented  that  the  only  true  hope  for  world 
security  lies  in  world  control  of  atomic 
energy  by  an  international  agency  witli 
power   over    the    individual    nations. 

Accompanying  the  subjects  are  printed 
Speechnotes  with  the  talk  that  the  per- 
son presenting  the  film  speaks  while  the 
cartoons  are  projected  on  the  screen, 
and    a   helpful    Discussion    Guide. 

A  second  35mm  discussion  slidefilni. 
World  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  is 
being  released  by  Film  Publishers  under 
the  same  auspices,  on  June  15.  This  will 
explain  in  clear  visual  detail  the  work- 
ing of  the  plans  proposed  by  the  State 
Department      for      international      atomic 
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Representative    drawings    from    the 

slidefilm    "How    to    Live    with    the 

Atom." 

control.  The  two  slidelilms  sell  outright 
at  modest  cost.  A  15-minute,  16  inch 
electrical  transcription  recorded  at  HYi 
V.  p.  m.  is  available  for  each  slidefilm 
at  additional  cost.  With  these  transcrip- 
tion records  the  narration  accompanying 
tlie  slidefilm  pictures  may  be  reproduced 
through  auditorium  sound  amplifying 
systems  or  on  standard  sound  slidefilm 
projectors. 

Boston  Distributor  Firm 
Changes  Name 

X'isual  Education  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Boston  has  become  .\udio-\'isual  Cor- 
poration of  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Provi- 
dence. So  announced  Richard  F.  O'Neil, 
its  President,  and  past  President  of 
N.WED,  to  mark  his  25th  year  as  a 
distributor  of  .Audio-N'isual  materials. 
The  name  change  will  be  effected  grad- 
ually over  the  next  twelve  months,  and 
was  necessitated  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
expansion  in  Company  activities  that  has 
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taken  place  during  the  past  dozen  years. 
When  all  movies  were  silent  and  all 
16mni  film  available  to  the  Company 
were  educational,  the  name  "Visual 
Education  Service"  adeouately  described 
the  Company's  activities.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  entertainm.tnt  films,  sound  films, 
sound  projectors,  pul)lic  address  and 
intercommunicating  equipment,  disc  and 
wire  recorders,  etc.,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Vesco  Film  Library  a 
division  of  Audio-Visual  Corporation. 
New  branch  offices  and  additional  field 
representatives  now  bring  complete 
audio-visual  service  to  Southern  Xew 
England.  The  Hartford  office  which  for- 
merly housed  Hebert  Studios,  Inc..  has 
been  completely  remodeled  and  re- 
equipped  under  its  manager,  Malcolm 
Sauer.  Equally  well  equipped  for  service 
is  the  Providence  office  recently  opened 
under  Bill   Cooper. 

To  publici.ze  the  5,000  films — features 
and  shorts,  educational  and  entertain- 
ment— in  the  various  offices,  George 
Roghaar,  director  of  the  Vesco  Film 
Library  has  published  a  172  page  cata- 
log, including  a  28-page  equipment  sec- 
tion. 

1 34  Teach-O-Discs  Ready 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Company. 
353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  through 
its  newly  established  Au^io-Visual  Divi- 
sion, lists  134  titles  in  its  recent  printed 
announcement  of  the  new  Tcach-O-Disc 
series  of  recordings  prepared  as  a  teach- 
ing medium  for  school  use  in  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  These 
titles  cover  but  two  subjects — Literature 
and  History.  A  constant  flow  of  addi- 
tional Teach-0-Disc  titles  in  these  sub- 
jects is  planned,  as  well  as  titles  in  other 
subjects  such  as  Geography,  Biology, 
Foreign  Languages,  etc.  The  announce- 
ment also  carries  a  condensed  specimen 
of  the  teachers  guides  which  are  provid- 
ed with  each   Tcach-0-Discs. 

The  Rembrant  Portable  Electric  Pho- 
nograph, a  new  machine  designed  espe- 
cially for  school  use,  is  being  distributed 
to  schools  exclusively  by  the  new  orga- 
nization. This  phonograph  is  described 
as  having  a  5"  permanent  magnet  speak- 
er; 3-tube  amplification,  light  weight 
crystal  pickup  for  minimum  record  wear ; 
independent  tone  and  volume  controls ; 
and  indicator  light.  It  plays  10  and  12 
inch  records  at  78  r.p.m. ;  has  built-in 
compartment  holding  12  records ;  over- 
all w  eight  is  18  pounds ;  operates  on  al- 
ternating current  only  and  carries  a  fac- 
tory guarantee. 

New  RADIANT  Screen  Finder 

A  new,  slide-rule  type  Projection 
;  Screen  Finder  for  the  users  of  opaque, 
inovie,  slide,  and  strip  film  projectors 
has  been  introduced  by  Radiant  Screens. 
It  provides  information  on  the  correct 
Screen  model  to  use  and  on  the  audi- 
ence-handling cai)acity  of  a  given  screen, 
in  addition  to  permitting  the  solution  of 
such  problems  as  the  correct  screen  size 
to  use,  the  correct  distance  from  the 
screen  to  the  projector,  and  the  correct 


focal  length  lens  to  use.  This  useful 
data  is  available  by  a  simple  movement 
of  the  handy  slide,  it  is  said,  and  will 
prove  invaluable  to  all  Projection 
Screen   users. 

With  all  this  information  at  his  fin- 
gertips in  a  simple  form,  the  user  need 
never  wonder  whether  he  has  the  right 
lens  and  the  right  distance  to  the  Screen 
in  order  to  provide  clearly  visible  pic- 
tures for  his   entire  audience. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp..  1140  West 
Superior    Street.    Chicago   22.    Illinois. 

Richard  F.  O'Nell  and 
Wife  Die  in  Fire 

As  we  go  to  press,  shocking  news  comes 
that  fire  which  broke  out  in  their  New 
England  summer  cottage  where  they 
were  spending  the  week-end,  took  the 
lives  of  Richard  F.  O'Neil  and  his  wife 
during  the  night  of  June  1st.  "Dick" 
O'Neil  was  President  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion Service  in  Boston,  a  pioneer  dealer 
and  distributor  firm.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion Dealers,  and  recently  was  elected 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Allied  Non- 
Theatrical   F'ilm  Association. 

ANFA  Convention  Report 

The  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  As- 
sociation reports  a  record  attendance  at 
its  annual  Convention  held  in  New  York 
May  9-11.  The  several  hundred  regis- 
trants were  representative  not  only  of  the 
16mm  and  allied  photographic  industries, 
but  included  many  from  the  educational 
field.  This  year's  Convention  offered  the 
first  all-industry  trade  e.xhibit,  combining 
all  types  of  16mm  interests.  One  entire 
day  was  devoted  to  a  special  preview  of 
selected  16mm  motion  pictures,  including 
films  for  school  and  church,  for  adult  dis- 
cussion groups  and  for  entertainment.  In- 
dustry speakers  covered  various  topics  of 
policy  and  practice  relating  to  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  dealer  and  library  oper- 
ations. In  addition  the  program  presented 
such  speakers  as  Chester  .\.  Lindstrom 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Benjamin  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary- 
General  in  Charge 
of  Public  Infor- 
mation. United  Na- 
tions;  Nathan  Gol- 
den of  the  U.  ■  S. 
Department  of 
Commerce  and 
John  Bradley  of 
the  Library  of 
Congress.  C.  R. 
Reagan  of  the 
Film  Council  of 
America. 

Newly-elected  of- 
ficers of  ANFA 
are  President, 
Wm.  F.  Kruse, 
Manager  of  the 
Bell  and  Howell 
Films  Division ; 
Vice-  Presidents, 
Stan        .Atkinson, 


D.  T.  Davis  Company  Adds 
Educational  Consultant 

Beginning  July  1st,  Austin  S.  Dur- 
ham. Director  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in 
the  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky,  city  schools, 
will  be  associated  with  the  D.  T.  Davis 
Company  of  Lexington  and  Cincinnati 
as  Educational  Consultant.  Mr.  Durham, 
who  received  his  M.  A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  is  well-trained 
in  planning,  organizing,  financing  and 
directing  audio-visual  programs.  He  has 
been  a  classroom  teacher,  administrator, 
and  Director  of  Audio-Visual  activities, 
and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
problems  facing  school  systems  with  re- 
spect to  selection  and  efficient  use  of 
audio-visual  aids.  He  recently  organized 
the  Northern  Kentucky  Film  Bureau,  in 
which  three  school  systems  have  com- 
bined resources  to  form  their  own 
library.  Mr.  Durham  is  the  author  of 
many  articles  on  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aids,  which  have  appeared  in  educa- 
tional journals.  Among  other  duties,  Mr. 
Durham  will  edit  the  D.  T.  Davis  Com- 
pany's new  monthly  organ  to  be  called 
Visual  Varieties,  wh.ich  will  deal  with 
matters  of  interest  to  audio-visual  mind- 
ed  schools,   churches   and   other    groups. 

General  Films,  Ltd.  and  Sam  Goldstein, 
Commonwealth  Pictures  Corp.;  Secre- 
tary. Harold  Baumstone.  Pictorial  Films; 
Treasurer.  George  Cole,  King  Cole 
Sound  Service;  Directors,  Ed  Stevens, 
Stevens  Pictures;  Thomas  J.  Brandon, 
Brandon  Films ;  ■  Kent  Eastin,  Eastin 
16mm  Pictures  Co.' 

ANFA  Directors  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  August  3rd,  just  prior  to 
the  NAVED  annual  Convention.  In  the 
interim  a  special  committee  of  ANF.A  is 
engaged  in  an  exploration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  future  unity  between  the  two 
organizations. 

Photoarraphed  below  ar«:  Seated,  W.  L.  Hed- 
wig.  past  president  of  ANFA:  W.  F.  Kruse, 
newly  elected  president:  Horace  Jones,  out- 
joinn  president:  Sam  Goldstein,  re-elected  vice- 
president.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Stan  At- 
kinson, newly  elected  vice-president;  R.  F. 
O'Neil.  Wilfred  L.  Knighton,  Ed  Stevens.  Tom 
Brandon,  Kent  Eastin.  George  Cole  and  Clem 
Williams.  All  are  directors,  except  Knighton 
(executive  secretary)    and  -Cole    (treasurer). 
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FILMS 

A»tor    Plctnres    Corporntloil 

130  W.  46th  St.,  New  York   19.  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page    332) 
Bniler   Film    Service 

P.   O.   Box   2S28,   Hollywood    28,  Cal. 

404  N.  Goodwin   St.,   Urbana,   III. 
Bell   &  Howell   Co. 

1815  Larc>imont  Ave.,  Chicago   13,  111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   283) 
Brandon   Films,   Inc. 

1600    Broadway,    New   York    19,    N.    Y. 
( See   advertisement   on   page   290) 
Brtiy  StndloK,  Inc. 

729   Seventh    Ave.,   New  York    19 
Cnstle  Films,  Inc. 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza,    New   York    20, 
CntlMillc    MovIcK 

220   W.   42nd   St.,   New  York   18,   N.   Y. 

1409   79th   St.,   North   Bergen,   N.   .T. 
Colllnx    Motion    Picture    Service 

5021/2    St.    Paul    St.,    Baltimore    2,    Md. 
Commiinfty   Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2.    W.    Va. 
DeVrr   School   Films 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicago    14,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   284) 
Eastninn    Kodnk    Stores,    Inc. 

Kodascope   Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Educational  Projection  Service 

6600  Lehigh  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  111. 
Kncyclopaedin   Britannlcn  Films,  Inc. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  lU. 
Films,    Inc. 

330W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101   Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Frynn    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gallaciier   Film    Service 

123    S.   Washington,   Green   Bay,    Wis. 
Goneral   Films,   Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
HoflTberfc    Productions,    inc. 

620    Ninth   Ave.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  288) 
International  Film  Bureau 

84   East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago   1,  111. 
Internatlonnl   Film   Foundation,   Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   321) 
Knns   .Motion    Picture   iiertice 

1319   Vine   St..    Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 

432    N.    Calveit    St.,    Baltimore    2,    Md. 
Knov«-|edee    Builders    Ciiissroom    Films 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.   Y. 
Lewis    Film    Service 

1145    N.    MnrUet    St.,    Wichita    5,    Kan. 
(See  advertisement   on    page   326) 
Modem   Pictures.  Inc. 

1219   Farnum   St.,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   326) 
Ilfoicull*s    Inc. 

68  W.   48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
National    Film    Service 

14   Glenwood    Ave.,    Raleigh,  N.   C. 

309    E.    Main    St.,   Richmond,   Va. 
OfllcinI   Films,  Inc. 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Post   Pictures   Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  Y^ork  19,  N.  T. 
The  Princeton  Film  Center 

55    Mountain    Ave.,   Princeton,   N.   .T. 
Slindow  Arts  Studio 

1036  Chorro  St.,  San    Luis  Obispo,   Cal 
I  See   advertisement   on    page   326) 
S^mmel-Meser^-ey 

9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement    on   page   319) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

1.86-9  Shrine  Bldsr.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
Siviinl<*s    Motion    Pictures 

(120  N.  Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
(See   advertisement   on    page  329) 


Tcnchlnfc  Aids  E^xchnnee 

Box   1127,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See   advertisement   on   page   327) 
United   SpeclnllHts  Inc. 

150  E.   35th   St.,  New   York   16,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   331) 
A'ociitioiiai     t.iiidnncc     Films,     Inc. 

2718    Beaver    Ave.,    Des    Moines,    la. 
AVillliinis,    Brown    and    Knrlc.    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Yoiln.g:   America   Films,   Inc. 

18  E.    41st   St.,   New    York    17,   N.   Y. 
V'.M.C.A.    Motion    Picture    Bureau 

34  7   Madison   Ave.,   New  York    17 

19  S.   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700   Patterson   Ave.,    Dallas    1,    Te.\. 

Art   Zelller   Audlo-VlsnnI    Aids 
868    Broad   St.,   Newark,   N.    .1. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The    Ainpro   Corporation 

2839    N.    W^estern    Ave.,    Chicago    18 
(See   advertisement   on    page   289) 
Rell  A  Howell  Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicaero    13 
(See   advertisement   on   page  283) 
Calhoun  Coiiipnnr 

101    Marietta  St.,  N^V.    Atlanta   3.   Ha. 

1110%  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Collins    Motion    Picture    Service 

502Vi  St.  Paul  St..  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Community  Movies 

1426    W.    AVashington   St. 

Charleston    2,   W.   Va. 
DeVry    Corporation 

1111    Armitaee   Ave.,  Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on    page  284) 
F.nstmnn     Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

Kodascope    Libraries 

.156  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
niillneher   Film   Service 

123    S.   Washington,   Green    Bay,    Wis. 
General   Films,   Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    SasK. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hirsch   A   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813    Orchard    St.,   Chicago    14.    111. 
(See   advertisement  on   page  327) 
Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28    E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago   5,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   288) 
Kuns    .Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,    Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 

432  N.   Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
MoKull's  Inc. 

68    W.    48th    St.,    New   York    19,    N.    Y. 
Itndio   Corporation   of   America 

Educational    Dept.,   Camden,   N.   J. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   316) 
Raike    Compiiny 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan   Visual   Aids  Service 

409   Harrison   St..  Davenport,  la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449   W.   42nd   St.,   New   York   18,  N.   Y. 
Southern    Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
Victor    AnimatOKrapii    Corp. 

Davenport,    Iowa 

(See  sdvertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 
Visual     F^ducHtlun    incorporated 

12th   at    Lamar,  Austin,  Tex. 

602  N.  St.  Paul,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

M.    &   M   Bldg.,   Houston    2,   Tex. 
Williams,   Brown   and   Enrle,   Inc. 

918    Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia.    r.>. 
Words  &  Music  by  Mallory  Chnmlicrlln, 

152  Madison,  Memphis  3,  Tenn. 
.Art  Zelller  Audio-Visual  Aids 

868    Broad    St.,   Newark,   N.   J. 

SCREENS 

Da-Llte   Screen    Co.,   Inc. 

2723    N.   Crawford   Ave..   Chicago   39 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  bacit  cover) 
Frynn    Film    Service 

Film    Building,    Cleveland,   Ohio 
llirsch  &  Ka.ve 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
!flo(;uirs    Inc. 

68   W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.   Y. 


National    Film    Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 
309    v..    Main    St.,    Richmond,   Va. 

Socict.v    for   Visuiii    Educsition,   Inc. 

100    E.    Ohio    St.,    Chicagro    11,    111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Southern  Visual  Films 

r.Sfi-9  Shrine  Bids'.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
Willinms,   Brown   and    Enrle,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Curriculum  Films,  Inc. 

RKO  Bldg.,   Radio  City,  New  York  20 
(See   advertisement   on    page   287) 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co. 

353   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York   10,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   pages   308-9) 
Society   for   Visual   Education,   Inc. 
ino   F,.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Visual    Sciences.    Suffern.    New    York 

(See   advertisement   on   page   326) 
Willinnis.    Ilrown    and    Eiirle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vnunif  America  Films  Inc. 

18   E.   41st   St..   New   York   17,  N.   T. 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

RrookinK    Tntum, 

KelspyviUe.  Cal. 

(See   advertisement    on   page   326) 
Hirsch   <jt   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klme  Kolor  Pictures 

1701     Sonoma    Dr..    Altadena,    Cal. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   326) 
Klein    Jt    Onodmnn 

15  S.   10th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Shadow    Arts    Studio 

1036  Chorro  St.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   326) 
Socletv   for  Visual  Education.   Inc. 
100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Western    ColorHlms 

3734  N.E.  Chico  St.,  Portland   13,  Ore. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   327) 

SLIDES  (Standard  3 1/4x4) 

ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,  Chicago  5.  111. 
( See   advertisement   on    page   288 ) 
Keystone  View   Co. 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(See   advertisement   on    page    317) 
Radio-Mat    Slide   Co.,   Inc. 
222   Oakridge   Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,   Fla. 

(See   advertisement   on    vage   326) 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409  Harrison   St.,  Davenport,  la. 
Slldecrnrt    Plastic    Slides 
257  Audley  St.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American  Optical  Co. 

Buffalo  11,  N.  Y. 

(See   advertisement    on    page   286) 
Banaeii  Jt  L,oml>  Optical  C«. 

Roche.'ter    2.    N.    T. 

(See   advertisement   on    vage   281) 
Chas.  Beseler  Company 

243   E.   23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisemennt  on   page  282) 
IJeVry    Corporation 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicago    14,    111. 
(See  advedrtisement  on  page  284) 
General    Films,   Ltd. 

1534    13th   Ave.,   Regina,   Sask. 

156   King  St.,  W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
iiirsch   A   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Keystone    View    Co. 

Meadville,   Pa. 

(See  advertisement   on   page  317) 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outaide  back  cover) 
RaIke    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 
Southern  Visual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg..  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
Williams,    Brown    and    Enrle.    Inc. 

918    Che.stnut    St..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
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Staff 

Nelson    L.   Greenk — Editor   and   Publisher 

Paul  C.  Reed — Associate  Editor  and  Chair- 
man of  Editorial  Advisory  Board 

F.  Dean  McCluskv — Editor  of  Supple- 
mentary Publications 

William  S.  Hockman — Editor  for  the 
Church  Field 

Evelyn  J.  Baker — Advertising  Manager 

Josephine   Hoffman — Office    Manager    > 

Department  Editors 
John   E.   Dugan  -   Haddoii   Heights,   X.   J. 
Ann    Gale    ------    Chicago,     111. 

David   Goodman   -    -   -   New   York,   N.    V. 
Josephine    Hoffman    -    -    -    Chicago,    111. 
L.    C.   Larson    -    -    -    -    Bloomington,    Ind. 

Etta  Schneider  Ress  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

David  Schneider New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  E.   Schreihek Chicago,   111. 

Editorial  Advisory  Board 

Paul  C.  Reed,  Chairman 

Director,   Visual   and   Radio   Education. 
Rochester    Public   Schools. 

I.  C.  BoERLiN— Supervisor,  Audio-Visual 
Aids,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

James  Brown,  Director,  State  Department  <i( 
Audio- Visual  Education,  Richmond,  Va. 

Edgar  Dale,  School  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
University 

.^mo  DeBernardis,  Supervisor,  Audio- 
Visual  Education,  Public  Schools,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
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TO    THE 


LEDGE 


EDUCATORS   OF   AMERICA 


\ 


...  to  the  educational  leaders  who  seek  a  broader  understanding  of  the  film  medium  ...  to  the  men 
and  women  in  whose  hands  rests  the  future  of  this  powerful  educational  force ...  to  the  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  world  that  have  adopted  Simmel-Meservey  productions  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  curriculum,  Simmel-Meservey  addresses  this  timely  re-statement  of  policy : 


. .  .To  produce  only  those  films  which  will  motivate  con- 
structive student  thinking. 

...  To  employ  only  accepted  educational  techniques  and, 
with  the  aid  of  competent  research,  to  produce  material 
which  complements  the  existing  curriculum. 

. .  .To  maintain  a  standard  of  quality  above  all  consider- 
ations of  cost,  sponsorship  or  other  factors  which  might 
detract  from  our  primary  instructional  function. 

...  To  regard  the  educational  film  as  a  teaching  tool  capable 
of  infinite  adaptation  and  improvement  and,  to  welcome 
and  be  guided  by  recommendations  of  qualified  educators. 


. .  .To  maintain  maximum  interest  level  throughwell-paced 
realism  rather  than  unwarranted  artifice. 

...  To  regard  theclassroom  as  the  real  laboratory,  standing 
ever  beside  the  teachers  in  their  use  of  this  medium. 

. .  .To  assumean  active  responsibility  in  aiding  the  progress 
of  educational  techniques. 

. .  .Toregardas  an  honored  privilege  and  a  sacred  trust  our 
function  in  aiding  in  the  development  of  finer  men  and 
women  to  the  end  that  a  better  understanding  may  exist 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

—SIMMEL-MESERVEY 
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dependent  ti])on  its  commercial  collaborators  than  any 
other  r.spect  or  dei)artnient  of  the  educational  realm. 

— N.  L.  G. 


fT^i 


Our  Expanding  Program 

\HE  Educational  Screen  is  keeping  pace  with 
its  ever-broadening  audio-visual  field.  In  mere 
size  this  September  issue  is  a  record.  There 
are  more  special  articles  on  important  recent  develop- 
ments ;  the  departments  are  enlarged ;  the  news- 
gathering  is  stepped  up ;  illustrations  are  increased ; 
and  the  advertising  has  passed  all  previous  marks. 
The  expansion  program  will  be  gradual,  but  every 
issue  will  show  advance.  Change  and  increase  in  per- 
sonnel are  compulsory.  Readers  will  note  this  on  the 
title  page,  this  month.  In  October  a  further  announce- 
ment should  make  interesting  reading — df  a  new 
Managing  Editor  who  will  be  recognized  by  the  en- 
tire field,  both  educational  and  commercial,  not  only 
as  outstanding  in  things  audio-visual  but  as  ])eculiarly 
qualified  to  implement  the  larger  program  ahead  of 
Educational  Screen.  He  will  also  edit  a  special  section 
to  be  known  as 

The  Audio-Visual  Trade  Review 

This  new  feature  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this 
issue  on  pages  407  to  416.  It  will  offer,  every  month, 
a  comprehensive  overview  of  plans  and  projects,  per- 
sonalities and  products,  activities  and  achievements  of 
the  commercial  audio-visual  field.  It  will  select  with 
utmost  care  the  most  significant  material,  and  present 
it  in  a  manner  to  yield  maximum  informative  value  to 
the  educational  field. 

The  need  for  closer  understanding  between  the  two 
fields  has  been  often  stressed  in  our  pages.  Paul  C. 
Reed  of  the  Rochester  Public  Schools,  now  Associate 
Editor  and  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board, 
adds  fine  emphasis  to  this  idea  in  the  adjoining  column. 
His  interesting  "proposal"  for  1947  aims  precisely  at 
the  same  desirable  goal. 

The  educational  side  of  the  audio-visual  field  can- 
not aflFord  to  forget  that  its  total  equipment,  as  of 
today,  is  the  achievement  of  commercial  producers. 
It  could  never  have  come  from  the  educational  field 
itself.  The  wealth  and  power  of  industry  are  impossi- 
bilities for  education.  The  chemistry  of  emulsions 
and  reagents,  the  physics  of  light  and  lenses,  the  en- 
gineering and  mechanics  of  design  and  ])roduction — 
these  and  many  other  j^roblems  have  absorbed  for 
years  past  the  energies  and  the  millions  of  our  com- 
mercial colleagues.  Without  them  there  could  be  no 
cameras  or  projectors  today.  Even  a  photograpb.ic 
print  would  be  unknown  to  any  school.  The  field  that 
produced  such  a  heritage  should  be  better  known  to 
the  field  that  enjoys  it.  The  Educvtional  Screen 
means  to  contribute  as  it  can  toward  this  mutual 
acquaintance  and  appreciation,  toward  a  more  gen.uine 
and  cordial  understanding,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
fuller  service  it  seeks  to  render  to  the  field.  For  it 
remains  our  firm  belief  that  audio-visual  education  has 
alwavs  been,  is  now,  and  will  always  be  more  crucially 


A  Great  Date  for  1947 

1\"|0  one  who  attended  the  August  Convention  and 
1  1  Trade  Show  of  the  National  Association  of  Vis- 
ual Education  Dealers  could  doubt  that  this  infant 
industry  had  finally  come  of  age.  Only  a  half  dozen 
years  ago  NAVED  was  little  more  than  a  visionary 
idea  in  the  minds  of  such  practical  idealists  as  Reagan, 
Stackhouse,  Davis,  the  late  Dick  O'Neil,  and  others. 
Now  it  has  become  a  great  trade  association,  attracting 
almost  a  thousand  registrants  to  its  annual  conven- 
tion, providing  a  thoughtfully  constructive  three-day 
program  of  group  meetings  and  general  sessions  all 
aimed  toward  improving  the  materials  and  equipment 
of  the  industry,  and  improving  the  methods  and  prac- 
tices that  bring  these  materials  and  equipment  to  the 
users. 

Every  schoolman  who  has  purchased  audio-visual 
equipment  or  who  has  used  audio-visual  materials  in 
his  school  knows  the  importance  of  his  relationships 
with  the  representatives  of  equipment  manufacturers 
and  visual  materials  producers.  School  people  have 
learned  much  about  these  newer  tools  of  communication 
from  those  who  make  and  distribute  them.  Not  only 
have  these  "commercial  men"  brought  understandings 
of  their  own  particular  products  to  educators,  but  they 
have  spread  the  word  of  best  practices  and  procedures 
as  they  have  observed  them.  They  serve  a  valuable 
clearing  house  function  in  their  multiple  contacts  with 
school  people.  Growth  in  the  feelings  of  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  between  the  commercial  men  and  the 
educators  is  a  sign  of  the  maturity  that  has  come  in 
this  field. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  educators  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  for  attending  the  NAVED  Convention, 
for  they  would  have  come  away  with  greater  under- 
standings of  the  problems  of  the  industry  and  greater 
appreciation  of  the  men  who  are  dealing  with  these 
problems.  Also  they  would  have  seen  one  of  the  best 
displays  ever  presented  of  new  visual  materials  and 
equipment.  Plans  should  be  startetl  right  now  for  next 
year  to  bring  together  every  educator  and  every  person 
interested  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  equipment  and 
materials.    Here  is  a  proposal. 

For  1947  why  not  jointly  planned  conventions  of  all 
the  organizations  in  this  field — The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Visual  Education  Dealers,  The  Educational  Film 
Library  Association,  The  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film 
Association,  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  and  others?  All  would  plan  conventions 
for  the  .same  time  and  the  same  city.  Each  organiza- 
tion would  retain  its  own  iden'ity  and  have  its  own 
meetings.  But  there  would  be  joint  meetings  for  a 
maximum  interchange  of  ideas  and  experience,  and 
there  would  be  a  single  trade  show  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  all.  Such  a  combination  of  conventions  would 
be  so  significant  and  important  that  no  one  interested 
in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education  could  afford  to 
miss  it.  It  would  be  the  one  great  date  of  1947  for 
all  who  are  visually  minded.  P.  C.  R. 
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Audio-visual  instruction  by  athletes,  coaches 
and  experts  . . .  that's  the  modern  way  to  teach ! 


What  could  be  better  than  having  renowned 
experts  appear  in  person  to  help  your  athletic 
training  program? 

The  answer  is— Official's  new  sound-on-film 
"instructive  SPORTBEAMS!"  For,  in  these  films, 
experts  not  only  tell  and  show  their  secrets, 
but  utilize  sure-fire  camera  techniques,  as  well! 


THE  IHCOMPARABLE  BILL  TILOEN 

makes  the  principles  of  big- 
tennis  performance 
crystal-clear  In  two  great  new 
films  I  TENNIS  FOB  BEGIN- 
NERS teaches  the  fundamen- 
tal s -ADVAN^EDJTENNIS.' 
the  techniques  that  real  ex- 
perts use!  Both  narrations  and 
demonstrations  are  by  "Big 
Bill"  himselt. 


"OFFENSIVE  fOOTBALL,"  for  instance,  not  only  presents  big- 
time  teams  in  action,  but  shows  plays  in  s-l-o-w 
motion,  plus  many  animated  diagrams,  closeups, 
superimposed  titles  and  stop-action! 
■DEFENSIVE  FOOTBALl"  is  equally  clarifying.  Both  films  are 
narrated  by  Ken  Carpenter;  are  available  on  16mm. 
sound-on-film.  See  your  dealer... or  mail  the 
coupon  below! 


FOB  MUSIC  CUSSES  I  ignacepaderew- 
SKi  plays:  Chopin's  polonaise 
...Beethoven's  moonlight 
SONATA   and   paderewski's 

MINUET  in  0...LISZT'8  HUN- 
GARIAN RHAPSODY  No.  2. 

FBEEI  Sand  coupon  for  32-paga 
1947  Catalog  of  over  230  subi«cls 
—greatest  variety  of  selected  shor^ 
films  from  any  one  source  I 


W^i'^BrifliflSSiiiir 


Be  sure,  make  it— 


OHICIAl  fSjjfc 


'•••.  IMC. 


'6  m        e 

;*DVANCEDswL'i°'^^"S  *"  '""coio""- 

■  — _____^  """  '"biert. 


25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19^  N. 
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KEEP  YOUR  SCREEN 


M/i^£ 


An  opaque  projector  can  keep  your 
screen  as  alive  and  up-to-date  as  the 
latest  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Just  such  a  projector  is  the  Spencer 
Model  VA  Delineascope.  With  it  you  can 
project  printed  pages,  maps,  photographs, 
stamps,  coins,  and  other  specimens  not 
readily  obtainable  in  slide  form. 

This  versatile  Delineascope  also  ac- 
commodates lantern  slides  and,  with  at- 


tachments, 2"  X  2"  shdes,  sHdefilms,  and 
micro-slides. 

More  than  50,000  teachers  have  re- 
quested our  free  manual:  "Opaque  Pro- 
jection— A  New  Frontier  in  Teaching.'" 
For  your  copy  write  to  Dept.  .112. 


American 


Optical 

COMPANY 

Scientific  Instrument  Division 

Buffalo  1»,  New  Yock 


TTlamdcie^ii^'&m  (^  the  SP^HZ^R  jjcien/i^le  Jm^pHmiefiii 
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Films  for  Tomorrow 

A  thoughtful  study  of  educational  potentialities  of  films 
based  on  the  author's  addresses  before  the  Philadelphia 
Alliance  and  the  Educational  Film  Library  Association. 


THOMAS  BAIRD 

Director,  Film  Division 

British  Information  Services 


TO  sjjeak  with  seeming  authority  on  the  future 
of  any  subject  calls  for  some  temerity  on  the 
part  of  the  forecaster.  But  where  angels  may 
fear  to  tread,  it  is  not  necessarily  folly  to  foretell,  for 
only  by  forecasting  the  future  can  we  shape  it.  Our 
thought  about  the  future  can  become  our  plan  for  the 
future. 

In  tracing  the  graph  of  the  future,  we  may  use  two 
references — the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  require- 
ment of  the  future. 

The  past  history  of  film,  short  as  it  may  be,  reveals 
that  film  has  already  taken  several  forms  ;  just  as  print- 
ing allows  us  to  produce  books  on  a  variety  of  topics 
and  subjects  and  in  different  styles,  so  film  already  has 
its  own  forms.  There  are  story  films  which  compare 
with  the  novel.  There  are  non-fiction  films  which  re- 
cord history  and  travel.  There  are  teaching  films  which 
compare  with  the  educational  textbooks  and  some  which 
can  be  used  as  classroom  aids  to  teaching  curricular 
subjects  in  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  newsreels  we 
see  a  form  comparable  to  the  periodical,  if  not  the  news- 
paper. 

Because  the  film  has  already  many  forms  and  styles, 
it  is  likely  that  there  is  not  a  single  future  for  films 
but  many  different  futures. 

Let  us  try  to  see  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  what  is  now  happening  to  several  types  of  film. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  it  were  well  to  remember 
that  film  is  an  expensive  medium.  The  writer,  with  a 
penny  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  wrapping  paper,  can  re- 
tire to  his  garret  and  compose  a  great  sonnet.  With  a 
little  more  paper,  he  may  write  a  great  novel.  The 
painter,  with  paint  and  canvas,  can  paint  a  great  pic- 
ture with  little  financial  outlay.  The  orator  need  ex- 
pend only  his  own  breath,  the  composer  only  his  energy 
and  a  little  ink.  No  such  easy  access  to  the  materials 
of  his  craft  lies  open  to  the  film  maker.  It  is  true,  a 
script  may  be  written  in  an  attic,  a  production  planned 
in  a  man's  mind,  but  to  translate  the  idea  or  script  into 
a  finished  film  is  a  costly  venture.  Even  the  simplest 
film  involves  the  collaboration  of  many  craftsmen  and 
the  expenditure  of  much  money  on  costly  materials, 
equipment  and  processing.  We  must,  therefore,  always 
remember  that  the  creation  of  a  film  is  not  only  an 
artistic  or  a  creative  venture,  it  is  also  an  industrial 
project.  For  this  reason,  most  films  require  to  earn  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  their  retailing.  Most  films  re- 
quire eventually  to  be  sold  to  you  and  me  and  the  rest 
of  the  general  public  and  this  puts  the  creative  artist 
eventually  at  our  mercy,  or  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
sell  his  film  to  us.  Few  producers  can  afford  to  defy 
public  taste,  or  the  opinion  of  the  film  salesmen  and 
make  the  film  which  they  want  to  make  irrespective 
of  public  opinion  or  public  taste. 


The  expensive  cost  of  production  is  seen  particularly 
clearly  in  the  field  of  the  entertainment  film.  A  com- 
mercial entertainment  film,  produced  for  popular  show- 
ing, often  has  a  budget  running  into  millions  of  dollars. 
The  motion  picture  industry  is,  therefore,  perhaps  more 
of  an  industry  than  anything  else,  and  like  all  other  in- 
dustries, it  serves  its  retail  trade.  Those  who  rail  against 
the  lack  of  imagination,  the  poor  taste  and  tiie  shallow 
political  outlook  of  commercial  film  producers  would  do 
well  to  remember  this.  They  should,  perhaps,  be  grate- 
ful that  such  an  industry  does,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
duce a  film  which  can  be  called  imaginative  or  even 
great. 

If  the  same  critics  of  the  film  industry  were  to  apply 
their  same  tests  and  criticisms  to  the  publishing  of 
books,  or  to  the  publishing  of  music,  they  would  prob- 
ably find  no  greater  proportion  of  true  value  in  these 
worlds.  If  Hollywood  and  the  other  motion  picture 
centres  of  the  world  produce  a  dozen  first-class  films 
in  a  year,  they  are  probably  doing  as  well,  by  an  artistic 
standard,  as  the  book  publishing  centres  and  the  music 
publishing  centres  of  the  world.  And  I  submit  that  it 
is  economically  easier  for  a  creative  artist  in  writing 
or  music  to  create  a  masterpiece  than  it  is  for  a  crafts- 
man in  the  film  indu.stry. 

Remembering  then  the  economic  situation  in  the 
world's  motion  picture  industry,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  any  great  development  of  imagination  in  the 
years  immediately  to  come.  So  long  as  the  cinema-go- 
ing public  continues  to  find  the  films  as  they  are  to  its 
liking,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  film  producer 
should  change  his  style.  As  soon  as  the  cinema-going 
public  reject  the  published  films,  rest  assured  that  the 
producers  of  films  will  protect  their  fantastic  invest- 
ments by  providing  what  the  public  want.  When  good 
taste  pays  dividends,  the  producer  will  be  interested, 
but  not  until  then.  The  future  of  the  entertainment  film 
is,  therefore,  in  the  cinema-goer's  hands.  If  the  cinema- 
g©er  will  patronize  what  you  and  I  might  believe  to  be 
the  "good"  films,  there  will  be  more  of  them ;  as  soon 
as  they  reject  the  trivial  and  the  shallow  and  the  vulgar, 
there  will  be  less  of  these.  But  I  can  find  little  evi- 
dence that  Hollywood,  in  its  present  output,  is  not  judg- 
ing well  the  public  taste. 

Let  those  who  criticize  commercial  films  remember 
this  well.  Let  us  also  hope  that  they  will  go  on  criti- 
cizing and  pointing  out  to  the  motion  picture  industry 
other  possibilities  of  films  which  will  ajijieal  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  it  is  likely  that  before  there  is  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  public  taste  for  films,  other  forces  will 
have  to  work  and  have  their  say.  Perhaps  the  war  was 
such  a  force  and  has  engendered  here  and  there  a  sense 
of  new  values  which  will  create  a  taste  for  a  different 
and  better  kind  of  film.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
war  experience  will  tend  to  turn  people  away  from  any 
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The   Science  School   of  Achimota   College,   West   Africa,   which   is  well   equipped   with 
laboratories,  a  Library  and  biological  museum — presented  in  the  BIS  film,  "Achimota." 


film  which  brings  any  more  reahty  to  our  difficult 
daily  lives  and  perhaps  will  cause  us  to  seek  even  more 
distraction  and  make-believe.  It  would  certainly  seem 
true  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  cinema-going  public 
to  prefer  singing  and  dancing  and  color  rather  than  any 
glimpse  of  reality  in  the  world  of  today.  But  be  sure 
that  the  motion  picture  industry  will  serve  the  tastes 
of  the  pulilic. 

During  the  war  we  have  had  many  examjiles  of  other 
kinds  of  film.  We  have  seen  commercial  film  produc- 
ers turn  away  from  their  breadwinning  to  serve  other 
purposes.  Films  have  been  made  which  have  helped 
to  inspire  ]5eople  through  dark  days;  films  have  been 
made  to  bring  real  knowledge  of  everyday  living  in  a 
wartime  world  to  thousands  of  citizens ;  films  have  been 
made  to  help  soldiers  to  become  more  efficient.  Film 
makers  all  over  the  world  discharged  their  wartime  du- 
ties with  high  honor  and  we  are  likely  to  learn  soon 
whether  the  wartime  episode  will  affect  films  in  the 
theatres  or  in  the  other  film  worlds. 

Alany  of  the  commercial  film  directors,  who  turned 
their  back  on  the  trivialities  of  peacetime  film  produc- 
tion, found  a  freer  exjjression  in  the  documentary  and 
educational  field.  They  made  great  contributions  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  d(Kunientaries  and  many  work- 
ers in  the  documentary  field  learned  much  from  them. 
Many  of  them  have,  however,  with  equal  facility,  turned 
their  back  on  documentary  and  embraced  once  again  the 
commercial  ideal.  Faced  once  again  with  the  problems 
of  breadwinning,  they  have  become  the  competent  serv- 
ants of  tiie  public  taste.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  some  of  the  brilliant  directors  who  made  outstand- 
ing films  during  the  war  may  yet  demonstrate  that  the 
episode  was  not  a  passing  phase  and  we  may  yet  see 
more  no))le  films  if  the  public  will  pay  to  see  them. 

A  great  deal  of  the  non-fiction  film  making  during 
the  war  was  directed  towards  helping  us  all  to  do  our 
wartime  job  more  efficiently.  Films  were  made  to  speed 
up  the  teaching  of  skills  and  in  this  the  record  of  the 


U.  S.  Army  is  spectacular.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
•Statistics.  It  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  peace  loving  citizens,  by  virtue  of  seeing 
films,  were  able  to  learn  to  manipulate  the  engines  of 
war  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would  have  been 
possible  using  the  older  implements  of  teaching.  But 
I  believe  this  very  success  tends  to  carry  within  it  a 
great  danger.  It  is  presumed  that  we  are  serving  well 
the  purposes  of  education  when  we  speed  up  the  pro- 
cesses of  learning.  Perhaps  not  enough  attention  yet  is 
being  paid  to  the  content  of  what  we  teach.  I  think 
it  was  Lord  Curzon  who  said  that  the  only  appreciable 
difference  popular  education  had  made  in  England  was 
that  the  rude  remarks  on  lavatory  walls  were  now  lower 
down  than  they  used  to  be.  Perhaps  we  are  making  too 
much  of  this  speeding  up  and  not  giving  enough  atten- 
tion to  what  we  are  teaching.  I  am  thinking  of  the  kind 
of  film  which  concentrates  on  teaching  a  skill.  If  a  man 
can  learn  to  work  a  lathe  in  half  the  time,  it  will  serve 
him  little  if  he  is  to  be  unemployed.  If  a  child  can  be 
taught  by  film  to  read  a  year  earlier,  it  will  serve  him 
little  if  it  only  gives  him  access  to  trash  and  pulp ;  it 
will  serve  him  less  if  it  denies  him  the  experiences  more 
fitting  to  his  age.  The  old  instruments  of  teaching  serve 
well  enough  to  teach  us  a  mass  of  knowledge  and  skill 
for  which  we  find  little  service  in  our  daily  lives.  Per- 
haps we  should  pay  more  attention  to  a  film  which 
cuts  across  the  school  curriculum  than  to  one  which 
slavishly  serves  it.  Perhaps,  even  better,  we  should  ex- 
amine our  curriculum  and  see  how  far  it  serves  our 
needs  as  citizens.  1  think  we  would  find  that  it  serves 
us  ill.  Teaching  us  skills  we  never  use,  teaching  us 
content  which  is  invalid  in  our  daily  life. 

I  foresee  that  the  success  of  the  teaching  film  in  war- 
time will  burden  our  teachers  with  proposals  to  make 
films  which  teach  "how  to  do  it"  and  not  enough  films 
asking  the  questions  "'why  we  do  it". 

Many  articles  are  being  written  about  the  relation 
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Below:   "Children  of  the  City",   a  British   Ministry  of   Informa- 
tion film.     The  theme  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  further  treated 
in  another  film,  "Children  on  Trial"  (right). 


of  the  educator  to  the  film  producer.   That  is  interesting 
enough. 

But  many  of  us  who  have  been  concerned  with  edu- 
cation in  the  period  between  the  wars  now  reahze  how- 
ineffective  not  only  our  teaching  techniques  were  but 
how  poverty-stricken  was  the  substance  of  our  educa- 
tion. We  settled  for  the  teaching  of  formal  science  and 
mathematics  and  geography  and  g>'mnastics  and  now 
and  then  congratulated  ourselves  because  we  had  a  film 
or  two  to  help  us  tell  the  old,  old  stories.  But  some 
of  us  found  ourselves  beginning  to  worry  less  about 
the  science  film  and  the  cookery  film  and  the  geography 
film.  As  we  moved  into  the  war,  we  saw  children  all 
over  the  world  becoming  adult  in  a  degree  which  many 
adults  of  a  previous  generation  had  never  achieved.  In 
the  war,  children  came  to  know  life  and  death  and  many 
of  them  were  killed,  not  because  they  did  not  know 
their  science  or  geography  or  their  algebra,  but  perhaps 
because  their  educators  all  over  the  world  did  not  know 
their  contemporary  history  and  their  international  poli- 
tics. The  old,  outworn  curriculum  was  taught  well 
enough  without  the  new  instruments  of  film  and  radio 
and  shackling  these  new  instruments  to  the  old  curri- 
culum denied  them  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  new 
education.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  teachers 
in  the  period  between  the  wars  made  great  effort  to 
deny  the  new  instruments  their  opportunity  to  teach 
a  new  subject.  And  now  a  generation  of  children  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe  are  growing  up  quicker  than  the 
limping  curriculum  can  cope  with  and  in  America 
too,  I  suggest  that  new  working  conditions,  new  legis- 
lation and  a  new  war-time  way  of  life  have  had  a  deeper 
effect  than  formal  education,  and  the  daily  newspaper 
and  the  newsreel  film  are  teaching  the  adult  popula- 
tion a  geography  that  they  never  learned  in  their 
schools.  The  advent  of  a  great  world  civil  aviation 
scheme  will  ask  for  another  geography  which  school 
curricula  barely  dream  of.  The  job  for  the  educator  is, 
therefore,  not  to  line  up  the  film  producers  to  shackle 
films  to  the  old  formal  education,  which  can  get  on  well 
enough  without  them,  but  to  line  up  the  new  potentials 
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of  film  (and  also  the  new  potentials  of  every  other 
creative  medium)  to  help  crystallize,  clarify  and  make 
more  real  the  new  ideas  which  are  flowing  around  the 
world.  In  the  Atomic  Age  there  may  not  be  time  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  mistake  again.  The  factual  and 
dispassionate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  classroom  is 
not  enough  for  our  day-to-day  citizenship.  We  must 
extend  our  thinking  to  cover  the  problems  of  the  world 
we  live  in. 

The  business  of  the  government  jiroviding  films  of 
world  problems  is  of  course  suspect  in  many  quarters, 
and  before  We  go  any  further,  we  might  look  this  prob- 
lem straight  in  the  face.  Too  long  has  the  odium  of 
Hitler's  bludgeoning  of  the  minds  of  the  German 
people  been  allowed  to  mask  the  real  significance  of 
a  government  information  service — the  real  necessity 
to  inform  and  give  understanding  to  the  community, 
whether  that  community  is  living  at  peace  or  at  war. 

During  the  war  this  special  function  of  film,  to  dis- 
cover and  articulate  our  daily  life  and  to  illumine  it 
with  new  thoughts,  was  greatly  developed.  It  was  a 
time  when  we  saw  many  nations  and  many  citizens 
take  up  their  responsibilities ;  we  saw  men  sail  abroad 
to  fight ;  we  saw  people  who  stayed  at  home  and  who 
did  not  run  away  either  from  the  enemy  or  from  their 
jobs  or  from  their  responsibilities ;  we  saw  people  carry 
on  their  work  or  take  on  new  jobs  with  a  vigour  and 
imagination  unprecedented. 

The  war  was  fought  well,  not  only  with  the  sweat 
and  toil  of  arms  but  in  peoples'  minds,  because  they 
knew  a  great  deal  about  it.  Radio,  press  and  films 
recorded  and  described  the  situation  as  no  other  event 
in  history  had  been  recorded  before,  and  this  was  done 
while  the  battle  still  raged.  But  they  did  more,  they 
pictured  ideas — the  ideas  we  fought  for  and  also  the 
ideas  in  the  enemy's  mind. 

And  now  the  problem  is  the  conduct  of  the  peace 
and  it  will  matter  little  what  we  as  individuals  want 
of  this  world  if  we  do  not  get  peace  and  are  prepared 
to  settle  merely  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

It  could  be  argued,  without  nuich  difficulty,  that  our 
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record  in  the  peace  is  not  so  good.  We  have  brought 
liberation  to  two  continents,  but  there  are  some  who 
ask  already  have  we  brought  food,  have  we  brought 
hope?  If  we  fail  to  bring  unity  not  only  among  the 
Allies  but  to  all  the  liberated  territories,  Naziism  may 
yet  live  in  the  hope  that  the  world  will  turn  again  to 
its  rejected  New  Order.  Some  say  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  the  world  unless  there  is  new  evidence  of  a 
profound  belief  among  all  the  Allies,  which  we  can 
share  with  the  liberated  countries,  to  prove  that  we 
can  save  the  world  for  the  right  things  and  for  the 
right  way  of  life. 

Looking  back  on  the  last  peace  it  is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  event  and  to  say  that  we  failed  because  we 
did  not  know.  This  time  it  will  be  less  easy  to  say 
that  we  do  not  know.  Great  new  powers  for  explain- 
ing the  problems  and  the  jobs  to  be  done  are  to  hand. 
To  have  an  idea  of  how  powerful  and  effective  they 
are,  we  have  only  to  look  at  what  we  have  done  in 
the  war. 


A    "Country    Town",    one    of    the    films    on    British    life. 

In  England,  we  have  seen  the  Government  take  up 
the  challenge  to  tell  the  people  what  the  war  was  about 
and  what  was  required  of  people  in  their  everyday  citi- 
zenship. We  have  seen  the  Government  conscious 
enough  (jf  its  stewardship  to  explain  its  actions  and 
explain  what  wartime  citizenship  demanded.  This  was 
done  not  onlv  in  the  magnificent  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  but  in  more  humble  ways,  in  pamphlets  and 
booklets,  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio  and  in  films. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  seen  the  War  De- 
partment conscious  of  its  obligations  to  a  citizen  army. 
We  have  seen  film  after  excellent  film  come  out  to 
explain  to  the  soldier  what  the  war  was  about  and  to 
tell  the  public  what  the  Army  was  doing. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  how  in  both  our 
countries  the  Governments  and  the  official  organiza- 
tions have  described  the  battles  and  the  victories.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  through  such  a  film  as  Desert 
Victory,  the  people  of  many  nations  could  follow  and 
understand  the  fight  as  it  was  being  fought.  This  is  a 
remarkable  and  unprecedented  fact,  and  we  should  re- 


member that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  and 
won  three  days  before  anyone  in  London  knew.  But 
this  is  a  spectacular  example  and  not  the  most  impor- 
tant one.  There  are  many  humble  films  which  have 
played  as  important  a  part. 

When  the  war  came  to  England  all  of  us  were 
required  to  learn  a  new  citizenship.  All  of  us  had  to 
learn  how  to  keep  alive  and  how  to  get  along  in  an 
island  bombarded  by  the  enemy  and  threatened  with 
invasion.  Many  films  were  made  and  shown  to  the 
whole  cinema-going  public.  There  were  films  to  teach 
people  the  pattern  of  their  new  citizenship  and  of  their 
new  way  of  life.  We  had  to  learn  how  to  do  the  black- 
out, how  to  build  the  shelter,  how  to  care  for  our  gas 
masks,  how  to  protect  our  children's  health  and  even 
how  to  make  the  best  of  Spam. 

At  that  time  it  was  my  job  to  see  that  such  films 
were  shown  to  people  who  could  not  readily  get  to 
cinemas:  to  show  them  to  factory  workers  in  the 
lunch  hour  break  at  noon  and  midnight,  to  take  them 
to  the  mining  villages  in  the  valleys  of  Wales  and  to 
farms  in  East  Anglia ;  to  have  them  shown  at  shipbuild- 
ing yards  on  the  Clyde  and  to  the  small  holders  in  the 
Hebrides.  In  this  way  we  learned  to  recognize  their 
value.  We  saw  how  people  who  would  normally  have 
been  remote  from  the  danger  areas  get  into  line  and 
realize  and  identify  themselves  with  every  fighter  in  the 
island  or  overseas.  We  saw  being  created  in  our  hands, 
a  new,  vast  and  important  instrument  in  the  public's 
education. 

The  Peace  calls  again  for  every  organization  to  take 
up  the  challenge  and  assume  its  responsibility.  It  won't 
matter  much  if  we  don't  have  every  instructional  film 
telling  us  how  to  drive  a  car  or  how  to  cook  a  steak, 
if  there  are  no  cars  or  steaks.  It  will  matter 
very  much  if  the  people  of  the  democratic  coun- 
tries, the  people  of  the  United  Nations,  fail 
to  realize  the  challenge  which  still  faces  the  peace-loving 


In  Cornwall,  the  fields  run  down  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs. 
From   "Cornish   Valley"   (British   Information   Services). 

nations.  But  if  every  organization  in  its  particular  field 
will  teach,  and  teach,  and  teach,  the  important  issues 
which  will  come  before  men's  judgment  and  will  devote 

(Concluded  on  page  368) 
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Two-by-Two  Slides  -  and  How! 


MARK  J.  FLANDERS 

Director,  Audio-Visual  Education 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Public  Schools 


Showing  the  wide  range  of  uses  by  schools,  and  prac- 
tical methods  for  school  production  of  2  x  2  slides. 


SELDOM  are  so  many  good  qualities  combined  in 
one  powerful  aid  to  learning  as  we  find  in  the 
two-by-two  slide.  It  is  small,  easily  handled,  light 
in  weight,  and  inexpensive ;  and  the  projector  which 
puts  it  on  the  screen  has  the  same  identical  advantages. 
Through  its  low  cost  it  can  meet  that  ideal  require- 
ment,— often  mentioned  in  talks  on  visual  education 
but  dismissed  with  "-  -  of  course,  that  is  impossible 
as  yet,"  -  -  of  being  deposited  in  each  building  for 
use  by  the  teacher  exactly  when  wanted. 

We  find  a  multitude  of  uses  for  two-by-two  slides. 
A  pupil  may  bring  in  some  pictures,  cartoons  and 
charts  which  he'd  like  to  use  on  slides  in  connection 
with  an  oral  report.  A  set  of  slides  may  be  developed 
on  a  unit  of  study.  We  may  want  to  review  a  year's 
history-making  news  as  told  in  newspaper  headlines, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  slides  will  do  it.  Our  files  con- 
tain sets  of  slides  on  Lincoln,  the  Constitution,  infla- 
tion, synthetic  rubber,  and  many  other  topics ;  collec- 
tions from  old  files  of  Harper's  Weekly  and  Godey's 
Lady's  Book.  A  collection  of  photos  taken  in  our  com- 
munity more  than  40  years  ago  was  recently  "re-dis- 
covered" by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  now 
recorded  as  a  set  of  much-used  two-by-two  slides.  A 
map  or  chart  slide,  projected  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
can  be  quickly  traced,  then  the  tracing  may  be  quickly 
filled  in  with  color  and  desired  details  to  give  a  tem- 
porary or  permanent  map  or  chart  for  classroom  use. 

There  are  many  uses  for  such  slides  outside  the  class- 
room, also.  Our  Seniors  at  East  High  School  have 
repeatedly  used  slides  made  from  baby  pictures  or  in- 
formal snapshots  of  prominent  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  as  a  part  of  "Senior  Day"  activities.  Slides 
made  from  application  photos  have  been  used  to  intro- 
duce new  teachers  at  the  first  teachers'  meeting  in  the 
fall.  At  a  party  given  for  a  retiring  high  school  prin- 
cipal, a  collection  of  70  slides  made  from  the  school 
annuals  through  his  28  years  of  service  brought  back 
many  pleasant  memories.  Slides  providing  six-foot 
images  of  the  "fighting  faces"  of  football  stars  make 
good  pep  meeting  material.  By  means  of  slides  shown 
at  a  Farm  Bureau  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago,  parents 
were  "taken  on  a  tour"  of  nearby  farms,  viewing  4-H 
Club  boys  with  their  steers,  rabbits,  and  other  projects. 
Other  uses  without  limit  keep  presenting  themselves. 

Any  moderately  serious  camera  fan  with  a  35mm. 
camera  needs  but  little  additional  equipment  (much  of 
which  he  can  make)  and  a  bit  of  study  and  practice  to 
make  good  two-by-two  slides  to  supplement  the  excel- 
lent commercially  produced  slides  already  available.  A 
good  beginning  can  be  made  with  a  single  home-made 
copying  stand  10>^  inches  high,  by  means  of  which 
post-card  size  pictures  are  copied.  With  this  stand,  a 
half-inch  extension  tube  is  needed  for  the  camera  lens, 
but  no  supplementary  lens  is  required.   Or  a  start  might 


be  made  witli  a  stand  2/5-^  inches  high,  which  covers 
an  area  about  13x19  inches  when  a  portrait  lens  is 
added  to  the  regular  camera  lens,  without  the  exten- 
sion tube.  This  size  will  cover  the  upper  portion  of 
a  newspaper  front  page,  showing  headlines,  the  cartoon, 
etc.  Other  stands  may  be  added  as  needs  require  and 
time  permits.  My  collection  at  present  includes  nine 
stands  in  assorted  sizes,  covering  areas  from  13x19 
inches  down  to  2^  x  4  inches  when  the  camera  is 
equipped  with  various  combinations  of  the  regular  lens, 
short  extension  tube,  and  three  supplementary  lenses 
(-1  diopter,  -2  diopter,  and  portrait).  A  chart  showing 
working  distances  (height  of  stands  from  copy  to 
camera  front)  and  areas  covered  with  dififerent  combi- 
nations of  extension  tubes  and  supplementary  lenses 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  manufacturers  of  Argus 
cameras.  Permission  has  been  received  to  reproduce 
the  chart  with  this  article,  and  it  should  be  useful  with 
any  35mm.  camera  with  a  50mm.  (two-inch)  lens. 

Basic  construction  of  the  copy  stands  is  evident  from 
the  photographs.  Details  and  exact  dimensions  may  be 
varied  according  to  materials  available  and  the  ideas  of 
the  individual  builder.  A  stand  must,  of  course,  be  per- 
manently rigid.  Openings  in  the  top  must  permit  free 
use  of  all  camera  adjustments,  and  the  camera  must  be 
supported  firmly,  lens  downward,  held  in  unvarying 
position  by  the  little  strips  fitting  snugly  around  the 
camera  position. 

Cutting  the  opening  in  the  base  is  the  final  major 
step  in  construction.  To  establish  the  size  and  location 
of  this  opening,  place  the  camera  in  position  on  the 
stand,  lens  "wide  open,"  shutter  open  on  "time,"  camera 
back  opened,  and  a  small  piece  of  ground  glass  (rough 
surface  downward)  covering  the  film  or  image  posi- 
tion. Place  any  convenient  copy,  such  as  a  piece  of 
newspaper,  on  the  base  of  the  stand.  Illuminate  it 
brightly,  and  focus  for  a  sharp  image.  Remove  the 
copy,  and  draw  directly  on  the  baseboard  a  rectangle 
slighdy  smaller  than  the  area  shown  in  the  image.  The 
ruled  rectangle  is  then  cut  out,  edges  are  beveled  to 
reduce  shadows,  and  the  rim  or  whole  base  is  painted 
black.  It  is  now  necessary  to  focus  the  camera  again, 
on  some  fine-line  copy  placed  under  the  base.  Use  a 
magnifier  to  get  the  sharpest  possible  image,  then  place 
a  mark  on  the  under  side  of  the  camera-support  board 
to  indicate  the  lens  adjustment.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  return  to  the  sharp  focus  later,  when  the  camera  is 
loaded,  without  use  of  the  ground  glass,  and  to  change 
from  stand  to  stand  for  pictures  of  dififerent  size,  on 
the  same  roll  of  film.  This  mark  is  not  needed  on 
stands  with  which  the  portrait  lens  is  used,  without 
lens-extension  tube. 

In  use,  the  stand  is  placed  directly  on  the  material 
to  be  copied,  and  the  part  that  shows  through  the  open- 
ing is  what  you  get  in  your  slide.    Pictures  somewhat 
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smaller  than  the  opening  may  be  "framed"  with  strips 
of  black  paper  to  eliminate  white  margins  and  unwanted 
material. 

In  making  black-and-white  slides,  two  ordinary  150- 
watt  lamps  in  reflectors  give  good  illumination  when 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  picture  to  be  copied, 
about  four  feet  from  the  picture  and  at  about  a  45  de- 
gree angle.  Even  illumination  is  more  easily  secured 
thus  than  by  using  smaller  lamps  closer  to  the  picture. 
With  the  camera  loaded  with  positive  film  and  the  lens 
stopped  down  to  f  11  (which  amounts  to  about  f  14 
when  the  half-inch  extension  tube  is  used)  an  expo- 
sure of  about  eight  seconds  gives  good  results  from  aver- 
age copy.  Experience  must  be  your  guide  for  longer 
or  shorter  exposures  when  picture  materials  vary  in 
type  or  tone.  When  in  doubt,  it  may  be  well  to  make 
two  or  three  exposures  of  different  length,  and  use  the 
positive  from  the  one  that  turns  out  best.  A  weight 
on  a  string,  suspended  from  some  convenient  nearby 
support,  can  be  adjusted  to  beat  seconds  for  timing  the 
exposures.  The  pendulum  will  be  very  close  to  40  inches 
long  to  swing  once  across  in  one  second,  and  if  the 
weight  is  heavy, —  a  pound  or  two — it  will  swing  a 
long  time  when  set  in  motion. 

"Positive"  film  is  simply  a  low-speed,  fine-grained, 
color-blind  film,  and  is  used  both  in  making  the  nega- 
tive strips  as  explained  above  and  in  printing  the  posi- 
tive transparencies  for  projection.  It  can  be  purchased 
from  or  through  photo  supplies  dealers,  in  rolls  of  50 
or  100  feet,  at  slightly  more  than  two  cents  per  foot. 
With  the  bulk-film  cartridge  loader,  rolls  of  around 
20  exposures  can  be  provided,  and  will  be  found  of 
convenient  length  for  handling. 

The  exposed  roll  of  film  may  be  tray-developed  in 
Eastman  Dektol,  Ansco  103.  or  similar  developer,  in 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  The  yellow-green  safelight 
used  for  enlarging  papers  is  safe  if  turned  so  that  no 
direct  light  (and  only  rather  weak  indirect  light)  strikes 
the  film.  When  the  image  shows  quite  distinctly 
through  the  back  of  the  film,  by  reflected  light,  develop- 
ment is  probably  sufficient.  Again,  experience  must  be 
your  teacher.  Properly  exposed  and  developed,  images 
will  present  good  tone  range,  and  the  spaces  between 
frames  will  be  completely  transparent,  without  fog. 
If  your  first  attempts  have  a  weak  or  fogged  appear- 
ance, watch  for  stray  white  light,  use  weaker  safe- 
light  if  necessary,  and  be  sure  that  the  developer  is  of 
proper  strength  and  temperature.  The  film  is  fixed, 
washed  and  dried  the  same  as  any  other.  A  few  drops 
of  wetting  agent  in  the  final  rinse  is  safer  than  wiping 
the  film  to  prevent  water  spots, — and  scratches. 

Positive  transparencies  for  projection  may  be  con- 
tact-printed in  a  number  of  ways.  Magazines  have 
printed  detailed  plans  for  several  devices  by  which  one 
frame  may  he  exposed  at  a  time.  In  my  own  first  at- 
tempts I  used  an  ordinary  5x7  printing  frame,  with 
slits  cut  through  the  ends  so  that  a  strip  of  35mm.  nega- 
tives could  be  threaded  between  the  glass  and  the  back. 
On  a  carefully  placed  short  piece  of  positive  film  about 
four  frames  could  be  printed  at  one  time.  Uncertain 
exposures  were  given  by  snapping  a  60-watt  lamp  on 
and  ofl:'  quickly  at  about  four  feet  distance,  and  fre- 
quently two  or  three  attempts  were  required  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  slide  quality. 


Equipment  for 
slide  -  making: 
copy  stand, 
pans  for  pro- 
c  e  s  s  i  n  g  film, 
lamps,  a  bulk- 
film  cartridge 
loader,  can  of 
film,  film  cart- 
ridge, exposure 
meter,  lenses, 
lens  -  extension 
tubes. 


Camera  placed 
in  position  in 
copy  stand. 
Stands  like 
these  can  be 
built  in  differ- 
ent   sizes. 


The  piece 
nailed  across 
the  uprights 
and  camera- 
support  board 
insures  perma- 
nent alignment 
and    rigidity. 


A  pencil  mark 
under  camera- 
support  board 
makes  it  pos- 
sible to  focus 
tube-and-1  ens 
combina- 
tion without 
return  to 
ground   glass. 


Top:  Printing  frame  with  back  held  firmly  in  place  by 
heavy  rubber  bands.  Center:  Frame  opened  up  for  loading. 
Bottom:  Supported  in  position  for  making  the  exposure. 
Below:  Copy  stand  with  heavy  corner  blocks  eliminated 
and   camera-support   board   improved. 


My  present  printing  method  is  not  offered  as  the 
"last  word"  in  this  line,  but  merely  as  a  simple  method 
which  requires  but  little  equipment  and  which  gives 
good  results.  I  hope  eventually  to  build  a  compact  box 
type  printer  by  which  I  can  quickly  produce  strips  of 
positives  on  either  paper  or  film,  but  that  box  is  as 
yet  only  in  the  sketch  stage. 

The  long  printing  frame  shown  in  the  photographs 
is  42  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  though  those 
exact  dimensions  are  unimportant.  It  is  built  mainly 
of  %  inch  stock,  and  some  glass  strips  salvaged  from 
the  scrap  box  of  window  glass  trimmings  at  a  store. 
The  42-inch  pieces  are  grooved  to  receive  the  glass, 
and  fastened  to  the  end  pieces  so  as  to  leave  space 
just  the  width  of  35mm.  film.  Thin  wooden  blocks  at 
the  ends  hold  the  glass  strips  in  place.  The  backing 
strip  is  slightly  narrower  than  35mm.  film,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  black  velvet  on  one  side.  Saw  cuts  about  an 
inch  apart  and  a  quarter  inch  deep  along  the  uncovered 
side,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  give  the  back  sufficient 
flexibility  to  allow  it  to  be  held  snugly  against  the  film 
along  its  entire  length.  The  back  is  held  firmly  in  place 
by  heavy  rubber  bands  cut  from  a  discarded  inner  tube, 
stretched  across  screw-eyes  as  shown. 

In  use,  a  strip  of  negatives  is  placed  next  to  the  glass, 
emulsion  side  up,  and,  using  only  weak  safelight  for  il- 
lumination, a  length  of  positive  film  is  cut  and  placed 
over  the  negatives,  emulsion  side  down.  The  back  is 
next  fastened  in  place,  pressed  down  firmly  along  its 
whole  length.  The  frame,  loaded  with  negatives  and 
film,  is  then  supported  on  edge  on  a  table,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  with  the  glass  facing  the  lamp  to  be 
used  in  the  exposure. 

The  problem  of  even  exposure  of  a  strip  of  film 
about  three  feet  long  is  solved  by  "distance."  By  the 
well-known  laws  of  physics,  if  the  lamp  were  only 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  center  of  the  frame,  the 
central  portion  would  receive  much  more  exposure 
than  the  ends.  Two  or  three  lamps  spaced  along  the 
length  of  the  frame  would  still  present  a  complicated 
problem.  But  a  single  15-watt  lamp  in  a  reflector 
clamped  to  a  chair  15  feet  or  more  away,  and  directed 
squarely  toward  the  center  of  the  frame,  gives  sufficient- 
ly even  illumination  along  the  whole  strip,  and  pro- 
perly exposes  the  film  usually  in  from  three  to  five 
seconds — as  timed  by  the  seconds  pendulum.  Copv 
negatives  are  apt  to  be  of  fairly  uniform  density,  and 
a  single  strip  of  positives  correctly  exposed  and  de- 
veloped should  provide  a  good  slide  from  each  frame. 

(Ciiiu-li«ic<l  on  page  384) 


Field  of  Coverage  Table  for  Closeup  Photography 
With  C  Series  Argus  Cameras 


Auxiliary 

Extension 

ricld  Covered 

Working  Distance 

Lens  Used 

Tube  Used 

3/4"xl" 

6" 

Copy 

Short  &  Long 

l"xlj4" 

7" 

None 

Short  &  Long 

l"xl54" 

7" 

Portrait 

Long 

l^"x2" 

8" 

None 

Long 

1/2"X2J4" 

9" 

-1 

Long 

2"x3"  to  4"x5" 

10" 

to  13'4" 

None 

Short 

4"x5"  to  5"x7" 

U%" 

to  17" 

-1 

Short 

5"x7"  to  9"xll" 

17" 

to  29" 

.2 

Short 

6^"x9^"  to  9i4"xl454" 

127/," 

to  20" 

Copy 

None 

9"xl3^"  to  19"x28%" 

18%" 

to  40" 

Portrait 

None 

Reprodaced  through 

courtesy   of 

Areas    Incorporated,    Ann    Arbor, 

Michigan. 
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A  Three-Directional  High  School  Program 

A  clear,  concise  description  of  a  tested  working  technique  for 
a  three-fold  program  of  motion  pictures  in  a  large  High  School. 


IN  tlie  larger  secondary  schools  a  well  rounded 
visual  education  program  can  be  developed  b\' 
building  it  around  three  separate  units,  1.  The 
classroom.  2.  The  department.  3.  The  assembly.  All 
of  these  situations  require  adequate  facilities  for  dark- 
ening the  rooms,  as  well  as  the  necessary  projection 
equipment  and  electrical  service  outlets. 

The  class  room  program  is  no  doubt  the  easiest  to 
carry  out.  As  a  result  the  greatest  activity  has  devel- 
oped here.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  classroom 
is,  of  course,  the  basic  unit  of  instruction.  Most  science 
classrooms  are  equipped  for  the  showing  of  pictures. 
Each  teacher  arranges  his  own  program  for  his  indi- 
vidual class.  Then  too,  the  variety  of  subject  matter 
in  the  various  science  subjects  makes  the  individual 
dass-rconi  program  virtually  a  necessity.  In  English 
and  History  classrooms,  however,  virtually  no  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  .showing  of  pictures.  This  is 
indeed  a  real  obstacle  in  the  development  of  a  classroom 
program,  because  of  the  initial  e.xpense  involved.  How- 
ever, in  these  subjects,  many  classes  even  in  the  same 
hour  are  studying  the  same  subject  matter  concur- 
rently. This  makes  possible  a  departmental  solution 
to  the  problem. 

In  our  high  school,  the  history  department  has  de- 
veloped a  departmental  program  in  visual  education 
which  has  been  very  successful.  The  first  step  was  to 
provide  a  suitable  projection  room.  Two  classrooms 
with  a  sliding  partition  between  were  chosen.  The  com- 
bined seating  capacity  is  about  175,  enough  for  5  classes 
of  35  each.  Drapes  were  provided  for  darkening  the 
room.  These  are  mounted  on  a  steel  track  and  con- 
trolled   by   cords.     Drapes    were    cho.sen    in    this   case 
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because  the  same  room  is  used  for  P.  T.  A.  meetings, 
etc.,  so  that  a  matter  of  decoration  was  involved.  Any 
method  is  satisfactory  which  jjroduces  effective  dark- 
ening. Color  pictures  cannot  be  shown  to  advantage 
unless  the  room  is  completely  dark. 

The  choice  of  a  screen  is  important.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  have  a  good  projector  and  a  good  picture 
and  then  show  it  on  the  wall  or  a  poor  screen  of  inade- 
quate size.  Good  shozvmanship  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  visual  education  program.  With  color  pic- 
tures and  mazda  light  projection  a  beaded  screen  is  a 
necessity.  The  size  chosen  was  8'xlO'  wall  type,  with 
metal  cover,  permanently  mounted.  The  width  of  the 
screen  should  be  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the 
room.  In  general  no  one  should  be  seated  closer  to 
the  screen  than  twice  the  width  of  the  screen  nor  far- 
ther than  six  times  the  width  of  the  screen.  It  is  true 
that  with  a  beaded  screen,  there  is  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  brilliance  of  the  picture  when  viewed  from  an 
angle  greater  than  25  degrees  from  the  perpendicular. 
It  has  been  our  observation  that  those  seated  beyond 
the  25  degree  angle  still  see  a  better  picture  than  with 
any  other  type  of  screen.  It  is  only  with  arc  light  pro- 
jection that  any  other  type  of  screen  can  be  considered. 

The  installation  of  a  sound  system  is  also  important. 
It  was  deemed  impractical  to  set  up  for  each  showing 
the  portable  speaker  that  comes  with  the  projector.  In- 
stead a  good  12  inch.  25  watt  speaker  was  mounted  per- 
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Educational  Screen 


manently  in  an  ade(|uate  baffle  on  the  wall  to  one  side 
of  the  screen.  The  impedance  of  this  speaker  must  be 
matched  to  the  output  impedance  of  the  projector.  A 
permanent  speaker  cord  was  run  from  the  speaker  to 
the  rear  of  the  room  terminating  in  a  wall  socket  near 
the  projector.  Another  short  cord  with  proper  plugs 
was  provided  to  connect  from  the  projector  to  the  wall 
socket.  This  makes  for  convenience  in  getting  ready 
to  show.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  draw  the  dark 
curtains,  pull  down  the  beaded  screen,  place  the  pro- 
jector on  the  stand,  plug  in  the  power  cord  and  the 
speaker  cord,  thread  the  projector  and  you  are  ready 
to  go.  The  quality  of  sound  produced  under  these  con- 
ditions is  satisfactory  but  not  perfect  because  the  acous- 
tic properties  of  the  room  are  not  perfect.  We  hope  to 
have  the  ceiling  and  part  of  the  sidewalls  sound  treated 
soon.   Then  our  sound  will  be  near  perfection. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  depart- 
mental program  was  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  motion 
pictures  which  would  correlate  with  the  subject  matter 
studied.  This  was  successfully  done  in  the  subject  of 
American  History  and  World  History.  Each  program 
was  planned  to  take  about  40  minutes  of  a  50  minute 
class  period.  This  means  about  four  reels  of  ten  min- 
utes each  can  be  shown.  All  reels  are  spliced  together 
and  put  on  one  large  reel  so  that  the  showing  is  con- 
tinuous. All  teachers  of  American  History  keep  to  the 
same  schedule  of  subject  matter.  Preparation  for  the 
picture  is  made,  in  the  class  periods  before  the  show- 
ing. Utilization  comes  the  day  after.  On  the  day  of 
the  showing  all  classes  in  American  History  meeting 
in  a  given  period  go  directly  to  the  projection  room 
for  the  presentation  of  the  picture.  Thus  the  showing 
is  repeated  each  period  during  the  day  as  necessary 
to  accommodate  all  classes.  This  program  has  been 
supported  enthusiastically  by  the  teachers  and,  need- 
less to  say,  the  students. 

The  assembly  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  visual  education  program.  Here  the  prob- 
lem is  to  produce  the  satisfactory  projection  of  16mm. 
sound  pictures  in  an  auditorium  seating  from  1200-1800 
people,  and  with  a  projection  throw  of  75'-90'.  In  our 
auditorium,  seating  about  1500  with  a  throw  of  85', 
this  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  brilliance 
of  the  picture  was  increased  in  three  ways. 

1.  By  using  a  beaded  screen.    Size  ll'xM'. 

2.  By  equipping  the  projector  with  a  2-bladed  in- 
stead of  a  3-bladed  shutter.  This  will  pass  more 
light  to  the  screen.  Flicker  is  not  apparent  at 
sound  speed  and  is  not  objectionable  at  silent 
speed. 

3.  By  using  a  1000  watt  short  life  lamp  at  the 
voltage  actually  delivered  at  the  projector,  in 
our  case  105  volts.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  1200  watts. 

The  brilliance  of  the  picture  will  be  further  increased 
by  the  use  of  a  coated  lens  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
This  is  a  postwar  development  which  at  present  is  avail- 
able only  on  new  projectors.  A  coating  on  all  surfaces 
of  the  lens  increases  its  light  passing  ability  about  15%. 
It  should  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  the  picture 
produced  is  equal  to  commercial  theater  quality  where 
an  arc  light  is  used.  It  is  not.  However,  the  quality 
is  such  as  to  make  an  acceptable  picture. 


Another  problem  was  to  provide  adequate  sound  pro- 
jection which  could  be  conveniently  used.  The  setting 
up  of  the  portable  speakers  with  100  ft.  or  more  of 
loose  cord  and  providing  a  stand  in  the  center  aisle  or 
over  the  backs  of  seats  for  each  showing  are  indeed 
discouraging  obstacles.  The  solution  is  the  installation 
of  a  permanent  sound  line  from  the  regular  projection 
booth  to  the  phono  input  of  the  amplifier  for  the  public 
address  system  of  the  auditorium.  This  phono  input 
is  usually  high  impedance.  The  regular  outlet  from  the 
projector  is  low  impedance.  So  to  prevent  distortion 
the  projector  must  be  provided  with  a  special  high  im- 
pedance outlet  to  match.  This  can  be  easily  done  by 
any  competent  sound  service  man.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  show  at  any  time  with  a  minimum  of  prepara- 
tion. Set  the  projector  on  the  stand  in  the  booth,  plug 
the  sound  line  into  special  outlet,  turn  on  the  public  ad- 
dress amplifier  which  is  always  in  position,  turn  up 
the  phono  volume  control  to  the  desired  level  and  your 
sound  is  there. 

This  plan  of  course  assumes  that  the  auditorium  is 
already  equipped  with  a  good  public  address  system  of 
adequate  power  and  quality.  In  our  case  a  35  watt 
amplifier  drives  two  12",  25  watt  speakers.  These 
speakers  are  placed  at  balcony  level  on  either  side  of 
the  stage  opening.  This  makes  them  about  fifty  feet 
apart.  We  were  told  that  this  arrangement  would  not 
be  satisfactory  when  the  voice  from  the  speaker  has  to 
be  synchronized  with  the  lips  on  the  screen,  that  the 
sound  must  come  from  one  speaker  placed  directly  be- 
hind the  screen.  This  condition  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible for  a  high  school  stage.  This  would  require 
a  perforated  sound  screen  which  would  decrease  the 
brilliance  of  the  picture,  and  also  the  removal  of  the 
special  speaker  after  each  showing  to  clear  the  stage 
for  other  activities.  It  is  our  experience  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  that  the  wide 
divergence  between  the  screen  and  the  speakers  does 
not  seriously  affect  lip  synchronism.  The  eye  and  the 
ear  seem  to  be  able  to  merge  the  two  stimuli  success- 
fully in  spite  of  the  divergence.  For  auditoriums  seating 
more  than  1800  and  with  a  projection  throw  of  100 
ft.  or  more,  the  16mm.  arc  projector  with  a  higher 
powered  amplifier  is  the  only  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
problem.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
arc  projector  will  give  nuich  more  satisfactory  ])rojec- 
tion  in  the  smaller  auditoriums. 

Now  what  about  the  availability  of  pictures  that  are 
suitable  for  an  assembly  program?  Nearly  every  16mm. 
film  library  has  many  pictures  that  are  very  desirable. 
English  classics,  lives  of  great  men  and  historical  films 
are  readily  available.  The  color  pictures  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney on  South  America,  and  many  other  government  re- 
leases are  exceptionally  desirable.  Many  industries  are 
producing  films  of  great  educational  value.  Many  films 
on  travel  and  the  air  age  are  also  excellent.  In  fact, 
the  field  is  so  rich  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  arrange  an  effective  assembly  program. 

Our  small  projection  room  is  used  by  classrooms  and 
departments.  The  football  coach  shows  his  recruits  how 
football  is  played  by  experts.  Physical  education  classes 
are  shown  films  on  health  and  posture.  Food  classes 
are  shown  films  on  diet  and  food  preservation,  human 

{Conchtded  on  page  375) 
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The  Curriculum  Clinic 


A  Neglected  Area 

i  i  Ti^ROM  the  first  lesson  to  the  last,  reading  should 

-I-  be  a  meaningful  process.  Instruction  must  lean 
heavily  upon  the  backgrounds  of  experience  the  chil- 
dren have."^  These  words  from  a  good  practical  text 
on  the  teaching  of  reading  are  repeated  here  to  stimu- 
late some  further  thinking  about  the  relationship  of 
visual  materials  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  That  is 
an  area — the  teaching  of  reading — that  has  for  too  long 
been  neglected  by  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  use 
and  production  of  audio-visual  materials,  and  espe- 
cially motion  pictures. 

Think  about  what  the  Bonds  said :  glance  back  and 
read  it  again.  Now  think  of  what  we  know  from  actual 
experience  and  from  what  we  have  read  about  the 
theories  and  use  of  visual  materials. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  are  sure  of,  it  is  the  value 
of  projected  pictures  when  used  purposefully  with 
classroom  groups  to  bring  them  planned  experiences 
that  approach  reality.  You  have  seen  the  Eastman  silent 
film.  The  Panama  Cattal,  or  Encyclopaedia  Britannica's 
Adventures  of  Bunny  Rabbit  or  Sound  Waves  and  Their 
Sources,  or  the  Government's  Plow  That  Broke  the 
Plains  used  with  classroom  groups.  And  if  you  have 
seen  it  used  well,  you  have  seen  the  interest  that  this 
seeing  experience  developed,  you  have  heard  the  mean- 
ingful discussions  that  this  kind  of  vivid  experience 
can  create.  You  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  motion 
pictures  in  providing  a  rich  background  of  experience. 
If  you  have  read  and  studied  some  of  the  standard 
texts  in  the  visual  field  like  Hoban's  "Visualizing  the 
Curriculum"  or  Dale's  new  "Audio  Visual  Methods  in 
Teaching",  you  know  something  about  the  theory  of 
the  function  and  importance  of  motion  pictures  in  mak- 
ing learning  meaningful. 

The  great  variation  in  backgrounds  of  children  when 
they  enter  school,  and  the  fundamental  aims  of  the  in- 
structional program  at  the  primary  level  make  it  im- 
perative for  the  primary  teacher  to  diagnose  those  dif- 
ferences and  to  broaden  the  base  of  meaningful  exper- 
iences for  all  the  children.  Yet  what  actually  happens? 
Verbalisms  begin  early  to  pile  upon  verbalisms.  Too 
often  a  teacher,  even  at  the  first  grade  level,  substi- 
tutes a  discussion  for  a  "meaningful  experience."  One 
child  may  have  visited  a  farm,  and  what  he  says  about 
the  cows  added  to  the  teacher's  words  about  cows, 
passes  for  "meaningful  ex])erience",  and  it  is  assumed 
the  group  is  ready  to  read  about  cows.  Of  course  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happens  in  city  schools,  but 
substitute  the  word  "policeman"  for  "cows"  and  the 
comment  will  typify  the  situation  in  too  many  rural 
schools. 

But  cows  and  policemen  are  not  the  only  abstrac- 
tions in  the  books.  The  pre-primers,  primers,  and 
readers  are  filled  with  words  that  are  abstractions  for 
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many  children.  Pigs,  chickens,  goats,  ponies,  boats, 
trains,  airplanes,  turtles,  snow,  bears,  clowns,  sandmen, 
brownies,  Christmas,  and  the  list  can  be  extended  in 
several  directions  dependent  upon  which  series  of 
readers  you  use.  Not  all  of  these  words  will  be  ab- 
stractions for  all — but  they  will  be  abstractions  for 
every  child  until  he  has  meaningful  backgrounds  of 
experience. 

Now  I  am  not  ignoring  the  fact  that  all  modern 
readers  are  well  illustrated.  Not  only  has  a  picture 
been  drawn  for  every  new  noun,  but  the  verbs  and 
sometimes  the  adjectives  are  cleverly  illustated  too. 
But  pick  up  a  reader  (I  think  most  any  one  will  do) 
and  take  a  look  at  the  pictures.  Imagine  yourself  with 
the  limited  background  of  a  six  year  old — a  city  six 
year  old  v/ho  has  never  seen  a  pig.  Now,  is  that 
picture  real — that  picture  of  a  happy  pig,  with  a  sun- 
bonnet  on,  talking  to  the  old  woman?  Is  that  reality? 
Before  you  answer,  remember  you  are  a  six  year  old 
who  has  never  seen  a  real  pig,  and  maybe  you  haven't 
even  seen  other  pictures  of  a  pig.  Now  this  may  be 
a  slight  exaggeration,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  drawings  in  the 
book.  These  may  help,  and  certainly  they  are  better 
than  just  the  words,  but  they  fall  far  short  in  provid- 
ing the  background  of  experience  that  is  needed. 

Granted  the  superior  value  of  the  excursion  or  field 
trip  in  building  meaningful  experiences — actually  tak- 
ing the  city  children  to  the  cows,  and  the  rural  children 
to  the  police  station — in  most  cases  this  is  just  not 
practical,  and  certainly  there  is  not  time  to  provide 
field  trips  for  all  the  experiences  that  children  must 
have.  It  is  at  this  point,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
great  potential  power  of  the  sound  motion  picture 
should  be  called  into  play  as  it  never  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Motion  pictures  should  be  used  systematically  and 
extensively  throughout  the  primary  grades  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  building  the  backgrounds  of  experi- 
ence that  children  must  have  if  reading  and  learning 
are  to  be  meaningful  processes.  Where  are  the  schools 
that  are  doing  this  today  ?  Where  are  the  teachers  who 
are  making  regular  and  frequent  use  of  motion  pictures 
in  relation  to  their  teaching  of  reading?  If  there  are 
such  teachers,  their  specific  practice  and  experience 
should  be  set  down  in  writing  and  published.  This 
Curriculum  Clinic  page  will  welcome  that  kind  of 
story. 

In  the  meantime  I  should  like  to  point  specific  sug- 
gestions to  three  groups  of  educators: 

To  Teachers  of  Primary  Grades: 

If  you  have  a  motion  picture  projector  in  your  school, 

and  if  motion  pictures  are  available  for  your  use,  why 

not  give  some  special  consideration  this  year  to  using 

them  experimentally  in  the  teaching  of  reading?   Look 
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you  will  find  dozens  of  films  that  are  excellent  for  pri- 
mary grade  use.  Although,  I  haven't  mentioned  it 
before,  you  may  find  some  real  possibilities  for  using 
these  also  to  develop  facility  in  using  oral  language. 
Children  have  something  to  talk  about  after  they've 
seen  a  picture.  These  are  opportunities  that  should 
not  be  neglected. 

To  Professors  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions: 

Something  needs  to  be  done  in  really  exploring  the 
potentialities  of  audio-visual  media  in  the  teaching  of 
reading.  If  you  were  to  make  an  all-out  attack  on  this 
one  educational  problem,  the  chances  are  that  education 
would  make  a  record  in  the  use  of  visual  materials  to 
teach  that  would  far  outshine  that  of  the  armed  forces 
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all  their  energy  to  the  discussion  of  these  issues  as  they 
appear  in  their  own  specialized  fields,  we  may  yet  bring 
the  democratic  idea  into  all  men's  minds  and  purge 
from  their  thinking  for  all  time  the  diabolical  idea 
which  Hitler  has  for  a  brief  period  dangled  before 
men's  eyes. 

With  hostilities  stopped  and  with  world-security  in 
infancy,  a  new  educational  problem  arises  and  film 
will  have  its  part  as  an  instrument  of  perspective  and 
focus. 

So  let  us  get  rid  once  and  for  all  of  this  bogey  of 
propaganda.  Call  it  what  you  will,  an  information  serv- 
ice which  creates  in  men's  minds  and  hearts  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  and  citizenship  is  a  necessity  in  any 
state  which  would  be  democratic  and  in  any  world 
which  seeks  to  be  one. 

It  could  be  argued  without  much  difficulty  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  an  account  of  the  stewardship  of 
its  public  servants  not  only  as  it  is  recorded  in  Hansard 
or  in  the  Congressional  Record,  not  only  in  the  often 
unreadable  White  Papers,  Annual  Reports  and  Balance 
-Sheets  which  issue  from  government  printing  offices, 
not  only  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  government 
speeches  but  by  every  lively  means  that  lies  open  to 
official  spokesmen.  Why  should  the  public  be  content 
with  the  word  symbol  when  the  image  is  available  in 
film,  with  the  spoken  word  without  the  content  which 
film  can  bring.  The  public  has  a  right  to  this  account- 
ing; it  has  also  the  right  to  ask  for  it  in  modern,  easily 
assimilable  terms. 

The  future  of  documentary  films  may  lie  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  governments  and  official  agencies.  In 
Britain,  the  government  has  decided  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce documentary  films  to  promote  the  discussion  and 
at  times  to  point  directions  in  the  trying  days  of  a  post 
war  reconstruction.  The  Ministry  of  Information  has 
now  passed  out  of  cxi.stcnce  as  public  expositor  of 
current  ideas  and  problems  and  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  the  Central  Office  of  Information,  which  has  already 
scheduled  some  200  films  for  ])roduction.  Among  those 
soon  to  be  completed  are  films  on  military  government 
and  the  problem  of  Germany,  a  film  on  the  overwhelm- 
ing problem  in  European  countries  of  the  displaced  per- 
.son.   For  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  COT  will  pro- 


in  using  visual  materials  to  train.  You  have  the  know- 
bow  and  the  facilities  to  carry  on  the  necessary  studies 
and  further  the  thinking  in  this  field.  You  should  not 
neglect  this  area. 

To  the  Producers  of  Audio-Visual  Materials: 

You  have  already  given  us  some  materials,  you  should 
produce  more.  Your  research,  planning,  and  produc- 
tion divisions  should  give  some  new  thought  to  this 
comparatively  neglected  area.  The  schools  are  going 
to  continue  to  teach  reading  for  a  long  time.  Improve- 
ments can  still  be  made  in  the  methods  and  materials 
for  teaching  reading.  If  we  are  to  make  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  in  teaching  reading,  you  have  a  job 
to  do,  too. 


duce  films  on  child  psychology  and  on  the  parent- 
teacher  relationshii).  The  history  of  writing  and  the 
development  of  ])rinting  are  additional  subjects  planned 
for  general  education  courses.  Juvenile  delinquency,  re- 
cently treated  in  a  film  called  Children  of  the  City,  will 
be  further  developed  in  a  film  called  Children  on  Trial. 
Life  in  our  colonies  will  be  explained  in  films  dealing 
with  native  villages  and  life  on  the  Gold  Coast.  British 
life  will  be  explained  to  the  colonies  in  a  series  of 
specially  produced  films.  The  function  and  structure  of 
Parliament  will  provide  another  subject  and  from  the 
Scottish  Office  will  emerge  films  dealing  with  local  gov- 
ernment and  education.  In  this  country,  I  understand 
the  State  Department  is  seeking  authority  to  make  films 
specially  to  explain  Ignited  States  ideals  and  ways  to 
otiier  countries. 

But  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  weapon  of  the 
documentary  film  lay  solely  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ments. Governments  may  at  times  have  their  own  spe- 
cial purposes  and  all  sides  of  a  question  might  not  al- 
ways be  discussed.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
films  produced  by  private  sponsorship  will  not  be  lack- 
ing. In  England  there  is  a  new  movement  to  make  films 
especially  for  children  and  to  organize  children's  cinema 
going  on  a  new  level.  In  this  country  there  have  already 
emerged  a  numlier  of  organizations  which  promise  to 
rej)rescnt  many  difi^erent  approaches  to  film  making. 

It  is  natural  for  us  at  this  time,  in  looking  to  the 
future,  to  imagine  the  United  Nations  Organization 
utilizing  film.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  UNESCO  will 
endeavor  to  secure  the  circulation  of  many  films 
throughout  the  world  and  perhaps  to  produce  its  own 
films  on  international  problems.  Here  lies  one  of  our 
greatest  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  presumably  U.  N.'s 
job  to  keep  the  peace,  but  that  is  not  enough.  The 
absence  of  war  does  not  guarantee  any  more  brother- 
hood in  the  world.  Knowledge  of  other  nations  is  es- 
sential if  the  democratic  ideal  is  to  have  world  currency. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  on  our  purely  national  ideals ; 
we  must  have  access  to  the  ideals,  intentions  and  aspi- 
rations of  other  countries  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
UNESCO  will  be  able  to  circulate  films  emanating  from 
many  countries,  so  that  all  of  us  may  have  the  benefit 
of  a  variety  of  jMjints  of  view.  Given  access  to  many 
diverse  opinions  and  to  the  many  different  national 
ideals  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  have  a  freer  air 
in  which  to  develop  the  Truth  and  the  Peace. 
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DURING  the  war,  while  C.  K.  Reagan  headed  the 
16min  motion  picture  activities  of  our  govern- 
ment's Office  of  War  Information,  he  called  into  life 
the  "National  16mm  Advisory  Committee,"  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  seven  national  professional 
and  trade  associations  most  directly  concerned  with 
motion  picture  as  a  means  of  communication.  These 
were  the  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Association,  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  Educational  Film 
Library  Association,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion (DVI),  the  National  University  Extension  As.so- 
ciation,  the  National  Association  of  Visual  Education 
Dealers,  and  the  Visual  E(iuii)ment  Manufacturers 
Council. 

This  committee  guided,  implemented  and  evaluated 
the  various  motion  picture  projects  of  the  OWI ;  its 
constituents  were  among  the  most  important  partici- 
pants in  the  Army-Navy  Incentive  and  the  War  Fi- 
nance campaigns.  In  January  1946,  in  Washington, 
a  final  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  war  service 
chapter  was  closed.  But  the  need  for  a  national  co- 
ordinating center  was  just  as  great  in  the  face  of  the 
problems  of  peace  as  it  had  been  in  wartime.  Accord- 
ingly, the  organization  heads  agreed  to  continue  to 
function  as  they  had  been  doing.  Out  of  the  National 
16mm  Advisory  Committee  the  Film  Council  of 
America  was  born. 

There  could  be  no  other  first  president  than  C.  R. 
Reagan.  He  accepted  reluctantly,  solely  from  a  sense 
of  duty  in  the  face  of  a  vital  social  job  not  quite  done. 
No  man  had  made  greater  personal  sacrifice  of  pri- 
vate business  interests  than  had  "CR,'  and  no  man 
was  more  entitled  to  rest  on  his  well  earned  laurels. 
But  he  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  take  on  the  job 
just  for  the  first  critical  year. 

Other  officers  were  David  Strom  (University  of 
Connecticut)  as  first  vice  president,  I.  C.  Boerlin 
(EFLA)  second  vice  president,  Vernon  G.  Dameron 
(DVI-NEA)  secretary,  Merriman  H.  Hohz  (ANFA) 
treasurer. 

Operations   on   National   Level 

A  very  simple  statement  of  purposes  was  worked 
out,  an  equally  simple  national  organizational  struc- 
ture was  formulated.  The  Governing  Board  consists 
of  the  head  of  each  constituent  national  organization 
plus  one  additional  representative.  It  meets  thus  far 
usually  in  conjunction  with  some  other  national  gath- 
ering at  which  most  members  will  be  in  attendance 
in  the  cour.se  of  their  own  activities.  Thus  one  meet- 
ing was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  War  Finance 
windup  at  Washington,  another  at  the  site  of  a  five- 
organization  joint  meeting  on  Adult  Education,  an- 
other at  the  ANFA  convention,  still  another  at 
NAVED's,  and  another  at  the  UNESCO  conference. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country,  leaders  in  the  field, 
professional  and  commercial  alike,  have  been  drawn 
into  functional  committees.  As  these  committees  be- 
gin to  function  in  their  respective  fields  and  pass  their 
recommendations  along  to  local  film  councils  for  nu- 
plementation,   the  eflfective  use  of  audio-visual  means 
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of  communication,   for   comnnmity   enlightenment   and 
motivation,  will  be  vastly  expanded  and  improved. 

Operations  on  the  Local  Level 

Parallel  with  this  national  activity,  local  organiza- 
tions i^ursuing  substantially  similar  aims  are  making 
their  appearance.  One  pattern  source  has  been  the 
Washington  Visual  War  Workers  Council,  also  origi- 
nally fathered  and  fostered  by  C.  R.  Reagan,  which 
throughout  the  war  held  weekly  Dutch-treat  lunch- 
eons at  which  experiences  were  exchanged  by  audio- 
visual staff  members  in  various  government  depart- 
ments. This  individual  membership,  knife-and-fork- 
club  type  of  organization  seems  to  be  the  most  readily 
usable  one  in  towns  where  there  are  a  number  of 
individuals  vitally  interested  in  films  and  other  audio- 
\isual  media. 

The  national  governing  board  does  not  attempt  to 
fix  any  local  pattern  of  organization,  however.  In 
other  localities,  especially  where  one  or  more  existing 
organizations  or  groups  are  already  well  established 
in  active  use  of  films  for  community  purposes,  an 
actual  "council"  representing  such  existing  film-using 
organizations  may  be  preferable.  Such  a  pattern  is 
said  to  work  very  well  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  where 
college,  government,  labor,  church  and  other  bodies  are 
represented  on  a  joint  committee.  Again,  it  is  entirely 
])ossible  that  in  areas  where  there  is  an  active  Better 
Films  Council  operated  by  local  women's  clubs, 
churches,  etc.,  the  interests  of  such  bodies  can  be 
expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  the  theatrical  film  re- 
view, to  take  in  all  the  purposes  of  the  current  film 
council  movement. 

Aids  in  Formation  of  Local  Councils 

In  order  to  helj)  interested  individuals  through  the 
first  steps  of  local  organization,  a  manual  is  in  prepa- 
ration by  a  conunittee  headed  by  Thurman  White,  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  FCA's 
committee  on  local  organization.  This  job  was  started 
by  NAVED  executive  secretary  Don  White ;  and  has 
drawn  in  a  number  of  active  collaborators,  including 
C.  R.  Reagan,  Gordon  Adamson  (Canadian  Film 
Council),  H.  Otto  Coelln,  Jr.,  and  .several  more.  It 
will  .set  forth  the  functions  of  the  local  council  and 
outline  how  to  form  and  maintain  it.  Several  local 
organization  patterns  will  be  set  forth,  sample  by-laws 
and  programs  will  be  published,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween local  and  national  levels  will  be  made  clear. 

This  relation  at  present  is  a  loose  and  informal  one. 
.Any  local  film  council  that  accepts  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  national  body  can  obtain  a  charter  from  it. 
No  dues  are  paid  to  the  national  office,  this  being  kept 
up  at  present  by  contributions  from  its  constituent 
national  organizations.  As  soon  as  twenty  or  more 
local  councils  exist  they  will  be  invited  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  national  conference  where  representatives 
will  he  elected  to  the  national  governing  board. 


Any  individual  willing  to  undertake  preliminary 
organizational  work  for  the  formation  of  a  local  coun- 
cil need  but  communicate  with  president  Reagan,  sec- 
retary Dameron,  or  local  organization  committee  chair- 
man, Thurman  White.  If  no  other  is  making  the  same 
effort  in  the  same  area,  the  volunteer's  name  is  sent 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  constituent  bodies  so  that 
their  afifiliates  in  the  area  can  be  asked  to  extend  local 
co-operation. 

The  potential  community  services  that  can  be  ren- 
dered by  the  Film  Council,  locally,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, can  hardly  be  envisaged.  Already  now  we 
find  the  Lexington  council  a  superlative  vehicle  for 
better  inter-creed  relations.  Collaboration  in  film  mat- 
ters is  sure  to  result  in  more  constructive  and  har- 
monious relations  in  all  the  other  fields  that  film  can 
touch.    There  are  very  few  that  it  doesn't. 

How  the  "Blue  Grass  Film 
Council"  Was  Formed 

A  GOOD  example  of  the  simple  procedures  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  an  effective  local  film 
council  can  be  taken  verbatim  from  a  letter  sent  out 
by  D.  T.  Davis,  as  temporary  chairman  of  a  group 
of  Kentuckians  in  the  Lexington  area.  The  first  seven 
paragraphs  of  his  invitation  letter  follow : 

"On  May  3,  a  number  of  representatives  from  local 
organizations  and  educational  institutions  met  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  a  Lexington  Branch  of  the  FTlm 
Council  of   America. 

"Miss  Mary  Reese  Land,  Assistant  in  the  University 
Extension  Department,  spoke  on  the  use  of  16mm  films 
as  informational  media  during  the  war.  We  now  more 
fully  realize  that  films  can  be  used  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  Tjurselves  and  other  peoples  and  countries. 
•  "I  gave  a  brief  summary  of  how  the  Film  Council  of 
America  operates  and  of  the  many  organizations  that  it 
aids,  and  of  how  a  Lexington  Film  Council  might  help  in 
our  city. 

"We  had  a  brief  period  of  discussion,  and  the  members 
present  decided  to  postpone  organization  until  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  C.  R.  Reagan,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Film  Council  of  America. 

"We  next  met  on  May  14  to  hear  Mr.  Reagan  and  to 
complete  our  organizational  plans.  Most  of  the  people  who 
attended  our  first  meeting  were  present,  in  addition  to 
representatives   of   other   organizations   and    schools. 

"Mr.  Reagan  outlined  for  us  in  detail  the  purpose  and 
functions  of  the  Film  Council  of  America;  also,  informa- 
tion regarding  the  organization  of  local  Film  Councils  in 
Atlanta,  Washington,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  other  cities,  and  of  how  these  groups  serve  their  com- 
munities. 

"His  address  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  Lexington  should  form  a  Film  Council. 
It  was  moved  and  approved  by  those  present  that  the 
Chairman  appoint  a  nominating  committee  to  meet  and 
nominate  officers;  these  nominations  to  be  presented  at 
the  first  official  meeting  of  the  Film  Council.  The  Com- 
mittee was  also  empowered  to  present  a  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  at  the  meeting." 

After  the  committees  had  had  a  chance  to  function, 
the  first  meeting  was  called.  It  was  a  6:30  outdoor 
dinner,  at  $1.25  per  plate,  in  the  garden  of  Adath 
Israel  Temple.  The  meal  was  served  picnic  style  by 
the  Rhodes  Addition  Home  Makers  Club,  and  the  ad- 
vance announcements  stated  that  in  case  of  rain  the 
meeting  would  be  held  in  the  vestry.  Two  current 
documentary  films  on  famine  relief  were  shown.    The 


speaker  was  Mr.  M.  D.  Royse,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  field  service.  In  the  business  ses- 
sion simple  local  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President,  Rabbi  Albert 
Lewis;  Vice  President,  Bruce  Poundstone  (Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  Experiment  Station)  ;  Second  Vice 
President,  Miss  Laura  Marlin  (University  of  Ken- 
tucky Library) ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  D.  T.  Davis. 
Four  committees,  each  of  four  members,  were  elected 
— to  deal  with  membership,  program,  publicity  and 
arrangements  respectively.  On  each  there  is  a  fine 
balance  of  school,  church,  community,  government, 
industrial  and  commercial  people.  University  campus, 
high,  elementary  and  vocational  schools,  the  YMCA 
and  the  utilities  company.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Community  Chest,  Central  Christian  Church  and 
Temple  Adath  Israel,  projector,  film  and  office  equip- 
ment vendors,  all  share  in  active  leadership.  The 
"Blue  Grass"  pattern  is  one  that  can  be  followed  in 
many  communities. 

Film  Council  Hears  Emily  Taft  Douglas 

AN  outstanding  feature  of  the  NAVED  convention 
was  a  public  meeting  held  by  the  Film  Council 
of  America  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  Chicago's  Con- 
tinental Hotel.  Principal  speaker  was  Emily  Taft 
Douglas,  Illinois  Congresswoman-at-Large.  Mrs. 
Douglas  spoke  of  her  work  in  Washington,  where 
she  had  become  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
great  role  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  means  of  mass 
communication,  unique  in  its  power  to  leap  over 
language  and  other  barriers  of  international  under- 
standing. Her  own  Library  Service  Extension  Bill, 
which  provides  for  federal  grants  for  such  extension 
work,  and  for  state-matched  federal  funds,  has  the 
backing  of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
similar  groups. 

Mrs.  Douglas  paid  tribute  to  the  work  that  can  be 
done  by  community  groups  like  the  local  Film  Councils. 
Each  state  will  determine  the  extent,  character  and 
contents  of  its  library  extension  services,  when  her  bill 
is  passed,  and  it  will  be  up  to  interested  citizen  groups 
like  the  Film  Council  to  influence  the  program  of  their 
own  state.  In  Canada,  it  was  pointed  out,  both  the 
"bookmobile"  and  the  mass  circulation  of  informational 
films  are  recognized  as  everyday  educational  pro- 
cedures. 

C.  R.  Reagan,  president  of  the  Film  Council  of 
America  presided.  Other  speakers  included  Chester 
Lindstrom  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture),  Arch 
Mercey  (OWMR),  and  Thurman  White  (Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma).  Mr.  White  spoke  in  some  detail 
on  organizational  routines  and  activities  of  a  local 
film  council.  Wm.  F.  Kruse,  temporary  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Film  Council,  stressed  the  importance  of 
complementing  and  co-ordinating  rather  than  com- 
peting with  existing  film  activities.  In  Chicago  there 
are  already  such  activities  conducted  by  the  Film 
Workshop,  church  bodies,  schools,  libraries,  Red  Cross, 
American  Medical  Association  and  similar  professional 
centers.  Park  District,  women's  clubs,  trade  unions, 
fraternal  organizations  and  many  more.  Each  has 
much  to  give  to  a  community  film  council,  as  well  as 
something  to  gain  by  active  participation. 
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How  Verbal  Should  a  Visual  Aid  Be? 

IF  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  told  by  the 
use  of  ten  miniature  slides  and  960  words,  do  we 
have  a  visual  aid  to  the  teaching  of  the  story?  If  a 
children's  version  of  the  Twenty  Third  Psalm  has  13 
slides  and  1200  words,  do  we  have  a  visual  aid  or  a 
verbal  aid  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  Psalm?  If  a  filmstrip  averages  over  100  words 
per  frame,  is  it  a  visual  aid  or  a  lecture  punctuated  by 
pictures?  If  a  certain  slide  presentation  has  66  koda- 
chrome  slides  and  2000  words,  is  it  built  upon  the 
principle  of  the  psychological  doininance  of  the  visual 
element  in  a  well-constructed  visual  aid? 

Bible  stories  are  now  being  told  by  the  use  of  from 
four  to  15  highly  colored  miniature  slides  and  a  veri- 
table downpour  of  words.  Is  this  visual  religious  educa- 
tion? How  long  will  children  and  youth  tolerate  this 
kind  of  so-called  "visual  teaching"?  When  we  bring 
before  our  children  and  youth  a  loose-jointed  sequence 
of  motion  picture  photography  exclusively  devoted  to 
"nature  shots",  and  supplement  this  with  a  high-ve- 
locity, high-tensioned,  over-packed  commentary  from 
the  soundtrack,  have  we  a  visual  aid  to  something,  or 
are  we  misunderstanding  and  mis-using  one  of  the 
media  for  religious  education?  In  such  a  film  the  ears 
are  so  preoccupied  with  the  sermonic-commentary  that 
the  mind  has  no  time  for  dealing  with  the  meaning  in 
the  pictorial  sequences.  If  the  mind  tries  to  find  the 
relevant  meaning  in  the  pictorial,  the  dominance  of  the 
auditory  is  simple  and  unalloyed  annoyance.  Yet,  we 
are  being  given  such  films,  and  their  makers  wonder 
why  the  church  is  stingy  with  praise. 

The  church  is  being  offered  sets  of  kodachrome  slides 
which  completely  visualize  the  more  important  bible 
stories.  The  Good  Samaritan  story  has  7  slides;  The 
Prodigal  Son  has  1 1  ;  the  Lord's  Supper  22 ;  the  Christ- 
mas Story  28.  The  remainder  have  under  ten  slides 
each,  and  many  no  more  than  4  or  5  for  the  story. 
The  church  is  supposed  to  buy  these  sets,  write  a  script 
for  them,  and  "tell  visually"  these  wonderful  stories. 
The  children  of  the  community  are  supposed  to  be 
attracted  to  the  church  schools  einploying  such  visual 
materials  and  methods. 

When  some  of  the  scripts  for  these  sets  are  examined 
we  discover  that  the  dominant  element  in  these  materials 
is  verbal,  not  visual.  The  story  is  told  verbally,  not 
visually.  The  children  hear  the  story,  do  not  see  it. 
Let  us  not  label  this  kind  of  teaching  visual  education. 
It  is  the  same  old  "word  education"  we  grew  up  on. 
The  pictures  are  little  more  than  bait. 

A  study  and  analysis  of  six  miniature  slide  presen- 


the  failure  of  the  pictorial  content  to  maintain  psycho- 
logical dominance: 


The 
OKram 
I 

Total 
Slides 

10 

Total 
Words 

1232 

Words  Per 
Picture 

123 

Most  Words 
Per  Slide 

290 

Fewest 
Words  Per 
Slide 
33 

II 

13 

1287 

99 

200 

12 

III 

13 

1320 

131 

153 

59 

IV 

62 

2070 

33 

85 

3 

V 

7 

960 

135 

216 

24 

What  is  wrong  in  the  above?  There  are  too  many 
words  per  picture.  If  there  is  meaning  in  the  pictures, 
why  all  the  words?  If  the  pictures  have  no  or  little 
meaning,  why  the  pictures?  Are  these  pictures  to  be 
considered  as  so  much  psychological  punctuation  for 
stories  which  would  have  been  more  interesting  if  told, 
and  for  sermons  that  would  have  been  more  effective 
if  they  had  been  preached  in  words  alone? 

The  word-ratio  in  many  of  the  filmstrips  being 
turned  out  for  church  use  is  very  high.  Until  we  have 
thought  through  the  fundamental  character  of  the  film- 
strip  as  a  medium  for  education,  we  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  word-saturation  point  for  it. 
We  do  know  already  that  the  integrated  filmstrip. 
where  the  commentary  is  reduced  to  a  few  highlighting 
words  and  phra.ses  which  divert  the  mind  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  picture  rather  than  to  themselves,  is  a  more 
pleasing  and  powerful  medium  tlian  the  various  types 
of  un-integrated  filmstrips. 

The  word-ratio  in  the  filmstrips  produced  for  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  1944  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  for  use  in  Central  and 
South  America  is  considerably  lower  than  in  most 
filmstrips  for  church  use.  The  wordiest  script  has  ap- 
proximately 51  words  per  picture,  while  the  least  words 
has  only  27  words  per  frame.  Only  three  of  the  12 
scripts  average  in  excess  of  40  words  per  frame,  and 
the  remaining  nine  average  from  27  up  through  38 
words  per  frame.  Yet,  even  in  these  less  verbal  visual 
materials  the  mind  is  more  than  ready  to  move  on  to 
the  next  picture  before  the  commentary  on  that  frame 
ends. 

The  essence  of  power  in  a  good  visual  aid  resides 
in  its  visualness.  This  principle  is  not  appreciated  in 
any  except  program  IV  in  the  table  above.  When  100 
or  more  words  are  used  per  picture  we  are  not  depend- 
ing upon  the  visual  element  to  carry  the  burden  of 
meaning  and  the  visual  content  will  not  dominate  the 
psychological  processes  and  our  visual  education  will 
be  an  illusion.  It  will  be  an  illusion  that  no  amount 
of  enthusiasm  can  make  into  solid  realitv. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  artist-created 
pictures  contain  more  meaning  than  do  photographical- 
ly-created pictures.  Why?  In  the  former  the  arrange- 
ment is  psychological  while  in  the  photograph  it  is  ac- 
cidental. The  artist  packs  meaning  into  his  picture  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  most  skillful  and  artistic  photo- 
grapher.   And,  because  there  is  more  meaning  in  the 
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and  assimilate  it,  and  will  welcome  such  well-selected 
words  as  help  it  to  do  so.  In  the  photographically - 
created  kodachrome  slide  the  depth  of  meaning  is  slight 
and  the  mind  comprehends  it  quickly  and  is  ready  to 
move  on  to  the  next.  Therefore,  since  the  increment 
of  meaning  in  any  one  (photographic)  miniature  slide 
is  small  they  must  be  used  plentifully  if  the  total  mean- 
ing carried  by  them  is  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  their 
use.  One  small  slide  cannot  be  given  a  shower  of 
words  !  That  is  to  misunderstand  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  miniatures.  They  must  be  plentifully  used, 
and  the  supporting  words  must  be  integrated  with  this 
pictorial  content.  Otherwise  the  mind  is  attending  to 
one  set  of  stimuli  and  being  irritated  by  the  other,  or, 
it  is  oscillating  between  two  competing  sets  of  stimuli. 
This  induces  feelings  of  frustration  and  blocks  compre- 
hension. 

How  wordy,  then,  should  a  visual  aid  be?  A  great 
deal  less  wordy  than  many  present  materials ! 

In  a  program  utilizing  the  miniature  slides  on  The 
Prodigal  Son  there  are  123  words  per  picture  for  the 
whole.  The  seventh  slide  gets  294  words ;  the  tenth 
266.  Number  five  gets  32 — a  better  ratio.  Since  these 
pictures  are  photographs  of  posed  individuals  and  groups 
there  is  not  in  them  sufficient  meaning  and  content  to 
keep  the  mind  occupied  for  the  duration  of  266  or  294 
words.  If  the  pictures  had  a  story  to  tell,  why  all  the 
words?  If  they  were  of  no  value  to  the  sermon,  why 
not  preach  without  all  the  bother  of  projection? 

In  a  kodachrome  presentation  worked  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank  A.  Lindhorst,  Teaching  the  Bible  to  Boys 
and  Girls,  the  average  time  each  slide  is  on  the  screen  is 
from  10  to  20  seconds.  In  a  worship  service.  Hands, 
by  Rev.  Serge  Hummon  and  as  yet  unpublished,  the 
ratio  of  pictures  to  words  is  1  to  26  for  the  entire  pres- 
entation of  96  pictures.  On  many  pages  it  drops  to  1 
to  20.  In  these  programs  there  is  psychological  domin- 
ance of  the  visual  and  they  are,  therefore,  effective  as 
visual  aids  to  instruction  and  wor.ship. 

The  opposite  of  this  is  found  in  a  version  of  the 
Shepherd's  Psalm  for  children.  The  ratio  of  picture.s 
to  words  is  1  to  100.  Slides  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13  arc 
given  200,  149,  150.  164,  and  125  words  respectively. 
The  script  out-talks  the  pictures  seven-eighths  of  the 
way.  The  visual  does  not  carry  the  burden  of  meaning. 
It  carries  very  little.  The  words  have  it.  We  have  an 
AUDIO-visual  aid  and  not  an  audio-VISUAL  aid. 
The  children  are  drenched  with  words  while  they  look 
at  pictures.  There  mu.st  be  a  name  for  it.  hut  it  cannot 
be  visual  education. 

Visual  Institute  for  Catholic  Schools 

In  late  July  Saint  Louis  University  acted  as  host  to 
a  Visual  Education  Institute  for  Catholic  Schools  of 
the  area.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  institute  to  create 
interest  in  visual  aids  in  religious  education,  and  to  give 
guidance  in  their  use.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  advant- 
ages which  accrue  to  the  schools  through  close  coopera- 
tion in  improving  and  extending  the  visual  aids  pro- 
gram. The  institute  was  directed  by  Father  Cosmas 
Herndel,  O.  F.  M.,  Quincy  College,  Quincy.  Illinois, 
who  is  widely  acquainted  with  the  utilization  of  visual 
aids  in  Catholic  education  in  the  Mid- West. 


Use  Slides  at  Christmas 

GOOD  Christmas  films  are  scarce,  and  when  avail- 
able are  not  too  easy  to  use.  Therefore,  dust  off 
that  school  or  church  stereopticon  projector  and  plan 
to  use  some  of  the  excellent  programs  which  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  Christmas  theme. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan.  Fortunately,  you  do  not 
need  to  make  your  own  slides  nor  build  them  into  pro- 
grams. Audience-tested  programs  are  available  at  rea- 
sonable rentals.*  If  you  desire  to  create  your  own  pro- 
gram, then  you  can  turn  to  the  above  stereopticon  slide 
resources  for  high-fidelity  hand-colored  stereopticon 
slides.    (Rentals  from  2  to  6  dollars  per  set  per  day.) 

Madonnas  is  a  program  for  youth  or  adult  worship. 
The  manuscript  is  complete  and  the  picture  interpreta- 
tions are  by  Dr.  Albert  E.  Bailey,  one  of  America's 
foremost  interpreters  of  religious  art.  It  requires  ad- 
vance preparation,  but  no  rehearsal.  (26  colored  slides  ; 
35  minutes.) 

Changing  Conceptions  of  the  Christmas  Story  is  an- 
other Dr.  Bailey  program  which  reveals  how  the  artists 
in  different  epochs  have  interpreted  the  Christmas  mes- 
sage. The  manuscript  interprets  some  of  the  best 
known  Christmas  pictures.  Here  is  a  program  which 
will  appeal  to  all  above  the  fourth  grade  in  school  or 
church.    (28  slides  in  full  color;  45  minutes.) 

The  Christmas  Story  is  simply  told  through  art,  song. 
Scripture,  poetry,  and  readings  arranged  by  Dr.  Bailey. 
This  program  requires  advance  preparation  and  at  least 
one  rehearsal.    (35  color  slides:  60  minutes.) 

Christmas  Is  Jcsiis'  Birthday  is  a  program  for  chil- 
dren asserting  through  art,  song.  Scripture,  and  picture 
appreciation  a  basic  and  neglected  truth  in  these  days 
of  commercialization.  The  children  may  take  part  in 
this  program.  The  manuscript  is  complete.  Prepara- 
tion plus  one  rehearsal  is  all  that  is  necessary.  (8  color 
slides  :  45  minutes. ) 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  special  program  for  your 
school,  or  for  some  special  group  in  your  church,  the 
above  programs  are  more  than  worthy  of  your  investi- 
gation. The  slides  used  in  them  are  from  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  library  of  art  slides  in  the  United  States, 
receiving  the  highest  praise  of  objective  and  disinter- 
ested educators  and  critics. 


'From  the  Educational  Film  and  Slide  Library,  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 2,  Pa. 


Well  Spoken  .  .  . 

"The  motion  picture  can  become  the  greatest  aid  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  truth  since  the  print- 
ing press,"  writes  Rev.  John  W.  Gable,  of  Religious 
Film  Service,  Richmond,  Illinois,  in  a  recent  news  let- 
ter to  his  customers.  "That  it  should  emerge  at  a  time 
of  world  crisis  is  certainly  God's  providence.  Rise,  ye 
children  of  salvation!  Be  as  wise  as  the  children  of' the 
P  world.  Let  us  u-se  this  now  medium  of  interest,  to 
teach  and  inspire." 
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New  Films  on  India 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  is 
producing  a  new  film.  Heart  of  India,  a  16mni.,  22- 
minute,  sound  fihn  in  color.  It  will  be  available  from 
this  board,  and  other  denominational  boards  and  agen- 
cies which  are  purchasing  prints,  about  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. It  tells  the  story  of  an  Indian  youth  who,  upon 
graduating  from  a  Christian  college,  decides  to  give 
himself  in  Christian  service  to  village  life — the  heart 
of  India. 

The  Color  of  Man  is  a  16mm.,  20-minute,  sound  film 
in  color  which  is  being  produced  by  the  Missions  Coun- 
cil of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches,  287 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  The  release  date  has  not  been 
announced 

Ganges  Farmer  is  a  16mm.,  20-minute,  silent  color 
film  showing  the  daily  life  and  activities  of  an  Indian 
farmer  in  the  Punjab  region.  It  was  photographed  by 
a  teacher  in  the  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute  and 
edited  and  titled  bv  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  New 
York. 

A  mimeographed  booklet,  "Sound  and  Silent  Films 
on  India  and  Race",  by  the  editor  of  this  Department 
and  available  from  him  at  fifty  cents  a  copy,  or  in  quan- 
tities, lists  nearly  200  films  on  these  two  subjects.  Each 
film  is  annotated  as  to  content  and  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  available  are  given.  A  large  number  of  the 
films  listed  were  previewed  by  the  writer,  and  a  great 
many  have  been  used  in  his  educational  program. 

Slides  in  Spotlight 

At  a  meeting  of  the  flastern  District  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  in  June  at  Birmingham,  Pa.,  slides 
and  flannelgraphs  occupied  the  attention  of  those  con- 
cerned with  parish  education.  The  new  filmstrip,  The 
Visiting  Teacher,  favorably  impressed  the  previewers 
as  did  certain  slides  made  from  the  religious  master- 
pieces. The  emphasis  for  the  coming  year  will  be  on 
the  integration  of  visual  aids  into  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  vacation  Bible  school.  Certain  churches  will 
carry  forward  experiments  in  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  visual  aids  and  lesson  material  and  report  back 
at  the  next  convention.  (From  a  report  by  Rev.  Wil- 
son C.  Egbert,  Youngstown  5,  Ohio.) 

Film  on  Missionary  Praised 

The  great  Buenos  Aires  newspaper,  La  Prensa,  has 
recently  designated  the  Argentine-produced  motion  pic- 
ture, When  the  Roll  is  Called  Up  Yonder,  as  the  best 
film  ever  made  in  that  country.  The  film  depicts  the 
life  of  William  Morris,  early  Methodist  missionary, 
who  established  and  directed  six  schools,  an  orphanage, 
and  a  manual  training  .school  through  which  more  than 
200,000  Argentine  children  have  passed.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  story  of  this  missionary  should  receive 
such  high  praise  in  a  country  where  clerical  reaction 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  programs  of  such 
schools  as  those  founded  by  Morris.  However,  the 
democratic  spirit  is  integral  with  the  on-going  pro- 
cesses of  the  universe  and  reaction  always  plants  the 


Scripture  Passages  on  Records 

The  church  will  find  use  in  its  educational  program 
for  standard  phonograph  records  which  carry  the  great 
passages  of  the  Bible.  When  these  selections  have  been 
narrated  competently,  they  can  be  used  to  add  new  in- 
terest, appeal,  and  meaning  to  visual  and  other  services. 
A  promising  beginning  has  been  made,  and  one  of  the 
latest  recordings  is  from  Simmel-Meservey.  It  is  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  The  Last  Supper,  narrated 
by  J.  Carrol  Naish.  His  reading  is  expert  and  pleas- 
ing, and  his  interpretation  brings  new  meanings  to  the 
mind  of  the  listener.  The  musical  background  is  sub- 
dued and  generally  in  the  mood  of  these  great  passages. 
This  type  of  recording  can  be  used  to  present  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  in  departmental  worship  services,  youth 
meetings,  and  mid-week  services  of  devotions  and 
prayer.  The  attitude  of  the  user  toward  this  material 
must  be  keyed  to  the  type  of  service  and  the  purpose 
of  its  use.  Otherwise,  he  will  induce  an  objective  and 
critical  attitude  in  the  group. 

Wooster  Visual  Workshop 

A  workshop  in  visual  materials  and  methods  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  Harold  L.  Clark,  of  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  Leadership  Training  School  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.  S.  A.  which  was  held  on  the  campus  of  The 
College  of  Wooster  (Ohio)  the  last  two  weeks  of  July. 
Mr.  Clark  reports  that  projected  visual  materials  were 
more  popular  with  the  group  than  the  non-projected 
visual  aids.  The  current  Bible  comics  were  evaluated 
by  one  group  which  peinted  out  that  the  child  may  tend 
to  regard  Biblical  material  as  comic  and  unreal.  An- 
other project  was  the  listing  of  the  basic  materials, 
equipment,  and  procedure  needed  in  getting  a  visual 
program  under  way  in  a  local  church.  This  report  will 
be  mimeographed  and  mav  be  secured  direct  from  Mr. 
Clark. 


Seminary  Course  Popular 

During  the  second  term  of  this  year's  Summer  Ses- 
sion Union  Theological  Seminary  offered  its  first  course 
on  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  religious  education. 
More  than  70  seminary  students,  ministers,  directors 
of  religious  education,  professors,  rabbis  and  other  re- 
ligious leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
enrolled  for  this  course  and  the  majority  of  them  com- 
pleted the  work  for  postgraduate  credit.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  the  editor  of  this  Department. 


New  Cathedral  Films 

Hoiv  to  Teach  With  Religious  Fibtis,  the  first  Cathe- 
dral Film  on  utilization,  is  to  be  released  soon.  If  this 
film  has  educational  insight  as  well  as  a  technical  excel- 
lence, it  will  be  in  great  demand  by  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  church  who  are  eager  to  promote  the 
sound  and  effective  utilization  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
total  program  of  the  church.  The  other  titles  announced 
for  early  release  are:  Go  Forth,  For  All  People,  The 
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The  Church  Department 


Educatiofial  Screen 


A  Film  Review  and  Evaluation 

Child  of  Mother  India*,  3  reels,  16mm.,  30  minutes, 
black  and  white.  Produced  by  Central  Films ;  directed 
by  Philip  M.  Brown.  Semi-documentary ;  photo- 
graphed in  Trinidad,  population  center  for  100,000  East 
Indians  living  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Contents:  The  dramatic  story  of  the  infatuation 
of  a  Hindu  fisherman  for  a  little  girl  of  nine 
years  and  his  betrothal  and  marriage  to  her. 
After  seeing  the  child  playing  on  the  beach  the  fisher- 
man visits  her  parents  and  asks  for  her  in  marriage ; 
the  parents  are  reluctant ;  visit  the  Hindu  priest  who 
reads  the  ancient  scriptures  making  child  marriage 
mandatory ;  the  betrothal  ceremonies ;  the  escape  of  the 
girl  and  her  playmate ;  their  wanderings  and  their  re- 
turn from  hunger;  the  wedding  preparations  go  for- 
ward at  an  accelerated  pace ;  the  day-long  marriage 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  the  tying  of  the  wedding  knot ; 
the  little  bride  paraded  by  her  lord  and  master  before 
the  wedding  guests ;  the  pitiful  child  following  her  hus- 
band to  her  new  home  a  few  days  after  the  wedding  to 
take  up  her  new  life  which  will  bring  her  middle  age 
at  25  and  old  age  at  40  years. 

Appraisal:  The  photography  is  excellent,  with 
enough  close-ups  to  satisfy  the  mind's  desire  for  detail. 
The  commentary  is  informative,  well  paced,  and  well 
integrated  with  the  pictorial  sequences.  The  condition 
of  the  print  is  fair  to  good. 

Utilization:  Do  not  use  this  film  with  children.  It 
can  be  used  with  youth  and  adult  groups  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  discussion  of  such  questions  as.  Is  One 
Religion  As  Good  As  Another  ?,  Can  Christianity  Meet 
the  Challenge?.  What  Can  Break  the  Power  of  Reli- 
gious Tyranny  ?  It  can  be  used  to  initiate  a  study  course 
on  India.  It  can  be  used  in  meetings  of  church  women, 
and  club  women  outside  the  church.  It  could  be  used 
in  a  Sunday  evening  series.  Whatever  the  type  of  utili- 
zation, those  in  charge  would  do  well  to  preview  the 
film  carefully  and  prepare  their  program  thoroughly. 


♦Available  from  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation. 

Episcopal  Institute  Features  Visual  Aids 

The  third  aimual  training  institute  for  key  leaders 
in  the  church  school,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas  and  held 
at  Camp  Allen  in  late  July,  had  for  its  theme,  "Chris- 
tian Education  Through  Visual  Aids".  This  four-day 
institute  emphasized  the  enrichment  of  worship  and  in- 
struction through  the  careful  and  integrated  use  of  vis- 
ual media.  Miss  Mary  L.  Palmer,  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  spoke  on  "The  New 
Day  in  Visual  Religious  Education"  and  "Visual  Aids 
in  the  Worship  Program",  and  conducted  a  workshop 
session  on  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  worship.  It  is  in 
this  type  of  institute  that  the  local  church  receives  help 
in  understanding  the  fundamental  character  of  visual 
materials  and  gets  practical  guidance  in  their  use  in 
the  class  room  and  chapel. 


College  of  the  Pacific  Workshop 

The  first  Audio-Visual  Workshop  for  church 
leaders  on  the  College  of  the  Pacific  campus,  Stock- 
ton, California,  closed  July  20  after  six  days  of 
intensive  study,  research,  demonstration  and  pro- 
ject work.  Representing  17  denominations,  120 
church  school  teachers,  community  leaders,  and 
ministers,  studied  the  opportunity  of  applying  mod- 
ern audio-visual  teaching  devices  to  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  church.  A  stafif  of  15  ex- 
perts in  radio,  film  slides,  fine  arts,  puppetry  and 
other   specialized   devices   formed   the   faculty. 

The  Workshop  was  staged  jointly  by  the  Chris- 
tian Community  Administration  project  on  the 
Pacific  campus,  headed  by  Frank  A.  Lindhorst, 
and  the  interdenominational  Council  of  Churches 
of  Northern  California  and  Nevada  of  which  the 
Reverend  Abbott  Book  of  San  Francisco  is  execu- 
tive secretary. 

Religious  and  teaching  films  were  ])rominent 
in  the  workshop  program.  Previews  of  many  pro- 
ductions were  evaluated;  equipment  and  exhibi- 
tion techniques  were  displayed  and  demonstrated. 
Similar  projects  developed  the  making  and  use 
of  slides  and  film  strips,  non-projection  picture  use, 
and   radio  broadcasting  techniques. 

The  Workshop  was  significant  as  an  impetus 
toward  new  and  more  effective  teaching  tech- 
niques for  the  educational  program  of  the  church 
and  a  a  demonstration  of  inter-faith  cooperation. 

Although  the  workshop  chiefly  represented 
California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  delegates 
came  from  as  far  as  Illinois  and  Michigan.  The 
Conference  closed  with  recommendations  that  it 
become  an  annual  service  event  on  an  expanded 
program. 

Bible  Society  Releases 

According  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Ragatz.  Secretary  of  the 
Visual  Materials  Department,  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety (450  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.)  will  release  this  fall 
the  first  of  three  motion  pictures  which  were  produced 
this  summer  in  Hollywood  under  an  arrangement  with 
the  Anson  Bond  Production  Company.  The  titles  are: 
The  Parable  of  the  Sower,  The  Woman  of  Samaria, 
and  The  Nativity. 

Question  Box 

Q.  We  used  some  Old  Testament  films  and  our  people 
complained  about  their  poor  technical  quality.  Are 
church  films  going  to  improve  in  technical  quality? 
A.  We  hope  they  will.  Even  the  best  can  improve. 
The  films  you  refer  to  are  British-made.  The  sound- 
track is  poor.  The  velocity  of  commentation  and  dia- 
logue is  too  great  for  ears  unaccustomed  to  English- 
English.  Our  American-made  films  are  superior,  gen- 
erally, in  these  matters,  but  may  be  weaker  in  casting 
and  dramatic  action.  "S'cs,  films  will  improve  in  sce- 
nario, photograpliy,  and  sound  //  tlte  church  insists. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  make  the  best  use  we  can 
of  what  we  have,  and  be  patient  with  the  distributors. 
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Meeting  the  ^Problem  of  Visual 
Education  Opportunists 

DURING  the  next  few  years,  American  educa- 
tion and  educators  will  be  faced  with  the  great 
challenge    of    selecting    educationally    reliable 
audio-visual  materials  of  instruction. 
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Because  of  the  proved  value  of  the  audio-visual  ap- 
proach to  learning,  especially  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful war  training  experience,  many  organizations 
and  individuals  of  unknown  merit  and  educational 
standing  have  rushed  headlong  into  the  visual  field 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ready  market.  The  way  tljat 
the  audio-visual  leaders  deal  with  these  new  develop- 
ments will  greatly  influence  the  success,  or  failure,  of 
audio-visual  education  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  next  decade. 

True  pioneers  in  the  audio-visual  field,  for  years  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  schools  of  America  to- 
ward a  goal.  That  goal  has  been  to  help  boys  and 
girls  better  interpret  their  world  by  developing  aids  to 
instruction  that  bring  the  world  into  the  classroom  in 
an  understandable  interesting  manner.  The  goal  was  to 
fire  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  with  ideals  for  more 
effective  individual  and  group  living  by  means  of  in- 
structional tools  that  helped  them  better  to  approach 
the  reality  of  an  experience. 

After  years  of  patient  growth  through  the  uncertain 
years  of  infancy,  then  childhood  and  adolescence,  the 
audio-visual  approach  to  learning  is  now  coming  of 
age.  We  are  aware  of  the  ever  greater  acceptance  by 
the  leaders  of  American  educational  thought  of  the 
importance  of  visualization  in  the  learning  process. 
The  development  of  modern  projection  equipment  has 
led  many  to  believe  that  audio-visual  education  is  at 
the  threshold  of  maturity,  with  the  ever-present  goal 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  field  finally  in  sight ! 

But  what  has  happened  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  audio- 
visual field  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  "visual  educa- 
tion opportunists."  Announcements  of  new  individuals 
and  groups  that  hope  to  produce  new  visual  materials 
and  equipment  for  the  educational  field  appear  regularly 
in  educational  journals. 

We  all  know  that  among  the  new  groups  now  being 
organized  for  various  purposes  in  the  audio-visual  field, 
there  will  be  those  who  will  make  a  fine  educational 
contribution.  Those  teachers  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  audio-visual  programs  should  become  acquainted 
with  these  new  groups.  New  producers  and  distributors 
that  are  doing  a  commendable  job  should  be  welcomed 
and  encouraged,  for  their  efiforts  will  assist  the  pioneers 
in  working  toward  the  goals  which  have  been  set  up  by 
visual  educators  over  the  last  three  decades. 

Good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  equipment  and  in- 
structional materials  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  help 
audio-visual  education  come  of  age.  Educators  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  the  boys  and  girls  whom  they 
teach  to  place  "fly-by-night"  organizations  and  instruc- 
tional materials  under  close  professional  scrutiny.  The 
audio-visual  "opportunists"  should  be  weeded  out  lest 


they  do  irreparable  harm  to  education.  One  thoughtful 
superintendent  said  recently,  "What  we  need  is  a 
Better  Business  Bureau  for  schools." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  school  system  can  establish 
its  own  Better  Business  Bureau  by  setting  up  a  set  of 
standards  when  the  procurement  of  new  audio-visual 
equipment  and  materials  is  contemplated. 

The  following  questions  concerning  organizations 
which  are  now  entering  the  visual  field  can  serve  as  a 
guide  for  building  this  set  of  standards : 

1.)  What  is  the  organization's  main  motive  in  pro- 
ducing visual  materials?—  2.)  What,  in  the  organiza- 
tion's past  record,  gives  it  the  "know  how"  concerning 
the  production  of  audio-visual  equipment  and  ma- 
terials?—  3.)  What  is  the  standing  of  the  organization 
and  the  individuals  in  the  organization  as  far  as  the 
new  audio-visual  and  general  educational  field  is  con- 
cerned?—  4.)  What  assurance  exists  that  the  equip- 
ment which  is  offered  is  technically  sound? —  5.)  Do 
you  feel  that  the  company,  in  terms  of  its  past  records, 
will  be  in  the  audio-visual  field  five  years  from  now  ? — 
6.)  Is  there  a  nearby  reputable  audio-visual  education 
dealer  willing  to  stand  behind  the  equipment  or  ma- 
terials offered? —  7.)  Is  an  organization  or  individual 
willing  to  sell  you  inadequate  equipment  for  a  given 
function  in  visual  education  just  to  make  a  sale,  or  use 
up  an  allocated  amount  in  a  budget? 

Only  after  the  true  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions are  received  should  one  consider  working  with, 
or  doing  business  with,  a  new  audio-visual  organiza- 
tion. The  truth  which  is  uncovered  will  cast  the  neces- 
sary light  so  one  can  judge  the  organization  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  great  promise  of  audio-visual 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  educator. 
An  important  phase  of  the  improvement  of  instruction 
by  means  of  the  audio-visual  approach  is  the  selection 
of  reliable  equipment  and  materials.  If  this  challenge 
is  met  wisely,  we  can  look  with  assurance  in  the  visual 
field  to  a  brighter,  ever-broadening  future. 


A  Three-Directional  High  School  Program 

{Concluded  from  page  366) 

science  classes  on  first  aid  and  nursing,  etc.  In  the  as- 
sembly the  events  of  history,  the  best  in  literature,  art, 
music  and  science,  the  manners  and  customs  of  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  world,  all  are  brought  before 
our  young  people,  to  the  end  that  their  lives  will  be 
greatly  enriched  and  that  they  will  experience  a  more 
enjoyable  and  yet  more  effective  process  of  education. 


In  keeping  with  the  IDEAL  policy  of  con 
in  Educational  films,  we  are  happy  to  annc 


We  now  have  sale  and  rental  rights  on  the 
Films  of  the  Nations 

comprising  scores  of  subjects  on  such  countries  as  THE  NETHERLANDS,  NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES,  SWEDEN,  SWITZERLAND,  NORWAY,  DENMARK,  POLAND, 
INDIA,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  and  others.  These  up-to-date  films  show  how  people  in 
other  countries  hve — their  customs,  industries  and  arts,  their  particular  problems  in  the 
post-war  world,  and  their  position  in  international  relations. 

For  those  who  wish  to  purchase  prints  of  these  films,  we  have  secured  the  EXCLUSIVE 
SALES  RIGHTS  for  all  the  United  States  except  13  Eastern  States.  However,  we  rent 
this  product  throughout  the  entire  country,  through  our  nation-wide  distribution  net- 
ivork.  All  subjects  are  16mm  sound,  with  many  in  color  and  also  in  silent.  Represen- 
tative subjects  in  this  series  are: 


NETHERLAND  INDIES 

Bali,  East  Indian  Island,  1  reel 
Nias  and  Sumatra,  1  reel 
Toradja,  1  reel 
Peoples  of  the  East  Indies 
Macassar,  1  reel 
Ceremonies  on  Bali.  1  re-.l 
Dutch  Next  Door,  The,  1  reel 
Netherlands  America,  1  reel 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Kruger  National  Park,  1  reel 

Namaqualand  and  Zululand.  1  reel 

Worcester,  Life  in  a  South  African  Town,  1  reel 

In  and  Around  Capetown,  2  reels 

Jan  Christian  Smuts,  Statesman-Pioneer,  1  reel 


SWEDEN 

Child  Welfare  in  Sweden,  1  reel 
Colorful  Sweden  (color),  1  reel 
A  Day  with  a  King,  2  reels 
Productive  Sweden,  (color),  2  reels 
Sofia  Girls,  1  reel 
Swedish  Industries,  2  reels 
Swedes  at  Work  &  Play,  2  reels 
Physical  Training  In  Sweden,  1  reel 

HOLLAND 

Friesland,  Holland's  Northernmost  Province,  2  reels 
Gateway  to  Germany,  1  reel 
Holland  Carries  On,  2  reels 
The  Landbuilders,  2  reels 
New  Earth,  The.  2  reels 


Rental:  Sound  Films,  black  and  white,  $1.00  per  reel,  one  day;  Color,  $2.00  per  reel,  one  day. 
Substantially  reduced  rates  for  multiple  days  use.    Ask  for  complete  list  of  subjects  with  full  scale 

of  rentals. 
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y  expanding  its  service  to  include  the  best 
these  significant  additions^  to  our  Library: 


Now  for  the  first  time,  we  offer  for  RENTAL  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Classroom  Films 

consisting  of  several  hundred  of  the  finest  silent  and  sound  teaching  films.     More  than 
240  sound  films  are  available,  comprising  material  in  the  following  subject  fields: 


SECONDARY  SCIENCES: 

Physics 
Chemistry 
General  Science 
Human  Biology 
Health  &  Hygiene 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCES: 

Biology :  Animal  Life 
Biology :  Plant  Life 
Primary  Science 

GENERAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
ELEMENTARY  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


GEOGRAPHY: 

The  Americas  (Regions) 
The  World's  People 
People  at  Work 
Orientation  Geography 

MATHMATICS 

ATHLETICS 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

ART 

MUSIC 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

TEACHER  TRAINING 


Rental:  $2.00  per  reel  per  day,  $3.00  per  reel,  two  days:  Ask  about  our  very  low,  special,  Monday- 
thru-Friday  rate  TO  SCHOOLS  ONLY. 

The  New  Julian  Bryan  Productions 


Poland  (18min.)  Rental,  $3.00 

Mary  Visits  Poland  (10  min.)  Rental,  SL50 

A  Russian  Children's  Railway  (7  min.)  Rental,  $L50 

Children  of  Russia  (13  min.)  Rental  $2.00 


Soviet  Women  (14  min.)  Rental  $3.00 
Peoples  of  the  USSR  (33  min.)  Rental,  $5.00 
How  Russians  Play  (18  min.)  Rental,  $3.00 
The  Reindeer  People  (8  min.)  Rental,  $1.50. 


Address  all  orders  and  correspondence  to  our  nearest  office. 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 

the 

27th  EDITION 

of  our  Catalog. 

Send  Today 
for  your  copy! 


IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 

26-34  E.  Eighth  St,   (Home  Office)   Chicago  5,  III. 

ATLANTA,    SA. 
52    Auburn    Ave.,    N.    E. 

CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 
23    Boylston    St. 

CHATTANOOGA  2,  TENN. 

108    West    8th    St. 

DALLAS    I,    TEXAS 

2024     Main     St. 


KANSAS    CITY    «,     MO. 
m    McGee    St. 

LOS    ANGELES    5,    CALIF. 
2408  West   7th   St. 

MEMPHIS    3,    TENN. 
IS    South    3rd.    St. 

MIAMI    3i,    FLA. 
132  South   Miami  Ave. 


DENVER    2,    COLO. 
714    -     18th    St. 


NEW    YORK:    Bertram    Willoughby    Pictures,    Inc. 
liOO   Broadway.    Hew  York    I?. 


MINNEAPOLIS    2,     MINN. 

803    Pence    BIdg. 

6th    and     Hennepin 

NEW     ORLEANS     13.     LA. 

826    Baronne    St. 

PORTLAND,    5,    ORE. 

915    S.    W.    lOth   Ave. 

RICHMOND    19,    VA. 

21?    East    Main    St. 

HONOLULU.    T.    H. 

1370   South    Beretania   St. 


School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


EVERY  school,  in  particular  every  high  school,  oc- 
casionally plays  host  to  some  outstanding  person- 
ality in  the  community,  local  or  national.  The  more 
fortunate  schools  preserve  for  posterity  the  record  of 
such  visits  in  the  form  of  snapshots  or  newspaper  re- 
ports and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  not  at  Philadelphia's 
Northeast  High  School.  There  the  guests  are  made  to 
perform  over  again  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  of  the  student  body  as  well  as  their  parents,  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  school's  auditorium 
at  the  initial  show.  All  this  has  been  brought  about 
because  of  the  foresight  of  the  a,uthorities  and  the  film- 
ing ability  of  one  of  the  faculty  members,  Mr.  Nelson 
A.  McGowan. 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  Citv 


To  Mr.  Paul  E.  Dufiield,  chairman  of  Northeast 
High  School's  Music  Education  Department,  we  are 
indebted  for  this  interesting  account  of  the  Celebrity 
Assemblies.  Mr.  Dufiield  is  not  a  newcomer  to  the 
pages  of  the  Education.-JiL  Screen.  Last  December  he 
gave  us  a  vivid  account  of  the  highly  successful  fusion 
of  music — mainly  an  audial  subject — with  the  visual 
arts,  films,  slides,  maps  and  charts,  into  that  very  popu- 
lar course,  Global  Music.  D.  S. 


'Celebrity"  Assemblies  at  Philadelphia's  Northeast  High  School 


Philadelphia's  Northeast  High  School,  for 
over  fifty  years  exclusively  a  boys'  school,  now 
has  the  largest  pupil  enrollment  in  the  city,  and  is  also 
the  largest  boys'  high  school  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  For  the  past  fifteen  years.  Northeast's  prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Theodore  S.  Rowland,  has  sponsored  the 
most  unique  "Celebrity"  assemblies  in  the  United 
States, — ^personal  appearances  in  the  school's  audito- 
rium by  noted  stars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  by  outstanding  figures  of  the  stage, 
.screen,  radio,  literary  and  political  life. 

Two  thousand  students  crowd  the  auditorium  for 
each  "Celebrity"  assembly,  while  an  additional  two  thou- 
sand hear  the  program  in  sixty-five  classrooms  over  the 
school's  public-address  system  installed  ten  years  ago 
by  Philco.  A  typical  "Celebrity"  program  begins  with 
an  overture  by  the  school  orchestra  or  band,  followed 
by  the  national  anthem  and  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag.  The  principal  then  reads  the  Bible  selection,  and 
after  briefly  sketching  the  career  of  the  visitor,  pre- 
sents him  to  the  eager  audience. 

Singers  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association 
invariably  bring  their  accompanist  and  give  a  short 
song  recital ;  James  Melton  and  Paul  Robeson  not  only 
sang   generously   but   also    told    amusing    experiences 


Professor  Albert  Einstein   and   Mrs.   Einstein  with  school 
ofiicials  and  student  officers. 


encountered  in  their  screen  and  radio  work.  Walter 
Huston  conducted  an  impromptu  "quiz"  program  an- 
swering many  queries  about  his  stage  and  screen  career. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  brought  to 
the  students  fascinating  anecdotes  and  glimpses  be- 
hind the  .scenes  in  their  battle  with  crime ;  Frank 
Speaight,  the  English  actor,  gave  excerpts  from  his 
greatest  stage  successes. 

Delightful  to  both  faculty  and  students  was  the  an- 
nual visit  of  William  Lyons  Phelps,  with  his  pene- 
trating observations  on  contemporary  books  and  plays. 
Professor  Albert  Ein.stein  .spoke  modestly  of  his  diffi- 
culties with  our  language,  charming  everyone  with  his 
sincerity  and  simplicity.  Ann  Sheridan  and  Jane  With- 
ers recalled  their  own  school  days  and  ofi^ered  excel- 
lent advice  on  the  value  of  secondary  education. 

Treasured  in  the  school  archives,  is  a  complete  pic- 
torial record  of  the  assemblies  on  16mm.  silent  film, 
as  well  as  in  a  collection  of  over  one  hundred  news- 
paper and  news  service  photographs.  Faculty  member. 
Nelson  A.  MacGowan,  has  filmed  the  entire  series  us- 
ing a  Victor  16mm.  camera  with  turret  head  lens.  About 
one  thousand  feet  of  film  are  used  to  record  all  impor- 
tant school  events  during  the  school  year  including 
athletic  contests,  classroom  activities  and  "Celebrity" 
assemblies.  Once  a  year  this  is  cut  to  a  standard  400 
foot  reel,  edited  and  titled  and  displayed  at  the  six 
annual  performances  of  the  school's  musical  revue. 
During  the  screening,  a  student  reads  a  carefully  syn- 
chronized commentary  over  the  auditorium  amplifier, 
producing  in  eft'ect.  a  commercial  newsreel.  Musical 
background  is  played  on  the  school  organ.  In  this  way, 
over  100,000  people  have  seen  Northeast's  assemblies 
on  the  screen. 

Dr.  Rowland's  discerning  philosophy  that  the  ex- 
perience of  actually  seeing  and  hearing  fa:mous  person- 
ages will  constitute  a  lifelong  memory  for  Northeast 
students,  is  verified  by  the  frequent  reference  made  to 
the  assemblies  by  visiting  alumni  members.  And  as  an 
experiment  in  public  education,  the  "Celebrity"  assem- 
blies have  paid  incalculable  dividends  in  helping  to 
mould  adolescent  ideals  and  character. 

PAUL  E.  DUFFIELD 
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Scene  from  "What  is  Four?",  Young  America  Films,  Inc.  Production. 


Something  different  iiappens 

wiien  teaciiers  use  SOUND  FILMS 


Model  PG-201 


WHEN  scholastic  studies  can  be 
looked  at  and  listened  to  simul- 
taneously something  happens  to  stu- 
dents that  increases  the  capacity  of  their 
minds  for  learning.  Students  learn  more 
efficiently,  more  understandingly. 

Sound  motion  pictures  enable  stu- 
dents to  see  and  hear  the  lesson  on  the 
projection  screen— causing  concepts  to 
grow  and  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
more  quickly  and  retained  longer. 

With  an  RCA  16  mm  Sound  Film 
Projector,  you  get  the  utmost  advan- 
tages from  sound  films  as  a  valuable 
teaching  aid.  The  silvered  pyrex  re- 
flector, large  condenser  lens  and  F  1.6 


"coated"  projector  lens  provide  brilliant 
reproduction  of  black-and-white  or  full- 
color  scenes  in  true  photograpliic  tones, 
in  unequalled  contrast  and  clarity.  A 
powerful  four-stage  amplifier  and  a  pre- 
cision-engineered mechanical  filter  pro- 
vide sound  reproduction  of  narration, 
music  or  sound  effect,  with  all  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  original. 

Simple  to  operate,  easy  to  maintain, 
the  RCA  Sound  Film  Projector  assures 
you  unfailing  service  in  the  classroom. 

For  complete  information  on  RCA  16 
mm  Sound  Film  Projectors,  write  Edu- 
cational Department,  27-1.  RCA  Victor 
Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


Educational  Screen 


College-Produced  Safety  Film 

The  best  film  on  traffic  safety  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1945  was  made  by  the  Motion  Picture  and 
Recording  Studio  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  S.  Neusbaum,  studio 
head,  who  wrote  the  script  and  directed  the  picture. 

Teach  Them  To  Drive,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion,  was  produced  to  encourage  the  establishing  of 
planned  driver  training  courses  in  schools  and  commu- 
nities in  the  interest  of  highway  safety.  It  is  a  22-min- 
ute  dramatization  of  what  driver  training  is  and  why 
one  man  secured  such  a  program  for  his  town's  schools. 

The  Legion  released  the  film  early  in  1945  and  sub- 
mitted it  in  the  contest  conducted  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Films  for  Safety  of  the  National 
Safety  Foundation  where  it  took  first  place.  There  are 
over  200  prints  of  the  film  now  in  circulation  in  every 
state  in  the  union. 

I.  C.  Boerlin,  supervisor  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  at  the 
College,  served  as  production  supervisor.  Paul  H.  Seit- 
zinger  was  in  charge  of  sound  recording  and  film  edit- 
ing and  Luther  F.  Kepler  was  photographer.  Amos  E. 
Neyhart,  administrative  head  of  the  College's  Institute 
of  Public  Safety,  was  technical  adviser. 


Producers   of    School-Made   Films:    Have   you  a 

good  film  on  some  school  subject  that  you  have  found 
very  useful  in  your  classes?  If  the  photography  is  ex- 
cellent, the  continuity  pedagogically  correct,  and  the 
original  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  it  may  pay 
you  to  investigate  the  Educational  Film  Library  Asso- 
ciation's plan  for  distributing  your  film.  This  may  be 
the  opportunity  you  have  been  looking  for  to  recoup 
your  investment  in  your  film  venture.  It  may  even 
bring  you  a  handsome  profit  to  turn  out  bigger  and 
better  films.  If  you  have  been  shooting  school  events 
merely  for  the  sake  of  recording  school  events,  may  we 
suggest  that  you  now  "focus  your  cameras  on  learn- 
ing"? Ask  your  subject  teachers.  They'll  only  be  too 
glad  to  point  out  curricular  areas  badly  in  need  of  film 
treatment. 

Remember,  if  you  plan  to  include  a  sound  commen- 
tary with  your  film,  to  shoot  at  24  frames  per  second. 
And  don't  forget  to  make  a  work  print  with  which  to 
play  around. 

EFLA  provides  a  clearing  house  service  for  16mm. 
films  produced  by  member  educational  institutions  and 
agencies.  For  complete  details  of  its  "Plan  for  Distri- 
bution of  Educationally  Produced  Films",  write  to 
Educational  Film  Library  Association.  Inc..  45  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Question  Box  on  Film  Production 

QUESTION :    Are    there   any    studies   on    sizes    and 
styles  of  types  best  .suited  for  projection? 

Surely  by  this  time  somebody  knows  whether  letter- 
ing should  be  three  or  six  or  eight  inches  high  on  a 
fifty  inch  image  for  third  grade,  for  example.  Also, 
whether  sans-serif  types  are  better.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  projected  materials,  lettering  sizes  and 
styles  used  are  pretty  much  whatever  has  been  handy 
in  the  studios.  I  should  be  grateful  to  you  if  you 
could  refer  me  to  sources  of  information. 

ANSWER:  Your  observations  about  the  varieties 
of  sizes  and  styles  of  letters  are  true  not  only  about 
amateur  film  producers.  Professionals  are  equallv 
guilty. 

As  far  back  as  1918  a  book  called,  "The  Textbook"  by 
Hall-Quest  advocated  shorter  lines  and  larger  letters  for 
young  children. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
specifically  recommends  the  following: 

24  to  30  point  type  for  children  under  7  years 
18  point  type  for  7  to  8  year  olds 

14  point  type  for  8  to  9  year  olds 

10  point  type  for  children  12  years  and  older. 

After  twelve  years  of  study  involving  reading  tests  given 
to  33,031  persons,  Donald  G.  Patterson  and  Miles  A.  Tinker 
published  a  book,  "How  to  Make  Type  Readable"  (Harper 
1940).  In  this  book  the  authors  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1. — All  modern  type  faces  are  equally  legible. 

2. — Readers  prefer  a  type  that  borders  on  the  bold  face. 

2. — -American  Typewriter  type  definitely  retards  speed  of 

reading. 
4. — Old  English  seriously  retards  speed  of  reading. 
5.— Ultra-Modern     (Kabel     Light)     retards     speed    only 

slightly. 
6. — Reading  italics  is  accompanied  by  eye  strain. 


7. — Material  in  capitals  is  read  much  more  slowly  than 
identical  material  in  lower  case. 

8. — Bold  face  is  preferred  for  posters  since  it's  most  leg- 
ible at  a  distance. 

9. — Readers  prefer  type  sizes  from  10  to  12  points.  Below 
8  and  above  12  points  are  unsatisfactory. 

Since  all  these  studies  deal  mainly  with  the  printed  rather 
than  the  projected  letter,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  recon- 
sider the  Snellen  Chart,  the  nearest  approach  to  distance 
reading.  According  to  Snellen,  a  person  with  good  eye- 
sight should  be  able  to  read  block  letters  about  J^  inch 
high  at  20  feet  away.  In  proportion,  at  twice  the  distance 
he  should  be  able  to  discern  a  block  letter  twice  the  height. 

The  experiences  gained  with  the  Navy  Training  Film 
Program  led  Mr.  Frank  Nastasi  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  size  for  adult  audiences  is  a  letter  l/36th  the  height 
of  the  frame.  For  children  Mr.  Nastasi  recommends  l/20th 
of  the  height.  These  figures  are  much  more  liberal  than 
those  used  on  the  Snellen  charts  and  probably  take  into 
consideration  those  spectators  with  poorer  vision.  Shall  we 
show  you  just  how  liberal  these  figures  are?  The  average 
2  incli  lens  on  the  16mm  projector  in  the  classroom  gives 
us  a  picture  about  33  inches  high  on  a  screen  twenty  feet 
away.  On  the  Snellen  Chart  a  letter  would  be  ^  inch 
high.  According  to  the  Navy  calculations  the  letter  should 
be  l/36th  of  33  inches  or  11/12  of  an  inch.  For  children  in 
the  primary  .?rsdes  the  letters  would  reach  a  height  of  about 
1.65  inches. 

As  for  style  of  letters,  the  Navy  found  the  block  type 
best.  This  almost  agrees  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
authors  of  text  books  that  readers  prefer  types  bordering 
on  bold  face.  For  very  young  children  it  is  important  to 
note  that  many  of  them  are  lirought  up  on  a  style  peculiar 
to  their  immediate  locality. 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this.  Many  good 
letters  are  lost  on  a  poor  background,  especially  in  the  use 
of  colors.  I  still  prefer  a  white  letter  against  a  dark  back- 
ing. No  matter  what  color  comliinations  you  use,  it's  best 
to  heed  the  advice  of  eye  specialists  that  artificial  illumi- 
nation, evenly  distributed,  should  give  a  level  brightness  of 
80  to  100  foot  candles. 
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films  from  Br/fa/n 


MAN  ONE  FAMILY 

Professors  Huxley  and  Haldane  discuss  widely 
accepted  beliefs  on  racial  distinctions  and  em- 
phasize that  many  so-called  national  character- 
istics are  common  to  all  mankind  thus  refuting 
the  theory  of  the  master  race. 

Direction  and  Script /vor  A^ontogu 

Production  and  Editing Sidney  Co/e 

Scientific  Advisors 

Professors  Haldane  and  Huxley 


TWO   REELS 


1 7  minutes 


06l(MOd  Ve4/eUfim€Ht  ^ilm^ 


CYPRUS   IS  AN   ISLAND 


ACHIMOTA 


The  real  Cyprus  is  to  be  found  in  the  villages  and  A  co-educational  and  residential  college  in  West 

farms,  where  the  people  till  the  soil  in  the  tra-  Africa    whose    aim    is    to    add    the    benefits    of 

ditional  manner  and  only  very  gradually  accept  Western  civilization  to  the  best  of  the  African 

modern  methods  of  agriculture.  tradition. 


FATHER  AND   SON 


PARTNERS 


The  introduction  of  modern  ideas  on  agriculture,  A  partnership  of  the  European  with  his  skill  and 

medical  treatment  and  navigation  is  broadening  experience  and  the  native  African  with  his  desire 

the  views  of  the  African  young  people  in  spite  of  to    help    himself    and    his    backward    country    is 

much  opposition  from  their  elders.  gradually  meeting  the  needs  of  East  Africa. 


WE  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING 

The  people  of  Yorkshire  at  work  and  at  play. 
These  solid  industrial  workers  take  a  personal 
pride  in  the  production  of  their  factories  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  hills  and  moors  outside  their  towns. 


FENLANDS 

The  history  of  East  Anglia's  marshlands  from  their 
original  reclamation  by  Dutch  engineers  to  their 
present  day  status  as  a  first  class  agricultural  area. 


A//  16  mm.  Sound  Films  for  sale  or  rent  at  the 
following    BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES   offices 


30  Rockefeller  Plozo,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
391    Sutler    St.,   San    Fronclsco    8,    Calif. 


360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
907  15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wafhington,  D.  C. 


AND   FROM  BRITISH  CONSULATES  AT 


Boston 


Oelroil 


Houston 


Los  Angeles 


Seattle 
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Educational  Screen 


Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  N.  E  .  A 


bR.  WALTER  WITTICH,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction  and  Assistant  Professor. 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Department 
of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation by  a  mail  ballot  distributed  this  summer  by 
Mr.  Vernon  G.  Dameron.  Executive  .Secretary.  Mr.  J. 
Wesley  Crum,  SugepLntentlent  of  Chehalis,  Washing- 
ton, Public  Schools-' '^-as  the  other  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  .  ■   -  •  -.      ;     i  . . 

Edgar  Dale,  Research  ^Apsociate.  Bu?;eau  of  Educa- 
tional Researcl;;. and  Professor,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  new  first^ivice-president ;  and 
Lelia  Trolinger,  E^irector  of  Bujseau  of  Vi.sual  Instruc- 
tion, University  oij  Col«;afio,''  Boulder,  .second  vice- 
president.  :vi-       '" 

Serving  on  the  Elections  Committee  were  Floyde 
Brooker,  Chairman,  Helen  M.  Riordon  and  Don  Carlos 
Ellis.     -^1  * 

Below  are  biographical  highlights  in  the  careers  of 
these  well-known  leaders  in  the  audio-visual  field. 

Walter   Wittich — Native   of  Wisconsin. 

Educated  in  Wisconsin  public  schools;  two  years  under- 
graduate work,  Wisconsin  Teachers  College;  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  in  physical  education,  economics,  public 
administration,  and  educational  administration,  with  B.A., 
M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  (Doctorate  thesis 
on  film  utilization.) 

Twelve  years  teaching  experience :  social  studies,  English, 
and  mathematics,  in  intermediate,  junior,  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  Education  at  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels. 

Director  of  guidance,  school  psychologist,  curriculum  super- 
visor, elementary   school  administrator,   and  director  of  visual 
education. 
Edgar  Dale — Native  of   Minnesota. 

Educated  in  public  schools  of  Rugby,  North  Dakota ;  A.B, 
and  M.A.,  University  of  North  Dakota ;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Rural  school  teacher,  junior  high  school  teacher,  and  super- 
intendent   in    North    Dakota   and   Illinois,    1921-1926. 

Member,  Editorial  Staff,  Easstman  Teaching  Films,  1924- 
1925. 

Motion  Picture  Chairman  of   National   Congress   of   Parents 


and   Teachers,    19.37;    delegate   as   motion    picture   specialist   to 
Child   Welfare   Committee,   League   of    .Vations,   Geneva,    1936. 

President,  DVI,  1937-1938;  consultant  to  various  govern- 
mental   motion    picture    production    agencies    during    the    war. 

Co-editor  of  Neivs  Letter;  author  of  books,  including;  Hon' 
to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures,   The   Content   of   Motion   Pic- 
tures,   Motion    Pictures    in    Education,    and     Tcachinn     Willi 
Motion  Pictures. 
Lelia  Trolinger— Native  of  Missouri. 

Undergraduate  work  for  teacher's  certificate,  Warrensburg, 
Missouri;  A.B.  and  B.E.,  University  of  Colorado,  1920;  M..^.. 
University  of  Colorado,  1924;  graduate  study,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  University  of   Colorado. 

Evaluation  of  Still  Pictures  for  Instructional  Use.  a  study 
which  was  to  have  been  a  doctorate  thesis  but  which  was 
condensed  and  changed  into  a  popular  study;  has  taught 
courses  in  visual  instruction  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
since   1929. 

Organized  Section  of  Visual  Instruction  of  Colorado  Educa- 
tion Association  and  was  the  first  president. 

Chairman,  Committee  of  National  University  Extension 
.'\ssociation  on  preparation  of  lesson  guides  for  certain  films 
from    Teaching   Films    Custodians,    1941-1942. 

President  of  Zone  VIII,  DVI,  1941-1942;  Acting  President 
of  DVI  at  national  meeting  in  Denver,  1942;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  DVI,    1942-1945. 

State  Chairman,  16nim  Film  Section  of  War  I'inance  Com- 
mittee. 

Prospective  Program  for  the  DVI 

A  prospective  program  of  service  and  action  for  the 
DVI  was  drafted  during  a  series  of  conferences 
the  latter  part  of  last  April.  Several  proposals  for  the 
])rogram  were  discussed,  but  it  was  the  consensus  that 
three  problems  .should  be  concentrated  u])on.  Follow- 
ing are  the  motions,  all  unanimously  approved,  upon 
which  this  decision  was  based: 

Project  I 

That  DVI  conduct  cooperative  case  .studies,  research, 
and  experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  ( 1 )  determining 
what  constitutes  adequate  audio-visual  programs  for 
the  various  types  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

(Concluded  on  page  384) 


Walter   Wittich 


Edgar    Dale 


Lelia  Trolinger 
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ABSORBED... CREATING 


that  4fianB6.  iute  <flad  ta  ue>  a  teacher 

Have  you  tried  Handmade  Lantern  Slides?  The  pupils  w^ork  out  the  pic- 
tures themselves  (with  the  aid  of  specially  prepared  base  drawings) — and  also 
project  them. 

Enthusiastic  pupil  participation  is  easily  achieved  w^ith  retarded  groups 
— w^hile  the  response  of  average  and  above-average  classes  is  fully  as  gratify- 
ing. 

The  possibilities  of  this  method  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  teacher 
w^ho  has  used  it.   We  suggest  a  trial. 


Wndie  ^o*  tUn  6ock     —  192   base  drawings  for 
HANDMADE  LANTERN  SLIDES  for  the  Lower  grades 

As  a  service  to  teachers,  we  have  prepared  this  book  of  draw- 
ings— to  teach  Holidays,  Seasons,  Good  Manners,  Safety,  Health, 
etc. 

At  trifling  cost,  handmade  lantern  slides  afford  an  unsur- 
passed means  of  obtaining  pupil  participation.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  this  new^  book. 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  CO. 

Meadvllle,   Pa. 
SINCE  1892— PRODUCERS  OF  SUPERIOR  VISUAL  AIDS 


KEYSTONE   VIEW   CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Please  send  "Handmade  Lantern  Slide  Copy  for  the 
Lower  Grades,"  price  SI. 75  (whicli  I  may  return  after 
examination,   if  desired). 


Name 


Address 
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Educational  Screen 


Department  of  Visual  Instruction  Two-by-Two  Slides — and  How! 


(Concluded  from  page  382) 

and  (2)  determining  indices  of  initial  financial  outlay 
and  continuing  financial  support  for  audio-visual  pro- 
grams in  the  various  types  of  schools. 

(This  project  would  involve  consideration  of  pupil  needs 
in  terms  of  educational  objectives  and  philosophy,  rather  than 
the  formulation  of  arbitrary  criteria,  upon  vifhich  to  base  the 
recommendations   for   adequacy   of   audio-visual    programs.) 

Project  II 

That  DVI  conduct  cooperative  case  studies,  research, 
and  experimentation  with  trial  installations,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  constitutes  adequate  physi- 
cal facilities,  and  the  cost  of  such  facilities,  for  audio- 
visual prograins  in  the  various  tyjies  of  school  build- 
ings. 

(This  project  would  deal  with  such  architectural  considera- 
tions as  arrangement  of  rooms  and  problems  of  darkening, 
ventilation,  acoustical  treatment,  etc.) 

Project  III 

That  DVI  conduct  evaluations  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials in  actual  classroom  situations  and  under  actual 
classroom  conditions. 

(Many  audio-visual  specialists  are  extremely  enthusiastic 
about  this  project,  while  some  others  are  sktptical  with  ref- 
erence either  to  the  value  of  teacher  evaluations  as  contrasted 
with  the  usual  panel  evaluations,  or  whether  tlie  time,  money, 
and  effort  devoted  to  this  Project  could  not  be  spent  to  better 
advantage  on  projects  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  utiliza- 
tion of  audio-visual  materials  or  teacher  training  in  audio- 
visual  instruction.) 

The  following  additional  motions  were  unanimously 
approved : 

1.  That,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  DVI  should  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  other  NEA  departments,  divisions, 
councils,  commissions,  and  committees,  and  any  other 
interested  professional  organizations,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  present  and  future  objectives. 

2.  That  a  Constitution  Committee  be  established  to 
study  the  proposed  changes  in  the  structural  organiza- 
tion, policies,  and  functioning  of  DVI  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  revisions  and/or  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

3.  That  in  lieu  of  an  annual  meeting  this  year,  busi- 
ness matters  be  voted  upon  by  mail  ballots. 

The  following  committees  have  been  established : 

1.  A  Constitution  Committee. 

2.  A  Publications  Committee,  to  explore  the  field  of 
official  publication  problems  of  DVI  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  on  DVI-Publication  relation- 
ships for  incorporation  in  the  Constitution. 

3.  A  special,  temporary  committee,  to  study  the  vari- 
ous proposals  for  a  new  name  for  the  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  a 
name  of  greater  scope  which  includes  reference  to  the 
radio,  as  well  as  the  visual  phases  of  the  field. 

Members  of  the  DVI  have  been  requested  to  make 
.suggestions  for  changes  in  the  Program  and  partially 
revised  Constitution,  the  final  draft  of  which  will  be 
.sent  to  the  members  for  approval  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted by  the  Constitution  Committee.  Chairman  of 
that  committee  is  Paul  \\'endt.  Director,  Visual  Educa- 
tion Service,  University  of  Minnesota. 


(Concluded  from  page  364) 

In  printing  from  "snapshot"  negatives,  which  are 
probably  taken  under  varying  light  conditions  and  con- 
sequently show  considerable  variation  in  density,  it 
helps  to  print  two  strips  of  positives,  one  exposed 
longer  than  the  other,  and  thus  usually  get  a  good 
positive  of  each  frame  on  one  strip  or  the  other. 

Positives  are  developed,  fixed,  washed  and  dried  the 
same  as  the  negatives.  When  dry,  they  may  be  cut 
apart  and  mounted  either  between  home-cut  cardboard 
squares  or  in  inexpensive  cardboard  mounts  now  sold 
by  several  firms.  If  home-cut  squares  are  used,  a  razor 
blade  in  a  dime-store  handle  is  a  big  help. 

Kodachrome  color  slides  are  easier  to  make  than  the 
black-and-white  product  because  the  company  that  pro- 
duces the  film  also  processes  it  and  mounts  the  slides 
for  you.  In  making  the  copies,  however,  light  quality 
and  length  of  exposure  must  be  correct  within  very 
narrow  limits  if  satisfactory  color  is  to  result.  If  the 
"artificial  light"  type  film  is  used  and  the  work  is  done 
at  night  or  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled. Two  No.  2  photofloods  in  reflectors,  placed  as 
described  for  black-and-white  copying  but  about  six 
feet  or  more  from  the  picture  to  be  copied,  will  give 
very  even  illumination  and  may  be  adjusted  in  position 
to  provide  proper  light  intensity  for  exposures  in  two 
or  three  seconds.  These  exposures  may  be  timed  quite 
accurately  by  a  pendulum  about  10  inches  long,  ad- 
justed to  beat  half  seconds.  Since  the  "1/25,"  "1/50," 
etc.  on  many  cameras  do  not  always  remain  accurate,  I 
consider  the  longer  exposures,  timed  by  the  pendulum, 
as  more  desirable.  A  good  photoelectric  exposure  meter 
may  be  classed  as  a  necessity  in  making  consistently 
.satisfactory  color  copies. 

The  above  .suggestions  are  intended  to  help  interested 
photo  fans  get  a  start  in  slide  making.  Once  the  start 
is  made,  interest  is  apt  to  increase,  and  further  experi- 
mentation will  result  in  improved  equipment  design  and 
technique. 

Educational  Film  Union 

.\  Scandina\ian  union  for  exchange  and  joint  pro- 
duction of  educational  films  was  formed  on  initiative  of 
A.  B.  Europa  Film,  Sweden.  Members  of  this  union 
were  in  the  beginning  in  Denmark — Statens,  Filmcen- 
tral,  Kopenhaum,  owned  and  directed  by  the  Danish 
Government,  in  Norway — Kommunenes  Filmcentral, 
Oslo,  owned  and  directed  by  the  Norwegian  municipal 
authorities ;  in  Finland — Finlandia  Kuva.  a  semiofficial 
enterprise  subsidized  by  the  Finnish  Government;  and 
in  Sweden  A.  B.  Europa  Film,  Stockholm,  as  there 
exist  no  governmental  enterprise  in  the  educational 
field  in  Sweden.  The  union  is  not  an  official  or  gov- 
ernmental enterprise  but  of  purely  commercial  nature. 

The  idea  of  tins  union  is  that  the  members  .shall 
place  at  the  dispo.-^al  of  each  other  the  films  produced 
by  themselves  and  in  exchange  receive  corresponding 
material  from  member  countries.  In  this  way  educa- 
tional films  from  different  parts  of  the  world  will 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  any  member  of  the  union 
at  cost  price. 

Further  information  can  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Bertil  Edgren,  A.  B.  Europa 
Film,  Educational  Film  Dept.,  Stockholm. 
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Shakespeare  is  hailed  as  England's 
greatest  playwright.  His  latest  trag- 
edy, Macbeth,  is  performed  by  the 
King's  Men  at  the  new  Globe  theater 
and  is  the  sensation  of  London! 


1946 


The  world  pays  fresh  tribute  to 
Shakespeare's  genius.  Macbeth  and 
Julius  Caesar  are  studied  as  classics. 
The  screen  version  of  Henry  V  is  the 
sensation  of  two  hemispheres ! 


Eastin  Pictures  proudly  offers  two  superb  picturizations  of 
famous  scenes  from  the  tragedies  of  William  Shakespeare 


1 

Macbeth 


with  Wilfred  Lawson  and  Cathleen  Nesbitt 

Act  II,  Scene  2 — Macbeth,  abetted  by  his  ambi- 
tious wife,  murders  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland. 
Act  V,  Scene  1 — Tortured  by  her  guilty  con- 
science. Lady  Macbeth  appears  in  her  eerie 
sleepwalking  scene.  Length,  two  reels,  Running 
time,  sixteen  minutes. 


Julius  Caesar 

with  Leo  Genn  and  Felix  Aylmer 

Act  III,  Scene  2 — Trouble  flares  in  the  Roman 
forum  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  First, 
Brutus  placates  the  mob,  then  the  eloquent 
Antony  delivers  his  inflammatory  funeral  ora- 
tion over  Caesar's  body.  Length,  two  reels.  Run- 
ning time,  nineteen  minutes. 


THESE  refreshing  revelations  of  the  dramatic  power  and  poetic  beauty 
of  Shakespeare's  masterpieces  were  filmed  in  England  from  scripts 
taken  straight  from  the  original  plays.  Their  distinguished  casts  include 
actors  prominent  in  Laurence  Olivier's  monumental  production  of  Henry 
V.  The  musical  scores,  composed  by  Ben  Frankel,  are  played  by  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Muir  Mathieson.  Their  other 
noteworthy  features  include  impressive  sets,  authentic  costumes,  brilliant 
photography  and  excellent  sound  reproduction. 


I3].50 


I 


Your  school's  film  library  is  incomplete 
without  l6mm.  sound  prints 
of  Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Price  each 

These  films  are  also  available  for  class- 
room use  under  the  Eastin   School- 
Week   Rental   Plan,    or   for   general 
use  at  attractive  rental  rates. 

Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar  were  pro- 
duced by  the  British  Council.  The  l6mm. 
rights  for  the  United  States  are  owned  by 

Eastin  Pictures  Co. 

General  Offices  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


EASTIN  PICTURES  CO.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

□  Ship  us  the  following: 

prints  of  Macbeth  at  $37.50  each ....  $_ 


.prints  of  Julius  Caesar  at  $37.50  each  $_ 


Q  Tell  us  how  we  may  obtain  Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar  for 
classroom  use  under  the  Eastin  School-Week  Rental  Plan. 

[J  Tell  us  how  we  may  rent  Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar  for 
general  use. 

[_1  Send  us  the  Eastin  Guidebook  to  Instructional  Films,  de- 
scribing 329  films  available  to  schools  under  the  Eastin 
School-Week  Rental  Plan. 

UJ  Send  us  your  104-page  catalog  of  entertainment  films. 

Name  of 

School  

Name  and  Title  of 

Person  Ordering . „ 


Street  and  Number^ 
City 


_ZoHe_ 


Jtate_ 
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The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


Unesco  Audio-Visual 
Project  Drafted 

MEETING  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Fihii 
Council  of  America,  a  national  Conference  on  the  Use 
of  Audio-Visual  Materials  toward  International  Un- 
derstanding met  in  W'ashington  this  summer  to  explore 
the  posh^ihle  functions  of  UNESCO  (the  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations)  in  relation  to  audio-visual  materials  of  an 
educational  character  and  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  UNESCO. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  Washington  conference 
represented  all  phases  and  fields  of  education,  as  well 
as  civic  groups  and  producers  and  distributors  of 
audio-visual  materials.  The  number  of  persons  in- 
vited to  attend  was  limited  in  order  to  keep  the  grc/up 
small  enough  for  a  real  "working"  conference,  yet 
every  effort  was  exercised  to  secure  wide  representation 
and  to  include  those  who  might  be  expected  to  make 
outstanding  contributions  in  terms  of  their  experience, 
particularly  in  the  international  field. 

The  conference  spent  the  greater  part  of  its  time  in 
discussion  and  deliberation.  Prepared  talks  were 
limited  in  both  number  and  length. 

In  order  to  supply,  on  the  national  level,  the  informa- 
tion and  services  necessary  to  implement  any  program 
which  UNESCO  might  undertake  in  the  field  of  audio- 
visual materials,  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
which  favored  the  establishment  of  a  national  voluntary 
coordinating  organization  in  the  field  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  recommended  that  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  the  Film  Council  of  .-\merica  en- 
deavor to  set  up  such  a  body. 

The  conference  adopted  the  two  following  general 
recommendations  for  submission  to  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  UNESCO : 

1.  That  all  other  departments  or  divisions  of 
UNESCO  establish  liaison  officers  to  work 
closely    vvitli    the    mass-media    and    audio-visual 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Haddon  Heights.  New  Jersey 

sections  of  UNESCO  to  the  end  that  they  will 
utilize  audio-visual  materials  in  their  work. 
2.    That  an  international  conference  on  audio-visual 

materials  be  called  in  the  early  future. 
The  other  recommendations  of  the  conference  were 
grouped  into  eight  categories  for  submission  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  of  UNESCO,  and  are  pre- 
sented below.  These  categories  were  chosen  as  ones 
with  which  the  group  were  most  familiar.  There  are 
many  interrelations  between  the  categories,  and  such  a 
division  of  functions  within  the  international  organiza- 
tion was  neither  implied  nor  necessarily  recommended 
liy  the  conference  in  their  formulation. 

Information  Services 

It  is  recommended  that  UNESCO: 

1.  Collect  and  disseminate  evaluative  and  descrip- 
tive information  on  audio-visual  materials 
from  competent  national  authorities  of  member 
nations  for  collation,  classification,  editing  and 
circulation,  including  detailed  information  re- 
garding methods  of  procurement. 

2.  Collect  and  disseminate  information  on  audio- 
visual materials  in  production. 

3.  Collect  and  disseminate  information  on  audio- 
visual materials  planned  for  future  production. 

4.  Collect  and  disseminate  information  on  needed 
production. 

5.  Collect,  compile  and  disseminate  information 
on  audio-visual  equipment,  including  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  standardization  of  equip- 
ment. 

6.  Gather  and  disseminate  all  othei'  information 
related  to  audio-visual  materials  necessary  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  UNESCO,  including 
information  on  distribution,  ])roduction.  utiliza- 
tion, evaluation,  certification,  research  and  ex- 
change of  personnel. 

(Ci)iiliin:ril   mi   page  388) 


Some  of  the 
participants  in 
the  conference 
on  the  use  of 
audio-  visual 
materials,  at 
Washington. 
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Screen  Adettes  Company 

1709  W.  8lh  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

68  Post  SI. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Visual   Education  Service,  Inc. 

53  Allyn  Si. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Southern  Photo  ft  News 

608  East  Lofayelte  St. 

Tompo  2,  Fla. 

Calhoun  Visual  Company 

101  Marietta  St.,  N.W. 

Atlanto,  Go. 

Indioho  Visual  Aids  Co. 

726  North  Illinois  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Central  Visual  Educational  Co 

Broadview  Hotel  BIdg. 
Wichito,  Kansas 

D.  T.  Davis  Company 

178  Walnut  Street 

Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  G.  Ewing 
725  Poydros  St. 
New-Orleans,  La. 

Stark  Films 

537  North  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Visual   Education  Service,  Inc. 

116  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Engleman  Film  Service 

4754-56  Woodward  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Film  Preview  Inc. 

1504  Hennepin  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Swanic  Motion  Pictures 

iUN.  SklnkerBlvd. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

1 600  Broadway 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

0.  T.  Davis  Company 

911  Main  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sunray  Films,  Inc. 

2108  Payne  Ave.       — 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cousino  Visual  Education  Co. 

1946  North  High  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

1221  Madison  Ave. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Visuol  Educotion,  Inc. 

Hollis,  Oklahoma 

Screen  Adettes  Co. 

61 1  North  Tillomook  St. 
Portland  1  2,  Ore. 

J.  P.  Lilley  ft  Sen 

277  Boas  St. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Kunz  Motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St. 

Philadelphia,  Po. 

Visual  Arts  Films 

118  Ninth  St. 
Pittsburgh  22,  Po. 

Visual   Education  Service,   Inc. 
268  Westminster  St. 
Providence  3,  R.  I. 

Visual  Education,  Inc. 

1  2th  ot  Lomor 

Austin,  Texas 

602  North  St.  Paul 

Dollos,  Texas 
935  M  &  M  Building    > 
Houston  2,  Texas 

Photoort  House 

844  N.  Plonkinton 
Mllwoukee,  Wis. 
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The  First  Postwar 
Film  on  Poland 


Produced  by 

WARSAW  FILMS,  Inc. 

Released  by 

BRANDON  FILMS,  Inc. 

16  mm  Black  &  White,  Sound 


1  1  Min. 


RENTAL 


.  $1.25  Per  Day 
$25.00  Per  Print 


UTILIZATION 

Program  film  for  general  community  groups  meet- 
ing to  discuss  international  ofToirs,  world  peace, 
and  aid  to  Europe.  Classroom  film  tor  high  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  study  of  modern  European  his- 
tory,  social   sciences,  and   international   relations. 


Dramatic  scenes  of  the  devastation  of 
Poland's  capital  city  wrought  by  the  Nozis 
add  further  coverage  to  the  pictorial  record 
of  World  War  II.  In  Warsaw  German  ruth- 
lessness  reached  its  peak  of  intensity.  Each 
abortive  uprising  of  the  inadequately  armed 
Polish  people  under  the  occupation  met  with 
additional  reprisals  resulting  in  the  almost 
complete  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  de- 
portation or  murder  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians  and  partisans. 

Shown  for  the  first  time  in  WARSAW 
REBUILDS  are  scenes  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground during  the  occupation,  and  the  plans 
of  the  Polish  people  for  rebuilding  Warsaw, 
already  underway  despite  acute  shortages 
of  equipment.  Here  is  a  record  of  total  war 
and  a  testament  to  the  Polish  people  whose 
spirit  could  not  be  broken. 


BRANDON  FILMS,  INC 

1600  Broadway,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
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Production  Services 

1.  Arrange  for  the  production,  or  produce,  audio- 
visual materials  about  the  work  of  UNESCO. 

2.  Arrange  effective  working  relationships  with 
other  international  organizations  in  the  lield 
of  production. 

3.  Facilitate  the  production  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials relating  to  the  objectives  of  UNESCO. 

a.  Discover  needs  and  stimulate  production  by 
governmental  and  non-governmental  pro- 
ducers in  member  nations  and,  when  neces- 
sary, produce  such  materials. 

b.  Advise  producers  or  sponsors  who  plan  in- 
ternational audio-visual  projects  on  po- 
tential needs,  values,  and  possible  distribu- 
tion. 

c.  Assist  producers  of  educational  audio-visual 
materials  to  produce  such  materials  in 
countries  other  than  their  own. 

d.  Stimulate  cooperative  production  in  which 
producers  of  more  than  one  country  co- 
operate in  the  production  of  audio-visual 
materials. 

e.  Aid  producers  in  securing  film  footage,  re- 
cordings of  indigenous  sound,  and  the  like, 
from  producers  in  foreign  countries  for  in- 
corporation in  audio-visual  materials  of  an 
educational  character. 

f.  Study  the  extent  to  which  language  is 
barring  international  use  of  specific  audio- 
visual materials  and  work  out,  by  subsidies 
if  necessary,  means  of  providing  needed 
language  versions. 

Evaluation   Services 

1.  Define  internationally  tlie  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  educational  character  of  audio-visUal 
materials  for  international  exchange. 

2.  Standardize  techniques  and  format  for  the 
evaluation  of  audio-vi.sual  materials  for  inter- 
national exchange. 

3.  Act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  evaluations  made  by  member 
nations. 

4.  Stimulate,  coordinate  and  expedite  the  evalua- 
tion of  audio-vi.sual  materials  in  all  countries. 

Certification  Services 

1.  Encourage  the  admission  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials of  an  educational  character  by  all  mem- 
ber countries,  free  of  duty  and  without  quota 
restrictions. 

2.  Encourage  each  member  nation  to  cooperate  in 
a  .system  of  certification  by  country  of  entry, 
based  upon  evaluations  applied  by  competent 
bodies,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the 
international  exchange  of  audio-visual  mate- 
rials, duty-free  and  without  quota  restrictions. 

3.  Encourage  all  countries,  in  addition  to  other 
means  devised  to  facilitate  the  waiving  of 
customs  charges  and  quota  restrictions,  to 
adopt  regulations  which  permit  the  waiving  of 
customs  charges  on  presentation  to  the  customs 
authorities  of  a  letter  from  an   institution   or 


responsible  organization  certifying  that  the 
materials  will  be  used  for  educational  purposes 
within  the  program  of  the  institution  or  or- 
ganization. 
4.  Endeavor  to  work  out,  as  an  ultimate  goal, 
agreements  with  member  nations  whereby  they 
will  accept  certification  of  audio-visual  mate- 
rials of  an   educational  nature  by   UNESCO. 

Distribution  Services 

1.  Direct  the  distribution  of  audio-visual  mate- 
rials about  the  work  of  UNESCO,  which  are 
produced  in  accordance  with  Recommendation 
No.  1  under  Production  Services. 

2.  Facilitate  the  distribution  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials related  to  the  objectives  of  UNESCO, 
whether  their  source  be  international  or  na- 
tional, governmental  or  non-governmental, 
through  all  existing  channels,  including  chan- 
nels developed  through  UN,  and  governmental, 
commercial,  and  educational  channels  within 
each  country. 

3.  Maintain  a  non-circulating  central  library  of 
sample  audio-visual  materials  for  reference 
purposes. 

4.  Encourage  each  member  nation  to  maintain  a 
reference  library  of  audio-visual  materials  con- 
taining at  least  one  copy  of  all  audio-visual 
materials  which  have  received  UNESCO  cer- 
tification. 

Utilization  Services 

1.  Direct  the  attention  of  member  nations  to  the 
importance  and  value  of  eft'ective  utilization  of 
audio- visual  materials  for  educational  purposes. 

2.  Encourage  member  nations  to  study  and 
evaluate  their  techniques  of  use  and  disseminate 
.such  information  to  all  member  nations. 

3.  Study  and  evaluate  utilization  practices  of 
member  nations  in  the  following  situations : 

a.  Mass  use 

b.  Forums  and  small  groups 

c.  Organized  education 

d.  Such  others  as  may  develop 

4.  Make  recommendations,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation gathered,  on  methods  and  techniques  of 
utilization  which  will  lead  to  the  most  effective 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  UNESCO. 

Research  Services 

1.  Survey  completed  research  and  facilitate  the 
compilation  of  a  bibliography  and  digests  of  all 
pertinent  materials  in  the- field  of  audio-visual 
education. 

2.  Conduct  surveys  of  needed  research  or  recom- 
mend that  member  nations  conduct  such 
surveys. 

3.  Coordinate  research  through  the  interchange 
of  information  and  personnel  and  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  register  of  research  in 
progress. 

4.  Stimulate  and  encourage  new  research. 

5.  Undertake  research  activities  where  necessary. 

(Coutiiuicd  on  page  402) 
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DESIGNED  FOR...  good  habits, 

good  health, 
good  fun  •  • • 

WINKV 

THE 

WATCHMAN 


• . .  a  new  16mm  sound  COLOR  movie  by 


"Winky  the  Watchman"  is  a  dehghtfully  charming  film  which  combines 
lessons  in  care  of  teeth  with  entertainment  acceptable  to  60  year  olds  as  well 
as  those  only  six.  Although  it  is  designed  essentially  to  stimulate  dental  care, 
its  general  nature  is  such  that  it  can  be  fitted  into  any  health  program, 
whether  on  teeth  or  general  nutrition. 

"Winky  the  Watchman"  stresses  only  care  and  watchfulness.  Boring, 
detailed  particulars  are  avoided.  Attention  to  the  film  is  thereby  assured,  and 
the  teacher  may  herself  prescribe  specific  methods  applicable  in  accordance 
with  individual  programs  and  needs.  You  really  can't  appreciate  "Winky" 
until  you  meet  him  in  person.  In  fact,  he's  so  delightful  that  you  can  run 
him  as  a  straight  entertainment  film. 

Running  Time:  Approximately  8  Minutes 
Purchase  Price:  $100.00  —  l6mm  Sound  Only  —  Technicolor 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 

RKO  Building 
Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   complete   details   of   "Winky   the   Watchman" 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 


R.K.O.    BUILDING 


RADIO    CITY    20,     N.    Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Biterature  in   Visual  Instruction 


A         »?■: 


A  Monthly  Digest 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS.  Editor 


ADMINISTRATION 

•  Planning  the  School  Auditorium  for  Audio-Visual  Edu- 
cation— E.  DeAlton  Partridge  and  Irvine  H.  Millgate, 
Visual  Education  Consultants,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C. — School  Exec- 
utive, 65:48   June,  1946. 

A  very  practical  description  of  some  of  the  important 
elements  to  include  in  equipping  an  auditorium  for  projec- 
tion and  for  radio  or  central-sound  reception.  The  article 
is  brief,  and  the  suggestions  clear-cut:  where  to  set  up  a 
screen,  how  (if  at  all)  to  fix  up  a  projection  booth,  the  kind 
and  shape  of  screen,  and  some  of  the  methods  of  darken- 
ing. 

•  Suggestions  for  the  Organization  of  a  County  Audio- 
Visual  Education  Program — California  Journal  of  Ele- 
mentary Eflucation,  14:163    February,  1946. 

A  report  prepared  by  a  committee  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion directors  in  California,  with  the  collaboration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Elementary  Education  and  Audio-Visual  Edu- 
cation Divisions  of  the  State  Dept.  of  Education.  Members 
of  the  committee  were:  Lorene  Kelly  (Alameda  Co.),  Joseph 
F.  White  (Ventura  Co.),  James  McPherson  (Kern  Co.), 
chairman.  Outlines  clearly  the  objectives  of  a  county-wide 
program  of  audio-visual  education,  what  services  should  be 
rendered  by  the  central  office,  and  which  should  be  left  to 
the  schools.  There  is  a  statement  of  principles  underlying 
the  teacher-training  program,  with  some  suggested  tech- 
niques for  carrying  on  such  a  program.  This  report  should 
be  examined  by  all  who  are  working  on  the  administra- 
tion of  a  program  on  a  county-wide  basis. 
*     *     * 

•  .Commercial  Supplementary  Teaching  Materials:  a  Dis- 

cussion of  Aids  to  Teaching  as  Furnished  by  Business 
Institutions — Consumer  Education  Study,  N.  E.  A.    Na- 
tional Assn.   of  Secondary-School   Principals,   1201    16th 
St.,  N.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C.     1946. 
This   is   not   a   discussion   of  whether  or   not   commercial 
materials   should   be   used   in   the  classroom:   it   is   a  justi- 
fication  for  such   use,   and  marks   the   first  step  in   the  co- 
operation   between    organized    educators    (a    department   of 
the  N.  E.  A.)  and  the  organized  big  business  agency,  Na- 
tional  Better  Business   Bureau,   Inc.    It  is  a  smooth  piece 
of  "concealed   advertising"   (which,   incidentally  is  deplored 
in  the  text),  and  will  be  innocently  accepted  by  class-room 
teachers  as  the  official  approval  of  certain  industrial  teach- 
ing aids  to  supplement  textbooks. 

After  a  lengthy  introduction  regarding  the  advertising 
purposes  underlying  the  production  of  teaching  aids  for 
schools  by  manufacturers,  certain  "criteria"  are  listed:  1) 
The  materials  must  contribute  positively  and  effectively  to 
promoting  without  distortion  the  educational  program  of 
the  school,  and  2)  the  materials  must  not  contain  direct 
promotion  of  sales.  Further  considerations  for  selection 
are  given.  The  materials  should  be:  educationally  sound, 
significant,  timely,  well-balanced,  accurate,  fair,  concerned 
with  principles  or  products  and  not  with  specific  brands, 
adapted  to  the  needs,  interest,  maturity  level,  economic 
level  and  locality  of  the  students  who  will  use  it,  truthful, 
objective  in  presentation,  and  responsible. 

Arguments  against  the  use  of  advertising  materials  are 
weakly,  even  scornfully  presented.  The  Consumer  Educa- 
tion Study  does  not  mention  the  extent  to  which  whole 
states  and  school  systems  forbid  the  use  of  advertising 
materials,  but  it  has,  in  its  own  research  discovered  that 
"there  is  evidence  that  those  few  rules  which  entirely  forbid 
the  use  in  schools  of  commercial  materials  for  educational 
purposes   are   not   generally   known    by    tlu-   tcu-lur-    or    in 


many  cases  are  ignored,  witli  or  without  the  tacit  approval 
of  the  administration,  because  use  of  the  materials  is  thought 
to  promote  the  students'  education  and  not  to  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  regulation."  After  presenting  some  23  pages  of 
reasoning  absolutely  akin  to  all  the  literature  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  our  Consumer  Educa- 
tion Study,  representing  the  National  Association  of  Secon- 
dary-Principals of  the  N.  E.  A,  makes  this  offer:  First,  they 
will  advise  business  when  it  is  planning  and  producing  ma- 
terials for  use  by  schools,  giving  curriculum  level,  sugges- 
tions for  use,  school  people  who  are  competent  to  give 
constructive  criticism,  and  would  use  the  materials  experi- 
mentally. Secondly,  they  will  transmit  to  business  concerns 
through  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  sugges- 
tions by  teachers  of  supplementary  teaching  materials  that 
they  want.  Both  of  these  services  are  offered  without  charge. 
The  final  offer  in  the  pamphlet  reads: 

"If   teachers   will   indicate   what   they   want   to   enrich 
and    to    enliven    their    courses    of    study    and   business 
concerns  are  informed  specifically  of  these  wants,  the 
probability  is  that  at  least  some  of  them  will  be  satis- 
fied. .  .  .  Teachers  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Consumer 
Education   Study  a   statement  of  their  needs,  both  of 
materials  and  of  methods  of  presentation.    The  more 
full  and  explicit  the  suggestions  are,  the  more  likely 
they  will  receive  favorable  consideration." 
The  implications  of  this  pamphlet  are  of  serious  import- 
ance to  the  American  educational   system,  and  to  the  pro- 
ducers  of   educational   materials   other   than   textbooks.     It 
means  that  the  N.  E.  A.,  representing  American  education 
has   given    its   support  of   a   movement   which   will,   among 
other  things,  flood  the  schools  with  the  "concealed  advertis- 
ing" which  will  give  a  biased  interpretation   of  all  aspects 
of  modern  living  for  use  by  school  children,  and  secondly, 
will  greatly  strengthen  a  trend  which  other  educators  (with 
no  less   regard   for  the  good  of  the   school   children)    have 
decried,  and  have  even  forbidden — viz.  the  use  of  conmier- 
cial,  "free"  materials  as  opposed  to  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  materials  especially  produced  for  schools. 

UTILIZATION 

•  Free   and   Inexpensive    Materials   for    Classroom    Use 

Virginia  G.  Cioldsmith.  Director  of  Instructional  Ma- 
terials, Highline  (Wash.)  Public  Schools— Co/Zrof  of  Edu- 
cation Record,  12:88   April,  1946. 

A  complete  and  very  significant  account  of  the  ways  in 
which  teachers  can  use  free  and  inexpensive  materials. 
There  is  a  directory  of  master  lists,  followed  by  a  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating  whether  or  not  such  materials  are 
educationally  sound.  Some  of  the  areas  of  learning  where 
these  aids  could  be  used  are  reprinted  from  the  N.  E.  A. 
Consumer  Education  Study,  "Commercial  Supplementary 
Teaching  Materials".  Then,  there  is  a  section  devoted  to 
"Examples  from  the  Classroom,"  where  we  read  how  a 
primary  group  studying  transportation,  a  sixth  grade  group 
in  need  of  better  habits  of  personal  clcanlines.s,  a  fifth  grade 
class  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  teeth,  etc.  made  use 
of  materials  supplied  by  industrial  sources. 
*     «     * 

•  Use    of    Pictures    in    Mathematics— Ida    D.    Fogelson. 

Hovven  High  SchodI— C/o'n/t/d  Schools  Journal,  January- 
June,  1946   p.65. 

This  teacher  uses  pictures  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
mathematical  principles,  a  means  of  teaching  reading  in 
mathematics.  For  example,  the  principle  of  an  equation  is 
demonstrated  in  pictures  of  children  balancing  on  a  teeter 
board,   tug  of   war.    fire   ladder.s,   and   the   like.    The  pupils 

(Continued  on  page  392) 
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THE  EXCLUSIVE 
U.  S.  DISTRIBUTION 


TECHNICOLOR 
MOVIES- 

SUCH    BRILLIANT    STARS    AS 

Maria  Mentez   •   Jon  Hall 

Sabu    •    Nelson  Eddy 

Susanna  Foster 

Claude  Rains 

Leo  Carrillo 

Boris  Karloff 

Nigel  Bruce 

Turhan  Bey 

Andy  Devine 

Marjorle  Rambeau 

/N  SUCH  EP/C  MAKING  HITS  AS 

Arabian  Nights 

White  Savage 

Phantom  of  the  Opera 

Cobra  Woman    •    Sudan 

Gypsy  Wildcat    •    The  Climax 

Salome  —  Where  She  Danced 

PUu 

42  ^IKCK  &  WHITE 
FAVORITES 

Also  Several  Serials— Short 
Subjects— Cartoons 

U>*  Convenient  Mail  Order  Coupon 
for    Your    free    List    of    All    Films 


IN    16MM  SOUND! 

Plud  '  ^  seriais  and  numerotis  shorts 

FAMOUS  FEATURES  •   BIG  NAME  STARS  •    BRILLIANT  TECHNICOLOR  •   LILTING  MUSICALS 


HAVING  acquired  exclusive  16MM  rights 
from  world-famous  Universal  Picture  Co., 
Inc.,  for  50  feature  pictures,  4  serials,  and  a 
large  number  of  short  subjects.  Film  Highlights 
now  offers  the  most  complete  array  of  16MM 
sound  pictures  in  the  Industry's  history  .  .  . 
Comedy,  Drama,  Mysteries,  Thrillers,  Musicals, 
Cartoons  ...  all  distributed  by  Film  Highlights 


1%::=^'=^ 


m^^    Al 
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'\. 


FILM  HIGHLIGHTS,  INC. 

330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


*^-?Z 


.    ORDER     TODAY    '-"r'wHte'o^ect""' 


MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 

FILM   HIGHLIGHTS,   INC. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail,  without  obligation,  your  complete  list  of  films. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 


Educational  Screen 


ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

EDUCATION 

go  hand-in-hand  on  the  screen 


Motion  Pictures  have  become  the  world's  great- 
est medium  of  expression!  In  the  language  of  mo- 
tion and  action  peoples  of  the  world  may  come  to 
better  understanding  of  each  other  through  the 
mediunri  of  the  screen. 

Universal  Pictures  company  provides  for  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  both  feature-length  and 
short  subject  films,  bringing  to  the  screen  the 
world's  finest  artists  in  fine  plays  and  stories.  Listed 
herewith  are  some  attractions,  either  released  or 
about  to  be,  that  you  will  want  to  watch  for: — 

CANYON  PASSAGE  Ernest  Hemingway's 

from  the  Ernest  Haycox  novel  "THE  KILLERS" 

and  Sat.  Eve.  Post  serial  with 

IN  TECHNICOLOR  Burt    Lancaster,    Edmond 

O'Brien,   Ava    Gardner, 

Albert  Deitker 

LITTLE  MISS  BIG 

with 

Beverly  Simmons,   Fred   Brady 

THE  BLACK  ANGEL  Frank   McHugh,    Fay   Holden 

„K«  r>T*,»'i'^1    ,T,«r.  WHITE  TIE  AND  TAILS 

DAN  DURYEA,  JUNE  . 

VINCENT.  PETER  LORRE  p^j,     D  U  rTe  A.    ELLA 

DEAD  OF  NIGHT  RAINES,   WILLIAM   BENDIX 

with  "THEY  WERE  SISTERS" 

Mervyn  Johns,  Roland  Culver  starring 

Frederick     Valk,     Sally     Ann  PHYLLIS   CALVERT,   JAMES 

Howes  MASON 

The  world  comes  alive  before  your  eyes  ...  as 
ace  commentators  point  up  each  interesting  scene 
in  VARIETY  VIEWS  (single  reels);  and  interesting 
inventions  and  unusual  things  done  by  persons  'in 
the  news'  in  PERSON-ODDITIES  (single  reels). 
NAME-BAND  MUSICALS  (2  reels  each)  pre- 
sent excellent  music  and  accomplished  artists. 
TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (1  reel  each)  en- 
tertain with  good  music  and  clean,  sparkling 
comedy. 

SING  &  BE  HAPPY  SERIES  (1  reel)  and 
THE  ANSWER  MAN  SERIES  (1  reel) 

UNIVERSAL  "world-events"  NEWSREEL  is  is- 
sued twice  weekly. 


ABBOTT  4  COSTELLO 

the  screen's  top  funny  men  in 

"The 

TIME  OF  THEIR  LIVES " 


UNIVERSAL    PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 


are  also  taught  to  draw  pictures  of  mathematics  in  appli- 
cation. These  help  to  strengthen  the  impressions  and  assure 
retention  of  what  has  been  learned.  Suggests  a  resourceful 
teacher  whose  pupils  must  be  enjoying  their  mathematics 
as  they  attempt  creative  art  illustrations  of  what  has  been 
learned. 

G.  I.  EDUCATION 

•  Training  Aids  in  a  Navy  Curriculum— Lt.  Comdr.  Allan 
Finstad  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Gale  C.  Griswold  (USNR), 
Training  Aids  Division,  Bureau  of  Navy  Personnel— 
College  of  Education  Record.   12 :81    April,  1946. 

Describes  the  problems  involved  in  training  naval  per- 
sonnel as  Electronic  Maintenance  Technicians.  A  commit- 
tee of  representatives  from  the  various  sections  interested 
in  this  program  helped  to  plan  the  training  aids  to  be  pro- 
duced and  visited  the  schools  for  follow-up.  Some  of  the 
educational  implications  are: 

1.  Planning  for  the  use  of  training  aids  should  be  con- 
comitant with  a  development  or  revision  of  curricula. 

2.  Teachers  should  be  enlisted  in  the  evaluation,  selec- 
tion and  development  of  the  program. 

^.  The  use  of  training  aids  in  the  classroom  must  be 
carefully  planned,  with  the  help  of  printed  guides. 

4.  Teacher  training  programs  should  give  adequate  in- 
struction in  teaching  methods. 

The  article  concludes  with  four  well-rounded  questions 
for  thought: 

a)  How  can  teachers  really  become  an  influence  in  the 
production  of  training  aids  by  central  education  or 
commercial  agencies? 

b)  Should  the  audio-visual  program  be  an  independent  de- 
))artment,  or  should  it  be  an  integral  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  curriculum  development  and  in-service  tea- 
cher training? 

c)  What  should  be  the  educational  experience  and  back- 
ground of  the  personnel  that  supervises  audio-visual 
programs? 

(0  Should  the  successful  integration  programs  of  the 
armed  services  be  applied  to  senior  high  and  junior 
college  levels? 

EQUIPMENT 

•  The  Problem  of  Projector  Maintenance — Don  L.  Kruz- 
ner,  director  King  County  (Washington)  Visual  Educa- 
tion Department — College  of  Education  Record.  12:86. 
April,  1946. 

Describes  the  beginnings  of  an  excellent  idea  to  have 
the  local  projector  companies  submit  contracts  to  guaran- 
tee the  maintenance  of  projection  equipment  during  the 
school  year.  The  final  details  of  the  contract  had  not  been 
worked  out  when  this  article  was  written,  but  the  idea  had 
been  accepted  as  highly  desirable  by  the  equipment  com- 
panies. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

•  Building  an  Audio-Visual  Program — Schreiber,  Robert 
E.,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Calvert,  Leonard,  Direc- 
tor of  Vocational  Guidance,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Science 
Research  Associates,  Chicago.    1946.    103p. 

.\nother  handbook  has  been  added  to  the  bibliography 
in  the  field,  its  chief  original  contribution  being  a  listing 
of  films,   filmstrips   and  recordings   in   vocational  guidance. 

The  brochure  devotes  the  three  first  chapters  to  an  intro- 
duction to  the  scope  and  values  of  the  various  devices.  Then 
follows  a  fairly  useful  section  on  administration.  A  large 
section  (pages  63-103)  has  been  given  over  to  source  lists 
rind  bibliography. 

It  is  obvious  throughout  that  the  authors  are  experienced 
in  vocational  guidance.  Would  that  they  had  really  written 
a  hand  book  useful  for  teachers  and  counselors  that  would 
have  devoted  more  space  to  utilication.  Teachers  want  to 
know  how  a  given  film  treated  a  given  subject — how  a 
given  group  of  young  people  used  a  selected  film,  and  how 
they   were    influenced    by    it    to   do    something    meaningful. 
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The  time  is  long  past  for  new  writings'  that  tell  the  same 
"films  are  useful,  slides  are  useful,  museums  are  useful,  film- 
strips  are  useful"  ...  ad  nauseum.  A  section  called  "suc- 
cessful audio-visual  guidance  programs"  is  disappointing 
first,  because  it  is  too  brief,  and  secondly,  because  it  draws 
upon  some  of  the  references  in  the  literature  and  offers 
nothing  that  is  new,  refresliing  or  (what  is  most  important) 
stimulating. 

As  for  sources  of  materials,  these  have  been  arranged  as 
follows:  federal,  state,  college,  associations,  commercial, 
industrial.  On  pages  88-95  will  be  found  a  list  of  titles  of 
motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  that  could  be  used  in  voca- 
tional guidance. 

Teachers  of  vocational  guidance  will  still  be  greatly  aided 
in  their  reading  in  audio-visual  education  by:  a)  any  of  the 
standard  textbooks  in  audio-visual  education,  and  b)  the 
section  on  audio-visual  education  in  Gertrude  Forrester's 
"Methods   in   Vocational   Guidance"    (Hcatli,    1944). 

DIORAMAS 

•  Models  at  WoTk—Scicncc  Illustrated.   May,  1945  p.74. 
.Article  illustrated  with  color  photographs,  of  a  firm  that 

is  in  the  vanguard  of  the  current  interest  in  three-dimen- 
sional displays  and  dioramas,  Diorama  Corporation  of 
-America. 

SOURCES 

•  Films  for  Jewish  Programs— available  from  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  145  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York  16 
28pp,  20c. 

This  i,s  a  28-page  brochure  which  lists  99  different  avail- 
able films  of  Jewish  interest  arranged  by  subject  matter 
and  indexed  alphabetically  by  titles.  The  99  films  li.sted  are 
grouped  into  the  following  eight  subject  categories:  Biblical, 
geographical,  historical,  jews  around  the  world,  Palestine, 
intercultnral,  the  work  of  conmiunity  agencies,  feature  length 
films.  With  each  listing,  the  brochure  indicates  the  type  of 
film,  its  content,  running  time,  rental  fee  and  where  it  may 
be  obtained.  Most  of  the  listings  are  of  16mm.  sound  films 
in  English,  but  there  are  some  in  Yiddish,  too.  The  bro- 
chure also  contains  a  list  of  sources  for  obtaining  the  films. 

An  introductory  statement  discusses  the  role  of  films  in 
creating  Jewish  programs  and  explains  briefly  how  films  can 
be  integrated  into  group  programs. 

•  Where  to  Get  Visual  Aids  on  Public  Affairs— a  Guide 
to  Displays,  Exhibits,  Maps,  Charts,  Posters,  Photo- 
graphs and  Paintings.  Third  volume  in  the  series  of  Cumu- 
lative Directories  compiled  by  The  Program  Information 
Exchange,  Inc.,  41  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7.  12  pp., 
mimeo,  50c. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  directory  designed  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  program  chairmen,  teachers  and  librarians  in 
wider  use  of  visual  materials.  It  lists  106  private,  govern- 
mental and  international  organizations  which  provide  one 
or  more  types  of  visual  aids,  and  classifies  them  by  fields 
of  interest.  In  each  case  the  type  of  material  provided  is 
indicated.  Teachers  and  program  chairmen  are  also  urged 
to  explore  local  sources  such  as  libraries  and  history  and  art 
museums. 

How  an  organization  can  create  its  own  visual  aids  and 
develop  a  rich  visual  program  is  discussed  by  Mary  Brady, 
Director  of  the  Harmon  Foundation,  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Creative  Use  of  Visual  Aids." 

•  Guidance  Personal  and  Vocational — compiled  by  Lili 
Heimers  Director,  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  Lib- 
rary, and  edited  by  Margaret  G.  Cook,  Librarian,  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair.  1945.  36p. 
mimeo.   75c. 

A  list  of  teaching  aids  dealing  with  this  subject  prepared 
for  teachers,  school  administrators,  parents,  camp  counselors 
and  community  leaders.  Sources  are  given  for  charts,  post- 
ers, films,  filmslides,  pictures,  publications,  recordings  and 
transcriptions.  Part  I  is  concerned  with  Personal  Guidance, 
Part  II  with  Vocational  Guidance  and  Part  III  gives  de- 
tailed information  about  specific  types  of  vocations. 
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EncYclopadia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 


A  NEW 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
INSTRUCTIONAL  FILM 

Produced  in  Collaboration  with 

C.  E.  LIBBY 

New  York  State  College  of 

Forestry 

WHAT  THE  FILM  DOES:  Tells 
the  interesting  story  of  mod- 
ern paper  making,  from  the 
forest  to  finished  sheets.  Se- 
lected scenes  show  paper  be- 
ing made  into  items  familiar 
to  children.  Trees  are  cut  and 
sawed  in  the  forest.  Logs  are 
hauled  to  the  mill  where  they 
are  barked  and  cut  into  chips. 
The  chips  are  then  made  ;nt» 
pulp.The  machinethat  ma!:es 
paper  from  pulp  is  carefully 
explained.  The  entire  picture 
is  a  pictorial  exposition  of 
modern  technology  at  a 
child's  level  of  interest  and 
understanding. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  FILM'S  USE: 

Primary  and  intermediate 
grades. 

COURSES  IN  WHICH  FILM 
MAY  BE  USED:  Reading,  ele- 
mentary science,  social  stud- 
ies and  geography. 

LENGTH:  One  reel;  safety 
stock;   16mm.,  sound. 

PRICE:  $50.  Discount,  10%. 
State  and  other  taxes  extra. 

TERMS:  Net  30  days.  Trans- 
portation prepaid. 


This  film  can  be  obtained  on 
the  Lease-to-owN  Plan  or  the 
Cooperative  Film  Library 
Program.  For  further  infor- 
mation, and  a  complete  list 
of  instructional  films,  write 
today  to  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films  Inc.,  Dept. 
2I-J4,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  ABCs  of  Audio- Visual  Equipment 


Film  Inspection:  Key  to  Showmanly 
Educational  Exhibition 


IT  is  a  familiar  old  saw  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  yet,  when  the  components  of 
the  audio-visual  program  are  regarded  as  links  in  a 
chain  keeping  the  student  well-tethered  to  the  solid 
rock  of  reality,  the  significance  of  the  simile  is  obvious. 
Adequate  administration  and  supervision,  proper  selec- 
tion and  utilization  of  materials,  the  materials  them- 
selves, and  the  mechanics  of  projection  serve  as  im- 
portant links  in  connecting  instruction  with  reality. 

In  the  area  of  motion  picture  usage,  the  simple,  un- 
impressive film  base  is  often  the  weakest  link  in  the 
program.  Selection  may  be  adequate,  utilization  fine, 
and  projection  splendid;  yet  the  film  itself,  committed 
to  an  existence  of  jerky  rollercoaster  rides  through  the 
projector,  is  afforded  little  more  attention  than  fre- 
quent rewindings  on  unyielding  reels.  And  the  film  it- 
self, you  know,  in  addition  to  varied  emulsions  carried 
on  its  surface,  is  pretty  important.  Suppose  the  film 
breaks  ;  hmmm  ?  Then,  where  are  you  ?  The  world  you 
brought  into  the  classroom  vanishes  out  the  window, 
and  a  lengthy  ribbon  of  cellulose  acetate  is  all  that  re- 
mains. Selection  ?  Utilization  ?  For  what  ?  To  acquaint 
your  pupils  with  technological  failure?  Yes,  let's  put 
it  that  way  .  .  .  let's  not  harbor  any  suspicions  about 
the  efficiency  of  a  director,  who  thinks  that  film  direct 
from  the  exchange  may  be  slapped  into  the  projector 
— and  perfection  result.  Handing  an  instructor  or  a 
student  operator  a  reel  of  uninspected  film  is  running 
the  risk  of  sabotaging  the  instructional  eflfectiveness  of 
that  class  hour. 

"Well,  what  do  I  do,''  asks  the  conscientious  direc- 
tor,  "preview  all  our  films  in  advance  of  showing?" 

No,  that's  vmnecessary,  although  teacher  previews 
may  well  be  the  means  of  checking  a  number  of  the 
films  to  be  used.  Instead,  provide  the  audio-visual 
workroom  with  a  good  set  of  hand  rewinds  firmly  at- 
tached to  a  lower-than-average  table  equipped  with 
adequate  illumination,  secure  a  precision  splicer,  and 
train  a  sharp-eyed  clerk  for  the  job  of  film  inspector. 

Film  inspection  should  occur  whenever  a  film  is  re- 
ceived from  an  outside  source  for  use.  If  the  school 
has  a  film  library  of  its  own,  inspection  should  be  made 
following  every  series  of  showings  before  it  is  returned 
to  its  cabinet  or  rack.  Then,  the  staff  may  be  sure 
that  when  the  film  is  called  into  service  again,  it  will 
be  ready  to  perform  its  task  without  endangering  it- 
self or  the  instructional  program. 

Specifically,  the  first  step  in  examining  a  reel  of  film 
for  possible  flaws  is  to  look  at  the  "leader",  which 
should  be  about  six  feet  in  length  and  without  tears 
or  torn  sprocket  holes.  In  addition,  it  should  be  opaque 
throughout  the  foot  or  so  of  its  length  immediately 
preceding  the  opening  titles.  The  remainder  may  be 
dotted  with  "Academy  numbers",  although,  to  oflfset 
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the  possibility  of  some  eager  projectionist's  switching 
on  the  lamp  too  soon,  it  is  better  to  have  it  opaque 
throughout.  A  supply  of  opaque  "leader"  film  is  prefer- 
able in  providing  adequate  leaders  than  a  collection  of 
odds  and  ends.  In  addition  to  the  much-abused  leader, 
the  title  length  of  the  film  should  be  minutely  inspected, 
since  it  is  in  these  two  areas  that  faulty  threading  en- 
courages most  film  damage. 

Having  followed  the  course  of  the  usual  film  dam- 
age through  the  leader,  the  titles,  and  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  picture,  the  inspector  may  advance  more 
rapidly  through  the  reel,  but  he  continues  to  check 
the  condition  of  the  film  by  passing  it  through  his 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers.  By  touch,  splices  in  need 
of  repair  or  torn  sprocket  holes  may  be  discerned  and 
repaired. 

The  last  stronghold  of  film  damage  is  found  in  the 
last  five  or  ten  feet  on  a  reel.  This  is  due  to  at  least 
two  things ;  first,  on  400  foot  reels,  the  film  is  wound 
in  such  a  tight  circle  around  the  reel  hub  that — if  it 
remains  thus  for  some  time — it  tends  to  resist  straight- 
ening while  passing  through  the  projector.  Second,  the 
end  of  the  film  may  become  tightly  wedged  in  the  film 
hub  slot,  and  the  claw  and  sprockets  tear  perforations 
in  the  efTort  to  eflfect  passage.  Following  the  end  title 
should  be  another  foot — at  least — of  opaque  "leader" 
film ;  more,  if  the  title  does  not  fade  out — and  several 
feet  if  there  is  no  end  title  at  all. 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion  we  have  assumed  that 
the  film  inspector  knew  what  to  do  when  film  damage 
of  any  sort  was  encountered.  The  mere  mechanical  act 
of  splicing  two  pieces  of  film  together  is  not  an  art, 
but  it  should  be  done  skilfully.  A  good  splice  should 
last  the  life  of  the  film,  but  making  such  a  one  is  some- 
what difficult  without  the  use  of  relatively  expensive 
equipment.  Basically,  the  operation  of  splicing  involves 
removing  the  emulsion  from  one  film  and  with  a  wet 
or  dry  scraper  unit  so  that — in  overlapping  the  two 
ends — film  base  contacts  film  base  without  any  emul- 
sion, dirt,  or  water  intervening.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  films  are  not  "glued"  together ;  welding  is  a 
better  word,  since  film  "cement"  is  really  a  solvent  for 
the  film  base.  When  this  solvent  is  applied  between 
the  overlapping  film  ends,  the  base  of  each  is  momen- 
tarily softened.  Pressure  is  then  applied,  and  a  "weld" 
approximated. 

To  minimize  the  pictorial  distraction  of  a  splice  pass- 
ing through  the  projector,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
splicer  be  accurately  adjusted  so  that  emulsion  is  re- 
moved only  to  the  extent  of  the  "bonding"  area.  When 
the  splice  is  completed,  there  should  be  no  clear  streak 
across  the  film.  If  such  exists,  the  splice  is  noticeable 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear — the  light  streak  on 
the  sound  track  causing  a  "bloomp"  as  it  passes  the 
photo-cell.  The  diagonal  splice  has  been  recommended 
in  some  quarters  on  the  basis  of  strength,  but  it  is  more 
noticeable  than  a  straight  splice,  which  has  been  stan- 
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RADIANT  Screens 
make  all  pictures 
look  better . . . !  -M 


Project  your  motion  pictures  and  slides  on  a  screen  which  makes  them 
fairly  "POP  OUT"  into  the  room  with  you.  Thrill  to  sharper,  clearer 
.  black-and-white  pictures . . .  richer,  more  vivid  color  shots.  Such  per- 
formance is  the  result  of  the  Radiant  "Hy-Flect"  Screen  surface... 
thousands  of  tiny  glass  beads  set  in  the  snow-white  plastic  screen 
surface— glass  beads  that  reflect  light,  never  absorb  it.  You  get  this 
in  New  1947  Radiant  Screens... 

P&t4  air  these  Wonderful 

1.  Automatic  Leg  Opening  (Pat. 
Pending) 

2.  Screen  Leveller  (Pat.  Pending) 

3.  Shakeproof  Safety  Catch 


4.  Feather  Touch  Adjusting  Handle 
(U.S.  Patent) 

5.  Double-Action  Auto-Lock  (Pat. 
Pending) 


Exclusive  New  Features 

6.  Built-in  Shock  Absorbers  (Pit  PiiiIIii) 

7.  Automatic  Leg-Lock 

8.  Rubber- Ball  Tripod  Feet 

9.  Triangular  Steel  Tube  Construction 

10.  Automatic  Leg  Adjustment 

11.  Finger  Grip  Carrying  Handle 

12.  Streamlined  Design  and  Duo-color 
Scheme 


Send  for  FREE  Screen  Guide 

"Secrets  of  Good  Projection,"  a 
32-page  booklet,  gives  proper 
screen  sizes,  correct  projec- 
tion lenses,  tips  for  improv- 
ing projection  and  many 
other   valuable   facts. 
Mail  couponforyour 
FREE  copy. 


The  Radianr  "Dl"  here  illus- 
trated is  portable,  sturdy,  com- 
pact, easily  set  up,  quickly 
adjustable.  The  Radiant  line  in- 
cludes Wall,  Ceiling  ond  Table 
Models  in  sizes  22'x  30'  to  20 
feet  by  20  feet  and  Jorger. 


V 


All  pictures  look  better. . .  when  projected  on  the  new,  brilliant, 
instantly  adjustable  1947  Radiant  Screens. 
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dard  in  the  motion  picture  industry  from  the  Ijeginning. 

A  plethora  of  splices — no  matter  how  well  made — in 
a  short  space  of  film  is  a  deterrent  to  smooth  projec- 
tion and  film  safety.  Hence,  except  in  title  areas,  when 
the  film  breaks  within  three  or  four  inches  from  a 
splice,  it  is  wise  to  remove  the  intervening  inches  and 
end  up  with  one  splice  instead  of  two.  Likewise,  if  a 
series  of  torn  perforations  are  encountered,  then  several 
inches  of  good  film  followed  by  another  series  of  torn 
perforations,  it  is  best  to  delete  the  film  between  the 
tears  and  use  one  splice  in  repairing  the  total  damage. 
Of  course,  if  such  a  practice  were  followed  in  the  title 
area,  one  would  soon  have  no  title  'at  all,  although  a 
much  s])liced  title  area — due  to  the  greater  tension 
e.xerted  on  film  as  the  projector  starts — is  apt  to  end 
up  in  the  waste  can  anyway. 

Concomitant  with  film  inspection,  it  is  desirable  to 
advise  projectionists  in  the  school  never  to  use  clips 
or  pins  to  connect  broken  ends  of  film,  since  these  may 
prove  uncomfortable  to  the  film  inspector's  hands.  Ad- 
hesive or  scotch  tape  are  not  good  either,  since  when 
removed  part  of  the  "stickum"  remains  on  the  film — 
necessitating  removal  of  that  section  of  film  or  running 
the  chance  of  its  sticking  in  the  projector's  film  gate. 
Running  off  a  sufficient  length  of  film  to  tuck  in  the 
take-up  reel  under  the  loose  end,  and  revolving  the 
reel  until  tight,  is  the  most  immediately  practical  solu- 
tion to  such  classroom  emergencies. 

Filtn  inspection,  of  the  nature  outlined,  requires  little 
time  or  skill,  but  it  pays  large  dividends  by  improving 


the  quality  of  motion  picture  exhibition — and  thereby 
allowing  lowlj'  Cellulose  Acetate  to  masquerade  under 
a  variety  of  educationally  appealing  aliases, 

EQUIPMENT  QUERIES: 

Q.  "Will  you  please  recommend,  from  your 
experience,  the  best  16mni.  sound  projector  for 
our  school?" 

A.  As  you  have  unconsciously  indicated,  the  adjec- 
tive "best"  may  be  intelligently  applied  to  a  projector 
only  in  terms  of  the  conditions  of  use  in  any  particular 
situation.  Consider  your  operating  personnel,  the 
amount  of  movement  of  equipment  required,  proximity 
of  reliable  maintenance  service,  and  other  items  before 
purchasing.  Above  all,  have  several  demonstrations 
under  actual  classroom  conditions  and  secure  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  those  of  your  staff  who  will 
have  most  contact  with  the  equipment  if  it  is  bought. 

Q.  "As  each  new  piece  of  equipment  arrives  on 
the  market,  I  notice  an  alarming  diversity  of  de- 
signs and  operating  procedures.  Is  there  no  move- 
ment  toward  standardising  the  design  of  class- 
room projection  equipment  among  the  produc- 
ers?" 

A.  No.  If  anything,  producers  are  exploiting  the 
great  American  prerogative  towards  bigger  and  better 
diversity.  It  will  probably  be  no  time  before  we  are 
threading  film  into  the  screen  and  enjoying  beaded 
projectors. 
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G   F,  STEWART,  PhD 
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A  NEW 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
INSTRUCTIONAL  FILM 

Produced  in  Collaboration  with 
G.  F.  STEWART,  Ph.D. 
Iowa  State  College 

WHAT  THE  FILM  DOES:  Tells 
the  story  of  egg  production 
on  a  large,  commercial  egg 
farm.  Emphasizes  (1)  the 
care  and  feeding  of  large 
flocks  of  hens  in  laying  houses 
(2)  the  gathering  of  eggs 
from  open  nests  and  trap 
nests  (3)  the  cooling  of  eggs, 
and  the  automatic  candling, 
grading,  cleaning  and  pack- 
ing of  eggs  for  the  market. 
Illustrates  the  use  of  tech- 
nological methods  in  modern, 
large  scale  egg  farming. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  FILM'S  USE: 

Primary  grades  and  inter- 
mediate grades. 

COURSES  IN  WHICH  FILM 
MAY  BE  USED:  Reading,  so- 
cial studies,  elementary  sci- 
ence and  general  program  of 
studies. 

LENGTH:  One  reel;  safety 
stock;   16mm.,  sound. 

PRICE:  $50.  Discount,  10%. 
State  and  other  taxes  extra. 

TERMS:  Net  30  days.  Trans- 
portation prepaid. 


This  film  can  be  obtained  on 
the  Lease-to-owN  Plan  or  the 
Cooperative  Film  Library 
Program.  For  further  infor- 
mation, and  a  complete  list 
of  instructional  films,  write 
today  to  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films  Inc.,  Dept. 
21-Jl,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS  INC. 
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1 56  Films  on  State  Department  Program 

The  State  Department's  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  ajjpropriation  for 
which  has  been  granted  by  Congress,  is  planning 
a  large  scale  motion  jjicture  program  to  educate 
foreign  countries  in  the  ways  of  American  democ- 
racy. About  half  of  the  156  films  scheduled  for 
foreign  distribution  during  the  coming  year  will 
be  acquired  from  other  Government  agencies  or 
from  commercial  producers.  The  other  half  will 
be  produced  specially  for  the  Department  by  in- 
dependent producers  on  contract.  Films  now  in 
production  by  these  producers  include:  "Banjo 
Picking  Boy,"  a  story  of  American  folk  music,  by 
Willard  Van  Dyke  and  Irving  Lerner;  5  films  on 
night  schools,  adult  education,  libraries,  4-H  Clubs, 
and  the  Parent-Teachers  Association — by  Julien 
Bryan's  International  F"ilm  Foundation ;  a  film  on 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  several  on  medi- 
cal training,  by  Affiliated  Productions ;  a  story 
on  the  agricultural  college  at  Rutgers  University 
and  one  on  dairy  farming,  by  Herbert  Kerkow ; 
'"New  Neighbors,"  a  film  on  the  activities  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  "Rural  Nurse."  by 
Willard  Pictures. 

Synchronized  off-screen  narratives  will  be  pre- 
l)ared  in  more  than  two  dozen  languages  by  the 
State    Department. 

Through  the  New  York  office  of  the  Cultural 
Division,  headed  by  Frank  Beckwith,  assistant 
chief  in  charge  of  production,  film  scripts  are  first 
purchased  from  writers  and  independent  produc- 
ers, then  the  contracts  for  production  are  assigned 
to  producers  who  "have  the  qualifications  for  the 
particular  type  of  production  desired,"  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  Division. 

Farm  Film  Foundation  Organized 

A  new  organization.  Farm  Film  Foundation, 
Inc.,  has  been  formed  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
liringing  the  best  in  educational  films  to  rural 
America  by  establishing  a  minimum  of  1000  16mm 
sound  motion  picture  circuits  through  the  country. 

Representatives  of  the  major  National  farm 
organizations,  combined  with  the  key  figures  in 
.\merican  industry,  composing  the  non-profit  Farm 
Film  Foundation's  Board  of  Trustees,  are  imple- 
menting their  three-point  program  to  (1)  main- 
tain a  National  film  library  from  which  any  group 
can  secure  desirable  pictures.  (2)  Establish  through 
the  facilities  of  the  farm  organizations  a  net-work 
of  16mm.  circuits  throughout  rural  America.  (3) 
Advise  on  film  production,  a  service  available  to 
any  acceptable  organization. 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  President  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  and  Foundation  Board  Presi- 
dent, states  that  the  new  organization  will  direct 
its  activites  toward  creation  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  farming  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world  through  the  carefully  considered 
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use  of  audio-%isual  education  centered  about  16mni 
films. 

With  the  backing  of  the  non-profit  Foundation 
for  American  Agriculture  of  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  which  the  Film  Foundation 
has  received  a  substantial  grant,  a  program  has 
already  been  initiated  to  advise  on  the  production 
of,  and  to  distribute  a  higher  standard  of  films 
with  technically  accurate  subject  treatment  and  a 
maximum  of  dramatic  appeal.  The  films  circu- 
lated under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation  are 
to  be  made  available  not  only  to  farm  organizations, 
but  to  urban  groups  in  order  that  American  Agri- 
culture ma}'  be  better  interpreted  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  by  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Foundation  which  are  aimed  at  making 
it  possible  for  responsible  groups  to  purchase  pro- 
jectors and  maintain  them  at  substantial  savings 
through  Film  Foundation  facilities. 

Headcjuarters  for  the  Foundation  are  at  744 
Jackson  Place.  X.  W'.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

ALA  Resolutions  on  Library  Use  of 
Non-Theatrical  Filnns 

At  its  Buffalo  Conference  in  June,  the  American 
I^ibrary  Association  Council  passed  the  following 
important  resolutions  concerning  the  release  of  re- 
stricted United  States  government  films,  and  the 
responsibility  of  libraries  in  the  distribution  and 
use  of  non-theatrical  films : 

I — Whereas,  there  have  been  excellent  educational  and 
documentary  fihns  produced  by  and  for  various 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government,  hereto- 
fore unreleased  for  general  use  in  the  United  States 
and. 

Whereas,  many  of  these  films  could  be  most  use- 
ful in  the  development  of  education  and  better 
public  understanding  if  freely  available  for  general 
distribution    in    the    United    States. 

Now,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  endorse  the  Library  of 
Congress  film  program  and  the  plans  for  its  expan- 
sion and  development;  and  urge  upon  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  that  he  use  his  good  offices  in  working 
with  government  agencies  for  the  release  of  such 
restricted  films  as  soon  as  possible. 
II— Whereas,  the  need  for  information  and  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  all  citizens  is  vital  to  modern 
civilization, 

And  whereas  the  16mm  film  given  adequate  dis- 
tribution and  use  can  do  much  to  further  such 
understanding, 

And    whereas    there    are    notable    examples    of    li- 
braries in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  have 
'     developed    excellent    film-lending    services    as    a   part 
of    their    community     responsibility    for    educational 
leadership, 

Now,  be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Council  of 
the    American     Library    Association    encourage    the 
extension  and  improvement  of  film  services  through 
the  libraries  of  the  United   States  and   Canada. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Audio  Visual  Com- 
mittee that  this  Council  action  will  stimulate  many 
libraries   throughout   the   country   to   take   a   more 
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lui^^'^^  Major  Company  Hollywood 

films  .  .  .  grand  entertainment  for 
•"^  •^/T  both  children  and  adults. 


HAYFOOT   .  .   .  The  hilarious  story  of  Dodo 
Doublcday  who  rises  from  the  rank  of  Private  to 
Top  Sergeant   in  24   hours. 
5  reels.  Running  time — 4fi  minutes. 

FLYING  WITH   MUSIC    .  .  .  Sweet  as  its  hit 
songs,   this   colorful    musical    features   laughs  and 
melody  under  tropical  skies. 
S  reels.  Running  time — 47  minutes. 

MISS  POLLY  .  .  .  The  story  of  a  romantic- 
minded  bachelor-maid  who  tries  to  "reform"  the 
straight-laccd  leaders  of  the  little  town  of  Midville. 
5    reels.  Running   lime — ?5    minutes. 

THE  McGUERINS  from  BROOKLYN  .  .  . 

A  gay  comedy  about  the  adventures  of  two  Brook- 
lyn cab  drivers  who  have  made  a  fortune,  and  pro- 
ceed  to  en)oy   it. 
5  reels.  Running  lime — 47  minutes. 

SCATTERGOOD  RIDES  HIGH  .  .  .  Action 

and    comedy   mark    this  Scattergood   Baines   story 

of  trotting  champs. 

7  reels.  Running  lime — 68  minutes. 

CINDERELLA    SWINGS     IT    .    .    .    Another 
in    the   series   of   films   about   Scaittrgood   Baines. 
Clarence    Budingion    Kelland's   beloved    character 
creation.  A  blend  of  music  and  comedy. 
7  reels.  Riming  lime — ^/   minutes. 

SCATTERGOOD  SURVIVES  A  MURDER 

.  .  .  Scaliergood  turns  sleuth  in  this  film  of  drama 

and   comed>    againsi    a   typical,   homely   American 

background. 

7  reels.  Running  lime — 6S  minutes. 

IT  HAPPENED  TOMORROW  ...  a 

sprightly    and    engaging    comedy    about    a    news- 
paper reporter  who  learns  what  will  happen  ahead 
of  time  ...   by   receiving   tomorrow's  newspaper 
today. 
9  reels.  Running  time — H4  minutes. 


These  and  other  excellent  new  re/eoses 
are  available  at  all  the  leading  Film 
Librariei — for  rent  or  so/e.  For  the 
complete  list  of  Post  Pictures,  write  for 
FRES  Catalogue  to  Dept.     10. 


POST    PICTURES    CORP. 

723  Seventh  Avenue    •    New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

FILMATIC 

Slide  and   Film   Strip 

I  PROJECTOR 


"> 
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•  Motor-Driven  ForcedAirCooled 

•  No  Rewinding  Necessary 

•  Anasligmat  Projection  Lens 

•  Easily  Adjustable  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 


•  Smooth,  Sharp  Focusing 

•  Instant  Framing 

•  Manumatic  Slide  Carrier 

•  Professional  Efficiency 

•  Rugged  — Stable— Portable 


The  GoIdE  Filmatic  enables  you  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  all  three  types  of  still  projection  material.  Can  be  changed 
from  film  to  slide  showing  in  a  jiffy!  Permits  use  of  300  as  well 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamp  for  more  brilliant  projection  .  .  .  yet 
safeguards  precious  slides  or  film  against  heat  damage.  Cooler 
handling.  Complete  with  carrying  case. 


AIR-FLO 


STEREOPTON 


LAMP  CAPACITY 
UP  TO   1000  WATTS 


Get  brilliant  screen  images 
at  longer  projection  dis- 
tances. Blower  cooling  plus 
heat  filter  protects  precious 
slides,  lengthens  life  of  lamp, 
insures  cooler  handling. 
Shows  standard  5^4"  x  4" 
stereopticon  slides.  Choice 
of  projection  lenses.  3  ground 
and  polished  condenser 
lenses  furnished.  Very  sturdy 
and  stable. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 

1220-C   West  Madison    St.,  Chicago   7,  Illinois 

Makers  of  Quatity  ProjecUon  Equipment  fo'r'Twenly-f.ve  Years 


SOUTH   AMERICAN   VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Original,  authentic  series  of  color-prints  on  heavy  art  board,  for  study 
of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico  and  California.  Choice  of  sub- 
jects. Designed  for  use  in  classroom  and  library.  All  pictures  water- 
proofed.    Each  series  complete  with  printed  manual. 

Imported,  unbreakable  costume  dolls,  flags,  books 

in    Spanish,    and    South    American    Folklore    Tales. 

Catalog  upon  request. 

LATIN   AMERICAN   VILLAGE,    P.   O.    Box   231.    El    Monte.   California 

(Under   Sou^*i   American    management) 


active  ])art  in  film  distribution  and  in  leader.shi]) 
in  effective  film  use  than  has  been  true  up  until 
this  time. 

Missouri  Visual  Aids  Conference 

The  University  of  Missouri  held  its  first  audio- 
visual conference  at  Columbia,  Wednesday,  July 
10.  Dr.  L.  G.  Townsend,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
opened  the  conference.  The  theme  was  "Imple- 
menting the  Instructional  Program  through  Audio- 
Visual    Aids". 

Dr.  Bruce  E.  Mahan,  Director  of  the  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Iowa,  gave  the  main  ad- 
dress, "Fundamentals  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction". 
Panel  discussions  and  demonstrations  were  includ- 
ed in  the  program  which  followed.  Dr.  Ralph  G. 
Watkins  led  the  panel  discussion  on  "Audio-Visual 
Instruction  as  a  Contribution  to  Learning". 

In  the  afternoon  a  group  meeting  for  element- 
ary school  instructors  was  held  with  Mr.  Cecil 
Floyd  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  as  chairman.  "The 
Audio-Visual  Program  in  the  Elementary  School" 
was  the  subject  for  the  panel  discussion.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Wyatt  was  chairman  of  the  panel  on  "The 
Audio- Visual  Program  in  the  Higli  School". 

Eighth  Midwestern  Forum  at  Chicago 

The  Eighth  ^Midwestern  Forum  on  \'isual  Teach- 
ing Aids  concluded  a  two-day  session  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  July  12  and  13th,  by  electing 
a  new  set  of  ofificers  and  an  Executive  Committee. 
Dr.  Joe  Park,  assistant  professor  at  Northwestern 
University,  and  director  of  the  Curriculum  Labor- 
atory there,  replaced  Dr.  William  C.  Reavis  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, as  chairman.  Joseph  E.  Dickinan  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools  will  serve  as  secretary-treasur- 
er. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  retiring  president, 
Wm.  F.  Kruse  served  as  a  nominating  committee 
to  secure  the  names  of  nominees  from  fifteen  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  organizations  for  the  new 
Executive  Board.  The  following  were  nominated 
and  unanimously  elected:  Mildred  Batchelder  (Am- 
erican Library  Association),  John  Hedges  (Edu- 
cational Film  Library  Association),  Bertram  Will- 
oughby  (Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Association), 
Don  White  (National  Association  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion Dealers),  O.  H.  Coelln  (\'isual  Equipment 
Manufacturers'  Council),  Dr.  Stephen  "SI.  Corey 
(University  of  Chicago,  Dej)t.  of  Education),  James 
Brown  (Illinois  Institute  of  Technology),  Dr.  Joe 
Park  (North western  University,  Dept.  of  Plduca- 
tion).  Dr.  Walter  Eggert  (DePaul  University, 
Dept.  of  Education),  William  F.  Kruse  (Film  Coun- 
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SLIDES     General    Science 11  rolls 

35   mm.     Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

*    1  Lj  JtI     Fundamentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  lor  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  ^,l\  Suffern,  New  York 


READY  NOW! 
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cil  of  America).  Alillard  Hell  iK:  Maurice  E.  Steele 
(Illinois  Association  of  School  Administrators), 
Ralph  McAllister  (Adult  Pxlucation  Council),  Wil- 
liam G.  Hart  (Zone  III)  &  H.  L.  Kooser  (Zone 
IV)  (National  Education  Association,  Dept.  of 
Visual  Instruction).  In  addition.  Dr.  Wm.  C. 
Reavis.  Xelson  Greene  (Editor,  Educational 
Screen)  and  L.  C.  Larson  were  elected  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Committee. 

An  address  by  Francis  W.  Noel,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  was  the  feature 
of  the  opening-  session  Frida}-  night.  His  talk  on 
"An  Eflfective  Audio-Visual  Program"  was  followed 
by  a  panel  discussion,  led  by  Joseph  E.  Dickman. 
Teacher  Training  and  general  prospects  for  future 
developments  were  topics  discussed  Saturday. 

Audio-visual  leaders  and  administrators,  from 
California  to   Xew  York.  ])artici])ated. 

Benoit-Levy  Heads  UN  Film  Section 

The  French  film  director  and  producer,  Jean 
Benoit-Levy,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Films 
and  Visual  Information  of  the  United  Nations 
Dejiartment  of  Public  Information.  Mr.  Benoit- 
Lev}-  has  announced  that  while  most  films  to  be 
used  in  the  UN  program  will  be  produced  by  es- 
tablished companies,  those  films  which  are 
considered  necessary  and  are  not  available  from 
any  other  source  will  be  made  by  the  UN's  film 
section. 

Army's  $3,000,000  Overseas  Film  Program 

Appropriations  for  a  $3,000,000  U.S.  Army  film 
jiroduction  program  were  recently  approved.  The 
bulk  of  the  new  production  will  be  directed  to 
indoctrination  subjects  designed  to  rid  Europe  of 
its  remaining  mental  cobwebs  con/cerning  the 
meaning  and  function  of  democracy. 

Pare  Lorenz,  of  documentary  film  fame,  has  been 
appointed  to  head  the  production  unit,  which  ex- 
pects to  produce  80-100  subjects  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Lorenz  is  now  busy  assembling  technicians 
from  Hollywood,  the  wartime  production  crews 
liaving  been  largely  demobilized  since*  the  close  of 
the   war. 

Widespread  exhibition  of  the  films  to  be  pro- 
duced is  assured,  since  the  Arm\-  has  considerably 
greater  authority  in  distributive  matters  than  other 
agencies  concerned  with  motion  ])icture  e.xhibi- 
tion  abroad.  This  new  move  on  the  part  of  the 
army  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  this  government 
realizes  the  peacetime  importance  of  the  motion 
picture,  paralleling  the  expanded  governmental  film 
])rogram  of  the  British  Information  Services  and 
other  agencies. 


MAKING  COTTON  CLOTHING 

A  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Instructional  Film 


MAKUKCOnQNOOnUN^ 

AM  INSTRUCTtONAl  FitM. 

Produced    by 

MymmdwBritajiniia  Films  iMc 

I..   ^olloUotion   «ifk 

ISABEL  B.WINCATE,M,V 

f«£W  TORK  UNIVERIITY 


Produced  in  Collaboration  with 
ISABEL   B.  WIN  GATE 
New  York  University 

WHAT  THE  FILM  DOES:  Tells 
the  story  of  a  child's  cotton 
print  dress  from  the  design- 
ing of  the  original  to  the 
pressing  and  packing  of  hun- 
dreds of  dozens  of  garments 
in  a  modern  mass  production 
garment  factory.  Every  step 
is  clearly  pictured.  Hand 
methods  are  contrasted  with 
quantity  production  tech- 
niques. Shows  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  efficient  work- 
ers and  emphasizes  the  close 
relationship  between  work- 
ers and  machines.  A  sequel 
to  the  film  cotton,  which 
shows  the  making  of  cloth. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  FILM'S  USE: 

Designed  for  the  primary 
grades,  this  film  may  also  be 
used  at  the  intermediate  level. 

USE  OF  THE  FILM:  May  lead 
to  discussion  and  activities 
about  making  garments  of 
all  kinds,  and  about  life  and 
activities  of  garment  workers. 

COURSES  IN  WHICH  FILM 
MAY  BE  USED:  In  primary 
grades,  general  program  and 
reading.  In  intermediate 
grades;  social  studies,  ge- 
ography, elementary  science, 
general  science,  home  eco- 
nomics. 

LENGTH:  One  reel:  safety 
stock;  16mm.,  sound. 

PRICE:  $50.  Discount  10%. 
State  and  other  taxes  extra. 

TERMS:  Net  30  days.  Trans- 
portation prepaid. 

• 

This  film  can  be  obtained  on 
theLease-to-owN  Plan  or  the 
Cooperative  Film  Library 
Program.  For  further  infor- 
mation, and  a  complete  list 
of  instructional  films,  write 
today  to  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films  Inc.,  Dept. 
21-J2,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


^%^  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS  INC. 
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Comparative  tests  based  on  brilliance  of  projection, 
fidelity  of  sound  reproduction,  quiet,  efficient 
operation  and  durability,  definitely  prove  that 
Holmes  Sound-on-Film  Projectors  guarantee  you 
unequalled    service    and    satisfaction. 


PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    16mm    and    35mm    Sound-on-Film 
Projectors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET  CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 


A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION' 

QUALIFIED  BY 
PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

• 

PRODUCERS 

of 

INDUSTRIAL  AND 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 


Inquiries  Invifed 

1209  TAFT  BLDG..  HOLLYWOOD  28.  CAL. 

Telephone  HOIIywood  8298 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Use   Radio-Mots — Regular   Sile   3'A"x4" 
or  the  NEW   DUPLEX  2"x2" 

on  sale  by  Theatre  Supply  Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  V 

222  Oa,liridge  Blvd.,  Uaytona  Beach.  Fin. 


Freedom  of  the  Screen  Stressed  by  Truman 

In  officially  designating  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  as  the  central  Gov- 
ernment agency  for  clearance  of  requests  for  theater 
exhibition  of  Government  film  messages,  President 
Truman  recently  stated  that  Freedom  of  the  Screen 
must  be  "firmly  protected." 

The  chief  executive's  stand  was  made  public  in 
a  letter  to  S.  H.  Fabian,  American  Theaters  .As- 
sociation president,  and  read  to  a  meeting  of  cab- 
inet members,  Government  officials  and  .ATA  rep- 
resentatives by  John  R.  Steelman.  new  director  of 
War   Mobilization  and   Reconversion. 

While  designating  @WMR  as  the  central  clear- 
ing agency  for  Governmental  films.  President  Tru- 
man added,  however,  that  "any  assistance  which 
this  Government  may  request  of  any  part  of  the 
film  industry  must  not  be  interpreted  as  interfering 
in  any  way  with  complete  freedom  of  expression 
and  complete  freedom  of  the  screen. 

"At  a  time  in  contemporary  history  when  free- 
dom of  expression  is  being  jeopardized  in  many 
l)arts  of  the  world,  I  want  the  film  industry  to 
know  that  freedom  of  the  screen  is  an  important 
attribute  of  our  democratic  system  and  must  be 
firmly   protected." 

Mercey  Appointed  OWMR  Film  Consultant 

.Arch  IMercey,  formerly  with  the  U.  S.  Film  Serv- 
ice and  more  recently  associate  director  of  the  OW'I 
motion  picture  bureau,  has  been  appointed  liaison  of- 
ficer between  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion and  the  newly-formed  American  Theatres 
Association.  Mr.  Mercey  will  handle  all  government 
requests  which  are  to  be  directed  to  the  industry. 

Navy  Releases  Training  Films 
To  Educational  Institutions 

More  than  500  training  films  and  film  strips  are 
being  released  by  the  Navy  Department  for  gen- 
eral use  by  educational  institutions,  civic  groups 
and  manufacturers.  The  films,  representing  the 
largest  single  collection  of  training  films  ever  re- 
leased by  the  Armed  Services,  were  produced  dur- 
ing World  War  II  by  the  Motion  Picture  Produc- 
tion Section  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Photographic  Serv- 
ice. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  American  educators  and 
civic  groups  requested  permission  to  use  the  Navy- 
])roduced  films  as  visual  aids  in  future  civilian 
training.  Nearly  4,000  Navy  films  were  reviewed 
by  educators. 

Although  security  measures  still  withhold  from 
general  use  a  major  portion  of  films  produced  dur- 
ing the  war,  additional  releases  are  expected  to 
be  made  in  the  future. 
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16MM  SOUND  CLASSROOM  FILMS 

Educafional— -Religious — Entertainment 

Wide    Selection    in    Variety    of    Subjects 

Astronomy — Physics — Chemis+ry — Geology — 

Biology — Public  Health — Geography — many  others. 

Wrffe    ror   our    catalog    listing    all   types    of   sound   films 

and  special   rental  prices. 

SOUTHERN  VISUAL  FILMS    'VJnll^eT- 


Of  special  interest  are  films  dealing  with  en- 
g-ineering,  aviation,  machine  shop  work,  office  prac- 
tices, shipbuilding,  supervision,  sciences,  nursing, 
optical  craftmanship,  welding,  aerial  navigation 
and  flying,  aircraft  maintenance,  safety  and  first 
aid,  electricity  and  radio,  aerology,  hydraulics, 
mechanical  refrigeration,  fireroom  operations,  med- 
ical and  dental  techniques,  diesel  engines,  and  plas- 
tic  surgery. 

School  Use  of  Surplus  Training  Films 
Urged  by  Senator  O'Mahoney 

"Unless  the  organized  motion  picture  producers 
of  the  country  cooperate  to  make  prompt  disposal 
])ossible,  5000  training  and  teaching  films  produced 
during  the  war  for  the  government  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50,000,000  will  be  condemned  to  gather 
dust  in  storage  instead  of  being  used  for  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  students  at  American  schools  and 
Colleges,"'  wrote  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney 
(D.)  of  Wyoming,  Chairman  of  the  Surplus  I'rop- 
^cty  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  in  a  letter  to  Eric  Johnston, 
President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  and 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers.  Asking 
their  cooperation  to  remove  legal  impetliments,  he  said. 

"These  films  were  used  during  the  war  to  educate  sol- 
diers and  war  workers.  They  can  now  be  used  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  veterans  who  are  attending  American 
colleges  in  numbers  far  exceeding  all  estimates,  but  also 
for  students  in  secondary  schools  who,  tiirough  these 
films,  can  be  given  a  vivid  understanding  of  what  .Xmcrica 
did   in   preparing  and   producing  for   the  war. 

"Since  many  of  these  films  contain  copyrighted  scenes, 
music,  text,  etc.,  which  it  is  difl?icult  to  clear  with  the 
individual  copyright  owners,  the  need  is  felt  for  a  clearing 
house  to  negotiate  arrangements,  fair  both  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  producers,  which  will  make  possible  wide 
use  of  these  invaluable  training  and  teaching  aids.  I  have 
suggested  in  these  letters  that  film  producer?  and  distribu- 
tors who  have  performed  such  signal  service  for  the  nation 
in  times  of  war  will  undoubtedly  be  anxious  to  demon- 
strate their  continuing  public  spirit  and  be  quick  to  realize 
that  the  wide  use  of  these  films  will  open  up  ever-increas- 
ing markets  for  training  and   teaching   films." 

Motion  Picture  Industry  Sponsors 
Production  Courses 

Ten  or  twelve  colleges  and  universities  will  give 
courses  in  motion  picture  production  this  Fall  by 
an  endowment  of  the  Motion  Picture  Foundation 
for  Colleges  and  Universities  Inc.,  under  the  s]3on- 
sorship  of  the  Academy  of  Motion .  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Amherst  and  Smith  will  offer  the  first 
two  courses,  the  necessary  money  for  16mm 
ec|uipment  having  been  donated  by  Burgess  Mere- 
dith. It  is  reported  that  funds  for  equipment  in 
the  other  ten  courses  will  be  furnished  by  the  Mo- 
tion  I'icture  Association   of  America. 


Craig  16  mm.  Junior 
Splicer  is  inexpen- 
sive —  easy  to  use. 
Complete  with  bottle 
of  Craig  Safety  Film 
Cement  and  water 
container.         $3.95 


Craig  Master Combi- 

nationgives  efficient, 
positive  splices,  16 
mm.  silent  or  sound 
film.  Has  Craig  1  6 
mm.  Senior  Splicer, 
pr.  of  Craig  Master 
geared  rewinds,  will 
lake  800,  1200,  or 
1  600  ft.  reels. 

$23.50 


Craig  Junior  Com- 
bination includes 
two  Craig  Jr.  400  ft. 
geared  rewinds, 
Craig  16  mm,  Jr. 
splicer,  bottle  Craig 
Safety  Film  Cement, 
and  water  container. 
$8.95 


Craig  Senior  Splicer 

for  1  6  mm.  sound  or 
silent  film.  Has  auto- 
matic dry  scraper  — 
four  simple  opera- 
tions without  wet- 
ting film  gives  you 
permanent  splices. 
$10.95 


Craig  16  mm.  Pro- 
jecto-Editor  permits 
careful  inspection  of 
your  scenes  in  action 
on  a  small  recessed 
miniature  screen. 
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Educatiottal   Screen 


Co"**?.'? 


Above,   "Native   Dwellings   of   the    Pacific" — one  of   the  iCovarrubias 
mural-map     reproductions,     available     in     full     color,     25xl9-incheB. 

Write    us   for  further  details. 


odt^^ 


The  Pacific  Area  is  spotlighted  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  and  the  Covarrubias  Mural  Maps 
are  increasingly  recognized  as  innportant  visual  ed- 
ucation material.  Pictorial  studies  of  Pacific  eth- 
nology, economy,  art,  botany,  native  housing  and 
transportation,  in  brilliant  full  color.  Fine  art 
prints,  suitable  for  framing.  Four  in  siie  38x25 
inches;   two,    25x19   inches. 

Set  of  all  six  reproductions  in  special  ^^  A  ^JP 
mailing    tube,    with    explanatory    text.  ^  '  "• '  ^ 

Can    also    be   purchased    separately. 

SCHWABACHER-FREY 

Publishers  for  Pacific  House 
735   Market  Street        •        San    Francisco    19,   Calif. 


for 

PERFECT 

SOUND 

PROJECTION 

/t's  the  New 

Victor  16mm. 

Sound  Projector 

Easy  to  set  up  and  oper 
ate.  Equipped  with  man> 
new    operating     features. 

Film  library  of  over  2,000 
subjects  available  for 
rental. 


,     Ray  Swank,  Pres, 

IWANK  MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 


614  N.  Skinker  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUIS    5.    MO. 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

Book  Your  Classroom  Rental  Films  Now  for  1946-47 
Film  No.  Tff/e 

H-800    Championship     Typing     (16  mm.  silent) 

H-80I     Can     You     Read     Gregg?     ( 16  mm.  silent) 

H-802     Business    Machines    (16  mm.  silent) 

H-803    Tricks    of    the    Trade    for    Typtsts    (16  mm.  silent) 

HS-810    Typing     Shcrtcuis,     "Part     I"     {16  mm.  sound) 

HS-81 1     Typing     Shortcuts,     "Part     11"     ( 16  mm.  sound) 

H5-8I2    Typing    Shortcuts,     "Part     HI"     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-813     Take    a    Letter,    Please    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-814     Basic     Typing:     Methods     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-815     Basic    Typing:    Machine    Operation    (!6  mm.  sound) 

HS-816     Machine    Transcription:    Machine    Operation    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-B17     Speeding     Your     Reading     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-818     Penmanship     Improver     (16  mm.  sound) 

ConHrmafion   will  be  made  prompfty  by 

TEACHING  AIDS  EXCHANGE    "'^1,°?:;  to^^^rT. 


George  Eliot's 

"SILAS   MARNER" 

in 

Umm  SILENT 

3  reels 

R.T.  40  Min. 


NOW  EVERY  SCHOOL  MAY  ORDER 
THIS  FAMOUS  CLASSIC 

ONE  DAY  OUTRIGHT 

RENTAL  PURCHASE 


$3.75 


$75.00 


Order  from 
MODERN    PICTURES,    INC. 

1219    Farrtom    Street 
OMAHA    (2),    NEBRASKA 


Film  and  International  Understanding 

(Continued  from  page  388) 

Services  in  Exchange  of  Personnel 

1.  Call  periodic  meetings  of  representatives  of 
member  nations  to  review  regulations  govern- 
ing national  and  international  audio-visual 
bodies  and  to  work  toward  the  revision  of  tbese 
regulations  in  terms  of  changing  situations. 

2.  Facilitate  the  entrance  of  production  personnel 
into  member  nations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing audio-visual  materials  of  an  educational 
character. 

3.  Facilitate  international  conferences  dealing 
with  the  production,  distribution,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  audio-visual  materials. 

4.  Encourage  and  facilitate  specialized  interna- 
tional institutes  or  workshops  in  member 
countries  for  two  major  purposes : 

a.  To  study  pioneering  developments  in  the 
audio-visual  field  in  a  particular  member 
nation  so  that  the  new  materials  or  tech- 
niques may  be  more  widely  used  in  other 
nations. 

1).  To  study  and  recommend  a  program  of 
audio-visual  education  in  a  particular  mem- 
l)er  nation  that  has  requested  such  assist- 
ance from  UNESCO. 

5.  Encourage,  through  exchange  of  personnel,  the 
training  of  technicians  in  the  production  of 
audio-visual  materials  for  countries  lacking 
trained  personnel. 

6.  Assist  in  the  arrangement  of  international  con- 
ferences between  specialists  in  the  education  of 
teachers  to  exchange  ideas  and  techniques  and 
plan  toward  the  incorporation  of  all  types  of 
audio-visual  materials  into  the  educational  pat- 
terns of  member  nations. 

7.  Assist  in  the  arrangement  of  periodic  and  of 
continual  conferences  between  representatives 
of    member    nations    on   the    relation    between 
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Send  for  our  new  1946-47  catalogue 

of  16mm.  sound  rental  films  listing 

Educational 
Shorts  in  ^ 

black  &  white 
and  color 


Educational  and 

Entertainment 

features 


Comedies 
Cartoons 
Sports 


LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 


1145      No.      Market      St. 
WICHITA     6,      KANSAS 


mass  media  of  coniniunication  and  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  various  memht-r  nations 
Among  Those  Represented 
In  addition  to  representatives  from  many  state  and 

city  audio-visual   centers,   and   film   experts   from   the 

United    Kingdom,    Dominion    of    Canada,    Australia, 

India,    France,   the    Netherlands,   the  United   Nations, 

Food   and   Agricultural    Organization   and    UNE.SCO 

Preparatory  Commission,   the    following   organizations 

participated : 

American  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations — 'Ethel  C. 
Ewing,  New  York. 

American   Council   on   Race    Relations — June    Blythe,    Chicago. 

American  Library  .Association — Mrs.  .\ubry  Lee  Graham,  Rae 
C.  Kelly,  and  David  Wilder,  Washington. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — Dean  McCumber,  Wash- 
ington. 

American  Association  of  University  Women — Dr.  Helen 
Dwight  Reid,  Washington,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Lanphire,  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 

-•Mlied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Association — Wm.  F.  Kruse,  Chi- 
cago, and  Horace  Jones,  New  York. 

American  Unitarian  Association — Rev.  Ernest  W.  Kuebler, 
Boston. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace — Malcolm  W. 
Davis.  New  York. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (Educational  Depart- 
ment)— George   Guernsey,   Washington. 

Educational  Film  Research  Institute — Mrs.  Ruth  Hedges,  Los 
Angeles,   Calif. 

Educational  Film  Library  ,^ssociation — L.  C.  Larson,  Bloom- 
ington,   Indiana,   and   I.   C.   Boerlin,   State  College,   Penna. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs— Mrs.  Catherine  Ford, 
Washington. 

National  Education  .Association — Vernon  G.  Dameron,  W.  F. 
Murra,  and  William  G.  Carr,  all  of  Washington. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers — Walter  Bell, 
.\tlanta,   Ga. 

National  .Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealcr.s — Paul  L. 
Brand,  Washington,  and  Milton  Stark,  Baltimore. 

National  .Association  of  Broadcasters — Jerry  Guenther,  Wash- 
ington. 

National   Board  of  Review— Mrs.  Bettina  Gunczy,   New  York. 

National  Catholic  Educational  .Association- Very  Rev.  Fred- 
erick G.   Hochwalt,  Washington. 

National  University  Extension  .Association,  F.  C.  Lowry,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  Lee  Cochran,   Iowa  City,   Iowa. 

National  Institute  of  Social  Relations— Stephen  Kraft,  Wash- 
ington. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews— Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Linzell,   Wasliington. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives— G.  Maurice  Wietmg, 
Washington. 

Natioral  Grange— Louis  H.  Wilson,  Washington. 

National  Committte  on  .Atomic  Information— Daniel  Melcher, 
Washington. 

New  Council  of  .American  Business— Carl  P.  Green,  Wash- 
ington. 

United  Auto  Workers   (CIO)— Allen  Savior,  Detroit.  Mich. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration- 
William   H.   Wells,   Washington. 

American  Council  on  Education— Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  Mr.s. 
Helen  Staton  Preston  and  Joseph  B.  Johnson,  all  of  Wss!i- 
ington,  and  Gardner  L.  Hart,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Film  Council  of  America— C.  R.  Reagan,  Austin,  Texas,  .'.id 
Thomas  J.  Brandon,  New  York. 


READY  NOW! 

MEETING  THE  WORLD 

A  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Instructional  Film 


MEETING  THE  WORLD 

KRSOIItimf  EEVEUIPMEIir  SERIES 


Esqrclopadla  Britanllci  iibas  Inc. 


Produced  in  Collaboration  with 
LAWRENCE  K.  FRANK, 
Director,  Zachry  Institute  of 
Human  Development 
New  York  City 

WHAT  THE   FILM   DOES: 

Shows  hov^  the  personality 
begins  to  emerge  in  the  first 
year  of  life.  The  human  in- 
fsint,  entering  the  world  as 
a  helpless  dependent  organ- 
ism, is  transformed  into  a 
member  of  society,  by  the 
way  he  is  cared  for  and 
treated.  Feeding  satisfies  his 
hunger,  makes  him  feel  safe 
and  secure.  Parental  care 
protects  the  child ;  shows  him 
what  to  expect  from  the 
world.  Love  helps  him  to  de- 
velop desirable  human  rela- 
tions. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  FILM'S  USE: 

Senior  high  school,  college, 
and  adults. 

COURSES  IN  WHICH  FILM 
MAY  BE  USED:  Social  stud- 
ies, human  relations,  child 
development,  mental  hy- 
giene, child  psychology  and 
home  economics. 

LENGTH:  One  reel:  safety 
stock;  16mm.,  sound. 

PRICE:  S50.  Discount  10%. 
State  and  other  taxes  extra. 

TERMS:  Net  30  days.  Trans- 
portation prepaid. 


This  film  can  be  obtained  on 
the  Lease-to-owN  Plan  or  the 
Cooperative  Film  Library 
Program.  For  further  infor- 
mation, and  a  complete  list 
of  instructional  films,  write 
today  to  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films  Inc.,  Dept. 
21 -J3,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Mk^  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS  INC. 
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Educational  Screen 


Young  America  Films 

brings  you  this  great 

AWARD  WINNER 


Here's  your  chance  to  see 
one  of  fhe  finesf  one-reel 
features  ever   produced'. 

Frank  Sinatra 

starring  in  R.K.O.'s 

The  House  I  Live  In 


^NCE  you  see  and 
hear  this  magni- 
ficent 16  mm.  film,  we 
think  you  will  be 
quick  to  agree  that  no 
school  film-library 
should  be  without  it. 
It  is  a  powerful  emotional  appeal  for  racial 
and  democratic  tolerance— and  your  students 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  over  the  lesson  it 
teaches  as  they  are  about  Frank  Sinatra,  its 
star.  The  famous  song  of  democratic  thought 
by  Earl  Robinson  which  gives  this  film  its 
title,  and  its  force,  is  beautifully  sung  by 
Sinatra  to  the  group  of  youngsters  who 
appear  with  him  in  the  film.  Produced  by 
Frank  Ross,  directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy,  and 
released  by  RKO,  the  picture  is  not  only 
something  new  in  entertainment,  but  some- 
thing extraordinary  as  a  force  for  good. 

Young  America  Films  is  indeed  prouJ  to 
be  able  to  bring  you  this  great  1-reel  feature 
in  16  mm.  print.  The  price  has  been  made  as 
low  as  possible  to  insure  maximum  distri- 
bution. 1-reel:  running  time— 10  minutes. 


(Orders   placed   now   will 
be    filled    immediately.) 


*27 


50 


PMB  Order  this  great  film  now* 

I  Young  America  Films  I 


18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  order  the  i6mm.  feature.  "The 
House  I  Live  In,"  starring  Franl<  Sinatra. 
Film  sold  with  the  understanding  '.hat  it 
will    NOT    be    used    for    theatrical    release. 


I 

I 
I 

I 

I  No 

I 
I 
I 


Order  attached  □ 

Check  or  money  order  enclosed    Q 


Schocl- 


Poc!tlon_ 


School     addresc  , 


Current  Film  l^ews 


City- 


-state 


B--1 


U  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 11,  have  completed  production  on 
the  following  one-reel  films,  which 
are  available  in  color  as  well  as  in 
black  and  white: 

Matter  and  Energy — directed  to  be- 
ginning students  of  science.  Matter 
in  its  different  forms  is  presented, 
and  elements,  compounds  and  mix- 
tures are  defined.  Examples  are  given 
of  physical  and  chemical  changes  of 
matter,  and  the  law  of  conservation 
of  matter  is  demonstrated.  Atomic 
energy   is   briefly   treated. 

How  Man  Made  Day — tracing  man's 
development  of  light  from  primitive 
to  modern  times — from  the  cave  man's 
fire  to  such  revolutionary  methods  of 
lighting    as    the    neon    and    fluorescent. 

Spelling  Is  Easy — a  motivational 
film  for  intermediate  grades.  Pre- 
senting the  five  rules  for  learning  to 
spell,  the  action  is  built  around  a  boy 
who  is  writing  a  report  of  the  fifth 
grade  science  experiment  for  the 
school   paper. 

Maps  Are  Fun — which  teaches,  in 
story  form,  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  map  reading  and  the  principles  of 
scale,  symbols,  physical  and  political 
maps,  various  uses  of  color,  and  how 
to  use  a  map  index. 

The  Nature  of  Color  (available  only 
ill  color) — designed  primarily  for  use 
in  physics  and  general  science  classes. 
It  defines  color  as  to  the  mental  re- 
actions to  varying  wave  lengths  of 
visible  light,  and  explains  the  nature 
of  color  in  physical  terms.  It  illus- 
trates the  application  of  scientific  color 
principles  in  the  arts,  color  painting, 
and  photography. 

Catching  Fundamentals  —  covering 
such  points  as  stance,  footwork,  sig- 
nals, catching  high  fouls,  fielding 
bunts,   and   l)acking-up  first  base. 

Simple  Stunts — produced  to  meet 
the  need  of  physical  instructors  for 
material  for  group  activities.  Three 
classes  of  stunts  are  demonstrated: 
stunts  for  strength,  for  skill,  and  with 
sticks.  Safety  precautions  are  eni- 
lihasized    tliroughout. 

Springboard  Techniques  —  demon- 
strating not  only  proper  techniques, 
but  also  the  step-by-step  methods  of 
acquiring  those  techniques.  Stop  mo- 
tion and  slow  motion  used  for  detailed 
analysis  of  lifts,  tucks,  somersaults, 
and  other  skills. 

These  films  have  been  produced  in 
collaboration  with  subject-matter  spe- 
cialists and  classroom  teachers  of  the 
specific  subjects,  and  have  been 
checked  by  actual  use  in  classrooms 
before   release. 

Beginning  Tumbling — a  completely 
remade  edition  of  an  earlier  Coronet 
film  of  fhe  same  title.  Though  con- 
taining the  same  basic  material  as  the 
previous  film,  it  incorporates  improve- 


ments in  camera  technique  and  pro- 
gression of  stunts  developed  through  a 
careful  study  of  several  years'  use 
of  the  earlier  subject  in  actual  class- 
room lise. 

■  BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  list  among  their  latest 
releases: 

Fenlands— 2  reels — one  of  the  "Pat- 
tern of  Britain"  series  on  the  reclama- 
tion work  done  in  the  Fens,  showing 
the  intricate  drainage  system  devel- 
oped by  the  people  of  the  Fenlands 
which  changed  a  desolate  wasteland 
into  rich  agricultural  country.  Pros- 
perous farms  are  crisscrossed  with 
man   made   rivers   and    canals. 

Cyprus  Is  an  Island — 4  reels — a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  island 
during  the  past  2000  years  and  the 
methods  being  adopted,  under  enlight- 
ened administration,  to  tackle  the  great 
agricultural  and  forestry  problems  of 
today.  Bit  by  bit  the  fertility  and 
prosperity  of  Cyprus  is  being  restored. 

Partners  —  2  reels  —  revealing  the 
vigorous  measures  that  are  being 
taken  in  Eastern  Africa  to  ensure  that 
living  standards  keep  pace  with  the 
commercial  progress.  Shown  are  land 
cultivation,  agricultural  centers,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  the  war  against 
malaria    and    sleeping    sickness. 

■  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY, 
1801  Larchmont,  Ave.,  Chicago  17,  has 
added  the  following  educational  short 
subjects  to  the  Fii-mosouxd  Library: 
Two  Thousand  Years  Ago — a  series 
of  five  2-reel  sound  films  depicting 
various   phases   of   life   in    Palestine   in 


Biblical  times.  Titles  are:  "The 
Home",  "The  Day's  Work,"  "The 
School,"  "The  Travelers,"  "The  Syna- 
gogue." These  films,  usable  by  schools 
of  every  type  and  by  churches  of  all 
creeds,  are  exclusivelv  distributed  by 
Bell  &  Howell. 

The  Unseen  Power — new  2-reel  ver- 
sion of  Paul  Roth's  documentary  "Face 
of  Britain,"  especially  prepared  for 
church  and  school  by  the  Religious 
Film  Society. 

The  Earthworm — a  detailed  biology 
study,    ill    2    reels,    showing    worm    in 
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natural  habitat,  then  cross-section,  u,>,- 
ing  photomicrographs  with  superim- 
posed diagrams.  Reel  2  presents  a  dis- 
section of  all  main  organs,  coition,  egg 
laying,  and  birth  of  young  worms.  Pro- 
duoed  by  G.  B.  Instructional,  Ltd. 

■  PICTORIAL  FILMS,  INC.,  RKO 
Bldg.,  Radio  City,  New  York,  has 
purchased  outright  the  world-wide 
distribution  rights  of  two  outstanding 
amateur-produced    16mm    movies: 

Arts  and  Crafts  of  Mexico — by 
amateur  cinematographer  Ralph  E. 
Gray — awarded  first  prize  in  Movie 
Makers'  1945  contest.  This  is  a 
4-recl     16mm     silent     film     in     Koda- 


chronie  telling  a  picturesque  and  edu- 
cational story  of  life  in  Mexico,  where 
Mr.  Gray  resided.  In  this  picture  lie 
shows  the  Mexican  artisans  and 
artists  at  work,  the  marvels  of  design 
of  their  pottery,  silver  and  copper,  and 
many  other  fascinating  details  of 
Mexican  hereditary  customs,  arts  and 
crafts.  The  film  is  a  documentary 
example  of  understanding  of  a  great 
and  ancient  culture.  It  is  being 
scripted  for  sound  and  will  •  have  a 
narrative  track  and  musical  score 
created  by  Pictorial  Filtns. 

The  Inside  Story — filmed  by  Dan 
Billman  and  a  close  runner-up  in  the 
same  movie  contest — is  in  a  different 
vein.  It  is  handled  somewhat  like  a 
Pete  Smith  production,  showing  in 
an     entertaining     manner,     what     can 


liappcn  to  a  duck  after  the  proud 
hunter  brings  it  home  to  the  little 
woman.  A  narrative  sound  track  and 
incidental  music  will  be  added  to  this 
4-reel  16mm  Kodachrome  film  which 
was  produced  as  a  silent  picture. 

Pictorial  Films  has  recently  signed 
a  contract  with  Nu-Atlas  Films  of 
New  York,  producers  of  musical  short 
subjects,  to  purchase  exclusive  world- 
wide distribution  rights  to  23  one-reel 
musical  films  which  they  plan  to  re- 
lease under  their  Home  Movie  Picto- 
reel  line,  in  16mm  black-and-white. 
\  similar  contract  has  been  signed 
with  Excelsior  Pictures,  New  York, 
lor  the  same  one-reel  shorts  on  35mm. 
These  shorts  feature  such  stars  as 
Jan  Peerce,  The  Charioteers,  The 
Merry  Macs  and  other  names  famous 
in  radio,  on  Broadway  and  the  con- 
cert  stage. 

■  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FED- 
ERATION, 1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  a  philanthropic  organization 
concerned  with  the  shipment  of  sup- 
plies to  schools  and  needy  children  in 
Europe,  announces  its  venture  into  the 
motion  picture  field  with  the  release 
of: 

Children  of  Tragedy— a  22-min.  film 
report  of  the  plight  of  the  children  in 


Western  Europe.  Charles  Boyer  co- 
stars  with  Dr.  Howard  E.  Kershner, 
noted  relief  administrator  and  author 
whose  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  |)rovidcs  the  story  on  which 
the  script  is  based.  Highlighting  spe- 
cific educational  problems,  a  camera 
records  Europe's  demolished  school 
facilities,  sacked  libraries,  devastated 
museums  and  malnourished  children. 
Differinc  from  ('o-'uirontary  films  on 
mass  relief  administration,  "Children 
of   Tragedy"   deals   primanily   with   the 
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Rates  As  A  Curriculum  Requirement! 

TRAINING  YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG" 

Two   76fnm  Sound  Films  in 
Color  and  Black-and-V^hite 

1.  BASIC  OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION 

32  minutes 

2.  ADVANCED  OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION 

27  minutes 

Approved  and  Recommended  by  The 
American  Kennel  Club,  The  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association. 

WALTER  LI  PPM  AN  says:  (one  of  many  enthusiastic  reactions) 

"TRAINING  YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG  carries  conviction  that 
for  dogs  as  well  as  others,  education  and  discipline  are  not  the 
accomplishments  of  tyranny,  but  are  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  contribute  something  for  which  shouting  and 
petting,  beating  and  spoiling,  sentimentality  and  irritation  are  no 
substitutes." 

Narration  by  Lowell  Thomas.  Photographed  by  Louise  Branch. 
Supervised  by  Blanche  Saunders  and  based  on  her  popular  book. 

UNITED    SPECIALISTS,    INC. 

Americans  Foremost  Producer  of  Dog  Filriis 
Quaker  Hill,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


problems  of  individual  schools  and 
children.  It  reviews  specific  ways  by 
which  schools  and  student  groups  in 
this  country  can  send  aid  to  schools 
and  youngsters  overseas. 

Association  Films  has  been  selected 
as  national  distributor  for  this  film. 
Loan  prints  will  be  shipped  from  their 
exchanges  in  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Chicago  and   Dallas. 

■  OFFICIAL  FILMS,  25  west  45th 
St.,  New  York  19,  offers  several  new 
16mm  sound  subjects  in  its  Sports- 
beam  series: 

Tennis  for  Beginners,  demonstrating 
grip,  stroke,  stance,  backhand,  fore- 
hand, follow  thru,  and  other  basic 
elements  of  the  game. 

Advanced  Tennis,  explaining  ad- 
vanced techniques,  such  as  service, 
footwork,  smash,  volley,  etc.  Narra- 
tion and  demonstrations  arc  by  Bill 
Tilden. 

Defensive  Football.  Complete 
analysis  of  defensive  football  plays 
as  demonstrated  by  leading  teams, 
with  the  camera  following  the  ball 
and  the  players  through  all  the  most 
intricate   moves. 

Offensive  Football  demonstrates 
and  explains  the  various  attacking 
methods  e"'ployed — formations,  block- 
ing and  different  types  of  passing. 
Narrator  in  both  films  is  Ken  Car- 
penter. 

Just  off  the  press,  and  available  free  to 
all   projector  owners,   is   the   regular   32- 


pagc  official  Films  catalog,  covering  over 
230  8nim  -16mni  subjects  and  a  wide 
range  of  titles,  including  over  50  ani- 
mated Cartoons,  20  Sportbea;;;s,  exciting 
series  of  Adventure  Thrills,  Musical  Com- 
edies, Concert  reels.  Hymns,  News 
Thrills,  etc. 

a  ASSOCIATION  FILMS  (Form- 
erly the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture 
Bureau).  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
\  ork  17,  have  many  new  films  for 
Fall  release,  including: 

West  Point  Championship  Football 
— a  series  of  five  16mm  sound  in- 
structional films  recently  completed 
by  Association  Films  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Motion  Pictures,  with 
the  cooperation  of  West  Point  officials 
and  coaching  staff.  Each  film  demon- 
strates specific  phases  of  the  game. 
The  skills,  plays  and  formations  are 
shown  in  regular  speed,  slow  motion 
and  "freeze"  frames. 

The  Building  of  a  Tire— 3  reels- 
produced  for  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  by  Walt  Disney 
Studios.  Diagrammatic  sketches  are 
combined  with  color  photography  of 
actual  plantation,  mill  and  factory 
scenes. 

Gliding  Wings — 3  reels — a  factual 
portrayal  of  man's  use  of  the  glider 
as  a  breathtaking  sport  and  his  ulti- 
mate use  of  the  glider  in  defending 
his  freedom.  Construction  of  the 
CG-4a,  the  "flying  boxcar",  at  a  Ford 
plant  is  shown. 


■  HOFFBERG  PRODUCTIONS,  620 
Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  announces 
a  new  series  of  six  short  subjects  in 
German,  built  for  classroom  teaching 
purposes.  Another  series  of  six  subjects 
in  Spanish  is  also  under  way.  16mni. 
prints  will  be  offered  for  sale  and  rent. 

The  first  four  subjects  of  a  new 
series    of   twelve    shorts    completed   are : 

Time  on  His  Hands,  a  novelty 
dealing  with  a  man's  hobby  in  collect- 
ing time  pieces. 

Cradle  of  Christianity,  a  camera 
study  of  the   F^ternal   City  Rome. 

On  the  Shores  of  Italy,  a  pictorial 
portrayal  of  Venice  and  Genoa  with 
nmsical  background. 

Keep  Fit,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
wrestling. 

Spanish  and  German  versions  of 
these  films  will  be  available  also. 

■  HORIZON  FILMS  INC.,  232  W. 
14th  St.,  New  York  11,  which  has 
been  formed  to  produce  films  to  foster 
understanding  and  promote  racial  tol- 
erance, has  released  its  first  film,  en- 
titled: 

Of  These  Our  People — a  2-reel  sur- 
vey of  the  Jew  in  America.  This 
16mm  documentary  subject  is  made 
up  of  authentic  material  and  traces 
the  history  of  the  American  Jews 
from  their  landing  at  New  Amsterdam 
in  1654  up  to  our  day,  presenting  the 
Jew's  absorption  into  the  complex 
fabric  of  contemporary  American  so- 
ciety, and  his  contributions  to  the 
progress    and    upbuilding    of   America. 

■  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  has  released 
for   free   showing: 

Tin  from  Bolivia  (2  reels),  the  first 
sound  motion  picture  film  of  the  Bur- 
eau that  has  been  photographed  larg- 
ely in  another  country.  Produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  largest  tin  min- 
ing company  in  Bolivia,  it  covers 
nearly  every  phase  of  the  mining, 
milling,  smelting  and  refining  of  tin. 
Opening  with  a  review  of  some  of  the 
more  common  uses  of  metal,  it  traces 
the  history  of  tin  mining  from  the 
early  days  of  primitive  hand  methods 
and  llama  transportation  to  efficient 
methods  of  today.  Homes,  shops  and 
schools  of  the  supervisory  staff  and 
the  Indian  workers  are  also  portrayed. 

.Applications  for  16mm  prints  should  , 
be   addressed   to   the   Graphic   Services 
Section.   Bureau  of  Mines  and  Experi- 
ment   Station.   4800    Forbes    St.,    Pitts- 
burgh   13.    Pa. 

Young  America  Films  to  Be 
Produced  by  Transfilm 

Transfilm,  Incorporated,  25  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York  City,  motion  pic- 
ture and  slidefilm  producers,  has 
signed  an  exclusive  contract  with 
Young  .America  Films,  Incorporated, 
under  which  Transfilm  will  produce 
all  Young  .America  Films.  The  sched- 
ule   for   the    first    twelve    months    calls 

(CoiitiitKcd  on  t>ii!ic  416) 
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NAVED  Convention  Big  Success 


WITH  the  election  of  Bernard 
A.  Consino  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
as  its  President  for  1946-47,  the 
National  Association  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation Dealers,  which  met  in  Chicago 
August  5-7.  completed  the  most  suc- 
cessful convention  in  its  history. 
Present,  according  to  certified  regis- 
trations, were  891  persons  from  27 
states  and  6  foreign  countries,  mak- 
ing this  the  year's  largest  national 
visual  education  gathering.  The  Trade 
Show  accompanying  the  convention 
included  65  exhibits  of  audio-visual 
equipment  manufacturers,  film  pro- 
ducers,  and  distributors. 

D.  T.  Davis  presided  over  the  open- 
ing general  session  Monday  afternoon, 
August  5.  followed  by  keynote  speak- 
ers Bertram  Willoughby,  Olson  An- 
derson and  Bernard  Cousino.  The 
feature  of  this  meeting  was  an  ex- 
cellent address,  "Sell  or  Fold  Up," 
b}'  Frank  Birch  of  Milwaukee,  for- 
mer President  of  Lions  International. 
Guest  speaker  at  the  second  general 
session  Tuesday  afternoon  was  John 
W.  -Anderson  of  Gary,  Indiana,  Presi- 
dent of  the  .'\nierican  Fair  Trade 
Council,  whose  tooic  was  "Let's  Be 
Fair  About  Fair  Trade."  * 

At  the  third  and  final  general  ses- 
sion Wednesday  afternoon,  the  fol- 
lowing talks  were  given:  "Increase 
Your  Knowledge  to  Improve  Your 
Service,"  by  Dr.  Walter  A.  Wittich, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  and  "The 
Church's  Audio-Visual  Program  and 
Its  Needs,"  by  Dr.  Mary  Leigh  Pal- 
mer, Director  of  Visual  Education, 
International  Council  of  Religious 
Education,    Chicago. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings 
were  devoted  to  twelve  conference 
group  meetings  to  discuss  the  follow- 
ing topics:  dealer-manufacturer  rela- 
tionships, visual  materials  in  indus- 
try, publicity  and  advertising  of  the 
dealer,  short-cuts  to  efficient  film 
library  operation,  new  equipment  and 
materials,  serving  the  church,  projec- 
tion service,  editors'  and  publishers' 
forum,  what  services  should  NAVED 
perform,  management  problems  of 
the  dealer,  maintenance  and  repair 
problems,  broadening  sales  opportuni- 
ties. 

Newly-elected  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year,  in  addition  to  President 
Cousino,  are:  Tom  Brandon  of  New 
York  City,  1st  Vice-President;  Olson 
Anderson  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  2nd 
Vice-President;  Hazel  Calhoun  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
are:  Barton  I-".  Plimpton,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  -^rt  Zeiller,  Glen  Rock, 
New  Jersey;  E.  E.  Carter,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina;  Stanley  M.  .Atkinson, 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,   Canada;   Frank 

*See    pajye    415 


D.   T.    Davis    (right),   retiring    NAVED    president,   hands   the   gavel   to    Bernard 
Cousino,  new  president  of  the  Association. 


Left  to  right:  W.  F.  Kruse,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Cousino,  and  B.  A.  Cousino,  at  the  Bell 
&  Howell  dinner,  held  August  8,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Association's  convention. 


Panel  on  "Serving  the  Church".  Left  to  right:  Robert  M.  Griffin,  SVE;  Dr.  Mary 

Leich    Palmer     International    Council    of    Religious    Education;    Jasper    Ewmg, 

New   Orleans  •'  Paul    L.    Folkemer,   panel   chairman,    Baltimore,    Md.;    Rev.    Paul 

G.  Kiehl,  Church-Craft  Pictures,  Hollywood. 
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Bangs,  Wichita,  Kansas;  John  Gun- 
stream,  Dallas,  Texas;  Merriman 
Holtz,  Portland,  Oregon;  Paul  Brand, 
Washington,  D.  C;  E.  M.  Hale,  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin;  Art  Hebert,  Los 
Angeles,  California;  and  Keith  South, 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 

The  question  of  merging  ANFA 
with  NAVED  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  a  joint  committee  repre- 
senting both  associations.  Following 
this,  the  NAVED  members  approved 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  "of  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
need  for  an  overall  council  to  repre- 
sent all  of  the  commercial  interests 
involved  in  the  specialized  field  of 
audio-visual  communications,  and  that 
NAVED  will  work  with  all  duly  con- 
stituted organizations  in  the  field, 
toward  that  end,  without,  however, 
losing  its  own  identity  as  a  separate 
organization  representing  primarily 
the  visual  education  dealer."  The  reso- 
lution also  suggested  the  formation 
of  joint  committees  with  ANFA  and 
other  organizations  for  cooperative 
work  on   mutual  problems. 

Victor  Animatograph  Now 
Curfiss-Wright  Property 

The  outright  purchase  of  the  Victor 
Animatograph  Corporation  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  by  the  Curtiss- Wright  Cor- 
poration has  been  announced  by  G.  W. 
Vaughan,  president  of  Curtiss-Wright. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  location,  per- 
sonnel or  operation  of  the  Victor  com- 
pany. Alexander  F.  Victor,  president  of 
the  company  bearing  his  name,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  father  of  16nim  indus- 
try," will  continue  to  direct  engineering 
activities  of  the  organization,  while 
Samuel  G.  Rose,  executive  vice  president, 
will  continue  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
administration   of  the  business. 

"Curtiss-Wright  has  been  impressed," 
Mr.  Vaughan  said,  "by  the  achievements 
of  the  Victor  company  in  the  develop- 
ment of  16mni  motion  picture  apparatus 
and  envisions  a  broad  expansion  in  the 
application  of  this  equipment,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  education,  instruction  and 
home  use." 

From  its  start  in  1910  in  small  quarters 
and  ,a  total  of  five  employees,  the  Victor 
corporation  has  grown  steadily  until  to- 
day it  employs  nearly  500  men  and 
women,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  world  exclusively  devoted 
to  production  of  16mm  motion  picture 
equipment.  It  has  sales  outlets  through 
4000  dealers  and  150  distributors  in  this 
country  and  54  foreign  outlets,  and  main- 
tains offices  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles.  Under  a  recent  agreement 
with  Salford  Electrical  Instruments,  Ltd., 
of  Manchester,  England,  Victor  16mm 
products  will  now  be  also  manufactured 
in  England  according  to  the  specifications 
of  the  American  firm  while  distribution 
will  be  handled  by  Victor  Animatograph 
Corporation  (London)  Ltd.  While  Vic- 
tor products  have  been  distributed  in 
England  for  many  years,  they  have 
never  been  manufactured  abroad. 


AMPRO  Slide  Projector 

A  new  2"x2"  slide  projector,  called 
AMPROSLIDE.  said  to  incorporate 
many  basic  improvements,  is  an- 
nounced by  .'\mpro  Corporation,  2839  N. 
Western   .^ve.,   Chicago. 

Easier,  faster  operation  is  empha- 
sized, the  result  of  a  new  automatic 
snap-action,  self-centering  slide  chang- 
er.   Developed  by   Ampro   technicians, 


2"  X  2"  Amproslide 
this  slide  changer  is  said  to  embody 
patented  features  that  assure  instan- 
taneous hair-line  focus,  perfect  align- 
ment of  slides  on  the  screen,  and  the 
interchanging  of  glass  and  ready 
mounts  without  refocusing.  It  can  be 
operated  with  one  hand,  and  the 
fingers  need  never  touch  the  slide 
surface.  Additional  time  is  saved  by 
the  convenient  case  that  quickly  lifts 
off  for  easy  accessibility,  and  by  a 
new   up-and-down   tilting   device. 

Other  salient  features  of  this  new 
projector  are:  F  3:5  anastigmat  pro- 
jection lens,  5"  focal  length  with  con- 
venient knob  for  hair-line  focusing, 
new  condenser  design  that  combines 
maximum  brilliance  with  cooler  oper- 
ation, 300  watts  of  uniform  light  with 
effective  heat  dissipation  and  mini- 
mum light  loss,  and  pointer  aperture 
to   permit    use   of   pointer    with    slides. 

Bell  &  Howell  Absorbs  Pathe 
Microfilm  Division 

Bell  &  Howell  Company  has  acquired 
the  physical  assets  and  patents  of  the 
Microfilm  Division  of  Pathe  Manufac- 
turing Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Pathfe 
Industries.  A  complete  Microfilm  Divi- 
sion, including  engineering,  production, 
sales,  and  service,  had  been  organized 
at  the  company's  Lincohuvood  plants, 
and  microfilm  equipment  is  immediately 
available  for  service  operations  in  copy- 
ing industrial  and  commercial  records 
and  documents.  F.  L.  Rogers  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  sales  and  service 
operations. 

The  recording  process  and  equipment 
now  offered  permit  the  simultaneous 
microfilming  of  documents  on  both  sides 
at  a  cost  lower  than  that  required  for 
filming  only  one  side  by  any  other 
method  previously  available.  While  the 
cameras  and  other  equipment  and  facili- 
ties are  available  currently  under  several 
different  plans.  Bell  &  Howell  engineers 


already  are  perfecting  plans  for  improv- 
ing and  diversifying  the  entire  microfilm 
line. 

Radiant  Announces   1947 
Projection  Screens 

The  new  Radiant  "DL",  recently  intro- 
duced by  Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp.. 
Chicago,  is  an  improved,  streamlined, 
portable  tripod  model,  with  the  Radiant 
"Hy-Flect"  screen  surface.  It  incorpor- 
ates, among  its  twelve  new  features,  a 
patented  "feather-touch  friction  clutch," 
an  automatic  leg  opening  device,  a  pro- 
tective "shock  absorber,"  a  screen  leveler, 
and  a  dual-action  ".-Xuto-Lock."  Easy  and 
trouble-free  operation  is  assured  because 
the  legs  open  effortlessly  and  automati- 
cally, an  uneven  floor  surface  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  "Balancer"  which  keeps 
the  screen  horizontally  leveled,  varying 
screen  heights  are  rapidly  and  simply 
adjusted,  and  conversion  from  oblong 
sizes,  for  movies,  to  square  sizes  for 
slides,  is  instantly  and  readily  made. 

Another  1947  projection  screen  an- 
nounced by  Radiant  is  the  Radiant  "EC", 
a  wall  and  ceiling  screen  for  showings 
to  large  audiences.  This  screen  is  avail- 
able in  eight  sizes,  from  6'x8'  to  12'xl2'. 

The  "EC"  offers  seven  new  and  im- 
proved features:  1)  either  wall,  ceiling, 
or  tripod  installation;  2)  ingenious  hang- 
er brackets;  3)  heavy-duty,  spring 
roller;    4)    dustproof   metal   housing;    5) 


The   Radiant   "DL"   Screen 

reinforced  metal  and  caps;  6)  lustrous, 
duo-color  combination ;  and,  7)  balanced 
pull  cord  plus  the  "Hy-Flect"  glass 
beaded  screen  fabric. 

For  suspending  these  projection  screens 
from  either  the  wall  or  the  ceiling.  Ra- 
diant's engineers  designed  a  reversible 
hanger  bracket.  The  bracket  holder, 
fastened  securely  to  the  screen  case,  holds 
the  removable  hanger  bracket  to  permit 
safe  suspension  from  the  ceiling  or  firm 
fastening,  flush  to  the  wall.  In  addition, 
the    "EC"   may   be   mounted    on   tripods. 

For  complete  catalogs,  write  to  Radiant 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  1174  West  Superior 
Street,   Chicago  22,   Illinois. 
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Coronet  Kodachrome 
Slide  Service 

Coronet  is  making  available  2"\2" 
Kodachrome  slides  of  the  color  illustra- 
tions featured  in  the  magazine.  This 
new  service  began  with  the  August,  1946, 
issue  as  an  experiment  and  the  response 
from  projector  owners  was  such  as  to 
fully  justify  its  continuation.  These 
2"x2"  slides  are  furnished  in  cardboard 
mounts  at  modest  cost. 

The  principal  color  feature  in  the 
.\ugust  issue  was  a  series  of  nine  paint- 
ings of  ail  imaginary  rocket  trip  to  Mars. 
Tlie  September  issue  contains  two  color 
features :  Hoiv  Ynur  Money  Is  Made 
and  Medicine  100  Years  Ago.  The  Octo- 
ber issue  will  feature  in  color  such 
glories  of  the  past  as  The  Seven  H'onders 
of  the  Ancient  World,  a  Picture  Story, 
lichly  painted  by  Harper  Goff.  The 
November  issue  will  contain  series  of 
color  illustrations  of  The  Ten  Coin- 
niandnnnts.  by  .'\rthur  Szyk.  Koda- 
chrome slides  of  these  color  features  and 
all  others  in  future  issues  of  Coronet  will 
be  continuously  available.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  furnish  Kodachrcnic  slides  of 
color  features  in  issues  pr<  vious  to 
August,  194''.  .Ml  slides  are  suitable  for 
use  in  any  standard  2"\Z"  projector  or 
viewer. 

h"or   price,   and   ififormation   as   to   |ii'(] 
cedure   for  ordering   the   slides,   write   to 
the      Education      Department,      Coronet 
.Magazine,    919    North     Michigan     -Ave. 
Chicago,    111. 

Fllmstrips  in  Color  Available 
Fronn  Curriculum  Films 

Educational  (ilmstrips  in  Englisli, 
Plane  Geometry  and  Primary  Reading, 
and  sports  filmstrip  in  Football,  have 
just  been  released  by  Curriculum  Films, 
Inc..  New  York.  They  are  described  as 
t  ■'■  hr-t  complete  ly  integrated  series  of 
full-color  (ilmstrips  prepared,  supervised 
a:'d  tested  by  teachers. 

In  each  <if  the  subjects  covered,  liie 
most  in'portant  matter  has  been  visualized 
in  terms  of  classroom  needs,  and  faits 
1  ave  been  related  to  the  pupil's  own 
experience.  Tlie  following  filmstrips  ;.re 
now    availabk- : 

linglish — Ten  lilmstri])s,  four  on  spell- 
ing, three  grammar,  three  vocabulary. 
500  frames. 

I'lanc  Ccomctry — A  series  of  sixteen 
fllmstrips.  630  frames,  visualizing  the 
most  ditlicult  phases.  The  subjects  were 
chosen  through  a  survey  of  geometry 
teachers  all  ov(  r  the  country. 

}'riwary  Keadinii  —  Fifteen  favorite 
children's  stories  brought  to  life  in  beau- 
tiful color  illustrations.  Supervised  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Matthews  Tchaika.  well- 
known  writer  and  editor  of  children's 
books.  Fifteen  filmstrips.  24  frames  each. 

Football — A  graiihic  analysis  of  four- 
teen basic  plays  of  the  T-F'ormation  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Howie 
Odell.  >  al  ■  coach  and  famous  authority. 
Cleve.  use  of  color  er.ables  each  "student" 
pl'iyer  to  follow  his  position.  More  than 
4S0  iranies. 


Kodak's  New  Color  Film 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
announced  a  new  color  film  known  as 
Kodak  Ektachrome  Film,  intended  for 
simple  and  satisfactory  processing  by  the 
photographer  himself  in  his  own  work- 
room. The  developers  required  for  color 
processing  have  been  perfected  to  a  point 
where  they  are  as  safe  to  handle  as  ordi- 
nary black-and-white  developers.  Months 
of  tests  have  verified  the  fact  that  the 
developers  now  provided  are  less  likely 
to  cause  skin  irritation  than  the  most 
widely   used    black-and-white   developers. 

Featuring  soft  gradation  and  brilliance, 
and  fidelity  to  the  subject's  basic  hues 
regardless    of    reasonable     variations     in 


lighting  intensities,  Ektachrome  Film  is 
said  to  give  unbelievably  lifelike  results. 
This  is  achieved  because  there  is  no 
significant  change  in  hue  in  shadow  areas 
beyond  a   deepening  of  color. 

.Available  in  all  present  Kodachrome 
Shiet  Film  sizes,  and  in  types  for  both 
artificial  and  daylight  illumination,  Ekta- 
chrome Film  requires  90  minutes  for 
complete  development.  Chemicals  for  the 
five  processing  solutions  required  will  be 
supplied  in  convenient  kits  in  sizes  to 
make  '/j.  1,  and  S'/z  gallons  of  solution 
These  are  sufficient  to  process  about  8, 
16,  and  56  eight  by  ten  inch  films;  32, 
64,  and  224  four  by  five  inch  films, 
respectively.  Most  of  the  work  in  proc- 
essing is  done  in  the  light. 


Good  films  and  projectors 
deserve  good  lamps 
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Kodascope  Projector  Now 
Supplied  in  Two  Units 

The  "FS-IO-N,"  Kodak's  top  loinm 
Kodascope  is  now  housed  in  two  units 
instead  of  one.  Designed  for  versatiLty 
and  carrying  ease,  one  case  holds  the 
speaker  unit,  50  feet  of  cable  on  Cordo- 
matic  reel,  16(X)-foot  take-up  reel,  spare 
projection  and  exciter  lamps  and  fuse, 
power  cord,  and  oiling  outfit ;  the  other 
case  holds  the  projector  itself  plus  the 
reel  arms.  The  speaker  unit  weighs  ap- 
proximately 25  lbs.;  the  projector  unit, 
approximately   47   lbs. 

Each  unit  is  readily  packed  and  un- 
packed. The  speaker  unit  need  merely 
be  plugged  in  and  located  near  the 
screen.  The  Kodascope  may  be  .^et  up 
in  the  case  with  the  cover  swung  open 
or  may  be  removed  entirely,  and  seated 
atop  the  case,  or  alone  on  a  table  or 
other  base. 

Deliveries  of  these  new  two-case  units 
will  be  made  to  dealers  as  fast  as  pro- 
duction  facilities   permit. 

Prinrtary  Health  Filmstrips 

A  Day  with  Bobby  and  Ellen  is  the 
name  of  a  new  series  of  five  black  and 
white  Teach-0-Filmstrips  now  available 
from  the  Audio-Visual  Division,  Popular 
Science  Publishing  Company,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  This  series 
is  to  be  followed  immediately  by  others 
in:  Science,  for  Primary  Grades;  Amer- 
ican History — Discovery  and  Explora- 
tion, for  Middle  Grades;  and  Punctua- 
tion, for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

The  series,  A  Day  with  Bobby  and 
Ellen,  is  designed  for  use  in  the  primary 
grades  developing  the  basic  concepts  and 
attitudes  relating  to  everyday  health 
habits.  The  titles  are  as  follows:  "Get- 
ting Ready  for  Bed ;"  "Getting  Ready  for 
School;"  "A  Day  in  School;"  "After 
School  Hours;"  "At  Home,  in  the  Eve- 
ning." 

Each  of  the  Teach-O-Filmstrips  con- 
sists of  approximately  40  frames  and 
they  are  organized  as  self-contained 
teaching  units.  The  scripts  were  writ- 
ten by  classroom  teachers  familiar  with 
the  practices  and  philosophy  basic  to  the 
most  effective  teaching  of  Primary 
Health.  The  accompanying  Teaching 
Guide  contains  a  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  all  of  the  five  Teach-O-Filmstrips. 

Bausch  &  Lonnb  Products  Used 
At  Rochester  Drive-ln 

The  world's  largest  outdoor  screen — 
62  feet  wide  and  45  feet  high— constructed 
for  the  new  drive-in  theatre  at  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  will  be  plainly  visible 
to  a  l,2S0-car  audience.  The  Super- 
Simplex  projectors  installed,  duplicates 
of  those  in  Radio  City's  Music  Hall,  em- 
ploy lenses,  mirrors  and  optical  systems 
produced  by  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,    Rochester. 

The  three  and  one-half  inch  Super 
Cinephor  high-precision  projection  lens, 
Balcoted  with  metallic  fluoride  to  in- 
crease light  transmission,  is  made  up  of 
six   elements   carefully    sealed   in    a   lens 


The  Kodascope  "B-IO-N'^ 


barrel  to  prevent  infiltration  of  dust  and 
foreign  matter,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
take  a  Super  Cinephor  Lens  apart  for 
cleaning. 

Other  precision  optical  parts  vital  to 
the  performance  of  the  projectors  in- 
clude a  condenser  system  which  trans- 
mits light  onto  the  film,  and  an  optical- 
sound  system.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
condenser,  slit,  and  objective  which  pro- 
duces a  controlled  beam  of  light  that 
scans   the  sound  track. 

Three  Dimension  Slide 
and  Siidefiim  Projector 

Identified  as  Model  DP  300,  the 
Three  Dimension  Company,  500  North 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10.  111.,  an- 
nounces a  new  2"x2"  slide  and  slide- 
film  projector.  Among  improvements 
claimed  for  the  projector  are  greater 
screen  illumination  from  its  300-watt 
lamp;  changing  from  slidefilms  to 
slides  is  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds ; 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  realign 
the  condensers  and  there  is  no  loss 
of  light:  pressure  plates  have  been 
eliminated.  Slides  are  automatically 
centered  regardless  of  variations  in 
thickness;  reverse  siidefiim  mecha- 
nism guarantees  against  film  damage; 
smooth  control  of  tilting  device  by 
gear-driven  hand  knob;  focusing  con- 
trolled   to    micrometer    exactness    by 


Model  DP  300  projector. 


new  micro-focus  lens  knob;  a  new 
type  condenser  system  which  is  easily 
removed  as  a  single  unit  for  cleaning. 

RCA  Expands  16mm  Facilities 

RC.'\  has  increased  its  production  facil- 
ities for  16mm  sound  film  equipment  and 
transferred  its  activities  in  this  field  from 
the  company's  Indianapolis  plant  to  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  according  to  Meade  Brunct, 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  the  RCA 
Engineering   Products    Department. 

The  company's  program  encompasses 
the  production  and  marketing  of  a  com- 
plete line  of  RCA  16mm  sound  film 
projectors,  styled  to  meet  the  needs  of 
educational,  industrial,  religious,  civic, 
and  roadshow  organizations.  RCA  will 
also  sell  a  complete  line  of  16mm  acces- 
sories and  auxiliary  equipment,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

A  national  merchandising  organisation 
of  specialized  16mm  sound  film  equip- 
ment dealers,  with  on  the  spot  service 
facilities,  has  been  set  up  by  RCA  from 
coast   to   coast. 

Ampro  Issues  New  Price  Sheet 

A  new^  price  sheet  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Ampro  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago, shows  the  general  trend  in  prices 
of  its  16mm.  motion  picture  equipment 
and  accessories  to  be  slightly  upwards, 
but  not  as  drastically  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

The  management  stresses  the  fact  that 
the  rise  in  prices  rellects  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  and  not  a  desire  i 
make  a  liigher  profit.  The  tremendous 
backlog  of  orders  coujiled  with  a  lively 
(itmand  for  sound  motion  picture  equip- 
ment can  be  counted  on  to  hold  the  costs 
of  production  w-ell  within  the  lower 
brackets  possible  by  mass  production  and 
(|uantity   buying. 

The  new  prices  are  based  upon  order 
No.  10  of  MPR  188,  dated  April  11, 
1946  of  the  Oflice  of  Price  Administra- 
tion :  and  the  new  price  slieet  is  avail- 
able at  the  factory  or  any  Ampro  dealer. 
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S.V.E.-Coronet  Filmstrip 
Service  Expanded 

Filnistrips  of  the  Picture  Stories  in 
Coronet  magazine  are  again  offered  to 
schools  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Kdu- 
cation,  Inc.,  but  with  an  important  ad- 
dition— eight  filmstrips  on  Safety  Kdu- 
cation,  produced  by  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council.  The  entire  series  of  six- 
teen filmstrips — eight  from  Coronet 
Picture  Stories  and  eight  on  Safety 
Education — are  available  at  very  nom- 
inal cost. 

Each  month,  from  October,  1946, 
through  May,  1947,  those  who  order 
this  service  will  receive  two  interesting 
and  useful  filmstrips.  One  will  be  the 
current  Picture  Story  from  Coronet. 
The  other  will  be  on  Safety  Educa- 
tion, prepared  especially  for  this  series 
by  the  National  Safety  Council,  and 
will  include  such  subjects  as  Safety  in 
the  Home,  In  Case  of  Fire,  Traffic 
Safely.  Bicycle  Safety,  and  others.  The 
filmstrips  of  the  Coronet  Picture  Stor- 
ies will  be  accompanied  by  reprints  for 
use  as  manuals.  The  safety  subjects 
will  be  accompanied  by  special  man- 
uals, prepared  by  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

This  new  low  cost  filmstrip  service 
is  made  possible  through  the  joint  co- 
operation of  The  National  Safety 
Council,  Coronet  Magazine  and  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  Al- 
though the  service  is  offered  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  equipped  to 
show  35mm.  filmstrips,  it  is  also  avail- 
able to  churches,  clubs,  industrial  or- 
ganizations, and  other  groups  or  indi- 
viduals who  may  desire  to  use  the 
material. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  II,  Illinois. 

Phase  Microscopy  Attachment 

New  e(|uipnient  uhicli  transforms  an 
ordinary  light  microscope  into  an  instru- 
ment that  extends  the  range  of  human 
vision  far  beyond  the  limits  of  present 
microscopes  has  been  developed  by 
American  Optical  Company's  Scientific 
Instrument  Division.  This  fundamental 
advance  in  tlie  use  of  the  microscope  is 
called  pha.sc  microscopy  and  the  con- 
verted instrument  a  phase  microscope. 

The  new  microscope  equi])ment  consists 
of  newly  developed  light-controlling  dif- 
fraction i)lates.  Placed  in  an  objective 
lens  system,  the  plate  makes  detail  vis- 
ible within  a  specimen  by  increasing,  re- 
ducing or  reversing  contrast  in  the  image 
formed  by   the   microscope. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  phase 
microscope  is  that  it  makes  possible  an 
accurate  study  of  transparent  living  or- 
ganisms. Formerly,  to  make  them  vis- 
ible it  was  usually  necessary  to  stain 
them  with  dyes,  a  procedure  that  kills 
most  organisms.  As  a  result,  most  of 
the  information  gained  in  the  past  with 
the  microscope  was  limited  to  the  study 
of  dead   rather   than   living   material. 

Equipment  required  to  transform  a 
standard   light   microscope   into   a   phase 


microscope  consists  of  a  diaphragm  for 
controlling  light  concentrated  on  a  speci- 
men and  one  of  the  new  diffraction  plates 
placed  in  the  objective  lens  system.  .'\n 
auxiliary  telescope  used  in  place  of  the 
microscope  eyepiece  is  helpful  while 
centering  the  equipment.  It  is  planned 
to  make  the  equipment  available  for 
several  models  of  the  company's  Spencer 
micro.scopes. 

Autonnatic  Sound  Slide-film 
Equipment 

-Aids  Equipment  Corp.,  131  West  52nd 
St.,  New  York  19,  announces  a  com- 
pletely automatic  sound  slidefilm  projec- 
tor-reproducer. Using  specially  recorded 
transcriptions,  operation  of  the  accom- 
panying slidefilm  projector  is  controlled 
by  the  machine.  The  instrument  is  said 
to  open  up  new  techniques  in  slidefilm 
presentation.  Semi-animation  is  possible 
— no  bells  or  beeps — plus  remote  control 
for  those  desiring  to  narrate  their  own 
filmstri])s.  In  normal  use  the  equipment 
operates  by  itself,  changing  frames  as 
the  narration  flows  from  the  amplifier 
and   speaker. 


Magnetic  Wire  Recorder 

Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chicago,  is 
now  distributing  the  Peirce  Model  55.\ 
Magnetic  Wire  Recorder  and  Repro- 
ducer. The  new  machine,  including  a 
microphone  of  the  desk-stand  type,  is 
priced  at  $595.00,  provides  66  minutes  of 
continuous  recording,  embodies  a  5"  per- 
manent magnet  speaker,  and  will  operate 
on  any  115-volt  .•\.  C.  line  (or  on  DC  with 
a  converter). 

Simplified  and  readily-accessible  con- 
trols, welded  steel  case  construction,  sil- 
ver gray  wrinkle  lacquer  finish,  rubber 
feet,  and  a  convenient  carrying  handle 
are  other  features  of  the  recorder.  The 
amplifier  unit  will  serve  for  public  ad- 
dress work  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  high-impedance  microphone  or 
phonograph  turntable  and  an  auxiliary 
.speaker,  it  is  stated.  Because  no  w'ear 
or  deformation  of  the  wire  occurs  dur- 
ing recording  or  reproducing,  the  wire 
itself  will  last  indefinitely.  Previously- 
recorded  sound  is  "erased"  automatically 
when  a  new  recording  is  made,  and  por- 
tions of  a  recording  thus  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  as  desired. 


LET  ^UNDy^RIBER  HELP  YOU 

Trode  Mark  . 

teach  MORE  students 
^0-  multiply  your  time 


THIS  YEAH,  increased  enrollment 
in  language  classes  vastly 
complicates  the  teaching  problem. 

The  SoundSeriher  elet'tronic  disc 
recorder  can  help  you  .solve  this 
problem  by  relieving  the  instructor 
of  an  im))ortant  part  of  the  teach- 
ing lo'id.  Not  only  is  SounflScrilier 
adaptable  as  an  integral  part  of  daily 
lesson  planning;  it  is  indispensable 
as  a  drill  master  in  intensive  lan- 
guage study  —  as  a  mechanical 
supplement  to  the  teacher,  enabling 
hundreds  of  students  to  record  and 


repeatedly  li.stcn  back  an<i  cor- 
rect what  they  have  Iearne<l  in 
phonetics,  diction  and  usage. 

feonndScrilier  records  every  shade 
of  inflection,  every  nuance  of  dic- 
tion on  paper-thin,  unbreakable 
pla.stic  discs.  Thus  students'  com- 
prehension is  increased  because  the 
instructor  can  make  effective  use 
of  live-voice  recordings.  Multiple 
recordings  may  l)c  niaile;  each  may 
be  played  back  as  often  as  necessary 
to  insure  thorough  comprehension. 

SoimdScriber  will  instantly  repeat 
a  word,  a  phrase,  a  sentence  or  an 
entire  .s])eech.  The  SoundScriber  is 
light  in  weight,  is  readily  portable 
from  one  classroom  to  another,  and 
ea.sy  to  operate.  It  is  low  in  first 
cost  and  low  in  operating  cost. 

Write  for  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  ways  in  which  the 
SoundScriber  is  being  used  by  lead- 
ing schools,  colleges  and  universities. 


The   SOUNDSCRIBER  CORPORATION,   Dept.   ES-1,   New   Haven  4,   Cmiwetleut 

DEPARTMENT 

. ADDRESS 
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New  Natco  Projector  Model 

Natco,  Inc.,  2638  N.  Pulaski  Road. 
Chicago  39,  announces  the  latest  Natco 
projector — Model  3015 — described  as  a 
streamlined  and  improved  version  of  the 
original  Model  "C. 

The  new  model  is  said  to  retain  all  of 
the  desirable  features  of  the  earlier  model 
such  as  simple  film  threading,  effortless 
servicing,  and  unexcelled  sound  quality. 
In  addition,  all  functionally  tested  fea- 
tures of  the  model  "G"  are  retained  in 
Model  3015.  The  improvements  are 
mainly  in  increased  eye-appeal.  The  3015 
projector  is  housed  in  a  streamlined,  red 
morocco  leatherette  case ;  the  speaker  is 
built  into  a  matching  case.  Both  cases 
have  the  rounded  contour  corners.  Struc- 
tural changes  consist  of  a  full-depth  main 
mounting  panel,  improved  mounting  of 
all  components  into  the  case,  and  a  new, 
easily-removable  back  cover  for  the  pro- 
jector case.  Model  3015  is  equipped  with 
a  25-watt  amplifier,  and  may  be  had  with 
either  standard  speaker  cord  or  with 
cordomatic  speaker  cord. 

Descriptive  literature  is  available. 

Klein  Joins  Optron 

Optron,  Inc.,  223  West  Erie  St.,  Chi- 
cago 10,  has  recently  appointed  M.  R. 
Klein  as  its  sales  manager.  Optron, 
Inc.,    manufacturer    of    visual    education 


M.  R.  Klein 

equipment,  including  transcription  play- 
back units,  is  a  sister  company  of  the 
Musitron    Company,    Chicago. 

Mr.  Klein  has  charge  of  sales  ac- 
counts for  schools,  churches  and  indus- 
trial establishments.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  and 
served  as  Director  of  Visual  Education 
for  three  years.  Before  joining  Optron 
in  Chicago,  Kleir  directed  the  visual 
education  activities  and  sales  promotion 
of  the  Dayton  Acme  Company  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  has  contributed  articles  and 
lectured  in  the  field  of  visual  education 
and  is  the  author  and  publisher  of  pic- 
torial  maps  of  literature. 

Responsible  school  dealers  in  visual 
education  equipment  desiring  to  handle 
the  Optron  line  should  contact  Mr.  Klein 
at  the  above  address. 


Former  Bendix  Aviation  Plant  in  Chicago  now  owned  by  NATCO,  Inc. 


Two  Radiant  Lamp  Bulletins 

A  new  12-page  guide  entitled  "Radiant 
Lamp  Guide  for  Projection  Equipment" 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Radiant 
Lamp  Corporation,  Newark  8,  N.  J.,  for 
distribution  without  charge.  The  guide 
permits  the  selection  of  the  correct  lamp 
for  practically  every  type  and  make  of 
projection  equipment  now  in  use.  Com- 
pletely listed  are  lamps  for  8,  16,  and 
35mm  portable  and  standard  projectors, 
photo-cell  exciter  lamp  requirements  for 
sound  models,  lamps,  for  various  minia- 
ture slide  and  slidefilm  projectors,  and 
lamps  for  stereopticons  for  slides  and 
opaque  projection.  Different  types  of 
bulbs  and  filaments  are  described  and 
illustrated. 

Another  new  bulletin  issued  by  Ra- 
diant Lamp  entitled  "Radiant  Lamps  for 
Educational  Institutions,"  describes  and 
illustrates  lamps  required  for  various 
types  of  projectors  used  in  visual  edu- 
cation, floodlights  and  spotlights  for 
photographic  and  stage  lighting  units, 
weatherproof  lamps  for  outdoor  play- 
grounds, and  standard  lamps  for  indoor 
illumination. 

Equipment  Manufacturers 
Visited  by  Foreign 
Distributors 

Various  16niin  equipment  manufac- 
turers report  visits  recently  from  many 
16mm  film  distributors  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth,  who  predict  greater  expan 
sion  of  markets  abroad  for  American 
lOnini  products. 

Callers  at  the  Ampro  plant  in  Chicago 
were;  P.  J.  Patel  of  Patel,  India,  Ltd.; 
Richard  G.  Karg,  General  Manager  of 
Koto  &  Kino,  S.  A.,  Berne,  Switzerland ; 
Francisco  G.  Pena  of  Pan  American 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Costa  Rica;  Leon 
Descamps  and  son  Roger  of  Brussels. 
Belgium ;  Leon  Schauder  of  Alexander 
Films,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa;  Joe 
Cross  and  C.  Ray  Harnett  of  Telephoto 
Industries,    Toronto,    Canada. 

Conferring  with  Bell  &  Howell  offi- 
cials v.ore  Cecil  W.  Gidley  of  Australia, 
G.  R.  Amonkar  and  Ram  L.  Gogtay  of 
India,     who    were     visiting    the     United 


States  in  connection  with  the  world-wide 
16mm  film  program  being  launched  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Gidley,  until  re- 
cently a  captain  in  the  Australian  Army, 
is  MGM's  representative  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  will  be  the 
MGM  16mm  territory  of  G.  R.  Amon- 
kar. Ram  L.  Gogtay,  who  has  been 
active  for  several  years  in  visual  educa- 
tion, will  be  Branch  Manager  for  MGM 
in  India. 

Captain  Gidley  and  G.  R.  Amonkar 
also  inspected  the  Victor  line  of  equip- 
ment. Other  visitors  at  the  Victor  Ani- 
matograph  plant  in  Davenport  included 
Roy  Kind  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Executive  of  Pyrox,  Ltd.,  Ltd.,  whose 
firm  is  shortly  to  become  a  manufactur- 
ing affiliate  of  the  Victor  Company ;  and 
B.  N.  Gupta,  Managing  Director  of  a 
cooperative  production  and  marketing 
center  in  New  Delhi,  India,  known  as 
Cottage   Industry   Centre. 

George  H.  Mitchell  Co. 
Established 

George  H.  Mitchell,  formerly  manager 
of  Visual  Education,  Incorporated,  has 
severed  his  connections  with  that  firm 
and  started  his  own  business  effective 
June   15,   1946.    The  new  firm  is  known 


George  H.  Mitchell 


September,   1946 
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as  George  H.  Mitchell  Company,  and 
will  handle  a  complete  line  of  standard 
visual  equipment.  The  company  has  been 
appointed  materials  and  equipment  dis- 
tributor for  Victor  Animatograph  Cor- 
poration in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Representation  has  already  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  territory  by  trained 
visual  education  people. 

During  the  past  nine  years.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  associated  with  Vi-sual 
Education,  Incorporated,  and  for  the 
past  four  has  managed  the  business.  For 
fifteen  years  prior  to  his  activities  in 
the  visual  education  field,  he  was  a 
school  administrator  in  the  Texas  school 
system. 

Victor  Names  Public 
Relations  Director 

Lewis  H.  Day  has  been  appointed 
Public  Relations  director  for  the  Victor 
Animatograph  Corporation,  Davenport. 
Iowa.  His  duties  will  include  direction 
of  the  company's  advertising  program  as 
well  as  promotional  and  public  relations 
activities.  Mr.  Day  was  formerly  assis- 
tant to  the  president  of  the  Bettendorf 
Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa,  and  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  public  relations. 

A  reserve  Lieutenant  in  the  army,  Mr. 
Day  was  called  to  active  duty  with  a 
field  artillery  unit  in  September,  1940. 
He  served  with  the  45th  division  at  Fort 
Sill,    Oklahoma,    and    later    was    trans- 


Lewis    H.    Day 

ferred  to  Washington.  D.  C,  being  as- 
signed to  the  war  department's  bureau 
of  public  relations. 

Following  his  tour  of  duty  in  the  army, 
he  became  associated  with  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  United  States.  While 
with  this  national  organization,  he  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  cast  and  south- 
east, helping  in  the  development  of  new 
business  organizations  and  the  training 
of  executives. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Day  to  the  post,  Mr.  S.  G.  Rose,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Victor,  said  the 
creation  of  an  advertising  and  public 
relations  department  is  an  important  pari 
uf   the   firm's   program   of   expansion. 


New  Simmel-Meservey 
Staff  Member 

Lt.  Colonel  Douglas  Meservey,  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  and  former  radio  and 
advertising  executive,  has  joined  Sim- 
mel-Meservey, of  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia, producers  of  educational  films  and 
records. 

Colonel  Meservey  served  as  Military 
Governor  of  Bremen,  Germany,  following 
duty  in  Africa,  Italy,  England  and 
France.  Previous  to  his  •  army  service, 
Colonel  Meservey  was  deputy  director 
of  the  OWI  Domestic  Radio  Bureau, 
program  executive  of  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  and  advertising  mana- 
ger of  the  DuPont  Cellophane  Company. 

Gene  F.  Swepston  With  Ampro 
Educational  Department 

The  Ampro  Corporation,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  Gene  F.  Swepston.  recently  dis- 
charged from  tlie  .Army  Signal  Corps,  to 


Gene  F.  Swepston 

their  Educational  Department  staff,  where 
he  will  assist  Ervin  N.  Nelson,  Director 
Educational  Sales,  in  coordinating  educa- 
tional and  sales  ideas  from  the  educa- 
tor's standpoint. 

Mr.  Swepson  served  four  and  a  half 
years  in  the  U.  S.  .Army  and  spent  26 
months  overseas  commanding  the  6th 
Signal  Company  during  combat  opera- 
tions in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  He  was  on  duty  with  occupa- 
tion troops  in  Korea  before  being  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  major. 

A  native  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  he  at- 
tended Henderson  State  College  where 
he  received  extensive  training  in  visual 
education. 

Soldner  on  Curriculum 
Films  Staff 

Orville  Goldner,  who  until  recently 
was  head  of  the  Navy's  Training  Film 
Branch  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Commander,  has  been  retained  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Educational  Staff  of  Cur- 
riculum F'ilms,  Inc.,  New  York,  it  was 
announced  by  Monroe  B.  David,  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

Under  Lt.  Commander  Goldner's  supr- 
vision,    the   Training   Film    Branch   ju 
(luced  over  3,500  training  films  and  dis- 
tributed   over    1,500,000    prints    to    fleet 


Lt.  Col.  Douglas  Meservey 

units  and  movie  establishments  all  over 
the  world.  As  part  of  his  work  with  our 
allies,  the  Lt.  Commander  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Central 
Training   Film   Committee. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Goldner  will 
be  in  charge  {)f  the  planning  and  educa- 
tional development  of  all  film-strips  and 
motion  pictures  produced  by  independent 
studios  for  distribution  by  Curriculum 
Films. 

R.  E.  Sievert  Returns  as  B&H 
West  Coast  Manager 

Following  a  three-year  hitch  as  a  Chief 
Specialist  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
Russell  E.  Sievert  has  resumed  his  post 
as  Western  division  manager  of  the  Bell 
&  Howell  Filmosound  Library,  with  head- 
quarters in  Hollywood. 

New  Manager  at  Swank 

Ray  Swank,  President  of  Swank  Mo- 
tion Pictures.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Floyd  Peters 
as  General  Manager.  Peters  had  previ- 
ously served  during  the  war  as  Motion 
Picture  Director  for  the  Midwest  Area 
office  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He 
has  been  associated  in  an  executive 
capacity  with  the  Motion  Picture  Indus- 
try, both  theatrical  and  non-theatrical, 
for  the  past  eighteen  years. 

(Concluded  on  page  416) 
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FILMS 

AII-Soo|>e  Pirturcs 

1209  Taft  Bldg.,  Hollywood  2S,.Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   400) 

ANHOoiiltioii    FiliiiM 

347   Madison  Ave.,  New  York   17 
IS   a.   l.,aSane   St.,  Chicago   3,  III. 
351   Turl^;  St.,   San   Franci.sco  2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Astor  Pictures   (oriioration 

130   W.    46th   St.,   New    York    10,   N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  405 1 

Bailey    Film    Service 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 

Bell   *   Howell   Co. 

1S15  l^arohmont  Ave.,  Chicago^lS,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  347) 

Brandon   Films,   Inc. 

moo  Broadway,  New  York   19,  N.    i. 
(See  advertisement  on  page   387) 

Bray  StudloH.  Inc. 

729   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York   19 

Britlxli   Information    Services 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 
(See  advertisement   on  page   381) 

f'astie  Films,  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  I'laza,  New  Y'ork  20. 

Catholic   Movies 

220  W.   42nd   St.,   New   York   18,   N.    \. 
1409   79th   St.,  North  Bergen,  N.   J. 

Collins  Motion  Picture  Service 

5021/2  St.  Paul  St.,  B-altlmore  2,  Md. 

Community  Movies 

1426   W.  Washington   St. 
Charleston   2,  "W.   Va. 

Coronet   Instructional    Films 

910  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 
( See  advertisement  on  page  351 ) 

IJeVry    School    Films 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   340) 

.Kastin    I'ictures   Co. 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on   page   385) 

Kastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope   Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Encyclopaedia   Britannicn   Films,   Inc. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago   6,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  pages  393,  396,  399,  403) 

Film    HlK'hliKhts,   Inc. 

330  W.    42nd   St.,   New   York    18,  N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  391) 

Films,  Inc. 

330  W.    42nd   St.,   New  York   18,   N.   Y. 
64  East  Lake  St..  Chicago,  111. 
314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 
109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
101  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
1709   W.   8th  St.,   Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
•  68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  345) 

Films  of  The  Katlons,  Inc. 

18  W.  55th  St.,  New   York   19,  N.  Y'. 
(See   advertisement  on  page  354) 

Frjnan   Film    Service 

Film   Building,   Cleveland,  Ohio 

fiallasher  Film  Service 

12:!    S.    Washington,   Green    Bay,   Wis. 

General  Films,  I,td. 

1534   13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 

HoffberK  Productions,  Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  X. 

Ideal   Pictures   Corp, 

28  K.   Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on   pages   376-7) 

International  Film   Bureau 

84  East   Randolph  St.,  Chicago   1,   111. 


Kuiix   Motion    Picture   .Service 

1319    Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Knowled^ce   Builders    Classroom   Films 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Lewis   Film   Service 

1145   N.   Market  St.,   Wichita  5,   Kan. 
(See   advertisement  on  page  403) 

I.oclie  Film    Library 

129    W.   Michigan    Ave.,   Kalamazoo   9, 

Mich. 

Modern    I'icturcs.   Inc. 

1219   Farnuni   St.,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   402) 

Moduli's   Inc. 

68   W.  48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

National    Film    Service 

14    Glenwood    Ave.,    Raleigh,   N.   C. 
309   E.   Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ofllcial    Films.    Inc. 

25    W.    4r)th    St.,    New    York    19,   N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  356) 

IMiotoart  Visual   Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

Pictorial    Films    Inc. 

R.K.O.  Building,  Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement  on   page  389) 

Post   Pictures    Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement   on   page   397) 

Tlie  Princeton  Film   Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Simmel-Meservey 

9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement  on   pages   342-3) 

Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement   on  page  401) 

Swanii's    Motion    Pictures 

620   N.   Skinner   Blvd.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   402) 

TeachiuK   Aids    Fxchanee 

Box    1127,   Modesto,   Cal. 

(See  advertisement   on   page  402) 

Inited    Specialists    Inc. 

Pawling,    N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement   on  page  406) 

Universal    Pictures    Co.,   Inc. 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York   20 
(See  advertisement  on   page   392) 
VocatinnnI  Cuidance  Films,  Inc. 

2718  Beaver  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

^Viliinms,   Brown   and    Karle,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vouns    America    Films,    Inc. 

18   E.   41st  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement   on   page  404) 

Art   /.ellier  Audio-Visual    Aids 

868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The   Anipro    Corporation 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  18 
(See   advertisement   on    inside   back   cover) 

Bell   &   Howell    Co. 

1815  Ijarclimont  Ave.,  Chicago   13 
(See  advertisement  on   page  347) 

Calhoun   Conipany 

101    Marietta   St.,   NW,   Atlanta   3,   Ga. 
IIIOV2  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C 

Collins   Motion   Picture  Service 

502y>  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore   2,  Md. 

Conimiinity   MovieH 

1426   W.  Washington  St. 
Charleston  2,  W.  Va. 

CraiK  Visual  Aids  Service  Co. 

1823  S.  Polk  St.,  I.0S  Angeles,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   401) 


IleA'ry   Corporsitlon 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago    14,   111. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   340) 
Kastman    Koilalc    Stores,    Inc. 

Kodascope   Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Galla;£'her    Film    Service 

123    S.    Washington,    Oreen    Bay,    Wis. 
General    Films,   !Lttl. 

1534    13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156    King   St.,   W.   Toronto,   Ont. 
Hlr.<i«ch  A   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave..  San   Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes    Projector   Co. 

1813   Orchard    St.,   Chicago   14,   111. 
(See   advertisement  on   page  400) 
Iilcal    Pictures   Corp. 

28   E.   Kighth   St..   Chicago   5,   III. 
(See   advertisement  on   pages   376-7) 
HunsK   Motl<»n    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine  St..  Philadelphia  7,   Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2.  :Md. 
J>Iog:ull*s    Inc. 

68   W.   48th  St.,  New  York   19.  N.   Y. 
Xntco,  Inc. 

505  N.   Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago   12. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   338) 
Phot<»art    Aisual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Kadiaiit  I^unip  Corporati(»n 

300  Jellift"  Ave.,   Newark   S,   N.   .1. 
Radio  Cf»rporation   of   America 

P^ducationa!  Dept.,  Camden,   N.   J. 
(See  advertisement   on   page   379) 
Ralke    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  I.os  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409   Harrison   St..   Davenport,   la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema   Supply  Corp. 

449    W.    42nd    St.,    New    York    18.    N.    Y. 

Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  D'ldg.,   Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement   on    page  401 1 

Victor   AnimntoK'rapli    Corp. 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See    advertisement    on    inside    front    cover) 
Visual  Kducutiou   Incorporated 

12th   at   Lamar,   Austin,   Tex. 

602  N.   St.   Paul,   Dallas   1,  Tex. 

4431  Foard  St.,  Ft.   Worth.  Tex. 

3905   S.   Main,   Houston   4,   Tex. 
Williams,    Brown   and    Karle,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Words  &.  Music  by  Mallory  Chamberlln, 

152  Madison,   Memphis   3,  Tenn. 

Art    Zelller   Audio-Visual    Aids 

868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

RECORDERS 

The  Sounilscriher  Corporation 

New  Haven   4,  Conn. 

(See  advertisement   on    page   411) 

SCREENS 

Da-l.ite  Sereen  Co.,  lue, 

272,^    N.   Crawford   Ave.,   Chicago   39 
(See  advertisement  on   page  346) 

Fryaii    Film    Seniee 

Film   Building,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

Hirseli   &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Franoisco  S,  Cal. 

>IoKull*s  Inc. 

68   W.   48  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

Xutionul  Film  Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
309  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Badlnnt   Mfe.  Corp. 

1193   W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago  22 
(See  advertisement  on   page  395) 

.Sooiety  for  Visual  iKdueation,  Ino. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside   back  cover) 
Southern   Visual   Flinis 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  MemphLs  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  401) 
WlliinmN,   Brown   and   Farle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SLIDEFILMS 

('iirriciiliiiii    FiliitK,    Iiio. 

UKO   Hldg..   Radio  City.   New   York  20 
(See   advertisement    on    page   3521 

l*i>l>iiliir  SeieiK'e   PiihliNliin^  Co. 

:;5:J    I-'ourth  Ave.,  New   York    10,  N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  pags  337 1 

S<»ciet>    for   A  isii:il   Krliii'iifioii.   Im*. 

100   !■:.   Oliid   St.,   t'hicaKo   11,   III. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   349) 

^  i.sii:il   rTieiif-eM,  SuflVin,  Xew   Y'ork 
I  See   advertisement   >:n    page   399) 

Williams,  Ilrotvii  ;in(l   Kiirlo.  Inc. 

JUS  C'lie.^tiiut  St..  J'hiUuleiphia,  Pa. 

A'oiiiik:  Aiiierli'ii    FilmM    Inc. 

18    K.   41st  St..  New    York    17,  N.   Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   404) 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Ifirscli    A    Ein^e 

2.'!!i  Ci-iint  Ave.,  Sjii  Francisco  S,  Cal. 

i\leiil    &    C;(iuiliii:i-i 

IS   S.    lOth   St.,    riiiladelphia,   Pa. 

Sliili-criirt    PI:iMt!f    Slide.s 

liaT  Aiulloy  St.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Society   for  A'iNtial   Kfluoation.  Iiio. 

100    IJ.   Ohio   St.,   ('liicaKo    11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  out.sidL'  hack  cover) 

SLIDES  (Slandard  31/4x4) 

Ideal  I'icturcs  <or|>. 

28  Vl.  KiglUh  St.,  Chicago  5,  Til. 
(See   advertisement   on   pages   376-7) 

Ke.YNtoiie  Aiew  Co, 

Meadville,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  383) 

Uadio-Mat    Slide    Co..    Inc. 

222   Oakridgre   Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,   Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  400) 

H>  an    A  iNiial    Aidn   Service 

40il    Harri.son   St.,   Davenport,  la. 

SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American    Optical    Co. 

Buffalo    11,   N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement   on   page   357) 

Kausch   A:  l^onih   Optical   Co. 

Rdchei^ter  2,  N.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  344) 

ChaN.  Reveler  Company 

24^,    K.    2:;rd    St..    Xew    Y'ork    10,    X.    Y. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   353) 

DeA'ry   Corporation 

1111    AriiiitaKe  Ave..  Chicag-o   14,  111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   340) 

tieneral    FilntM,   Ltd. 

1534   i:Uh  Ave.,  Retina,  Sask. 
156    King:   St.,    W.    Toronto,    Ont. 

Golde   Mniiiifactnrintf  Co. 

1220   \V.   Madi^■on   St.,  Chicago  7 
(Sec   j.dvertistment   on   page   398) 

HirKcli   A:    l\nye 

23ft  Grant  Ave..  San   Francisco  8,  Cal. 

Key Nt one   A' lew   Co. 

Meadville.   Pa. 

(See   advertisement   on    page   38;i  I 
Society   f4»r  AiNiial   lOiiiicatitrn.  Inc. 

100   K.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Ualke   C<»nipniiy 

82;t  S.  Flower  St.,  Low  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan    AJNiial    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison   St.,   Davenport,   la. 
Suthern    \  iNiial    FilniN 

686-9   Shrine   Bldg.,   Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  401) 
Tliree  I>lnienHion  Company 

500    .\.    Dearborn   St..   (.'hicago    10 
(See   advertisement    on    page   350) 
AVilllaniN.    Rrowii    and    l^arl<\    Inc. 

91S  Chestnut  St..   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Fair  Trade"  Obstructs  Monopoly  of  Distribution^ 


VISUAL  education  employs,  among 
other  important  arts,  that  of  seman- 
tics. It  offers  attractive  opportunity  for 
selection  and  arrangement  of  words  to 
induce,  in  the  minds  to  be  influenced, 
thoughts  provoked  by  subconscious  re- 
actions to  impressions  with  which  those 
words  have  long  been  associated. 

That  art  may  be  used  effectively  to 
promote  recognition  of  truths — and  re- 
sultant helpful  tliinking.  It  is  also  used, 
with  deadly  effect,  to  promote  decep- 
tions and  confusions  having  selfish  objec- 
tives. For  example,  the  predatory  retail 
price  cutter  refers  to  his  loss  leaders  as 
"bargains,"  "savings,"  and  "economies," 
Those  three  words  appeal  strongly  to 
the  frugal  American  housewife.  When 
used  with  such  intent,  they  blind  her  ef- 
fectively to  a  common  device  for  the  ex- 
tension of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
vicious  form  of  monopoly — which  is  mo- 
nopoly of  distribution. 

One  thing  little  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic is  that  many  manufacturers,  with  their 
products  caught  in  that  "cut-price  spiral" 
which  produces  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "the  quality  squeeze" — are 
tempted  to  resign.themselves  to  the  de- 
moralizing trend  and  seek  every  possible 
way  to  chisel  fractional  costs  out  of  their 
products  in  order  to  stay  in  the  race. 

In  that  process  the  public  suffers  from 
what  is  in  effect  an  inverted  form  of 
concealed  inflation.  Unit  prices  may  re- 
main at  low  levels  and  may  gravitate 
even  lower — but  values  go  down  much 
faster,  utider  such  conditions,  than  do 
prices.  This  is  because  it  is  the  final 
percentages  of  added  costs  of  produc- 
ing the  manufactured  item  that  yield  to 
the  public  its  greatest  values  per  unit 
of  cost.  Often  by  increasing  the  fac- 
tory cost  of  an  item  by  as  much  as  five 
or  ten  per  cent  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct to  the  consumer  may  be  increased 
by  two  or  three  hundred  percent — or 
more.  By  tlie  same  token,  an  arbitrary 
reduction  of  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  in 
the  factory  cost  of  a  product  may  read- 
ily reduce  the  value  of  that  product  to 
the  consumer  by  half  or  more. 

Omitting  the  hardening  operation  on 
the  wearing  parts  of  the  lowly  can  opener, 
for  example,  might  reduce  its  factory 
cost  by  five  or  ten  per  cent — but  would 
most  certainly  reduce  its  usefulness  to 
almost  zero — without  any  change  in  its 
appearance. 

No  civilization  has  ever  grown  any 
stronger  than  its  internal  obstructions  to 
organized  larcenies.  America's  over- 
whelming strength  has  sprung  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  within  the  structure 
of  her  law,  based  upon  her  Constitution, 
there  has  developed  the  studitst  network 


*  Address  given  at  Convention  of  National  As- 
sociation of  Visual  Education  Dealers,  Chi- 
caKO,  Augrust  6,   1946. 


JOHN    W.   ANDERSON,   President 
American  Fair  Trade  Council 

of  legal  obstructions  to  commercial 
piracies  ever  found  in  any  national 
economy. 

Among  those  obstructions  are  our 
Copyright  Laws,  our  Trade-Mark  Laws, 
our  Patent  Laws  and  our  Fair-Trade 
Laws.  Each  offers,  to  the  creator  of 
superior  values,  which  did  not  before 
exist,  protection  from  these  predatory 
copyists  who  create  nothing  and  who 
would  "share  everything,"  Only  the  offer 
of  such  protection  can  induce  the  citizen 
to  apply  that  extraordinary  diligence 
which,  in  its  aggregate,  lifts  an  indus- 
trial economy  to  higher  and  higher  levels 
of  good  living — and  of  strength  for  de- 
fense of  its  people. 

Fair  Trade  Laws  are  making  increas- 
ingly important  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gress of  honest  producers  and  resellers — 
toward  improvement  in  their  products  and 
in  their  service  to  the  public.  Fair  Trade 
Laws  add  to  employment  opportunities, 
and  improve  wages — as  greater  values, 
per  unit  of  consumer  cost,  are  created 
under  the  protection  of  tliose  laws. 

Fair  Trade  Laws  are  purely  permis- 
sive. It  is  still  a  criminal  offense  against 
Federal  Law  for  competitive  manufac- 
turers to  connive  with  each  other  in 
agreement  as  to  the  prices  they  will 
charge.  Fair  Trade  means  simply  that 
the  individual  manufacturer,  if  he  de- 
sires, may  fix,  vertically,  for  a  trade- 
marked  or  otherwise  identified  product, 
made  by  him  and  sold  in  open  coinpeti- 
tion  with  other  products  offered  for  a 
similar  purpose,  minimum  prices  below 
which  a  reseller  may  not  offer,  or  sell, 
that  product. 

Fair  Trade  is  definitely  in  the  public 
interest.  For  that  potent  reason  the  truth 
about  Fair  Trade,  fairly  and  persistently 
told,  will  continue  to  bring  to  honest  pro- 
ducers, whose  opportunities  for  growth 
and  stability  depend  upon  their  abilities 
to  keep  faith  with  their  public — their 
best  weapon  against  the  destructive  in- 
fluences of  predatory  monopolists  in  the 
field  of  distribution. 

Here  visual  education  can  make  its 
greatest  contribution  to  national  welfare 
— by  providing  for  manufacturers  and  re- 
sellers an  effective  means  for  emphasis 
of  honest  semantics. 

Let  us  look  behind  the  deceptive  se- 
mantics of  the   retail  monopolist. 

Let  us  follow  the  simple  economic 
truths  upon  which  Fair  Trade  is  based. 

Let  us  lend  our  vigorous  support  to 
every  plan — every  movement — -which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  protection,  from  pred- 
atory practices,  of  that  indispensable 
bond  of  good  faith  between  the  honest 
manufacturer  and  the  public — which  is 
his   Trade-Mark. 

(Ed.  note:  Forty-five  states  now  have 
substantially  uniform  Fair  Trade  Laws. 
The  exceptions  are  Missouri,  Texas  and 
Vermont.) 
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Audio-Visual  Trade  Review 


Educational  Screen 


PICC  Opposes 
Censorship,  Licenses 

Two  or  more  representatives  i>i  each 
of  seven  trade  associations  came  together 
at  Hotel  Continental,  Chicago,  on  Aug. 
5th,  at  the  second  1946  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Industry  Co-Ordinating 
Committee,  for  a  round-table  discussion 
of  general  industry  aflfairs.  Participating 
were  The  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film 
Association,  Educational  Film  Library 
Association,  Master  Photo  Dealers  and 
Finishers,  National  Association  of  Film 
Producers,  National  Association  of  Vis- 
ual Education  Dealers,  and  Visual  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers  Council.  In  addition 
the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers 
and  the  National  .Association  of  Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers  were  represented 
by  observers. 

William  K.  Kruse,  this  year's  chairman, 
presented  a  10-point  report  covering  vari- 
ous matters  of  public  relations  and  in- 
dustry concern.  Of  special  interest  were 
several  nation-wide  or  regional  confer- 
ences of  consumer  groups,  in  each  of 
which  representatives  of  the  photogra- 
phic industry  were  cordially  welcomed  as 
advisors  and  consultants.  In  several,  fur- 
thermore, selected  industry  representatives 
functioned  as  active  and  equal  partici- 
pants. Notable  examples  included  tlie  De- 
troit meeting  of  five  organizations  of 
professional  educators  interested  in  adult 
education,  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
.\merican  Council  on  Education  and  the 
Film  Council  of  America  which  drafted 
a  visual  communication  program  for 
UNESCO,  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture conference  on  broader  film  distri- 
bution and  evaluation,  and  the  eighth 
annual  Midwestern  Forum  on  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  to  Learning.  Visual  Educa- 
tion summer  school  courses  in  over  180 
colleges  and  universities  also  welcome 
constructive  cooperation  from  qualified 
industry  representatives  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  before. 

Censorship  Opposed 

Reports  of  increasing  censorshii)  en- 
croachments aroused  grave  concern. 
While  an  attempt  to  create  censorship 
in  Kentucky  was  defeated,  and  a  similar 
proposal  in  Delaware  apparently  has  been 
dropped,  in  at  least  two  of  the  five  lone 
states  that  still  have  censorship  laws  the 
censors  are  trying  to  extend  their  pre- 
rogatives to  cover  also  16mm.  and  8mm. 
films.  PICC  went  on  record  in  .support 
of  Film  Council  of  America's  stand 
against  censorship,  especially  the  recent 
encroachments  into  media  nonexistent 
when  the  laws  were  born,  and  instructed 
its  secretary  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  all  member  organizations  any  definite 
counter  plans  worked  out  by  FCA's 
"Freedom  of  the  Screen  Committee". 
Popular  campaigns  will  thus  be  assured 
of  industry  support,  nationally  and  locally. 
Several  arrests  have  already  been  made 
at  the  behest  of  the  Pennsylvania  cen- 
sors. The  censors  have  notified  a  num- 
ber of  16mm.  film  distributors  in  and  out- 
side of  their  state  of  their  intention  to 
enforae   to   the   letter   their   ancient   law 


against  every  reel  of  motion  picture  film 
used  in  the  state  regardless  of  width. 
Under  the  letter  of  that  law  a  roll  of 
toy  film  selling  for  $1.75  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  $2  censor  fee,  and  involve  the 
splicing  in  of  a  state  permit  strip  of  film. 

Operators'  Licenses  in  Chicago? 

A  report  was  heard  on  tlic  strong  pop- 
ular opposition  voiced  by  thirty  civic  or- 
ganization representatives  before  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council  against  a  proposal  to 
require  operators'  licenses  on  certain 
types  of  16mm  motion  picture  project- 
ors. At  a  hearing  before  a  Building  Code 
Sub- Committee  representatives  of  the 
public  schools,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago  Federation  of  Churches 
and  other  religious  bodies,  Chicago  Civil 
Liberties  Committee,  Educational  Screen, 
Business  Screen,  five  projector  manufac- 
turers, four  film  distributors  and  other 
groups  opposed  the  project.  Not  even  the 
City  Electrical  Inspector  would  stand  up 
for  the  proposal,  admitting  that  all  16nim 
projectors  and  films  are  entirely  safe,  and 
that  the  only  danger  that  might  exist 
would  come  from  overloading  inadequate 
house  wiring.  PICC  action  suggested 
that  the  newly  formed  photographic 
Manufacturers   Association   might   put   a 


committee  to  work  on  the  problem  in 
order  to  establish  further  foolproof  safe- 
guards by  manufacturers'  convention,  as 
was  done  when  fixing  16mm  as  a  safety 
standard  in  which  no  inflammable  film 
would  ever  be  made. 

Lecture  Bureau  Tabled 

A  proposal  to  set  up  an  information 
center  through  which  the  services  of  itin- 
erant manufacturers'  representatives, 
and  trade  association  officers  on  tour 
might  be  oflfered  to  local  groups  as  lec- 
turers and  discussion  leaders  failed  to 
meet  unanimous  approval  and  was  auto- 
matically tabled.  It  was  felt  that  such 
activities  would  extend  the  functions  of 
PICC  beyond  that  of  an  informal  dis- 
cussion group,  a  round-table  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Next  Meeting 

The  next  meeting  of  PICC  will  be 
held  in  October,  jointly  with  that  of  the 
Planning  Committee  of  MPDFA.  Of- 
ficers will  be  designated  for  the  year 
1947.  Under  the  By-Laws  no  constituent 
organization  can  hold  the  PICC  annual 
chairmanship  more  than  once  every  five 
years.  Joseph  DombrofT  (PMDA)  was 
the  first  chairman,  Wm.  F.  Kruse 
(ANFA)     is     the    outgoin.g     incumbent. 


Current  Film  News 

(Concluded   front    j^agc    406) 

for  40  16mm  sound  motion  pictures 
and  100  slidefilnis.  The  program  is 
designed  to  bring  curriculum  films  to 
all  age  groups,  first  grade  through 
high  school. 

Young  America  Films,  Incorpor- 
ated will  continue  to  handle  the  edi- 
torial planning  and  preparation  of 
shooting  scripts.  Ihider  the  super- 
vision of  Godfrey  Elliot,  Editor  in 
Chief,  Young  America  Films  analyzes 
field  surveys,  courses  of  study  and 
textbooks  from  all  over  the  nation 
to  plan  and  prepare  the  scripts  which 
are  to  be  made  into  curriculum  films. 
Young  America  Films'  editorial  de- 
partment is  guided  by  two  consult- 
ants, Dr.  William  S.  Bristow,  Curric- 
ulum Consultant  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  and  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Director  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia  Board  of  Education. 
Other  nationally  known  educators  will 
assist   on   specialized  projects. 

Leading  school  supply  houses  and 
other  important  outlets  throughout 
the  country  act  as  exclusive  distribu- 
tors of  the  films  and  equipment.  This 
means  that  some  400  salesmen  calling 
on  schools  will  distribute  Young 
America-Transfilm  Educational  Pic- 
tures. 

Film  Highlights  Acquires  i6mm 
Rights  From  Universal 

Mr.  Martin  Ross,  president  of  Film 
Highlights,  Inc.,  announces  that  his  firm 
has  acquired,  on  an  exclusive  basis,  from 
Universal  Pictures  Company,   Inc.,  Hol- 


lywood, California,  50  feature  pictures, 
4  serials  and  a  large  quantity  of  shorts, 
including  musicals  and  cartoons,  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  U.  S.  .Among  these  50 
feature  pictures,  8  will  be  in  technicolor, 
with  such  titles  as  Arabian  Niphts  and 
Phantom  of  the  Opera. 

Mr.  Jacques  Kopfstein,  an  outstanding 
authority  on  16mm  films,  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  Film  Highlights,  Inc.,  in  a 
consultant  capacity,  for  the  distribution 
of  these   films. 

Since  forming  his  own  16mm  distribut- 
ing company,  Mr.  Ross,  with  his  vast 
experience  in  the  movie  field,  including 
10  years  as  a  sales  executive  for  Films, 
Inc.,  has  held  to  one  cardinal  principle 
— that  the  35mm  exhibitors  should  be 
protected — and  this  principle  will  be 
strictly  followed  in  the  distribution  of 
these  newly  acquired   16mm  films. 

Ideal  Distributes  Films 
Of  the  Nations 

Ideal  Pictures,  28  East  8th  St.,  Chi- 
cago, has  just  announced  exclusive  dis- 
tribution, aside  from  thirteen  eastern 
states,  of  Films  of  the  Nations  16mm. 
product.  A  provisional  list  calls  for  the 
releasing  of  i7  subjects  from  govern- 
mental sponsored  libraries  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  India,  Netherlands,  South 
Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Nor- 
way. A  great  many  additional  releases 
by  other  foreign  governmental  agencies 
are  expected  to  follow.  The  object  of 
the  Films  of  the  Nations  is  to  maintain 
a  central  clearing  house  to  which  all 
inquiries  of  those  interested  in  educa- 
tional foreign  films  may  be  directed. 

Ideal  Pictures  already  report,  even 
before  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
a  large  demand  for   this   product. 


The  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 

Staff 

Nelson   L.   Greene — Editor   and   Publisher 

Paul  C  Reed — Associate  Editor  and  Chair- 
man of  Editorial  Advisory  Board 

F.  Dean  McClusky — Editor  of  Supple- 
mentary Publications 

William  S.  Hockman — Editor  for  the 
Church  Field 

Evelyn  J.  Baker — Advertising  Manager 

Josephine   Hoffman — Office   Manager 

Department  Editors 
John  E.  Dugan  -  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Ann    Gale Chicago,    111. 

David  Goodman  -  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Josephine  Hoffman  -  -  -  Chicago,  111. 
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Educational  Screen 


Exclusive  Features  of  the 
Bell  &  Howell 


Easy  Operation  and  Certain 
Film  Protection  Are  Assured 


Before  tlie  war — and  with  our  armed 
forces  everywhere  during  the  war — 
Fihnosound  was  famed  for  its  de- 
pendable, easy  operation  .  .  .  for  its 
sure  fihii  protection. 

This  16mm  sound-on-film  projec- 
tor, long  preferre<l  by  schools,  has  ex- 
clusive features  that  banish  chances 
of  film  damage.  Safe-lock  sprockets 
assure  correct  film  threading."Float- 
ing  film"  construction  keeps  the  pic- 
ture area  from  ever  touching  the 
mechanism. 

Tlie  exclusi\e  Oscillatory  Stabilizer 
prevents  variations  in  film  speed, 
provides  superior  sound  reproduc- 
tion. The  all-gear  projector  drive  is 
sure,  positive,  and  trouble-free. 


The  direct-beam  optical  syslenj. 
new  coated  lens,  and  1000-watt  il- 
lumination flood  the  screen  with 
clear,  brilliant  pictures. 

Write  today  for  a  descriptive, 
illustrated  booklet.  Bell  &  Howell 
Company,  7123  McCorniick  Road, 
Chicago  45;  New  York  20;  Holly- 
wood 38;  Washington  !>.  D.  C: 
London. 


OPTI-ONICS  —  products  combining  t/ie  sciences 
of  OPTIcs  •  electrONics  •  mec/ion/CS 


Direct  from  England 

in  16mm  Sound  — 

200  NEW  FILMS 

Tlirough  arranp-mrnt  Willi  tin* 
J.  Arthur  Kaiik  Organi/.alion 
and  the  KelijiiouH  Film  Sorirty  of 
Great  Britain,  FilinoKound  Li- 
brary has  arqiiired  distrihiition 
rights  for  Kome  2(K)  ontntandin^ 
sch(X)l  and  <>hun-!i  films. 

Fine,  late  British  entertain- 
ment rdms,  too,  will  he  available 
soon  in  16mm  —  to  add  to  the 
more  than  5,(H)()  edn<-ational,  re- 
ligions, and  re4-reatic)nal  films 
yon  ran  rent  or  hiiy  from  Filmn- 
sound  Liltrarv. 

Vi  rite  for  <'om[)lelr  informa- 
tion and  terms. 


Precision-Made  by 


Bell  ^  Howell 


Since  1907  the  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Professional  Motion  Picture 
Equipment  for  Hollywood  and  the  World 
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^iuet^itatia/d 


The  Best  Laid  Plans  o'  Mice  and  Men  .  .  . 

6  C  T    ll'"i'l".  as  ilic  line  old  C'liinesc  jihilosopliers  have 
I  J  reituratcd  down   through  the  centuries,  "is  the 
-overeij^n  reniedx'  lor  optimism." 

We  have  always  heen  hi'^hly  susce])til)Ie  to  that 
malady,  and  have  re]ieatedly  found  the  Chinese  remedy 
etTective  for  temporary  Inu  not  permanent  cure.  ( )ur 
latest  attack  was  in  Septeml)er.  when  we  blithely  an- 
nounced an  ( )ct()l)er  announcement  of  "a  new  Manaj^- 
ing  Editor".  ( )in"  oi)timisin  was  shared  hy  the  nominee. 
l<"or  negotiations  had  heen  moving  so  .smoothly  and 
l)lea.santlv  through  much  of  the  siniimer.  seeminglx' 
toward  linality.  that  he  too  approved  of  our  ])rinting 
the  projihecy  in  full  ])rematurity.  Then  "life"  step])ed 
in  and  wrought  a  cure  within  a  matter  of  hours.  (  I'ut 
our  oi)timism  still  knows  no  hounds,  for  we  shall  he 
out  shortlv  with  other  announcements  of  st;.iT  changes 
and  additions.  .\s  our  only  concession  to  the  tyranny 
<if  "life"  we  shall  not  s])ecify  the  month  for  said  an- 
nouncements— he  it   November  or  December). 

In  September  we  ethically  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  name  of  our  ex])ected  colleague-to-l)e,  William  F. 
Kruse.  though  many  in  the  commercial  iicld  were 
aware  of  the  news  before  the  September  issue  was  ofi' 
the  press.  "Hill's"  doings  are  always  "news".  Now. 
instead  of  coming  to  Educwtio.nai.  .Scki:i:n  as  Manag- 
ing lulitor,  he  moves  to  another  ])ost  of  immense  ])oten- 
tialities  for  service  to  the  audio-visual  field.  We  are 
n(jt  authorized,  at  this  writing,  to  name  that  ]iost.  So, 
once  again,  we  carefully  keep  the  "secret"  shared  only 
by  a  large  ])arl  of  that  same  held.  It  must  suffice  us 
here,  therefore,  to  ex])ress  our  sincerest  congratulations 
to  Hill  Kruse  on  his  new  and  greater  responsibilities — 
our  heartiest  good  wishes  for  brilliant  success  in  his 
high  endeavors — and  our  conhdent  hope  that  the  under- 
standing friendship  between  us  will  strengthen  through 
the  years  ahead  as  it  has  through  more  than  two  decades 
past. 

It  is  a  jiarticular  pleasure  to  ])resent  below  a  ])er- 
sonal  and  gracious  editorial  by  William  l"'.  Kruse  him- 
self, written  in  the  characteristically  vigorous  st\le  long 
familiar  not  (jnly  to  the  readers  of  Ei)Uc.\tio\ ai. 
ScKi'.EN"  but  to  the  entire  audio-visual  field. 

Wanted:  Bridge  Builders 

IV  people  are  to  live  at  all  in  the  days  to  come,  they 
have  got  to  learn  to  live  together.  On  every  hand 
today  we  run  into  barriers  that  divide  people  into  rival 
nations,  creeds,  classes,  grou])s.  Many  vested  interests 
conspire  to  maintain  those  barriers  at  all  cost,  for  their 
own  ends.  There  is  profit  in  barriers— prestige.  t()o. 
and  ])omp.  and  such  a  wonderful  .source  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  self -righteousness. 

It  is  the  mission  of  Education  to  burst  or  bridge  such 
barriers.  Education  fits  man  to  live  with  his  fellowmen. 
The  first  dav  at  kindergarten  leads  a  child  into  a  vastly 
exi)anded  world,  filled  with  interesting  new  people, 
crammed  with  new  things  to  learn  and  to  do.  .\nd,  so 
through  life,  as  the  student  grows  in  knowledge  and 

(Coitcliidcd  I'll  I'a'ic  A72i) 


Who's  Promoting  What  for  Whom'/ 

P!\()C;RESS  in  the  increased  use  of  audio-vi.sual 
materials  in  our  schools,  w-ith  its  resultant  im- 
pro\emeni  in  instructional  procedures,  has  been 
in  large  part  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  "visual  edu- 
cators." This  group,  once  small,  but  now  becoming 
larger,  is  made  up  of  those  staff  members  of  edu- 
cational institutions  who  are  devoting  most  or  all  of 
their  time  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  utili- 
zation of  audio-visual  materials. 

Not  to  be  ignored  in  giving  credit  for  jjrogress 
are  those  business  men  who.se  business  is  visual  edu- 
cation— those  whose  business  it  is  to  ])roduce  the 
audio-visual  materials  that  schools  need,  and  those 
who  are  dealers  in  audio-visual  e(|ui])ment  and  ma- 
terials. 

.All  who  are  concerned  with  the  ])rogress  in  this 
field  should  write  to  the  Consumer  lulucation  Study 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  Principals. 
1201  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W..  Washington  6.  D.  C. 
and  ask  for  a  copy  of  "Specifications  for  Commercial 
Supplementary  Teaching  ]VIaterials  for  Science — .\ 
Report  Prei)arcd  by  the  National  Science  Teachers 
.Association." 

Now   Who's   promoting   What   for   Whom? 

If  a  copv  of  this  rejjort  is  sent  you.  in  re.sponse  to 
your  request,  keej)  this  in  mind  while  reading  it. 
This  report  has  heen  written  for  business  men  an<l 
circulated  to  industrial  concerns  by  the  National  H>et- 
ter  Business  P>ureau  .saving  in  etfect,  "See.  here  is 
]jositive  ])roof.  backed  by  the  names  of  great  educa- 
tional associations,  that  teachers  oi  the  nation  do  not 
have  the  pamphlets,  charts,  pictures,  and  other  visual 
materials  they  need  for  teaching.  They  are  i)leading 
for  you  to  make  them  for  them  'for  free'.  This  rejwrt 
tells  you  specifically  what  they  want.  Now  you  su])])l\ 
the  need  and  help  education." 

We  believe  that,  because  the  great  .American  Public 
School  System  is  based  fundamentally  upon  (1)  sup- 
port by  jjublic  taxation  and  (2)  serving  the  interests 
of  all  the  i)eoi)lc.  audio-visual  materials  of  instruction 
like  our  text-hooks,  should  be  independently  produced 
and  bought  and  ])aid  for  with  tax  funds.  We  believe 
this  as  a  matter  of  ])rinciple.  but  we  are  also  realistic. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  some  excellent  spon- 
sored instructional  materials  for  schools,  and  we  hope 
that  industry  will  continue  to  furnish  these  in  limited 
(|uantitics.  Hut  we  believe  that  anything  that  re- 
sembles a  drive  or  effort,  in  the  name  of  educational 
associations,  to  flood  the  schools  with  "free"  instruc- 
tional materials  will  be  resented  by  those  who  are  most 
concerned  with  true  educational  progress  in  the  u.se 
of  audio-visual   materials  for  itislruction. 

P.  C.  K. 
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Educational  Screen 


A  new  and  exciting  "too/"  for  visual  education  . . . 

c.„p,....  .H,,~..,  n..we ."-.".  -  — -•<"-  "-'"  •" 

SLIDES  and  SLIDE  FILWS  in  FULL  COLOR 


I 


2"  X  2' 


Slides  and  35imn.  Slide  Films 


>,^ntion    and    treatment,    these 
SaORE^EL^P^du  Sons     afford     students     the 
op?o°  u'ni'y   'of    visualizing     period     costu- 
orchitecture,  manners,  «s  well  «%J^«  P^es    ^ 

ture  and  history  courses. 


J 


THE       FINEST 


...  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Highlights 
of  the  story  condensed  into  a  fasci- 
nating educational   production. 


TREASURE     ISLAND 

...  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  As 
Jim  Hawkins  relates  his  experiences. 
the  magic  cf  the  story  is  vividly 
recreated. 


THE   THREE    MUSKETEERS 

...  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  The 
whole  panorama  of  17th  Century 
France  is  captured  in  this  exciting 
visualization. 


RIP   VAN    WINKLE 

.  .  by  Washington  Irving.  Adven- 
tures of  the  world's  most  famous 
sleepyhead  .  .  .  portrayed  against  an 
early    American    background. 


ALI  BABA  AND  40  THIEVES 

.  .  .  from  The  Arabian  Nights.  A 
woodchoppcr  ovcrhprrs  the  password 
to  a  cavern  where  forty  thieves  store 
their  loot  .  .  .  and  eventually  be- 
comes  its   owner. 


ROBIN  HOOD 

.  .  .  from  mythology.  The  medieval 
hero,  Robin  Hood,  and  his  compan- 
ions. Little  John.  Friar  Tuck,  live 
again    in    this   fascinating    series. 


r? 


'* 


MOBY    DICK 

...  by  Herman  Melville.  An  accu- 
rate account  of  whaling  in  the  19th 
century  .  .  .  from  one  of  the  most 
po;iu1?T  adventure  stories  of  all  time. 


THE    ODYSSEY 

...  by  Homer.  The  story  of  Odys- 
seus' life  and  travels,  full  of  aston- 
ishing scenes  and  the  early  Greek 
way   of    life. 


35mm. 
Slidefllms 

2"   X  2" 
Full  Set 

Slides 
Part 

IVANHOE     

TREASURE     ISLAND 

THE  THREE    MUSKETEERS 

RIP    VAN    WINKLE 

ROBINSON    CRUSOE    

ALICE    IN    WONDERLAND.. 

A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL    

KING    ARTHUR    

ROBIN    HOOD    

MOBY    DICK    

THE    ODYSSEY     

ALI    BABA   AND   THE 

FORTY    THIEVES    

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE. 

n  Check  □  Money  Order 


.STATE 

D  C.O.D. 


2"xi"  Slides— full  set  (ap- 
proximately 100  slides), 
$15.75  ...  or  four  parts, 
at    $4.25    eoch    part. 


35mm.  Slidefilms 
(approximately  100 
frames),  $9.75  com- 
plete. 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 


R.K.O.    BUILDING 


RADIO    CITY    20,    N.    Y. 
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Has  Important  Basic 
Improvements 

Tiiis  new  ampkoslide  projector  (2".\  2")  em- 
bodies the  engineering  skill  and  fine  precision 
workmanship  that  have  made  Ampro  8mm. 
and  i6mni.  projectors  world  famous  for  qual- 
ity. It  offers  features  that  guarantee  quick, 
simplified  operation  -  -  and  long  satisfactorj 
service,  including: 

Automatic  map-action,  self-centering  slide 
changer,  with  patented  features  that  assure  liair- 
iiie  focus,  perfect  alignment  of  slides  on  screen, 

crcliangc  of  glass  and  ready  mount  slides  without 
'ctocusing.  Operates  with  one  lumd -•  fingers  never 
luuch  .slide  surface  .  .  .  Convenient  cote  liftr,  off 
in  a  flasli  for  easy  aeeessibility  .  .  .  F  3 : ;  nnastigmat 
pro)ection  lense.  5"  focal  length  with  convenient 
knob  for  hair-line  focusing  .  .  .  New  condenser 
design  that  combines  niaximuni  brilliance  witli 
cooler  operation  .  .  .  300  watts  of  uniform  light 
with  effective  heat  dissipation  and  minimiun  light 
loss  .  .  .  Pointer  aperture  permits  use  of  pointer 
with  slides  .  .  .  Attractively  finished,  compact, 
sturdy  with  clean  flowing  lines  and  controls  and 
parts  readily  accessible  .  .  .  the  ideal  projector  for 
brilliant  full  color  or  black-and-white  i"x2"  slide 
projection. 

Write  for  special  Amproslidc  circidar  giving 
full  specifications  and  prices. 

AMPRO  CORPORATION  *  CHICAGO  18,  ILLINOIS — A  General  Pnchion  Equipmanf  Corporation  SubsidiarY 
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Educational  Screen 


DO  YOU  AGREE 

vv/ffi  your  Secrefary  of  Sfafe? 

"Building  the  foundations  of  a  people's  peace  in  a  war-shattered 
world  is  a  long,  hard  process.  A  people's  peace  cannot  be  won 
by  flashing  diplomatic  triumphs.  It  requires  patience  and  firm- 
ness, fo/erance  and  understanding." 

.  .  .  Secretary  oj  State  Hyrne.s.  paf:e  one,  I'libliralion  2o37  Dei>arlinenl  of  Slate. 

IS  AN  ATTEMPT 

being  made  in  your  community  to 

develop  tolerance  and  understanding? 

ARE  YOU  USING 

the  power  of  the  documentary  film 

in  developing  such  a  program? 

In  the  belief  that  it  is  important  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  become  better  acquainted  with  the  peoples  of  Russia, 
the  International  Film  Foundation  is  happy  to  announce  the  re- 
lease of  a  new  Julien  Bryan  production  .  .  . 

"PEOPLES  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION" 

o.  35   minute,  b/ack  and  white,    16mm.    (and  35mm. I 

motion  picture. 

Bryan  and  his  photographic  crews  traveled  more  than  1 50,000 
miles  to  film  this  enlightening  over-all  concept  of  this  vast 
country  with  its  many  separate  and  distinct  peoples. 

IF  YOU  REALLY  BELIEVE 

in  international  understanding 

.  .  .  you  will  want  to  purchase  or  rent  this  film  for  an  early  show- 
ing in  your  community.  For  purchase  consult  your  Visual  Edu- 
cation dealer.     For  rental  consult  your  Film  Rental  Library. 

FILM  RENTAL  LIBRARIES: 

Have  you  enough  prints  of  this  film  to  meet 
your  rental  requirements  for  the  coming  season? 


Three  of  the  many  peoples  of 
Russia:  Top:  Finno-Ugr/n.  Cen- 
ter: Svan  Woman.  Bottom:  Os- 
setian. 


International  Film  Foundation,  Inc. 

Julien  Bryan,  Executive  Director 
1600     BROADWAY  SUITE     1000  NEW     YORK     19,     N.  Y. 


October,    1946 
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The  Motion  Picture  in  World  Peace 

An  earnest,  thoughtful  and  concrete  proposal  for  the  system- 
atic use  of  films  as  a  supreme  means  to  international  unity. 


EVl'Ai  simx'  the  bci^innin^  of  linic  pruhably  man 
has  always  wanted  to  know  more  about  bis 
iieighl)or,  to  bave  bis  neighltor  know  more 
about  bim,  and  to  lieconie  lielter  ac(|uainted  witb  man- 
kind fjenerallv.  Wry  early  in  liuman  bistory.  long  be- 
fore there  was  jinytbing  like  a  written  language  as  we 
know  it,  and  i)erbaps  not  very  much  of  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, man  sought  to  communicate  witb  man  by  the 
use  of  crude  pictures  and  drawings  on  rocks  and  cavt- 
walls. 

T^angiiage  dit'fered  from  \alley  to  \alley,  innu  tribe 
to  tribe,  to  the  jxiint  of  incomi;rebensibilily.  Yet  these 
crude  drawings  conveyed  the  message  with  ease,  and 
the  fi'rst  stej)  in  inter-group  (international)  understand- 
ing wa.s  taken.  The  American  Indian  left  drawings 
and  pictures  at  chosen  ])laces  for  others  to  see  and 
interpret.  .\11  Indians  could  tell  the  meaning  of  the 
drawings  even  though  there  may  have  been  a  vast 
differenye  of  race  and  tongue  between  the  man  making 
the  pictures  and  the  persons  who  later  inter])reted 
them.  Thus  man  started  out  un<lerstanding  inan 
tiirough  the  medium  of  pictures.  Later  on,  when 
writing  developed  out  of  the  pictures  and  drawings, 
fewer  and  fewer  pictures  were  used  until  man  achieved 
whole  books  of  printed  matter  with  no  ])ictures  or 
illustrations  of  any  kind.  Still  later,  pictures  began 
to  make  their  a])])earance  again.  Today,  there  are  few 
books  fif  any  kind  without  pictures — especially  is  this 
true  of  textbook.s — and  in  increasing  numbers  we  see 
books  and  magazines  composed  almost  exclusivelv  of 
pictures. 

Today  there  is  still  that  yearning  on  the  part  of  all 
peoples  for  a  common  meeting  ground.  The  more 
these  peoples  know^  of  themselves  and  of  the  world 
.'ibout  them  the  greater  is  their  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  other  fellow.  The  easiest  way  to  bring  this 
about  now,  as  in  the  distant  ])ast,  is  through  the  med- 
ium of  pictures.  .\nd  if  pictures  are  used,  why  not 
bring  the  experience  of  ancient  man  up  to  date  through 
the  movies  and  all  of  the  modern  developments  that 
go  with  them.  Pictures  leap  the  language  barrier  to- 
day just  as  in  the  ancient  past.  If  they  did  it  in  the 
past,  bow  much  more  easily  can  the\-  do  it  tcxlay  with 
the  added  facilities  of  sound  and  color  which  make 
the  pictures  .so  real  that  the  person  seeing  them  is 
lrans))orted  mentally  tbou.sands  of  miles  away  from 
the  place  where  the  ]jictures  are  actually  shown.  And 
still  to  come  is  tele\'ision.  as  yet  hardly  more  than 
touched.  Whole  new  realms  in  the  lield  of  inter- 
national understanding  are  opening  up  before  us  large- 
ly because  of  new  developments  in  the  moving  picture, 
the  radio,  and  television.  Only  time  can  tell  what  the 
future  will  bring  forth,  but  the  indications  are  that 
it   will   be  something  great. 

.\s  stated  above,  the  ancients  bad  i)iclures  tbou.sands 
I 'I  years  ago;  but  they  could  not  make  them  move.  Yet 
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the  idea  of  movement  in  ])ictures  is  not  new  bv  any 
means.  It  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans.* However,  the  first  definite  attempt  to  use 
persi.stence  of  vision  to  blend  or  combine  different 
images  did  not  come  imtil  1825,  when  the  Thauma- 
trope  was  invented  by  a  Dr.  Fitton  of  London.  This 
instrument  consisted  of  a  circular  card  with  two  twist- 
ed strings  fastened  to  the  edge,  at  diametrically  op- 
posite points.  On  one  side  of  the  card  was  printed 
the  picture  of  a  bird,  on  the  other  that  of  a  cage.  By 
rapidly  whirling  the  card  by  tightening  the  strings, 
the  bird  appeared  within  the  cage.  Other  inventions 
followed,  all  being  improvements  over  this  first  one. 

Some  70  years  after  the  Thaumatrope,  the  movie 
industry  really  began  with  the  invention  of  the  projec- 
tor by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  others.  The  birth  of  the 
modern  motion  picture  is  recorded  by  the  brass  plarjue 
on  the  34th  Street  side  of  Macy's  Department  Store 
in  New  York  City :  "Here  the  motion  ])icture  began. 
.At  this  site  on  the  night  of  April  23.  1896.  at  Koster 
and  Bial's  Music  Hall,  Thomas  A.  Edison's  motion 
pictures  were  projected." 

The  motion  picture  as  we  have  it  today  has  come 
a  long  way  from  that  first  projectetl  picture  in  1896. 
It  has  grown  from  a  sort  of  novelty,  and  an  im]Terfect 
one  at  that,  to  something  that  is  a  very  im])ortant  part 
of  our  everyday  lives.  Most  of  us  accepted  the  old 
silent  picture  of  the  1920's  as  something  so  perfect  that 
no  improvements  could  possibly  be  made.  Yet.  in 
1929,  came  the  "talkies",  which  made  the  motion  pic- 
ture definitely  a  new  medium.  The  use  of  .sound  and 
color  are  marks  of  maturity  in  the  film. 

The  future  of  the  motion  picture  holds  wonderful 
possibilities.  Lewis  Jacobs,  the  movie  historian,  says: 
"After  almost  half  a  century  of  progress,  the  .American 
film  has  achieved  a  degree  of  maturity.  It  now  moves 
forward  toward  a  more  profound  destiny.  Its  future 
lies  in  the  creation  of  new  forms  of  expression,  in  the 
deepening  of  its  content,  and  in  the  elevation  of  its 
integrity  and  its  point  of  view."  Certainly  the  film 
is  coming  more  and  more  into  its  own  as  an  aid  in 
teaching.  The  "profound  de.stiny"  mentioned  by  Mr. 
lacobs  might  well  be  the  place  the  film  will  hold  in 
educating  our  youth  here  at  home.  Hut  over  and  l)e- 
vond  that,  it  may  be  the  .still  greater  task  of  educating 
the  people  of  the  world  in  the  ways  of  international 
understanding  and   world   ])eace. 

There  are  many  problems  in  international  aflair.s 
facing  the  nations  of  the  world  today.  Hut  the  cen- 
tral problem,  the  one  which  will  determine  the  solution 
of  all  of  the  other  difficulties,  is  that  of  bringing  the 
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Cattle   Roundup  on  the  Range. 
(  iMnm  "United  States."  released  by  British  Infortnatiiiii  Servici-.-. ) 

])eoples  of  all  countries  into  a  knowledge  of  one  an- 
other that  will  end  their  fears  and  misunderstandings. 
They  need  to  know  the  life,  customs,  and  religions  of 
(jue  another.  They  need  to  be  brought  to  understand 
that  the  masses  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries  have  the 
same  hopes,  fears,  desires,  dreams  and  aspirations  as 
they  themselves,  and  this  understanding  brings  tol- 
erance for  all  the  other  fcllow  has  and  all  that  he  be- 
lieves in.  Only  when  such  a  gigantic  ta.sk  has  been 
accomplished,  can  we  begin  to  ap])roacli  tlie  ideals  of 
international  peace  founded  upon  international  bro- 
therhood of  all  men.     The  task  is  indeed  great. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  so  complicates  the  prcjbleni 
today  is  the  fact  that  the  world  lias  been  .so  amazingly 
drawn  together,  by  the  advance  of  science  and  en- 
gineering, that  no  place  on  the  earth  is  more  than  sixty 
hours  from  any  other  point  in  physical  transportation, 
and  only  seconds  away  by  electrical  communication. 
Yet  we  haven't  learned  how  to  use  effectively  thesi' 
facilities  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  general 
betterment  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  the  pres- 
ent'day  tendency  has  been  to  use  them  against  one  an- 
other. We  have  all  of  the  machinery  for  world  peace 
and  international  brotherhood  and  lack  the  ability  to 
])ut  it  together  and  make  it  work.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  inspiring  leadership  in  a  day  when 
so  many  of  the  world's  leaders  devote  most  of  their 
time  to  attetnpts  to  aggrandize  their  own  particular 
nations  at  the  expense  of  some  other.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  as  the  great  French  playwright  and  novelist.  Re- 
main RoUand,  once  said,  "The  world  has  become  a 
unity,  and  for  this  destiny  mankind  is  not  yet  ready." 
If  this  is  true,  then  it  it  time  for  us  to  do  something 
about  it.  Mankind  is  probably  more  ready  today  than 
ever  before  to  be  led  to  the  place  where  be  can  be 
prepared  and  fitted  for  cooperation  in  a  united  w  orld. 
but  not  yet  ready  for  immediate  participation  in  such 
a  vast  plan.     In  speaking  of  this  same  quotation,  one 


authority  says,  "It  is  the  task  of  education  to  fit  iis 
for  this  destiny."^ 

All  down  through  the  ages  mankind  has  suspected 
and  feared  his  neighbor,  quarreled  with  him,  fought 
wars  with  him.  and  then  made  peace  with  him.  After 
a  few  years  of  peace  the  whole  cycle  of  events  wa^ 
gone  through  with  again  and  again.  Each  time  the 
cycle  came  around,  it  moved  more  rapidly  and  furi- 
ously until  today  it  is  as  a  roaring  avalanche  that  ha^ 
grown  to  enormous  proportions,  threatening  to  crush 
all  civilization.  Countless  times  man  has  sought  to 
make  a  peace  that  will  endure.  Every  time  war  came. 
the  nations  involved  put  the  blame  on  the  other  side — 
the  enemy  nations.  Usually  this  attempt  to  make  the 
enemy  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  fighting  was  sin- 
cere, for  while  each  side  could  see  wherein  they  were 
partly  to  blame,  that  guilt  was  easily  explained  away  b\ 
saying  that  their  action  was  necessary  in  "self  defense." 
Such  reasoning  indicates  the  jjresence  of  suspicion, 
fear,  and  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
people.  Otherwise  man  would  not  have  to  search  out 
an  excuse  for  his  actions. 

Generally  speaking,  man's  attempts  to  make  a  last- 
ing peace  have  all  failed.  Yet  with  each  attempt  he 
lias  learned  how  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties.  He 
has  made  several  outstanding  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  earliest  attempts  were  nothing  more 
than  a  choosing  of  sides  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power.  Such  procedure  is  similar  to  the  formation  of 
gangs  in  our  large  cities.  Every  time  a  gang  appears, 
a  rival  gang  is  bound  to  arise ;  and  eventually  there 
is  conflict.  That  same  procedure  has  been  followed 
up  to  our  time  and  will  continue  in  vogue  after  this 
war  unless  steps  are  taken  to  counteract  it.  Always 
in  .such  efforts  there  is  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  then 
the  attempt  to  make  the  treaty  last  by  forming  some 
sort  of  .security  organization  of  which  the  nations 
concerned  become  members.  But  never  is  the  nation 
with  whom  the  treaty  has  been  made  invited  to  join 
the  alliance.  That  nation  is  considered  "enemy"  and 
is  compelled  to  form  its  own  counter-security  organi- 
zation. Thus  there  is  perfectly  laid  the  groundwork 
for  another  conflict. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  World  War.  the  first  reall) 
international  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  war-peace 
])roblem — the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  a  master 
attempt.  All  nations  were  invited  to  become  members 
—-even  the  old  enemy  nations  provided  they  met  cer- 
tain requirements.  The  plan  was  rational,  high  in 
ideals,  and  might  have  worked  had  the  strong  na- 
tions been  willing  to  give  up  their  selfish  interests 
for  the  good  of  all. 

One  of  the  chief  faults  in  the  League  of  Nations 
was  that  if  made  no  provision  for  educating  the  peo- 
l)les  of  the  world  for  peace.  That  task  was  left  up  to 
the  individual  nations.  There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
\ent  member  or  non-member  nations  from  teaching 
war  to  their  peoples.  We  are  now  at  the  crossroads 
I  if  making  another  master  attempt  at  building  a  world 
organization  that  will  assure  world  peace.  We  cannot 
afford    to    fail ;    yet    are    we,    as   peoples   of   a    world 
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citizenship,  ready  and  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
concessions  and  plans  and  efforts  to  insure  success? 
The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  adoption  of  an  educa- 
tional proiiraui  jor  oil  peoples  of  the  z^'orld — an  edu- 
cational ])rogram  not  only  planned  by  hut  controlled 
and  initiated  hy  some  international  authority  for  the 
puri)()se  of  teaching  jjcace  and   hrotherhood. 

Today  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  medium  that  has 
an  international  appeal  and  comnnmicative  power,  a 
medium  that  can  draw  the  world  together  spiritually 
as  it  has  already  been  drawn  together  materially. 
Have  we  not  exactly  that  medium  in  the  motion  i^ic- 
ture?  T.  \'.  I.o,  the  f^resident  of  the  China  Motion 
Picture  Corjjoration  of  Chungking,  said :  "As  an  in- 
ternational medium  of  education  the  motion  picture 
has  a  wider  appeal  than  literature,  a  more  emotional 
appeal  than  radio,  and  i^rovides  the  easiest  and  speed- 
iest method  of  instructing  the  mas.ses.""'  Hut  we  have 
not  yet  put  the  motion  ])icture  to  its  ])roper  use.  It 
is  now  used  on  a  wide  .scale  to  provide  international 
entertainment,  but  up  to  the  i)resent  time  it  has  been 
used  hardlv  at  all  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  international 
education.  Of  cour.se  a  certain  amount  of  education 
is  inevitable  from  the  entertainment  film  but  very  often 
it  is  lacking  in  jnirpo.se.  direction,  and  even  desirability. 
What  we  need  is  a  planned  educational  ])rogram.  em- 
bodied in  motion  jjictures.  that  will  function  on  a 
worldwide  scale  for  the  jniriiose  of  teaching  the  truth 
about  all  ])eoples  and  countries  and  that  will  bring 
about  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  tolerance  for 
all.  In  this  connection  the  Inter-.\merican  Confer- 
ence on  IVoblem.s  of  War  and  Peace,  which  met  in 
Mexico  City  in  March  of  1945.  recommended  "that 
all  .-\merican  Reiiublics  undertake  the  obligation  of 
seeing  that  their  peo])le  have  ready  access  to  informa- 
tion at  all  times:  that  they  take  the  proper  .stei)s  to 
promote  a  free  and  impartial  exchange  of  information 
ior  the  use  of  their  peoples ;  and  that  they  make  ever)- 
effort  to  influence  the  rest  of  the  world  to  adhere  to 
the    principle    of    free    access    to   true    information    for 
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all.  ...  to  the  end  that  freedom,  i)eace.  and  confiflence 
may  be  establi.shed  in  and  among  nations."'' 

A  o^reat  program  of  visual  education  has  been  work- 
ed out  for  post-war  China  by  the  Chinese  motion  pic- 
ture indu.stry.  Its  chief  purposes  include  the  tram- 
ing  of  thousands  of  technicians  for  reconstruction 
work ;  giving  the  people  general  .scientific  knowled.ge 
so  they  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  modern  in- 
ventions in  a  progressive  world:  accjuainting  the  peo- 
ple with  the  reconstruction  plans  so  they  will  feel  a 
responsibility  in  the  matter;  enlightening  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  Chinese  as  to  the  affairs 
of  the  rest  of  the  world:  and  educating  the  ])eoi)le  io 
cooperate  with  others  in  helping  to  create  a  better 
workl.  .Similar  programs  are  being  worked  out  in 
other  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  has  for  >ears  been 
demonstrating  what  an  edtication.nl  i)ower  the  mo- 
tion ])icture  is.  r)nly  recently  has  she  increased  ap- 
propriations for  edueatioual  purposes,  and  tindoubted- 
1\  a  very  large  i)ortion  of  that  is  for  visttal  aids. 
Kngland  likewise  has  increased  financial  stipport  lor 
edttcation  via  the  motion  ])icltire.  She  recognizes 
the  film  as  one  of  the  most  ])owerful  mediums  f(jr  edu- 
cation and  propaganda.  I  need  only  mention  what 
Hitler  did  with  the  motion  ]>icture  in  (Jennany.  I  lis 
sttccess  in  completely  bending  the  (ierman  ])eople  to  his 
will  demonstrates  very  clearly  what  can  be  done  with 
the  film  in  educating  the  masses.  What  he  did  in 
(lermany  throu.gh  controlling  the  moving  picture,  ra- 
dio, and  other  means  of  communication  can  be  done 
just  as  thoroughly  in  any  coumry  either  for  good  or 
for  evil. 

(To  be  concluded  In  November) 

'"lnter-.\nicrican  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,"  Tlie  Pep/irliiieiit  nf  State  liullcliii.  \'ol.  XII.  No. 
297    (.Mar.    4,    194.S),    p.    .^44. 
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Let  Your  Pupils  See  Science 

Some  stimulating  evidence  that  limited  resources 
cannot  defeat  the  audio-visual  teaching  method. 


THE  followinnf  article  deals  with  an  actual 
teaching  problem  and  how  it  was  solved.  A 
jiroblem  like  this  cannot  be  solved  overnight. 
It  might  take  two  years  to  show  a  real  change  and 
you  might  still  be  far  from  a  final  solution. 

Auditory  and  visual  aids  afford  the  child  the  see, 
hear,  and  touch  materials  which  are  all  important 
to  successful  learning.  Materials  yield  experiences. 
The  children  obtain  real  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
from  materials  which  appeal  the  minute  the  chil- 
dren e.xperience  them.  The  value  of  course  comes 
from  the  method  of  presentation  and.  not  from  the 
subject  matter  itself.  The  world  is  a  material  en- 
vironment and  the  school  should  sujjply  a  like 
material  environment  to  the  child  in  order  to  give 
him  a  feeling  of  being  at  home,  in  school.  Life 
gives  the  child  many  concepts,  also.  So  must  the 
school.  Life  is  very  real  and  school  should  be  real 
also,  in  order  that  the  child  may  learn  what  he  most 
needs  to  learn. 

Problem:  How  to  use  auditory  and  visual  aids 
in  a  departmental  system,  in  science,  where  the 
teacher  is  changing  and  the  pupils  are  not. 

Perhaps  you  have  known  a  teacher  or  teachers 
who  have  been  faced  with  this  problem.  Let  us 
visualize  the  teacher  who,  upon  arrival  at  the  school, 
found  a  partial  set  of  text  books  on  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  grade  levels.  There  was  a  bird 
chart,  and  a  health  chart  showing  the  human  body 
with  a  diagram  of  a  kidney  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
alcohol.  There  was  a  box  of  test  tubes  l)rand-new. 
but  quite  old,  a  blackboard,  chalk,  and  a  bottle  of 
ammonia  so  strong  that  it  was  dangerous.  ".Xnd 
with  these  worldly  gifts,  I  thee  endow." 

The  teacher's  first  concern  was  "regents."  The 
eighth  grade  was  facing  regents.  The  teacher  had 
never  seen  an  eighth  grade  regents  and  neither 
had  the  children.  The  teacher  realized  her  ability 
would  be  judged  by  how  many  passed  the  regents. 
It  took  weeks  of  searching  to  find  co])ies  of  previous 
regents.  The  teacher  taught  on  the  eighth  grade 
level  with  the  regents  in  mind.  Perhaps  the  chil- 
dren learned  nothing  of  value,  but  they  received 
enough  factual  material  to  enable  them  to  pass. 
While  this  was  going  on  the  teacher  had  in  mind 
a  plan  by  which  lasting  material  could  be  taught. 
Using  state  requirements  on  the  sixth  grade  level, 
an  outline  was  made  up  and  also  a  course  of  study 
on  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels.  Each  child 
had  one  outline.  In  using  visual  outlines  as  guides 
for  children  a  teacher  must  use  care  with  some 
administrations.  Outlines  can  be  misused.  It  is 
important  that  children  be  taught  to  think  and 
reason,  not  merely  to  memorize.  Outlines  should 
be  used  as  a  guide,  to  clear  uj)  misunderstandings, 
and  simplify  material. 


MARY  JANE  McCLARY 
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In  teaching  with  outlines  many  simple  experi- 
ments can  be  done  to  go  with  the  outlines  to  make 
the  material  meaningful.  The  five  and  ten  cent 
store  can  supply  many  inexpensive  materials.  The 
children  will  bring  in  candles,  bottles,  jars  and 
other  things  to  help.  The  children  become  en- 
thusiastic with  experiments,  and  what  to  you  may- 
be crude  experiments,  to  the  children  may  often  be 
"fascinating,  big  laboratory  experiments."  If  the 
teacher  begins  by  performing  the  exi^eriments  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  children  will  be  asking 
to  perform  them,  and  then  real  learning  is  begin- 
ning. As  far  as  possible  the  experiment  should 
fit  the  work  being  covered  for  the  week.  The 
children  should  copy  the  experiments,  using  the 
scientific  method  and  the  form  for  writing  up  experi- 
ments. The  child  doing  the  exi^eriments  would 
write  it  uj)  on  the  board  by  writing  the  word  "ma- 
terials", and  then  have  the  class  'members  give 
the  materials  used,  and  this  is  done  with  method, 
observation,  and  conclusion.  Children  like  playing 
teacher.  Toward  the  end  of  the  term  the  children 
can  make  covers  for  their  own  experiment  books 
made  up  from  experiments  they  have  performed. 

The  teacher  could  order  Current  Science  and 
Aviation  which  is  a  science  paper  on  the  order  of 
the  social  studies  paper.  Current  Evoits.  They  can 
be  purchased  at  thirty  cents  a  term,  and  you  have 
science  reading  under  way.  A  science  club  should 
be  organized.  How  this  is  run  would  dejiend  upon 
the  school  set-uj). 

When  the  science  teacher  changes  rooms  she 
is  facing  a  problem.  In  other  rooms  teachers  do 
n.ot  want  their  desks  disarranged,  and  who  can 
blame  them  ?  Time  is  needed  to  disassemble  a 
desk,  work  an  exju'riment,  put  the  desk  to  rights, 
and  write  u])  an  experiment.  ^Materials  must  be 
carried  from  room  to  room,  water  must  be  obtain- 
ed, and  cleaning  uj)  too  takes  time.  Science  classes 
should  be  allowed  to  change  and  go  to  the 
science  room,  but  often  the  school  administration 
feels  children  cannot  be  trusted  to  change.  The 
following  drawing  may  hel]i  in  solving  this  problem. 
The  size  can  be  determined  by  the  user. 

Value  of  moving  laboratory. 

1.  Time.  2.  .Available  materials.  3.  Handy.  4.  Pre- 
vent accidents.  5.  Does  not  upset  rooms.  6.  Easy  to 
keep  clean. 

The  science  teacher  can  next  begin  field  trips. 
Many  a  teacher  has  found  her  set-up  one  in  which 
tri])s  are  discouraged  or  not  allowed,  but  the  teach- 
er if  she  is  really  interested,  and  has  the  time, 
can   use   a  dav   of   vacation   or   a    Saturdav.    Often 
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A.  Working  surface 

B.  Prevent   materials   from   falling 

C.  Drawer      for      dissecting      tools. 

glass    rods.   etc. 

D.  Tfst    tube    rac'- 

E.  Wheels    to    facilitate    quiet    and 

speedy    moving 

F.  Handle   to   move    Laboratory 

G.  Tray    for    equipment 


you  have  heard  the  remark  tliat  trips  do  not  help 
children  pass  regents.  But,  do  regents  help  children 
learn  how  to  live?  Tri]js  afford  much  learning. 
The  children  plan  the  trip,  experience  travel,  learn 
how  to  change  trains,  order  from  a  menu,  eat  in 
a  restaurant,  and  have  patience.  If  the  restaurant 
is  willing  the  children  learn  by  paying  their  own 
checks,  individually.  They  have  an  opportunity  to 
change    money   and   ask   for    information. 

Teachers  must  ever  be  prepared  in  their  own 
defense.  Should  a  science  teacher  be  asked  what  a 
farm  diorama  has  to  do  with  science  she  must  be 
prepared  to  explain.  Motion  pictures  should  be 
pre-viewed  but  some  set-ups  prevent  it,  therefore 
the  motion  picture  problem  must  be  solved  by  the 
individual  teacher.  The  social  studies  teacher 
and  the  science  teacher  can  correlate  much  ma- 
terial. 

Each  term  the  children  should  read  one  science 
book  and  report  on  it.  If  the  library  does  not 
have  enough  books,  the  teacher  may  lend  her  own. 
If  you  trust  children  you  will  find  even  your  per- 
sonal books  may  be  lent  and  will  be  returned,  in 
good  condition.  This  is  true  of  children  no  mat- 
ter what  side  of  the  track  they  may  come  from. 
Trust   them   and   they    will   prove   themselves. 

Projects  can  be  built.  The  child  should  choose 
the  unit  of  most  interest  to  him.  Below  are  listed 
some   suggestions  for   projects. 

1.  Electro-inagnets  2.  Galileo     on     the     leaning 

3.  The   solar  system  tower  of  Pisa  dropping 

5.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon     ,    ^/^^  ^^"'S'^'^,    ^ 

4.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun 
7.  Insect  collections  ^    ^^.^It,,  projects 

9.  Web   collections  8.  Spider  collections 

11.   Cavemen   and  the   story     10.  Collection  of  leaves 

of   their   lives  12.  Scientists  in   their  labora- 

13.  Model  of  inventions  ,    ^  to""'^'^ 

,r  T  ,  .        ,  14.   Motors 

15.  Telegraph  sets  ,g    Dioramas 

17.  Erosion  Ig    plants  need  light 

19.  Caverns  20.  Flood  control 

21.  Soil  collections  22.  Rock  collections 


These  projects  should  be  put  on  display.  It 
helps  to  give  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  allows  each 
child  to  see  the  work  of  the  other  youngsters. 
Children  like  to  see  their  work  on  exhibition  and 
they  do  a  good  job.  If  the  children  know  that,  be 
the  job  good  or  bad,  they  will  all  go  on  display, 
they  have  a  strong  motive  to  do  a  good  job. 

If  the  science  teacher  is  a  real  one  she  has  no 
fear  of  animals.  Some  animals  which  can  be  kept 
in  a  classroom  are  turtles,  rabbits,  gold  fish, 
snakes,  mice,  rats,  and  insects  of  every  variety. 
Preying-mantis  with  freedom  of  the  room  will  lay 
eggs  which  the  children  can  watch  and  when  warm 
weather  again  comes  around  they  can  see  reproduc- 
tion. Baby  chicks  can  also  be  kept  and  raised 
to  a  large  size.  They  become  tame,  and  can  be 
trained.  Plants  can  be  kept  in  the  room  and  cared 
for  by  the  children  and  they  can  learn  how  to  start 
new  ones  from  slips.  The  teacher  can  put  out  a 
simple  rock  collection  which  may  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  children  who  may  begin  bringing  in 
collections  such  as  a  dog's  skull,  a  cat's  skull,  and 
many  other  things.  Unborn  animals  can  be  pre- 
served in  alcohol. 

The  alert  science  teacher  can  obtain  free  ma- 
terials and  lectures.  General  Electric  supplies 
lectures  with  demonstrations.  The  Maltex  people 
supply  fine  charts  which  can  be  used  when  study- 
ing vitamins.  The  charts  have  the  vitamins  on 
them  and  a  separate  booklet  of  foods  to  be  cut 
out,  colored,  and  pasted  under  the  vitamin  or  vita- 
mins the  foods  contain.  The  Westinghouse  people 
will  su])ply  large  charts  and  diagrams  of  all  the 
(litTerent  electrical  appliances,  their  workings,  and 
the  use  and  importance  of  each  part.  They  will 
also  send  many  booklets  about  electricity,  and  food 
preservation.  Xot  only  is  Westinghouse  generous 
but  really  gives  fine  material.  The  Metropolitan 
supplies  many  booklets  about  the  lives  of  famous 
scienti.-ts.  General  Electric  is  more  than  generous 
with  text  books  about  the  lives  of  different  men 
in  the  field  of  electricity.  The  A. A. A.  supplies 
posters  and  stories  about  safety.  The  manufac- 
turers of  dental  creams  send  dental  health  charts, 
fine  diagrams  of  teeth,  and  much  material  about 
the  care  and  importance  of  the  teeth.  One  of  the 
companies  sends  health  charts  to  help  keep  a 
daily  check,  and  a  story  about  good  grooming. 
XN'hen  you  study  aI)out  the  different  i)arts  of  the 
I)ody,  the  local  butcher  may  be  \\illing  to  sup])ly 
some  parts  for  dissection.  The  children  will  bring 
in  many  dead  birds  which  can  be  dissected.  .Ar- 
senic and  alum  will  preserve  the  skins  and  the  ani- 
mals   can    be   stuffed. 

Card  collections  are  always  of  interest.  Fine 
file  collections  can  be  built  from  different  maga- 
zines. Life,  Scientific  America,  Science  Illustrated,  Sci- 
ence, Popular  Science,  Current  Science  and  Az'iation. 
The  Journal  American  Sunday  magazine  section.  Time, 
and  National  Geographic  make  good  sources  for  file 
materials.  Science  Digest  makes  good  reading.  .\  Ru- 
ral School  Leaflet  has  more  value  mounted  as  many 
children  do  not  care  to  read. 

A  large   bulletin   board   is   a   must    for  a  science 
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teacher.  Children  shoiiUl  l)e  put  in  ciuirt^e  of  <lis- 
])l;i}s.  They  should  choose  materials  from  the 
tiles,  ])lan  how  to  ])lace  them  on  the  l:)oard.  and 
when  in  doiihl  ask  advice.  Wooden  tgix  hoxes 
]jainted  make  file  cases  if  real  file  cases  are  not 
available.  The  cffg-  boxes  can  be  lined  to  hclj) 
eliminate  dust. 


We  cannot  ex])ect  to  ])erform  wonders  over 
ni.tjht,  but  we  in  the  teachin<;-  profession  should  be 
thankfid  for  what  has  been  accomi)lished  to  date. 
.\nd  another  fact  is  \  ery  much  worth  remembering: 
The  teacher  herself  is  a  \  isual  and  auditor}-  aid  of 
the  first  f)rder.  If  sb.e  can  sell  herself  she  can 
sell    her   subject    to   almost    all    the    children. 


The  Audio- Visual  Budget 


A  brief  and  simple  outline  of  procedure 
for  putting  visual  education  in  any  school 
on  a  sound  and  essential  budgetary  basis. 

TWV.  audio-visual  ])ud,<iet  is  an  attemj)!  to  sub- 
stitute a  reasoned,  workable  plan  for  a  hap- 
hazard niethod  of  ])rocurin<^-  needed  e(p.'.ip- 
inent  and  supi)lies.  A  budj^et  of  this  ty])e  is  all  the 
more  essential  because  of  the  considerable  cash 
outlay  required  to  obtain  some  of  the  various  ty]>es 
of  |)rojectors.  I-'recpiently  certain  im])()rtant  items 
are  neglected  if  no  definite  plan  is  pro\  ided  for  tlieir 
])Urcha,se. 

How  to  Go  about  .It 

The  first  es-ential  is  of  course  to  find  out  where 
\  on  are,  and  then  go  on  from  there.  .\  survey  of 
the  extent  and  manner  of  current  tise  being  made 
of  audio-visual  materials  in  your  school,  can  be 
used  to  indicate  deficiencies  in  the  (piantity  and 
{juality  of  available  materials,  and  in  the  method 
and  freqiienc}-  of  their  use.  Following  completion 
of  the  local  survey,  the  program  of  visual  educa- 
tion in.  the  school  system  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  other  schools  of  similar  size,  and  with  what 
in  the  o])inion  of  ex])erts  is  considered  to  be  a  de- 
sirable program. 

The  next  ste])  consists  of  drawing  up  a  list  of 
the  future  needs  of  the  school's  visual  education 
])rogram.  This  list  can  be  in  the  nature  of  a  ten- 
tative long  term  plan  arrived  at  in  a  coo])eratl\e 
manner  by  the  teachers  and  the  administration. 
.Several  factors  in  addition  to  those  alread\-  stated, 
should  be  considered  in  drawing  up  the  list  of 
needs.  One  significant  point  is  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  authorities,  it  is  desirable  to  eipii])  for  the 
use  of  visual  materials  all  class  rooms  wherein 
such  materials  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
the  instruction  of  the  students ;  however,  in  some 
instances  a  fairly  satisfactory  ])rogram  can  be 
worked  out  based  on  the  use  of  a  centralized  spe- 
cial ])roiection  room,  .\nother  item  of  some  im- 
])ortance  is  that  of  room  darkening.  It  is  of  course 
inadvisable  to  purchase  a  lot  of  expensive  ecpii])- 
ment  only  to  discover  that  it  can  not  be  efficiently 
utilized  because  the  rooms  are  not  dark  enough. 
One  other  ])oint  that  is  fretpiently  oxerlooket'  is 
that  there  are  other  types  of  visual  aids  besides 
the  projected  ones.  Additional  information  about 
\  isual  materials  can  be  secin^ed  by  consulting  some 
of  the  newer  courses  of  study  and  texts,  main  of 
which  contain  lists  of  visual  materials  that  are  co- 
ordinated  with    the   subject    matter.      Much   of    the 
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data  relevant  to  the  school's  ])resent  and  future 
]irogram  of  visual  education  can  be  combined  to 
form  the  first  basic  iiart  of  the  andio-\  isual  budget, 
known  as  the  educational   plan. 

How   to  Finance   the   Audio- Visual   Program? 

In  the  ])ast  it  has  sometimes  been  the  practice 
to  rely  on  donations  from  l'.T..\..  or  funds  rai-ed 
liy  school  carnivals  and  entertainments  to  ])rf)vide 
for  the  ])urchase  of  ])rojectors  and  other  e<pii])ment. 
This  method  of  financing  i.^  in  most  resjiects  en- 
tireh-  inaderpiate  and  unsatisfactory.  It  fre(|nently 
does  not  produce  sufficient  funds,  and  ])laces  an 
undue  burden  on  \arious  school  organizations 
thereby  interfering  with  their  normal  constructive 
functions.  \'isual  materials  and  e(piipment  are  iiot 
toys,  or  entertainment  de\  ices.  Thev  are  tools 
of  learning  just  as  books  and  other  instructional 
materials  are,  and  consetpientl\-  funds  for  the  i>ro- 
curement  of  visual  materials  should  be  provided 
from  the  general  school  funds  derixed  from  school 
taxes  and  other  sources. 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  statement  that  visual 
devices  may  be  all  right  but  that  they  are  too 
exjjensive.  and  that  other  less  ex])en-ive  materials 
will  do  just  as  good  a  job.  Data  needed  to  refute 
such  a  claim  can  be  obtained  by  :  (  1  )  Setting  up 
a  local  ex])eriment  whereby  the  same  material  is 
taught  with  and  without  the  use  of  visual  aids  to 
two  comparable  class  groujis.  and  following  uji  the 
demonstration  \\ith  an  objective  evaluation  of 
student  achievement  in  both  cases.  (2)  Uefercp.ce 
can  be  made  to  the  numerous  research  studies 
made  b}'  experts  on  the  increased  efficiencv  result- 
mg  from  the  use  of  visual  materials.  .Ml  inves- 
tigations made  to  date  show  conclusi\ely  that  stu- 
dents learn  more  in  less  time,  and  retain  it  longer 
when  A  isual  methods  are  used. 

In  the  event  the  ])owers  that  be  can  agree  that 
some  school  funds  should  be  s]ient  for  visual  edu- 
cation, the  next  (|uestion  is  how  mucli  money 
shoidd  be  so  used.  .Some  indication  of  the  ade- 
<|uacy  of  the  amounts  currently  s])ent  for  \isual 
education  can  be  obtained  by  comparing  th.e  local 
school  system  with  what  other  ])ro,gressive  sys- 
tems are  doing.  In  any  event  the  absolute  mini- 
nunn  should  be  at  least  fifty  cents  per  i)upil  ])er 
year  for  maintaining  the  current  visual  education 
])rogram.  with  some  additional  funds  available  for 
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A  Picture  Strip  for  the  Opaque  Projector 


FRANK   WALTER 

jacksfm  Heights.  New  ^Ork 


•  OPENING  6' "6" 
CENTERED  IN 
TOP  PANE  L 


PICTURE. S>IZE<r»6' 
PAPER  STRIP  flt'WIDE 


THIS,  in  hriif  outline,  uiTcrs  a  practical  nietliod 
Uir  the  presentation  of  related  pictures,  in  an 
orderly  seiiiience.  without  the  distracting  light 
Hashes  and  juggled  pictures  often  associated  with  this 
jirojector. 

It  makes  the  opa(|ue  i)rojector  a  new  puqiose  ma- 
chine, as  valuahle  in  its  way  as  a  tilm  strip  i)rojec- 
tor. 

It  i>  a  more  ade(|nate  device  than  tlie  hand  drawn 
slide  for  a  student  classroom  activit\-.  The  drawing 
area  is  increased  to  six  hy  six  inches.  There  is  no 
longer  the  danger  of  cut  lingers  or  hroken  glass.  Xo 
special  materials  are  re(iuired. 

It  accomi)lislKs  all  tjiis  with  the  availahle  scliool 
materials.  Von  make  it  from  start  to  fmish  and  m 
a    short    time. 

Heres    How: 

The  Strip 

Photiigrapliic  i)rints,  newsjjaper  and  magazine  ci'.i)- 
liings,  and  hand  drawn  pictures,  in  hlack  and  white 
or  color,  are  trimmed  to  six  hy  .six  inches  and  mount- 
ed with  lihrary  paste  on  a  strip  of  wrapi^ing  or  other 
lieavv  paper  six  and  one  half  inches  wide  and  of  a 
length  to  accommodate  the  numher  of  pictures  in  the 
sequence.  Or  this  stri])  may  he  made  of  shorter 
lengths  pasted  together. 

Allo'.v  a  few  inches  of  leader  at  the  heginning.  as 
an  aid  in  iiulling  the  first  picture  through,  and  space 
picturo  one-half  inch  apart  centered  on  the  strip. 
Paste  well  on  all  the  edges.  Titles  may  he  pasted 
on  or  hand  lettered.  Those  in  the  illustration  were 
dipped  from  the  .same  booklet  as  the  pictures.  A 
hand  drawn  sequence  may  he  made  directly  on  a  draw- 
ing pa])er  strip.  Colored  ])aint.  ink  and  pencil  all 
work  well. 

Fold  stri])  midway  between  jiictures  in  an  accorc'ion 
fold.      Press  this  folded   strip  flat   until  dry. 


.1  concise  arlicle  outlin- 
ing simple  procedure  for 
assembling  school-made 
picture-strips  and  pro- 
jector guide. 


The   Guide 

F'rom  heavy  cardboard  cut  a  base  piece  7-} 4"  x  10". 
a  top  panel  7^4"  x  Syi",  and  twfi  strips  %"  ^  8J/2". 
Cut  a  6"  X  6"  s(|uare  from  the  center  of  the  top  panel. 

Paste  the  two  strips  to  the  back  of  the  top  i)anel 
and  pa.ste  this  top  panel  assembly  in  the  center  of  the 
base  ])iece  as  illustrated.     Press  flat  until  dry. 

The  Strip  in  Use 

The  ])aper  strip  is  threaded  into  the  guide  and 
ilie  guide  is  placed  on  the  picture  plate  in  the  projector 
as  illustrated. 

Focusing  is  checked  and  the  first  picture  is  posi- 
tioned. The  lesson  is  ready  to  begin.  .\  pull  on 
the  .strip  will  position  each  new  picture. 

With  the  lesson  over  the  se(|uence  may  be  filed  flat 
in  a  folder,  box  or  drawer. 

Trv   it! 


The  picture  strip  ready  for  projection. 
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Films  in  the  Reading  Program 


A  thoughtful,  constructive  discussion  of  uses  and 
values  of  motion  pictures  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 


OK  V.  of  the  most  challenging  problems  of  the 
])rimary  grade  teacher  is  to  provide  exper- 
iences that  will  give  adequate  background 
and  stimulation  for  young  readers.  Educators 
are  widely  agreed  that  experiences  of  sufficient 
variety  and  depth  are  prereciuisite  to  reading.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  indications  that  the  problem 
of  implementing  this  important  conception  in  the 
classroom  is  recognized  by  classroom  teachers  ev- 
erywhere as  one  of  the  most  perplexing  difficulties 
in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

Planning  experiences  as  a  basis  for  the  language 
arts  program  in  the  primarj'  grades  necessarily 
involves  some  evaluation  of  types  of  "learning" 
experiences  which  can  and  should  be  made  available 
to  young  children. 

The   Instructional   Film   as   Mediated   Experience 

In  discussions  of  educational  method  a  distinc- 
tion is  sometimes  drawn  between  "direct"  or  "im- 
mediate" experiences  and  those  which  are  "vicar- 
ious" or  "mediated."  Most  classroom  teachers  at- 
tach considerable  value  to  field  trips,  work  projects, 
and  many  other  types  of  "direct"  experiences  which 
help  to  enlarge  the  range  of  the  ])upirs  contacts 
with  his  environment.  Few  would  cjuestion  the 
value  of  such  experiences.  The  problem,  cpiite 
often,  is  not  primarily  whether  "direct"  experiences 
have  educational  values  (including  their  contribu- 
tion to  language  development)  but  to  what  extent 
such  experiences  can  be  made  available. 

The  use  of  audio-visual  aids  of  various  types 
has  long  since  become  established  as  a  standard 
method  of  mediating  between  the  pupil  and  the 
world  outside  the  classroom.  Audio-visual  ma- 
terials serve  in  one  sense  as  a  partial  substitute 
for  immediate  experiences.  Often  they  serve  also 
to  complement  and  to  interpret  the  raw  impressions 
that  make  uj)  so-called  "immediate"  experiences. 
Audio-visual  materials  in  general  represent  a  class 
of  "mediated"  exjieriences  which  can  be  ranged 
along  a  scale  approaching  the  actual  environment, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pure  verbal  symbolism,  on 
the  other.  We  may  think  of  the  instructional 
film  as  occupying  a  place  on  this  scale  relatively 
far  removed  from  pure  symbolism  and  relati\ely 
close  to  "immediate"  experience,  although  the  vis- 
ual e.lements  of  the  film  are  usually  accom])anied 
by  inter]5retative  verbal  commentary.  The  analogy 
has  its  limitations,  however,  in  that  while  we  may 
think  of  the  "real  thing"  as  a  limit  which  is  ap- 
proached by  educational  motion  ])ictures,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  instructional  film  is  something  more 
than  the  "reality"  it  depicts.  As  an  instructional 
device,  the  motion  picture  selects  and  refines  the 
raw  material  of  its  subject.  The  result  is  an  ex- 
perience which  is  mediated  not  merely  in  the  sense 
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of  a  mechanical  transaction  by  wliich  certain  vis- 
ual and  auditory  effects  are,  captured  and  repro- 
duced under  controlled  conditions,  but  also  in  the 
sense  of  an  act  of  communication  by  which  mean- 
ings implicit  in  the  raw  or  natural  situation  are 
edited  and  made  explicit.  It  is  precisely  this  com- 
bination of  transmission  of  sensory  effects  with 
translation  of  meanings,  this  joining  of  images  and 
gra])hic  symjjols  with  verbal  interpretation,  which 
gives  the  instructional  film  its  peculiar  kind  of 
usefulness  as  an  educational  medium.  This  fusing 
of  objects  and  names,  processes  and  explanations, 
])articulars  and  concepts  represents  a  unique  type 
of  communication  in  which  verbal  and  other  sym- 
bols are  conjoined  in  dynamic  imagery  with  the 
very  things  they  represent. 

By  the  same  token,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
potentialities  of  the  instructional  film  as  an  aid 
to  language  development  are  rooted  in  the  inherent 
fjualities  of  the  medium  itself. 

Use  of  Films  in  Language  Development 

Few  films  have  been  ])roduced  for  use  as  reading 
"lesson"  materials  designed  to  teach  reading  skills 
or  word  recognition,  as  such;  and  most  of  these 
were  not  made  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  W' ith- 
out  experimental  evidence  it  would  be  difficult 
to  predict  whether  films  of  this  type  would  be  ef- 
fective, particularly  if  the}-  were  not  produced  in 
such  numbers  as  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  reading 
problems  which  tend  to  fall  into  highly  specific 
categories. 

In  any  event,  this  discussion  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  instructional  motion  pictures  of  the 
"content"  variety.  Such  films  have  been  produced 
in  considerable  numbers  and  used  in  the  schools 
over  a  period  of  years.  Granting  their  value  as 
background  and  stimulation  to  language  develop- 
ment, including  reading,  some  specific  implications 
regarding  their  use  as  a  basis  of  related  activities 
in  speech,  writing,  and  reading  may  be  drawn. 

W'e  may  assume  that  good  instructional  films 
for  the  elementary  grades  will  deal  with  topics 
which  are  suited  to  the  interests,  maturity,  and 
educational  needs  of  children.  For  the  lower  age 
levels,  i)articularly,  good  films  will  deal  concretely 
with  materials  possessing  intrinsic  interest  value 
for  children,  as  well  as  ]nctorial  continuity.  The 
development  of  the  materials  will  follow  generally 
an  episodic  or  simple  narrative  form  of  treatment 
and  will  fall  within  relatively  limited  time  and  space 
limits.  \'erbal  commentary  will  not  tax  the  av- 
erage  vocabulary   level    of   the   age   group.      Films 
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which  meet  these  requirements  help  materially  to 
provide  a  setting;  for  the  language  activities  of 
children. 

Oral    Communication. 

Characteristically,  the  verbal  behavior  of  chil- 
dren tends  to  center  in  group  situations  where 
a  common  activity  is  going  on  or  a  common  exper- 
ience is  being  shared.  The  film,  as  shared  exper- 
ience, may  be  used  effectively  to  stimulate  oral 
communication  both  before  and  after  its  presenta- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  during  its  presentation. 

Group  discussion  prior  to  the  presentation  of 
the  film  would  ordinarily  grow  out  of  the  back- 
ground interest,  subject  area,  activity,  unit  of  work, 
or  whatever  may  have  led  to  the  consideration  and 
selection  of  the  motion  picture  for  class  use.  The 
introduction  of  the  idea  of  using  an  instructional 
film  for  the  learning  purposes  of  a  particular  group 
at  a  particular  time  poses  the  problem  of  approach- 
ing the  film  ])resentation  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
have  meaning  within  the  framework  of  the  more 
inclusive  interests  and  purposes  of  the  group. 

A  genera!  class  discussion  prior  to  the  showing 
of  the  film  will  help  to  ensure  such  meaning,  and 
may  also  serve  as  a  fertile  beginning  for  a  rich  va- 
riety of   language   activities. 

Some  questions  which  would  ])r()bably  arise  in 
such  a  discussion  are:  ■"Why  do  we  want  to  see 
this  film?"  "What  -hould  we  look  for?"  Many 
other  questions   such   as   the    following   niav   arise: 
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Children  help  their  mother  with  the  marketing. 

(From  "i'^ood  .Store."   Kiicyclopaedia   Britannica   Fihiis) 

"Where  will  the  teacher  get  the  film?"  "How  will 
it  be  shown?"  "What  makes  the  jjictures  move?" 
The  particular  questions  to  come  up  will  of  course 
vary  somewhat  with  the  age  level  and  previous  ex- 
perience of  the  grouj). 

During  the  film  ])resentation,  itself,  the  language 
behavior  of  the  class  will  usually  be  confined 
largely  to  listening.  Certainly,  the  ])Otentialities 
of  the  medium  as  a  means  of  promoting  good  lis- 
tening habits  should  not  be  overlooked.  As  a 
variant  to  the  usual  method,  some  teachers  have 
found    that    the    occasional    projection    of    the   film 


Happy  relationships  of  children  at  play. 

(From  tlie  Britannica  film  "I'lay  in  the  Snow") 

with  the  sound  system  turned  off  offers  an  effec- 
tive way  of  encouraging  spontaneous  comment 
among  |)upils.  This  procedure  is  most  effective 
when  the  film  has  already  been  shown  at  least 
once  with  sound. 

Group  discussion  following  the  film  presenta- 
tion is  not  only  standardized  procedure  for  general 
learning  purposes  but  provides  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  types  of  oral  language  experiences  for 
young  children.  Spontaneous  comments  of  all 
kinds  are  to  be  expected  and  encouraged.  "What 
did  the  film  show?"  "What  did  we  learn  from  the 
film?"  "Did  we  find  out  what  we  wanted  to 
learn  .^"  "How  can  we  lea.rn  more  about  what  was 
shown?"  "Should  we  see  the  film  again?"  In- 
dividual responses  may  be  expected  to  vary  widely, 
of  course,  and  to  introduce  personal  impressions 
and  experiences  having  to  do  with  the  motion  pic- 
ture. Words  and  names  from  the  film  which  may 
be  new  to  individuals  or  to  the  entire  grouj)  may  be 
discussed  and  emphasized  until  they  become  famil- 
iar. 

Other  oral  language  activities  growing  out  of 
the  film  ])resentation  may  be  developed  in  a  varietv 
of  forms.  Nonsense  rhymes,  dramatic  play,  and 
singing  suggest  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities. 

Reading  and   Writing 

Obviously  many  of  the  oral  language  activities 
suggested  above  either  involve  some  reading  and 
writing  or  lead  directly  to  the  use  of  visual  language 
symbols.  Class  discussion,  prior  to  the  film  show- 
ing, for  instance,  might  be  expected  to  give  rise 
to  a  series  of  questions  which  the  teacher  could 
list  on  the  blackboard.  In  a  class  of  beginning 
readers,  single  words  ])ertaining  to  objects  in  the 
film  could  be  listed  and  discussed. 

Following  the  film  ])resentation  the  ojjportuni- 
tics  involving  reading  and  writing  can  be  expanded 
almost  indefinitely  within  the  limits  of  the  contiiui- 
ing  interest  of  the  group.  .A  simple  and  useful  ]>ro- 
cedure  followed  by  many  teachers  is  to  ])re])are  a 
list  of  new  words  learned  from  the  film.  Tlie  list 
may  then  be  used  in  preparing  reading  charts  or 
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other  "iKMne-niack',"  readiiif^  materials.  Captions 
may  be  prejjared  for  drawinjifs  or  posters  based  on 
the  motion  picture  story.  Group  com]5ositions, 
poems,  and  stories  may  he  written,  depending  of 
course  on  the,  aj^e  level  and  abilities  of  the  class. 
Verbal  materials  may  be  ])repared  for  a  play  or  for 
scene  titles  to  be  used  in  a  pantomime.  Also,  sim])lc 
informational  material  and  stories  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  film  can  be  collected  and  used 
for  reading.  Many  teachers  have  found  that  the 
use  of  motion  pictures  creates  man\-  new  intere>ts 


juid  thus  helps  to  give  a  fresh  inii)etus  to  reading. 
'I'he  advantage  of  the  medium,  in  this  respect,  is 
that  it  offers  an  unusual  degree  of  impact  and 
\ariety  of  \isnal  stimulation. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  re])rcsent  a  few  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  instructional  film  can  hf 
u<(.-(\  to  bring  rich  new  content  and  stimulus  to 
the  language  develo])nient  of  children.  The  cre- 
ative teacher  who  understands  the  function  of 
Klucational  motion  ])ictnres  in  the  classroom  will 
continue  to  find  more  and  better  ways  to  exploit 
the  resources  of  the  medium. 


Audio-Visual  Programs  iii  State  Universities-- 


A  Recent  Survey 


THIS  study  was  made  in  an  effort  to  learn  more 
concerning  audio-visual  practices  at  the  higher 
educati(jn  level.  A  letter,  accomjxinied  by  a  brief 
([uestionnaire  was  addressed  to  the  president  of  each  of 
the  forty-four  state  uni\-ersities  with  the  thought  that 
he  would  provide  the  information  desired  or  forward 
the  material  to  S(jme  person  he  deemed  ((ualitied  to  do 
so.  Replies  were  received  from  thirty-three  schools.  .\ 
brief  resume  of  the  results  follow  : 

Twent}--four  of  the  thirty-three  schools  have  an  ati- 
dio-visual  division  or  department ;  nine  do  not. 

Twenty  .schools  li.sted  the  name  of  the  division  or 
department ;  thirteen  did  not.  The  names  include  .\u- 
dio-Visual  Aids  Bureau,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Depart- 
ment, Audio-Visual  Aids  Service,  Bureau  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids,  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction.  Bu- 
reau of  Visual  Education,  Bureau  of  \'isual  Instruc- 
tion, Campus  Studios.  Cooperative  Film  Library,  De- 
partment of  Audio-Visual  Education,  De])artment  of 
Visual  Instruction,  Photo  Vi.sual  Service,  N'isual  Aids 
Service.  Visual  Education  .Service,  and  Visual  Instruc- 
tion Bureau.  The  name  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 
appears  four  times.  Audio- V'isual  Aids  Bureau  and  Vis- 
ual Education  Service  twice  each,  and  the  others  once 
each. 

Twenty-one  .schools  indicated  that  the  audio-visual 
work  was  a  part  of  the  program  of  their  extension 
divisions;  three  indicated  that  it  was  not;  nine  did  not 
answer  the  question. 

Twenty-three  schools  indicated  that  the  audio-visual 
facilities  were  utilized  on  the  caminis  as  well  as  in  out- 
lying schools;  ten  did  not  answer  the  i|uestion. 

In  twenty-two  .schools  an  individual  is  resi)onsible 
for  the  audio-visual  i)rogram  ;  in  two  the  responsibilitv 
is  divided ;  nine  .schools  did  iu)t  answer  the  ([uestion. 

Fourteen  schools  gave  the  individual's  specific  title  : 
seven  gave  titles  too  general  to  be  of  u.se ;  twelve  did 
not  .mswer  the  question.  The  titles  include  Assistant. 
Consultant,  Director,  Head.  Secretary,  Supervisor,  and 
Um"versity  Editor.  The  title  of  Director  appears  six 
times,  Head  and  Supervisor  twice  each,  and  the  others 
once  each. 

Twenty  .schools  included  the  highest  academic  degree 
held  by   the   individual   in   charge  of  the  audio-vi.sual 
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work  :  thirteen  did  not  answer  the  ([uestion.  The  degrees 
include  the  H..\..  l'..S..  .M.A..  M.l':d..  Ph.D..  and  Ed.D. 
Eleven  .schools  report  the  M..\.  degree,  four  the  Ph.D.. 
two  the  l''d.!)..  and  one  each,  the  others. 

Thirteen  schools  listed  the  individual's  academic  rank  ; 
eight  designated  it  as  "none";  twelve  did  not  answer 
the  (|uestif)n.  The  ranks  include  Professor.  Associate 
Professor,  .\ssistain  Professor.  Instructor,  and  Lec- 
turer. In  live  schools  he  has  the  rank  of  Professor, 
in  three  Assistant  Professor,  in  three  Instructor,  while 
the  others  ajjpear  in  one  school  each.  Eighteen  schools 
gave  the  .salary  the  individual  receives  for  the  aca- 
demic year  ;  lifteen  did  not.  The  salaries  ranged  from 
$1.700'to  $5,200.  I-'our  schools  rei)orted  $3,000.  three 
$.1..300.  two  .$.3,200.  two  $.3,800,  and  the  other  salaries 
represent  one  school  each.  The  average  salarv  was 
.S.3,130. 

Thirteen  -chools  indicated  that  the  ])ers(jn  respon- 
sible for  the  audio-visual  work  taught  cour.ses  in  the 
area;  eight  re])lied  that  he  did  not;  twelve  did  not 
answer  the  (|nestion. 

Six  re])lies  stated  that  the  one  in  charge  of  the 
;iudio-visual  program  taught  cour.ses  in  .some  other 
held;  thirteen  indicated  that  he  did  not;  fourteen  did 
not  answer  the  ((uestion.  I""our  .schools  report  educa- 
tion as  a  second  teaching  subject,  one  iMiglish  and  jour- 
nalism as  combination  subjects,  and  one  political  sci- 
ence. 

Replies  to  the  (|uestion,  "What  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  most  desirable  .set-up  for  an  audio-visual  pro- 
gram in  a  school  similar  to  your  own?"  provide  inter- 
esting and  helpful  insights  into  current  thinking  and 
plaiming.    In  general  they  reveal : 

(1)  a  growing  awareness  of  the  ])otentiaIiiies  inher- 
ent in  this  type  of  instruction, 

(2)  the  need  for  a  centralized  service  which  i)erme- 
ates  the  classnjoms  of  the  cam])ns  as  well  as  those  of 
outlying  schools, 

(3)  a  desire  that  the  program  be  in  charge  of  a 
capable  person  who  would  receive  academic  rank  and 
salary  commen.surate  with  his  (|nalilications  and  respon- 
sibilities, and 

(4)  the  desire  to  have  each  staff  member  and  student 
familiar  with  the  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment 
])ertaining  to  bis  respective  held. 
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Visualiziiiir  Democracy 

Afi'w  weeks  aj^o  (in  tlic  September  9  issue  of 
l.ifi\  to  he  exact)  my  attention  was  arrested 
l)y  that  striking  two  pajje  ])icture  story  "What 
is  Democracy?  Evatt  Tells  the  World."  It  start- 
ed me  thinking. 

The  circumstances  that  jjave  rise  to  that  partic- 
ular news  story  was  a  simple  question  asked  by  a 
Swiss  correspondent  of  Herbert  Vere  Evatt.  For- 
eign Minister  of  Australia,  at  a  j^ress  conference 
in  Paris.  "Alen  are  fighting  in  various  ])arts  of 
the  world  and  invariably  the  word  "democracy'  is 
used  bv  both  sides  to  define  their  motives.  Mr. 
ICvatt.  what  is  democracy?" 

That  part  of  Evatt"s  rejily  to  this  basic  ques- 
tion, reprinted  in  Life,  was  in  simple  understand- 
able language ;  it  should  be  repeated  and  retold, 
but  not  here,  for  that's  not  the  ])oint.  That  ques- 
tion, "What  is  Democracy' ?"  is  a  (|uestion  that  is 
being  asked  and  answered  verbally  a  thousand  times 
<laily  in  the  classrooms  of  America,  yet  so  far  as 
the  behavior  is  concerned  of  large  numbers  of  those 
who  verbalize  their  belief  in  democracy,  the  word 
remains  an  abstraction  devoid  of  real  meaning. 


The  film  on  "Despotism"  offers  the  reminder  that  any  com- 
munity can  be  rated  on  the  scale  running  all  the  way  from 
democracy  to  despotism. 

Here  is  the  greatest  challenge  and  opportunity 
that  i)ro(lucers  of  audio-visual  materials  for  in- 
struction have  ever  had.  Surely  if  the  motion 
picture,  and  the  filmstrip,  and  the  transcription, 
have  the  great  ])ower  that  we  attribute  to  them 
])hiloso])hically,  then  surely  more  can  be  done  than 
has  been  done  to  utilize  these  media  to  make  more 
real  and  inore  meaningful  the  abstraction  "democ- 
racy." 

This  is  a  tough  assignment,  and  there's  no 
doubt  that  many  an  earnest  writer  and  producer 
have  given  up  in  their  attempt  to  ])roduce  just 
that    kind    of    material.      I've   been    told    that    En- 
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c}clo])aedia  liritannica's  staff  and  advist)rs  strug- 
gled for  months  to  ])roduce  their  noteworthy  pair 
of  films,  Dfiiiocracy  and  Dcs/yotisiii.  But  they're 
not  enough,  contribution  that  they  are  to  the 
field:  we  need  more  and  still  better  attacks  on  the 


Frank  Sinatra 
tells  young 
people  the 
meaning  of 
true  democ- 
racy. (From 
"The  House  I 
Live  In",  RKO 
production 
released  to 
schools  by 
Young  America 
Films.) 


])roblem  of  visualizing  democracy.  It  is  not  a 
job  for  a  single  picture,  or  a  pair  of  pictures ;  there 
is   a  need    for  many   pictures. 

There's  another  ])icture,  recently  released  for 
schools,  titled  The  House  I  Live  In,  which  may 
be  related  to  visualizing  democracy.  This  picture 
has  an  apjieal  to  high  school  girls  (in  Frank  Sina- 
tra) that  few  ])ictures  shown  in  classrooms  can 
(or  maybe  should)  have,  but  basically  the  picture 
is  for  the  most  jiart  just  a  guy — and  a  very  pojni- 
lar  one  at  that — verbalizing  about  democracy. 
Don't  misunderstand  me  though,  if  adolescents 
will  listen  more  attentively  to  the  words  describ- 
ing democrac}-  when  they're  sung  by  Sinatra,  let  him 
sing. 

There's  another  element  in  that  picture,  how- 
ever, which  needs  to  be  considered  in  the  produc- 
tion   of    pictures    to    iiiterpret    democracy.      Too    fre- 


The  filiii  Oil     Democracy"  shows  how  a  community  works 

to  balance  its  economy  and  enlighten  its  citizens  to  achieve 

shared  power  and  shared  respect. 
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quently  the  makers  of  our  educational  sound  pic- 
tures start  first  with  a  verbalized  commentary  and 
then  try  to  illustrate  the  words.  Far  too  often 
the  total  result  is  nothing  but  a  verbalization  and 
not  a  visualization.  Words  have  great  power 
and  efficiency  in  the  compressing  of  ideas.  But 
that  isn't  what  is  needed  in  defining  democracy. 
We  need  vivid,  real,  and  convincing  incidents  to 
dramatize  the   meaning  of  democracy. 

In  the  Sinatra  picture  there  is  only  one  drama- 
tized incident — when  the  boys  gang  up  on  another 
because  of  his  religion.  The  dramatization  is  not 
real  or  convir.cing  enough,  but  it  is  a  specific ; 
and  that's  what's  needed.  We  need  many  examples 
of  specific  instances  to  show  and  demonstrate 
what  is  meant  by  democracy. 

Only  recently  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  picture 
that  has  been  used  in  classrooms  for  many  years. 
Maybe  you've  seen  it — the  TFC  picture  Tlie  Story 
That  Couldn't  Be  Printed.  This  story  from  the  life 
of  John  Peter  Zenger  is  masterfully  and  movingly 
told.  The  meaning  of  "freedom  of  the  press"  is  par- 
tially defined  by  dramatizing  vividly  what  it  meant 
to  Zenger.  The  picture  visualizes  an  important  in- 
cident in  the  historic  development  of  democratic  con- 
cepts in  this  country  and  provokes  thinking  about  its 
meaning  for  today. 

Now  back  to  "Evatt  Tells  the  \\'orld."  Just  in 
case  some  producer  turns  to  his  September  9  issue 
of  Life  maybe  1  can  illustrate  the  point  in  another 
way.  Here's  a  part  of  Evatt's  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  Democracy?"  .... 

"After  a  government  is  elected  by  the  people,  democ- 
racy means  that  the  verdict  of  the  people  must  be 
respected  by  the  people.  To  try  and  get  rid  of  an 
elected  government  by  violence  or  for  the  government 
to  get  rid  of  its  opposition  by  violence,  that  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  democracy.  It  is  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  accept  defeat  until  that  defeat  can 
be  reversed  by  constitutional  means." 

Now  I  can  imagine  some  film  producer  using  such 
words  verbatim  for  a  commentary,  and  I  can  imagine 
how  the  picture  column  of  his  script  might  look.  Four 
quick  scenes  to  illustrate  those  words : 

1.  Election   night — people   cheering 

2.  Mob   .scene — foreign  land 

3.  Firing  squad — foreign  country 

4.  Defeated  candidate  tearing  pages   from   calendar 
That  might  pass  for  a  motion  picture,  but  we  don't 

need  that  kind.  Rather,  in  those  words  spoken  by 
Evatt  in  Paris  is  the  material  for  dramatic  visualiza- 
tion. I  can  imagine  the  power  of  the  sound  motion 
picture  medium  being  used  to  dramatize  and  give 
meaning  to  this  concept.  I  can  imagine  the  story  un- 
forgettably told  in  two  juxtapo.sed  incidents,  that  would 
visualize  this  aspect  of  democracy  and  its  antithesis. 
Maybe  there's  another  aspect  to  the  teaching  of 
democracy  that  is  just  as  important,  or  even  more  im- 
portant, than  knowing  what  democracy  is.  And  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  a  still  stronger  argument  for  bringing 
the  full  power  of  the  motion  picture  to  bear  upon  this 
problem.  How  we  behave  depends  upon  how  we  feel, 
as  well  as  upon  what  we  kiion'.  Not  only  must  we 
know   how    to   act    democratically,   we    must    want   to 


act  that  way.  Our  attitudes  must  favor  democratic 
ways.  There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the  motion 
picture  to  stir  people  emotionally  and  to  aflfect  their 
attitudes.  Some  of  this  power  should  be  put  to  work 
in  classroom  films  for  teaching  democracy.  Maybe 
some  of  the  Why  We  Fight  techniques  can  be  used 
in  attacking  the  prolilem  of  teaching  democracy. 

The  Audio-Visual  Budget 

(Concluded  from  page  438) 

purchasing  some  of  the  more  expensive  major  items 
of  equipment.  Surely  no  thinking  citizen  of  any 
community  would  object  to  spending  50c  per  pupil 
per  year  for  notably  increased  efficiency  in  the 
instruction  of  their  children. 

In  addition  to  the  money  allotted  to  be  spent  for 
film  rental,  maintenance  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  purchase  of  sujjplies,  some  provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment. The  tentative  list  of  visual  education  needs, 
drawn  up  as  a  part  of  the  educational  plan  of  the 
budget,  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  developing  a  one 
year,  and  a  long  term  or  five  year  spending  plan  for 
the  audio-visual  budget.  Items  can  be  listed  in  the 
order  of  the  urgency  of  their  need,  and  in  order  of 
the  contemplated  frequency  of  their  use.  Then 
the  most  essential  items  can  be  obtained  the  first 
year,  and  other  materials  in  succeeding  years.  For 
example,  it  would  be  advisable  to  buy  black  cur- 
tains for  darkening  a  room  before  buying  an 
opaque  projector  for  use  in  the  room.  Various 
interesting  comparisons  can  also  be  included  in 
the  spending  plan,  with  brief  explanations  of 
increases,  decreases,  etc.  One  might  compare 
this  year's  audio-visual  expenditures  with  next 
year's,  or  your  school's  expenditures  with  that  of 
other  similar  schools,  etc.  The  long  term  spend- 
ing plan  should  be  revised  annually  to  take  into 
account    changing   needs    and    circumstances. 

Recapitulation    of    Points    to    Remember   in 
Developing    the    Audio-Visual    Budget 

1.  Decide  on  a  basic  philosophy  or  educational 
plan. 

2.  Are  all  rooms  to  be  equipped  for  visual  educa- 
tion or,  is  a  centralized  projection  room  to  be 
used  ? 

3.  Provision  for  room  darkening  is  the  first  essen- 
tial. 

4.  Survey  your  school's  audio-visual  program 
to  determine  its  degree  of  adequacy  and  to 
discover  future  needs. 

5.  Plan  for  the  use  of  both  projected  and  non 
projected  visual   materials. 

6.  Compare  your  schools  program  with  that  of 
other  schools. 

7.  Ofl^er  proof  of  the  economy  and  efficiency  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  visual  aids. 

8.  Through  the  cooperative  efl^ort  of  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  develop  a  short  and 
long  term  budget. 

9.  Visual  education  materials  and  equipment 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  regular  school  funds. 

10.  Fifty  cents  per  pujMl  per  year  is  required  for  a 
minimum  program. 
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IF  Tm  ever  destined  to  receive  a  traffic  ticket,  I  hope 
I  get  it  in  Palo  Alto.  If  I  could  be  transformed 
to  a  school  boy  again,  style  1946,  I  would  choose 
Palo  Alto.  If  I  had  the  time  and  ability  to  organize 
my  community,  I  would  model  it  after  Palo  Alto. 
Where  else  in  the  world  can  you  work  off  a  traffic 
violation  by  helping  with  the  staging  of  a  show  ? 
What  other  school  system  gives  its  boys  and  girls  a 
week  to  ten  days  off  in  order  to  watch  or  partici- 
pate in  a  motion  picture  production?  What  other 
community  on  this  globe  of  ours  can  boast  of  .such 
fine,  willing  spirit  of  co-operation  ? 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  previewing 
this    colorful,    community-made    film    portraying    the 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 

trials  and  tribulations  of  the  boy  Titian  on  his  way 
up  to  becoming  the  renowned  painter.  I  congratulate 
Palo  Alto  and  especially  Mrs.  Robertson  on  this 
fine  production.  I'm  sure  that  every  one  who  sees 
this  film  will  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  for  fu- 
ture releases  from  this  spirited  community — this  first 
real  threat  to  Hollywood. 

Mrs.  Lillian  P.  Morley,  a  friend  of  the  Children's 
Productions  of  Palo  Alto,  has  given  us  the  following 
account  of  the  filming  of  "Titian."  D.  S. 


Enter:  The  Community-Made 
Motion  Picture— "Titian" 

WITH  the  completion  and  release  of  "Titian"  by 
Childrens  Productions  of  Palo  Alto,  California, 
a  new  type  of  children's  moving  picture  has  been  born. 
At  last  a  non-commercial  group  has  proved  that  such 
educational  incentive  films  can  be  made  with  a  mod- 
erate budget  and  combined  community  effort. 

Palo  Alto,  a  town  of  about  twenty -thousand  peo- 
l)le  has  virtually  sprung  from  the  head  of  Stanford 
University.  Daily  life  and  entertainment  there  have 
become  almost  synonymous  with  the  Community  Cen- 
ter. This  is,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  Palo  .Alto's  spirit. 
There  is  a  common  tie  between  all  groups — a  com- 
mon meeting  place  where  everyone  participates  and 
makes  plans.  Oddly  enough  the  town  has  no  paid 
officials.  The  mayor  receives  no  salary.  In  view  of 
this  cooperative  background,  it  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
derstand  how  "Titian"  came  about. 

Practically  all  of  the  work  on  "Titian"  has  l)een 
volunteer  work.  Where  ordinarily,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  .spend  at  least  forty  thousand  dollars  to  pro- 
duce such  a  forty  minute  sound  and  coolr  production, 
the  people  of  Palo  Alto  have  spent  very  little  for  es- 
sentials only,  such  as  films,  professional  script,  camera- 
men, sound  technicians,  and  materials  for  .scenery. 
Direction,  supervision,  acting,  all  production  wf)rk, 
and  research  liave  been  the  joint  voluntary  achieve- 
ment of  the  community. 

The  community  playhouse,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Hazel  Robertson,  is  the  exact  spot  where  the 
])ioneering  idea  originated.  Always,  week  in  and  week 
out,  the  playhouse  work  goes  on.  There  are  a  total  of 
sixteen  plays  produced  yearly.  It  is  a  project  designed 
primarily  to  keep  youngsters  off  the  streets  and  to 
divert  child  energies  into  constructive  channels.  The 
show,  in  other  words,  is  never  as  important  as  cliild 
participation  and  growth.  For  this  reason,  no  child 
may  have  a  leading  part  more  than  once,  and  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  good  actor  is  incidental.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  jobs  for  all  kinds  of  children  to  perform. 
Many  children  ])articipate  in  a  passive  way  by  observ- 
ing rehearsals  and  being  on  hand  for  errands. 


The  playhouse  is  practically  self-sustaining.  The 
township  pays  only  three  people,  one  of  these  part 
time.  Tickets  to  plays  are  fifteen  cents  each.  Mem- 
bership is  fifty  cents  a  year.  In  a  true  cooperative 
manner,  when  a  child  cannot  afford  the  membership 
fee,  he  is  encouraged  to  earn  the  money  by  doing  odd 
jobs,  such  as,  picking  up  pins  with  a  magnet,  or  ar- 
ranging book  shelves.  Never  is  the  work  exchanged 
for  the  membership.  The  child  is  paid  and  then 
must  purchase  his  membership  card  personally,  as  ev- 
eryone else. 

Besides  operating  on  a  fifty-two  week  basis,  the 
playhouse  has  two  groups  of  high  school  students 
doing  road  work.  There  is  a  play  on  tour  now 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  a  Japanese  girl  who  re- 
turns from  a  Nisei  Camp  to  her  former  community.  It 
was  in  the  supervision  of  the  Road  Plays  that  Mrs. 
Robertson  began  to  feel  the  limitations  of  the  play  as 
a  medium.  She  realized  that  well  produced,  timely 
plays,  and  many  adaptations  of  "best  books"  (for 
that  is  the  chief  bill-of-fare)  were  reaching  but  a 
handful  of  children.  These  children  were  already  en- 
joying   urban    ad\antages.     It    is    the    midtitudes    of 


Cobbler  scolds  Titian  for  painting  instead  of  working. 
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diiUlren  starving  I'nr  inciital  stimulation  ni  the 
poor  mining  towns,  in  the  isolated  rural  com- 
munities of  the  deep  soiuli.  and  elsewhere,  who  must 
be  reached. 

Films  are  the  ideal  medium  for  this,  hut  fanta.stic 
costs  of  production  and  complete  ignorance  of  the 
techniques  were  seemingly  imcontiuerablc  barriers. 
Outside  of  Palo  .\lto,  these  would  appear  unconquer- 
able. For  this  community  with  its  wonderful  ])opu1ar 
support,  the  idea  was  almost  natural. 

As  in  other  play  productions,  the  adult  actors  and 
assistants  came  from  the  Drama  and  Motion  Picture 
Departments  of  Stanford  University.  Music  Depart- 
ments of  both  Stanford  University  and  the  San  Jose 
State  College  provided  the  orchestra  and  musical  re- 
.search.  The  music  for  the  jiicture.  now  known  as  the 
"Titian  Suite"  was  composed  for  the  event  by  William 
Bergsma.  a  pupil  of  Ploward  Hanson,  .\udience  re- 
action had  been  well  te.sted  by  the  play  from  which 
the  movie  is  adapted,  and  by  stories  and  li1)rary  dis- 
plays on  the  artist  and  his  i)eriod.  Slides,  available 
for  classroom  use.  and  ;Bulemonstration  kit,  were  as- 
sembled after  meticulous   research. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  film  the  story  of 
the  boy  painter,  Palo  .Mto  began  to  hum  with  enthu- 
siastic workers.  Production  proved  of  great  value  to 
them  as  stimulus  for  community  action.  The  call 
for  a  donkey  to  be  used  in  the  film,  brought  forth  ten 
offers.  When  the  stage  hands  found  that  the  scenery 
for  movies  was  too  heavy  for  them  to  move,  they 
simply  enli.sted  their  father.s.  \\hen  a  large  proces- 
sion was  needed,  and  outdoor  scenes  were  being  shot 
in  the  country,  a  gala  ))icnic  was  i)lanned  and  a  happy 
time  eiijoved  by  all.  Limches  and  snacks  for  crew  and 
cast  were  usually  eaten  at  the  i)!ayhouse.  Xeighborly 
town-folk  contributed  si)ecial  .savory  dishes,  sent  home- 
made pies  and  cookies.  Costuming  and  scenery  con- 
struction became  a  community  responsibility  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  trafl'ic  violators  the  choice  of  jjay- 
ing  a  tine  or  "working  if  off"  at  the  i)layhouse.  It 
was  the  thing  in  Palo  .\lto  to  assist  in  the  makinj/  of 
the  film.  The  ])opulace  is  eager  lo  launch  a  ik-w 
project. 

The  shooting  of  "Titian"  took  ten  eighl-hi>ur  days. 
A  project  of  this  intensity  should  re(|uire  a  great  deal 
longer,  but  the  beautiful  California  flowers  remain  in 
full  bloom  for  just  that  long,  and  they  had  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  scenery,  lie.sides.  there  was  not 
a  lavish  supply  of  film.  The  ration  was  at  a  minimum. 
Public  schools  were  dismissed  for  the  whole  period  of 
shooting.  It  was  considered  an  ex])erience  of  educa- 
tional moment  for  all. 

The  results  of  all  this  effort  are  far  from  perfect. 
There  are  manv  things  to  improve  in  the  ne.\t  filming, 
but  the  important  step  has  been  made.  Our  children 
deserve  to  be  represented  by  a  moving  ])icture  jiroduc- 
tion  group  which  has  the  child's  welfare  and  mental 
growth  as  its  only  incentive.  There  is  every  ho])e  that 
other  communities,  settlement  houses,  and  children's 
drama  clubs,  in  conjunction  with  collegiate  and  adult 
drama  groups  will  take  courage  from  this  pioneering 
success.  Everyone  agrees  to  the  dire  need  for  incen- 
tive educational  and  fictional  movies  for  children.  Here 
is  one  ])ractical)le  way  of  producing  them! 


Teachers  Learn  Audio-Visual  Techniques 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Crakes.  Fducational  Consultant  for 
the  DeVry  Corporation  (in  dark  suit),  who  conducted 
a  six  weeks'  Audio-\'isuaI  .Aids  course  at  North- 
western University  during  the  School  of  Education 
Summer   .Session,   explains   the   "why"   and   "how"   of 


Northwestern  Summer  School  Group. 

camera  techni(|ue  to  his  class  as  one  of  his  male  stu- 
dents operates  the  l)e\ry  16nim.  Movie  Camera. 

In  addition  to  instruction  in  the  production  of  motion 
pictures,  film  strips  and  slides,  lectures,  demonstration.^ 
and  clinics  were  held  to  afford  the  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  function  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
learning  processes. 


STATEMENT    OK    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCILATION. 
ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON(;RESS  OF  AlHU'ST  24.  1912 

Of  The  Educational  Screen,  published  monthly  except  July  and  August, 
at  Pontiac,  111.,  for  October  1.  1946.  State  of  Ulinois.  County  of  Cook,  ss 
Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Nelson  I^.  Greene,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  i)ublisher  of  'I'lie  Edu- 
cational Screen,  and  that  the  followiuK  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership.  manaKement  land  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation  (.  etc..  <if  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  above  caption,  required  by  the  .Act  of  AuBust  24.  1912. 
as  amended  by  act  of  March  3,  l'M:i,  embodied  in  section  .'iST.  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  pi-inted  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-\vit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Nelson  L.  Greene,  64  East 
Lake  St..  Chicago,  Ul.  :  Editor,  Nelson  L.  Greene,  64  East  I..ake  St.. 
Chicago,  111. ;  Managing  Editor.  Josephine  Hoffman  :  Husiness  Manager. 
Evelyn  J.   Baker. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  The  Educational  Screen.  Inc..  64  E.  Ijike 
Street.  Chicago,  III.  :  Nelson  L.  Greene.  58:i6  Stony  Island  Ave..  Chi- 
cago ■  Marguerite  Orndorff.  7022  Warwick  Rd..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Marie 
Craig.   White   Plains.   N.   Y..  Estate  of  J.   J.    Weber.    Bay   City.   Texas. 

:i.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holding  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amounts  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  I  If  there  are  none,  so  itate.  I 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  luimes  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  :  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  othr  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  ownr :  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association  oi-  corporation  has  an.v  interest,  direct  or  in- 
direct, in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

NELSON  L.  GREENE.   Publisher, 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    2nd    day    of    October,    1946. 
VIRGINIA     DANIELS    ALLEN. 

Notary   Public. 

(My   commission   expires  June   'i,    Ht.'iO.I 
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The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthlv   Dmest 


EITA  SCHNEIDER  RESS.  Edit... 


UTILIZATION 

•  Music  Films  in  Education — Helen  C.  Dill — .\li(sic  I'.du- 
calor/  Joiinial   .ii:6i   JiDic,    1946. 

The  author  i>  chairman  of  the  I-"ilni  Music  and  I'rojcction 
K(|uipmcnt  Division  of  the  Music  Kducators'  National 
Conference  Committee  on  Audio-\isuaI  Aids.  A  survey 
sent  out  in  February.  1946  yielded  replies  from  80  echica- 
tors.  including  17  su])ervisors  of  music  in  cities  100,00(1  or 
over;  14  supervisors  in  smaller  cities;  5  state  supervisors; 
4  county  supervisors;  11  instructors  in  college;  and  14 
university  instructors.  Films  are  seldom  used  in  music 
education,  only  73%  indicating  that  the  schools  use  films 
often  but  not  fur  niiisii.  Subjects  on  which  good  films  are 
needed  included:  fundamentals  of  sin.ging,  of  playing  an 
instrument,  of  conducting:  Iiow  instruments  have  grown  up. 
teaching  world  culture  through  native  songs,  dances  and 
instruments;  contem])orary  artists,  the  symi)liony  orchestra, 
etc. 

Other  articles  previously  i)ublishcd  hy  the  Connnitlee  in 
the  same  journal  are:  "Cinderella  of  the  Cinema"  hy  Miklos 
Rosza  (Jan. -Feb.  1946),  and  "Music  of  the  .Vnimated  Pic- 
tures"  by   Jose   Rodriguez    (.April.    1946). 

•  A  Film  Program  for  Social  Living — Dina  .\1.  I'.leich, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  Jr.  High  .School,  N.  V.  C. — 
Wif/Zi  Pniiits  (Magazine  of  the  High  Schools  of  New 
York  City,  published  at  tlie  Board  of  Education)  Sei)- 
tember.    1946  p.   .31. 

.\n    outstanding    article,    describing    how    tilnis    are    used 
for   instruction   in    the   classroom,   and    for   developing   atti- 
tudes.    .\    Visual    Instruction    Committee    of    teachers    has 
steered   the   program,   evaluating  and   planning   throughout. 
The  program  included : 
a)    -\    series    of    5    discussions    based    on    human    relations 
films,   under   the   direction   of  the   Clinic    Psychologist 
and    the    classroom    teacher    as    part    of    the    guidance 
curriculum, 
h)   .Imcricaiia  All   (March  of  Time)    shown   to  all  classes 
of   the   school   in   the   auditorium,    with    discussion   led 
hy  the  Community  Center  teacher. 

c)  YMC.\  film  showing  the  activities  of  the  various  clubs 
was  used  to  nuitivate  interest  in  joining  clubs  instead 
of  a  gang. 

d)  ^'outhhuilders  (a  significant  club  movement  through- 
out the  city)  participated  in  a  panel  discussion  at  the 
American    Museum  of  National   History    Film   l-'orum. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  total  program  of  film 
use  in  the  school  would  now  be  divided  between  the  use 
of  selected  instructional  films  in  the  classroom,  and  good 
films  for  discussion  and  human  relations  in  the  auditorium. 
The  article  then  lists  films  used,  and  some  of  the  ways  ni 
uhich  specific  groups  made  use  of  them.  The  original 
article    is    recommended. 

•  "How  to  Do  It"  Series.  National  Council  f(n-  the  Social 
Studies.  1201  I6th  St..  X.  \V..  Washin.gton  6,  O.  C.  lOc 
each. 

\o.  1      How  to  Use  a  Motion  Picture— W'm.  11.  Hartley. 

.\  concise  summary  of  motion  picture  use:  the  values  of 
motion  jiictures.  the  tyjics  and  sources  of  films,  the  steps 
in  use  of  films,  including  preview  and  preparation  by  the 
teacher,  the  need  for  follow-up  and  (at  times)  repeated 
showings.    .\n   excellent   short-cut   for  Iinsy  teachers. 

\o.  1  How  to  Use  a  Textbook^W  illiam  H.  Cartwright. 
L'niversity  High  School.  I'niversity  of  .Minne- 
sota. 

The  te.Ntbook  is  probably  the  best  single  tool  available 
to    the    social    studies    teacher.      I'he    fact    that    it    may    he 


misused  is   not  a   criticism   of  the  tool   but  of  the   training 
or  ability  of  the  crattsman. 

Xo.  .1     How  to  Use  Local  History — 1-Mla  -\.  Hawkinson, 

State    Teachers  College,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
An    excellent    review    of    the    techni(|ues    and    the    many 
v;ilues  to  be  gained   from   using  the  resources  of  the  local 
environment.    Highly  recommended. 

Xo.  4     How  to  Make  a  Bulletin  Board  Effective — Edwin 

M.    Barton.    Flizabeth.    X.    J.    and    George    B. 

Robinson.  New  Brunswick,  X.  J. 

What    types   of   material   can    effectively    be   displayed   in 

the  classroom,  some  of  the  good  sources  of  materials,  and 

some   of  the   methods   of  arrangin.g  a   .good   display.     \'ery 

useful;    would    l)e    improved   with   appropriate   illustrations. 

•  Cameras  and  Classrooms — Reese  Wade,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. — Catliolic  Scliool  Jonnuil,  June,  1946   p. 194. 

-A  recapitulation  of  the  great  value  of  the  classroom  film. 
.\(!ds  nothing  to  the  literature  in  this  field, 

•  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Social  Education — A  Commission 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  -Social  Studies — I'ilm 
and  Radio  Guide  12:27  .April,   1946. 

Pile  Commission  recommends  that:  teachers  and  laymen 
recognize  the  values  of  visual  and  auditory  aids;  individual 
teachers,  private  and  public  agencies,  and  educational  or- 
ganizations undertake  further  research  in  methods  of  use; 
colleges  and  universities  establish  more  courses  and,  work- 
shops for  training  teachers  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids; 
educational  organizations  (including  the  Xational  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies)  collaborate  with  producers  in  the 
production  of  materials  for  social  studies;  the  supply  of 
multiple  copies  of  visual  aids  and  recordings  be  increased 
and  made  more  readily  accessible;  boards  of  education 
erpiip  classrooms  adeipiatcly,  and  that  the  Xational  Council 
for  the  Social  .Studies  undertake  a  study  of  the  e<|uipnieiit 
needed   and   issue   recommendations. 

MOTION   PICTURE   CLUBS 

•  Mcvie  Clubs  Can  Be  Fun — Kdward  1'.  Myers — I'ofiihir 
I'holonml^hy.   May.   1946,  p.  9S. 

\'ery  useful  account  of  the  experience  of  the  Iniversity 
of  Chicago  Documentary  Film  (iroup.  The  club  affords 
an  opportunity  for  seeing  outstanding  documentary  films 
and  revivals  of  screen  classics.  It  also  serves  those  inter- 
ested in  the  art  of  the  cinema  by  means  of  a  production 
group. 

The  article  is  written  as  suggestive  of  what  groui)s  every- 
where might  do  with  similar  good  results.  It  is  a  long, 
carefully-planned  article  with  specific  advice  on  programs, 
sources,  ])rojection  techni<pie.  and  so  on.  Consult  the 
original. 

•  Conference  on  Children  and  the  Cinema — Barbara  l.ow 
.Vci.'  lira  27:138   May.   194(.. 

Report  of  a  conference  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Cinema 
Committee  of  the  Xational  Council  of  Women  of  (ireat 
Britain  and  the  British  l'"ilni  Institute.  Discussions  and 
addresses  at  the  conference  revealed  that  the  current  move- 
ment of  children's  "dubs"  in  the  (iaumont-Britisli  aiul 
Odeon  theater  chains  has  its  good  and  cpiestionable  asixcts, 
h'or  example,  one  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  motto  which 
the  enthusiastic  youngsters  sing  in  unison:  "We're  a  Thou- 
sand Strong,  So  We  Can't  Be  Wrong,"  smacks  of  dan- 
gerous Xazi  regimentation!  There  are  desirable  aspects  of 
the  pro.gram,  and  the  author  recommends  that  further  stinly 
he  made  by  educators,  psychologists,   doctors,  and  the  like. 

.\    note   informs   us   that   an    .Advisory    Council   on    Chil- 
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dren's  Entertainment  has  been  set  up  by  Arthur  Rank 
(represented  by  Mary  Field).  The  Council  includes  edu- 
cators, representatives  of  the  British  Ministry  of  P^ducation, 
the  B.B.C.,  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  and  others. 
The  Council  is  to  advise  on  the  kinds  of  films  that  should 
be  produced  especially  for  children,  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
These  would  be  shown  first  in  the  G-B  and  Odeon  "clubs", 
and   later  to  audiences   everywhere. 

PHOTOPLAY  APPRECIATION 

•  Children's    Matinee  —  A.    O'Buen  —  Parents'    Magacinc. 
September,   1946  p.   158. 

Describes  a  community  in  Oregon  where  matinee  pro- 
grams were  held  each  Saturday  for  children  6  to  10  years 
old.  The  program  was  about  I'A  hours  long,  the  "feature" 
lasting  about  20  minutes.  This  was  usually  a  film  from 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  It  was  combined  with 
a  musical,  an  animal  film  and  a  comedy.  The  shows  were 
held  in  a  local  housing  project  and  the  equipment  and 
operator  were  donated.  The  average  cost  for  each  program 
was  about  $4.50,  defrayed  by  a  small  admission  charge. 

The  programs  were  planned  by  a  committee  of  3  mem- 
bers of  the  P.T.A.  Publicity  was  secured  through  the  local 
newspaper  and  announcements  in  the  first  3  grades  at  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  matinee  series  was  regarded  as  highly  successful, 
although  it  is  hoped  that  better  films  for  young  children 
will  become  available. 

PERIODICALS 

•  Documentary    News    Letter— vol.    6   no.    53     May-June, 
1946.    Film  Centre,  34  Soho  Squ.,  London  WI,  England. 

This  stimulating  publication  for  workers  in  the  documen- 
tary film  movement  includes  an  editorial  "Can  We  See  Our 
Feet?"  in  which  the  trend  is  noted  to  be  away  from  the 
social  interpretation  of  current  problems,  but  rather  a  re- 
porting style  where  obstacles  and  weaknesses  are  side- 
stepped. "Documentary  is  on  the  one  hand  producing 
educational,  instructive  and  descriptive  films  excellently 
and  in  large  numbers,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  neglecting 
the  production  of  social  documentaries." 

"Films  in  Schools"  is  a  news  item  of  a  conference  held 
on  May  20th  last  at  the  Ministry  of  Education,  with  Miss 
Ellen  Wilkinson  presiding.  A  committee  of  teachers  was 
established,  with  the  Ministry  included,  to  draw  up  pro- 
grams of  films  needed  for  education.  The  Ministry  would 
arrange  for  the  production  of  such  films,  and  consultants 
would  include  the   Ministry,  teachers  and  film  makers. 

"The  Visual  Unit"  describes  a  new  project  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education.  A  variety  of  study  materials  and  visual 
aids  will  be  produced  to  be  used  in  teaching  a  given  sub- 
ject or  topic.  The  first  unit  is  planned  on  "Local  Studies." 
It  will  include  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  models,  posters,  illus- 
trated booklets,  etc. 

•  Sight  and   Sound — vol.   15   no.   57    Spring,   1946    British 
Film  Institute,  4  Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  1. 

"Educational  Films — Which  Way  Now?"  by  Ken  Anna- 
kin  (p. 33)  is  very  stimulating  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
teachers  and  producers.  The  author  is  a  documentary  film 
maker  who  wanders  into  the  Dartington  Hall  Film  Unit, 
where  teacher-amateurs  project  some  of  their  films.  He  is 
surprised  to  find  that  at  least  two  of  these  were  very  inter- 
esting and  instructional  without  any  film  tricks  or  profes- 
sional editing.  Later,  when  he  projects  one  of  his  own 
documentaries,  desigEied  for  theater  audiences  in  wartime, 
he  is  struck  with  a  realization  that  although  his  film  was 
cinematically  superior,  it  was  unsuitcd  to  a  school  audience. 
"Though  the  4  dialect  commentators  had  provided  a  pleas- 
ing human  touch  on  35inm.,  I  now  found  that  on  16mm. 
they  needed  definite  attention  and  concentration.  I  felt  my 
attention  being  split  between  visual  and  sound.  The  two 
were  not  'married'  as  in  normal  cinema  screening." 

The  author  then  admits  that  silent  films  still  have  their 
place  in  instruction,  because  the  mind  is  more  at  rest,  and 


the  tempo  is  more  leisurely.  Ai\A  the  silent  ones  cost  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  needed  to  produce  a  sound  film. 

Films  must  be  made  either  for  education  or  for  the 
theater.  Those  intended  for  the  theater  must  compare  in 
quality  and  technique  with  the  other  subjects  on  the  pro- 
gram. As  for  educational  films,  there  are  thousands  of 
simple  lessons  crying  out  to  be  taught  to  children  by  film, 
and  these  should  be  produced  as  cheaply  and  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

This  leads  to  a  proposal  that  teachers  be  allowed  to 
examine  some  of  the  footage  in  stock-shot  libraries,  and 
use  these  with  the  editing  assistance  of  professional  tech- 
nicians. Silent  subjects  of  this  type  would  also  be  useful 
in  other  countries. 

•  The  Films  and  Education — A\^^•  Zealand  Education 
Gazette,  25:181  July   1,   1946. 

A  keen  interest  in  audio-visual  education  is  evident  from 
news  items  in  this  and  other  issues  of  the  Gazette.  This 
issue  contains  an  appreciation  and  appraisal  of  the  movie, 
Henry  ] '.  The  film  stands  up  very  well  when  compared 
with  the  original  Shakespeare  play  and  its  rendition  on  the 
stage. 

•  Building  America — "Public  Health"  vol.  11,  no.  6  Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

A  serious  and  forward-looking  interpretation  of  the  pub- 
He  health  problem  in  the  U.  S.  It  gives  a  history  of  the 
public  health  movement  in  this  country  and  indicates,  with 
graphic  illustrations  and  photographs,  the  status  of  medical 
and  health  services  for  the  population.  Would  be  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  information  in  high  school  classes  or  adult 
study  groups  interested  in  understanding  current  legislation. 

•  Cine-Kodak  News — popular  Kodak  publication,  has  re- 
appeared after  a  four-year  suspension.    This  informative 

and  up-to-date  amateur  movie-making  magazine  is  auto- 
matically distributed  without  charge  to  all  active  home 
movie  makers,  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Reduced  in  size,  but  with  more  pages  added  and  with  the 
use  of  color  considerably  increased,  the  publication  is  bring- 
ing readers  a  "refresher  course"  in  home  movie  making  in 
its  first  postwar  i'^sue.  Titled  an  "Introductory  Issue."  this 
first  Cine-Kodak  News — 1946  style — stresses  the  fundamen- 
tals of  good  movies;  easy  movies;  movies  that  are  fun  to 
take  and  to  show. 

Future  issues  will  be  published  as  frequently  as  paper 
supplies  permit,  and  will  contain  seasonal  and  instructive 
articles  of  interest  ot  all  movie  makers.  In  addition,  as  in 
the  past,  the  editors  offer  a  free  review  and  criticism  serv- 
ice to  all  movie  makers  who  want  to  improve  their  movie 
making. 

AUDITORY   AIDS 

•  Possibilities  for  Use  of  Radio,  Phonograph  and  Record- 
ing Equipment — Roy  W.  Gilbert — Arizona  Teacher-Par- 
ent, 34:16. 

The  article  is  based  on  the  experiences  at  Madison  School, 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  A  two-way  communicating  system  with  40 
sub-stations  is  located  in  the  office  of  the  principal's  secretary. 
There  are  also  speakers  on  the  playground.  In  addition  to  the 
two-way  communicating  method  possible,  between  classroom 
and  office,  radio  programs  may  be  tuned  in  to  any  or  all  rooms. 
Records  and  transcriptions  may  also  be  heard.  Class  "broad- 
casting" in  the  auditorium,  or  to  all  the  other  classes,  is  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  children.  Recording  equipment  is  used  to  make 
a  rcord  of  children's  plays  and  to  help  improve  diction.  Al- 
though audio  equipment  cannot  be  claimed  to  hold  the  answer 
for  all  instructional  problems,  it  does  have  great  possibilities  to 
bring  interesting  educational  experiences  to  the  child. 

•  FM — Science    lllnstrnted.     May,    1946     p.42. 
"Something  is  happening  to  radio,  and  listeners  shouldn't 

miss  it."  This  refers  to  the  time  when  FM  will  be  trans- 
mitted on  a  nation-wide  scale.  In  popular,  clear  style  the 
article  gives  a  background  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
FM.    Besides  the  vastly  improved  radio  reception  that  FM 

(Concluded  on  faiie  472) 
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Third  International  Workshop 
In  Visual  Education 

OVER  two  hundred  and  fifty  leaders  in  the  field  of 
audio-visual  religious  education,  representing  near- 
l}'  forty  Protestant  church  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  gathered  at  the  Northern  Baptist  As- 
sembly. Green  Lake.  Wisconsin,  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 2-7  for  the  Third  Annual  International  Work- 
shop in  Visual  Education. 

The  six-day  program  featured  visualized  worship 
services  each  morning  and  each  evening,  morning 
forums,  and  morning  and  afternoon  workshop  groups. 
Film   reviews   followed   the  evening   worship  services. 

Rev.  James  K.  Friedrich.  producer  of  Cathedral 
Films.  Hollywood,  one  of  the  guest  speakers,  told  in- 
formally the  story  behind  his  organization  and  discuss- 
ed its  plans  for  the  future.  Two  of  the  latest  Cathe- 
dral films,  Go  Forth,  which  was  made  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  For  All  People,  made  for  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  were  screened  and  well  received. 

An  ambitious  program  of  church  film  productions 
was  outlined  on  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday 
morning  by  Paul  F.  Heard,  executive  secretary  of  the 
newly-formed  Protestant  Film  Commission.  Mr. 
Heard  screened  several  Navy  training  films  to  illus- 
trate certain  advanced  techniques  to  be  utilized  in 
Commission  productions. 

A  special  workshop  group  composed  of  editors, 
lesson  writers,  visual  education  leaders  from  over  a 
dozen  denominations  tackled  the  problems  involved 
in  integrating  visual  aids  into  the  curriculum.  They 
studied  carefully  the  changes  that  would  need  to  be 
made  in  Sunday  school  lessons,  weekday  and  vacation 
school  units,  to  take  advantage  of  new  developments  in 
the  visual  method  of  teaching.  This  group  was  led  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Bowen,  executive  editor  of  the  editorial 
division  of  the  Methodist  board  of  education. 

The  use  of  visual  materials  and  the  visual  method 
was  studied  in  five  groups:  Miss  Elsie  Miller,  of  the 
Children's  Department  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, led  the  group  on  "Using  Visual  Materials  In 
the  Children's  Curriculum" ;  Dr.  Frank  McKibben, 
of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  led  the  group  on  "Using 
Visual  Materials  In  The  Youth  Curriculum" ;  "Visual 
Materials  In  Worship"  was  led  by  Rev.  Lloyd  R. 
Krepps.  visual  aids  counselor  in  the  Northeast  Ohio 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church ;  "Film  Forums" 
was  led  by  Miss  Margaret  Carter,  U.S.  distribution 
director  for  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada ;  and 
Dr.  S.  Franklin  Mack,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  led  the  group  which  studied  "Visual 
Materials  in  Missionary.  Social,  and  World  Educa- 
tion". 

Other  workshop  groups  included  "Introduction  To 
Visual  Education",  Rev.  Harry  Spencer,  leader;  "Re- 
gional  Programs   of  Visual   Education",   led   by  Rev. 


Frank  A.  Liudhorst ;  and  "Visual  Method  In  Leader- 
ship Education",  by  Rev.  Alexander  Batchelor  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Xander  Sheeder. 

The  afternoon  workshop  groups  were:  "Distribution 
of  Visual  Materials."  Rev.  William  L.  Rogers,  leader; 
"Making  Non-Photographic  Visual  Aids",  led  by  Mrs. 
August  Beck;  "Church-Made  Films  and  Slides",  by 
Rev.  Allison  R.  Heaps ;  "An  Introduction  To  Photog- 
raphy", by  Dr.  John  C.  Trevor;  and,  "Audio-Mater- 
ials and  Methods",  which  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Pearl  Rosser. 

These  daily  work  groups  indicate  clearly  the  scope 
and  concern  of  the  A\  orkshop  and  show  that  the  church 
is  aware  of  the  many  facets  of  visual  teaching.  Better 
materials  in  all  media  are  desired,  and  more  effective 
techniques  of  utilization  are  being  sought  for  every 
kind  of  material  and  with  every  age  group. 

A  large  library  of  films  and  slides  for  church  use 
was  maintained  during  the  week  and  heavily  used 
by  those  attending  for  private  and  group  study  and 
previews. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Gregory,  Secretary  of  Religious 
Films,  Ltd.,  Great  Britain,  termed  the  16  mm  sound 
film  "the  greatest  means  of  influencing  people  for  good 
that   this    world    has    ever    seen".      In   acknowledging 


Left  to  riKht;  Rev.  Hamilton  Aiken.  Manaffinff  Director  Religioua  Film 
Society  of  Australia;  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Ferguson.  Chairman  of  the 
Visual  Education  Committee  of  the  ICRE:  Dr.  Mary  Leigh  Palmer. 
Director  of  Visual  Education  for  the  ICRE ;  Mrs.  Gregory,  and  Rev. 
Benjamin  Gregory.  Secretary  of  Religious  Films.  Ltd..  Great  Britain; 
Mr.  William  F.  Kruse.  Bell  &  Howell  Co.:  Rev.  James  K.  Friedrich, 
President   of   Cathedral    Films.    Hollywood. 

the  financial  aid  of  J.  Arthur  Rank,  Engli.sh  film 
tycoon,  he  stated  that  Rank  has  given  from  $300,000 
to  $500,000  yearly  to  the  film  production  program  of 
the  Society. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Aiken,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  told 
of  the  program  of  the  Religious  Film  Society  of  his 
country,  stating  that  it  had  even  started  to  manufacture 
16  mm  movie  jjrojectors.  He  referred  to  the  new 
educational  act  there  which  requires  every  state  school 
to  have  projection  equipment,  and  requires  schools, 
also,  to  provide  "released  time"  for  religious  training. 

Inspired  by  a  well-])lanncd  and  reverently  presented 
worship   services  under   the   direction   of   Rev.  Oscar 
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j.  Ruin])f,  aiul  tlated  l)y  llie  prospects  of  an  ambitious 
])rograin  of  film  production  by  tbc  Protestant  F"ilm 
Commission  geared  to  tlie  curriculum  needs  of  the 
churches,  those  who  attended  the  Workshop  left  the 
beautiful  surroundings  of  Green  Lake  enthusiastic 
alxiut  the  future  of  visual  aids  in  the  teaching  work  of 
1  he  church.  PAUL  R.  KIDD 

Director  of  Visual  Aids 

Christian  Board  of  Publication 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


How  to  Number  and  Label 
Stereopticon  Slides 

A  DIRECTOR  of  religious  education  in  a  local 
church  has  asked  for  suggestions  and  directions 
for  labeling  and  numbering  a  .small  library  of  stere- 
opticon slides  which  are  used  by  the  church  .school 
staff  and  other  workers.  He  specifies  what  kind  of 
answer  he  wants  by  saying.  "Make  it  simple  and  prac- 
tical". 

The  following  suggestions  are'  simple  and  they  are 
fimctional.  There  are  two  basic  purposes  for  ])utting 
data  on  slides.  They  are:  (1)  to  help  the  user  in 
making  his  jireparations.  and  ( 2 )  to  facilitate  ac- 
curate projection  and  return  to  the  file. 

All  data  to  assist  the  user  when  he  is  studying  the 
picture  and  making  his  preparation,  should  be  legible 
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Figure   1 

wheJi  the  slide  is  in  position  with  tiie  ])iclure  rigiit 
side  up.  .\11  data  relative  to  prt)jection  and  filing 
should  be  placed  on  the  slide  to  be  legible  when  the 
slide  is  in  projection  position,  with  the  picture  upside 
Clown.  These  basic  considerations,  long  overlooked 
by  the  slide  people,  are  carefully  re,garded  in  the  sug- 
gestions which  follow. 

In  Figure  One  we  see  the  slide  in  the  utilization 
and  filing  ])osition.  The  thumb  spot,  on  the  extreme 
right,  insures  the  proper  insertion  of  the  slide  in  the 
carrier.  The  operator  stands  on  tlie  high  side  of  the 
projector  and  hold.s  the  slide  in  bis  right  haiui.  thuml) 
upon  this  spot,  for  placing  in  the  carrier.  l'"or  nuixi- 
mum  visibility  this  spot  sliould  be  white.  .\'ext  is  the 
file  number,  or  numbers,  when  the  collection  is  ex- 
tensive. This  .slide  belongs  in  the  Xew  Testament 
set  and  is  number  10  in  that  series.     The  title  of  the 


jjicture  is  given  so  that  checking  with  the  manuscript 
is  easier  and  more  certain.  The  penciled  number  on 
the  extreme  left  is  tem]K)rary,  and  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  this  slide  in  a  specific  program,  and  it  should 
be  erased  when  the  slide  is  returned  to  the  permanent 
tile.  (Labels  and  thumb  mark  must  be  put  on  the 
|)roper  side  of  the  slide,  of  course,  or  the  projected 
])icture  will  be  "lefthanded"  ) 

This  is  the  minimum  of  information  needed  on  slides 
to  facilitate  use  and  expedite  filing.  In  extensive  collec- 
tions the  numbering  .system  can  be  ex])anded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  s])ecific  library. 

In  Figure  Two  we  see  the  slide  in  the  study  and 
])re|)aration  ixtsition — the  way  it  will  be  held  when 
iieing  viewed.  The  artist's  name  is  given  because  it  is 
es.sential.  The  title  of  the  slide  is  given  also  because 
it  is  needed.  After  that,  the  Scripttire  reference,  if 
any.  is  given.  The  other  notation  indicates  that  ma- 
terial on  this  particular  ])icture  can  be  found  in  Maus's 
book,  "Christ  and  The  Fine  Arts",  page  57.  This 
is  the  minimum  of  information  needed  to  help  the  user, 
and  the  remainin.g  non-transparency  area  may  be  used 
to  indicate  other  resources  on  this  slide. 

Type  all  tliis  labeling  data  on  white  gummed  paper 
trim  and  attach  it  to  the  slide.  To  protect  it  from 
wear  and  soilin,g,  ai)])ly  a  coat  of  neutral  finger  nail 
polish  to  all  except  the  area  for  the  tem])orary  number. 
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Figure  2 

'inhere  are  several  points  to  consider  in  a  utilization 
tray  t'or  holding  slides.  Its  width  and  depth  should 
be  slightly  greater  than  slide-size  to  allow  easy  finger- 
ing of  the  slides.  It  should  be  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  used  slides  in  the  back  end  of  the  box. 
The  risk  of  breakage  is  great  unless  the  operator  has 
some  certain  and  secure  place  for  the  slides  that  have 
been  used.  To  lay  them  here  and  there  about  the 
table  or  projector  is  tti  invite  trouble. 

.After  a  selected  set  of  slides  has  been  assembled  for 
use  on  a  particular  occasion,  they  should  be  held  close 
together  and  a  white  chalk  line  drawn  diagonally 
across  their  tops.  When  placed  in  the  tray  this  line 
enables  the  operator  to  see  at  a  glance  whether  all  the 
slides  are  in  their  ])roper  sequence  and  right  side  up. 
'ibis  line  should  be  removed  when  the  slides  are  re- 
turned to  the  ])erinaneiit  file. 
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Reconstruction  Films 

The  ]iost-\var  world  nt-eds  the  three-Ks — relief, 
reconciliation,  and  reconstruction.  The  church  should 
lead  the  way,  and  the  school  should  not  be  far  behind, 
in  this  great  endeavor.  Permanent  peace  will  rest 
upon  these  three  Rs. 

Eflncators  in  church  and  school  liave  in  three  new 
films — powerful  instruments  for  building  the  world 
consciousness  of  children,  youth  and  adults.  l^ach 
film  can  be  used  to  expand  the  horizons  of  the  mind 
and  the  l)oundaries  of  Chri.stian  concern. 

Till-  I'lilc  Ilorsfiiiaii  is  a  19-minute  film  in  sound 
released  by  Hrandon  Films,  1600  Broadway,  N.Y.  19, 
which  i)resents  the  pre.sent  actualities  and  the  future 
threat  i>f  that  third  Horseman  of  the  .\i)ocalypse,  pla- 
.^ue.  l-'or  most  .Americans  want.  sufTering,  disease, 
desi)air  are  things  re])orted  but  not  .seen.  This  film 
])Iunks  Us  down  in  the  real  world. 

Suffer  Little  Cliildrcn  is  10  minutes  long  and 
available  from  l>randon  and  its  afliliates.  Every 
church  should  use  it.  It  takes  more  than  stories  and 
.Scri|)tnres  to  move  the  war-hardened  Chri.stian  to  ac- 
tion. Show  this  film.  It  has  penetrating  pathos, 
logic,  and  realism.     It  will  appeal  and  motivate. 

lie  Kcstorcth  My  Soul  was  made  for  backing  up  the 
Reconstruction  Funds  f)f  the  l^resbyterians  and  The 
.X'orthern  r.a])tists,  and  can  be  secured  from  either 
156  F"ifth  Avenue  or  152  Madison  .Ave.,  New  York. 
This  20-minute  film  calls  upon  every  thinking  citizen 
and  churchman  to  su])port  the  rebuilding  now  being 
undertaken  by  the  church  in  all  of  the  war-ravi.shed 
countries. 

Use  all  three  films.  Set  them  up  in  a  series.  U.se 
them  with  adult  clas.ses  and  groups.  U.se  them  Sunday 
nights.     Each   s])eaks  ])owerfully. 

Religious  Film  Library 

.\  religious  film  library  is  being  organized  by  the 
Louisville  (Kentucky)  Council  of  Churches.  The 
plan  will  be  in  effect  when  thirty  churches  have  paid 
in  an  initial  amount  of  $127.50  each  and  signed  the 
membership  agreement.  Twenty-seven  memberships 
have  been  sold. 

It  is  antici])ated  that  operating  expenses  the  first 
year  will  be  $1125.00.  leaving  $2700.00  for  the  pur- 
chase of  16mm  motion  jiicture  films.  The  second  year 
each  church  will  ])ay  a  membership  fee  of  $50.00.  and 
the  income  from  this  source,  and  from  the  rental  of 
films  to  non-member  churches,  will  be  used  for  the  jnir- 
chase  of  films,  o])erating  expenses,  and  the  extension 
of  services. 

Xon-member  clnu-ches  will  bf  ])ermitled  to  rent 
films  at  the  standard  spot  booking  rates.  l'"ilms  may 
be  used  only  by  the  firiginal  renter. 

The  library  expects  to  secure  religious,  government, 
and  commercially  .sponsored  free  films  that  are  avail- 
able to  established  libraries,  and  will  accept  memorial 
films  from  donors  intere.sted  in  the  use  of  motion 
pictures   in   Christian   instruction. 

.\n  evaluating  committee,  which  will  be  selected  by 
the  members  of  the  library  and  the  N'isnal  h'ducation 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Churches,  will  ])review 
and  ai)prove  all  films  selected  for  purchase. 


Visual  Education  Institutes 

In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  ap])roximately  200  church. 
cltib,  and  .school  leaders  attended  the  two-day  third 
aruiual  Visual  Education  In.stitute  on  October  .?  and 
-I.  Mr.  M.  IJrunson  Motley  was  general  chairman  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  principal  resource  leaders  were 
Dr.  .Alexander  B.  P^rguson,  Chairman  of  the  Visual 
l^ducation  Committee  of  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Iiducation,  and  Lawrence  C.  Larson,  Re- 
search Consultant  in  Audio-Vi.sual  .Aids,  Indiana  l^ni- 
vtrs'iiy. 

The  Visual  Education  Workshop  for  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  area  was  held  at  American  University 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  16,  17,  and  18th,  with  more 
than  500  attending.  The  .guest  leader  was  Dr.  Paul 
H.  \'ieth.  of  A'ale  Divinity  School.  The  three-hour 
evening  session  was  u.sed  for  a  general  session  on 
utilization,  for  a  workshop  session  on  organization 
and  materials,  and  for  jireviews. 

A  Good  Sign 

.\  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  all  forms  of  visual 
education  was  shown  by  tho.se  attending  the  fir.st  Na- 
tional Workshop  for  Directors  of  Religious  lulucation 
according  to  Re\ .  Frank  Crebe,  Director  of  Education 
in  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
who  .served  as  dean.  This  worksho])  was  held  on  the 
caminis  of  Lake   l-'orest  College  the  last  week  of  July. 

From  Britain 

According  to  an  announcement  in  the  Ciikkstian 
ScKKKN  magazine  the  newly-formed  Christian  Film 
Council  (of  Britain)  proposes  by  means  of  the  "cine- 
matograph to  make  known  the  principles  and  teachings 
of  Christianity  through  the  production  and  distribution 
of  Christian  films."  The  Council  is  composed  of  men 
and  women,  drawn  from  many  spheres  of  achievement 
and  representatives  of  every  section  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  propose  to  make  the  film  an  instrument 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  masses  at  present  outside 
the  Churches. 

The  Council  will  undertake  the  production  of  a  series 
of  "screen  services",  complete  in  themselves,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  1,600  foot  spool  with  a  running  time  of  40  to 
45  minutes.  The  first  series  to  be  produced  will  deal 
with  such  human  problems  as  "Loneliness",  "Sympa- 
thy", "Worry",  "Human  Pain",  "Temptation",  and 
"Courage".  It  will  also  produce  a  series  of  discussion 
fibns  for  youth  groups,  and  another  for  use  with  chil- 
dren. 


Popular  Guide  Being  Revised 

The  first  edition  of  the  Wartbiug  b'ilm  .Service's 
"(iin'de  To  The  Use  of  \  isual  .Aids  In  Catechetical 
Instruction"  met  with  such  general  acceptance  that  it 
is  now  being  revised  by  a  comnu'ttee  to  give  more  in- 
formation and  a  nK)re  systematic  and  logical  arrange- 
ment. This  progressive  denominational  film  service 
annoimces  scenarios  for  filnistrins  which  jiresent  the 
subjects  of  the  catechism. 
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New  Christinas  Slides 

Church-Craft  Pictures,  formerly  Cathedral  Pictures, 
of  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri,  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
greatly  expanded  production  program,  and  has  assigned 
the  Cecil  B.  DeMille  Pictures  Corporation  to  make  a 
series  of  2  x  2  color  slides  covering  stories  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  first,  just  published,  is 
Christmas  Blessings,  consisting  of  40  slides  presenting 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  Christmas  story — the  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Visit 
of  the  Wise  Men  and  the  application  of  the  Christmas 
message  to  the  world  of  today.  Christinas  Blessings 
comes  complete  with  program  guide,  hymn  slides  and 
specially  prepared  recitations  for  children's  Christmas 
programs  and  Christmas  worship  services. 

The  Church-Craft  slide  production  schedule  calls  for 
90  stories  each  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
an  estimated  1,500  color  stills  in  all.  "Our  production 
activity  is  not  for  entertainment,  but  to  provide  high 
quality  teaching  tools  for  the  church,"  states  Paul  G. 
Kiehl,  B.D.,  general  business  manager  of  Church-Craft 
Pictures.  "Intensive  research  is  carried  on  before  pro- 
duction begins  on  any  one  series,  so  as  to  make  certain 
they  are  correct,  Biblically."  Mr.  Kiehl  has  had  10 
years  of  theological  training.  His  thesis  at  Concordia 
Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  completed 
his  studies,  was  on  "Bible  Stories  Photographed  in 
Color"  which  is  being  used  as  the  scenario  for  the 
present  series  of  Bible  stills. 

A  circular  giving  complete  list  of  the  Bible  story 
slide  sets  currently  available  can  be  obtained  from 
Church-Craft. 

Lutheran  Release 

A  feature  length  motion  picture  in  the  interest  of 
youth,  Youth  jor  The  Kingdom,  is  announced  by  its 
producer,  the  Lutheran  Laymen's  League  of  the  Mis- 
souri Synod.  This  75-minute  dramatic  film  is  being 
receivecl  favorably  by  Lutheran  and  other  churchmen 
as  an  interesting,  well-constructed,  and  convincing 
film.  Its  story  deals  with  the  problems  of  youth,  and 
is  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  both  youth 
and  their  parents.  Make  inquiry  at  your  nearest  film 
distributor. 

The  Palace  of  The  King,  a  sound  "visualogue", 
consisting  of  24  kodachrome  slides  and  two  ten-inch, 
double  faced,  long-life  unbreakable  records,  provides 
basic  instruction  on  the  meaning  and  appointments  of 
the  (Episcopal)  church.  It  can  be  used  in  the  church 
school,  confirmation  classes,  vacation  church  schools, 
and  with  youth  groups.  Complete  units  are  now  avail- 
able from  Visualogues,  P.O.  Box  462,  Howe,  Indiana. 

Can  You  Help? 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Howard,  who  has  written  plays  which 
have  had  a  wide  circulation  in  her  denomination, 
writes  that  she  would  "like  to  study  the  writer's  angle 
along  the  line  of  visual  education".  Do  you  know 
of  a  course  she  could  take,  or  of  a  text  or  two  she  could 
read?  If  you  do,  send  your  suggestions  directly  to 
her  at  Box  174,  Hartwell,  Georgia. 


A  Frequent  Question 

Rev.  Harold  L.  Clark,  of  Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  asks:  "\\'hat  are  the  denominational 
boards,  and  other  producers  of  study  materials,  doing 
in  the  way  of  correlating  visual  materials  with  lesson 
materials  ?" 

A  complete  answer  cannot  be  given  here.  Not  very 
much  has  Ijeen  done.  Paul  Kidd,  of  the  Christian 
Board  of  Publication,  has  issued  a  bvdietin  correlating 
visual  aids  with  a  certain  unit  of  the  Bethany  lessons. 
The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  is- 
sued a  "Picture  Guide  for  Uniform  Lessons  For  1946". 
Here  and  there  a  local  church  has  worked  at  the  job. 
Aside  from  these  scattered  etiforts,  there  is  little  tan- 
gible material  dealing  with  this  problem. 

A\'hose  job  is  it?  Can  the  curriculum  builders  of 
the  several  denominations  undertake  the  task.  witb.  or 
without  the  assistance  of  those  extensively  familiar 
with  visual  resources  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  educational  processes  of  the  local  church"^  Are 
the  lesson-producing  agencies  of  the  denominations 
facing  the  necessity  of  employing  personnel  to  inte- 
grate visual  resources  into  the  curricula  unit  bv  unit? 
How  much  of  this  job  belongs  to  the  Protestant  Film 
Commission?  \\'ill  the  local  church  be  obliged,  for 
years  to  come,  to  do  its  own  integration?  How  can 
the  average  church  school  worker,  minister,  or  director 
have  the  extensive  knowledge  of  resources  and  pro- 
cesses which  this  presupposes? 

Mr.  Clark's  question  must  be  answered.  Denomi- 
national curriculum  builders  and  writers,  and  their 
supervising  boards,  will  be  expected  by  the  local  church 
and  local  leader  to  make  the  first  move.  Descriptions 
of  these  "moves"  will  be  welcomed  by  the  readers 
of  this  department. 

Film  on  Protestant  Education 

Past  and  present  in  Protestant  education  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is  the  suljject  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture, in  color,  which  was  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Provincial  Association 
of  Protestant  Teachers,  in  connection  with  the 
coming  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Quebec's 
Education   Act. 

Four  main  sections  make  up  the  subject  matter 
of  the  film.  The  Prologue  will  give  a  general  im- 
pression of  Quebec,  its  social  and  economic,  relig- 
ious and  linguistic  background.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  portrayal  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Quebec.  The  next  section  depicts  a  cross- 
section  of  modern  school  activities.  The  Epilogue 
pictures  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  in 
the  schools,  improvements  in  assistance  to  teach- 
ers, and  modern  aspects  of  Quebec's  school  build- 
ing program.  A  talking  film,  in  color,  with  musi- 
cal background,  the  picture  is  expected  to  run  about 
half  an  hour.  The  project  is  under  the  direction  of 
C.  Wayne  Hall,  Supervisor  of  English  in  Protest- 
ant   Schools,    Department    of    Education,    Quebec. 
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Teach  your  students  about 

The  POST-WAR  WORLD  and  its  PEOPLE 

through  the  FILMS  OF  THE  NATIONS  releases— a  group  of  selected  16mm  sound  films  on 
many  lands  now  available  from  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation  for  sale  (on  an  exclusive  arrangement 
covering  all  but  thirteen  Eastern  states)  and  rental  throughout  the  entire  country.  Some  60 
subjects  are  now  ready,  with  more  to  come.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  them.  (Figures  in  parentheses 
show  number  of  reels). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The  River  Moldau  (2) 

Explains  the  hisforlcal,  cultural  and  ec- 
onomic background  of  the  Ciech  Re- 
public. Comnnentary  by  Jan  Masaryk, 
the  well-known  Czech  statesman,  was 
compiled  from  the  works  of  Thomas  S. 
Masaryk,  the  founder  and  first  President 
of  the  Republic.  Smetana's  symphonic 
tone  poem,  played  by  the  Ciecho- 
slovakian  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  forms 
beautiful    musical    background. 

GREAT   BRITAIN 
The  Fenlands  (2) 

Curving  inland  on  the  coast  of  East 
Anglla,  this  part  of  England,  once  shun- 
ned for  Its  evil  fevers  and  fogs,  was  in 
reality  a  wasteland  of  ruin.  Nearly  300 
years  ago  the  people  of  the  Fenlands 
began  a  perpetual  battle  with  the  waters. 
The  intricate  drainage  system  which  de- 
veloped has  changed  the  desolation  Into 
rich  agricultural  country. 

HOLLAND 

Friesland — Holland's 

Northernmost  Province  (2) 

A  revealing  account  of  the  great  im» 
portance  of  this  dairy  and  agricultural 
Province  In  supplying  the  food  needs  of 
its  less  fortunate  neighbors  in  the  war- 
torn  sections  of  Holland.  A  heartening 
story  Illustrating  once  again  the  Indom- 
itable spirit  of  Dutchmen  pitching  in  to 
work  out  their   post-war  problems. 


INDIA 
The  Coconut  Tree  (1 ) 

Shows  the  importance  of  the  coconut 
tree  in  its  relation  to  India's  economy. 
Not  only  does  this  tree  supply  food  and 
drink,  but  the  fibres  of  the  shells  are 
the  base  of  some  of  India's  most  im- 
portant industries.  The  oil,  the  leaves, 
the  shrub,  the  shell,  in  short,  every  part 
Is  used  to  advantage. 


LAPLAND 
The  Wind  from  the  South  (2) 

A  charming  blend  of  fact  and  fantasy, 
highly  informative  of  a  little  known  part 
of  the  world — the  land  of  the  Lapps  in 
northernmost  Sweden.  Young  Nils,  long- 
ing to  go  with  his  elders  on  their  yearly 
migration  to  the  mountains,  falls  asleep 
and  makes  the  visit  in  a  dream  to  this 
land  of  beauty  and  granduer. 


NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 
Toradja  (1 ) 

A  travelog  through  the  island  of  Celebes 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Archi- 
pelago, its  cities  and  villages  along  the 
coast  and  In  the  Interior,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Toradja  tribe,  its  folk- 
lore and  ceremonies,  intricate  handicraft 
and   unusual   burial   places. 


NETHERLANDS  WEST  INDIES 
Dutch  in  Latin  America  (1 ) 

The  country  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  Dutch  Guiana  on  the  main- 
land of  South  America.  Their  cities,  folk- 
lore and  industries.  The  largest  oil  re- 
fineries in  the  world  are  shown  on  the 
island  of  Aruba,  while  the  source  of 
bauiite,  the  valuable  ore  from  which 
aluminum  is  made,  is  shown  in  Surinam. 


NEW  ZEALAND 
This  is  New  Zealand  (1 ) 

A  good  overall  story  of  New  Zealand. 
Scenic  shots  are  combined  with  inform- 
ative material  about  the  farms,  cattle 
and  dairies,  the  cities,  industries  and  the 
people  themselves.  Interesting  sidelights 
are  the  dances  and  customs  of  the 
natives. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss  Scrap  Book  (2) 

A  good  overall  picture  of  Switzerland, 
particularly  her  people  and  their  ac- 
tivities. Featured  are  the  typical  dances 
and  parades  of  age-old  annual  carnivals 
and  festivals,  many  of  them  with  a  relig- 
ious aspect.  The  beautiful  Swiss  country- 
side  is  shown   in   all   Its  famous  glory. 


LOAN   SERVICE  CHARGE:   SI. 00   per  reel  for  one  days'  use,   with   greatly   reduced   charges   for  multiple   days'   use. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  bookings,  and  ask  for  special  FILMS  OF  THE  NATIONS  catalog  covering  all 
subjects  currently  available,  and  giving  complete  information  on  sale  prices  as  well  as  loan  service  charges  for 
more  than  a  single  day's  use. 

IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 

28  E.  Eighth  Street  (Home  Office)  Chicago  5,  Illinois 

MINNEAPOLIS   2,    MINN. 

803  Pence  BIdq. 

8th  and  Hennepin 

NEW  ORLEANS  13,  LA. 

826  Baronne  St. 

PORTLAND   5.    ORE. 

915  S.  W.  1 0th  Ave. 

RICHMOND    19,   VA. 

219  East  Main  St. 
HONOLULU,   T.    H. 
1370  South  Beretania  St. 
Inc. 


ATLANTA,    GA. 

KANSAS     CITY     6,     MO. 

52  Auburn  Ave.,  N.  E. 

926   McGee   St. 

CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIF. 

23  Bovlston  St. 

2408  West  7th  St. 

CHATTANOOGA  2,  TENN. 

MEMPHIS   3,   TENN. 

108  West  8th  St. 

18  South  3rd  St. 

DALLAS    1     TEXAS 

2024    Main    St. 

MIAMI    36,    FLA. 
132  South  Miami  Ave. 

DENVER    2,    COLO. 

714  -  18th    St. 

NEW 


YORK:      Bertram   Wlllouqhby   Pictures, 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  experience 
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"Where  To  Show  It:  One  Man's  Opinion" 


Edited   by 
ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER 


WH1-:RI-:\'KK  purveyors,  iierpetrators.  and 
l)roponents  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional materials  assemble,  subjects  for  controversy 
are  readied  for  the  tjala  occasion.  And  since  the 
motion  picture  seems  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
such  materials  in  many  minds,  the  place  of  its  ex- 
hibition in  the  school  soon  becomes  a  topic  of  more 
than  tepid  argument.  Seldom,  however,  do  the 
])arties  to  these  sessions  of  heat  recognize  that  the 
"right"  answer  to  the  controversy  may  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  relationships  of  three  closely  associated 
problems:  instructional,  julministrative.  and  i>hys- 
ical  facilities.  The  c|ue.stion  of  where  educational 
motion  pictures  are  to  be  shown  in  the  school  may 
be.  in  addition,  a  function  of  the  requirements  of 
l>resent  practicality  and  future  desirable  refine- 
ment. 

Hence,  one  cannot  necessarily  condemn,  by  sur- 
face inspection,  a  school  in  which  films  are  shown 
in  the  auditorium  or  another  in  which  only  a  spe- 
cially equipped  audio-visual  room  is  used,  luther 
l)ractice  may  be  the  only  practical  solution  to  pre- 
sent problems.  The  enlightened  audio-visual  ad- 
ministrator no  doubt  has  future  refinements  in 
mind.  If  not.  if  he  is  content  with  present  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind,  it  is  then  oi)portune  to  step  in 
and   batter   him    academically   about    the   head. 

Hut,  let  us  be  more  specific  as  to  the  three  prob- 
lems hinted  at  in  the  foregoing  padded  paragraphs. 
First  of  all,  instructional :  those  who  have  studied 
the  use  of  audio-.visual  materials  are.  for  the  most 
|)art.  in  agreement  that  such  materials  are  used 
with  greatest  efir'ectiveness  in  the  classroom  itself. 
The  .setting  is  at  once  academic,  there  is  little 
theatrical  tinge,  and  integration  with  subject  mat- 
ter and  other  course  materials  may  be  accomplish- 
ed with  facility.  The  teacher  may  prepare  the 
class  for  the  showing  and  (piickly  resume  class 
<Iiscussion  thereafter  without  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing her  preparation  "wear-off"  by  a  noisy  junket 
throxigh  the  halls.  Clearly,  the  desirability  of  us- 
ing motion  ^)ictures  in  the  classroom  m;iy  be  aca- 
demically   underwritten. 

I'rob'ems  involving  the  administration  of  edu- 
cational motion  picture  exhibition  frecjuently  cen- 
ter ir:  the  unfortunately  small  ])rovision  often 
ma<le  for  i)ersonnel  for  such  administration.  Sup- 
erintendents may  ])rovide  a  school  with  a  full  time 
hbiarian.  adetjuate  janitorial  assistance,  and  wli;U- 
not.  but  the  necessary  generosity  of  at  least  one 
full-time  i)erson  for  audio-visual  administration.  i~ 
seldom  considere<l.  Relief  from  one  class  in  ex- 
change for  undertaking  such  administrative  duties 
is  not  fair  either  to  the  individual  involved  or  the 
instructional  jirogram.  In  such  cases,  what  more 
can  be  exi)ected  than  that  jjrojection  e<ptii)ment  is 
«et    up    in    the    auditorium    an<l    left    there    or    that 


the  audio-visual  room  remains  the  projection 
stronghold?  —  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
easv-chair  director  who  maintains  that  it  is  too 
much  trouble  to  organize  projectionists  club~  and 
move  e(|uipment  about  from  room  to  room ;  the 
auditorium  is  just  fine  and  look  how  many  classes 
can  be  gotten  in  it  at  once! — Given  time  and  a  rea- 
sonably adecpiate  set  of  ])hysical  facilities,  however, 
the  enlightened  director  exploits  the  educational 
motion  picture  by  showing  it  in  the  classroom 
whenex  er  ])Ossible.  combining  classes  in  a  jjrojec- 
tion  room  or  auditorium  when  scheduling  difticul- 
ties  arise,  and  generally  making  the  instructional 
needs   of   teacher^   and   ini])ils   come    Inrst. 

Whatever  the  enlightened  administrative  iihilos- 
ophy  or  stafif  interest  in  the  ade(|uate  utilization 
of  the  educational  motion  i)icture.  the  a\ailable 
physical  facilities  determine  to  a  large  extent 
where  exhibition  will  take  place.  The  auditor- 
ium has  been  utilized  first  in  nian\  schools 
since  it  can  most  often  he  e:isily  darkened 
and  since  the  use  of  the  16mm  motion  picture  was 
early  influenced  by  the  re(|uirements  of  .S.^mm 
exhibition.  .\s  the  use  of  the  lOmm  medimn  has 
increased,  the  trend  in  many  ipiarters  has  i)een  to 
move  the  ])lace  of  exhibition  to  the  classroran. 
The  tendency  of  some  schools,  however,  to  con- 
tinue mass  exhibition  of  educational  subjects  iias 
brought  considerable  agitation  for  the  jtroxision 
of  audio-visual  ])rojection  rooms,  in  order  tcj  get 
educational  films  out  of  the  auditorimn  and  into 
a  more  restricted  audience  situation  involving  imly 
one  or  two  classes  at  a  time.  This  agitation  has 
been  mistaken  in  many  instances  as  a  sign  that 
films  -should  be  shown  in  neither  classrooms  or 
auditoriums  but  in  such  specially  ecpiipped  rooms. 
Logically,  however,  the  trend  is  actually  from 
auditorium  to  projection  room:  from  ])rojec':on 
room   to  classroom. 

Main  obstacle  to  the  use  of  classrooms  for  pro- 
jection |)urposes  has  been  inadetjuate  darkening 
facilities.  Until  such  time  as  reasonably  efficient 
screen  illumination  is  obtainable  therein,  no  one 
is  gf)ing  to  insist  that  the  classroom  l)e  used — no 
matter  what.  However,  in  most  schools,  some 
rooms  may  he  utilized  while  others  cannot.  For 
such  situations,  use  of  a  projection  room  to  c.ire 
for  the  latter  classes  is  in  order,  (."onflicis  in 
film  scheduling  may  be  resolved  through  the  use 
of  a  large  ]irojection  room  for  two  classes.  The 
auditorium  may  even  be  used  for  similar  ])urposes  : 
it  is  not  the  room  itself  that  audio-visual  educa- 
tors fjbject  to — it  is  what  such  use  often  staiid.- 
I'or  :  mass  exhibition  of  films  unrelated  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  being  studied  by  various  classes,  staff 
.•ipathv    toward   the   ])otentialities  of  the   education- 
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FILM  STRIP  SERIES 


WHAT  YOU  G|I 

16 

FILMSTRIPS 

(about  520  picfures) 

FOR  ONLY  $12.00 

to  be  released  in  units  of  one 
CORONET  filmstrip  and  one  safety 
EDUCATION  filmstrip  each  montti  for 
8  months— October,  1946  through 
May,  1947. 

(Reprints  of  the  coronet  Picture  Stories 
are  availat)le  for  individual  use  at  $3.00 
for  a  set  of  25  copies  each  month  for  8 
months.)  200  reprints  in  all  in  each  com- 
plete set. 


Here   is  a  new  filmstrip  offer  of  exceptional   value  and  timeliness: 

Each  month,  for  8  inonlhs,  starliiiK  with  ()(lol)er,  1946, 
the  Society  for  Visual  ICducatioii.  Inc.,  will  make  avail- 
able not  only  the  regular  3.5  mm  cohonet  film.strips  of 
2.5  pictnres  taken  from  (loronel  Magazine,  but  in  nd- 
ililion  an  authoritative  filmstrip  of  40  frames  or  more 
on  s.\Fi;i'v  i:i)iicATioiv.  This  achled,  new  35  mm  film- 
strip  feature,  prepared  by  the  National  Safety  Council, 
presents  a  slrikinj;  and  ell'eclive  argument  against  the 
tragedy  and  damage  cau.sed  by  disregard  of  funda- 
mental safely  rules. 

Each  of  the  filmstrip.s  on  safety  education  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  separat*-  teacher's  manual  prepared 
by  the  Nalional  Safety  Cotmcii.  Each  filmstrip  of  the 
coiiONKT  Picture  Stories  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
reprint  of  the  Picture  Stories,  to  serve  as  a  teacher's 
manual. 

Both  the  films  and  the  reprints  become  the  perman- 
ent property  of  the  subscriber,  to  be  used  from  year  to 
year  as  desired. 

A  Proved  Educational  Contribution 

conoNET   lilmslrips   have   been   used   by 
more  than  5,000  schools,  discussion  and 


educational  groups.  1,000  churches  and  750  different 
units  of  the  4  branclu's  of  the  Armi'd  Forces. 

Now,  through  the  courtesy  of  tin:  Nalional  Safety 
Council,  the  Scxjiety  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  has 
arranged  to  send  out  simultaneously  with  the  Coronet 
films  the  series  of  8  urgently  needed  lilms  on  safety 
EDUCATION.  TItese  Jibns  are  especially  designed  fur  Inter- 
mediate and  Secondary  Schools. 

Subject  Matter: 

The  first  two  cohonet  Picture"  Stories  in  the  new  series 
are  "I  Fight  Fires"  for  October  and  "A  World  in  Ac- 
tion" for  November.  Others  to  follow  each  month 
through  May,  1947,  will  be  equally  or  more  interesting. 
The  filmstrips  on  SAFETY  EniicATroN  present  40  to  50 
frames  on  subjects  that  need  urgent  attention.  These 
are  "Fire  Safety,"  "Hecrealion  Centers  a  Community 
Problem,"  "Traffic  Safety,"  "Safe  Practices  with 
Laboratory  and  Electrical  Equipment,"  "Small  Ma- 
chine Tools,"  "Home  Safety,"  "Bicycle  and  Pedestrian 
Safety,"  and  a  Summary  on  the  Accident  Situati<xi. 


, ORDER    IMMEDIATELY 

To  be  sure  you  start  getting  your  films  with  the  very  first  release,  mail  your  order  today  to: 
SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC.,Dept.  1 5C,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Pleose  enter  our  order  for  the  following: 

Subscriptions  for  the  8  CORONET  filmstrips  and  8  SAFfTY  EDUCATION  filmstrips  at  $  1  2.00  for  all  1 6.  (Orders 

not    accepted    for    individual    subiects.) 

Sets  of  25  copies  of  each  of  the  8  CORONET  Picture  Story  reprints— totolling  200  reprints  for  the  year 

in  each  set— at  $3.00  additional  for  eoch  set.  (One  complete  set  of  200  is  the  minimum  order  for  re- 
prints.) 

(Please  checl<.)  We  have  projector  equipment  to  show  single  frame  flimttrips. 
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ABC's  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment 

(Concluded  from  page  454) 

al  film,  inadequate  hiulgetary  provision  for  audio- 
visual   instruction,    or    lazy    administration. 

Adequate  darkening  for  educational  film  exhibi- 
tion is,  of  course,  not  the  only  consideration  re- 
garding facilities,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
most  often  keeps  the  motion  picture  out  of  the 
classroom.  More  frequently  mentioned  as  the 
reason  why  films  are  not  more  widely  shown  in 
the  classroom  is  the  one  about  projectors  being 
too  heavy.  For  years  we  have  seen  director.s  raise 
accusing  fingers  at  manufacturers  in  audio-visual 
clambakes  and  complain  about  undue  fatigue, 
aching  backs,  and  general  instructional  frustra- 
tion. Weight  of  projectors  makes  a  wonderful 
excuse,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  used  to  ex- 
plain why  such  and  such  a  school  is  proceeding 
rather  slowly   in  audio-visual   utilization. 

But,  all  kidding  aside,  the  school  DOES  need 
a  light-weight  projector  for  classroom  use  exclu- 
sively. Provision  of  such  eciuipment — ])lus  effi- 
cient darkening  devices — will  eliminate  the  great- 
est deterrents  to  increased  motion  picture  usage ; 
actual  and  psychological.  Then  all  we  shall  need 
to  conduct  efficient  programs  of  visual  instruction 
service  will  be  money,  intelligent  selection  of  ma- 
terials, money,  curriculum-wise  utilization,  money, 
adequate    administration,    and    money. 


A  Reader  Speaks 


DENNIS  Williams'  wholesale  condemnation  of 
indu.stry  sponsored  films  in  your  May  1946  is- 
sue deserves  further  consideration. 
.  Mr.  Williams'  premise  is  stated  as  follows:  "Truth, 
without  any  trace  of  prejudice  or  bias  for  special  in- 
terest or  group  has  always  been  the  first  rec(uirement 
for  a  course  of  study,  instructional  materials,  or  the 
instructor.  If  any  of  these  failed  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, they  have  been  discouraged  from  entering  the 
door  to  American  classrooms." 

Throughout  the  article  he  implies  that  Truth 
can  be  established  in  the  colleges  and  publishing  hous- 
es and  fed  to  the  "'young,  impressionable  minds"  of  our 
youth.  That  is  the  cloistered  education  of  the  middle 
ages.  Unfortunately  Truth  is  not  so  easily  discov- 
ered and  isolated.  The  modern  conception  of  edu- 
cation is  to  bring  all  the  facilities  of  the  community 
to  bear,  including  the  minds  of  the  youth,  in  tlie 
search  for  Truth.  Surely  we  have  abandoned  the 
idea  that  children's  minds  should  be  insulated  from 
the  controversies  and  oj^inions  of  minorities,  or  the 
unsettled  problems  of  our  day. 

Mr.  Williams  says:  "Those  who  founded  and  have 
maintained  our  public  school  system  even  said  'no' 
to  such  groups  with  as  noble  and  unselfish  motives 
as  the  churches  when  they  offered  to  sponsor  the  edu- 
cational  system  in  a  democracy." 

Of  course  all  of  us  would  oijjjose  turning  over  the 
administration  of  our  schools  to  a  church,  or  an  in- 
dustrial group.  But  Mr.  Williams  has  little  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  school  administrators  when  he  assumes 
that,   should   they   accept   donations    from   industry  to 


pay  teachers'  salaries,  they  would  permit  those  teach- 
ers to  advertise  the  industry's  product.  He  should 
realize  that  such  a  teacher  would  be  under  special 
surveillance  to  prevent  any  slightest  advertising  advan- 
tage. If  product  advertising  has  crept  into  our  schools 
through  sponsored  educational  aids,  that  is  the  point 
Mr.  Williams  should  attack.  He  is  wrong  when  he 
denies  industry  the  right  to  seek  good  will  through 
bringing  its  peculiar  contribution  to  the  school  curricu- 
lum. The  whole  community  must  be  l)rought  into  the 
school  room,  and  the  school  must  go  out  into  the 
community.  No  longer  do  students  merely  study 
prescribed  texts.  Administrators  should  teach  us  all 
to  look  upon  the  school  with  the  same  reverence  with 
which  we  approach  the  cradle  and  should  encourage 
us  to  come,  bearing  our  gifts.  Church,  business  and 
industry  have  an  interest  in  contributing  much  more 
than  taxes  toward  making  the  school  the  cradle  of 
a  better  and  more  glorious  democracy. 

Mr.  Williams  shows  his  lack  of  faith  in  school  ad- 
ministrators when  he  assumes  that  one  of  them  might 
show  a  film  on  the  "Care  of  a  Tractor"  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate group  of  children.  He  might  assume  that  a 
teacher  would  show  such  a  film  to  students  involved 
in  the  use  of  a  tractor,  and  would  use  the  film  supplied 
by  the  manufacturer  whose  tractor  was  being  used  by 
the  students.  He  is  sorry  for  the  village  blacksmith 
who  cannot  afiFord  to  sponsor  films.  However,  the 
blacksmith  can  demonstrate  his  trade  and  dexterity 
to  the  pu]5ils  individually,  or  to  a  whole  class,— a  much 
more  efl^ective  educational   method. 

School  administrators  must  adopt  the  same  sensible 
attitude  and  practice  the  same  discrimination  that  we 
expect  from  a  comi^etent  parent,  who  guards  the  home 
against  intrusion  from  evil  sources,  but  encourages 
the  best  he  can  find  in  the  community  to  enter  the 
home  to  enrich   the  family's  experiences. 

However,  since  they  represent  all  parents,  school 
administrators  cannot  expect  busines.snien  to  follow 
Mr.  Williams'  narrow  dictum  and  "leave  it  to  un- 
biased, professional  educators  to  evaluate  the  needs 
and  interpret  what  and  how  our  youths  shall  be 
taught."  We  have  delegated  final  decision  to  them 
alright,  but  as  interested  citizens  we  reserve  the  right 
to  make  suggestions,  offer  to  come  into  the  schools  with 
our  peculiar  contributions,  and  to  be  severely  critical 
of  the  way  they  interpret  and  supply  the  needs  of  our 
children.  If  we  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  we  will  "put 
up  less  resistance  when  tax  jjrogranis  are  advocated." 

The  modern  successful  teacher  no  longer  depends 
upon  the  textbook  ]ni]:lisher  for  material  to  broaden 
her  pupils'  experience.  Teachers  have  discovered 
that  much  of  their  material  on  economics  and  busi- 
ness is  highly  i)rejudiced  and  unscientific, — seldom 
checked  against  the  facts  which  are  available  only 
in  the  laboratory  of  business.  Teachers  who  are 
awake  ai)i)ly  tlie  same  discrimination  to  them  that 
they  do  to  materials  oiTered  by  industry.  However, 
they  expect  to  find  good  in  both.  They  have  resent- 
ed efforts  to  dominate  and  restrict  their  sources. 

BURR  BLACKBURN 

Director  of  Research 
Household  Finance  Corporation 
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Examining  a  Star  with  a  Microscope 


In  testing  photographic  lenses  at  B&L,  a  star  image  is 
beamed  through  the  lens  from  an  aperture  of  l/lOOO" 
diameter.  The  image  is  viewed  with  a  microscope  and 
the  lens  focused  at  infinity  with  its  optical  axis  in  align- 
ment with  the  axis  of  the  collimator.  With  this  mathe- 
matically exact  lens  testing  instrument,  designed  and 
built  by  B&L,  inspectors  check  resolving  power  and 
focal  length.  They  measure  the  magnitude  of  spherical, 
axial  chromatic,  and  lateral  chromatic  aberrations; 
coma;  astigmatism;  curvature  of  field;  and  distortion. 
Scientific  control  of  image  quality  in  photographic 
lenses  is  standard  practice  at  B&L.  And  this  is  one  more 
of  the  precision  functional  tests  that  hold  completed 
B&L  lenses  rigidly  to  their  formulas.  Formulas  are  de- 
signed to  attain  photographic  images  to  satisfy  specific 


Thus,  only  uniformly  corrected  lenses  are  released  by 
B&L.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  688-10  St.  Paul 
Street,  Rochester  2,  New  York. 
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BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

Cooperating  with  Men  of  Science  since  i8^j 
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The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


Three  Discussion  Slidefilms  on 
World  Order 

Hozi'  to  Conquer  War  ....  The  discussion  slidefilin 
"How  to  Conquer  War"  was  reported  on  in  thi.s  de- 
liartnient  la.st  year.  This  fihn  tells  how  faith  in  the 
princijile  fit  federal  j^overnnient  resulted  in   tlic  fouii- 
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Frames   from    "How 

to  Live  with  the 

Atom" 


THE  SHINING  KNI<;HT 
OF  THE  20th  CEXTIKY. 
.  .  .  Here  we  are  holding 
our  atom  bomb  in  sacred 
trust  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Do  other  nations 
think  our  motives  are  as 
pure  as  we  believe  them 
to    be? 

THE  VALUE  OF  SE- 
CRETS IN  A  WORLD 
OF  KNOWLEDGE.  ,  .  . 
Our  atom  secrets  won't 
last  lonjf.  Here  we  see 
the  average  man  reading 
up  on  the  basic  .scientifir 
facts  already  kno^^n  about 
atomic  energy,  while  other 
atomic  scientists  and  en- 
gineers of  other  countries 
are  'Vraci'inK  onen"  the 
remaining  secrets  for 
themselves. 

ATOM  BOMBS  ARE 
MADE  TO  BE  USED. 
.  Maybe  you'd  better 
think  twice  before  sayinir 
that  every  country  will 
be  afraid  of  atomic  re- 
prisals once  (he  nations 
arc  all  armed  with  atomic 
bomhs.  Thf  f-ilow  on  the 
left,  like  Hitle-.  thinks 
he  can  win  easiU  if  he 
takes  the  other  fellow  hv 
surprise.  The  one  on  the 
'ieht  sa-^  tc  hi^^se'f. 
"This  fellow  i^  un  to 
something.  Maybe  I'd 
b"tter  strike  first  while 
'he  striking  is  good,"  and 
the  next  thinit  you  know 
we'd  be  in  the  midst  of 
an  atom  war. 

NO  PLACE  TO  ESCAPE 
FROM  ATOM  BOMHS. 
.  .  .  Maybe  you're  think- 
ing of  traveling  to  some 
far  oflf  place  to  get  away 
from  the  threat  of  atomic 
bombs.  Save  your  energy 
—you'll  need  it !  TherV 
is  no  escaping  the  Ato~> 
Bomb.  No  place  on  earth 
»s  out  of  reach  of  nto^^ 
bombs  Carrie''  hv  planes 
or  rockets. 

NEEDED:  WORLD  CON- 
TROL OF  A  i  i>  M  I  C 
ENERGY.  .  .  .  Our  i.ni> 
hope  of  safety  seems  to 
be  in  getting  together 
with  all  other  nations 
j-nd  getting  thv  atom  tied 
down  and  under  control. 
But  common  s^nse  tells 
us  that  we  cannot  begin 
to  be  safe  as  long  -s 
there  arc  atom  bomh< 
anywhere  in  the  wcrld. 
And  the  only  way  we 
'•an  get  a  world  without 
bombs  is  t"  hive  s'»m'' 
authority  abov"  nntionv 
with  power  to  prevent 
"ations  from  having 
bomb«.  We  can't  get 
s"*"ethi"«  for  nothin" 
Which  Ho  we  value  most  7 
Oiir  fr«'edom  to  make 
}  on-b-i — or    our    scuritv  ? 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUG  AN,  Editor 
Haddon  Heights.  New  Jersey 


•  kition  and  ijrcwtli  of  nur  nwn  i',;Lii(in  and  sut;;m--ts 
liow  this  princi])k-  niijjht  he  a])i)lit'd  to  world  aifairs  in 
the  interest  of  ])eace.  .\  new  edition  of  the  lilni  has 
heen  issued,  and  the  ])roducers  have  conducted  a 
<|uestioiniairt'  survey  of  the  use  which  purchasers  have 
made  of  the  tilni.  I'jght  hundred  prints  are  in  ciicu- 
lalion.  .\ccording  to  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  the 
average  print  has  heen  shown  fifteen  times.  One  per- 
son rejjortcd  se\enty-five  showings.  The  film  is  in 
circulation  in  all  ])arts  of  the  United  States,  in  all 
iMiglish-speaking  countries,  and  in  Holland,  China, 
and  India.  Further  international  u.se  of  the  film  is 
being  made  jMissihle  hy  translation  of  the  script  and 
titles  into  other  languages.  .A  Chinese  adaptation  is 
being  made  hy  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
China's  \  isual  Aids  Director. 

//mi'  to  Lk'c  zi'itli  flic  ^Itoiii  ....  A  discussion 
slidefilm,  "How  to  Live  with  the  .\tom"  has  been 
jirepared  hy  Film  Publishers,  Inc.,  in  coo])eration  with 
the  National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information  and 
the  .American  Federation  of  (Atomic)  Scientists.  This 
film  uses  cartoons  to  visualize  the  various  ways  be- 
ing currently  considered  to  avoid  world  destruction 
by  atomic  warfare. 

Several  accessory  aids  are  available  to  help  make 
the  showing  of  the  film  effective.  One  of  these  is 
a  script  of  jirinted  s])eechnotes.  giving  comments 
which  the  ])erson  presenting  the  film  may  make  while 
the  cartoons  are  ])nijected  on  the  screen.  A  discus- 
sion guide  also  is  available.  This  guide  contains  (jues- 
tions  and  answers  commonly  arising  after  the  .showing 
of  the  film,  gives  suggestions  for  leading  a  discussion, 
and  contains  complete  directions  for  ])rojecting  the 
film.  .\  I5-minute.  16  inch  electrical  transcription 
recorded  at  33-1/3  revolution.^  per  minute  has  been 
]M-e])ared  to  accompany  the  film. 

.Some  of  the  cartC)ons  from  tlu'  lilm  are  presented  on 
this   page. 

ll'orld  Control  of  Atomic  Eiicryy  ....  Another  dis- 
cussion slidefilm.  "\\'orld  Control  of  Atomic  Energy", 
l;as  been  released  under  the  same  ;uisi)ices.  This  film 
e.\])lains  in  clear  visual  detail  the  working  of  the  plans 
|)roposed  by  the  State  Department  for  international 
atomic  control.  The  same  types  of  accessorv  aids, 
speechnotes,  di,scussion  guide,  and  electrical  transcrip- 
tion,  are  available    for   use   with   this   film. 

Use    of    Discussion    Films 

b-ducators  and  others  who  use  these  films  should 
clearly  understand  that  they  are  discussion  films.  Their 
showing  .should  be  folk)wed  by  a  discussion  which 
'.^rows  out  of  the  material  presented  in  the  films.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  material  presented  in  the  film 
must  be  either  accei)ted  or  rejected  /;;  toto.  It  does 
imply  that  the  material  should  jjresent  a  problem  and 
initiate   an   intelligent   discussion   about   it. 
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The  Pale  Horseman 

Here  is  the  bitter  record  of  the  health  problems  of  two  million  displaced  per- 
sons who  at  the  war's  end  lined  the  roads  of  Europe,  Asia  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
living  in  primitive  filth. 

The  Pale  Horseman  records  the  herculean  epidemic  control  activities  of  the 
Allied  Armies — their  purification  units,  sewers,  hospitals,  clinics — all  of 
which  have  successfully  controlled  the  spread  of  typhus,  malaria  and  similar 
infectious  diseases.  Soberly  the  film  warns,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  such 
epidemics  can  continue  to  remain  checked. 

Medicine,  clothing  and  particularly  food  are  urgently  needed.  The  film 
speaks  eloquently  in  behalf  of  the  world's  eight  hundred  million  hungry. 


UTILIZATION 

Program  film  for  all  community  groups: 
Churches  •  Veterans  Organizations  • 
Adult  Education  Groups  •  Foreign  Relief 
•  Public  Health  and  Welfare  •  Social 
Service  ■  High  School  and  Colleges. 
A  powerful  aid  in  raising  funds  and  sup- 
plies for  emergency  campaigns. 


PRODUCED  BY  IRVING  JACOBY 
FOR   UNITED   FILMS 

Released   by  Brandon  Films,   Inc. 
In   cooperation   with   UNRRA 

16mm    blacic    and    white    sound,     19    min. 

Rental $2.50  per  day 

Sale $50.00  per  print 


BRANDON  FILMS,  Inc 

1600       BROADWAY.       NEW      YORK      19.       N.    Y 


NATIONWIDE  SERVICE 

Screen  Adeffes  Company 

1709  W.  8th  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Visual  Education  Service,  Inc. 

53  Allyn  SK,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Southern  Photo  &  News 

608  East  Lafayette  St.,  Tampa  2.  Fla. 

Calhoun  Visual  Company 

101    Marietta  St.,   N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co. 

726  North  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Central  Visual  Educational  Co. 

Broadview  Hotel  BIdg.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

D.  T.  Davis  Company 

178  Walnut  Street,   Lexington.   Ky. 

J.  G.  Ewing 

725    Poydras  St..  New  Orleans.  La. 

Stark  Films 

537  North  Howard  St..  Baltimore,  M'cJ. 

Visual  Education  Service,  Inc. 

116  Newbury  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 

Engleman  Film  Service 

4754-56  Woodward  Ave..   Detroit.  Mich. 

Film  Preview  Inc. 

1504   Hennepin   Ave.,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Swank  Motion  Pictures 

614  N.  SIclnlcer  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway.  New  York   19.  N.  Y. 

D.  T.  Davis  Company 

911    Main  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Sunray  Films,  Inc. 

2108  Payne  Ave..  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Cousino  Visual  Education  Co. 

1946  North  High  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 

122!    Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Visual  Education,  Inc. 

Hollls.  Oklahoma 

Screen  Adettes  Co. 

611   North  Tillamook  St.,  Portland  12    Ore 

J.  P.  Lilley  &  Son 

277  Boas  St..  Harrlsburg.  Pa. 

Kunz  Motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Visual  Arts  Films 

lis  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Visual  Education  Service,  Inc. 

268  Westminster  St.,  Providence  3,  R.  I. 

Visual  Education,  Inc. 

12th  »<!  Lamar,  Austin,  Texas 

602  North  St.  Paul.  Daltas.  Texas 

935  M  &  M  Building,  Houston  2.  Texas 

Photoart  House 
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Educational  Screen 


Experimental  Research  in  Audio-Visual  Education 


DAVID  GOODMAN,  Editor 


All  Evaluation  of  Selected 
Instructional  Films  in  Science* 

By  Oreon  Keeslar,  Director  of  Audio- Visual  ]3epart- 
nieiit,    Kern    Camty,^  Schools,    I^akersfield,   California. 

TWENTY-FOUR  motion  picture  films  in  sciuicc  which 
had  been  rated  as  "excellent"  in  both  The  Film  UfUiaa- 
tion  Guide  (University  of  Michigan)  and  Scleetcd  liditcaliimal 
Motion  Pictures  (American  Council  on  Education),  were 
analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  "the  best" 
instructional  films  in  science  contribute,  particularly  by  means 
of  the  unique  and  tlie  specialized  functions  of  tlic  medium,  to 
the  realization  of  three  of  th.e  major  objectives  of  science 
teaching  in  the  high  schools.  The  three  objectives  chosen  were 
(1)  to  effect  an  understanding  of  scientific  principles  that  will 
function  in  the  everyday  life  and  activities  of  t!ie  student,  (2) 
to  teach  the  elements  of  scientific  method  as  skills  to  be  cm- 
ployed  in  the  solution  of  problems,  and  (3)  to  develop  the 
scientific  attitudes.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  functions 
performed  by  motion  pictures  in  science  teaching  were  classified 
as  "unique"  when  the  educational  experiences  provided  tlierchv 
are  possible  only  through  the  medium  of  the  motion  picture, 
and  as  "specialized"  when  other  visual  aids  niiglit  provide  the 
same  expreience,  though  without  benefit  of  the  technical  versa- 
tility  possible   in   tlie   motion   picture   medium. 

It  was  considered  that  a  scene  serves  a  "unique"  function 
when  it  depicts: 

1.  Mctliods  or  processes  not  directly  demonstrable ,  so  that 
a  special  form  of  pictorial  demonstration  is  necessary  to 
show  the  method  by  which  men  perform  the  |)rocesses 
involved.  These  processes  must  involve  human  manipula- 
tions and  activities  which,  for  complete  demonstration 
otherwise,  would  (a)  Extend  over  too  long  a  |)criod  of 
time  for  classroom  purposes,  (b)  Involve  a  complexity 
of  intermediate  steps  or  acts  retpiiring  the  motion-picture 
medium  to  show  the  interrelationships  of  the  various  parts 
to  the  whole  process,  (c)  Be  impossible  because  of  tlie 
student's  confinement   in  time  and  space. 

2.  Action  observable  only  vicariously,  providing  such  ex- 
periences as  contribute  to  the  student's  awareness  or 
understanding  of  scientific  subject  matter,  but  which 
would  be  unavailable  except  through  the  motion  picture 
medium  because  of  (a)  The  student's  confinement  in  time 
and  space,  (b)  The  limitations  of  the  ordinary  high 
school's    demonstration    facilities. 

3.  I'nobscrvablc  action  through  animation,  using  progres- 
sive series  of  drawings  to  simulate  motion.  l.\  moving 
arrow  or  pointer  is  not  considered  to  be  an  example  of 
animation.) 

4.,Sunft  movenurnt  reduced  by  slow-motion  fihotoc/rafihy  to 
risible  action,  which  would  be  (a)  Unobservable  because 
of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  motion,  (b)  Readily  ob- 
servable but  moving  too  swiftly  to  permit  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  motion. 

5.  Sloii'  movement  speeded  up  by  lime  lapse  photoi/raphy  to 
visible  action,  which  would  be  (a)  Unobservable  because 
of  the  slowness  or  remoteness  of  moving  object,  (b) 
Readily  observable  but  moving  too  slowly  to  permit  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  nature   of  the  motion. 

6.  Added  simulation  of  reality  throut/h  recorded  sound  or 
sound-effects  with  the  film's  visual  record  of  the  motion 
but  only  when  the  sound  assists  in  reifying  the  aspect  of 
science    which    is   tlic   tlienie   of   the   film. 

It   was   considered    that    a    scene    serves    a   "specialized" 
function  when  it  employs: 

1.  I'hotoniicroiiraphy.    depicting    action    otlierwise    uuobserv- 


:  *Abstract  of  a  portion  of  an  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
•  Contributions  of  Instructional  Films  to  the  Teaching  of  High 
■School,   University   of   Michigan,    1945. 


able    except    through    use    of    individual    microscopes    or 
niicroprojection. 

2.  Miniature  photography,  depicting  action  otherwise  unob- 
servable except  through  use  of  moving  scale  models  or 
other  miniature   devices. 

3.  Depiction  of  the  human  elements  of  science  through  the 
dramatic  medium  of  the  motion  picture.  The  scene  ;nust 
demonstrate  how  a  scientist  attacks  and  solves  his  pre)b- 
lems.  It  should  show  him  actually  pondering  the  problem, 
experimenting,  studying  results,  and  drawing  conclusions. 
His  use  of  the  scientific  method  and  l.is  possession  of  the 
scientific  attitudes  sliould  be  revealed  by  pictorial  means, 
and  the  depiction  should  be  accompanied,  in  the  narration 
or  titles,  by  direct  verbal  reference  to  method  or  attitudes. 

This  list  of  functions  was  judged  by  four  specialists  in  the 
teaching  of  science  to  be  adequate  with  regard  to  its  appro- 
priateness, practicability  of  application,  objectivity,  and  com- 
lirehtnsiveness. 

Criteria  were  also  prepared  to  indicate  concisely  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  contribution  is  made  to  one  of  the  three 
major  objectives  of  science  teaching,  notably  only  when  a 
direct  reference  is  made  in  the  narration  or  titles  accompanying 
a  scene  to  a  principle,  an  attitude,  or  an  element  of  scientific 
method.  Direct  references  might  appear  (a)  as  a  clear  state- 
ment of  a  principle,  element  of  scientific  method,  or  attitude, 
(b)  as  a  statement  capable  of  being  reworded  or  paraphrased 
to  become  a  principle,  element  of  scientific  method,  or  attitude, 
or  (c)  as  a  technical  word  or  phrase  which  could  not  be 
understood  without  knowledge  of  a  principle,  element  of 
scientific  method,  or  attitude.  These  criteria  were  eieemed 
necessary  to  render  the  findings  more  objective,  eliminating 
any  tendency  of  the  investigator  to  read  into  the  scenes  impli- 
cations not  necessarily  justified,  subtle  ideas  which  were  not 
likely  to  be  sensed  by  students  viewing  the  films'  contents, 
and  which  might  not  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
planned  anel  produced  the  films.  The  criteria  were  carefully 
validated  by  the  expert  judgment  of  three  specialists  in  the 
teaching  of  science  to  elctermine  whether  each  criterion  was 
apjiropriate,  practicable  for  application,  objee"tive,  and  coni- 
I)rehensivc. 

A  special  form  of  check-sheet  was  devised  for  recording 
data,  and  a  trial  analysis  of  eme  film  not  included  in  the  list 
selected  for  study  was  made  by  the  investigator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  refining  a  routine  of  film  analysis,  gain- 
ing facility  in  its  use,  and  testing  the  adaptability  of  the  check- 
sheet  for  its  purpose.  In  this  study,  th.e  unit  of  measurement 
for  statistical   purposes   was   the  scene. 

Findings   and   Conclusions 

1.  Tlie  chief  functieins  now  performed  by  the  best  nifttion 
pictures  available  for  teaching  science  are  (a)  the  provision 
of  vicarious  experiences  by  "bringing  the  world  into  the  class- 
room" (action  observable  only  vicariously),  and  (b)  the  depic- 
tion  of  unobservable  action. 

2.  Several  of  the  unit[ue  and  potentially  -valuable  functions 
of  motion  pictures  are  utilized  far  too  little  in  films  designed 
to  teach  science.  These  are  (a)  scenes  simplified  by  anima- 
tion, slow-motion  photography,  (b)  sound  recorded  to  reify 
the  subject  .studied,  and  (c)  instruction  in  a  process  or 
mcthexl  of  doing  something. 

3.  Photomicrographs  of  objects  in  motion  are  used  exten- 
sively and  to  good  advantage,  fifty-two  such  photomicrographs 
being  found  scattered  through  fourteen  of  the  twenty-feiur 
films. 

4.  Miniature  photography,   which   is  exceedingly  valuable   in 
depicting   certain   types    of    subject    matter    in    science,    is    not  .' 
utilized   to  the  extent  which   seems  justified  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter  treated  in  the  twenty-four  films. 

{Concluded  on  page  462) 
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this  catalog 
will  suggest 
exciting  programs 


time  now 

to  reserve  the  films 
you  may  wish  to  show 


masterpieces  of  America's  foremost 
film  producers,  a  great  variety  of  educational 
films,  and  dozens  of  short  subjects  and 
cartoons  are  cataloged  in  this  book.  Every 
one  is  available  from  Films  Incorporated 
for  showing  on  16-mm  school  projectors. 
By  making  cancelloble-film-reservations 
immediately,  you  can  assign  to  films  an 
important  part  of  your  program  burden. 

your  free  catalog  is  ready  now. 
To  receive  it  promptly  mail  the  coupon. 
Then,  even  if  your  plans  are  only  tentative, 
don't  hesitate  to  moke  reservations.  The  sooner 
you  do  the  surer  you  are  to  get  the  popular 
features  when  you  prefer  them. 


Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  the  School  List  catalog. 


films  incorporated 

New  York  18-330  W.  42nd  Sf. 
Cblcage  1-64  E.  Lake  St.  ■  Portland  12,  Ore.-611  N.  Killamook  St. 

Dallas  5-109  N.  Akard  St. 

Los  Angeles  14-1709  W.  Eighth  St. 

Atlanta  3—101  Marietta  St.  ■  San  Francisco  4—68  Post  St. 

MAIL  COUPON  TO  ADDRESS  NEAREST  YOU 
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i^w^^m^W                 ^*   have    Ihe    use   of   a    16  mm 
'^HHHB               ^  »ound           Q  silent  projector 
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Experinicnlal  Research  in  Audio-Visual  Efluealion 

(Coiicliidril  fraiii  page  460) 

5.  The  (Icpk'tion  of  tlie  liuniaii  ciuniciits  nf  siiunco  is  limited 
largely  to  tliose  films  of  the  iiisi)iratioral-drainatic  type,  that 
is,  to  siieh  films  as  those  whieh  dramatized  the  stniggle^  of 
some  scientist  to  overcome  the  bigotry  or  superstitious  ig- 
norance of  the  society  of  his  time.  Hence,  the  personalities. 
altitudes,  and  methods  of  scientists  at  work  are  not  being 
demonstrated  as  intelligently  or  as  fully  as  their  importance  in 
science  on  the  high-school  level  warrants.  .\ltbough  the 
liearded  scientist  peering  tensely  at  test  tubes  amidst  a  '-.'rest 
of  miscellaneous  glassware  was  often  dramatized,  these  glimp- 
ses never  seemed  to  serve  any  definite  pedagogical  end. 

6.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  best  instructional  fihiis 
in.  science  may  teach,  or  at  least  are  fitted  to  teach,  scien- 
tific princi])les.  However,  the  twenty-four  films  studied  reveal 
no  definite  intention  or  attempt  to  teach  scientific  principles. 
.\t  no  time  were  the  observers  of  the  films  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  generalize  ui)on  the  facts  presented.  Obviously  the 
prime  objective  was  to  dispen.se  information  to  a  passive 
audience.  The  narrator  knew  so  much  which  had  to  be  told. 
In  the  brief  ten  minutes  which  were  at  bis  disposal,  be  often 
had  to  discuss  broad  fields  of  subject  matter  ipiite  compre- 
hensively, cramming  large  amounts  of  generalized  information 
into  a  short  sjjace  of  time.  The  statements  of  principles  re- 
sulted, therefore.  i|uite  accidentally  and  unintentionally  as  an 
expedient  in  tl'.e  interests  of  brevity.  Xo  direct  evidence 
was  found  to  indicate  that  the  makers  of  films  hold  the  elu- 
cidation of  a  scientific  principle  to  be  either  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  .science  teaching  or  pedagogically   valuable  in   itself. 

7.  There  was  likewise  no  evidence  that  the  best  motion 
I)ictures  adequately  provide  {(if  teaching  the  elements  of  .scien- 
tific method.  The  prmlucers  of  the  films  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  method  of  inc|uiry  is  a  vital  aspect  of  .science. 

The  motion  i)ictures  of  the  informatifmal-expository  type, 
which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  dispensing  information,  were 
invariably  replete  with  scientific  facts  but  deficient  in  exposi- 
tion of  the  method  used  to  discover  those  facts.  The  inspira- 
tional-dramatic type  of  film  naturally  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  the  "struggles"  of  scientists  to  solve  problems,  yet  no- 
where were  their  methods  of  problem-solving  intelligently 
demonstrated. 

8.  No  mention  of  or  effort  to  teach  the  scientific  attitudes 
through  the  medium  of  the  best  in.structional  films  available 
today  is  evident.  Consequently,  since  such  evidence  as  is  avail- 
able strongly  indicates  that  attitudes  cannot  be  effectively 
inculcated  incidentally  or  indirectly,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
these  films  would  function  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  teach- 
ing the  scientific  attitudes. 

9.  There  is  evidence,  therefore,  which  indicates  that  the 
film  producers  not  only  fail  to  pnn'ide  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  most  important  objectives  of  science  teaching  to  the 
extent  possible  through  the  motion  picture  medium,  but  that 
Ihey  also  fail  to  use  optimally  the  unique  and  the  specialized 
functions  of  which  the  medium  is  capable.  Xearly  half  of  the 
contents  of  the  twenty-four  films  served  no  unique  or  spe- 
cialized fimctions  and  contributed  to  none  of  the  three  major 
objectives.  The  fact  that  at  least  a  part  of  this  approximate 
half  is  needed  in  all  probability  to  effect  continuity  in  the 
film  does  not  mitigate  the  deserved  criticism  that  many 
potent  means  of  cftecting  important  outcomes  in  science 
teaching  were  not  employed  in  these  films  to  the  extent  tliat 
was   practicable. 


•  How  to  Insure  a  Successful  Film  Showing — published 
b}-  the  Aetna  I-ife  Affiliated  Companies.  Hartford,  Conn. 
While  handbooks  have  been  ]>rinted  concerning  the  opera- 
lion  of  projectors,  this  li  tie  16-page  booklet,  prepared  for  use 
by  Aetna's  agents  in  connection  with  the  showing  of  Aetna 
educational  films,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  covering  the  subject  of  staging  a  successful  showing 
in  its  entirety,  .\niong  the  subjects  covered  are  selecting 
the  room,  placing  and  operating  the  projector,  testing  the 
L'.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Atlanta.  "Visual  Ediica- 
eqnipment,  use  of  diflfcrcnt  sizes  of  lenses,  and  general 
hints  on  lighting,  ventilation,  and  programming. 


N.Y.  Film  Coiiiiril  Hears  Times  Critic 

A!.L'.\CHI£().\'  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  Fihn 
Council  liatl  a.s  its  speaker  Hosley  Crowther. 
ridted  Ncic  York-  'fiiiics  t'llni  critic.  l\c])orting  on  a 
recent  west  cuast  trip,  he  expressed  his  (ijiinion  that 
i  h)lly\v(iod  is  not  ])rei)ared  to  ])roduce  straight  infor- 
mation films,  nor  is  the  regular  movie  theatre  prepared 
U<  distribute  tlieni.  mainly  for  purely  economic  reasons. 

-Addressing  himself  chiefly  to  tlie  producers  of  infor- 
mational films  in  his  audience  he  .said: 

■'Hollywood  is  doing  a  job,  and  certainly  is  doing  it 
very  well,  according  to  its  own  lights  and  those  of  t';e 
slockiuilders  of  the  companies,  in  the  nvtinifacture  o* 
entertainment  films.  l>ut  1  feel  that  you  are  the  cus- 
todians of  a  form  (if  film  which  is  completely  apart 
from  the  tyi)e  of  i)ictures  being  made  in  Hollywood 
and  that  any  ])ossible  contemplatioti  on  your  part  of 
])rodnction  alliances  or  even  tlie  use  of  Hollywood 
facilities  for  i)roduction   would   l)e   very   unfortunate." 

Tlie  innnediate  future  of  the  information  film  inso- 
far as  distribtition  is  concerned,  is  with  non-theatrical 
outlets.  The  commercial  theatre,  he  said,  has  reached 
a  saturation  point  with  this  kind  of  product. 

Ife  jiredicted,  however,  that  if  the  country  had  to 
filce  another  de])ression.  that  the  "whole  complex.on 
(;f  the  commercial  theatre  might  change.  I  can  see  a 
breakdown  of  the  mass  audience  theatre,  if  sucli  a  de- 
l)ression  overtakes  us."  he  said,  "\\'e  may  find  that 
sometlnng  will  emerge  as  a  community  center  idea, 
architecturally  as  well  as  culturally,  where  the  motion 
picture  theatre  will  .serve  as  a  focal  point  and  wherein 
all  types  of  motion  pictures,  entertaimnent  as  well  as 
information,  will  find  a  ready  outlet." 

Mr.  Crowther  remarked  that  there  has  beeti  a  dis- 
tinct borrowing  of  the  so-called  documentary  tech- 
nic|ue  in  the  ])roduction  of  entertainment  films,  and  he 
cited  The  House  on  92mi  Street  as  an  example.  "This 
has  been  a  very  hapin'  develoi)ment  and  it  has  con- 
tributed very  nnich  to  the  responsibility  of  the  enter- 
tainment film  itself."  he  .said.  "It  is  very  encouraging, 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  serious  thinking  and  plan- 
ning for  the  ]iroduclion  of  information  films  will  t.ike 
])lace  in  Hollywood.  ' 

lie  suggested  to  film-makers  and  marketers  of  the 
information  fihn  that  they  should  not  "anticipate  too 
close  an  alliance  or  even  understanding"  with  Holly- 
wood. 

'l"om  Urandon  is  chairman  the  Xew  ^'ork  Film 
Cotmcil  :  W  illard  \'an  Dyke,  vice-chairman. 

Atlanta  Film  Council  Meets  Weekly 

Willi. 1-1  most  local  film  councils  content  theni- 
selves  with  monthly  meetings,  the  Atlanta 
group  meets  each  Monday,  at  noon,  at  the  Atlantaii 
Hotel.  Program  chairmen  of  other  Film  Councils. 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  arrange  toii-flight  programs 
even  on  a  monthly  basis,  will  draw  inspiration  from 
the  following  six  successive  weekly  events  on  the 
.\tlanta  schedule : 

"Sotmd  on  I-'ilm  Recording :  Some  .\'e\v  Develop- 
ments". Mr.  Will  H.  Kimberly  and  Mr.  Walter  Winn, 

(Concluded  on  page  464> 
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Now-your  school  can  own  the  best  in  new  educational 
slidefilms  as  they  are  released-and  at  big  savings! 


Today  practically  every  teacher  has  access 
to  a  slidefilm  projector.  The  use  of  this 
unique  teaching  tool  is  already  well  estab- 
lished ...  its  value  recognized  throughout 
America's  school  system.  Good  slidefilms 
not  only  help  your  students  learn  individual 
subjects  faster  and  easier  but  also  stimu- 
late their  interest  and  participation  in  all 
classroom  activities. 

The  slidefilms  offered  you  through  the 
Young  America  Library  are  of  highest  qual- 
ity editorially  and  technically — planned  and 
supervised  by  leading  authorities.  They  are 
accompanied  by  carefully  organized  teach- 
ers' guides  and  discussion  outlines. 

How  to  Get  Your  FREE  Film: 

When  you  mail  the  coupon  below  you  will 
be  sent  at  once  free  the  slidefilm  of  your 
choice  (above).  At  the  same  time  you  will 


become  a  participant  in  the  Young  Amer- 
ica Slidefilm  Library  and  receive  advance 
notices  of  new  Young  America  Slidefilm  as 
soon  as  they  are  released.  Your  only  obliga- 
tion is  to  order  any  one  slidefilm  from  the 
list  given  at  right. 

Get  Additional  Slidefilms  Free! 

Surveys  in  the  school  field  indicate  that 
mostschools  plan  to  add  from  forty  to  fifty 
slidefilms  each  year.  For  each  five  different 
black  and  white  slidefilm  titles  ordered  by 
you  —  or  ordered  by  your  school  (after  the 
introductory  offer  which  establishes  you  as 
a  participant)  —  the 
Young  America  Slide- 
film  Library  will  give 
you  or  your  school  free  a 
bonus  of  any  black  and 
white  slidefilm  on  its  list. 


TYPICAL  SLIDEFILMS  NOW  AVAILABLE:- 
For  High  Schools: 

Needs   and   Purposes   oi   the   United  Nations 

Charter $2.$0 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations  Chance.  .   2.50 

Our  Federal  Government 2.90 

Our  Congress  2.S0 

For  Elementary  Schools: 

Living  in  a  Machine  Age 

Safety  on  the  Streets 

Safety  in  the  Home 

Safety  at  School  and  at  Play 

History  of  Land  Transportation 

History  of  Water  Transportation 

History  of  Air  Transportation 

History  of  (Communication 

Magnets    


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 


Also  FREE  if  you  act  promptly! 


How  To  Use 
A  Slidefilm 


If  you  send  the  coupon  right  away  and  enclose  payment  for 
the  slidefilm  you  wish  to  purchase,  we  will  also  send  you  free 
a  brand  new  slidefilm  entitled  "How  to  Use  a  Slidefilm" — 
showing  the  techniques  of  how  to  get  better  pictures  on  the 
screen,  how  to  stimulate  better  student  participation,  and 
how  to  care  for  your  film.  So  don't  delay,  act  promptly  and 
get  this  extra  FREF.  film ! 


Young  America  Slidefilm  Library 


Mail  Coupon  Now!  Offer  Limited* 


Young  America  Slidefilm  tibrary,  18  East  41  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Send  me  free  the  slidefilm  I  have  indicated  be- 
low, together  with  slidefilm  1  wish  to  purchase. 


Send  me  FREE 

I  wish  to  purchase.. 

Name  

School   

Address 


(Print  title  hire) 
(Print  title  henl 


City Stote.. 


D 


My  payment  Is  enclosed,  so  send  me 
free    "How   To    Use    A    Slidefilm." 

■'■'Offer  expires  Nov.   15, 


n 


Otkerwlse  please 
bill  me. 


18  East  41  SI  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


=COLORFUL    AMERICA^ 


Qeolo<fical  ai^d  lio-tanicxU 

2x2  Color  Slide  Sets 
GEOLOGY  -  FLOWERS  --  TREES 

Mount   Shasta;   Sequoia    National   Parli; 

Springtime   in  tlie   Desert;   Trees  of  the   Sierra   Nevada; 

California's  Redwood   Region;   Flowers  of  the  Sierra   Nevada; 

Lassen   Volcanic    National    Park;    Monterey    Peninsula,    Calif.; 

Yosemite  Valley  and   Its   Rim  Country; 

Mountain  Climbing  with  the   Sierra   Club; 

Ancient  Volcanoes  of  the  Oregon  Cascades. 

NEW  GEOLOGICAL  SETS 

For    release    Nov.    ?sf 

Geology    of    Zion    National    Pork 

Geology   of   Bryce    National    Park 

Geology   of   Grand    Canyon    Nationol    Park 

4ufhori'fafive   %\iid>/   guide   for   each   set 

Desired  sets  sent  on  approval  to  responsible 
persons  and  institutions. 

I2ie     American    Ave. 
Long    Beach   2.   Calif. 


PHILP  PHOTO  VISUAL  SERVICE 


U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  .Atlanta.  "Visual  Educa- 
tion, Today  and  Tomorrow",  Mr.  Dennis  Williams, 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Chicago.  "Films  at 
Work  in  Georgia  Agriculture".  J.  Aubrey  Smith, 
Georgia  Agriculture  E.xtension  Service,  Atlanta.  "Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Visual  Education  Dealer",  Mr. 
Taylor  Hoynes,  Stevens  Pictures  Inc.,  Atlanta.  First 
monthly  film  show :  representative  short  subjects,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  McGrath  in  charge,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Atlanta.  "Visual  .Aids  in  the  Clnirch",  Rev. 
Sam  L.  Laird,  Jr.,  Emory  University,  Atlanta. 

Topics  discussed  at  September  meetings  were : 
"Transcription  Disk  Recording".  Philip  Bangs,  Re- 
cording Engineer,  Acoustic  Equipment  Company ; 
"Converting  War  Experiences  to  Peacetime  Usage", 
Joseph  "T.  McGrath ;  "World  of  Make  Believe",  Dr. 
H.  R.  Halsey;  "Toward  World  Peace"  (film  showing 
and  panel  discussion),  arranged  by  Hazel  Calhoun. 

Texas  Council  Discusses  Safety 

The  Austin,  Texas  Film  Council  held  an  open  meet- 
ing at  Camp  Mabry,  with  Joe  Tisdale,  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  as  the  speaker.  The  film 
shown  was  Training  State   Highway   Patrolmen. 

Notices  for  the  meeting  were  sent  out  by  D.  V. 
McCavick,  director  of  the  Visual  Instruction  Bureau 
of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Famine  Films  to  Reach  Eight  Million 

Three  famine  relief  films  (Freedom  and  Famine, 
Suffer  Little  Children  and  Our  Children)  will  have 
been  shown  in  16mm  width  to  an  audience  of  over 
8,000.000  as  this  issue  reaches  its  readers.  Cooperat- 
ing with  the  President's  Emergency  Famine  Committee 
and  with  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  were  233  film 
libraries.  Within  six  weeks  after  their  release,  the  1470 
prints  had  been  shown  26,708  times  to  schools,  churches 
and  public  meetings,  and  this  during  the  least  favor- 
able season  of  the  year.  "An  impressive  record,"  writes 
the  Department,  "congratulations  on  this  excellent 
showing." 


Broader  Distribution  for  USDA  Films 

A  conference  recently  called  in  Washington  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  drew  in  lead- 
ing representatives  from  professional,  commercial  and 
consumer  groups  for  consultation  on  how  the  notable 
increase  in  distribution  of  USDA  films  could  be  further 
accelerated.  Among  the  active  participants  were  Paul 
Howard  (American  Library  Association),  Tom  Bran- 
don (Film  Council),  F.  C.  Lowry  (National  Univer- 
sity Extension  Association),  I.  C.  Boerlin  (Educational 
Film  Library  Association),  W.  F.  Kruse  (Photographic 
Industry  Coordinating  Committee),  Milton  Stark  (Na- 
tional Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers), 
Horace  C).  Jones  (Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Asso- 
ciation). 

It  was  brought  out  that  at  present  USDA  films  are 
distributed  through  two  main  channels.  The  older  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  some  63  agricultural  colleges  and 
similar  centers,  into  which  government  prints  are  placed 
without  charge,  in  return  for  which  specified  groups 
of  government  agents  and  agricultural  teachers  get  ac- 
cess to  such  films  free  of  any  charge,  while  such  other 
demand  as  can  be  met  in  addition,  carries  a  nominal 
service  charge.  The  newer  channel  consists  of  film  lend- 
ing libraries  that  pay  for  USDA  prints  under  the  con- 
trfxt  system  originally  worked  out  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  with  Castle  Films,  Inc. 

There  has  been  a  most  encouraging  increase  in  the 
sale  of  USD.A  prints.  In  1945-46  the  sales  were  two- 
and-one-half  times  greater  than  during  the  previous 
year,  and  four  times  greater  than  during  1943-44. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  deposit  of  free 
prints  for  the  exclusive  use  of  agricultural  agents  and 
teachers  constituted  no  "competition"  to  rental  circula- 
tion, and  consequently  no  bar  to  broader  purchases  by 
rental  libraries  of  every  type.  The  insistence  upon 
below-cost  service  charges,  however,  put  an  arbitrary 
ceiling  on  rental  rates  and  deterred  libraries  from  mak- 
ing purchases  of  USDA  prints  that  were  of  genuine 
public  interest  and  educational  value.  The  consensus 
was  that  if  this  handling  cliarge  were  left  open  the  situ- 
ation would  be  met.  and  that  the  prevailing  rate  would 
level  oflF  at  actual  handling  cost  plus  amortization. 
Evaluation  Project  Undertaken 

Through  the  channels  of  the  Film  Council  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  centers  now  distributing  USDA 
films  willbe  asked  to  make  recommendations,  based 
on  their  own  experiences,  as  to  which  of  these  films, 
if  any,  should  now  be  withdrawn  from  further  use; 
which  should  be  revised  and  how ;  what  specific  audi- 
ences are  best  served  by  each  of  the  USDA  films  now 
listed ;  and,  finally,  what  new  productions  are  most 
urgently  needed. 

After  these  appraisals  have  been  received  and  sum- 
marized, a  joint  Evaluation  Committee  of  the  Film 
Council  and  of  the  USDA.  representing  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  different  kinds  of  users,  will 
analyze  and  interpret  the  findings.  These  final  findings 
will  be  made  known  to  all  film  distribution  centers,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  all  film  buyers  and  renters.  Any 
film  lending  library  that  thereupon  buvs  not  less  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  USD.A.  films  that  are  evaluated 
as  being  of  general  public  interest,  will  be  recognized 
as  authorized  distributors  and  will  be  publicized  as  such. 
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RESCUE   FROM   SHANGRI-LA 

The  only  record  of  an  hitherto 
unknown  section  of  New 
Guinea  in  the  Netherlands 
£ast  Indies.  Among  the  three 
American  Army  people  who 
were  sole  survivors  ot  a  plane 
crash  over  Shangri-La  Valley 
beyond  the  dangerous  moun- 
tains, was  Corporal  Margaret 
Hastings  whose  vivid"Shangri- 
La  Diary"  appeared  in  news- 
papers all  over  the  USA.  There 
in  the  valley  these  three  young 
Americans  met  a  tribe  of  black 
men  whose  living  conditions, 
knowledge  and  customs  had 
not  {>rogres$ed  beyond  that  of 
the  Stone  Age.  Revealed  are 
the  primitive  customs  and  vil- 
lages of  a  people  who  never 
before  had  set  eyes  on  white 
men. 

Rescue  was  accomplished  by 
glider,  a  dangerous  teat  faith- 
fully recorded  by  this  exclu- 
sive film. 

16mm.  bl/wh  sound 

1  Reel  Rental  $1.50 

Sole  $33.00 

American  Commentary 


SCENIC  SWEDEN 
The  Land  and  the  People 
A  comprehensive  pictorial  tour 
of  Sweden,  from  the  farmlands 
of  Skane  to  the  forests  and 
streams  of  Norrland.  In  con- 
trast are  great  fenile  fields- 
summer  resorts;  textile  and 
rubber  factories  —  old  castles 
and  cathedrals;  modern  high- 
ways, railroads  and  housing 
projects  —  the  provincial  cos- 
tumes and  cottages  of  Dale- 
carlia;  deep  sea  fishing  —  the 
delicate  craft  of  glassblowing; 
the  rich  lumber  region  —  the 
fertile  countryside;  the  no- 
madic Lapps— the  people  of 
the  cities. 

These  and  many  more  as- 
pects  of  modern,  progressive 
Sweden  are  emphasized  in  this 
beautifully  photographed  film. 

16mm.  bl/wh  sound 

3  Reels  Rental  $2.00 

Sale  $38.50 

American  Commentary 


MAMPRUSI    VILLAGE 

The  story  of  a  simple  friendly 
folk  who  live  and  farm  in  the 
Mamprusi  District  500  miles 
inland-^  on  the  African  Gold 
Coast.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  British,  the  Mamprusi  al- 
ready have  achieved  a  measure 
of  self-government  along  tribal 
lines.  The  local  chiefs  ha\e 
an  important  role  collecting 
taxes  and  budgeting  the  in- 
come. 

Scenes  of  the  Mamprusi 
farms,  the  women  at  market, 
the  townspeople  and  their  daily 
life  go  to  show  the  progress  of 
the  District.  Complete  self- 
government  is  still  a  long  way 
off,  but  the  natives  already 
have  their  feet  set  firmly  on 
the  way. 

16mm.  bl/wh  sound 

2  Reels  Rental  $2.00 

Sale  $38.50 

English  Commentary 
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ADDITIONS 


FILMS  OF  THE  NATIONS,  INC. 

(A   non-profit   membership  corporation, 

sponsored  by  representative  agencies 

of  foreign  nations.) 


PROGRAM 


Previous  Releases 

THE   KRUGER   NATIONAL   PARK 

(W^/U  Animal  Life  in  South  Africa) 

1    reel   b/w  sound $23.00 

Rental     $    1.00 

THE   SOFIA   GIRLS 

(Rhythmic  Gymnastics  in  Sweden) 

1    reel   b/w  sound $23.00 

Rental     $    1.00 

TORADJA 

(In  the  heart  of  Celebes) 

1  reel   b/w  sound $23.00 

Rental     $    1.00 

FRIESLAND 

(Holland's  Northernmost  Province) 

2  reels  b/w    sound $38.50 

Rental    $   2.00 

THE   COCONUT   TREE 

(Source  of  Wealth  in  India) 

1    reel   b/w  sound $23.00 

Rental     $    1.00 

UNITED   STATES 

(Historical  and  Geograhical  Cross  Section) 

4y2   reels  b/w  sound $87.50 

Rental    $    5.00 


m 


00 


0(? 


WE    OF   THE    WEST    RIDING 

A  beautifully  photographed 
film  and  sympathetic  story 
about  the  people  of  West  Rid- 
ing, a  section  of  Yorkshire, 
England.  Told  from  the  view- 
point of  a  young  member  of  a 
typical  West  Riding  family, 
the  film  reveals  the  small-town 
integrated  life  of  an  indus- 
trious happy  people. 

Generations  have  worked  in 
the  local  woolen  mills  and 
have  grown  up  to  experience 
great  pride  in  the  production 
of  their  factories  and  a  love 
for  the  hills  and  moors  outside 
their  towns.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  family  as  a  unit, 
the  hobbies  and  aspirations  of 
each  member,  the  recreational 
and  religious  activities  of  the 
young  and  older  folks,  the 
family's  part  in  the  pattern  of 
the  community. 

16mm.  bl/wh  sound 

3  Reels  Rental  $2.00 

Sale  $38.50 

English  Commentary 


NAMAQUALAND   AND 

ZULULAND 

An  enlightening  and  entertain- 
ing film  about  two  little - 
known  and  widely  contrasting 
sections  of  South  Africa: 

Namaqualand.  on  the  west 
coast,  remarkable  for  its  tre- 
mendous wealth  of  mineral  re- 
sources and  for  its  incredible 
September  blooming  of  beau- 
tiful wild  flowers  from  appar- 
ently barren  and  arid  soil. 

Zululand.  on  the  east  coast, 
an  area  slightly  larger  than 
the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  Zulus,  most  famous  of 
black  races.  The  cameraman 
has  caught  the  Zulu  in  daily 
life,  following  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  Zulu  tribe. 

16mm.  bl/wh  sound 

1  Reel  Rentol  $1.00 

Sale  $23.00 

American  Commentary 


IN     RURAL    MAHARASHTRA 

An  informative  picture  about 
the  country  of  a  farming  and 
fighting  race  —  the  Mahrattas 
who  live  in  Western  India.  Of 
particular  interest  are  the 
scenes  which  depict  the  meth- 
ods of  agriculture,  the  harvest 
customs,  festivals  and  sports 
prevalent  in  this  important 
part  of  India,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Maharashtrian 
women  in  the  work  of  the 
fields  side  by  side  with  their 
menfolk. 

Beautifully  photographed, 
this  film  gives  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  the  rural  life  of 
India. 

16mm.  bl/wh  sound 

1  Reel  Rental  $1.00 

Sole  $23.00 

English  Commentory 
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PUT  THCSE^Q  fi  JfA 


For  fall  and 
Winter  Showings 

Everyone  will  enjoy  these  laugh- 
provoking  Hollywood  films.  Fun 
ifor  children  and  adults! 

16MM    SOUND   FILMS 

ABOUT  FACE  ...  A  Hal  Roach  presentation 
starring  the  laugh  team  of  "Tanks  a  Mil- 
lion," another  popular  Post  Pictures  release, 
William  Tracy  and  Joe  Sawyer,  the  films' 
funniest  fighting  men,  go  haywire  on  a  leave 
that  packs  the  laughs  of  a  lifetime  into  5 
reels.  Running  time — 45  minutes, 

FLYING  WITH  MUSIC  .  .  .  Sweet  as  its  hit 
songs,  this  colorful  musical  features  laughs 
and  melody  under  sunny  tropical  skies.  5 
reels.  Kunning  time — 47  minutes. 

MISS  POLLY  .  .  .  The  story  of  a  romantic- 
minded  bachelor-maid  w^ho  tries  to  "re- 
form" the  strait-laced  leaders  of  the  little 
tow^n  of  Midville.  5  reels.  Running  time — 
45  minutes 

THE  McGUERINS  FROM  BROOKLYN  ...  A 

gay  comedy  about  the  adventures  of  two 
Brooklyn  cab  drivers  who  have  made  a  for- 
tune, and  proceed  to  enjoy  it.  5  reels.  Run- 
ning tim^e — 47  minutes. 


Educational  Screen 


News  an 


For  Chrisfmas  Showings  . . . 

HYMNALOGUES 

I6min.   Sound   Films    of 
Hymns    Loved   the    World   Over 

/«  Natural  Color 

Jingle   Bells      •       Silent  Night 

O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful    (Adeste  Fideles) 

Little   Town   of   Bethlehem 

It  Come   Upon   A   Midnight  Clear 

and     3  5     other    popular    hymns. 


These  and  many  other  excellent  releases  are  available 
at  all  the  leading  Film  Libraries — for  rental  or  sale. 
For  the  complete  list  of  Post  Pictures,  write  for  FREE 
Catalogue  to  Dept.  10, 


POST    PICTURES    CORP. 

723  Seventh  Avenue    '    New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


t 

InCTUKS 


I 


Nebraska  Schools  Get  Film  Experiment 

The  civrriculuni  of  several  XelM'aska  hi,s^h  schools 
this  year  will  be  enriched  by  extensive  use  of 
specially  selected  motion  pictures,  accordintj  to 
a  recent  broadcast  by  Eric  A.  Johnston,  president 
of  the  Alotion  Picture  Association  of  America.  Inc. 

The  experiment  is  being  jointl}-  financed  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Teachers  Colle<^e  and  Ex- 
tension Division,  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc., 
and  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  It  will 
be  developed  through  the  Universities  of  Nebraska 
and  of  Omaha  and  four  State  teacher  training  col- 
leges, each  of  these  six  institutions  working  with 
four  high  schools  in  their  respective  areas. 

Nebraska  is  typical  of  the  prairie  states  in  hav- 
ing a  system  of  small  secondary  schools  in  which 
an  enrollment  of  100  pupils  and  a  faculty  of 
from  three  to  six  teachers  is  common,  according 
to  Dr.  Frank  E.  Sorenson,  associate  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who  is 
serving  as  executive  secretary  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee formed  to  develop  the  project.  As  a  result 
the  standard  curricuium  is  very  narrow,  he  said, 
and  motion  pictures  are  being  introduced  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  student  interest  in  such  broad 
new  subjects  as  aviation,  the  United  Nations  and 
the  ])rinciples  and  implications  of  atomic  energy. 
-Sixteen  millimeter  sound  films  will  be  shown  in 
school  assemblies  and  also  will  be  integrated  into 
classroom   work   to   dramatize   regular   studies. 

To  make  as  many  motion  ])icturcs  as  jiossible 
available  for  the  project,  a  master  circulating  film 
library  is  being  set  up  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
l)raska  and  smaller  exchange  libraries  will  be  es- 
tablished at  the  other  five  centers.  In  order  to  de- 
velop the  maximum  educational  returns,  each  of 
the  participating  high  schools  will  be  encourageci 
to  concentrate  its  film  activities  in  a  single  field, 
such  as  science,  health  or  social  science,  during 
the  coining  year,  selecting  different  fields  in  sub- 
se(juent  years. 

The  results  of  the  program  for  both  students 
and  teachers  will  be  carefully  evaluated  each  year. 
Once  the  high  school  phase  is  successfully  under 
way.  the  project  will  be  extended  to  the  elementary 
grades. 

Director  of  the  project  is  Dr.  Weslie  Mierhenry. 
formerly  assistant  director  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska's  Extension  Division.  Members  of  the 
policy  committee  guiding  the  eft'ort  are :  Dean  F. 
K.  Henzlik,  Teachers  College,  University  of  Ne- 
braska ;  Dr.  K.  O.  Broady,  Extension  Division. 
Universit}-  of  Nebraska;  and  the  Honorable  Waj^ne 
O.  Reed,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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E.  C.  Waggoner  Appointed  State 
Director  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 

Mr.  E.  C.  Waggoner  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
the  division  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  TIHnois  Depart 
nient  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  pioneer  in  the  utilization  of  audio  and  visual  n\d> 
in  the  field  of  education.  Mr.  Waggoner  received  his 
education  at  Indiana  Normal  and  Indiana  University 
where  he  received  his  Master's  Degree.  He  taught  at 
Reddick,  Illinois,  and  in  1920  joined  the  high  school 
faculty  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  becoming  head  of  the  science 
department  in  1928.  P'ourteen  years  ago  he  organized 
a  program  oi  visual  education  in  the  Elgin  schools.  In 
1940  Mr.  Waggoner  directed  the  organization  of  audio- 
\isual  teaching  aids  in  secondary  .schools  at  Sam  Hous- 
ton State  Teachers'  College.  For  the  past  eight  years 
.■Vlr.  Waggoner  has  served  as  a  member  of  tlte  Mid- 
western Forum  of  \'isual  Teaching  .Aids. 

In  1932  Mr.  Waggoner  conceived  the  idea  for  a 
visual  aids  service  for  the  .schools  of  Illinois,  and  he 
purchased  the  first  film  for  the  cooperative  library  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  today  the  third  largest  library 
oi  visual  and  audio-visual  teaching  aids  in  the  country. 

In  1941  Mr.  Waggoner  and  his  assistant,  Gilbert 
Renner,  wrote  the  script  and  supervised  iHX)duction  of 
the  well-known  film,  "Properties  of  Water".  Last  year 
he  wrote  the  script  and  supervised  the  production  of 
"Sulphur",  widely  acclaimed  by  science  teachers  and 
chemists,  and  chosen  as  the  film  to  be  shown  at  the 
American  Chemical  Society  Convention  held  in  Chicago 
last   September. 

Audio-Visual  Conferences 

"Utilizing  I'najected  Aids  to  Teaching"  was  tiie 
theme  of  Visual  .Aids  Conferences  conducted  at  five 
Colorado  cities  on  subsequent  days,  September  18-24. 
under  the  ausjiices  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction. 
University  of  Colorado,  and  the  Colorado  Education 
.\ssociation.  Mr.  C.  R.  Crakes  and  Miss  Norma  Barts. 
of  the  DeVry  staff,  were  guest  speakers. 

A         A 

A  Regional  Audio-Visual  Conference  at  Olympia. 
Washington  was  one  of  the  events  on  the  October  edu- 
cational calendar  at  Olympia,  Washington.  The  two- 
day  session,  October  4  and  5,  stressed  administration 
at  the  first  meeting,  this  subject  being  discussed  by 
J.  Wesley  Crum  and  Chet  Ullin.  "'Putting  Teaching 
Materials  to  Work"  and  "Making  the  Most  of  the 
Community"  were  the  general  topics  of  the  other  two 
sessions. 

Bremerton  was  the  site  for  a  similar  conference  on 
October  17  and  18. 

▲         A 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  arranged  a  .series  of  nine  Audio- 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

iFILMATIC 

Slide  and   Film   Strip 

PROJECTOR 
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•  Motor-Driven  ForcedAirCooled 

•  No  Rewinding  Necessary 

•  Anostigmat  Projection  Lens 

•  Easily  Adjustable  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 


•  Smooth,  Sharp  Focusing 

•  Instant  Framing 

•  Manumatic  Slide  Carrier 

•  Professional  Efficiency 

•  Rugged— Stable— Portable 


The  GoldE  Filmatic  enables  you  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  a/I  three  types  of  siill  projection  material.  Can  be  changed 
from  film  to  slide  showing  in  a  jiffy!  Permits  use  of  300  as  well 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamp  for  more  brilliant  projection  .  .  .  yet 
safeguards  precious  slides  or  film  against  heat  damage.  Cooler 
handling.  Complete  with  carrying  case. 


AIR'FLO 


STEREOPTON 


LAMP  CAPACITY 
UP  TO    1000  WATTS 


Get  brilliant  screen  images 
at  longer  projeciion  dis- 
tances. Blower  cooling  plus 
heat  filler  protects  precious 
slides,  lengthens  life  of  lamp, 
insures  cooler  handling. 
Shows  standard  SU'  x  4" 
sicreopticon  slides.  Choice 
of  projection  lenses.  5  ground 
and  polished  condenser 
lenses  furnished.  Very  sturdy 
and  stable. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 

1220-C  West  Madison   St.,  Chicago   7,  Illinois 

Makers  of  Qvatif/  Projection  Equipment  for  Twenfy-f.ve  Years 
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Educational  Screen 


|in  the  iilm  projection  and 
sound  reproduction  of 

HOLMES 

Sound-on-Film   PROJECTORS 


BECAUSE — you  will  quickly  notice  the  unusual 
brilliancy  of  the  pictures  on  the  screen — the 
clear,  true  sound  tones — the  smooth,  quiet 
operation  of  the  Holmes  machine.  No  eye  or 
ear  strain  to  see  and  hear  with  a  Holmes. 


PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    Umm    and    35mm    Sound-on-FIIni 
Projecfors  for  over  25   years  to   Dcalors  and   Users 


1813  ORCHARD  STREET 


CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 


» 


MACBETH 

The  Murder  of  King  Duncan  QAct 
II,  Scent  2}  AND  Lady  Macbeth  s 
Sleepwalking  Scene  (^c/ F,  Scene  l). 
Two  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  in 
English  literature,  brought  to  the 
screen  by  artists  who  are  numbered 
among  England's  best.  (^Length,  two 
reels.    Running   time,   sixteen   minutes') 


EVERY  school  film  library  in  America  can  own 
both  of  these  superb  l6mm.  sound  films  de- 
picting famous  scenes  from  Shakespearean 
masterpieces,  produced  by  the  British  Council. 
They  are  priced  at  only  $37.50  each,  and  are  also 
available  (along  with  327  other  instructional 
films)  under  the  Eastin  School-Week  Rental  Plan. 

EASTIN  PICTURES  CO.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


JULIUS  CAESAR 

The  Forum  Scene  Including  Mark 
Antony 's  Funeral  Oration  (/4ir;///- 
Scene  2).  A  remarkable  glimpse  of 
ancient  Rome,  with  a  powerful  pies- 
cntation  of  the  speech  which  has  be- 
come a  standard  of  eloquence  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world. 
(^Length,  two  reels.  Running  time,  nine- 
teen minutes.) 


-■  \  isual  i{(lucati(jn  meeting.-;  at  Colleges  and  Universities 
throughout  the  .state,  October  8-17,  with  the  coo]:)er- 
ation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
ho.st  school.s.  Visiting  consultant.s  included  Frank  L. 
Rouser  and  Dennis  K.  Williams,  of  Encyclopaedia  Hri- 
tannica  Films,  Mi.ss  .\orma  Harts  and  C  R.  Crake>. 
DeV'ry  Corporation. 

A  ▲ 

Two  hundred  teachers  and  superintendents  from  \? 
member  schools  met  Tuesday.  .Sei)t  24,  in  the  Poca- 
hontas School  in  tile  first  film  utilization  clinic  held 
under  the  au.spices  of  the  Up])er  Des  Moines  \'alle\- 
i'ilm  Coo])erative   Lil)rai"y. 

H.  L.  Kooser,  director  of  \  isual  instruction  Ser\ice. 
of  Iowa  .State  College,  .-\mes,  previewed  "\\  hat's  Hap- 
]X'ning  in  .\ndio-\'isual  Aids".  Arthur  Twogood,  also 
of  Iowa  State  College,  ex])lained  the  i^art  of  ".-Vudio- 
Visual  .\ids  in  the  Learning  Process".  W  .  (jjerde. 
Supervisor  and  Director  of  X'isual  Aids.  Campus 
School.  Iowa  State  Teacliers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
used  a  group  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade  students  to 
demonstrate  teclmiques  of  his  talk,  'A'isual  Teaching 
in  the    I'"lementar\-   .School." 

Library  Demonstration  Bill 

Audio-visual  materials  as  well  as  books  arc  to  be 
e.\i)edited  to  rural  areas  when  the  Hill-Df)uglas  Library 
.Service  Demonstration  Hill  becomes  law.  This  has  been 
the  exju'rience  in  Canada,  in  the  course  of  a  similar 
])rogram.  excellenth-  ])ortraved  in  the  film  Library  on 
Wheels. 

Hearings  on  the  Hill,  introduced  into  the  Senate  and 
House  by  Lester  Hill  and  Mrs.  Emily  Tafl  Douglas, 
were  held  before  both  the  Senate  and  House  sub-com- 
mittees on  education  and  according  to  reports  reac- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  committees  were  friendh-. 
The  Sen;.te  committee  suggested  changing  the  bill  to 
allow  the  apiiroprialions  to  run  for  five  rather  than 
four  \ears  .-md  that  the  amount  allowable  by  the  gov- 
ernment be  raised  from  S50.000  to  $75,000  a  year.  The 
House  sub-committee  unanimously  approved  the  bill. 
Plans  are  to  have  the  bills  introduced  into  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  with  the  hope^  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  them  through  at  that  session. 

Department  of  Educational  Service 

Eric  Johnston  announced  today  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  h'ducational  Service  in  the  Motion 
Picture  Association.  The  departmeiU.  operating  from 
ihe  Washington  head(|uarters.  will  coordinate  all  the 
.Association's  activities  in  the  field  of  \isnal  educa- 
tion. 

Roger  .Albright  has  been  appointed  director.  .Mr. 
.Albright,  a  graduate  of  Colgate  I'niversity,  is  well 
known  in  educational  circles,  lie  h;is  jMrticipated  in 
lilm  utilization  |)rograms  organized  and  s])onsored 
by  many  colleges  and  imixersities.  and  is  a  member  of 
several   committees   dealing   with    \isnal    education. 

1  he  -Association  is  currently  conducting  a  number 
of  educational  projects  in  coo])eration  with  leading 
educators  of  the  nation.  Latest  among  them  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  films  to  serve  as  models  for  class- 
room use.  .All  these  projects  will  now  come  under  the 
new  department. 
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Pennsylvania  Pictures  Awarded 
High  Honors 

C'i)l(jr  ])ictures  i)h()tn<;ra])!ie(l  l)y  Dr.  (jeorsf  1'-  Jolin- 
xm  for  the  Agricultural  Mxteiision  Service  of  the 
l'eiins\lvaiiia  State  College  were  awarded  three  of  a 
possihie  five  first  places  at  the  recent  national  competi- 
tion in  Auburn.  Alabama,  liy  tlie  American  Association 
of  Agricultural   College   Editors. 

The  I'ennsvlvania  blue  ribbon  winners  were:  .\  silent, 
color  16  mm.  motion  ])icture  entitled  "AN  hat  makes  a 
good  Corn  Cro])'" :  an  8"  x  10"  Kodachrome  trans- 
parency captioned  "Pattern  for  a  Better  Agriculture." 
and  a  set  of  Kodachrome  2"  x  2"  slides  depicting 
"Lunch  Time  at   School." 

These  transparencies  and  motion  pictures  were  selec- 
tions from  the  all-color  library  of  visual  aids  built  u]) 
under  Dr.  Johnson's  direction  during  the  last  ten  years. 
This  library  now  contains  more  than  100  reels  of  silent 
motion  pictures  and  30,000  color  2"  x  2"  slides,  and  is 
used  exclusively  by  the  300  extension  workers  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  in  Penn.sylvania. 

Junior  Red  Cross  All-Nations 
Audio- Visual  Service 

The  Chicago  Cha])ter  of  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  has  in  ojjeration  a  reference  service  wliich  is 
designed  to  aid  teachers  in  locating  su])i)lementary 
teaching  materials  on  the  i:)eople  of  other  nations 
and  regions.  This  service  fosters  the  spirit  of  under- 
>tanding  ])eoi)les  of  the  world  which  is  one  ol  the  ob- 
jecti\es  of  the  Jimior  Red  Cross  program.  The  card 
fde  index  contains  information  on:  films,  slides  and 
slidefilms.  recordings,  ])osters  and  exhibit  materials, 
pamphlet  sources  and  su])plementary  hooks.  In  re- 
>ponse  to  a  teacher's  re(|uest,  listings  are  compiled 
under  the  heading  of  a  country  or  a  geograi)hic  region. 

The   113  areas  of  the  world   which   are  treated  range 

from    Africa  to  ^'ugosla\•ia. 

Tliis  ser\ic('  is  available  at  no  ex])ense  to  all  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  Ciiicago  Chapter  area  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Interested  teachers  should  contact: 
Junior  Red  Cross  .\ll-.\ations  .\udio-\'isual  Service. 
529  S.  Wabash  .\ve.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Newark  Television  Experiment 

I..  iJanihei-gir  iV  Co.  recently  intrtxluced  tele- 
casting to  Xew  Jerse\-  In  installing  \ideo  e(jui]>- 
ment  and  inviting  the  Newark  Hoard  of  lulucation 
to  ex])eriment  with  it.  Members  of  the  Board 
termed  the  experiment  "a  great  op])ortunity  to 
obtain  a  lirsthand  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
television  as  an  educational  ar:d  entertainment  med- 
ium." T\\  ent\-onc  shows  were  gi\cn  b\'  .Vewark 
school  cliildren  (luring  the  three  day  ex])eriment 
including  singing,  dancing,  art  demonstrations,  de- 
bates, si)ellir:g  bees.  s])orts  stars,  fashion  shows. 
])U])pet   shows,  dramatics,  cooking  arid  canning. 

I''(|in'pnient  used  for  telecasting  was  designed, 
constructed  and  operated  by  Television  Projects, 
Inc.,  .Newark.  Two  iconoscope  cameras,  one  close- 
u])  and  the  other  long  range,  were  used.  There  was 
one   video   stage    with   conventional   |)ublic   address 


ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

EDUCATION 

go  hand-in-hand  on  the  screen 


Mo-j-jon  Pictures  have  become  the  world's  great- 
est medium  of  expression!  In  the  language  of  mo- 
tion and  action  peoples  of  the  world  may  come  to 
better  understanding  of  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  screen. 

Universal  Pictures  company  provides  for  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  both  feature-length  and 
short  subject  films,  bringing  to  the  screen  the 
world's  finest  artists  in  fine  plays  and  stories.  Listed 
herewith  are  some  attractions,  either  released  or 
about  to  be,  that  you  will  want  to  watch  for: — 

CANYON  PASSAGE  Ernest  Hemingway's 

from  the  Ernest  Hayeox  novel  "THE  KILLERS" 

and   Sat.  Eve.  Post  serial  with 

IN  TECHNICOLOR  Burt   Lancaster,    Edmond 

O'Brien,    Ava    Gardner, 
Albert  Deltker 
LITTLE  MISS  BIG 
with 
Beverly  Simmons,   Fred   Brady 
Frank    McHugh,    Fay    Holden 
WHITE  TIE  AND  TAILS 
starring 
DAN     DURYEA,     ELLA 
DEAD  OF  NIGHT  RAINES,   WILLIAM   BENDIX 

with  "THEY  WERE  SISTERS" 

Mervyn  Johns,  Roland  Culver  starring 

Frederick     Valk,     Sally     Ann       PHYLLIS    CALVERT,   JAMES 


ABBOTT  &  COSTELLO 

the  screen's  top  tunny  men  in 

"The 

TIME  OF  THEIR  LIVES" 

THE  BLACK  ANGEL 

starring 

DAN  DURYEA,  JUNE 

VINCENT,   PETER  LORRE 


Howes 


MASON 


The  world  comes  alive  before  your  eyes  ...  as 
ace  commentators  point  up  each  interesting  scene 
in  VARIETY  VIEWS  (single  reels);  and  Interesting 
inventions  and  unusual  things  done  by  persons  'In 
the  news'  in  PERSON-ODDITIES  (single  reels). 
NAMZ-BAND  MUSICALS  (2  reels  each)  pre- 
sent excellent  music  and  accomplished  artists. 
TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (1  reel  each)  en- 
tertain with  good  music  and  clean,  sparkling 
comedy. 

SING  &  BE  HAPPY  SERIES  (1  reel)  and 
THE  ANSWER  MAN  SERIES  (1  reel) 

UNIVERSAL   "world-events"   NEWSREEL  is  is- 
sued twice  weekly. 


UNIVERSAL    PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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Educational  Screen 


For 

PERFECT 

SOUND 

PROJECTION 

Ifs  the  New 

Victor  I6inm. 

Sound  Pro'iector 

Easy  to  set  up  and  oper- 
ate. Equipped  with  many 
new    operating     features. 

^^ 

y^a^rv 

'«■[ 

L 

m^M 

M 

Film  library  of  over  2,000 

subjects      available      foi                 _        .  . 

rental.                                         Send  tor  Latest  Catalogue 

0^     Ray  Swank,  Pres. 

Swank  motion  pictures,  inc.    v;  V"'TZ  mo: 

COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

Book  your  Classroom  Rental  Films  Now 
Film  No.  Title 

H-80D    Championship     Typing     (16  mm.  silent) 

H-80i     Can    You     Read     Gregg?     (16  mm.  silent) 

H-802     Business    Machines    _ (16  mm.  silent) 

H-803    Triclcs    of    the    Trade    for    Typists    (16  mm.  silent) 

1:^5-810    Typing     Shortcuts,     "Part     I" (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-8II     Typing     Shortcuts.     "Part     II"     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-812    Typing    Shortcuts,     "Part     III"    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-ei3     Take    a    Letter,    Please    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-814     Basic     Typing:     Methods      - (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-815     Basic    Typing:    Machine    Operation    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-816  Machine   Transcription:    Machine    Operation    (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-817     Speeding     Your     Reading     (16  mm.  sound) 

HS-818     Penmanship     Improver     (16  mm.  sound) 

Conflrmailon  will  be  made  promptly  by 

TEACHING  AIDS  EXCHANGE    '^t^fo"  i:^::^: 


Our   NEW   CATALOG 

of  school  16mm.  Sound  Films 
includes: 

Educational  Features,  Major  Fea- 
tures, Selected  Features,  Serials, 
Budget,  Kovelty,  Sport,  iVeics,  musi- 
cal. Travel,  Cartoons,  Comedies,  Re- 
ligious, Political  &  Western  teatures. 

Write  Dennis  Friendly  Service 
for  complete  catalog 

DENNIS  FILM  BUREAU 


Wabash 


Indiana 


COVARROBIAS 

^         MURAL     MAPS 

Endlessly  fascinating  .  .  .  scientifically  accurate 
studies  of  the  vital  Pacific  area  in  nine  brilliant 
colors.  Detailed  and  decorative  visual  aids  to  un- 
derstanding current  world  events.  Third  edition 
now  on  press,  for  delivery  in  December  .  .  10.75 
the  set  (series  of  six). 

SCH  WABACHER-FREY 

735    MARKET    STREET.  SAN    FRANCISCO 


system  using  a  boom  mike  stand  and  floor  mike.s 
for  off  stage.  More  than  10,000  watts  of  light  was 
used  on  the  stage  behind  which  the  students  acted 
like  real  troopers.  Green  lipstick  and  stage  make- 
up were  employed,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
young  actors.  Viewing  units  were  built  in  stand- 
ard   television    receiver   cabinets. 

McGrav/-Hill  Publishes  Visual 
Aids  Lists  in  Textbooks 

^IcGraw-Hiil  15(Hik  Company,  Inc..  is  now  including 
lists  of  correlated  visual  materials  in  a  number  of  its 
new  textbooks  and  revised  editions.  Information  in 
these  lists  includes  titles  and  brief  descriptions  of  films, 
sources  of  supply,  and  where  possible,  suggestions  on 
the  parts  of  the  hdok  with  wiiich  each  film  can  best 
lie  correlated. 

I'wenty-three  books  containing  such  lists  have  already 
been  published.  Eighteen  more  have  been  prepared  for 
release  in  the  near  future.  The  program  will  be  con- 
tinued with  many  new  books  during  the  coming  year 

Film  Libraries  Serve  Many 
Communities  in  Canada 

Most  Canadian  communities  with  a  population  of 
more  than  5,000  today  have  their  own  film  library. 
Of  the  72i  now  in  existence,  the  majority  have  been  set 
up  by  Community  Film  Councils,  which  are  composed 
of  members  of  local  organizations.  The  films  are 
lioused  in  public  libraries,  schools.  YMCA's.  or  am 
other   suitable   building. 

The  Community  Film  Councils  are  assisted  in  their 
work  by  the  National  Film  Board,  which  makes  man\ 
film  prints  available  on  extended  loan.  In  addition, 
the  Film  Board  supplies  information  on  other  sources 
of  films  and  necessary  equipment.  Many  communit\ 
film  libraries  are  now  pooling  their  resources  to  pur- 
chase additional  film  prints.  Under  this  system  prints 
purchased  are  circulated  in  one  community  for  two 
months,  and  then  shipped  on  to  the  next  community. 

Pan-American  Flights  To  Feature  Latest  Movies 

The  exhibition  of  16mm  motion  pictures  on 
planes  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  will 
soon  he  a  regular  feature  for  the  entertainment  of 
passengers  on  all  Pan  American  World  Airways" 
trans-ocean  flights.  This  was  indicated  when  Pan 
.American  signed  a  contract  with  Seven  Seas  Film 
Corporation  for  16mm  motion  pictures  for  exhi- 
bition in  flight. 

This  is  the  first  contract  for  the  regular  exhibi- 
tion of  16mm  films  on  planes.  Seven  Seas  has  been 
active  for  many  years  in  the  distribution  of  motion 
pictures  to  steamships  around  the  world,  and  i.^ 
now  branching  out  into  the  aviation  field.  It  will 
provide  Pan  American  World  Airways  with  16mni 
programs  consisting  of  features  and  shorts.  The 
feature  will  be  current  product  from  major  studios. 

Film  showings  in  flight  have  been  tested  suc- 
cessfully on  Pan  American's  North  Atlantic  run. 
Special  shock  mounted  16mni  equipment  and  light- 
weight speakers  were  used.  The  projectors  were 
i>lierated   by   stewardesses. 
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Yes  I  SIMPLICITY  was  a  major 
requisite  in  the  design  of  the  new 
DP  300  Dual  Purpose  Projector  for 
2"  X  2"  Slides  and  Slidefilms. 

That  our  engineers  have  achieved 
a  new  high  in  simplification  is  evi- 
even  a  casual  examination  of  this  revolutionary, 
new  projector.  Those  who  have  seen  it  are  amazed  at  the  ease 
with  which  slides  and  slidefilms  may  be  interchanged— with- 
out requiring  re-alignment  of  condensers  to  prevent  light  loss 
This  and  many  other  improvements  are  already  making  the  DP 
300  the  preferred  equipment  of  experienced 
buyers.  Ask  your  Visual  Eklucation  Dealer 
for  details  or  write  for  circular  102 


•      PRICE 

With  5"  Anastigmat  Lens 
Without  Cose    ....   $77.50 

With  Cose 86.00 

(Coated  lens  $6.00  extra) 


THREE  DIMENSION  COMPANY 

500  NORTH   DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 

"Projectors  With  Simplified  Controls" 


IFA  Limits  Operations 

The  H(jar(l  of  nirect(ir>  n\  liittinalidnal  Film  .\s- 
^ociates  decided  at  a  meeting  in  New  V'ork  on  Septem- 
Ijer  5th  to  direct  its  activities  during  the  coming  year 
primarily  to  the  maintenance  of  an  intelligence  and 
publication  .service  relating  to  the  role  of  documentary 
film  as  an  instrument  of  international  understanding. 

Mr.  John  (Jrierson.  chairman  of  the  board  called 
the  meeting  to  consider  problems  which  have  arisen 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  luunber  (jf  the  luembers  have 
l)ecome  involved  in  full  time  production  activities  and 
are  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  sui)ervisory  service  in 
relation  to  jjroduclion  and  distribution  which  the  or- 
ganization has  undertaken  tc  date. 

IF.\  which  has  to  date  |)r<j\ided  research,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  jjlans  for  I'NRR.X,  the  Inter- 
cultural  Education  Hureau,  tin'  t'liildren's  Bureau,  the 
.Vmerican  Library  .Association  and  others  will  until 
further  notice  continue  ])rincii)ally  as  a  base  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  as  a  source  of  papers 
and  reports  on  sj^iecitic  aspects  of  documentary  film 
develo])ments. 

Visual  Aids  Program  for  Emergency  Colleges 

Ralph  P.ennett.  until  recently  with  the  .\rmy  In- 
formation and  Educational  film  siTvice  in  the  EK'. 
has    been    appointed    a    special    assistant    in   charge   oi 


Rates  as  a  Curriculum  Requirement  I 

'TRAINING  YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG" 

Two  16mm  Sound  Films  in 
Color  and  Black-and-White 


I.  Basic  Obedience  In- 
struction (32  min.) 

Advanced  Obedi- 
ence Instruction 
(27  min.) 

Approved  and  Rec- 

mmanded      by     The 

American    Kennel 

Club,    The    American 

Humane  Society. 

WALTER  LIPPMAN  says:  (one  o>  many  enthusiastic  reactions!, 

"TRAINING  YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG  carri-s  ccnvic 
lion  that  for  dogs  as  well  as  others,  education  av.d  disc" 
pline  are  not  the  accomplishments  of  tyranny,  but  ere  neces 
sary  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  contrbute  something 
for  which  shouting  and  petting,  beating  and  spoiling,  senti- 
mentality and  irritation  are  no  substitutes." 

Narration  by  Lowell  Thomas,  Photographed  by  Louise 
Branch.  Supervised  by  Blanche  Saunders  and  bosed  on 
her  popular  book. 

UNITED   SPECIALISTS,   INC. 

(Ainericn'n  foremost  producer  of  dog  filing) 
Qiiakpr    Hill,    Pawling,    N.  Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


MAKE  VOUK  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Use   Rodio-Mofs — Regular   Size   3'/4"x4" 
or  the   NEW   DUPLEX  2"x2" 

on   sale   by   Theatre   Supply   Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  V 
222  OakridBe  Blvd..  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 


Show  Color  Films  in  Your  School 

"Realm  "Portogc"    "Parade  of      Community 

of  Canadian        Aquatic  Sings 

the  Wild"  Indians         Champs"  in  color 

(National  Parks)  •  I6mm.   Sound   Films  cColor  Cartoons 
Write  for  free  copy  of  1947  catalog  of  rental  films 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE  I^TchI'.^a  BntHsis 


2x2  SLIDES  AND  SLIDE-FILMS 

Made  From  Your  Own  Materials 
Ask  For  Price  List 
ELGIN    SMITH 


3543    BROADWAY 
KANSAS  CITY  2,   MO. 


"A  motion  picture  with  a  powerful  message  to  Jews 
and  non  Jews  alike.  We  recommend  it  without  reserva- 
tion."—J     Brainin,   Associate   Editor,   THE   PROTESTANT. 

OF  THESE  OUR  PEOPLE 

The  first  screen   document  of  Ihe  Jew  in   America 
2    reels,    B  &  W.    Sound    HORIZON    FILMS,    INC.,    DEPT.    ES 

Sale  Price  $65.00     232   West    i4th    St.,    New   York    II,    N.    Y. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Original,  authentic  series  of  color-prinfs  on  heavy  art  board,  for  study 
of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico  and  California.  Choice  of  sub- 
jects. Designed  for  use  In  classroom  and  library.  All  pictures  water- 
proofed.   Each  series  complete  with   printed   manual. 

Imported,  unbreakable  costume  dolls,  flags,  books 

in    Spanish,    and    South    American    Folklore    Tales. 

Catalog  upon  request. 

LATIN   AMERICAN    VILLAGE,    P.    O.    Box   231.    El    Monte,    California 

(Under   South   American   management) 


NATURAL  COLOR  SLIDES 

Write  for  catalog  of  2  x  2  inch  Kodachronie  slides 
of  present-day  Munich,  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Also, 
of  native  and  tropical  ^pecicK  of  butterflies  and  moths. 

ALLEN'S  PHOTO  STUDIO 


271.';  Beverly  Drive 


Gary,  Indiana 


JSLIDES     General    Science 11  rolls 

35  mm.     Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

Principles  oi  Chemistry 8  rolls 

F  I  li  ItI     Fundamentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  for  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  ^^e^E  Suffern,  New  York 


16MM  SOUND  CLASSROOM  FILMS 

Educational — Religious — fntertainment 

Wide   Selection   In    Variety    of   Subjects 

Astrononriy — Physics — Chomistry — Geology — 

Biology — Public  Health — Geography — many  others. 

Write   for  our   catalog   listing   all   types   of   sound  films 

and  tpechal  rental  prices. 

SOUTHERN  VISUAL  FILMS   ""IXLlHrreV^'- 


A-isual  aids  for  tin-  .Xssdciated  Colleges  of  Upper  New 
^■ork. 

'ihe  association  will  run  three  emergency  colleges 
lor  veterans  and  high  school  graduates  throughout 
the  country  this  fall.  Mr.  Bennett  will  he  at  Chani- 
])lain  College.  I'lattshurg,  while  organizing  a  conipre- 
iiensive  visual  aids  program  for  the  three  colleges.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  hold> 
a  ma.ster's  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Other  colleges  will  he  Saiupson  College  at  the  former 
naval  training  station  at  Sampson,  X.  Y.  and  Mohawk 
College  in  Utica.  X.  Y. 

Gleanings  from  Abroad 

Egypt.  The  I'lgyptian  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs 
has  criticized  the  quality  of  Egyptian  film  production 
and  has  demanded  film  producers  of  that  country  to 
make  films  to  educate  the  people — films  showing  cf-n- 
ditions,  habits  and  folklore  of  the  country.  The  Min- 
istrv  has  gone  so  far  as  to  announce  the  prohibition 
of  the  production  of  pictures  considered  in  bad  taste. 

Italy.  .Ml  theatrical  film  exhibitors  in  Italy  have 
been  ordered  by  government  decree  to  include  in  their 
programs,  news  or  educational  films  to  be  produced 
by  the  Italian  government. 

Canada.  The  educational  and  religious  film  i>ro(luct 
of  G-B  Instructional.  London,  a  J.  .\rtbur  Rank  en- 
terprise, will  be  distributwl  in  Canada  by  Hanson 
16mm.  Movies,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruflion 

{Concluded  from  pai/c  448) 

broadcasting  offers,  tlicrc  is  tlu-  possibility  of  adding  thou- 
sands of  now  stations  (sinci.'  KM  carries  only  about  100 
miles,  stations  at  100-niili-  distances  can  use  tlie  same  wave 
knstli).  The  FCC  lias  set  aside  channels  for  education  and 
api)licati<ins  are  pourin.t;  in.  Xew  York.  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
I)etri>il  and  San  Francisco  have  already  been  successful  in 
operating  FM.  It  is  estimated  tliat  about  J. 0011  stations  will 
be  operating  in  2  years. 

SOURCES 

•  Audio-Visual  Materials  for  Science  Instruction — Paul  C. 

Kied,  ed.   Roilnsur   Dept.  of   \i>ual   and    Radio  Educa- 
tion   -.Sept.   1"4(>.    IVp.  mimeo. 

Audio-Visual  Materials  for  Music  Instruction — Same  as 
above. 
The  titles  listed  here  rei)resent  the  best  films  in  each 
subject  chosen  by  teaclier  committees  and  available  upon 
recpiest  from  the  Rochester  Dept.  of  Visual  and  Radio  Edu- 
cation. I  "he  selective  cpiality  of  each  list,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  teachers  themselves  make  these  publications 
very   useful  to  the  Rocliester  teachers. 

•  Sources  of  Educational  Records  and  Transcriptions — 
Radio  (oiiimittee.  .\udiu-\'isual  lulucation  .\ss'n  of  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  Section — Ciilijoniia  Scltixils.  17:18,?  July. 
1946     (Reprints  available.) 

A  listing  of  selected  organizations  and  companies,  in 
alphabetical  order,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate 
the  recordings. 

•  Use  These  Co-cp  Movies — published  by  the  Co-operative 
League  of  the  I'S.V.  a  national  federation  of  consumer 
co-operatives,  located  at  Ifv  West  l-'tb  Street.  \e\v 
York  11. 

.\  film  directory  listing  seventeen  motion  iiictures.  four 
lilinstrips  and  seven  recordings,  the  films  for  rental  or  sale. 
the  other  material  for  sale  only.  The  subject  matter  includo 
consumer  co-operation,  credit  unions,  marketing  co-ops. 
reports  from  other  countries,  and  the  historical  liackgroiiml 
of  the  co-operative   inovement. 
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Wanted:  Bridge  Builders 

iCoiicludi'd  from  f'liyi-  .\29) 
iiiKlerslaiKliii).j,  more  and  more  l)ar- 
riers  fall  before-  liini. 

Mo.st  pott'iit  anioni;-  all  M 
tools  for  the  l)rids.;"iii.i;-  of  idcolcji; 
liarrier.s  i.s  the  cducaiioiial  M-re; 
It  .stands  supreme  for  tlr.'  Iniildin.t^- 
of  sorely  needed  new  roads,  toward 
broader,  more  i)eaceful  horizons.  No 
oiher  medium  of  communication  can 
s])eak  so  clearly,  to  so  many,  so  per- 
suasively, so  ((uickly,  so  univer.sallv. 
Properly  developed  and  intelli.!,'entiv 
nsi'd.  this  screen  can  weld  into  one 
all  the  myriad  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Il  can  make  the  culture  and  ])roj^ress 
of  each  the  common  property  of  all 
— to  the  unalloyed  benefit  of  each 
and  all,  j,Mver  and  receiver  alike.  It 
can  create  that  common  understand- 
ing of  .Man  by  men  which  alone  can 
assure  ])eace  and  ])rog^ress  in  our 
world  of  today  and  of  tomorrov\ . 
It  can  ins])ire  that  unity  of  action 
among  men  that  will  yet  fuse  our 
world  into  one  comniunit\-. 

For  the  i)ast  ([uarter  of  a  century, 
month  after  month,  the  Educa- 
tional .SckKKN  has  been  a  never- 
failing  e.\])ression  of  the  achieve- 
ments, activities,  ])rohlems,  jjhilo.so- 
l)hy  and  aspirations  of  the  audio- 
vi.sual  movement.  Within  that  move- 
ment, too,  barriers  are  not  unknown. 
.\on-theatrical  him  .sources  are 
counterposed  to  theatrical,  for  in- 
stance, regardless  of  their  common 
long  range  purjioses  that  should  far 
outweigh  the  apparent  immediate 
ditiferences.  liarriers  e.xi.st  between 
maker  and  user  of  these  materials, 
t>etvveen  theorist  and  ])ractitioner, 
between  ditTerent  subject  matter 
.areas,  between  clashing  theologies, 
between  warring  social  philosophies. 
Most  sen.seless  of  all.  jjerliaps.  up  to 
a  few  .short  years  ago  there  was  a 
wholly  needless  barrier  between  the 
jirofessionals  who  used  audio-visual 
materials  and  etjuipment  on  the  one 
hand — and  the  commercial  creators 
and  purveyors  of  these  materials  on 
the  other. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  "com- 
mercial" representatives  were  barred 
from  educational  meetings.  Then, 
slowly,  we  began  to  be  admitted  on 
sufferance.  Gradually  some  of  us 
were  asked  to  particij^ate  in  panel 
discussions,  or  to  serve  as  source 
experts.     Today   the  old  barrier  is 


prettx-  well  bridged— visual  educa- 
tion dealers  and  staff  men  are  rec- 
ognized by  many  influential  educa- 
tors as  equal  with  news])a])er  editor, 
broadca.ster  or  clergyman  in  the 
cultural  cadres  of  the  community 
they  serve.  Educators  now  know 
more"than  they  ever  did  about  the 
technological  basis  and  resources 
with  which  they  do  their  job.  Com- 
mercial men  have  learned  much 
about  what  schools,  churches,  civic 
groups  and  other  vital  centers  of 
community  culture  need  and  want, 
and  as  a  result  they  are  striving 
harder  and  more  successfully  than 
ever  to  create  and  jnirvey  just  that. 

The  Educational  Sckickx  has 
worked  long  and  ably  to  bridge  the 
barriers  in  its  .so-varied  field.  F'rom 
nur.sery  .school  to  college  campus, 
from  church  to  grange  or  union  hall. 
this  magazine  has  sought  to  correlate 
the  news  and  views  of  the  mam 
])eo]:)le  who  were  trying  tti  do  things 
in  audio-visual  communication.  It 
has  consistently  sought  to  bring  to 
Industry  a  better  knowledge  of  what 
ICducation  needs,  and  to  Education 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  what 
Industry  could  fiUMiish. 

It  .so  happens  that  during  this 
same  quarter  centur\-  it  was  m\' 
privilege  to  take  active  part  in  many 
phases  <jf  the  ])roduction.  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  education.  .\nd  the 
things  that  had  to  be  done  also  had 
to  be  written  up  and  talked  about. 
.So.  when  it  ai^jieared  to  .\elsoii 
(jreene  and  some  of  his  co-workers 
that  the  time  had  come  when  Euu- 
CATiONAi.  SrKKic.N  needed  someone 
who  could  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
ICducation  and  Industry,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Managing  ICditor  was 
proffered  me. 

This  is  an  honor  which  an\'  man 
would  esteem  most  highly.  I  cer- 
tainly did.  The  idea  of  being  able  to 
set  one's  thought  into  type,  for  mass 
distribution,  gives  a  sort  of  heady 
sense  of  power.  I  was  deterred  from 
acceirtance,  finally,  only  by  the  re- 
luctant realization  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent gestating  changes  of  relation- 
ships between  various  decisive  areas 
of  our  audio-visual  field,  I  had 
greater  responsibilities  for  service 
elsewhere.  Anything  I  can  do  for  the 
Screen  is  at  its  service  at  all  times. 
^^'Il.I.lA.\l   E.  Kku.sk. 


Pictorial  Color  Slidefilms 

.Milton  J.  .Salzlnir.u.  |)rtsi(k-m  ni  I'ii-- 
torial  Films.  I  i.e..  RKO  lUiildiiiK,  Ka- 
(li<'  City.  \'c\v  Yiirk,  aniKiunccs  tlim- 
IK'U  cnlnr  <)nW  liliiis  readv  .for  rclcasi  . 


TlK'sr     tlirf 
hif    I'iin    Winkle   ; 
('/   Otiyssots.   were 
by     I'letcher    Smith 


line     ill     li'diidcrltiiul. 

and  I'lu-  Wtindcriiuis 
reated  lor  Pictorial 
.Studios    from    orig- 


inal full-color  artwork  and  rti)roducid 
liy  the  -Aniericolor  process.  The  treat- 
ment and  i)rcsentation,  and  the  com- 
bination ol  artwork  and  color  will  hel]) 
to  stimulate  interest  and  will  supplement 
the  reading  of  popular  classics  at  home 
or  at  school. 

Tliese  films,  particularly  the  Odyssey 
and  Kip  \aii  Winkle  in  this  set,  will 
help  the  teacher  exi)lain  customs,  foo<l. 
clothes,  means  of  ,  traiisjiortation  and 
other  facts  of  interest  in  certain  his- 
toric periods  of  mankind.  Such  media 
will  not  only  amuse  an  audimce  of  chil- 
dren,  hut   will   also   stimulate   art   appre- 


Scenes   from   the    series    on   "Alice   in 

Wonderland",     "The     Odyssey",     and 

"Rip  Van  Winkle." 
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ciation,  especially  in  cases  where  llic 
full  color  version  of  the  films  are  nsed. 
This  new  series,  like  the  first  three 
released  earlier  this  year,  (The  Three 
Musketeers,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure  Island). 
can  be  obtained  in  cither  3Smm  slide 
film,  full  color,  approx.  100  frames  per 
film;  or  in  sets  of  approx.  100  2x2  in- 
dividual   color    slides. 

Fllmo  "Electro"  Camera 

A  new  Filmo  "Electro"  magazine- 
loading,  electrically-driven,  16mm.  mo 
tion  picture  camera,  designed  especiall\ 
for  accurate  time  and  motion  study  work, 
is  oiTered  by  Bell  &  Howell.  The  camera 
is  equipped  with  a  fast  21mni.  F  1.9  len> 
(with  positive  viewfinder  and  matching 
objective),  which  affords  a  somewhat 
wider  angle  of  view  than  the  standard 
1"  lens.  Other  features  are  a  dial  foot- 
age indicator,  accurate  operating  speeds 
of  1000,  2000,  and  4000  frames  per  minute, 
and  a  built-in  24-volt  motor  which  as- 
sures constant  filming  speed  at  all  times. 

Simplicity  and  efficiency  of  operation 
render  the  Electro  especially  well-suited 
to  accurate  job  study,  it  is  claimed.  The 
magazine-loading  feature  facilitates  film 
change,  and  enables  the  operator  to  keep 
individual  case  records  separate  at  all 
times.  And  with  the  magazine  and  the 
motor  functioning  as  a  team,  SO  feet  of 
film  can  be  run  off  without  interruption.  A 
transformer,  which  is  standard  equipment, 
permits  plugging  the  Electro  into  any 
regular  house  line.  Or,  storage  batteries 
can  be  employed  when  a  job  study  must 
):e  filmed  in  a  kx:ation  where  the  usual 
sources  of  current  are  lacking.  The  low- 
voltage  electric  drive  is  equipped  with 
an  automatic  governor  mechanism  which. 
Bell  &  Howell  engineers  state,  will  main- 


Bell  &  Howell  "Electro" 

tain  accurately  the  all-important  motor 
speed  despite  all  except  the  most  severe 
fluctuations  in  line  current.  The  Electro 
can  be  employed  for  general  types  of 
cinematography  as  well,  wherever  elec- 
tric power  is  available,  cither  from  stan- 
dard lines  or  a  portable  battery.  For  con- 
ventional use,  it  is  available  with  speed 
control  calibrated  in  frames  per  second ; 


or  the  motion-study  speeds  are  readily 
translated  into  frames  per  second  by 
means  of  a  simple  conversion  table. 

Companion-pieces  for  the  Electro  art 
offered  by  Bell  &  Howell  in  the  form  of 
a  specially-designed  16mm.  projector  and 
a  film  viewer.  The  projector  is  equipped 
with  a  hand-crank  (for  screening  one 
frame  of  film  at  a  time)  ;  a  special  heat 
filter,  which  permits  any  single  frame 
to  be  projected  as  a  "still"  ;  and  a  direct- 
reading,  geared  frame  counter  which  can 
be  reset  for  "clocking"  any  portion  of  a 
job-study  film.  .\  variable-speed  control 
with  electric  governor  provides  the  pro- 
jector with  a  range  of  speeds  from  800 
to  1200  frames  per  minute,  thus  affordinf; 
an  ideal  means  of  checking  the  percep- 
tion of  time-study  personnel. 

Further  details  concerning  the  equip- 
ment described,  as  well  as  its  applica- 
tions, are  contained  in  an  illustrated  cir- 
cular i)l)tainable  from  the  Industrial  Sales 
Division,  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  7100 
McCorniick   Road.   Chicago  4.^,   Illinois. 

Slidefilms  for 
Physics  Classes 

Visual  Sciences.  Suffern.  New  York, 
have  produced  a  teacher-made  filmstrip 
fin  Radio  and  Electronic  Symbols,  a 
series  of  40  hand-drawn  frames  com 
prising  60  symbols  and  90  sketches  with 
names,  abbreviations  and  appropriate, 
textual  matter  of  tho.se  devices  must 
commonly  used. 

William  Ganz  Honored 

The  American  Transit  Association  has 
|)resented  a  special  award  plaque  to  Wil- 
liam J.  Ganz,  of  New  York  City,  "for 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  highway  safety,"  through  the  pro- 
duction of  the  widely  acclaimed  traffic 
safety  film.  It's  IVanton  Murder,  which 
has  been  seen  by  16  million  persons 
since    its    release    in   May. 

Only  once  before  in  the  64-year  his- 
tory of  the  Association  has  a  special 
award  been  made  to  an  individual.  This 
was  to  Lowell  Thomas  at  the  annual 
meeting   earlier   this   year. 

The  one-reel  film,  produced  by  Ganz. 
is  available  without  charge  from  the  lo- 
cal transit  company  of  each  city. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Expansion 

I'o  meet  increased  manufacturing  de- 
mands, Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Com- 
pany purchased  one  building  and 
took  option  on  an  adjoining  structure 
at  Wellsville,  N.  Y.  The  building  will 
be  completely  remodeled  and  equipment 
installed  as  soon  as  possible  for  li.aln 
manufacturing   operations. 

Just  previous  to  this  step,  Bausch  & 
Lomb  announced  the  formation  of  a  Swed- 
ish company  jointly  owned  by  the  optical 
firm  and  Aga-Baltic  Ab,  the  new  concern 
to  be  known  as  Aga-Bausch  &  Lomb  Ab. 
With  headquarters  located  in  Stockholm, 
it  will  serve  as  a  distributor  of  Bausch 
&  Lomb's  entire  line  of  .scientific  optical 
and  ophthalmic  instruments,  equipment 
and  eyewear. 


New  Pict-O-Screen  Announced 

A  unique  innovation  in  projection 
screens  has  been  developed  by  Radiant 
Mfg.  Corp.,  1144  West  Superior  St., 
Chicago.  This  is  a  combination  of  a 
lithographed  painting  and  an  invisible 
projection  screen.  The  paintings — six 
ill  number — are  reproductions  in  brush- 
stroke effect,  of  well-known  art  sub- 
jects, and  are  permanently  mounted  in 
liand-finished  frames  available  in  a  choice 
of  .'\ntiqiie  Gold  cir  Pickled  Pine  finish- 
es. Concealed  in  the  upper  section  of 
tie  frame  is  a  specially  designed  projec- 


A  BKAUnPVl.  MIVTTNG 


ANU  IN  A  KUAim 


A  HRILUANT  SCRF^EN  , 

Radiant's  Pict-O-Screen 

tioii  ^cl■eell  with  the  Radiant  "Hy-Flect" 
l)eaded  surface.  By  means  of  a  para- 
chute-nylon cord,  tlie  screen  is  instantly 
raised  or  lowered.  When  not  in  use  as 
a  screen  the  Pict-O-Screen  is  a  decorative 
liaintiny    in    a    handsome    frame. 

Ansco  Improves  Color 
Processing 

The  Ansco  Division  of  (ieiieral  Aniline 
and  Film  Corporation  announces  an 
important  advance  in  Color  Film  Proces- 
sing in  the  form  of  a  new  color  develop- 
ing agent  for  color  films  and  color  paper. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  agent,  being  no 
more  toxic  than  the  developers  u.sed 
in  ordinary  black  and  white  photography, 
does  not  cause  any  skin  irritation,  as 
color  photographic  processes  have  in  the 
past  with  certain  individuals  who  are 
sensitive  to  the  developing  agent. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  pho- 
tographic products,  resulting  from  the 
scarcity  during  the  war  years,  there 
may  be  some  delay  before  this  improved 
color  developer  or  developing  kits  con- 
taining  it,   before   it    reaches    the   public. 

Movable  Steel  Projector  Table 

Howard  B.  Marks  Co.,  Minneapolis  2, 
innounccs  a  low-priced,  all-steel  projector 
table  for  general  institutional  use.  Stur- 
dily constructed  throughout,  the  new 
stand  measures  35  inches  in  height,  ha> 
an  additional  shelf  for  speakers  and  other 
equipment,  a  drawer  for  accessories,  and 
is  finished  in  olive  green. 
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Production  Department  of 
Britannica  Films  Moves 
To  Chicago  Area 

The  I'irst  Xatiuiial  Bank  Building 
in  VN'ilnictto,  Illinois,  has  been  leased 
by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 
for  use  by  its  research  and  production 
offices,  now  located  in  New  York  City, 
it  was  announced  by  K.  H.  Powell, 
president  of  the  comi;any.  The  films 
company  wMl  take  possession  of  the 
building  on  December  1.  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  February 
1,   1947.' 

Lease  of  the  Wilmettc  lv.:ikling.  which 
provides  approximately  12.000  square 
feet  of  usable  floor  space,  will  bring 
the  creative  end  of  the  films  business  near 
the  Chicago  offices  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britanr.ica,  where  Dr.  Robert  M.  HuU-h- 
ins,  newly-appointed  chairman  of  the 
board  of  editors  of  P.ritannica  is  inaugur- 
ating an  expanded  program  of  education- 
al film  and  adult  education  activities. 
In  connection  with  the  films  program 
Mr.  Powell,  president  of  both  the  films 
company  and  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca, 
said.  "In  the  past,  instructional  films 
have  been  limited  to  schools.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  company  has  changed  to  ad- 
mit wide  extension  of  films  for  use  by 
adult   groups   and    other    groups." 

Dr.  Amspiger,  now  executiv'  vice- 
president  of  Encyclopaedia  Bri'annica 
Films,  Dr.  Brodshaug,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  research.  Brill,  vice-presirient 
in  charge  of  production,  and  ■  taff  s 
are  expected  to  move  from  New  'Vork 
to  the  Wilmettc  offices  early  next  year. 

Britannica  Pre-View  Centers 

A  fifth  pre-view  center  has  been  open- 
ed by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  \n 
the  Cotton  E.xchange  Building.  Dallas. 
Te-xas.  Others  are  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago,   Pasadena    and    Richmond. 

International  Film 
Foundation  Expeditions 

Three  documentary  film  expeditions 
are  being  sent  out  by  International  Film 
Foundation.  The  first  is  to  cover 
Cxcchoslovakia,  Italy.  France  and  if 
possible  Jugoslavia ;  it  is  headed  by  Vic- 
tor Vicas,  formerly  of  OWI.  and  in- 
cludes two  former  Army  cameramen. 
It  is  fully  equipped  to  make  motion  and 
still  pictures  in  black-and-white  and 
color,  in  both  35mm  and  16mm. 

The  second  will  make  pictures  of  the 
peoples  of  China,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan.  The  third  is  now  at  work 
throughout  the  United  States  on  five 
new  films  on  American  life  ordered  by 
the  State  Department  for  its  program 
to  make  the  real  America  better  known 
throughout   the   world. 

Recently  released  IFF  films.  inclu(l- 
ing  Mary  Visits  Poland.  Children's 
Kaihvay  and  others  in  the  Julien  Bry- 
an series,  arc  meeting  very  favorable 
reception  by  American  film  libraries 
and  their  patrons.  They  are  particularly 
noted  for  their  fresh,  human  approach 
and  for  their  contribution  to  better  in- 
ternational    understanding. 


New  Teach-O-Filmstrips 

Two  new  series  of  Teach-0-Filmstri])s 
are  available  this  tnonth  from  the  Audio- 
Visual  Division  of  Popular  Science  Pub- 
lishing Companv,  35.^  Fourth  .\ve..  New 
York    10,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Farm  with  Tom  and  Susan 
is  a  primary  science  series  of  six  subjects 
in  black  and  white,  designed  to  give  pu- 
pils a  basic  understaiuling  of  scientific 
phenomena  experienced  on  the  farm.  Each 
subject  contains  a  number  of  provocative 
questions  and  problems  for  stimulating 
participation  and  discussion.  Planned  and 
prepared  by  primary  grade  teachers,  this 
series  is  reported  as  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  producer  to  help  teachers 
in  the  teaching  of  primary  science  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  newest  curriculum 
trends  and  practices.  Titles  of  the  six 
subjtct.s — each  of  which  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 40  frames — are  :  "Visiting 
the  Farm ;"  "How  Plants  Live  and 
Grow;"  "Animal  Homes;"  ".Animals  and 
Their  Young;"  "Tools  and  Simple  Ma- 
chines ;"  and  "Science  Review." 

All  Aboard  the  Punctuation  Express 
is  a  series  of  six  subjects  in  vivid  color, 


for  grades  7-ti-y.  Prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  curriculum  experts  in  the  field 
of  Language  Arts,  the  series  shows  in- 
formally the  use  of  each  punctuation  mark 
and  develops  an  un<lerstanding  of  their 
functional  use.  Through  especially  cre- 
ated cartoon  figures  and  other  visual  tech- 
niques the  abstract  conceptions  are  made 
concrete  and  understandable.  Subjects 
are:  "The  Comma- Part  I;"  "The  Com- 
ma-Part II;"  "The  Comma-Part  III;" 
"Colon,  Semicolon  and  Dash ;"  "Apos- 
trophe;" and  "Quotation  Marks."  F2ach 
consists  of  approximately  40  frames. 

Functional  teaching  guide  provided 
with  each  series. 

Britannica  Consultants 
Appointed 

Wayne  L.  Pratt,  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  branch  of  J.  G.  Kretschmer  & 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  visual  educa- 
tion consultant  in  Iowa  for  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films.  Kretschmer 
is  state  representative  for  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films.  Pratt,  formerly  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  at  Carroll.  Iowa, 
will    assist    schools,    administrators    and 


5-T"R"E"T-v-rl  your  teaching  time 
handle  MORE  students 

Use  I 
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WITH  a  va.stl.v  inrre.ased  en- 
roUiiK'iit  in  laii^niageclas.se.s, 
tiiiif  is  one  of  tlie  instructor".- 
most  iiii|)()rtanl  problems. 

Many  ianj;najie  departments 
are  .soivinji  this  problem  by  em- 
ploying the  SoiiiulScriber  elec- 
tronic disc  recorder  as  nn  aid  to 
lanjinage  instruction — in  le.ssoii 
l)lanninj,'.  drill  and  testing. 

The  SoundScriber  electronic 
recorder  records  every  shade  of 
inflection,  every  nuance  of  dic- 
tion on  |)aper-thin,  unbreakabl*- 
plasi  ic  discs.  Tlins  the  .scope  and 
efl'ectiveness  of  live  voice  in- 
struction is  imdtiplied  —  and 


students"  com|)rehension  is  in- 
creased by  testing  their  own 
voice-recordings  on  inexpensive 
SoundScriber  discs. 

SoundScriber  will  instantly 
repeat  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  .sen- 
tence or  an  entii'e  speech.  'I'he 
SoundScriber  is  light  in  weight, 
is  readil.v  |)ortable  from  one 
classroom  to  another,  and  easy 
to  o])eratc.  It  is  low  in  first  cost 
and  low  in  operating  cost. 

Write  for  comjilete  informa- 
tion on  the  ways  in  which  the 
SoundScriber  is  being  u.sed  bv 
leading  schools,  colleges  and 
universities. 


i 


The    SOJNDSCn::rR   corporation.    Dept.   ES-2,    New    Hoven   4,    Connecticut 
DEPARTMENT  —^ . 
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teachers  in  establishing,  maintaining  and 
expanding  their  audio-visual  instruction 
programs. 

The  appointment  of  Gordon  Anderson 
as  visual  education  consultant  for  Ol- 
son Anderson  of  Bay  City,  Micliigan, 
and  state  representative  for  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films,  has  also  been 
announced.  Anderson  has  been  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  since  his  release 
from  the  armed  services  in  January, 
1946. 


Film  Alliance  of  America,  Inc. 

Twenty  visual  education  dealers, 
spark-plugged  by  Tom  Brandon,  com- 
bined recently  to  form  the  F'ilm  .'\1- 
liance  of  America.  Inc.  Purpose  is  to 
conduct  "an  organized  campaign  to  de- 
velop effective  and  widespread  use  of 
motion  pictures  in  the  public  interest". 
Among  the  names  associated  with  Bran- 
don are  those  of  old  standbys  such  as 
Calhoun,  Davis,  Reagan,  Cousino,  Holtz, 
Kwing,  Lilley,  Engleman,  South,  .Swank, 
Kunz,   Evers,    Burch. 


New  SVE  Fiims+rip 
Productions 

New  filmstrip  productions 
completed  by  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
100  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago 
11,  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subject  matter.  .Among  them 
are : 

IVond — From  Forest  to 
Finished  Production  (45 
frames)  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  wood  in  modern 
civilization.  Present-day 
logging  conditions  and  meth- 
ods of  preparing  wood  for 
various  uses  are  shown.  Top 
picture  in  accompanying  il- 
lustration shows  how  a  fine 
spray  of  water  under  high 
pressure  is  used  to  wash 
stones  and  dirt  from  the  bark 
of  a  log  moving  along  con- 
veyor, to  prevent  them  from 
damaging  teeth  of  the  hand- 
saw. 

Hmv  to  Build  a  Simple 
Fire  (22  frames) — useful  for 
groups  interested  in  camp- 
ing and  safety  procedures  in 
connection  with  building, 
caring  for  and  putting  out 
fires  made  out-of-doors. 
Second  picture  herewith 
shows  one  process  in  build- 
ing a  "squaw  wood"  fire  with 
wood    chippings. 

National  Monuments  of 
the  Southwest  are  presented 
in  three  separate  subjects — 
one  covering  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  (38  frames)  ; 
one  on  Arizona  South  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  (42 
frames)  and  the  third  cov- 
ering Utah  and  Northern 
.'\rizona  (38  frames).  Pic- 
tured herewith  is  the  /\ztec 
Ruins  National  Monument 
from  the  strip  on  Southern 
Colorado  and   New-   Mexico. 

Uniguay  (39  frames)  ; 
Paraguay  (36  frames)  ;  and 
Colombia  (47  frames)  are 
three  additions  to  SVE's 
South  America  series,  pre- 
senting authentic,  charac- 
teristic portrayals  of  life  and 


customs  in  each  country.  The  bottom  pic- 
ture in  the  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
classroom  in  a  Montivedeo  school,  with 
children  dressed  alike.  Uruguayans  be- 
lieve   this    is    more    democratic. 

Also  recently  added  to  the  S.V.E.  Li- 
brary for  distribution  to  schools  is  a 
series  of  42  filmstrips  made  from  pictures 
taken  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mand  L.  Ditmars  from  the  colleetion  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  and 
re-edited  by  Film  Highlights,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  Designed  for  use  in  class- 
room instruction  in  biology,  zoology  and 
natural  history  as  well  as  for  various 
"animal"  and  "visit  to  the  Zoo"  units 
on  the  elementary  level,  the  series  covers 
Primates  ;  Carnivores ;  Rodents  ;  Hoofed 
.\nimals ;  Bats,  Insectivora  and  Flat- 
toothed  Mammals;  Marsupials;  Birds; 
Reptiles  ;  Amphibians  ;  Insects  ;  Anthro- 
pods ;  and  a  group  titled  "Depths  of  the 
Sea." 

Sound  Films  for  Training 
Sales  Personnel 

The  Jam  Handy  Organization  .m- 
nounces  completion  of  a  series  of  five 
sound  slidefilms  under  the  general  series 
title.  Behind  the  Counter.  These  films 
cover  basic  counter  and  sales  Hcor  cus- 
tomer-contact and  conduct  proceJures  as 
approved  by  leading  department  stores 
and  chain  groups.  Subjects  covered  are: 
F'riendliness,  Attcntiveness,  Helpfulness, 
Sincerity,    Enthusiasm. 

While  primarily  designed  for  depart- 
ment and  general  stores,  the  material  in 
this  series  is  applicable  to  any  line  of 
business  where  an  employer  wishes  to 
improve  the  store  conduct  of  his  people 
and  their  selling  techniques.  An  instruc- 
tor's guide  accompanies  the  films  and 
records.  The  material  is  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  integrated  with  any  train- 
ing program  the  retailer  may  now  have 
in  use  or  it  provides  visual  material  upon 
which  to  base  such  a  program.  For  de- 
tails write  to  The  Jam  Handy  Organiza- 
tion, 2822  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rim  Preview  Announces 
Change  in  Name 

Midwest  .\udio- Visual  Company  is 
the  new  name  adopted  for  Film  Pre- 
view which  has  served  the  School, 
Church  and  Industrial  field  with  audio- 
visual materials  since  1929.  The  new 
name  is  considered  more  comprehensive 
than  the  previous  name,  and  will  indi- 
cate more  clearly  the  firm's  business. 
There  is  no  change  in  ownership,  per- 
sonnel or  policies.  Keith  H.  South, 
absent  from  the  firm  for  three  years 
while  on  duty  as  an  officer  in  the  Train- 
ing Division,  U.  S.  Army,  continues  as 
President,  and  Mrs.  Lucille  A.  South, 
who  managed  Film  Preview  during  the 
war  years,  as  Secretary-Treasurer.  The 
business  staff  of  the  firm  are  all  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  visual 
training   field. 

The  address  is  still  1504  Hennepin 
Ave.,   Minneapolis    3.    Minn. 
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New  Leitz  Focomat  Enlarger 

The  redesigned  Aincrican-inade  Leitz 
Focomat  Enlarger  lb  embodies  new  fea- 
tures for  increased  darkroom  conven- 
ience. Automatic  focusing  permits  sharp 
focusing  to  be  obtained  simply  by  finger- 
tip operation :  the  condensing  lens  holds 
the  negative  absolutely  flat  and  enlarges 
the  normal  75  watt  light  source  witli  the 
correct  kind  of  soft  illumination  desired 
for  enlarging  small  negatives ;  the  focus- 
ing range  of  the  enlarger  is  from  2'/j 
to  13x  magnification,  producing  a  13x 
i9'/i  inch  enlargement  from  a  35nim 
negative,  an<l  cnlargments  greater  than 
this  may  be  made  by  the  usual  accurate 
manually  operated  helical  focusing  mount. 
An  innovation  in  enlargers  is  the  fact 
that  the  enlarging  head  of  the  Leitz 
Focomat  lb  tilts  back  for  quick  and  easy 
cleaning  of  tlie  film  and  the  condenser 
lens.  Accurate  positioning  of  new  lainps 
is  assured  through  a  lamp  socket  of 
novel  design.  The  lamp  housing  is  well 
ventilated  for  effective  heat  dissipation, 
keeping  negative  and  lens  cool  and  free 
from  damage  by  excess  heat.  As  with 
all  Leitz  enlargers,  the  Focomat  lb 
accommodates  the  highly  corrected  Leitz 
50nim  lenses  (except  the  Xenon  i:1.5 
lens)  for  sharp,  detailful  mlargements — 
both  in  black-and-white  and  in  color  by 
means  ef  the  new  color  printing  proc- 
esses. 

Full  information  on  the  new  Leitz 
Focomat  lb  may  1)e  obtained  from:  E. 
Leitz,  Inc.,  304  Huds(Mi  Street,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 

More  Slide  Sets  in  Natural 
Colors 

Coast  X'isnal  Education  Company,  143 
W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  IS, 
has  added  a  number  of  new  miniature 
slide  sets  on  Art,  Science,  and  the  Social 
Studies  to  its  present  catalog.  Each 
group  of  12  slides  is  packaged  in  a 
quick  inspection  holder  which  permits  all 
12  slides  to  be  viewed  at  once  or  dis- 
played as  a  unit.  This  liolder  is  said  to 
simplify  storage  and  cataloging  and  in 
addition  provides  on  its  surface  nuirli 
helpful  information  for  teacher  utiliza 
tion.  All  slides  are  photographed  in 
natural  colors. 

GE  School  Center  Illustrates 
Proper  Classroom  Illumination 

In  the  School  Center  of  GE's  new- 
Lighting  Institute,  at  Nela  Park,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  simulated  daylight,  en- 
tering from  windows  along  the  left  side 
of  the  room,  demonstrates  the  inadequacy 
of  daylight  alone  for  classroom  light- 
ing. Several  different  types  of  incan- 
descent and  fluorescent  systems  for  pro- 
viding efticient  and  comfortable  lighting 
for  .schoolrooms  arc  readily  illustrated 
by  the  simple  turn  of  a  switch.  Var- 
ious positions  and  patterns  of  fixtures 
are  also  demonstrated. 

In  the  School  Center  also  are  demon- 
strations of  other  new  classroom  fea- 
tures,    such     as    three     C(jlors     of    glass 
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rmzouncs . . . 
"CHRISTMAS  BLESSINGS"* 

A  NEW  set  of  natural  color  slides  on  the 
Christmas  Story  that  provides  a  complete 
Worship  program — suggested  Order  of  Serv- 
ice, well-known  Christmas  hymns,  espec- 
ially prepared  recitations. 

Beautifully  tells  the  ageless  story  of  Christ's 
birth  in  a  NEW  WAY.  Four  gripping  epi- 
sodes or  chapters:  Christmas  Blessings- — 
Lost, — Promised, — Provided, — Proclaimed. 
40  Glass  Bound  Slides  to  the  Set — includes 
Church-Craft  Story  sets  No.  6  "The  Birth  of 
Jesus"  and  No.  8  "The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men" 
—  Complete  with  Program  Guide   $23.50. 


NfW  NAHl 

The  Same  Company — 
The  Same  Service— 
The  Same  Goal 

NCW  SLIDE  SETS 

45  Bible  Story  Sets 
Completed  by  Sept  30 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

"Christmas  Blessings" 
—40  Slides,  Program 
Guide  Free 

NEW  PRODUCER 

The  Cecil  B.  de  Mille 
Pictures  Corp.  for  our 
new  Slides 


*  See  Your  Dealer— Order  Early 

Expected  demand  for  "Christmas  Blessings"  urges  prompt  ordering. 
Church-Craft  Bible  Story  Slides — all  in  natural  colors — size,  2x2  inch 
in  protective  glass  binders,  sold  in  sets  only,  standard  price  per  slide  60c 

Color  circular,  with  full  list  of  Church-Craft  Bible 
Story  Slide  Sets.  Free  from  your  dealer  on  request. 

CHURCH-CRAFT  Pictures,  st.  Louis  3.  Mo. 
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chalkboards — black,  green  and  white — 
with  diflferent  cclors  of  chalk  which  are 
used  to  provide  as  good  or  better  visi- 
bility as  the  old  slate  lilackhoard.  A 
bank  of  fluorescent  lamps  is  mounted 
behind  the  white  chalkboard  to  illumin- 
ate it  with  a  .soft  light.  \\'it!i  a  lantern 
slide  projected  on  the  board,  tcacliers 
and  pupils  can  write  mi  it  with  dark 
chalk  to  emphasize  points  in  unique 
fashion. 

Ideal  Holds  First 
National  Sales  Conference 

Executives  and  sales  representatives  of 
tl;e  home  office  and  the  managers  of  the 
sixteen  branch  offices  of  Ideal  Pictures 
Corporation  of  Chicago,  111.,  convene<l 
at  Silver  Lake,  Wi.sconsin,  in  a  four  day 
sales  conference  .\ugust  31st-Sept.  2nd. 
Presiding  was  Bertram  Willoughhy.  tlic 
firm's  President.  The  tightly-packed 
agenda  for  this  first  national  sales  meet- 
ing by  this  organization  provided  thor- 
ough coverage  of  all  aspects  of  its  serv- 
ices and  sales  policies  in  the  many  fields 
into  which  it  reaches.  Main  emphasis 
was  on  the  fast-expanding  school  market 
lor  audio-visual  equipment  and  teaching 
materials.  With  its  exclusive  sales  rights 
in  35  states  on  the  "Films  of  the  Na- 
tions'' releases,  and  with  Young  .America 
films.  Popular  Science  filmslides  and 
recordings.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
films  and  other  educational  materials 
added  to  its  sale  and  rental  product. 
Ideal    is   gearing   itself   for   effective,   re- 


sponsible service  on  a  large  scale  to  the 
school  market.  The  conference  therefore 
was  both  a  re-aflSrmation  of  the  firm's 
fundamental  sales  policies  through  which 
it  has  grown  into  a  strong,  successful 
national  organization,  and  a  re-orienta- 
tion of  promotion  and  sales  practices  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  school 
market. 

The  conference  included  informal  talks 
by  Wm.  F.  Kruse  of  Bell  and  Howell 
Company,  .Adolph  Wertheimer  of  Ra 
diant  Manufacturing  Company,  Otto 
Coelln  of  Business  Screen,  Don  White 
of  the  National  Association  of  Visual 
Education  Dealers,  Louis  Simmel  of 
Simmel-Meservey,  Eugene  White  of 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Company  and 
Paul  Foght  of  Young  .A^merica  Films. 

Audio- Video  Company 
Of  New  England 

Charles  R.  .\bry  has  announced  the 
formation  of  a  new  company,  the  .Audio- 
\'ideo  Company  of  New  England,  Inc. 
with  headquarters  in  Norwalk.  Conn. 
.\  sales  office  and  service  center  will 
ol)en  soon  in  Boston.  The  new  company, 
of  which  Abry  is  president,  will  act  as 
distributors  of  projection  equipment, 
films  and  recordings  in  the  six  New 
England   states. 

.\bry  was  formerly  .Associate  Publish- 
er, an  ofiiccr  and  director  of  Yoimg 
-America  Magazine,  and  Business  Man- 
ager, Treastirer  and  a  director  of  Young 
.America    Films,    Inc. 
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RCA  Appointments 

W.  H.  Kiiowles  has  been  appointtd 
Manager  of  the  Educational  Sales  activ- 
ities of  the  RCA  Victor  Division,  as 
announced  by  Walter  M.  Norton,  Direc- 
tor of  Distribution.  Mr.  Knowles  will 
be  responsible  for  the  promotion  and 
sale,  in  the  educational  field  and  in  the 
field  of  industrial  training,  of  RCA  Vic- 
tor audio-visual  equipment.  His  de- 
partment studies  school  requirements 
and  assists  teachers  in  utilizing  the  lat- 
est   developments    in    this    equipmtnt. 

Before  joining  RCA  X'ictor,  '  Mr. 
Knowles  was  Vice  President  of  the 
Jam  Handy  Organization  in  charge  of 
the  educational  department,  with  head- 
quarters in  Detroit.  He  also  handled 
field  operations  for  extensive  audio- 
visual  training  programs   in   schools  and 


W.  H.  Knowles 

industries.  He  will  make  his  head- 
quarters at  RC.\  Victor's  main  office  in 
Camden,   N.  J. 

In  line  with  RC.\  Victor's  recently 
expanded  program  in  the  field  of  audio- 
visual equipment  for  schools.  Harry  E. 
Erickson  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Manager  for  the  Educational  .Sales  Divi- 
sion at  Camden.  Mr.  Krickson,  for 
the  past  three  years  16mm  Regional 
Sales  Manager  for  RCA  Victor  in  Chi- 
cago, ,  will  act  as  liaison  between  the 
Educational  Sales  Department  and  the 
various  RCA  Victor  product  departments 
manufacturing  16mm  projectors,  RCA 
Electron  Microscopes,  FM,  and  .AM 
radio,  Victrola  radio-plionograph  and 
television  receivers,  RCA  Victor  records, 
sound  systems,  transcription  and  play- 
back equipment  and  disc  and  wire  re- 
corders. He  will  also  work  directly  with 
the  six  RC.-\  educational  representatives 
in  New  York.  .Atlanta,  Cleveland.  Clii- 
cago,  Dallas,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Erickson's  wide  experience  in  the 
audio-visual  equipment  field  includes  four 
years  as  Educational  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Ampro  Corporation  in  Chicago  and 
two  years  as  District  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  oper- 
ating from   Kansas   City. 


Harry  E.  Erickson 

Appointment  of  Robert  H.  Hunt,  as 
Regional  Sales  Manager  for  RCA  16mm 
equipment  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  El- 
mer H.  Beneke  to  a  similar  position 
in  the  Atlanta  region,  were  announced 
by  O.  V.  Swisher.  Manager  of  the  RCA 
16mm   Equipment   Section. 

Mr.  Hunt  will  represent  RCA  in  the 
twelve  mid-western  states,  replacing  H. 
E.  Erickson.  Hunt  will  make  his  head- 
quarters at  the  new  RCA  sales  offices 
at  663  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Beneke  is  replacing  M.  N.  Hei- 
denreich,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Dallas  regional  office,  in  the  same 
capacity.  Mr.  Beneke  will  be  located 
at  the  regional  RCA  .sales  office.  .S30 
Citizens  and  Southern  Bank  Building,  in 
Atlanta. 

Price  Hikes  Spreading 

The  rising  price  spiral  in  so  many 
other  lines  is  reflected  in  several  an- 
nouncements by  suppliers  of  audio- 
visual   equipment. 

Pictorial  Films,  Inc.  announces  its 
films  up  from  $17.50  to  $21.,  blamin,i{ 
a  20%  increase  in  raw-  film  prices  as 
cause,  this  in  turn  based  mainly  on 
Congressional  action  increasing  the 
price   of   silver. 

Films,  Inc.,  have  raised  their  rental 
rates  from  $20  base  on  spot-booked  single 
n-,ajors  to  $22.50,  the  same  $2.50  boost 
applying  all  the  way  down  the  sliding 
scale,  except  that  a  new  bottom  cate- 
gory has  been  set  for  schools  and 
similar  closed  audience  groups  with 
less  than  150  enrollment.  Heretofore 
the  floor  was  250,  on  which  a  series 
rate  of  $10  applied.  This  rate  is  raised 
to  $12.50,  but  the  new  lowest  category 
(enrollment  of  150  or  less)  is  now 
quoted  a  scries  rate  of  $11. 

Equipment,  too,  is  going  up.  The  Bell 
&  Howell  Filmosound  went  up  147c 
of  dealer  net  on  April  11,  in  line  with 
an  indnstry-wide  OP.A  authorization. 
On  August  14th  a  further  increase  not 
to  exceed  6%  was  allowed  to  equalize 
retailer  earnings.  On  August  26th  a 
further   raise   of   7.S%    was   put   into   ef- 


fect, but  a  15%  increase  announced 
during  the  period  when  OPA  had  lapsed 
had  to  be  withdrawn  meanwhile.  In- 
creased cost  of  labor  and  materials,  pro- 
duction blockades  due  to  supplier  lapses, 
and  the  general  confusion  and  cost  in- 
cidental to  post-war  reconversion  are 
reasons    given    for   these    increases. 

British  Information  Services  an- 
nounces an  increase  in  its  .service  charg- 
es. Henceforth  BIS  films  will  be  loaned 
at  $1  per  reel,  with  a  ceiling  of  $5  re- 
gardless of  length  over  five  reds.  Color 
at  $1.50.  A  new  .scale  of  sales  prices 
is  also  announced  that  "conform  to  cur- 
rent practices  in  the  field".  Single  reels 
are  sold  at  $22.50  and  two-reelers  at 
$37.50. 

Eastman  announces  a  world-wide  price 
increase   on    film    raw    stock    of    17Vfe%. 

DuPont  announced  a  13%  increase  on 
positive  film,  but  it  is  reported  that  this 
increase  did  not  apply  to  negative,  or 
to   sub-standard   widths. 

David  McCully  in  New  Position 

David  B.  McCulley.  former  Director, 
Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
University  of  Nebraska  is  now  associated 
with  General  Pictures  Productions,  Inc., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  educational  con- 
sultant. 

Mr.  McCulley,  who  has  directed  the 
audio-visual  program  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  since  August  1944,  brings 
to  his  new  position  a  background  of  15 
years  in  the  Iowa  public  schools  as  a 
commercial  teacher  and  superintendent 
and  two  years  as  Financial  Secretary. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Chad- 
ron.  Nebraska.  In  addition  to  his  ad- 
ministrative work,  he  has  conducted 
audio-visual  courses,  conferences,  discus- 
sion groups  and  demonstrations  over  the 
State  of   Nebraska. 

Thrcjugh  General  Pictures  Produc- 
tions company,  Mr.  McCulley  will  be 
available  for  meetings  with  teachers  and 
others  on  audio-visual  education  and  he 
will  be  in  charge  of  sales  of  16mm  pro- 
jectors and  other  visual  equipment. 

Sound  Slidefilm  on   Retailing 

A  30-minute  slidefilm-with-sound  has 
been  produced  by  Capital  Film  Produc- 
tions, East  Lansing,  Michigan,  for  the 
Michigan  Retail  Institute  to  present 
more  forcefully  to  high  school  youth  the 
opportunities  awaiting  them  in  selling, 
non-sellin.g  and  executive  positions  in  the 
retail   industry. 

The  film,  which  is  titled  (/'<■  Choosi' 
Kcttulhui.  is  designed  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  student,  the  high  school  faculty, 
parent  groups,  service  clubs  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  It  was  jirepared  with 
the  aid  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Control  for  Vocational  Education  and 
.lames  R.  Hunter  of  Capital  Film  Pro- 
ductions. 

IVc  Choose  Rclaithiii  opens  on  a  typi- 
cal high  school  campus  where  three 
members  of  the  junior  class  who  are 
about  to  become  seniors  are  discussing 
summer  jobs.  They  enter  the  school 
auditorium  for  the  final  assembly  pro- 
(  Concluded  on  />ri,(/r  480) 
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AN  OFFER  . . . 

TO  OBTAIN    FREE 

YOUR   COPY 

THE  NEW  22ND  EDITION  OF 

"1000  and  ONE" 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films 

Larger,  more  comple+e  than  ever  . . .  this  latest  edition  of  "1000 
and  ONE".  Here's  everything  you'll  want  to  know  about  over 
6300  non-theatrical  films — synopsis  of  contents,  length,  distribu- 
tor, silent  or  sound — everything  . . .  classified  for  quick  reference 
under  175  subject  headings,  completely  cross-indexed.  Once 
you've  used  "1000  and  ONE"  you'll  try  never  to  be  without  it. 
It's  indispensable  to  Directors  of  Visual  Education,  School  Ad- 
ministrators, Supervisors  and  Teachers,  Program  Chairmen,  etc. 

HERE'S  HOW  ... 

PRE-PUBLICATION  OFFER 

Our  estimated  publication  date  is  November  30th.  All  NEW 
subscribers  to  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  magazine,  and  all  cur- 
rent subscribers,  will  be  sent  a  FREE  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE" 
if  we  receive  the  request  BEFORE  publication.  It's  that  easy  to 
obtain  the  latest,  best  edition  of  "1000  and  ONE".  If  your  sub- 
scription has  expired,  renew  it  TODAY.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
one  year;  $5.00  two  years.  Canada,  $3.50  one  year;  $6.00  two 
years.   Foreign,  $4.00  one  year;  $7.00  two  years. 

AFTER  PUBLICATION 

When  "1000  and  ONE"  leaves  the  presses,  the  standard  price  will  be  $1.00.  We've  sold  thousands 
upon  thousands  for  a  dollar — why  not  get  YOUR  copy  with  our  compliments?  But  you'll  have  to 
hurry.     Write  today' .  .  .  Now. 

THE    EDUCATIONAL   SCREEN 

64  East  Lake  Street  *  Chicago  1.  Illinois 
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gram  of  the  year,  where  they  hear  a 
dynamic,  successful  local  merchant,  who 
feels  keenly  his  industry's  need  for  pre- 
senting to  high  school  youth  the  many 
opportunities  for  a  career  in  the  mer- 
chandising field.  He  takes  the  three 
juniors  on  the  following  day  to  visit  his 
well-operated  department  store  and  in- 
terprets his  organization  to  them. 

Calhoun  Proiectostand 

Hazel  Calhoun,  owner  of  the  Calhoun 
Company  in  Atlanta  and  Columbia,  has 
introduced  a  new  8-Way  Tilt,  all  metal 
tripod  known  as  the  Projectostand. 
Manufactured  by  the  Colrod  Mfg.  Corp., 
the  new  tripod  has  been  hailed  for  its 
sturdiness,  portability,  and  all-around 
tilt  which  allows  centering  the  picture 
perfectly    on    any    screen. 

The  top  of  the  Projectostand  is  of 
aluminum  casting,  finished  with  non- 
slip  crackle  paint.  Removable  legs  are 
of  stainless  steel  tubing.  The  standard 
height  of  42  inches  is  slightly  lower 
than  the  ordinary  stand,  and  was  so  de- 
signed by  Miss  Calhoun  for  greater  ease 
in  lifting  projectors  safely  to  the  top. 
Because  of  the  excellent  tilt  feature,  the 
light  beam  is  directed  well  above  the 
heads  of  the  audience  in  an  auditorium. 

The  Projectostand  comes  in  two  top 
sizes:  Large  (20")  and  Standard  (18"). 

Organizations  interested  in  dealership 
for  the  tripod  may  apply  direct  to  Cal- 
houn Company,  101  Marietta  St.  N.  W., 
.\tlanta. 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens 

Resumption  of  the  activities  of  the 
"Club  Service  Bureau"  is  expected  soon. 
Visual  materials  are  being  submitted 
by  manufacturers,  from  which  the  pro- 
gram will  be  built  up.  John  S.  Rob- 
ling  is  the  Public  Relations  Manager,  at 
Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

Castle  in  Big  Ad 
Campaign 

Eugene  W.  Castle  announces  a  large- 
scale  advertising  campaign  in  national 
magazines  such  as  Life,  Look,  Es- 
quire, Popular  Science,  Popular  Pho- 
tography, U.S.  Camera,  etc.,  with  total 
circulation  of  over  50,000,000.  Films 
featured  include  "Wonder  Dogs  in  Ac- 
tion", "Camera  Magic",  "Three  Little 
Bruins  Make  Magic",  "Chimp  the  Avi- 
ator"  and    fifteen   fairy   tale   cartoons. 

Consultation  Service  in  Detroit 

Clark  E.  Broderick  has  formed  the 
Visual  Research  Corporation  to  act  as 
a  national  consultation  service  organiza- 
tion to  supply  sales  and  service  aids  to 
visual  education  dealers  who  subscribe  to 
the  service.  The  new  corporation  will 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  new  ideas 
in  merchandising  and  management  so 
that  member  dealers  may  better  serve  the 
consumers  of  audio-visual  equipment  and 
materials. 

Mr.  Broderick,  who  has  been  elected 
Executive  Vice-President,  was  formerly 
with  the  Jam  Handy  Organization.  For 
the  present,  Visual  Research  Corporation 
will  be  located  at  4754  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit. 


New  Heavy  Duty  Splicer 

.An  electrically  headed  heavy  duty 
splicer  has  been  announced  by  Micro 
Engineering  Company  of  Hollywood. 
It  makes  a  straight  splice  on  16mm 
film.  It  is  said  to  be  priced  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $150. 

Jam  Handy  Appointment 

Nate  Quillen  has  been  named  dis- 
tributor in  the  eastern  and  southern 
sections  of  Ohio  for  the  School  Films 
Division  of  the  Jam  Handy  Orga- 
nization, Detroit,   Mich. 

Mr.  Quillen  brings  to  his  new  posi- 
tion 14  years  of  experience  with  the 
Jam  Handy  firm  in  the  field  of  au- 
dio-visual aids  and  their  utilization. 

Viewlex  Slide  Projector 

The  new  Model  AP-1  slidefilm  and 
2x2  slide  projector  developed  by  View- 
lex,  Inc.,  35-01  Queens  Blvd.,  Long 
Island  City  1,  New  York,  utilizes — for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  it  is  said — 
an  aspheric  condenser  system  capable  of 
giving  the  highest  lumen  output  per 
watt  input.  This  coupled  with  the  2" 
Luxtar  projection  lens  is  reported  to 
produce  a  more  brilliant  image  of  a 
given  size  in  only  two-fifths  the  projec- 
tion distance  needed  for  a  conventional 
long-focus  lens.  The  company  further 
states  that  this  latest  development  in 
aspheric  lenses  eliminates  distortion  and 
aberrations  frequently  encountered  in 
short-focal   projection. 

Use  of  the  2"  Luxtar  lens  makes  prac- 
tical a  complete  but  compact  projection 
(jutfit,  screen  and  all.  In  a  case  scarcely 
13"  square  are  the  projector,  slide  car- 
rier, accessory  lens,  tuckaway  .screen  and 
space  for  slide  file  and  180  slides.  In 
use,  this  screen  fits  into  the  end  of  the 
opened  case,  so  that  no  tripod  or  sepa- 
rate screen  support  is  needed.  For  larger 
pictures,  the  tuckaway  screen  section 
snaps  ofT,  and  the  Viewle.x  with  2" 
Luxtar  lens  projects  any  size  picture  in 
only  two-fifths  the  customary  projection 
distance.  When  a  picture  is  to  be  pro- 
jected over  a  large  audience,  the  View- 
lex  is  used  with  the  interchangeable 
Luxtar  5"  lens. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Guide  Books 

An  interesting  new  format  cliarac- 
terizes  the  latest  of  the  Teachers'  Hand- 
books published  by  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films  for  l)etter  utilization  of 
its  intructional  pictures.  Each  of  the 
films  in  the  Britannica  library  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  new  type 
books.  Their  size  is  designed  to  pack 
into   the   one-reel    film   container. 

Each  handlxjok  contains  a  foreword 
suggesting  the  reasons  for  .showing  the 
film,  a  synopsis  of  the  content  and  in- 
structions for  presenting  the  picture 
most  effectively.  Each  also  provides 
a  list  of  suggested  classroom  activities 
which  can  be  stimulated  by  the  films  and 
further  the  objectives  of  the  course  of 
study. 

Reading  references  for  both  teacher 
and  students  are  listed,  and  the  script 
for  the  film  is  reprinted  in  full,  with 
copious  footnotes  giving  supplementary 
information  and  cross-references  to  re- 
lated Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 
•Another  innovation  is  the  indication  of 
film  footage  at  each  point  in  the  script 
to  make  it  easier  for  teachers  to  order 
new  sections  of  film  should  any  portion 
liecome    damaged. 

Filmosound  Booklet  Uses 
Graphic  Presentation 

In  a  maimer  especially  appropriate  to 
the  subject,  Bell  &  Howell  Company's 
new  booklet  on  the  Filmosound  projector 
employs  pictures  prominently  in  present- 
ing 37  specific  features  which  character- 
ize the  equipment.  Primary  emphasis  is 
placed  on  consumer  advantages  of  the 
Filmosound,  with  mechanical  details  sub- 
ordinated and  mentioned  only  in  support- 
ing these  advantages.  Effective  use  of 
color,  with  red  check-marks  affording  in- 
stantaneous coordination  between  pictures 
and  copy,  distinguishes  the  new  booklet 
also. 

-A  copy  of  this  up-to-date,  informative. 
16-page  treatise  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  7100 
McConnick   Road.   Chicago  45,   Illinois. 


Viewlex  slidefilm  and  2x2  slide  prcjector. 
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Current  Film  News 


■  SIMMEL-MESERVEY,  9S38  Brigh- 
ton Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  lias  com- 
pleted three  more  films  in  its  series 
of  cultural   subjects.   All  are  in  color. 

Let's  Give  a  Tea — 20  niin.  Presents 
in  story  form  accepted  procedures  of 
invitations,  guest  lists,  appropriate  dress 
and  manners.  Understanding  is  enhanced 
by  the  employment  of  subtle  contrasts 
of  right  and  wrong  ways  to  proceed. 

Arranging  the  Tea  Table — 5  min. 
Illustrates  step  by  step  procedures  for 
attractive  and  socially  correct  arrange- 
ment. 

Arranging  the  Buffet  Supper — 5  min. 
Brief  but  comprcliensive  instruction  in 
afternoon  and  early-evening  entertain- 
ing. 

The  two  shorter  subjects  can  be  used 
as  separate  instructional  units,  or  can  be 
used  to  complement  the  longer  film.  All 
are  designed  for  high  school  and  college 
use,  and  each  is  accompanied  by  a  study 
guide. 

With  tlie  announcement  of  the  new 
releases,  Simmel-Mescrvey  simultan- 
eously issued  a  statement  of  their  pro- 
duction and  research  policy  which  was 
addressed  to  the  educators  of  America. 
The   company   pledged   itself : 

To  produce  only  those  films  which 
will  motivate  constructive  student  think- 
ing .  .  .  To  employ  only  accepted  edu- 
cational techniques  and,  with  the  aid  of 
competent  research,  to  produce  material 
which  complements  the  existing  cur- 
riculum. ...  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  quality  above  all  considerations  of 
cost,  sponsorship  or  other  factors  which 
might  detract  from  our  primary  instruc- 
tional function.  ...  to  regard  the  edu- 
cational film  as  a  teaching  tool  capable 
of  infinite  adaptation  and  improvement 
arid,  to  welcome  and  be  guided  by  rec- 
ommendations of  qualified  educators.  .  .  . 
to  maintain  maximum  interest  level 
through  well-paced  realism  rather  than 
unwarranted  artifice.  ...  to  regard  the 
classroom  as  the  real  laboratory,  stand- 
ing ever  beside  the  teachers  in  their  use 
of  this  medium.  ...  to  assume  an  active 
responsibility  in  aiding  the  progress  of 
educational  techniques.  ...  to  regard  as 
an  honored  privilege  and  a  sacred  trust 
our  function  in  aiding  in  the  development 
of  finer  men  and  women  to  the  end  that 
a  better  understanding  may  exist  among 
all   tl-.e   peoples  of  the  world. 

■  CARL  DUDLEY  PRODUCTIONS, 
9724  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif,  is  producing  a  series  of  sound 
films,  in  color,  covering  each  of  the  48 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hawaii, 
and  Alaska.  Title  of  the  Series  is  This 
Lund  of  Ours.  Subject  matter  pre- 
>entecl  includes  geographical  locations 
of  the  states ;  historical  facts ;  princi- 
pal cities ;  natural  and  developed  re- 
sources ;  industries,  scenic  wonders ;  sea- 
■■onal  activities  and  sports.  .Accom- 
panying  each    film    is   a    summary   sheet. 


describing  the  contents  of  each  film,  lor 
use  by  the  instructor  in  advance  of  the 
film's  use.  .\  further  instructional  aid 
is  provided  in  the  form  of  questionnaire 
sheets  listing  a  number  of  test  questions 
by  means  of  which  the  teacher  may  check 
on  the  knowledge  derived  by  the  pupils 
from   the   showing   of  the   film. 

Subjects  in  the  series  now  ready  are : 
.Arizona,  California,  Utah  and  Distiict 
of  Columbia.  Each  is  ten  minutes  in 
length,  and  available  for  sale  or   rental. 

■  KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS,  625 
Madison  .Ave.,  New  York  22,  have 
completed  several  more  films  in  their 
Practical    Geometry   Series,    namely : 

The  Circle — in  which  such  impor- 
tant phases  as  radii,  diameters,  chords, 
tangents,  secants,  arcs  and  central 
angle.s  are  clarified,  and  theorems 
and   proofs   are    introduced. 

Chords  and  Tangents  of  Circles — 
an  advanced  phase  of  the  film  on  the 
circle.  It  deals  with  the  theorem  on 
a  perpendicular  to  a  chord  within  the 
circle. 

Angles  and  Arcs  in  Circles — ex- 
plains measurement  of  central  angles, 
arcs,  inscribed  angles  and  angles 
formed   by   two  chords. 

Areas — presents  the  needs  and  uses 
for  finding  areas  of  various  figures; 
methods  of  computing;  how  relations 
in  the  figures  result  in  relationships 
in   the    formulas. 

These  16nim  sound  films  are  avail- 
able on  an  outright  purchase  basis  or 
can  be   rented. 

■  FRITH  FILMS.  Box  565,  Holly- 
wood 28,  Cal.,  have  produced  two 
new  color  and  sound  one-reel  films  in 
the   social   studies  area: 

Bill  Carman,  12-Year  Old  Business 
Man — showing  the  relationship  of  a 
boy  with  people  outside  his  school  and 
family.  Bill  is  a  typical  American 
boy  who  likes  to  be  independent  and 
earn  his  own  money  which  he  does  by 
raising    rabbits   and    a    few   hogs. 

Patty  Carman,  Little  Helper — a 
film  which  will  serve  to  orient  chil- 
dren to  farm  life.  Patty  is  a  self- 
reliant  little  girl  who  helps  with  the 
animals  on  a  small  farm.  This  sub- 
ject shows  family  relationships  and 
responsibilities,  how  the  family  lives 
together  and  how  the  child  helps  her 
family. 

■  THE  PRINCF:T0N  FILM  CEN- 
TER, Princeton,  New  Jersey,  coliabo- 
nitecl  with  The  Electric  Boat  Company 
in  the  production  of  tl.e  dramatic  picture  : 

Giant  Killers  (25  minutes) — present- 
ing the  story  of  the  PT  boats  used  by 
the  United  States  Navy.  The  film  re- 
cords the  methods  used  to  give  the  elu- 
sive wraiths  of  the  Navy's  "Mosquito 
I'leet"  their  sleek  lines  and  speed,  illus- 
trating manufacturing  processes  involved. 
Commentary  is  by  radio  newscaster  I-Ved 
X'andeventer. 
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IS  IMPORTANT 
-  MAKE  SURE 
OF   IT -WITH 


The  GRISWOLD  gives  you 
everything  you  want  In  a 
film  splicer.  It  has  exclusive 
design  features  that  make 
splicing  a  fast,  easy  job  and 
assure  a  clean,  perfectly 
aligned  splice  right  on  a 
frame  line  every  time.  It  is 
a  sturdy  precision-built  In- 
strument, good  for  years  of 
trouble-free  service. 
GRISWOLD  Splicers  have 
long  been  first  choice  with 
makers  and  exhibitors  of  mo- 
tion pictures  In  the  entertain- 
ment world  who  know  the 
importance  of  good  splicing 
to  proper  presentation  and 
film  preservation.  It  will  pay 
you  to  follow  their  lead  and 
use  GPISWOLDS. 


GRISWOLD  Splicers  come  In 
models  for  all  film  sizes.  All 
models  splice  both  sound 
and  silent  films.  Order  from 
your  Photo  Supply  Dealer  or 
direct  from  us  If  he  can't 
supply  you.  Descriptive 
folder  on  request. 


GRISWOLD 

MACHINEWORKS 

DEPT.   B— 412   MAIN   ST. 
PORT  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


■  PICTORIAL  FILMS.  INC..  RKO 
Building,  Radio  City,  New  York,  have 
released  three  new  subjects  in  their 
Sportscopcs    series    covering    the    fields 


Scene  from  "Pinehurst" 

o{   baseball,   hunting   and   golfing.   Titles  ^ 
are   "Big   Leaguers,"    "Bird   Dogs,"   and 
"Pinehurst."      They     are     available     in 
either    8    or    16    mm,    sound    or    silent, 
black-and-white,  and  are  1  reel  each. 

Pictorial  Films  has  signed  a  contract 
with  Viking  Films  for  the  production  of 
a  series  of  six  one-reel  educational 
shorts  on  classical  music,  to  be  released 
exclusively,  world-wide,  by  Pictorial. 
These  shorts  will  feature  such  top- 
flight concert  artists  as  Helen  Jepson, 
Met  soprano;  Todd  Duncan,  baritone 
and  ballad  singer ;  Rudolph  Firkusny, 
pianist ;  Appleton  and  Field,  duo-pian- 
ists ;  John  Sebastian,  harmonica ;  and 
Carol  Glen,  violinist. 

Through  a  contract  with  Tri-Continen- 
tal  Pictures,  Inc.  of  New  York,  Pic- 
torial has  been  assigned  world-wide 
theatrical  and  non-theatrical  distribution 
rights  of  three  musical  films  featuring 
the  United  Nations  String  Quartet  in 
the    following   selections : 

2  Schubert  compositions :  "Andante 
in  A  minor"  and  ''March  Militaire" 

Excerpts  from  "Eine  Kleine  Nacht- 
musik"    (Serenade)    By   W.    A.    Moiart 

Excerpts  from  "Go  Down  Moses". 
"Drink  To  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
and   "Turkey   in  the   Straw". 

These  films  are  intended  primarily 
for  release  in  the  16mm  home  movie 
and  educational  fields,  but  will  also  be 
independently  distributed  by  Pictorial 
in  the  3Smm   theatrical   field. 

■  A>F.  FILMS,  INC.,  1600  Broadway. 
New  York  19,  are  preparing  the  sec- 
ond series  of  six  educational  and 
documentary  shorts  for  distribution  in 
this  country,  and  expect  to  have  them 
ready  for  October  release.  The  new 
films  have  all  been  produced  in  France 
during  the  past  year  and  are  being 
adapted  for  American  consumption 
with  English  narration.  Titles  of 
these  16mm  subjects  are: 

The  Sunken  Fleet— 1  reel — depicting 
the  careful  and  precise  underwater 
work  necessary  for  raising  the  sunken 
French  merchant  marine. 

The  Glass  Bell — 1  reel — an  enacted 
film  on  the  causes  of  Fascism, 
designed   for   audience   discussion. 

Caverns  Mteasureless  to  Man — 2 
reels— a    camera    record    of    the    new 


science  of  apeleology  (the  exploration 
of  caverns  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face) . 

The  Devil's  Needles — 2  reels — the 
adventure  of  scaling  the  sheer  rocky 
cliffs  of  the  Alps. 

Rouad,  the  Island  of  Crusaders — 1 
reel — a  visit  among  the  people  of  this 
tiny  island  off  the  coast  of  Syria  who 
still  retain  the  customs  of  the  time 
of  the   Crusaders. 

Mecca  —  2  reels- — the  first  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  yearly  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  filmed  by  a  Moslem 
cameraman. 

■  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY. 
1801  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  of- 
fer the  following  16mm  film  releases 
of  G.  B.  Instructional,  Ltd.  productions 
from  their  Filmosound  Library: 

The  Life  Cycle  of  a  Plant  (1  reel) 
— study    of    the    Lupin    from    seed    to 


"Life  Cycle  of  a  Plant" 

seed,  including  the  processes  of  pol- 
lination  and    fertilization. 

Breathing  (1  reel) — showing  experi- 
ments in  the  chemical  process  of  burn- 
ing and  oxygenation,  and  illustrate.-- 
by  growing  plants  that  oxygen  is  es- 
.sential  for  life.  Various  methods  of 
recording  the  inhalation  and  exhala- 
tion of  breath  are  explained  by  moving 
diagrams. 

Recreational  feature  films  recently 
acquired  by  Bell  &  Howell  include: 

Here  Come  the  Co-eds — 9  reels — As 
caretakers  of  a  women's  college,  Ab- 
bott and  Costello  lift  the  mortgage 
and  score  as  Cupid's  aides  and  as  bas- 
ketball   players. 

The  Suspect — 9  reels — in  which 
Charles  Laughton  presents  fine  char- 
acter study  of  a  kindly  shopkeeper 
who  kills  two  people  whom  the  world 
could  spare,  then  surrenders. 

Night  Club  Girl — 6  reels — a  homey 
story  of  farm  kids  who  crash  Holly- 
wood on  the  strength  of  their  corn 
chowder  rather  than  on  their  song  and 
dance  act. 

■  U.  S.  ARMY  AIR  FORCES. 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  has  just  re- 
leased    for    non-theatrical    showings: 

AAF-Special  Delivery — -a  16mm  2- 
recl  film  which  has  the  Bikini  .'\tom 
Bomb  Test  in  it.  To  secure  a  loan 
of  the  print  write  to  the  Director  of 
Information.   V.   S.   Armv  Air  Forces. 


■  BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERV- 
ICES, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
adds  two  further  releases  in  its  group  of 
films  depicting  industrial  advances  in  the 
African   gold   coast : 

Gold  Coast  Builders — 1  reel.  At  the 
new  brick  works  at  Alajo,  workers  arc 
taught  a  simple  and  effective  method 
of  making  bricks,  tile  and  pipes,  which 
materials  are  used  to  enlarge  the  plant 
itself  and  also  to  build  houses  to  re- 
place the  mud  huts  now  in  use. 

Pcttery  in  the  Gold  Coast— 1  reel.  In 
Africa  the  ancient  craft  of  pottery- 
making  has  been  practiced  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  but  without  the  advant- 
age of  the  potter's  wheel.  A  new  Gov- 
ernment training  center  in  Alajo  is 
now  teaching  modern  methods  devel- 
oped by  potters  in  other  countries. 

Also  now  available  in  16mm  from 
British  Information  Services  is  The 
True  Glory — 9  reels,  official  film  docu- 
ment ot  the  European  phase  of  World 
War  II,  which  received  the  Academy 
award  for  distinctive  achievement  in 
documentary  production.  It  was  pro- 
duced jointly  by  the  Governments  of 
the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  both 
money  and  lives  it  was  a  most  costly 
motion  picture.  Of  the  United  Na- 
tions combat  cameramen  who  shot  the 
film,  32  were  killed,  16  were  reported 
missing  and  101  were  wounded.  The 
complete  perspective  of  a  whole  cam- 
paign is  offered  in  this  film.  The  par- 
ticipants are  the  men  who  took  part 
in  that  campaign — American  GI's,  Brit 
ish  Tommies,  French  Maquis ;  sailors, 
cooks,  pilots,  truck  drivers.  Their  com- 
ments are  those  of  plain  men,  direct  and 
unaffected.  The  phrases  are  humorous, 
resigned,  bitter  or  bewildered.  All  ot 
them  are  honest.  Over  all  the  film  stern- 
ly pleads  a  vigilant  peace,  an  enduring 
remembrance  of  the  miracles  of  com 
radeship  and  cooperation  which  war  has 
taught,  and  which  must  be  maintained 
if  permanent  peace  is  to  be  achieved. 

■  FILMS  OF  THE  NATIONS. 
INC.,  18  West  55th  St.,  New  York  19, 
announce  the  acquisition  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  subjects  for  exclusive 
release  through  its  organization  and 
Ideal     Pictures     Corporation: 

Toradja — depicts  the  Toradjan 
country  in  the  heart  of  the  Celebes, 
an  island  of  East  Indies  Archipelago 
The  tribe  and  its  typical  villages 
and  quaint  homes  arc  portrayed.  The 
making  of  delicate  silver  jewelry. 
native  carving,  and  the  ancient  cra- 
dle rock  graves  arc  other  features 
covered. 

The  Coconut  Tree — an  informative 
lihn  showing  importance  of  this  tree 
in  relation  to  India's  economy:  its 
many   uses    in    industry. 

The  Sofia  Girls — so  called  because 
they  are  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  Sofia  parish  in  Stockholm.  The 
picture  mainly  consists  of  scenes  of 
the  girls  in  rhythmic  exercises  and 
the  gymnastics  which  have  become 
associated    with    their    name. 
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■  DEVRY  CORPORATIOX,  1111 
Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago,  has  acquired 
three  I6-iniii.  16mm  sound  films  on 
birds,  photographed  in  natural  color 
i>y  Jack  Van  Coevering,  author,  pho- 
tographer   and    lecturer. 

"What  Bird  Is  That?"  will  stimu- 
late interest  in  birds.  In  all,  there- 
are  21  different  birds  shown,  includ- 
ing closeups  of  bluejays,  orioles  and 
redstarts. 

Spearheads  In  The  Sky  is  the  story 
of  a  boy  and  girl  who  discover  the 
nest  of  a  real  Mother  Goose.  They 
watch  the  young  hatch,  grow  up  and 
rtock    for    Fall    flight. 

Sharp  Eyes  presents  two  boys  and 
a  girl  who  build  a  bluebird  house, 
watch  the  eggs  and  young.  Includes 
purple  martins,  killdeer  and  their 
broken  wing-act,  song  sparrows  on 
the    nest. 

■  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM, 
Motion  Picture  Bureau,  466  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  is  distributing  the 
third  film  in  its  "Running  the  Railroad" 
series,  dealing  with : 

The  Railroad  Signal  (17  minutes)  — 
which  after  a  short  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  signal  development,  takes  the 
audience  on  a  tour  of  a  modern  system, 
showing  in  operation  the  complicBted  au- 
tomatic signalling  equipment  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  railroad  safety.  In 
addition  to  a  non-technical  explahation 
r>f  their  operating  principles,  the  film 
shows  how  signals  are  used  and  re- 
veals the  meanings  they  have  to  the 
engineman,   conductors   and   brakemen. 

■  JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  distributing  free 
of  charge: 

Bathing  Time  for  Baby — a  13-inin- 
ute  16mni  Walt  Disney  production  in 
Technicolor  approved  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Visiting  Nurse  Serv- 
ice of  New  York  City.  Utilizing  the 
famous  Disney  animated  cartoon  tech- 
nique, this  new  film  was  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  experts  in 
the  field  of  baby  care  to  help  mothers 
understand  the  importance  of  safe- 
guarding baby's  health  by  following 
an  approved  technique  in  every  step 
of  his  bath.  The  technique  of  the 
table  tub  bath  is  demonstrated,  step 
by  step,  by  diagrammatic  technique, 

■  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, through  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Dpartment  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  produced  seven  new 
films  for  veterans  covering  varied  sub- 
jects. The  films  which  were  planned 
and  written  by  the  VA  Visual  Aids 
Service,  are  entitled: 

Future  Assets  —  discussion  on  the 
reasons  for  retaining  National  Service 
Life  Insurance. 

Medical  Service  Second  to  None — 
What  the  medical  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  oflFers  the  doctor. 

Hang    On!--a    trailer    stressing    the 


retention  of  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance by  World  War  II  veterans. 

Write    Right — tells    veterans    when, 

why  and  hcnv  to  write  to  the  VA. 

Veterans  Report  No.  1  and  No.  2 — 
newsreel  type  subjects. 

Service  to  Those  Who  Served — up- 
to-date  pictorial  summary  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  VA. 

Prints  of  these  films  can  be  obtained 
from  VA  Branch  Offices. 
■  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COM- 
PANY, Schenectady  5,  N.  Y.,  has 
produced  a  new  16mm  color  and  sound 
picture  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  empha- 
sizing  the   importance   of 

Clean  Waters — as  the  film  is  titled. 
The  effects  of  water  pollution  are 
shown:  the  destruction  of  wild  life 
and  recreational  facilities,  the  deterior- 
ation of  waterfront  property,  spread 
of  waterborne  diseases.  Methods  of 
sewage  treatment  developed  to  pre- 
vent water  pollution  are  shown  by 
animated  drawings  and  pictures  of 
modern    sewage    plants    in    operation. 

Bookings  can  be  made  through  local 
utility  companies  or  General  Electric 
-Apparatus  Sales  Ofhces.  Tlic  film  runs 
27    min. 

Catalogs 
DeVry 

DeVry  Corporation  of  Chicago  an- 
nounces the  availability,  without  charge, 
of  its  new  136  page  Film  Catalog.  Just 
off  the  press,  this  lavishly  illustrated 
catalog  should  be  a  valuable  guide  in  the 
selection  of  16mm.  sound  and  silent  films 
for  educational  or  recreational  use.  .All 
films  are  currently  available  on  rental 
basis,    many   for   outright    purchase. 

More  than  1000  films  are  listed  and  des- 
cribed. Hundreds  of  new  releases  arc 
cataloged  for  the  first  time.  Classroom 
teaching  subjects  include  films  on  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Health,  Safety,  Physi- 
cal Science,  Mathematics,  English  Litera- 
ture, Music,  Biological  Science,  Voca- 
tional Training,  etc.  Included  are  a 
wealth  of  film  subjects  and  2"x2"  color 
slides  for  church  use.  A  special  32  page 
insert  is  devoted  exclusively  to  16mni. 
sound   recreational   films. 

Copies  of  this  catalog  may  be  obtained, 
without  charge,  by  writing  to  the  DeVrv 
Film   Library,   DeVry  Corporation,   1111 
.-\rmitagc  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  111. 
Eastin 

Two  1947  catalogs  of  16mni.  souiul 
films  are  now  being  distributed  l)y 
the  Eastin  Pictures  offices  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  and  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo. 

One  of  these  is  a  large  catalog  of 
entertainment  films,  an  attractive  104- 
page  book  generously  illustrated, 
which  lists  feature  pictures.  Westerns, 
serials  and  many  varied  short  sub- 
jects and  cartoons.  A  special  feature 
of  this  catalog,  in  observance  of  the 
firm's  twentieth  anniversary,  is  a  sec- 
tion devoted  to  the  founding,  growtli 
and  present  operations  of  the  Eastin 
film   libraries. 

Eastin's    otlur    new    catalog,    called 


the  1947  Guidebook  to  Instructional 
Films,  is  a  96-page  booklet  contain- 
ing comprehensive  descriptions  of  329 
selected  educational  films.  These  are 
offered  to  schools  under  a  new  plan 
in  which  films  are  rented  by  the 
school-week  at  minimum  rates,  rath- 
er than   by   the   day. 

In  addition  to  these  two  new  cata- 
logs, Eastin  Pictures  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  list  of  religious  films  and  a 
special  list  of  Christmas  short  sub- 
jects. It  is  expected  that  these  will 
be  ready  for  mailing  about  October 
15th. 

Films,  Inc. 

Educational  films  available  for  dis- 
tribution during  the  current  academic 
year  are  listed  in  the  1946-1947  School 
List  catalog  recently  issued  by  Film> 
Incorporated,  330  West  42nd  Street. 
New   York   18,   N.   Y. 

Featured  in  this  illustrated  catalog 
are  full-length  features  of  the  fore- 
most film  producers  in  the  country, 
presented  in  16mni.  form  for  school 
showing.  In  addition,  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  of  educational  and  enter- 
tainment interest  is  offered,  including 
literature,  art,  music,  science,  the  so- 
cial sciences,  and  sports,  as  well  as 
many  short  subjects  and  cartoons. 
The  catalog  may  be  obtained  upon 
request. 

Forum  Edition  Films 
Readily  Obtainable 

The  March  of  Time  has  announced 
a  simplified  plan  for  the  more  effective^ 
distribution  of  its  popular  Forum  Edi- 
tion  Series. 

These  16  mm.  sound  releases  have 
heretofore  been  available  from  the  pub- 
lisher on  a  subscription  or  special  ren- 
tal basis.  But  they  may  now  be  ob- 
tained from  University  and  local  film  li- 
braries throughout  the  coimtry — by  di- 
rect application  or  through  the  March 
of  Tifiie  which  will  channel  any  inquiry 
to   the   nearest   distributor. 

The  prints  held  by  libraries  will  be 
leased  but  not  sold  outright  by  the 
March  of  Time  in  order  that  films  may 
be  called  in  for  periodic  re-editing  and 
repair,    when    necessary. 

In  all,  there  are  26  subjects  avail- 
able— for  each  of  which  there  is  a 
special  Discussion  Outline  to  aid  users 
in  previewing  and  study. 

The  latest  Series  M  includes  these 
new  titles :  The  Philip  fine  Republic,  The 
Pacific  Coast,  Greece,  Palestine,  Italy. 
Britain  and  Her  Empire.  Music  in 
America  which  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  all  types  of  music, 
and  Life  xvith  Baby  which  was  taken 
under  the  direction  of  Dr  Arnold  Gescll 
at  his  celebrated  Yale  University  Clin- 
ic. 

A  booklet  describing  the  new  films 
and  the  l8  previously  issued  may  be  ob- 
tained from  your  local  film  library  or 
from  The  March  of  Time  Forum  Edi- 
tion, Dept.  D,  369  Lexington  .Avenue. 
Xcw    York    17,    N.    Y. 
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FILMS 

Association    Flinis 

347   Madison  Ave.,  New  York   17 

19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
351   Turk  St.,  San   Francisco   2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Bniley   Film    Service 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 
■leli  &   Howell   Co. 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  111. 
(See  i. dvertisement  on  page  422) 
Brandon   Films,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  459  t 
Bray  Studios,  Inc. 

729   Seventh   Ave.,   New   York   19 
Cnstle  Films,  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
Catholic  Movies 

220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.   Y 

1409   79*h   St.,   North  Bergen,  N.   J. 
Collins  motion  Picture  Service 

50214  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Community  Movies 

1426  W.   Washington   St. 

Charleston  2,  W.  Va. 

Coronet  Uistrnctional  Films 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 

(See  advertisement   on    inside    back    cover) 
Uennis  Film   Bureau 

Wabash,   Ind. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  470) 
DeVry   School   Films 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  420) 
Kastln  Pictures  Co. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  468) 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
Films,   Inc. 

330  W.   42nd   St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga 

1709   W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  461) 
Films  of  The  Nations,  Inc. 

18  W.  55th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  465) 
Krjan   Film   Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gallaeher  Film  Service 

123    S.    Washington,    Green    Bay.    Wis. 
General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534  13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hoftberg  Productions,  Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  453) 
International  Film   Bureau 

84   Ea.ot   Randolph   St.,   Chicago   1.   111. 
international   Film   Foundation,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  19,  N.  Y. 
(^ee  advertisement  on  page  432) 
Kunx  Motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Knowledge   Builders    Classroom   Films 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Film  Service 

1145  N.   Market  St.,  Wichita  5,  Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  472) 
liocke  Film  Library 

129  W.  Michigan,  Kalamazoo  9.  Mich. 
Moduli's  Inc. 

68   W.   4  8th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
Xationnl    Film    Service 

14    Olenwood    Ave.,    Raleigh,   N.   C. 

309  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
OftioinI    Films,    Inc. 

25    VV.    45th    St.,    New    Y'ork    19,    N.    Y. 
i'iiotonrt   Visual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Pictorial    Films    Inc. 

R.K.O.  Building,  Radio  City. 20,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on    page  430) 
Post  Pictures  Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  466) 
The  Princeton  Film  Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Sininiel-I>Ieser^'e>- 

9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  427) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  472) 
Swank's   Motion    Pictures 

620   N.    Skinner   Blvd.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  470) 
Teaching   Aids    Kxchange 
Box    1127,   Modesto,   Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  470) 
I'liitcd    Specialists   Inc..   Pawling,   N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  471) 
Universal    Pictures    Co.,   Inc. 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20 
(See  advertisement  on  page  469) 
Vocational  Guidance  Films.  Inc. 

2718  Beaver  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Williams,   Brown   and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
^'oung   America   Films,   Inc. 
18  E.   41st  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  463) 
Art   Zeiller   Audio-Visual   Aids 
868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PRO.JECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Anipro   Corporation 

2839  N.  Western  Ave..  Chicago  18 
(See  advertisement  on  page  431) 
Bell   &  Howell   Co. 

1815  Larchmout  Ave.,  Chicago  13 
(See  advertisement  on  page  422) 
Calhoun   Company 

101    Marietta   St.,   NW,   Atlanta   3,   Ga. 

1110%  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Collins   Motion   Picture   Service 

5021/,   St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore   2,  Md. 
Community  Movies 

1426  W.  Washington  St. 

Charleston  2,  W.  Va. 
DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,   HI. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  420) 
Fastman    Kodak   Stores,   Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gallaslier   Film    Service 

123    S.    Washington,   Green    Bay,    Wis. 
General   Films,  Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156   King  St.,  W.   Toronto,   Ont. 
HIrsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813  Orchard   St.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  4681 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago   5,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  453) 
KuuK   Motion   Picture   Service 

1319   Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Moduli's   Inc. 

68  W.   4Sth  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
Natco,  Inc. 

505  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago   12. 
(See  advertisement  on  pages  418-19) 
Photoart  Visual   Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Radio  Corporation  of   America 

Educational  Dept.,  Camden,  N.   .1. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  428) 
Raike   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan   Visual  .\ids   Service 

409   Harrison   St.,  Davenport,   la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema   Supply  Corp. 

449    W.    42nd   St.,   New   York    18,   N.    Y. 
Southern   Visual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  E'ldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  472) 
Victor   AnlmntO{p-aph    Corp. 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See   advertisement   on    inside   front   cover) 
Visual  E<lucation  Incorporated 

12th   at   Lamar,  Austin,   Tex. 

602  N.   St.  Paul,   Dallas  1,  Tfex. 

4431  Foard  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

3905   S.   Main,  Houston   4,   Tex. 
AVillianis,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Words  i&  Music  by  MaNory  Chnmberliii. 

152   Madison,  Memphis   3,  Tenn. 
.^rt   Zelller  Audio-Visual  Aids 

868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

RECORDERS 

The  Soundscrlber  Corporation 

New  Haven   4,   Conn. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  475) 


SCREENS 

l>a-Lite  Screen  Co.,  Inc. 

2723   N.   Crawford   Ave.,  Chicago   39 
(See  advertisement  on  page  425) 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
HIrsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
MogrulFs   Inc. 

68   W.   48   St.,  New  Y'ork   19,  N.  Y. 
National  Film  Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309   E.   Main   St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
Society  for  Visual  Slducatlon,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   III. 
(See  advertisement  on   outside   back  cover) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  4721 
Williams,  Brown  and   Karle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Popular  Science   Pnbllshtu^  Co. 

353   Fourth  Ave.,   New   York   10,  N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  417) 
Society   for   Vlsunl   Kducution,   Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  455) 
Visual  Selencew,  Suffern,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  472) 
Wlllinms,  Brovn   and  Karle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Young   America   Films    Inc. 

18  E.  4lBt  St..  New   York   17,  N.  Y'. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  463) 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

,Vnen*K    Photo    Stuilio 

2715   Beverly   Drive,   Gary,   Ind. 
Church-Craft   Plcturew.   St.   l^ouis   3,   JIo. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  477) 
HIrsch    &    Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klein    &    Goodman 

18   S.    10th   St.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Society   for  Visual   Kducatlon,   Inc. 

100    E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Kighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  453) 
Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  4231 
Radio-Mat   Slide   Co.,   Inc. 
222   Oakridge  Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  472) 
Ryan   Visual   Aids   Service 

409   Harrison   St.,   Davenport,  la. 
Slidecraft    Plastic    Slides 

257  Audley  St..  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American    Optical    Co. 

Buffalo    11.    N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  424) 
Bnusch   &   Lomb    Optical    Co. 
Rochester  2,  N.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  457)  i 

Chan.  Beseler  Company 

243    E.    23rd    St.,    New    York    10.    N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  426) 
DeVry   Corporation 

1111   Armitage   Ave.,  Chicago   14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  420) 
General    Films,   Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
15£    King   St.,    W.    Toronto,    Ont. 
Golde   Manufacturing?  Co. 

1220  W.   Madison  St.,  Chicago  7 
(See  advertisement  on  page  467) 
HIrsch   &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Keystone   V'iew   Ct>. 
MeadviUe.   Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  423) 
Society   for  Visual   Kducation,   Inc. 
100   E.    Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   IM. 
(See  adverti'-emer.t  on  oirtside  back  cover) 
Knike   Company 

821)  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409   Harrison   St.,   Davenport,   la. 
Suthern    Visual    FiiniH 

686-9  &lirin«   Bldg.,  Memphis  2.  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  4721 
Three  Dimension  Company 

500  N.   Dearborn   St.,  Chicago   10 
(See  advertisement  on  page  471) 
'Williams,    Broivn    and    Earle,   Inc. 
918  Chestmit  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WHAT  IS 

SCIENCE? 

Introduces  through  two  chil- 
dren conducting  simple  ex- 
periments and  observations 
in  their  home  the  basic  con< 
cepts  of  the  scientific  method. 
Educational  collaborator;  Dr. 
N.  E.  Bingham,  Northwestern 
University. 


FRED  MEETS 
A  BANK 

Fred  visits  the  bank  with  his 
father  and  learns  about  the 
various  services  rendered  the 
community.  Educationa  I  col- 
laborators: Prof.  I.  Owen 
Foster,  Indiana  University, 
and  Frederick  G.  Neel,  Con- 
terberry  College. 


THE  SECRETARY'S 
DAY 

Just  what  is  the  work  of  a 
secretary?  This  film  answers 
that  question,  showing  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of 
a  secretary  during  a  typical 
day.  Educational  collabora- 
tor: Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew,  New 
York  University. 


THE  SECRETARY 
TAKES  DICTATION 

In  on  actual  office  situation, 
the  skills  and  consequent  re- 
sponsibilities of  o  secretary 
taking  dictation  are  com- 
pered with  those  of  a  stenog* 
rapher.  Educotionol  collab- 
orator: Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew, 
New  York  University. 


THE  SECRETARY 
TRANSCRIBES 

This  film  follows  a  secretary 
through  the  transcription  of  o 
day's  notes,  depicting  gen- 
eral skills  of  transcription 
organization,  as  well  as 
detailed  techniques.  Educa* 
tionol  collaborator:  Dr.  Peter 
L.  Agnew,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 


Celebrating  the  tenth  birthday  of  Coronet  Magazine,  Coronet  Instruc- 
tional Films  announces  the  addition  of  five  new  subjects  to  its 
ever  growing  library  of  16  mm.  sound-and-color  motion  pictures. 
Characteristic  of  colorful  Coronet  films,  these  new  reels  fill  a  definite 
need  in  education,  and  fit  into  standard  curricula.  Preview  prints  are 
available  to  those  interested  in  making  selections  for  purchase. 
Write  for  complete  catalog. 


FiLMSTRIPS 

CORONET'S  10th  Anniversary  Filmstrip 
Series  offers  every  month  one  25-frame  roll 
of  a  selected  Picture  Story  from  Coronet 
Magazine  and  one  40-frame  roll  of  a  timely 
safety  education  subject  produced  in  col- 
laboration with  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  Society  for  Visual  Education.  For  the 
complete  series  of  sixteen  Filmstrips,  $12.00. 


SLIDES 

2"  X  2"  KODACIiROME  SLmES  of  all  the 
famous  Coronet  Magazine  Color  Features. 
With  order,  specify  page  number  and 
month  of  issue.  Each,  50  cents. 


WRITE    TO:  CORONET   INSTRUCTIONAL    FILMS 

919  NORTH   AAICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO   11,  ILLINOIS 
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Ever  see  a  machine  like  tliis? 


This  strange-looking  machine  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  ever  built.  Its  job  is  to  help 
assure  long,  trouble-free  life  for  Bell  &  Howell 
16nim  motion  picture  projectors. 

How?  The  most  uniform  steel  bearing  balls  we 
can  buy  vary  slightly  in  size.  An  oversize  ball  in 
a  bearing,  as  shown  in  the  exaggerated  small  draw- 
ing below,  will  carry  far  more  than  its  share  of  the 
load.  This  encourages  early  failure. 

MEASURES  TO  WITHIN  .00002   INCH! 

L  So  our  engineers  designed  and  built 
I  this  grading  machine.  It  puts  into  each 
glass  vial  balls  which  are  uniform  to 
within  ttvo  one  hundred  thousandths  of 
an  inch!  Assembled  into  a  bearing,  each  precisely - 


matched  ball  then  does  its  exact  share  of  the  work. 
THAT'S  WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  "PRECISION-MADE" 

This  astonishingly  accurate  ball  grading  is  just 
one  of  many  reasons  why  Filmo  and  Filmosound 
projectors  are  famed  for  superior, 
lastingly  dependable  performance 
in  rigorous  school  service. 

For  complete  information  on  to- 
day's improved  Filmosound  16mm 
sound  film  projectors,  write  Bell  & 
Howell  Company,  7117  McCormick 
Road,  Chicago  45;  New  York  20; 
Hollywood  38; Washington  5,  D.C.; 
London. 


Jc^ft^CUHl^ 


Precision-Made  by" 


Bell  ^  Howell 

Since  1907  the  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Professional  Motion  Picture 
Equipment  for  Hollywood  and  the  World 
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Floyde  Brooker  Addresses 
New  York  Film  Council 

i<TS  the  United  States  leading  with  its  chin  again?" 
-I-  was  the  question  posed  by  Floyde  Brooker  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  in  an  informal  talk 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  New  York  Film  Council, 
October  16,  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

By  adhering  to  the  present  policy  in  regard  to  mass 
media  which  the  United  States  representatives  will  ad- 
vocate at  the  November  19  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
in  Paris,  this  country  may  be  laying  itself  open  to  possi- 
ble future  charges  of  commercial  aggression,  Mr. 
Brooker  declared. 

Mr.  Brooker  pointed  out  that  he  felt  it  was  a  matter 
of  regret  that,  although  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  Consultants  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  is  a  splendid  series  of  recommendations  for  the 
United  States  official  policy  for  the  November  meeting 
of  the  UNESCO  in  Paris,  that  the  present  slant  is 
limited  to  theatrical  and  commercial  interests  with  no 
recommendations  toward  the  educational  use  of  the 
various  mass  media  of  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  the 
press.    He  called  for  a  more  balanced  policy. 

With  the  tremendous  challenge  facing  UNESCO  to 
work  with  the  United  Nations  in  developing  interna- 
tional cooperation,  there  must  be  a  sizable  place  for 
mass  media  in  developing  peace  through  world  literacy 
toward  world  understanding. 

Mr.  Brooker  described  some  of  his  impressions  of 
London  and  Paris  during  his  recent  six  weeks  in 
Europe.  He  attended  an  international  conference  of 
representatives  from  thirty-seven  nations,  preparatory 
to  the  November  19  meeting  of  UNESCO  in  Paris. 

He  underlined  four  points  which  must  be  basic  in 
an  understanding  by  those  of  us  in  the  United  States 
of  peoples  abroad.  First  and  foremost,  there  is  the 
desperate  evidence  of  relentless  destitution.  With  man's 
need  for  sustaining  foods  and  even  the  smallest  of 
necessities,  there  is  an  apathy  in  the  eyes  of  all,  a  lack 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  However  beaten  down  these 
peoples  may  be,  there  is  a  very  distinct  resurgence  of 
nationalism.  They  are  turning  to  their  own  great  cul- 
tural traditions  and  heritage ;  to  their  own  films  and 
equipment,  greatly  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  other 
nations,  for  instance.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  general 
lack,  of  refinement  in  distinctions  between  types  of  films, 
among  other  media.  Only  two  general  types  are  recog- 
nized :  theatrical  and  documentary.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  learned  much  about  the  specific  methods 
of  production  and  use  of  the  educational  or  instructional 
film  as  opposed  to  the  documentary. 

There  is  a  tremendous  interest  abroad,  according 
to  Mr.  Brooker,  in  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  educa- 
tion. They  have  a  whole  generation  over  there  which 
has  been  taught  the  reverse  of  peace  and  understanding. 
There  is  a  raw  and  terrifying  situation  of  the  worst 
kind  of  juvenile  delinquency,  with  a  limitless  need  of 
emotional  and  moral  re-education. 

In  the  light  of  this,  we  of  the  United  States  have  an 
obligation  to  expand  and  develop  further  our  program 
of  activities  as  a  Commission  member  of  UNESCO.  If 


we  permit  the  present  recommendations  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  policy  for  our  representatives,  our  scope  will 
be  perforce  limited.  Of  course,  we  must  have  a  free 
flow  the  world  around  of  mass  media,  but,  if  this  is 
dominated  by  commercial  interests  without  the  balance 
of  an  educational  representation,  shall  we  not  again 
"lead  with  our  chins"  ? 

MRS.   JOHN    FLORY 
New  York  Film  Council 

Movement  Under  Way  to  Censor 
16nini  Films 

The  ugly  monster  of  screen  censorship  rises  to  plague 
us  again.  In  at  least  two  states  current  efforts  are 
observed  to  enforce  to  the  letter  blue  laws  on  16mm 
showings  and  there  are  sputtering  attempts  to  set  up 
film  censorship  where  it  doesn't  e.xist.  It  is  suggested 
that  all  local  films  councils  devote  a  meeting  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  the  problems  of  censorship. 

FCA  has  a  strong  national  committee  on  freedom  of 
the  screen.  The  chairman  is  Richard  Griffith,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  Inc.  The  National  Board  has  complete 
data  on  the  state  of  existing  state  censorship  and  its 
past  history.  Councils  should  write  to  Mrs.  Bettina 
Gunczy,  secretary  of  the  National  Motion  Picture  Coun- 
cil, National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

THURMAN    WHITE.    Chairman 
FC.^  Committee  on  Local  Organization 

Atlanta  Film  Council  Meeting 
Inspires  Active  Discussion 

Does  the  use  of  16  mm  films  create  interest  in  a  sub- 
ject? Is  that  interest  greater  than  if  no  visual  portrayal 
of  the  subject  matter  were  given? 

The  Atlanta  Film  Council  proved  at  its  September 
30th  showing  that  films  do  create  greater  interest.  An 
audience  of  about  150,  a  panel  of  seven,  and  four  Public 
Affairs  (Brandon)  films  brought  about  the  following 
expressions  of  thought. 

1.  To  bring  about  the  world  peace,  we  must  first 
begin  at  home. 

2.  News  commentators  and  the  press  should  be  en- 
couraged to  emphasize  the  good  being  done  in 
World  Conferences,  along  with  errors  now  so 
highly  publicized. 

3.  It  is  easier  to  sell  fear  than  to  sell  hope. 

4.  As  individuals  we  may  not  be  able  to  help  much 
towards  world  peace,  but  our  first  step  should  be 
"right  thinking". 

5.  We  cannot  help  our  less  fortunate  neighbors  un- 
til they  have  been  educated  to  the  point  of  wanting 
our  help — especially  in  the  matter  of  raising  living 
standards. 

The  program,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hazel  Cal- 
houn, had  as  its  subject :  "Toward  World  Peace".  Miss 
Calhoun  selected  the  following  four  films  for  the  show- 
ing: "Made  in  USA",  "When  Asia  Speaks",  "Toward 
Unity",  and  the  much-discussed,  "Now  the  Peace". 

Panel  members  who  led  the  discussion  following  the 
showing    of    the    films    included    Frank    McAllister, 

(Continued  on  page  528) 
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Experimental  Filmstrips  in 
English  Fundamentals 

Interesting  evidence  that  filmstrips,  even  under  severe  lim- 
itations, are  valuable  in  English  teaching  at  college  levels. 


THE  Department  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Texas  has  for  several  years  been  interested  in 
audio-visual  instruction.  Work  began  with  the 
acquisition  of  an  electric  phonograph  and  two  com- 
bination opaque  and  lantern-slide  projectors  in  1942, 
and  has  continued  to  grow.  The  department  now  has 
a  sizable  collection  of  2x2  slides,  a  picture  file,  and  a 
very  satisfactory  repertory  of  phonograph  records.  No 
very  sustained  ex])erimental  work  had  been  done,  how- 
ever, until  the  writer  undertook  a  project  to  compare 
the  results  of  teaching  by  filmstrips  with  those  of  teach- 
ing by  methods  regularly  followed  by  most  teachers 
of  college  composition:  lecture,  recitation,  drill. 

To  support  such  an  investigation,  the  University  Re- 
search Council  in  the  spring  of  1945  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $1,500  to  provide  apparatus,  materials,  and  as- 
sistance for  the  preparation  of  materials.  During  the 
summer  months,  a  total  of  eighteen  filmstrips  were 
designed  and  prepared.  These  covered  such  elementary 
subjects  as  jmrts  of  speech,  agreement  of  verbs,  phrases 
and  clauses,  parallel  sentence  structure,  and  principal 
uses  of  the  comma.  Simple  in  form,  with  occasional 
drawings  or  diagrams  but  chiefly  in  typescript,  the 
strips  were  planned  for  use  in  a  rapid  view  of  funda- 
mentals traditionally  given  in  a  period  of  7-8  weeks. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  which  is  followed  by  a 
Uniform  Examination  on  Mechanics  taken  at  a  desig- 
nated time  by  all  students  currently  in  English  la.  Fail- 
ure on  this  Uniform  Examination  results  in  a  student's 
being  automatically  reported  as  failing  at  mid-term : 
consequently,  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  review  and 
drill  characterizes  these  preliminary  weeks.  This  was 
the  period  chosen  for  trying  out  the  filmstrips,  which 
were  to  be  placed  in  direct  competition  with  conven- 
tional methods  of  procedure. 

The  department  was  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  a 
number  of  teachers  having  at  least  two  sections  each  of 
English  la.  This  condition  would  enable  such  teachers 
to  use  filmstrips  in  one  section  and  conventional  methods 
in  another,  thus  affording  a  controlled  experiment  in- 
volving a  number  of  sections  and  several  teachers.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and  the  departmental 
Committee  on  English  1,  detailed  plans  were  drawn  up. 
Four  filmstrip  projectors  and  four  screens  were  ordered, 


*The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the 
assistance  of  several  persons:  Mrs.  Frances  Umbcnhour  Speck, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart,  and  Mr.  J.  Monroe  Lanmon, 
assistants;  Dr.  B.  F.  Holland,  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  McCavick,  Director  of  the  Visual 
Instruction  Bureau,  The  University  of  Texas;  Mr.  Homer 
DeGolyer,  Dallas;  Mr.  Ellsworth  C.  Dent,  Chicago;  Miss 
Edleen  Begg,  Miss  Gertrude  Reese,  Mr.  Fred  Eikcl,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Goodwyn,  cooperating  instructors;  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Jones,  for  constant  assistance  and  encouragement. 


JOSEPH     JONES 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

The  University  of  Texas,  Austin 

and  work  on  the  filmstrips  themselves  was  begun  late 
in  June. 

It  could  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  because  film- 
strips  were  thought  useful  in  other  subjects,  they  would 
necessarily  work  in  English  courses.  In  fact,  most  teach- 
ers and  some  experts  in  visual  instruction  appeared 
skeptical  whether  filmstrips  could  have  any  application 
in  the  teaching  of  composition.  The  first  question  to 
be  answered,  therefore,  was  not  "How  much  better  (if 
any)  is  the  filmstrip  than  the  ordinary  classroom  pro- 
cedure?" but  "Can  the  filmstrip  actually  be  used  in 
college  English  classes?  Will  it  work  at  all?"  So  far 
as  the  writer  could  learn,  no  systematic  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  to  determine  this  point.  In  fact,  not 
much  interest  in  experimental  procedures  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  college  level,  though  a  good  deal  may 
well  be  expected  within  the  next  few  years.  This  ex- 
periment, then,  was  set  up  as  a  strictly  pioneer  eflfort, 
without  any  known  previous  guides. 

Preliminary  Design  of  the  Experiment 

As  originally  designed,  the  experiment  was  to  cover 
the  period  of  7-8  weeks  previous  to  the  Uniform  Exami- 
nation on  Mechanics.  Sixteen  filmstrips  were  to  be 
shown ;  twenty-seven  exercises  in  the  drill  book  (a 
regular  text  for  all  sections)  were  to  be  worked  out. 
Periods  for  review  of  certain  filmstrips  were  provided. 
Two  uniform  tests,  modeled  closely  after  the  general 
Uniform  Ex.imination  (which  includes  spelling,  gram- 
mar, punctuation,  and  sentence-structure,  with  the  same  - 
pattern  but  varying  examples  from  year  to  year)  were 
made  up  for  use  just  before  and  just  after  the  experi- 
mental period,  the  second  to  be  given  immediately  be- 
fore the  general  Uniform  Examination.  In  outline, 
then,  the  procedure  for  each  pair  of  sections  was  as 
follows : 

I.  Preliminary  test  on  mechanics  (both  sections) 

II.  Drill  throughout  period  (both  sections) 

A  With  filmstrips  ("visual"  sections)  or 
with  conventional  classroom  procedures 
("non-visual"  sections)  and 

B.  With  exercises  in  a  drill  book  (both 
sections ) 

III.  Regular  weekly  themes,   with  conferences 
(both  .sections) 

IV.  Achievement    test    on    mechanics    (both    sec- 

tions) (Later  it  was  decided  to  add  a  sec- 
ond achievement  test  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
mester, to  be  taken  by  both  sections) 

V.  Final   achievement   test   on   mechanics    (both 

sections) 
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"FOR  SUPPER"  IS  AN  ADJECTIVE 
PHRASE  iVHICH  MODIFIES  "TIME," 
TELLING  WHAT  TIME. 


NOTE  THAT  "ME"  I^NE  OF  TWO 
OBJECTS  OF  THE  PREP8SITI0N  "FOR. 


US"  AND  "BOYS"  ARE  BOTH  OBJECTS 
OF  THE  PREPOSITION  "OF."   "US" 
IS  THE  FIRST  OBJECT,  AND  "BOYS" 
IS  IN  APPOSITION  WITH  "US." 


Sample  frames  from  the  filmstrip,  "Testing  Grammar  with  Diagrams."    Students  are  given 
time  to  make  their  own  versions  before  the  completed  diagrams  are  flashed  on  the  screen. 


Tliis  design  \A'as  discussed  and  approved  by  tlie  par- 
ticipating instructors  before  the  experiment  began. 

Cooperating  Instructors 

It  was  felt  tliat  experienced,  representative  teachers 
should  conduct  the  experiment,  participating  on  a  strict- 
ly voluntary  basis.  The  choice  was  therefore  made  in 
the  following  manner ;  the  Chairman  furnished  a  list 
of  some  eight  or  ten  experienced  teachers  who  had 
been  assigned  two  or  more  sections  of  English  la.  A 
note  of  invitation  was  sent  to  all,  and  the  first  ones 
to  reply  were  designated  as  participants.  Of  the  quota 
of  four  instructors  thus  chosen,  two  were  men  and  two 
women ;  all  had  taught  freshman  English  for  several 
years. 

Each  instructor  was  provided  with  a  projector  and 
a  set  of  filmstrips.  None  had  ever  used  filmstrips  before 
or  had  operated  a  filmstrip  projector.  A  preliminary 
conference  of  one  hour  was  held  to  issue  materials,  dis- 
cuss plans,  and  learn  the  operation  of  the  projectors ; 
subsequently,  other  brief  conferences  were  held,  chiefly 
to  make  minor  modifications  in  the  uniform  schedule 
and  to  discuss  the  tests.  After  this  minimum  of  prep- 
aration, each  instructor  was  "on  his  own." 
Scheduling  of  the  Experiment 

Unsettled  conditions  of  registration  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  together  with  an  earlier-than-usual  date 
for  the  Unifonn  Examination  on  Mechanics,  restricted 
the  actual  experimental  period  to  slightly  less  than  six 
weeks  (November  9  to  December  13.  1945).  with  thir- 
teen class  periods  in  which  fourteen  strips  were  sched- 
uled to  be  shown.  These  rather  rigid  conditions  were 
efficiently  met ;  all  the  instructors  finished  the  schedule 
on  time.  Some  rather  adverse  reaction  to  such  pressure 
was  anticipated,  both  on  the  part  of  students  and  teach- 
ers^ but  none  appeared. 

The  Experimental  Sections 

Each  of  the  four  instructors,  as  has  been  stated, 
taught  two  sections  of  English  la.  One  section  of  each 
pair  was  designated  as  a  "visual"  section ;  the  other, 
the  "non-visual  "  was  to  follow  whatever  customary  pro- 
cedures the  instructor  used.  Classrooms  had  already 
been  assigned ;  the  "visual"  section  was  therefore  desig- 
nated chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  suitability  of 
the  room  it  occupied.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  abilities  of  students  in  the  various  sections  be- 
fore the  choice  was  made.  No  class  was  moved  from 
its  regularly  scheduled  quarters ;  the  most  that  was 
done  by  way  of  physical  change  was  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  the  chairs  in  one  of  the  rooms  so  that  the 
base  plug  would  be  at  the  back. 


A  few  students  in  both  types  of  section  dropped  out 
during  the  course  of  the  semester.  Their  scores  were 
eliminated  from  the  calculations,  as  were  those  of  a 
few  others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  failed  to 
take  all  the  uniform  tests.  Such  losses,  fairly  evenly 
distributed,  were  not  sufficient  to  disturb  the  balance 
between  paired  sections  or  to  modify  appreciably  the 
general  outcome. 

Sizes  of  sections,  after  eliminating  drops  and  irregu- 
lar participants  were  as  follows : 

Visual 
Section 

Instructor  "A"    23 

14 

18 

27 


Instructor  "B" 
Instructor  "C" 
Instructor  "D" 


Non-Visual 
Section 
17 
15 
16 
21 


Totals 


We  lost  the  tire  near  a  bridge 


PHRASE  WITHIN  MAIN  CLAUSE 


CLAUSE  WITHIN  PHRASE:  OBJECT  OF  "TO" 


Sample  frames  from  filmstrip,  "Phrases  and  Clauses" 
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Physical  Conditions  in  Classrooms 

Teachers  of  English  at  the  University  of  Texas  have 
no  regularly  assigned  classrooms  to  work  in  from  term 
to  term.  English  classes  are  held  in  many  different 
buildings,  in  classrooms  offering  almost  every  conceiv- 
able variation  in  physical  facilities.  Most  rooms,  how- 
ever, have  curtains  or  shades  of  some  description,  usual- 
ly Venetian  blinds.  No  special  effort  was  made  at  any 
time  to  provide  rooms  especially  designed  for  visual 
instruction ;  the  experiment  was  predicated  on  normal 
conditions  which  would  have  to  be  met  as  best  thev 
might. 

Fortunately,  all  the  rooms  used  for  projection  did 
have  Venetian  blinds ;  one  had  dark  blinds.  The  labora- 
tory-type strips  used  were  by  no  means  models  of  out- 
standing film  technique,  but  they  were  functional  and 
could  be  seen  by  the  class,  occasionally  not  without 
some  difficulty.  It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  physi- 
cal conditions  were  far  enough  from  ideal  to  constitute 
a  considerable  though  not  insuperable  handicap;  but 
the  teachers  accepted  the  situation  with  grace  and 
adapted  themselves  to  what  they  found. 

The  experiment  proved  beyond  doubt  that  filmstrips 
may  be  used  in  the  average  classroom  with  a  mini- 
mum of  change  in  arrangements,  frequently  with  none, 
at  all.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  they  will  not 
do  better  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

Operation  of  the  Experiment 
With  excellent  cooperation  from  all  the  teachers,  the 
experiment  proceeded  without  interruption.  No  serious 
difficulty  with  the  physical  problems  of  projection  was 
reported  ;  operation  of  the  projectors  proved  to  be  simple 
and  easy.  For  the  most  part,  the  filmstrips  fitted  the 
class  periods  fairly  well,  though  occasional  crowding 
for  time  was  reported. 

The  first  uniform  test  was  allotted  forty-five  minutes. 
This  amount  of  time  was  found  to  be  excessive ;  and  on 
subsequent  tests  the  amount  was  reduced  to  thirty-five 
minutes.  Data  acquired  through  the  uniform  tests  was 
reported  and  tabulated,  with  results  as  shown  below. 

Quantitative  Results 
A.     Scores  on  Uniform  Tests 

Scores  on  the  three  uniform  tests  were  averaged  for 
the  eight  sections.  Progress  was  noted  between  Num- 
bers I  and  II  (given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
experimental  period)  and  between  II  and  III  (the  lat- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  semester).  Performances  of  in- 
dividual sections  and  the  two  large  groups  as  wholes 
are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

Table  I 


Over- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

.Aver- 

All 

In- 

age: 

age: 

Gain 

age: 

Gain 

Gain, 

struc- 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Tests 

tor      Section 

I 

II 

III 

I-IIl 

•A"  Visual 

A7S2 

55.65 

7.83 

58.43 

2.78 

10.61 

Non-Visua! 

39.58 

49.23 

9.65 

53.52 

4.29 

13.94 

•B"  Visual 

36.57 

48.5 

11.93 

46.00 

—2.50 

9.43 

Non- Visual 

39.06 

47.92 

8.86 

51.00 

3.08 

11.94 

"C"  Visual 

46.06 

59.88 

13.82 

61.50 

1.62 

15.44 

Non- Visual 

39.75 

58.12 

18.37 

58.62 

.50 

18.87 

"D"  Visual 

42.07 

54.00 

11.93 

55.88 

1.88 

13.81 

Non-Visual 

44.23 

53.90 

9.67 

56.00 

2.10 

11.77 

A  FAILURE  TO  OB- 
SERVE PARALLELISM 
IN  A  SERIES  THAT 
I  HAS  BEGUN  IN 
PARALLEL  FORM... 


THROWS  THE  READER 


OFF  THE  TRACK 


Frame  from  filmstrip  on  "Problems  in  Sentence  Structure: 
Parallel  Structure,  Periodic  Structure,  Transitions". 

Visual  sections  of  two  teachers,  it  will  be  noted,  made 
better  gains  between  Tests  I  and  II ;  non-visual  sections 
of  the  other  two  were  ahead  at  this  point.  Complete 
results  on  all  three  tests  for  the  combined  groups  follow  : 


Table  II 

Over- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

All 

age: 

age  :         Gain 

age: 

Gain 

Gain, 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Tests 

I 

II 

III 

I-III 

.-Vll  Visual 

Sections 

43.13 

54.7        11.37 

55.45 

.94 

12.31 

.\11  Non- Visual 

Sections 

40.65 

52.29      11.64 

54.78 

2.49 

14.13 

Interpretation.  These  figures  indicate  that  at  the  end 
of  the  experimental  period,  both  types  of  section  had 
made  approximately  the  same  gain.  The  filmstrips  had 
thus  far  successfully  competed  with  other  varieties  of 
classroom  procedure,  and  the  equation  was  evenly  bal- 
anced : 


Workbook 

-I- 
Themes 

+ 
Conferences 

+ 
Filmstrips 


VVOKKBOOK 

-I- 

TUEMES 

+ 

Confefences 

-f 

Regular 
Customary 
Procedures 


On  the  final  tests,  this  close  correlation  is  lost,  \»u 
cipally  through  the  negative  score  made  by  one  visual 
section.  No  reason  for  this  divergence  is  apparent, 
unless  it  is  that  the  filmstrips  were  not  sufficiently  re- 
viewed. No  formal  review  or  preparation  for  the  final 
test  was  assigned. 

From  this  information  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  filmstrip,  even  in  a  relatively  crude  and  untested, 
unrevised  laboratory  form,  is  a  device  well  worth  the 
serious  attention  of  teachers  of  English.  It  challenges 
the  customary  procedures  of  experienced  teachers  who 
use  it  for  the  first  time,  without  previous  acquaintance 
with  visual  methods.  The  primary  question,  "Will  the 
filmstrip  work  in  college  English  classes?"  had  been 
answered  affirmatively:  it  will. 

(To  B*  Cene/«rf*d  in  December) 
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Making  Films  For  Children 

An  expert  writes  on  the  problem  of  motion  picture 
content  and  child  psychology  as  England  sees  it. 


MARY  FIELD,  Director 

Children's  Film  Department 

Gaumont-British,  London 


ONE  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember 
when  you  are  making  fihns  for  children  is  that 
children  make  a  very  critical  audience.  Films 
are  a  part  of  the  culture  into  which  they  are  born.  They 
accept  films  as  an  integral  part  of  life  just  as  they 
accept  aeroplanes,  telephones  and  the  radio.  In  many 
parts  of  tlie  world,  of  course,  films  are  almost  the  only 
form  of  public  entertainment,  so  they  take  the  place  of 
the  theatre  and  the  concert  hall.  It  is  clear  then  that 
films  form  the  chief  contact  which  many  millions  of 
peoi^le  have  with  tlie  Arts.  So  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  film  in  relation  to  the  child. 

For  many  years  teachers  and  welfare  workers  have 
felt  that  children  should  not  attend  adult  films  which 
are  not  suited  to  them.  But  special  exhiliitions  of  adult 
films  that  seemed  harmless  for  children  never  proved 
a  sustained  success.  The  reason  was  simple.  The  films 
were  advertised  as  being  good  for  children,  so  naturally 
enougli.  the  children  preferred  to  stay  away. 

Just  before  the  war,  in  England,  the  film  industry 
set  to  work  to  remove  children  from  adult  audiences. 
With  a  sound  sense  of  psychology,  two  of  the  big  cir- 
cuits founded  "children's  cinema  clubs."  Yoit  could 
attend  the  Saturday  morning  club  iiheetings  only  if  you 
were  a  Club  member!  Non-members  were  left  outside. 
As  a  result  membership  filled  the  English  cinemas  to 
capacity  and  attendance  was  regular.  Now  over  four 
hundred  thousand  children  attend  cinema  Club  meet- 
ings every  Saturday  morning. 

These  Clubs  are  non-profit  making.  The  members 
enjoy  other  activities  beside  film-going.  There  are 
football  teams  and  cricket  teams,  swimming  clubs,  or- 
chestras, concert  parties,  stamp  clubs,  model-making 
clubs,  boating  clubs,  dramatic  societies,  even  bands,  all 
attached  to  the  Clulis.  This  movement  developed  all 
over  Britain  in  spite  of  war  conditions  and  the  blitzing 
of  big  towns.  Membership  is  limited  to  children  from 
the  ages  of  seven  to  fourteen.  The  Clubs  are  playing 
an  important  part  in  their  lives,  since  very  few  other 
club  facilities  are  provided  for  children  under  the  age 
of  fourteen.  But  the  problem  for  the  organizers  was, 
and  is,  what  films  to  put  on. 

Tliere  are  very  few  present-day  films  suitable  for 
child  audiences,  and  relatively  few  that  are  harmless. 
But  most  films,  made  for  grown-ups,  are  definitely 
unsuitable,  if  not  positively  harmful  for  children.  So 
about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Rank,  the  Chairman 
of  both  the  Odeon  and  Gaumont  Circuits — the  pioneers 
of  the  Club  movement — decided  that  special  entertain- 
ment films  must  be  made  for  children.  He  set  up  a 
Children's  Film  Department  entrusted  with  this  pro- 
duction. So  we  began  making  the  first  entertainment 
films  to  be  produced  entirely  for  children.  We  experi- 
mented with  two  short  story  films,  a  cartoon,  a  nature 

*An  address  broadcast  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 


film,  and  a  topical  film  that  is  coming  out  once  a  month 
and  is  called  "Our  Club  Magazine."  It  was  a  bad  time 
to  start  as  most  of  the  film  technicians  were  in  the 
services  and  the  war  had  produced  a  great  shortage 
of  film  stock  and  studios.  Still  we  thought  it  better 
to  make  some  pictures  and  get  them  into  the  Children's 
Club  entertainments  so  that  we  could  learn  by  "trial 
and  error"  what  the  children's  taste  in  films  really  is. 
and  we  have  certainly  learnt  a  lot. 

One  pleasure  the  children  have  been  starved  of  in 
the  cinema  is  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  actors  on  the  screen.  That  is  what 
adults  enjoy  doing  so  much  at  the  pictures,  but  children 
had  seen  no  children  in  the  films,  except  an  occasional 
child  star  whose  environment  was  foreign  and  who  was 
not  in  the  least  like  themselves  and  their  companions. 
We  have  found  that  they  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
watching  stories  of  very  ordinary  children  in  very  ordi- 
nary British  scenes.  Between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  we 
find  children  are  realists  in  their  filmgoing.  They  do 
not  want  to  see  heroes  and  heroines  in  very  beautiful 
homes  or  ^'ery  modern  schools  but  in  the  kind  of 
kitchens  and  classrooms  that  they  are  used  to  them- 
selves. Nor  do  they  like  the  kind  of  child  actor  that  is 
attractive  to  adults.  They  like  the  ordinary,  plain,  rather 
pudding  faced  little  hoys  and  girls,  and  too  glamorous 
a  child  in  a  film  is  apt  to  be  branded  as  a  "show  off." 

Once  they  have  identified  themselves  with  the  charac 
ters  in  a  film,  the  members  of  a  child  audience  are  ex- 
tremely curious  and  want  to  see  everything  that  is  going 
on  on  the  screen.  This  means  that  they  want  manj- 
more  close-ups  in  their  films  than  grown-up  audiences 
do.  They  want  to  see  what  coin  is  offered  as  a  reward ; 
they  want  to  know  what  is  in  a  handbag  or  what  is 
written  in  a  letter ;  and  if  the  story  is  set  in  a  school 
sports  meeting  they  want  to  see  all  the  sports  and  not 
only  an  impression  of  the  whole.  They  are  also  ex- 
tremely logical  and  follow  the  story  very  critically  ready 
to  find  fault  with  any  mistake  in  time  or  secjuence.  If  a 
picture  does  not  seem  to  them  to  be  really  logical  they 
tend  to  dismiss  it,  their  greatest  term  of  contempt  for 
an  ill  directed  story  being  "This  is  a  silly  film."  This 
logical  criticism  applies  not  only  to  pictures  with  living 
actors  but  to  cartoons  and  to  nature  pictures.  The  chil- 
dren are,  however,  exceedingly  sensitive  to  beauty  and 
I've  heard  a  whole  audience  break  into  spontaneous 
applause.  It  was  an  exquisite  scene  of  surf-riding  where 
camera  and  actor  combined  to  produce  an  effect  of 
perfect  rhythm  in  motion. 

On  the  whole,  child  audiences  go  to  look  and  not 
to  listen.  This  means  that  in  making  films  for  them, 
the  plot  must  be  worked  out  by  action  and  not  by  dia- 
logue. Children  will  however  listen  very  attentively  to 
dialogue  which  is  really  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  story  and  they  remember  the  names  of  places 
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Cni'rtesy  Bell  &  Howell 

Needlework  Class  for  Girls 

(From  "Citizens  of  the  Future,"  British  film) 

and  people  with  surprising  accuracy.  They  like  good 
speech  too.  One  little  boy  of  eight,  who  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  a  nature  film,  to  which  the  commentary  was 
written  in  rhymed  couplets,  was  stimulated  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  commentary  to  write  his  reply  in  very 
much  better  verse. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  very  clearly  from  observ- 
ing children's  reactions  and  studying  their  written  criti- 
cisms is  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  adult  criticism 
of  films  made  for  children.  It  is  the  criticism  of  the 
children  that  matters  and  they  like  their  stories  con- 
structed somewhat  difTerently  from  those  which  suit 
grown-up  taste.  Children  like  their  .stories  to  be  moral. 
They  like  black  to  be  black  and  white  to  be  white,  and 
they  demand  that  good  shall  triumph  and  that  the  bad 
boy  or  girl  shall  be  punished.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
intimate  that  the  evil-doers  will  get  their  deserts.  The 
children  want  to  see  what  is  coming  to  the  criminals 
and  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  juinishment  is 
suitable  and  sufficient.  They  have  no  objection  to  mor- 
alising that  makes  grown-up  critics  wriggle  in  their 
seats,  and  they  will  cheer  a  chase  across  a  town  to 
restore  a  lost  purse  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  they 
would  cheer  the  Sheriff  riding  down  a  horse-thief. 

In  all  their  pictures,  however,  children  do  like  action 
and  suspense.  We  must  remember  that  the  children 
already  have  had  their  taste  formed  by  the  ordinary 
grown-up  pictures,  and  being  as  conservative  in  their 
film-going  as  they  are  in  most  other  things,  they  would 
not  appreciate  a  sudden  radical  change  in  their  films. 
So  we  are  prepared  to  take  a  very  long  term  jiolicy. 
Gradually  we  hope  to  improve  the  content  of  the  films, 
while  keeping  to  the  present  accepted  form.  Then  in 
about  five  years  when  our  present  audience  will  have 
grown  away  from  us  we  shall  hope  to  introduce  more 
far  reaching  changes.  Ultimately  we  feel  that  children's 
entertainment  films  should  provide  adventure,  fantasy, 
well-camouflaged  information,  and  an  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  the  screen  entertainment.  But  above  all, 
the  films  provided  for  children  should  be  first  class 
pieces  of  film  craftsmanship.  Thus,  we  shall  be  train- 
ing intelligent  adult  film  audiences  before  whom  the 
film  industry  might  put  its  best  and  most  intelligent 
products. 


Most  people  are  interested  to  know  who  selects  the 
stories  for  these  films.  The  responsibility  of  selecting 
entertainment  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  British  chil- 
dren is  too  great  to  rest  upon  one  group.  There  exists, 
therefore,  an  Advisory  Council  on  Children's  Entertain- 
ment Films.  On  this  sit  representatives  of  government 
departments  and  of  all  the  National  organizations  that 
are  interested  in  the  leisure  time  of  children.  This 
Council  has  been  kept  small  enough  to  be  really  active 
and  practical.  It  advises  on  stories  and  the  treatment 
of  action  and  views  and  approves  the  films  when  they 
are  completed. 

One  delicate  point  put  up  to  the  -Vdvisory  Council 
was  whether  a  child  character  in  a  film  should  be  re- 
warded for  returning  lost  property  or  not.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  important  to  sliow  that  one  does  good  with 
no  hope  of  reward,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  equallv 
important  to  show  that  one  should  be  generous  to  those 
who  help  you.  This  was  an  exceedingly  delicate  point 
of  ethics  and  the  responsibility  of  settling  it  lay  on  the 
Council.  I  wonder  if  you'd  agree  with  their  decision. 
They  decided  on  a  reward. 

After  our  initial  experimental  films  we  made  two 
serial  stories  as  the  children  are  particularly  fond  of 
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Courtesy  Bell  &  Howell 

Nest  and  eggs  of  the  Tawny  Owl 
(From  the  G.  B.  Instructional  film,  "The  Tawny  Owl") 

serials.  One,  made  in  Britain,  is  called  The  Mystery 
of  Snntgc/Icrs'  Cove,  while  a  very  thrilling  serial  deal- 
ing with  the  capture  of  horse  thieves  by  a  group  of 
children  is  called  Bush  Christmas  and  was  produced 
in  Australia.  A  series  of  children's  travel  films  are  in 
hand  and  special  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Do- 
minions. It  is  hoped  that  some  very  interesting  pictures 
of  Australasia  will  be  taken  in  the  very  near  future. 

Two  children's  feature  films  were  made,  one  in  Can- 
ada and  one  in  this  country.  The  British  produced  one 
is  particularly  interesting.  It  is  called  The  Little  Balle- 
rina and  deals  with  the  life  of  London's  stage  children. 
We  are  hoping  by  means  of  this  picture  to  introduce 
children  to  the  ballet  as  a  living  and  exciting  art.  If 
this  proves  successful  we  shall  be  able  to  go  ahead, 
and  by  putting  our  stories  into  the  right  settings,  we 
shall  be  able  to  arouse  the  children's  interest  in  other 
great  arts  such  as  music,  painting,  sculpture  and  drama. 

We  are  always  being  asked  whether  we  are  making 
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screen  versions  of  the  great  children's  classics.  We  are 
certainly  hoping  to  do  so  if  the  stories  lend  themselves 
to  film  treatment,  but  we  must  remember  that  good 
films  tell  their  stories  in  action,  while  many  good  books 
rely  on  telling  their  stories  in  words  or  by  conversa- 
tion and,  therefore,  do  not  make  good  screen  material. 
The  films  and  the  film  clubs  are  already  spreading 
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their  influence  outside  Great  Britain.  The  first  Asso- 
ciate Club  opened  at  Toronto  last  summer  and  more 
Clubs  along  these  lines  will  be  opening  in  the  Dominions 
very  soon.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  the 
future  our  children's  entertainment  films  will  serve  as 
a  Hnk  to  join  the  children  of  the  whole  world  in  friend- 
ship. 


The  Motion  Picture  in  World  Peace 


(Conc/uded  from  Oefober  Issue) 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  won  the  war  and  are  now 
striving  to  make  that  victory  secure,  if  we  do 
nothing  about  properly  supervising  the  education 
of  conquered  and  reoccupied  countries  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  any  country  from  indoctrinating  its  young  people 
anew  with  the  idea  of  war  and  conquest.  If  even  one 
nation  is  permitted  to  pursue  such  a  policy,  no  other 
nation  can  safely  or  effectively  teach  peace  and  coop- 
eration in  its  schools.  Why  cannot  there  be  set  up  some 
sort  of  United  Nations  Educational  Council  whose 
duties  it  will  be  to  organize  and  supervise  on  an  inter- 
national scale  the  education  of  all  countries  in  general 
and  of  the  conquered  and  reoccupied  countries  in  par- 
ticular? One  authority  says:^  "Education  can  be 
turned  into  a  powerful  weapon  for  peace.  Two  or 
three  generations  of  the  entire  youth  of  the  world 
educated  with  the  belief  that  international  differences 
can  and  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means  only, 
would  do  much  to  break  down  the  prejudices  of  na- 
tional hate  and  distrust.  The  ideals  and  methods  of 
peace  could  become  so  strong  and  so  well  understood 
that  notions  of  conquest  and  war  would  be  nipped  in 
the  bud.  Persons  advocating  such  notions  would  be 
treated,  not  as  worthy  leaders,  but  as  criminals  against 
mankind." 

Educating  for  peace  has  been  tried  before  but  only 
on  a  national  scale  and  only  half-heartedly  at  that. 
But  today  we  have  a  new  tool,  the  film,  which  if  used 
wisely  can  "span  geographic  frontiers  ....  and  crum- 
ble the  barriers  between  people  of  different  educa- 
tions and  different  economic  backgrounds",*  and  be- 
tween different  racial  and  national  groups.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  convince  people  of  the  importance  and  need 
of  controlling  education  of  all  countries  in  this  respect. 
However,  there  is  one  bright  hope;  and  that  is  that 
such  a  proposal  will  be  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty  while 
the  winning  nations  are  willing  to  accept  it  because 
they  cannot  do  otherwise. 

To  use  the  film  effectively  in  education  for  inter- 
national peace  there  must  be  an  expertly  formulated 
plan.  The  very  important  UNESCO  conference  in 
Washington  last  summer  was  reported  in  detail  by  Dr. 
Dugan  in  the  September  issue  (page  386)  of  Educa- 


SAllen  W.  Beach,  "Education  in  a  World  Peace  Program." 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  57  (Mar.  13,  1943),  p.  298. 

•Walter    Spearman,    The  Film    Yesterday.    Today  and    To- 
morrow, 1941,  p.  19. 


E  .    F  .    IM  L  E  ,    Principal 
Ascarate  School,  El  Paso,  Texas 

TioNAL  Screen.  That  meeting  was  concerned  chiefly 
with  desirable  objectives  and  general  services  to  be 
attained,  and  less  with  concrete  organization  and 
method  for  achieving  world  distribution  of  materials 
produced  for  the  great  end  in  view.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  plans  that  will  work,  some  better  than 
others.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  plan  modeled  in 
part  on  the  Texas  War  Film  Program  which  was  set 
up  in  that  state  in  1942-43. 

The  program  used  films  put  out  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  State  War 
Film  Coordinator  who  was  an  official  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  state  was  divided 
into  twenty  districts,  each  with  a  District  War  Film 
Coordinator  in  charge.  In  each  district  prints  of  each 
film  program  were  deposited  with  the  district  co-or- 
dinator. He  was  given  a  list  of  all  schools  and  or- 
ganizations in  his  area  that  had  16mm.  projectors, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  schedule  the  film  programs  to 
the  various  places  as  demanded.  In  each  district 
there  were  a  number  of  Local  War  Film  Coordinators 
whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  films  from  the  dis- 
trict coordinator  and  to  see  that  they  were  given  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  showings.  The  local  co- 
ordinator was  required  to  make  regular  reports  to  the 
CIAA,  the  OWI,  and  the  District  Coordinator,  show- 
ing the  size  and  character  of  the  audiences  seeing  each 
film  and  making  his  comments.  The  data  thus  pro- 
vided served  to  guide  the  further  development  of  the 
program.  There  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  finance  this  program.  It  was  a  co- 
operative affair,  the  Federal  Government  furnishing 
the  films  free  of  charge,  the  District  and  Local  Co- 
ordinators donating  their  services,  and  the  schools 
and  organizations  paying  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
programs  they  used.  Certain  administrative  co.sts. 
which  amounted  to  very  little,  were  borne  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.'' 

On  a  world  scale  I  would  propose,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Nations,  an  International  Movie 
Commission,  to  have  charge  of  administrating  the 
film  educational  program  in  all  nations  of  the  world. 
In  each  nation  there  shall  be  a  National  Movie  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  the  film  educational  program  on 


Uohn   W.    Gunstream,   "Texas    War    Film    Program,"    Thf 
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A  Great  Russian  Sailor;   Siberian  Peasant  cutting  mushioonic,   liuriat-Mongolian   Medicine  man;   A   Kirghiz. 
(From  "Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  a  Julien  Bryan  film) 


a  national  scale.  In  case  a  country  is  very  small,  the 
national  office  may  also  serve  as  a  film  depository.  But 
in  most  ca.ses  the  films  would  be  deposited  in  District 
Movie  Banks  established  at  convenient  places  through- 
out the  nation.  These  district  depositories  are  to  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Regional  Movie  Com- 
missidns,  branches  of  the  National  Movie  Commission. 
(In  the  case  of  the  United  States  these  branches  of 
the  National  could  very  well  be  our  State  Departments 
of  Education.)  Assisting  the  District  Movie  Banks 
there  shall  be  Local  Movie  Banks  which  will  have  the 
temporary  deposit  of  and  direct  distribution  of  films 
sent  out  for  local  use.  Eventually  there  can  be  suf- 
ficient prints  of  every  film  to  stock  completely  every 
film  bank  in  every  nation  with  a  complete  set  of  the 
film  programs. 

The  personnel  of  the  International  Movie  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  chosen  from  among  well  qualified  men 
of  all  nations  by  the  new  organization  for  world  peace. 
The  personnel  of  each  National  Movie  Commission 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  national  government  con- 
cerned ;  that  of  the  Regional  Movie  Commissions  by 
the  National  Movie  Commission;  and  that  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  Local  Movie  Banks  by  the  Regional  Movie 
Commissions.  In  every  case  the  International  Movie 
Commission  shall  have  veto  power  over  these  ap- 
pointments. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  International 
to  set  up  the  standards  for  the  production  of  all  films 
for  international  use  and  to  see  that  these  standards 
are  held.  Films  not  meeting  the  standards  as  set  up 
are  to  be  rejected  by  the  International  Commission. 
Periodic  inspections  of  each  National  Movie  Commis- 
sion office  shall  be  carried  out  by  officials  from  the 
International  office.  The  Regional  office  shall  be  check- 
ed by  men  from  the  National  office,  and  the  district 
and  local  movie  banks  by  men  from  the  Regional  of- 
fice. Recommendations  made  by  the  International 
office  are  to  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
National  Movie  Commissions,  by  their  branches,  and 
by  the  district  and  local  banks  of  every  nation. 

The  over-all  distribution  of  the  films  within  a  coun- 
try shall  be  directed  from  the  National  Movie  Com- 
mission office  through  its  branches,  the  actual  distri- 


bution being  carried  out  by  district  banks  and  local 
centers.  In  charge  of  the  National  Movie  Commis- 
sion office  there  shall  be  a  National  Film  Coordinator 
who  might  well  belong  to  the  national  office  of  ed- 
ucation. Assistant  National  Film  Coordinators  shall 
be  in  charge  of  the  Regional  Movie  Commission  of- 
fices. District  Film  Coordinators  shall  be  over  the  dis- 
trict movie  banks  and  Local  Film  Coordinators  over  the 
local  banks.  The  district  and  local  coordinators  might 
well  be  school  administrators.  Films  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed primarily  to  the  schools,  but  also  to  various 
organizations  which  would  have  facilities  for  showing 
them  to  groups  of  people.  The  District  Film  Co- 
ordinators will  schedule  the  films  to  the  various  Local 
Film  Coordinators,  and  they  in  turn  are  to  see  that 
the  films  reach  the  schools  and  organizations  where 
they  can  best  be  shown. 

Since  all  of  the  films  must  of  necessity  be  of  the 
same  size,  the  International  Movie  Commission  will 
have  to  decide  what  that  size  shall  be.  Perhaps  the 
most  economical  both  from  the  standpoint  of  film  pro- 
duction and  projector,  is  the  16  mm.  film,  which  there 
fore  seems  the  logical  one  to  adopt.  In  the  matter  of 
projection  and  sound  equipment  each  nation  is  required 
to  provide  such  machines  and  to  train  an  adequate 
number  of  operators.  Nations  so  backward  that 
they  have  nothing  on  which  to  build  an  organization 
are  to  be  aided  by  the  international  office  to  set  up 
an  organization  and  to  buy  the  necessary  equipment. 
All  films  are  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge,  the  na- 
tions using  the  films  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  produc- 
tion. 

The  films  shall  vary  as  to  type  and  purpose.  They 
may  show  the  life,  occupations,  and  customs  of  a  peo- 
ple ;  they  may  depict  ceremonies  participated  in  by  a 
people ;  they  may  show  the  people  at  play ;  they  may 
show  the  scenery  of  a  country.  Tlie  films  may  be 
silent  or  sound  depending  upon  the  scenes  shown 
and  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  made.  The) 
may  be  in  color  or  black  and  white.  But  regardless 
of  all  other  factors,  the  films  must  be  true — they  must 
show  conditions  as  they  actually  are.  There  must 
be  no  attempt  to  'cover  up'  in  order  to  mislead  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries.     Neither  must   there  be  any 
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of  the  old  type  of  propaganda  that  aggrandizes  one 
^^ation  and  belittles  others  in  any  manner.     The  only 
propaganda  to  be  permitted  is  the  new  type,  the  type 
which  we  hope  is  now  coming  into  its  own  to  such  a 
great  degree  that  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  'propa- 
ganda'  shall  be  changed  from  something  heinous,  as 
we  now  know  it,  to  something  high  and  noble.     An- 
other important  characteristic  these  films  shall  possess 
is    that   of  teaching   tolerance   and    respect    for    what 
other  peoples  are  and  for  that  in  which  they  believe. 
This  can  be  done  if  lives,   customs,   beliefs,   etc.,  are 
portrayed  in  their  true  light  without  attempt  to  color 
them  or  make  them  seem  superior  or  inferior  to  those 
other  peoples.     And  all   the  films,   of  whatever  cate- 
gory,  must   be   richly   informative   in   content,   a   vast 
treasure-house  of  raw  materials  for  world  education. 
The   problem   of  producing  such   films  is   indeed  a 
great  one.     Probably  the  surest  solution  would  be  for 
the   International    Movie   Commission   to  go   into   ac- 
tual picture-production.     But  that  would  cause  wide- 
spread   resentment,    decrease    cooperation,    and.  tend 
to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  we  are  working. 
Perhaps  a  better  way  is  for  each  country,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  produce  the  types  of  films  required  and 
submit  them  to  the  international   office  for  judgment 
and  comment,  for  acceptance  or  rejection.    Each  coun- 
try is  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  production  of  its  films 
for  foreign  use.     If  some  are  too  backward,  or  finan- 
cially unable  to  do  so,  the  International  Office  shall 
arrange  for  their  production  ;  for  no  nation  or  people  is 
to  be  left  out  of  this  program. 

Is  knowledge  of  neighbors  a  certain  cure  for  sus- 
picion and  fear?  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  answer 
is  "yes".  Many  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  be  sure, 
claim  to  hate  their  national  neighbors  because  they 
"know  too  much  about  them."  But  is  that  really  true? 
Do  they  realy  know  the  truth  about  their  neighbors, 
or  is  their  knowledge  a  result  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
education  given  them  by  their  leaders  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  better  control  over  them  politically?  The 
movies  in  a  planned  program  could  soon  erase  these 
false  impressions  and  put  in  their  place  a  true  picture 
of  all  peoples,  showing  their  hopes  and  aspirations, 
their  problems  and  sorrows,  and  their  culture  and 
accomplishments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  anything  but  sympathetic  understanding  and 
a  feeling  that  we  all  have  much  in  common. 

In  speaking  of  our  recent  failure  to  educate  for  a 
permanent  peace,  one  authority  said,  ".  .  .  .  we  are  not 
punished  for  the  folly  we  commit  so  much  as  for  the 
wisdom  we  fail  to  enact."**  This  could  be  applied 
to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  motion  picture  and 
of  its  wonderful  power  as  an  educational  aid.  We 
know  of  its  power,  and  we  know  of  the  need  to  educate 
for  peace.  If  we  don't  use  this  powerful  means  of 
dispensing  knowledge  and  understanding  of  one  an- 
other which  we  have  at  our  call,  we  shall  be  guilty 
of  failing  to  enact  the  wisdom  we  have.   In  speaking 


of  the  peace  we  hope  to  build,  another  authority  said  :* 
"The  only  way  in  which  we  can  even  partially  amor- 
tize the  debt,  which  civilization  owes  to  those  who 
have  already  died  and  who  are  yet  to  die  in  war,  is 
to  establish  now  a  beachhead  for  peace  that  has  a 
decent  chance  of  being  extended  beyond  our  time." 

The  moving  picture  is  our  strongest  "beachhead" 
and  will  make  possible  the  infiltration  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  ultimately  of  brotherly  love  and 
the  idea  of  peace,  unto  all  countries  and  among  all 
peoples.  Let  us  remember  that  the  Japs  used  infil- 
tration tactics  very  successfully  in  the  early  part  of 
this  war  in  order  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the 
enemy.  Theirs  was  a  physical  infiltration  of  soldiers. 
Let  us  now  bend  every  effort  to  use  infiltration  tac- 
tics through  the  medium  of  the  motion  picture  to 
break  down  the  morale  of  those  enemies  of  peace  still 
to  be  found  in  every  country.  Let  us  use  the  motion 
picture  to  build  up  the  morale  of  the  masses  who  hate 
war  and  who  are  crying  for  some  assurance  that  peace, 
a  long-lasting  peace,  shall  be  theirs  for  the  future. 
Until  this  is  done,  we  shall  have  failed  to  enact  the 
wisdom  we  liave. 


WE  are  indebted  to  Miss  Helen  Mofifat,  of  the 
Tupelo  Schools,  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  for  the  fol- 
lowing heartfelt  tribute  to  a  new  piece  of  visual  eciuip- 
ment  from  the  instinctively  poetic  souls  of  her  5-B  pu- 


l)ils. 


^Raymond  Gram  Swing,  "Peace,  Power  and  Education," 
Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  30  (July,  1941),  p.  369. 

8 Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  "Education  and  the  Peoples  Peace," 
Motional  Education  Association  Journal,  Vol.  3'i  (Sept.,  1944), 
p.  136. 


The  Overhead  Projector 

Two  weeks  ago  in  our  school,  in 

came  a  new  machine. 
It  was  an  odd  apparatus,  cjuite  the 

queerest  we'd  ever  seen. 
5-B  wondered  what  it  was,  with 

mirrors,  lens,  and  light. 
We  tried  to  sit  calmly  and  wait  and 

keep  still  with  all  our  might. 
It's  just  a  new  projector,  a 

very  handy  thing. 
It  doesn't  wobble  back  and  forth, 

neither  does  it  swing. 
A  technicolor  map  can  be 

flashed  upon  our  wall, 
'Tis  so  much  fun  to  draw  it  .  .  . 

not  like  work  at  all. 
It  makes  our  reading  easier;  we 

use  it  in  history. 
Things  really  do  seem  true  now 

that  were  once  a  mystery. 
Health  is  made  much  better  when 

we  see  it  through  a  film. 
Even  Jack  says  spelling  is  easier ; 

it  was  so  hard  for  him. 
We  know  how  our  teeth  look  and 

the  inside  of  our  ear ; 
Now  school  will  be  better  the 

remainder  of  the  vear. 
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Left:  Figure  1 

An  overall  view  of  the  three- 
dimensional  mathematical 
demonstrator  with  two  geo- 
metric figures  set  up — a  right 
hexagonal  pyramid  inscribed 
in  a  right  hexagonal  prism 
showing  the  slant  height  of 
the  pyramid  and  the  'iltitude 
which  is  common  to  both 
pyramid  and  prism:  and.  at 
right,  a  hyperboloid  showing 
altitude  and  radii  of  upper  and 
lower  bases. 


Right:  Figure  2 

Shows  how  the  four  diagonals 
of   a    quadrangular   prism    in- 
tersect one   another. 


Solids  from  Strings 


W.  G.  GNAEDINGER,  Head 

Bureau  of  Visual  Teaching 

State  College  of  Washington 

Pullman,  Washington 


A  concrete  account  of  a  newly  developed  visual  device  of  high 
potentialities  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  engineering. 


NECESSITY  is  often  given  the  maternal  credit 
for  invention,  but  one  wonders  whether  this  ac- 
colade is  not  sometimes  misplaced.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  at  least  a  share  of  any  such  credit  should  be 
retained  for  the  simple  determination  to  just,  plain,  do- 
a-better-job.  Such  a  motive  may  not  have  been  iii- 
volved  on  the  parental  tree,  but  certainly  was  the  source 
of  inspiration  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Three- 
Dimensional  Mathematics  Demonstrator,  brain-child  of 
Floyd  Armstead,  of  Shelton,  Washington. 

Many  teachers,  and  good  teachers,  have  faced  and 
struggled  with  the  twin  problems  of  little  interest  and 
mis-concept  formation  while  teaching  classes  in  solid 
geometry.  This  has  been  true  in  college  as  well  as  on 
the  high  school  level,  and  the  problem  exists  as  realis- 
tically in  descriptive  geometry,  analytics  and  engineer- 
ing drawing.  People  just  can't  readily  translate  figures 
on  a  two-dimensional  plane,  as  they  see  them  on  a 
blackboard  or  in  a  te.xtbook,  to  figures  which  will  repre- 
sent the  theorem,  corollary,  problem,  projection,  or  hy- 
pothesis laid  down  in  cold  print. 

Mr.  Armstead  analysed  the  use  of  solid  models,  stereo 
pictures,  and  other  devices  in  his  attempt  to  meet  the 
situation.  Each  of  these  devices  made  a  contribution 
(in  fact,  he  still  uses  wood  models  with  his  demonstra- 
tor), but  all  fell  short  in  some  measure — size,  flexibility. 
or  some  other.  Rather  than  settle  for  a  half-measure, 
he  set  to  work  to  produce  a  medium  which  would  an- 
swer his  problem,  and  the  device  shown  in  Figure  1  is 
the  result. 


The  idea  was  germinated  at  Shelton,  and  construction 
work  took  place  both  there  and  at  summer  session  work- 
shops at  the  State  College  of  Washington.  An  early 
pilot  model  proved  too  limited  in  size  and  flexibility, 
so  the  present  one  took  its  place  for  field  trials  during 
the  past  school  year. 

The  pictures  tell  the  story — but  here  are  some  added 
details.  The  stand  is  three  feet  high,  with  a  top  surface 
of  about  two  by  three  feet.  The  table  top  is  blackboard 
surfaced  to  permit  chalk-construction  of  figures.    Inter- 


Figure  3.   A   quadrangular  right   pyramid   showing  a   cross 
section    plane   parallel    to   the   base   with   altitude   and   con- 

striictinn  lines. 
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changeable  top-units  permit  a  variety  of  possible  fig- 
ures ;  each  top  being  drilled  with  a  different  pattern  of 
carefully  calculated  string-holes,  from  which  white, 
weighted  strings  may  be  drawn  to  depict  lines  repre- 
senting solids.  Also  in  the  unit  is  a  collection  of  various 
upper -members  of  shapes  and  sizes  such  that  a  great 
variety  of  forms  may  be  made;  so  many  in  fact  that 
Armstead  can  give  no  total,  even  approximate,  of  the 
possible  variations  which  can  be  demonstrated  for  poly- 
hedral, cylindrical,  and  conical  figures.  They  may  be 
inscribed  as  in  Figure  1,  or  circumscribed  as  in  Figure 
3.  A  figure  once  constructed  may  be  altered  by  move- 
ment vertically,  horizontically,  or  at  the  oblique ;  or  may 
become  something  entirely  different,  as  in  the  hyperbo- 


loid  in  Figure  1,  made  by  rotation  of  the  upper  base  of 
a  cylinder. 

Most  important,  Mr.  Armstead  discovered  that  stu- 
dents learn  when  they  use  the  device.  Shy  of  its  ap- 
parent complexity  at  first,  they  quickly  became  adapt  at 
its  use,  and  made  it  valuable  to  themselves  for  learning 
new  concepts,  for  drill,  review,  special  clinics,  and  sup 
plementary  study,  individually  and  in  groups. 

A  patent  has  been  applied  for,  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  place  it  in  production,  if  an  interested  organiza- 
tion can  be  found  to  carry  on  its  promotion.  Mr.  Arm- 
stead would  like  to  produce  it  himself,  but  he's  too  busy. 
He  has  another  problem  to  solve.  The  darned  thing 
won't  show  spheres ! 


Visual  Tour  of  Oregon 

Outlining  a  unique  summer  course  in  Oregon  available  to  teachers. 


OREGON  -State  College  offered  a  new  type  of 
suminer  school  for  teachers  interested  in  visual 
education  and  science  during  the  second  session 
of  the  past  summer  term.  This  plan  provided  for  aj)- 
proximately  half  of  the  work  to  be  done  en  the  campus 
and  the  other  half  during  a  tour  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  preliminary  work  on  the  campus  developed  thf 
basic  pattern  for  the  courses;  then  the  teachers  studied 
practical  applications  of  visual  aids  and  science  in  the 
field. 

Oregon  State  College  is  fortunate  in  the  wide  variety 
of  scientific  and  visual  resources  it  has  to  offer  teachers 
on  a  tour  of  Oregon.  The  photographic  opportunities 
are  so  great  that  several  cities  planned  to  send  photog- 
gaphers  with  the  tour  in  order  to  make  a  series  of 
kodachrome  sets  as  well  as  film  strips  of  Oregon's  nat- 
ural resources  and  industries.  Few  states  have  the 
great  range  of  chmatic  .conditions  found  in  Oregon., 
For  example,  teachers  interested  in  nature  study  find 
that  the  tour  passes  through  regions  in  which  the  rain- 
fall varies  from  over  100  inches  to  less  than  4.  They 
visit  areas  from  sea  level  to  about  10,000  feet  altitude. 
They  can  visit  places  where  frost  is  practically  unknown 
to  sections  where  the  temperature  drops  10  to  20  de- 
grees below  zero  each  winter.  They  study  regions  where 
snow  seldom  falls  to  localities  where  the  average  winter 
depth  of  snow  exceeds  25  feet.  Even  the  soil  has  var- 
iety. The  tour  passes  through  regions  of  heavy  black 
loam  to  sand  dunes  and  scabrock. 

Teachers  of  subjects  other  than  nature  study  also  find 
an  abundance  of  material.  Those  interested  in  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  state  will  observe  irrigated 
orchards,  irrigated  row  crops  such  as  sugar  beets,  ir- 
rigated sand  dunes,  dry  wheat  farming,  cattle  ranching, 
and  even  get  to  spend  one  night  on  a  "Dude  Ranch." 
Historically  minded  teachers  can  follow  the  Old  Oregon 
Trail  to  where  the  West  began.  They  visit  frontier 
forts,  Indian  battle  fields,  and  see  one  of  the  greatest 
Indian  burial  grounds  in  the  nation.  Oregon  is  also 
rich  in  geological  history.     The  class  visits  the  Bridge 
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of  the  Gods,  glaciers,  fossil  beds,  lava  caves,  ice  caves, 
one  of  the  most  recent  lava  flows  in  the  nation,  cinder 
cones,  and  Crater  Lakes.  If  you  did  not  know  that 
Oregon  has  several  beautiful  Crater  Lakes,  then  read 
the  new  book,  "Paulina  Preferred." 

An  excellent  survey  of  the  industrial  west  can  be 
made  on  the  tour.  Some  of  the  many  industries  to  be 
visited  are  canneries,  a  gold  mine,  gold  dredger,  war- 
time aluminum  plant,  paper  mill,  fishing  fleet,  logging 
camp,  saw  mill,  flour  mill,  cement  plant,  Bonneville 
Dam,  and  power  plant.  Last,  and  best  of  all  for  the 
photo  fans,  is  the  ever  changing  scenery  along  the  way 
This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  teachers  to  obtain  the 
help  of  experienced  photographers  in  making  collections 
of  pictures  for  classroom  use.  A  few  of  the  photo- 
graphic highlights  along  the  tour  are  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge,  Multonomah  Falls,  Wallowa  Mountains — 
the  Switzerland  of  America — Crater  Lakes,  rockstrewn 
seashore,  sage  bush  hills,  and  snow-capped  mountains 
All  this  and  credits  too  ! 

It  is  possible  for  students  to  earn  si.x  to  nine  units  of 
college  credit  on  the  tour.  Teachers  have  the  privilege 
of  enrolling  in  any  group  of  the  following  subjects: 
Oregon  Geology,  Seminar  in  Nature  Study,  individual 
science  projects.  Educational  Cinematography,  Seminar 
in  Visual  Education,  and  individual  projects  in  visual 
aids.  The  instructors  in  charge  of  the  tour  last  summer 
were  professors  W.  D.  Wilkinson  of  the  School  ot 
Science  and  George  Eby,  summer  visual  instructor  in 
the  School  of  Education.  The  teachers  enrolled  in  Cme 
matography,  made  a  demonstration  teaching  film  while 
on  the  trip. 

The  class  work  for  the  five-week  session  was  divided 
into  three  phases. 

.-\.  The  first  week  was  spent  on  the  cam|nis  for  li- 
brary work  and  outlining  projects. 
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Outline  of  tour  followed  by  teachers  in  the  course. 


\ 


M.    I'he  next  three  weeks  on  the  tour. 

The  daily  schedule  ran  somewhat  as  follow,s: 

1.  Eat  breakfa.sts  and  dinners  at  restaurants, 
then  take  package  lunches  for  most  of  the 
noon-day  stops  in  the  hills. 

2.  Directed  field  work  throughout  the  day. 

3.  Make  camp  at  4:30  each  afternoon.  This 
gave  teachers  time  to  develop  pictures  and 
mount  their  daily  collections  of  specimens. 

4.  The  teachers  had  a  choice  of  sleeping  in 
hotels,  auto  camps,  or  their  own  sleeping 
bags. 

•S.  Class  meetings  were  held  around  the  camp- 
fire  at  night.  These  campfire  programs  were 
enhanced  by  a  portable  P. A.  system  and  vis- 
ual projection  equipment. 

C.    The  last  week  was  spent  on  the  campus  writing 
up  reports  and  mounting  nature  study  exhibits. 

The  cost  of  this  tour  is  in  easy  reach  of  any  school 
teacher.    The  essential  expenses  are : 

1.  Regular  college  tuition  fees. 

2.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  prorated  among  the 
members  of  the  tour. 

3.  Each  person  pays  for  his  own  meals  and  lodging. 

These   living  costs   are   not   likely  to  be   greater 
than  in  Corvallis  for  the  same  three  weeks. 

The  tour  was  such  a  marked  success  that  it  will  be 


opened  to  a  larger  enrollment  next  sunmier.  The  itin- 
erary, will  be  expanded  by  adding  Astoria  and  North- 
western Oregon,  and  Professor  Stanley  Williamson  of 
the  Science  Education  Department,  Stockton  Junioi 
College,  will  be  added  to  the  staff. 

Last  season  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  each  city 
did  a  bang-up  job  in  handling  arrangements  for  the 
tour.  The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  supplied 
our  cinematography  class  with  1000  feet  of  color  film, 
which  was  used  in  making  a  movie  of  Oregon's  indus- 
tries, resources  and  history  found  along  the  tour.  Such 
invaluable  cooperation  will  doubtless  be  still  greater 
under  next  summer's  augmented  program. 

An  unexpected  high  spot  of  the  tour  was  the  keen 
interest  the  teachers  showed  in  visiting  schools  of  the 
cities  we  passed  through.  We  hardly  realized  that 
teachers  are  so  busy  teaching  that  they  can  rarely  visit 
other  schools  to  see  how  their  departments  are  equipped 
and  operated.  The  home  economic  teachers,  for  ex- 
ample, had  so  much  fun  preparing  some  of  the  meals 
in  different  home  economics  departments  that  we  are 
considering  the  possibility  of  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  city  superintendents  so  that  most  of  our  meals 
can  be  prepared  in  the  high  school  departments.  In 
other  words,  the  city  schools  will  become  our  base  of 
operations  rather  than  auto  courts  and  hotels.  If  the 
details  can  be  worked  out,  teachers  enrolling  in  the 
course  will  have  a  goodwill  entree  to  the  public  schools 
that  will  be  hard  to  equal,  especially  for  teachers  from 
other  States  than  Oregon. 
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Educational  Motion  Pictures: 

A  Cooperative  Enterprise 

This  article,  by  one  of  our  departmental  editors,  ably  stresses 
a  vital  need  in  educational  motion  picture  film  production. 


TODAY,  with  the  record  of  war-time  training 
impelling  peacetime  educators  to  a  fuller  reali- 
zation of  the  effectiveness  of  visual  instruction, 
a  growing  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  schools  for 
more  and  better  educational  motion  pictures  is  arising. 
And,  in  response  to  these  demands — and  to  the  general 
impression  that  here,  indeed,  is  an  area  for  lucrative 
post-war  expansion — various  interests  are  rushing 
plans  for  educational  film  production.  The  results  of 
this  stimulus  to  increased  visual  aids  manufacture  may 
well  bode  ill  for  education — rather  than  afford  the  rosy 
eventualities  many  of  us  conjecture — unless  educators 
themselves  assert  a  guiding  hand  into  the  designs  of 
the  entrepreneurs  involved.  Unfortunately,  even  in 
this  task  which  education  has  unwittingly  cut  out 
for  itself,  its  record  of  dilatory  responsibility  to  date 
bespeaks  a  definite  need  for  setting  in  order  its  own 
conception  of  what  really  is  a  Good  Educational  Film. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  the  first  motion 
picture  introduced  into  classroom  surroundings  was 
treated  as  no  small  novelty  by  the  teacher,  the  students, 
and  the  school  board.  And,  until  he  had  repeated  the 
procedure  a  number  of  times,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
teacher  himself  realized  the  full  import  of  this  possibly 
whimsical  activity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  students 
were  tremendously  entertained  and  contemplated  the 
further  expansion  of  its  use  with  a  glee  that  discounted 
the  possibility  of  barking  up  the  wrong  curriculum 
in  the  process.  And,  while  pupils  cheered  the  new 
classroom  entertainment  and  the  instructor  dwelt  lov- 
ingly on  the  educational  possibilties  of  the  new  ven- 
ture, the  school  board  gave  a  cursory  appraisal  to  the 
innovation  and  raised  the  inevitable  dollar  sign.  Thus, 
as  money  began  talking  in  its  authoritative  fashion,  the 
teacher  was  forced — early  in  the  game — into  a  more 
careful  consideration  of  the  amount  of  instruction  per 
reel. 

But  there  was  more  to  reckon  with  than  dollars  and 
cents.  As  education  in  general  viewed  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  medium,  scjnie  thought  they  saw  a  frightful 
Hionster  leering  from  behind  the  projector — a  monster 
of  mechanization  bent  on  welding  into  one  mind  their 
little  charges.  They  envisioned  marquees  growing 
on  the  front  of  the  little  red  school  houses,  while  they 
themselves  were  turned  out  into  the  streets — victims 
of  cinematic  technology. 

Well,  the  witch-hunt  abated  after  a  while,  but  some 
of  education's  personnel  had  been  badly  scared.  This 
group  formulated  for  its  own  protection  the  philosophy 
that  the  motion  picture  might  remain  in  the  classroom 
only  as  an  instructional  raw  material.  Henceforth  the 
motion  picture  would  concern  itself  exclusively  with 
the  delineation  of  facts  without  organization.  The 
teacher  would  thus  be  allowed  full  reign  over  the  in- 
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troduction,  presentation,  organization,  and  summariza- 
tion of  the  raw  material  the  motion  picture  might  bring 
to  the  curriculum. 

With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  it  logically  followed 
that  educators  demanded  films  packed  with  facts — a 
dual  delight  that  provided  them  peace  of  mind  and  af- 
forded the  budget  a  considerable  stretch.  The  produc- 
ers, it  was  thought,  could  now  provide  motion  pictures 
for  peanuts,  since  it  would  be  no  longer  necessary  to 
waste  film  footage  with  introductions  and  summaries 
nor  require  careful  scripting  to  assure  the  logical  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts.  The  few  educational  producers 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  began  grinding  out  the 
uninspired  celluloid  which  was  required  of  them. 

When  sound  came  in  the  producers  had  a  new  talking 
point,  they  thought,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  time 
had  come  when  educational  motion  pictures  might  be 
marketed  for  a  decent  fee  and  thus  divorce  themselves 
from  the  subsidies  that  had  thus  far  been  required. 
However,  when  the  shiny  new  product  was  first  flashed 
on  the  screen,  its  progenitors  heard  the  wearisome 
"How  Much?".  In  desperation,  no  doubt,  they  pushed 
sound  to  the  utmost ;  the  more  facts,  the  better.  The 
results  were  quantities  of  fihns — telling  one  story 
photographically,  while  the  narrator — watching  the 
racing  second  hand  and  seldom  the  screen — told  HIS 
version  audibly.  This,  education  decided,  was  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  the  instructional  motion  picture 
and  it  has  clung  to  the  concept  more  or  less  for  the  past 
decade. 

It  was  inevitable,  though,  that  the  producers  would 
eventually  feel  some  compulsion  towards  individualized 
expression,  resulting  in  some  attempt  at  organization  of 
subject  matter  and  possible  bias.  Education  was  con- 
sulted on  this  organization  in  some  instances,  but  the 
reception  was  too  often  below  70  degrees,  and  the  pro- 
ducers had  to,  of  necessity,  fall  back  upon  their  own 
resources  with  results  not  always  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  Such  an  attitude  of  educators  toward 
the  production  of  motion  pictures  for  their  use  is  almost 
unbelievable — yet,  there  it  is. 

Look  back,  if  )'0u  will,  through  the  literature  on 
Visual  Education  for  the  past  twenty  years — and  it 
will  be  easily  discernible  what  the  producers  have 
been  up  against.  The  articles  dealing  with  "what  an 
educational  motion  picture  should  be"  are  few  and  far 
between.  We  assumed  the  role  of  critic  almost  en- 
tirely— awaiting  the  release  of  new  product,  examining 
it  with  eagle  eyes,  noting  its  discrepancies,  and  moaning 

(Concluded  on  page  512) 
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With  Emphasis  on  the  "AUDIO" 

THE  other  day  as  I  was  walking  down  the  long 
corridor  of  a  high  school,  glancing  through  the 
open  classroom  doors  as  one  is  apt  to  do,  a  rash  gen- 
eralization came  to  mind.  "The  trouble  with  our  high 
schools",  I  thought,  "is  that  teachers  place  altogether 
too  much  dependence  upon  their  talk,  talk,  talk."  A 
few  days  later  when  I  heard  an  English  Department 
Head  make  practically  the  same  statement,  I  began  to 
think  that  maylie  the  generalization  wasn't  so  rash, 
and  that  maybe  there  was  some  wisdom  in  it. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  talk  as  such,  and  teacher 
talk  in  classrooms  is  likely  to  be  better  organized  and 
more  purposeful  than  most  talk,  but  when  there's  too 
much  of  it  and  when  talking  by  teachers  is  almost  the 
sole  means  of  instruction,  there  is  something  wrong. 
Too  many  of  the  spoken  words  may  be  meaningless 
words — verbalisms — and  they  may  be  verbalisms  mere- 
ly because  the  listeners  are  bored  rather  than  because 
of  any  lack  of  understanding  of  what  the  words  actually 
mean.  Providing  more  visual  experiences  is  a  good 
antidote  for  this  kind  of  verbalism,  but  this  problem 
can  also  be  attacked  "with  emphasis  on  the  audio"  part 
of  the  term  "audio-visual."  A  greater  variety  of  audio 
experiences  can  be  provided. 

The  basic  elements  of  much  of  our  school  curriculum 
have  to  do  with  the  hearing  and  production  of  sounds. 
Among  the  chief  objectives  of  English  instruction  are 
the  development  of  abilities  to  communicate  thought 
through  the  spoken  word  and  to  learn  through  the 
spoken  word  and  to  learn  through  listening.  Ability 
to  comprehend  a  spoken  foreign  language  and  to  be 
able  to  speak  it  are  objectives  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guages. Instruction  in  music  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  hearing  and  production  of  sounds.  Considering 
these  basic  facts  about  curriculum,  much  more  con- 
sideration than  has  been  given  in  the  past  should  be 
given  to  the  "audio"  part  of  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment  for  instruction.  There  are  audio  tools  of 
communication. 

English,  foreign  language,  and  music  teachers  es- 
pecially need  microphones,  record  players,  and  record- 
ing equipment,  and  the  proper  facilities  for  their  use 
to  attain  their  curriculum  objectives  most  effectively. 
Such  simple  equipment  as  a  microphone-amplifier- 
speaker  combination  ofl^ers  instructional  advantages  that 
have  scarcely  been  tried  in  the  average  high  school.  The 
challenge  that  a  microphone  brings  to  a  student  for  the 
most  careful  selection  of  his  words  and  for  the  best 
diction,  make  it  a  psychological  tool  of  great  import- 
ance. When  microphones  are  combined  with  recording 
equipment  so  that  students  can  sit  with  the  listeners 
and  hear  themselves  as  others  hear  them,  the  teaching 
potentialities  are  multiplied. 

These  teachers  need  record  playing  equipment,  too, 
equipment  that  will  play  both  regular  78  r.p.m.  phono- 
graph records  and  33y3  r.p.m.  electrical  transcriptions. 
In  recent  months  there  have  been  signs  of  a  coming 
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abundance  of  recorded  materials  for  instruction  of 
greater  variety  and  higher  quality  than  have  heretofore 
been  available.  Foreign  language  records  that  were  used 
so  successfully  in  army  training  can  now  be  purchased 
for  school  use  along  with  correlated  textbooks.  These 
records  are  revolutionizing  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  many  colleges.  Record  companies  are  in- 
creasingly producing  albums  of  records,  other  than  mu- 
sic, that  have  direct  correlation  with  teaching  objec- 
tives. Some  schools  have  accumulated  a  wealth  ot 
recorded  materials  by  transcribing  radio  programs 
themselves,  and  supplementing  these  by  electrical  trans- 
criptions from  radio  stations  and  from  commercial 
sources. 

Current  models  of  portable  record  playing  and  re- 
cording equipment  are  nuich  improved  over  pre-war 
models.  Quality  of  recordings  and  of  reproduction  are 
superior.  And  the  research  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  laboratories  promises  still  better  equipment  for  the 
future.  Teachers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
periment with  the  new  magnetic  wire  recorders  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of  this  new  tool.  The 
ease  with  which  sound  can  be  recorded  and  reproduced 
on  these  recorders,  the  portability  of  the  equipment,  and 
its  flexibility  and  adaptability  to  school  needs,  will  cause 
this  kind  of  equipment  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  mini- 
mum essential  audio-visual  equipment.  New  models  of 
wire  recorders  going  into  production  will  provide  still 
higher  fidelity  reproduction  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments that  will  make  them  even  more  adaptable  to 
school  needs. 

Microphones,  amplifiers,  loudspeakers,  record 
players  (78  and  33>^  r.p.m.),  disc  recorders,  magnetic 
wire  recorders — these  are  tlit  kind  of  audio  equipment 
that  are  needed  in  our  schools  to  give  learners  a  greater 
variety  of  audio  experiences.  These  are  the  kind  of 
tools  that  are  sorely  needed  to  implement  the  curric- 
ulu!u  in  those  areas  where  hearing  and  producing 
sounds  are  most  important.  We  probably  should  leave 
a  more  complete  discussion  of  audio  equipment  to  Bob 
Schreiber's  "ABC's  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment"  de- 
partment (adv.)  in  some  later  issues  of  this  magazine, 
but  there's  one  more  point  to  be  made  here. 

Something  more  is  needed  than  the  mere  acquisition 
of  these  audio  tools  for  instruction.  Some  cannot  be 
used  to  best  advantage  in  the  average  classroom,  or 
even  in  the  above  average  classroom  that  is  equipped 
with  electrical  outlets  and  is  acoustically  treated.  An 
up-to-date  school  needs  an  Audio  Room,  a  rooiu  that 
can  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  use  by  English,  music,  and 
foreign  language  classes.  Such  a  room  is  as  essential 
to  best  instruction  in  those  fields  as  the  .science  labora- 
tory is  to  the  teaching  of  science. 

A  large  classroom  can  be  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
One-third  of  the  room  can  be  partitioned  off,  and  this 
third  divided  into  two  parts.  Partitions  should  be 
sound  proof  and  provide  large  glass  areas  for  visibility. 
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The  two  smaller  parts  become  a  control  room  and  a 
small  studio.  The  larger  part  of  the  classroom  would 
ordinarily  be  used  for  the  group  listening  to  "broad- 
casts" from  the  small  studio,  but  this  use  could  be  re- 
versed when  the  group  using  the  microphone  is  large 
and  the  listening  group  is  small. 

Such  an  audio  laboratory  can  readily  become  the  very 
heart  of  a  complete  central  sound  system  for  the  school. 
In  fact,  if  a  central  sound  system  is  to  be  an  effective 
instructional  tool  in  a  school  rather  than  a  mere  admin- 
istrative device,,  such  an  Audio  Room  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. 

If  a  central  sound  system  were  to  be  an  ultimate 
goal  for  a  school,  a  plan  could  be  developed  so  that 
it  might  he  acquired  in  systematic  steps  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  For  instance : 

First  step :  Provide  an  audio  room,  with  large  and  small 
studios  and  control  room,  acoustically 
treated  and  adequately  wired.  Provide  am- 
plifier, microphones,  and  speakers  so  that 
studios  may  be  used  interchangeably. 
Second:  Add  radio  reception,  recording,  and  record 
playing  equipment  so  that  radio  programs 
may  be  heard  by  listening  groups,  recorded, 
and  listened  to  as  recordings,  and  so  that 
original  recordings  may  be  made. 


Educational  Motion  Pictures : 
A  Cooperative  Enterprise 

(Concluded  jrom  page  S\Q) 

in  anguish — rather  than  deciding  among  ourselves 
what  a  Good  Educational  Film  should  be  and  then  ap- 
proaching the  producers  with  the  idea.  We  have  given 
the  horse  the  reins  on  a  strange  road  and  then  whipped 
him  for  having  lost  his  way. 

Fortunately,  in  this  year  1946,  we  are  throwing  off 
some  of  our  reluctance  to  assume  the  responsibility  we 
have  been  shirking  for  the  past  twenty  years ;  we  are 
realizing — in  the  light  of  our  war-impelled  enthusiasm 
for  the  visual  idiom — the  necessity  of  accentuating  the 
positive  in  our  approach.  Let  us  see  what  we  really 
do  want  in  educational  motion  pictures.  A  study  of 
twenty  authors  discloses  some  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing desired  characteristics  of  the  Good  Educational 
Film: 

■Objectives  of  the  Good  Educational  Film: 

1.  Its  purposes  are  clearcut  and  obvious  to  the  in- 
tended audience. 

2.  The  objectives  are  closely  associated  with  those 
of  the  curriculum. 

3.  The  objectives  are  those  which  may  be  adequately 
exploited  by  the  medium. 

4.  The  objectives  are  sufficiently  limited  to  assure 
adequate  treatment. 

Contents  of  the  Film: 

1.  The  content  fits  the  curriculum. 

2.  The  content  is  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
intended  audience. 

3.  Every  effort  is  made  to  tell  the  truth. 

4.  The  content  is  up-to-date. 


Third :         Wire  and  equip  selected  classrooms  in  other 
parts  of  the  building   (such  as  all  English 
classrooms)    so   that  programs   originating 
in  the  audio  room   can  be  heard  in  these 
classrooms. 
Fourth :       Wire  and  equip  all  classrooms  in  the  build- 
ing for  reception  of  programs  originating  in 
audio    room,    and    provide    for   originating 
sound  programs  from  other  points  in  the 
building,  such  as  the  principal's  office,  audi- 
torium, and  music  room. 
If  some  of  my  friends  who  specialize   in  the   field 
of  radio  education  were  to  read  these  suggestions,  they 
might  claim  that  it  was  being  proposed  that  the  "audio- 
visual educator"  take  over  the  work  of  the  "radio  edu- 
cator."   In   those   schools  and   school   systems  where 
specialization  is  carried  out  to  such  a  fine  point,  juris- 
dictional disputes  might  well  arise.    But  whether  it  be 
"audio-visual"  with  emphasis  on  the  audio  or  whether 
it  be  "radio",  it  is  being  urged  that  greater  attention 
be  given  to  audio  equipment  and  materials  for  instruc- 
tion.  Science  has  given  us  tools  of  communication  that 
can  help  us  do  the  teaching  job  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  should  constantly  be  alert  to  their  potentialities, 
and  then  use  all  of  our  imagination  and  ingenuity  to 
adaj^t  them  to  our  jobs. 


Organization  and  Presentation  of  Contents: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  content  is  designed  for 
maximum  comprehension  and  assimilation ;  diffi- 
cult concepts  are  sufficiently  detailed  in  presenta- 
tion. 

2.  The  presentation  is  designed  to  arouse  and  sus- 
tain interest. 

3.  The  presentation  implies  desirable  relationships 
with  associated  fields  of  interest. 

4.  The  summary  is  adequate  and  acts  as  a  spring- 
board to  further  learning  activities. 

5.  All  authors  are  agreed  that  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  Good  Educational  Film  shall  be  of  the  best. 

The  need,  then,  now  and  in  the  future  is  for  educa- 
tion to  assert  itself  positively  on  a  code  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  Good  Educational  Motion  Picture.  This 
code  will  change  as  educational  philosophies  change, 
but  it  must  be  up  to  date  with  respect  to  whatever 
philosophy  may  be  currently  extant.  This  much  is 
necessary  to  guide  our  thinking  and  provide  a  frame 
of  reference  for  the  educational  film  producer.  But, 
our  obligation  to  our  students  and  to  society  requires 
more  than  a  charter;  it  requires  action!  .  .  .  action 
that  involves  suggesting  needed  films,  suggesting  con- 
tent and  methods  of  presentation,  assisting  on  scen- 
ario, cooperating  during  actual  production,  editing,  and 
evaluating  through  classroom  utilization.  This  does 
not  mean  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  motion  picture 
technician ;  nevertheless  the  educational  motion  picture 
is  essentially  the  responsibility  of  the  educator;  the 
ideas,  the  content,  and  the  methods  of  presentation 
should  originate  with  him. 

The  alternative  is  obvious ;  multitudinous  reels  of 
curriculum-contrary  film,  militant  producers,  and  con- 
tinued consternation  in  the  classroom. 
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Films  in  International  Teaching  for 
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FILMS  will  play  an  important  part  in  any  compre- 
hensive post-war  program  for  the  teaching  of  in- 
ternational understanding.  This  will  be  true  whether 
the  program  is  planned  for  local,  state,  national,  or  inter- 
national groups.  In  order  that  such  films  may  be  intel- 
ligently planned,  distributed,  and  utilized,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  attention  be  given  to  any  outstanding  plans 
proposed  for  the  teaching  of  international  understand- 
ing. 

The  recent  World  Conference  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession, held  in  Endicott,  New  York,  was  a  most  sig- 
nificant gathering  of  world  educators.  Representatives 
of  teachers'  organizations  from  thirty  nations  met  to 
draw  up  a  Draft  Constitution  for  a  World  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Teaching  Profession.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
ference adopted  a  comprehensive  set  of  "Recommenda- 
tions on  the  Teaching  of  International  Understanding." 
These  recommendations  have  interest  and  significance 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  use  of  films  in  this 
field. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  report  and  com- 
ment on  certain  phases  of  these  recommendations  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  use  of  films.  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations deal  directly  with  the  use  of  films ;  others 
do  not.  But  a  number  of  the  recommendations  which 
do  not  deal  directly  with  films  are  nevertheless  impor- 
tant to  us  because  they  are  concerned  with  the  frame- 
work and  background  of  education  in  which  films  ma)' 
be  used. 

The  first  section  of  the  recommendations  is  presented 
herewith  in  full  because  it  establishes  the  broad  foun- 
dations upon  which  all  of  the  other  recommendations 
are  based : 

"The  teaching  of  international  understanding  rests 
upon  the  cultivation  of  ideals  and  the  development  of 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  cooperation  with 
others  in  all  matters  affecting  human  welfare.  It  does 
not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  national  culture  or  national 
citizenship,  or  the  subordination  of  one  to  another.  It 
requires  thorough  study  of  world  problems,  including 
the  knowledge  of  economic  forces  and  historical  back- 
grounds. 

"This  Conference,  therefore,  declares  that  teachers 
should  instruct  the  youth  of  all  lands  to  act  upon  the 
following  principles  and  should  strive  alone  or  with 
others,  to  make  these  principles  prevail  in  all  areas  of 
human  relationship : 

1.  The  fundamental  needs  of  mankind  for  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, health,  recreation,  and  security  should  be  satisfied. 

2.  Every  human  being  should  enjoy,  without  any  discrimina- 
tion whatsoever,  equal  opportunity  to  develop  physically, 
intellectually,  and  socially. 

3.  The  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  expression  of  opinion  should 
'  be  unrestricted,  except  when  they  interfere  with  the  rights 

of  others. 


4.  Res]>ect  for  liuniaii  life  and  for  the  religious  convictions 
of  other  peoples  should  be  fostered. 

.S.  No  nation  should  impose  its  culture  upon  any  other  nation, 
since  no  people  possesses  superiority  by  reason  of  divine 
gift,  biological  factors,  or  historical  claims. 

6.  The  natural  resources  of  the  earth  should  be  developed  by 
international  planning  and  cooperation,  and  should  be  used 
for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 

7.  The  advances  of  science  have  now  made  all  peoples  neigh- 
bors, mutually  interdependent  and,  therefore,  morally  re- 
sponsible for  each  other's  well-being. 

8.  The  security  of  nations,  their  right  to  self-government, 
their  cultural  enrichment,  and  their  economic  prosperity 
can  be  realized  only  through  international  cooperation  in 
an  organization  powerful  enough  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
facilitate  world-wide  economic  cooperation." 

Regarding  education's  broad  responsibilities,  the  re- 
port says ;  "The  responsibilities  of  education  for  the 
promotion  of  international  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  is  a  responsibility  which  must  be 
shared  by  every  teacher  whether  he  be  a  teacher  of 
children  or  of  young  people  or  of  adults.  Likewise,  the 
obligation  devolves  upon  every  teacher  no  matter  what 
his  subject  is."  Here,  of  course,  are  implications  for 
the  use  of  films  for  international  understanding  in  these 
fields  and  levels  and  for  the  inclusion  of  these  consid- 
erations in  films  made  for  these  fields  and  levels. 

Opportunity  for  the  effective  use  of  films  is  strongly 
suggested  by  the  following  excerpts  from  recommenda- 
tions on  the  teaching  of  history :  "History  as  a  subject 
in  the  school  curriculum  provides  unusually  rich  oppor- 
tunities for  acquainting  students  with  the  ways  of  living 
in  lands  other  than  his  own,  for  helping  them  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  conditions  that  exist  in  the  world 
today,  and  for  helping  them  to  recogiiize  the  interde- 
pendence of  peoples  .  .  .  students  should  become  familiar 
with  the  life  and  work  of  men  and  women  of  all  na- 
tions who  have  contributed  to  human  welfare,  and 
should  learn  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
heritage  which  is  theirs.  .  .  .  Contemporary  events  must 
be  studied  directly.  .  .  .  The  teaching  of  current  history 
must  be  objective  and  conducted  in  a  constructive  spirit, 
but  controversial  matters  should  not  be  ignored." 

Suggestions  in  other  fields  have  similar  implications. 

Recommendation  12  deals  directly  with  the  "Educa- 
tional Uses  of  Modern  Media  of  Mass  Communication," 
and  is  presented  below  in  its  entirety :  "The  press,  the 
radio,  the  cinema  are  instruments  not  only  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  but  also  of  education.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  press  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  liter- 
acy; the  radio  leaps  across  national  boundaries  to  in- 
form and  inspire  all  who  have  ears  to  hear ;  the  cinema 
teaches  its  lessons,  wholesome  or  detrimental,  with  a 
power  and   persuasiveness  beyond   those  of  the  most 
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skilled  teachers  and  the  most  highly  organized  educa- 
tional systems.  These,  and  other  modern  media  of  mass 
communication,  have  in  the  past  and  may  in  the  future 
work  either  with  teachers  or  against  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  develop  international  understanding. 
"The  Conference,  therefore,  recommends : 

(a)  That  teachers  and  teachers'  organizations  endeavor  to 
enlist  the  public  press,  the  radio,  and  the  instruments  of 
visual  education  as  potent  alHes  for  the  attainment  of 
their  purposes. 

(b)  That  the  press,  radio,  film,  recording,  and  television  be 
used  within  the  school  to  dramatize  and  invigorate  the 


processes  of  teaching  and  learning  about  the  modern 
world  and  that  schools  be  furnished  with  the  equipment 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  That  national  and  international  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  to  schools  be  arranged  and  that  such  programs 
be  used  to  celebrate  events  of  international  significance, 
to  render  tributes  to  great  men  and  women  of  all  na- 
tions, and  to  create  a  sense  of  human  brotherhood. 

(d)  That  films  and  recordings  which  are  truly  representative 
of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  various  nations  be  produced, 
and  that  the  films  and  recordings,  with  suitable  adapta- 
tion in  language  or  otherwise,  be  freely  exchanged  among 
schools  of  all  nations." 


An  Audio -Visual  Public  School 
Program  in  Miniature* 

A   brief  outline,   tersely  written,   of  how  audio- 
visual teaching  can  be  developed  in  public  schools. 


PAUL  V.  MULLIGAN 

Director  of  Visual  Aids 
Revere  (Mass.)  Public  Schools 
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HE  Revere  Public  School  Department  created 
the  Department  of  Visual  Aids  in  February  of 
1945.  The  atithor  was.  assigned  as  full  time 
director  with  the  mission  of  promoting  and  expanding 
the  use  of  Visual  Aids  in  the  schools.  This  study  is 
concerned  with  the  original  problems  which  confronted 
the  Director  in  setting  up  a  city  wide  department  of 
Visual  Aids. 

The  study  was  made  in  three  steps : 
Step  One.  A  survey  was  made  in  the  16  school  build- 
ings to  determine 

1.  What  exists  in  the  way  of  equipment? 

2.  What  are  the  building  facilities  for  using  the 

equipment? 

3.  What  alterations  must  be  made  in  each  build- 

ing to  allow  for  projection? 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  the  following  equipment 
was  discovered:  (1)  9  Bausch  &  Lomb  3^4x4  slide 
projectors,  5  wall  screens  of  auditoriuin  size,  a  complete 
Set  of  Keystone  geography  slides;  (2)  it  was  possible 
to  equip  at  least  one  room  per  school  with  opaque  cur- 
tains to  be  used  as  a  building  Visual  Aids  room;  (3) 
in  buildings  where  there  was  no  wall  electric  outlet 
a  50-foot  cord  plugged  into  the  light  over  the  teacher's 
desk  solved  the  problem  temporarily. 

Step  Two.  A  cefitral  of^ce  and  library  was  set  up 
from  which  to  service  schools  with  equipment  and 
material.  Sound  films  are  rented  on  a  weekly  basis 
and  sent  to  the  various  schools  from  which  they  are 
circulated  to  the  other  schools  in  a  particular  district 
by  messenger.  Strip  films,  slides,  etc.  are  sent  out  on 
a  weekly  basis  to  individual  schools.  The  Central  Ofifice 
maintains  a  delivery  service. 

Equipment.    There  are   10  sound  projectors  in  the 
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system.  Three  were  purchased  for  the  Central  Office 
with  funds  received  as  a  gift  from  the  Salvage  Com- 
mittee. Seven  machines  owned  by  individual  schools 
were  purchased  from  funds  raised  l^y  school  plays. 
Parent  Teacher  Organizations,  etc. 

One  33J/3  rpm  78  rpm  turntable  is  owned  by  the 
Central  Office.  Eight  Tri-Purpose  projectors  are  owned 
by  the  Central  Office  and  loaned  to  the  schools.  One 
Bausch  &  Lomb  3j4-"^4  slide  projector  is  kept  in  the 
Central  Ofifice  for  various  school  uses.  The  library  owns 
$300  worth  of  filmstrips,  and  four  portable  screens  for 
circulation  amongst  the  various  schools.  All  material 
was  bought  from  money  raised  independently  of  the 
school  budget. 

Step  Three.  It  was  necessary  to  train  at  least  one 
projectionist  in  each  building.  Janitors  proved  to  be 
the  easiest  to  begin  with.  Teachers  were  trained  in 
the  use  of  material  by  the  Director.  A  definite  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  in  each  building. 

The  Visual  Aids  Director  must  be  a  promoter  as 
well  as  an  educator.  Research  has  given  him  the  in- 
formation to  go  forth  and  sell  his  program.  Many 
extra-curricular  duties  are  necessary  in  order  for  a 
new  director  to  secure  adequate  financial  support  for 
his  program. 

Films  are  rented  on  a  weekly  basis.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  build  a  program  coordinated  with  the  course 
of  study.  Grades  were  broken  into  four  groups  of  three  : 
1-2-3  Grades.  4-5-6  Grades,  Junior  High,  and  Senior 
High.  A  program  for  the  first  group  is  held  the  first 
week  in  each  month.  The  second  group  has  the  second 
week,  etc.  This  method  keeps  the  equipment  busy  and 
allows  for  service  in  all  buildings. 

The  department  is  now  reasonably  well  equipped. 
A  sound  foundation  has  been  laid,  a  careful  teacher 
training  program  is  planned  and  as  the  whole  Visual 
Education  movement  develops  rapidly  this  school  de- 
partment should  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
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A  Monthly  Service 
If  the  Spirit  Is  Lacking 

IN  the  July- August  1946  issue  of  Christian  Screen 
(British)  Mr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  leading  British 
film  authority  and  producer  of  documentaries,  makes 
an  observation  on  the  production  of  religious  films 
which  is  as  significant  for  this  country  as  for  his.  We 
quote : 

"In  the  past,  some  religious  films  have  been  made 
in  commercial  studios  under  everyday  conditions  by 
technical  stafTs  uninterested  in  religion.  It  is  my  belief 
that  success  cannot  come  that  way.  Indeed,  and  prob- 
ably for  the  first  time  in  a  discourse  on  film  making 
has  the  following  statement  been  made — that  high  tech- 
nical standards  do  not  come  first.  The  primary  need  is 
high  spiritual  quality.  Naturally,  only  the  finest  tech- 
nical results  will  satisfy  us,  but  they  are  secondary  to 
the  need  for  spiritual  inspiration  in  every  member  of 
the  unit  who  is  to  undertake  the  work. 

One  cannot  hope  to  make  truly  religious  films  if  dis- 
interested men  and  women  mechanically  supply  techni- 
cal facilities,  unconcerned  whether  production  is  of  a 
religious  nature  or  a  musical  comedy." 

When  religious  leaders  lightly  presume  that  "Holly- 
wood" technical  competence  guarantees  cinematic  ex- 
cellence in  religious  film,  they  would  do  well  to  ponder 
the  sound  sense  of  the  above  statement.  In  like  man- 
ner, those  who  have  ridden  to  the  peaks  on  the  theat- 
rical film  would  do  well  to  put  on  a  light  garment  of 
humility  and  face  the  implications  of  this  truth  for 
themselves. 

The  spirit  does  count.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  casting. 
It  will  be  obvious  in  the  acting.  It  will  be  revealed  in 
the  total  story  and  in  every  episode.  The  religious  qual- 
ity of  many  religious  films  is  not  very  impressive. 
Competence  in  one  medium  is  not  easily  transferred  to 
another,  and  the  principal  difference  between  the  film 
for  the  theater  and  the  church  is  in  the  area  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  not  how  the  lights  shine  on  the  characters 
as  much  as  how  the  light  shines  out  from  them.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  indifferent  and  irreverent  cine- 
matic-hand can  be  as  deadly  to  quality  in  religious  film 
as  the  hand  which  lacks  technical  competence. 

A  Fihnstrip  Review  and  Evaluation 

The  Visiting  Teacher  is  a  61-frame  fihnstrip  in  black 
and  white  and  without  script.  It  was  produced  for  the 
Missouri  Synod  Lutheran  Church  by  the  Concordia 
Publi-shing  House,  St.  Louis  18,  Mo.,  from  whom  it  is 
available  for  purchase.  Rent  it  through  your  denomina- 
tional book  store. 

Purpose:  To  show  the  Sunday  School  teacher  the 
need  for  visiting  the  pupils  of  her  class ;  to  show  her 
how  to  make  a  good  visit,  and  to  motivate  her  to  make 
the  calls. 

Contents:  The  attendance  problem;  various  reasons 
why  children  may  be  absent ;  not  the  job  for  the  pastor 


WILLIAM  S.  HOCKMAN,  Editor 
2043  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

or  superintendent ;  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  teacher ;  the 
importance  of  a  personal  visit ;  how  to  get  ready  to 
visit ;  how  to  make  the  visit ;  how  to  conclude  and  fol- 
low up  the  visit ;  how  such  calls  increase  the  joy  and 
effectiveness  of  teaching. 

Evaluation :  This  fihnstrip  is  a  good  e.xample  of  the 
graphic,  or  educational-cartoon  type.  The  drawings  are 
interesting,  and  forceful.  Each  frame  carries  an  unam- 
biguous increment  of  meaning.  The  script  is  integrated, 
and  pared  down  to  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  car- 
ried in  the  frames.  This  fihnstrip  is  well  conceived  and 
executed.  It  has  quality.  It  does  what  it  sets  out  to 
do. 

UtiUaation :  Its  ultimate  consumer  is  the  church 
school  teacher  and  it  can  be  used  in  school  and  depart- 
mental meetings  of  teachers  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
visiting  and  to  show  how  it  should  be  done.  Discussion 
on  the  general  problems  of  attendance  should  precede, 
rather  than  follow,  its  use.  Close  on  the  note  of  resolu- 
tion and  dedication. 

Correspondence 

"My  dear  Church  Editor:  You  have  asked  me  to 
clarify  what  I  mean  by  'preaching  jrom  the  picture'.  I 
will  try.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  it  than  to  do  it. 
Basically,  I  mean  that  the  picture  is  not  projected 
alongside  a  sermon  simply  to  illustrate  the  sermon  at 
various  points.  Instead,  I  choose  a  picture  and  text 
that  are  enough  in  harmony  so  that  I  can  preach  the 
truths  of  the  te.xt  directly  from  the  picture. 

It  involves  a  flight  of  imagination.  For  instance,  in 
preaching  on  Hoffman's  'Christ  in  Gethsemane"  I  might 
begin  by  outlining  briefly  the  events  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Then  the  picture  would  be  thrown  on  the  screen 
simultaneously  with  some  transitional  statement  like 
this :  'And  here,  arriving  in  the  garden,  we  see  Jesus'. 
Or,  'And  now,  you  and  I  will  silently  and  reverently 
enter  the  garden  where  Jesus  is  praying'.  From  this 
point  on  I  talk  to  the  people  as  though  they  were  ac- 
tually in  the  garden. 

I  try  to  get  the  people  to  feel  that  they  are  no  longer 
sitting  in  the  church  pews  but  that  they  are  transported 
into  the  world  and  setting  of  the  picture  and  are  ac- 
tually walking  and  talking  with  the  characters  of  the 
picture.  I  have  never  used  more  than  one  picture  for 
a  sermon  and  have  always  found  more  material  in  the 
picture  than  I  could  use  in  any  25-minute  discourse." 

PAUL  L.  BAUMGARTNER,  Pastor 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Massillon,  Ohio 

Editor:  Any  minister  who  will  dust  oft'  that  stereop- 
ticon,  study  the  catalogue  of  art  slides,  set  up  a  Lenten 
series,  and  follow  the  above  pattern,  will  run  a  grave 
risk  of  having  a  better  attendance  this  year  than  he  had 
last. 
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Visual  Aids  for  Lenten  Worship 

When  a  pastor  used  stereopticon  slides  of  religious 
masterpieces  as  the  basis  for  Lenten  worship  services 
his  attendance  doubled  that  of  previous  years  and  his 
people  asked  for  a  similar  program  the  following  year. 
In  telling  of  his  Lenten  program,  Rev.  Paul  L.  Baum- 
gartner,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  adds,  "Many  people  were  attracted  who 
normally  would  not  come  to  a  typical  formal  morning 
worship  service." 

What  was  his  program  like?  Here  it  is  in  his 
words :  "The  church  was  in  semi-darkness  with  the 
picture  on  the  screen  to  create  atmosphere  as  the 
people  entered  the  sanctuary.  After  the  choir  pro- 
cessional, which  was  sung  from  the  screen,  an  in- 
formal opening  service  followed.  It  consisted  of  ap- 
propriate scripture,  prayer,  and  three  or  four  hymns 
from  the  screen.  For  each  sermon  only  one  picture 
was  projected.  It  was  "on"  for  the  full  length  of 
the  sermon,  and,  instead  of  using  the  picture  to  illus- 
trate the  sermon,  the  sermon  was  preached  from  the 
picture — a  much  more  direct  and  effective  use  of  the 
picture." 

Here  are  the  themes  and  the  pictures  used  in  the 
series  on  Meeting  Jesus: 
"Meeting  Jesus  In  Your  Childhood" 
Picture:  Christ  and  the  Doctors,  by  Hoflfman 
"Meeting  Jesus  In  Your  Work" 
Picture:  Shadow  of  Death,  by  Hunt 
"Meeting  Jesus  In  Your  Temptations" 
Picture:  Christ  Tempted  By  Satan,  by  Cornicelius 
"Meeting  Jesus  In  Your  Prayers" 
Picture :  Christ  In  Gethsemane,  by  Hoffman 
"Meeting  Jesus  In  Your  Life's  Decisions" 
Picture :  Arrest  Of  Jesus,  by  Van  Dyck 
"Meeting  Jesus  In  Your  Sinning" 
Picture :  Christ  On  Calvary,   Munkacsy 
"Meeting  Jesus  In  The  Lord's  Supper" 
Picture:  The  Last  Supper,  Da  Vinci 

Congregational  Releases 

The  Color  of  a  Man,  a  20-minute  16mni  sound  and 
color  film,  was  produced  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
It  was  taken  on  location  in  the  South  lay  the  Interna- 
tional Film  Foundation  and  presents  a  few  of  the  in- 
stitutions founded  by  this  pioneering  board.  In  a  later 
issue-  this  film  will  be  reviewed  and  evaluated. 

They  Came  to  Fessenden,  57  kodachrome  slides  and 
script,  tells  the  story  of  a  Negro  boy  and  girl  while 
attending  Fessenden  Academy.  In  Your  AMA  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
through  its  100  years  are  presented  by  69  kodachrome 
slides  and  a  script. 

Of  interest  and  use  to  all  denominations  is  the  film- 
strip,  Ho7v  One  Family  Planned  To  Budget  Its  In- 
come. Here,  35  frames  and  a  recorded  script  tell  how 
the  Clard  family  followed  the  principles  of  Christian 
stewardship  in  budgeting  its  income.  This,  and  the 
above  materials,  are  available  from  the  offices  of  the 
Congregational  Missions  Council  in  Chicago  (19  S.  La 
Salle  Street),  Boston  (14  Beacon  St.)  and  New  York 
(287  Fourth  Ave.). 


British  Fihnstrips  in  Full  Color 

Filmstrips  in  full  color  for  religious  instruction 
have  been  announced  by  Visual  Education  Ltd.,  Up- 
per Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W.l. 
England.  The  first  six  titles  produced  are :  Thy  King 
Cometh,  After  Three  Days,  Simon  Called  Peter,  St. 
Peter,  and  Paul  The  Fearless,  Part  I  and  Part  II. 

Each  filmstrip  is  composed  of  68  colored  frames  pro- 
duced from  specially  prepared  paintings  and  photo- 
graphed in  the  new  British  Tricolour  process.  Three 
filmstrips  are  now  in  production :  The  Three  Lost 
Things,  The  Christmas  Story,  and  The  Parables  of  Our 
Lord.  Chinese  is  to  be  the  first  language  into  which 
the  first  six  filmstrips  are  to  be  translated. 

The  editor  of  this  Department  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  for  publication  critical  reviews  of  these  mater- 
ials as  soon  as  they  reach  this  country. 

A  Film  Review  And  Evaluation 

Yesudas — The  Outcaste,  30-minute  black  and  white 
sound  film,  produced  by  Board  of  Missions  and  Church 
Extension,  Methodist  Church,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
11,  and  available  from  the  film  distribution  stations  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

Contents:  The  story  of  an  outcaste  Indian  boy 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  Christian  missions 
and  who  finally  chose  in  early  manhood  to  serve  his 
people  by  being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  among 
them  in  their  village.  After  a  few  general  orienting 
sequences  on  India,  the  film  takes  us  to  a  typical 
outcaste  village- — a  baby  boy  is  born — is  called 
Yesudas — we  see  his  mother  doing  the  work  of  the 
home  and  the  fields — the  father  dies  and  he  is  at- 
tached to  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  landowner,  being 
cared  for  by  his  uncle — we  are  shown  the  activities 
of  this  farm — -Yesudas  is  taken  to  a  fair — we  are 
shown  the  sights  of  an  Indian  fair — at  8  years  old 
he  is  sold  to  a  man  of  wealth — he  runs  away,  and 
enters  a  mission  school.  We  are  shown  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  school.  He  gets  to  go  to  the  high 
school,  whose  program  we  see.  Here  he  meets 
youths  from  all  castes — falls  in  love  with  Moya. 
an  outcaste  girl.  We  are  shown  some  of  the  pro- 
gram of  her  school.  They  attend  together  a  sum- 
mer institute  and  hear  a  certain  Indian  Christian, 
Jacob,  tell  how  he  has  helped  his  village.  They 
are  interested  and  participate  in  one  of  the  "clean- 
up parties" — Yesudas  feels  called  to  devote  his  life 
to  helping  his  village — After  his  marriage  to  Moya 
we  see  them  in  his  village — Under  his  direction  and 
help  it  gets  a  new  well,  children  are  vaccinated 
for  smallpox,  a  church  is  built  and  dedicated,  and 
the  process  of  redeeming  the  village  from  ignor- 
ance, filth,  and  hopelessness  is  begun  as  the  film 
comes  to  a  close. 

Appraisal:  The  story  is  true.  There  have  been 
hundreds  like  it  in  every  mission  land.  It  is  told 
ei?ectively.  The  sequences  are  well  integrated, 
and  the  film  moves  along.  The  photography  is 
from  fair  to  excellent,  being  satisfactory  most  of  the 
way.     The  commentary  interprets  what  is  happen- 
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ing.     It  does  not  elucidate  the  obvious.      Its  pace 
is  good.     The  condition  of  the  print  is  good. 

Utilization:  It  can  be  used  with  all  ages,  but  is 
best  suited  for  Juniors  and  up.  It  can  be  used  to  show 
/!0«'  Christian  education  is  carried  on,  and  it  can  be 
used  to  tell  the  story  of  a  certain  boy.  It  can  be  used 
to  show  what  life  in  India  is  like.  It  can  be  used  to 
challenge  adults  to  support  more  generously  the  out- 
reach program  of  the  church.  The  45-niinute  silent 
version  of  this  film  is  useful,  also. 

Indianapolis  Visual  Education  Institute 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Church  Federation  of  In 
dianapolis  and  the  Indiana  Council  of  Churches,  the 
third  annual   Visual   Education   Institute   brought   to- 
gether over  two  hundred  church  leaders  on   October 
3rd  and  4th. 

The  program,  planned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Branson 
Motley,  dealt  with  four  large  areas  of  concern  for  the 
church :  Using  the  Visual  Method  ( 1 )  In  Teaching, 
(2)  In  Christian  Fellowship,  (3)  In  Christian  Service. 
(4)  and  In  Worship. 

Such  new  films  as  Mary  Louise,  For  All  People  and 
Go  Forth  were  either  used,  previewed,  or  discussed. 
The  filmstrip,  Is  Your  Home  Fun.  with  studio  record- 
ed (33^^  r.p.m.)  script,  was  presented  at  a  fellowship 
dinner  program. 

The  headline  speakers  were  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Fer- 
guson, Chairman  of  the  Visual  Education  Committee  of 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Larson  of  Indiana  University.  Dr. 
Larson  discussed  the  school's  use  of  the  visual  method 
and  Rev.  Ferguson  .spoke  on  the  future  of  visual  Chris- 
tian education. 

Questions 

Q.  What  visual  materials  could  1  use  at  a  father- 
and-son  banquet  ?  We  will  have  about  one  hour  for  the 
program.    It  must  be  interesting  and  different. 

A.  Use  a  thriller  first,  such  as  Daredevils  On  Ice.  It 
will  interest  all,  weld  your  group  together.  Then  use 
the  filmstrip.  Is  Your  Home  Fun?  (order  through  your 
book  store)  which  contrasts  pictorially  and  in  its  re- 
corded script,  two  kinds  of  homes.  For  the  closing  you 
might  use  either  of  these  two  sound  films,  each  about 
10  minutes  in  length :  You  and  Your  Friends,  You  and 
Your  Family.  Either  one  will  lead  easily  to  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  of  lively,  good-natured,  yet  penetratmg 
and  profitable  discussion  if  the  leader  of  it  has  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  skill  and  wit. 

Q.  We  have  around  fifty  dollars  to  be  used  in  start- 
ing a  library  of  visual  materials  for  use  in  the  church 
school.  What  should  we  buy? 

A.  This  question  has  been  very  satisfactorily  answered 
by  Mr.  Paul  R.  Kidd  in  a  leaflet,  "Building  a  Visual 
Aids  Library  on  a  Limited  Budget",  which  you  can  se- 
cure from  the  Christian  Board  of  Publication,  2700 
Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  Follow  this  leaflet.  You 
will  find  more  use  for  the  filmstrip,  Fonvard — All  To- 
gether (from  Film  Publishers,  Inc.,  12.  E.  44th  Street, 
N.  Y.  17)  than  for  We  Are  All  Brothers  which  he  lists. 
You  would  do  well  to  add  several  of  the  2x2  slide  sets 


which  visualize  the  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  books  for 
small  children.  They  can  be  secured  from  Visual  Edu- 
cation Service,  409  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven  11. 
Conn.  Add,  also,  several  of  the  Dell  illustrated  hymn 
filmstrips  such  as  "This  Is  My  Father's  World",  and 
"For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth". 

Q.  Are  there  any  films  which  show  young  peo- 
ple responding  to  the  Christian  challenge  to  give  their 
lives  in  service  to  humanity?  There  ought  to  be.  I 
need  several  such  films  for  Sunday  evening  meetings 
of  young  people  and  for  youth  conferences. 

A.  Yes,  I  know  of  several  such  films.  The  new 
Cathedral  film.  Go  Forth  (20-minutes,  sound  and  black 
and  white  ^  shows  a  veteran  of  this  War  returning  to 
the  Pacific  area  to  do  medical  and  rehabilitation  work. 
That  They  Might  Have  Life,  (20-minute,  black  and 
white  film  by  the  Methodists)  shows  how  an  institu- 
tional church  in  a  metropolitan  area  served  its  commun- 
ity and  guided  a  gifted  young  man  into  Christian  serv- 
ice. In  Western  Hands  Are  Strong  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  (514  Wesley  Building,  Toronto  2B)  pre- 
sents the  story  of  a  young  doctor  who  went  to  work 
among  a  settlement  of  Russians  in  Northwest  Canada. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  Venetian  blinds  for  black- 
ing out  assembly  and  class  rooms  in  the  church? 

A.  No.  For  colored  slides  they  do  not  generally  give 
a  sufficient  degree  of  darkness,  especially  on  a  sunny 
day.  There  is  considerable  leakage  of  sunlight  through 
and  around  the  best  ones,  and  a  little  sunlight  cuts 
down  image  brightness  very  greatly.  Rather,  consider 
black  or  green  shades  mounted  to  overlap  the  window 
casement,  or  use  pull  curtains  of  dark  blue,  brown  or 
red  material. 

Q.  Should  several  neighboring  churches  cooperative- 
ly purchase  a  film  projector? 

A.  This  question  will  not  die !  The  answer  is  in  the 
negative.  It  has  not  proven  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
when  tried.  See  the  June  issue  for  a  fuller  answer. 

Proceedings  of  Methodist  Seminar 
Available 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  General  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Candler  School  of  Theology,  a 
three-week  research  seminar  on  the  place  of  visualiza- 
tions in  religious  education  was  held  at  Emory  Univer 
sity,  Georgia,  last  summer. 

The  enrollment  was  limited  to  fifty  leaders  chosen 
from  all  phases  of  the  church's  program.  With  the  help 
of  resource  persons  from  the  public  school,  industry, 
theater  and  church,  they  studied  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

a)  What  has  been  discovered  about  the  use  of  visual 
materials  by  the  public  school,  the  armed  services,  in- 
dustry, theater,  and  the  church?  b)  What  are  the  fun- 
damental and  secondary  problems  the  church  faces  in 
visualizing  its  curriculum?  c)  What  parts  of  the  pres 
ent  curriculum  can  and  should  be  visualized? 

The  seminar  did  not  arrive  at  final  conclusions.  The 
findings  of  this  study  are  being  printed  and  may  be 
secured  after  the  first  of  November  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Audio- Visual  Education,  810  Broadway,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  for  one  dollar  per  copy. 
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A  Monthlv   Digest 

EQUIPMENT 

•  School   Building   Planning  and   Related  Problems:   Basic 

Criteria  of  an  Audio- Visual  Education  Program — Law- 
rence C.   Larson — Bulletin  of  School  of  Education,  Lidiana 
University,  22:7-20  July,   1946. 
Mr.  Larson  led  off  a  symposium  on  school  building  planning, 
by  listing  important  standards :    1 )    that  audio-visual   materials 
be   used  in   the   school   under   normal   classroom  conditions    in 
preference  to  special  rooms  for  projection;  2)   that  teachers  be 
given    help   in   the    selection,    planning,    scheduling,    circulation 
and  utilization  of  materials;  3)   that  each  school  system  should 
have  facilities,  equipment  and  technical  staff  for  local  produc- 
tion;  and  4)    that  community  groups  be   permitted  to  use  the 
school  equipment,  production  facilities  and  personnel. 

Tliis  was  followed  by  Lowell  Hopkins'  "Translating  the  cri- 
teria into  functional  housing" ;  and  then  by  an  architect's  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  in  terms  of  building  design  and  fa- 
cilities, as  stated  by  Karl  R.  Schwarz.  The  symposium 
should  be  read  in  the  original  by  those  who  want  .guidance  in 
this  very  important  problem. 

TRENDS 

•  Little  Movies  with  a  BIG  Future — Douglas  Wood  Gib- 
son— \6mi:'..  Reporter,  October  8,  16,  26,  1946  (Reprinted 
from  Pageant) 

In  this  popular  evaluation  of  the  potential  of  the  16mni. 
films,  certain  significant  trends  are  noted:  that  the  16mm. 
film  for  entertainment  is  here  to  stay,  an  outgrowth  of  Gl 
showings;  that  6.000  communities  in  the  LI.S.  liave  no 
regular  movie  theaters  and  await  16  mm.  shows ;  that  already 
large  distribution  ha.=  been  achieved  in  Latin  .\merica  in 
16mm.;  and  now  the  increased  interest  and  production  for 
clubs,  schools  and  churches.  These  lead  the  author  to  con- 
clude that  "henceforth  these  mighty  movies  may  win  elec- 
tions, sell  soap,  teach  our  children,  make  us  laugh,  set 
styles,  etc." 

UTILIZATION 

•  Films — Their  Use  and  Misuse — Squadron-Leader  N.  H. 
Rosenthal — Robertson  and  Mullens,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. 194S.   (Part  I  of  "Films  in  Instruction"). 

A  recapitulation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  films  in  education.  The  author  describes  a  con- 
trolled experiment  in  the  armed  forces  where  275  trainees 
selected  at  random,  were  grouped  to  represent  the  average 
class  size  of  30.  Three  groups  had  instruction  with  no  film; 
three  had  a  film  and  no  instructor;  and  three  had  both. 
The  film  had  been  especially  prepared  as  a  good  training 
film.  After  a  2  weeks'  interval,  a  written  examination 
revealed  that  767o  of  the  first  two  groups  passed;  and 
90%  of  the  last  (both  instructor  and  film.)  The  results  also 
reveale<!  that  the  effectiveness  was  most  pronounced  in 
the  -lower-marked  students.  Those  who  had  seen  the  film 
also  showed  its  effect  by  drawing  sketches  on  their  papers 
to  illustrate  their  replies. 

The  author  proposes  that  tlie  universities  of  .Australia 
established  a  Department  of  Visual  Aids :  a)  to  distribute 
films;  b)  to  service  equipment;  c)  to  provide  leadership  in 
research  and  educational  filni  production;  and  d)  to  train 
teachers. 

Interesting  figures  are  cited  from  a  report  on  tlie  use  of 
films  in  German  schools  under  Hitler:  in  1943  12  million 
German  school  children  used  the  film  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  instruction.  There  was  equipment  in  every  large 
school,  with  1,500  mobile  units  to  supplement.  Each 
current  newsreel  was  circulated  througli   1,700  prints.   .   .   . 

This  booklet  has  general  value  to  visual  educators  in  the 
U.S.,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to  which 
the  author  has  drawn  upon  American  sources  for  published 
information  and  for  recommended  films. 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 

MOTION  PICTURE  COURSES 

•  Motion  Picture  Instruction — Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Motion  Picture  Instruction,  Society  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Engineers,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  N.Y. — Journal  of  the 
SMPE,  47:95  August,  1945  Reprint  available  from  SMPE. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  find  out  which  profes- 
sional schools,  colleges  and  universities  give  instruction  in 
motion  picture  technique.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
155  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  U.S.  Returns 
from  102  institutions  were  received,  and  the  results  tabu- 
lated in  this  report.  There  is  information  on  the  title 
of  the  course,  the  semester  hours  and  credits  for  courses 
in  various  aspects  of  cinematography,  including  general 
photography  and  cinematography  courses,  sound  recording, 
motion  picture  projection,  distribution,  processing,  and  a 
few   courses   in   visual   education. 

The  committee  concludes:  "The  survey  .  .  .  indicates 
very  clearly  that  the  technology  of  motion  picture  making 
has  not  been  given  serious  consideration  in  institutions  of 
this  caliber.  ...  It  would  certainly  appear  that  it  is  high 
time  for  cinematography  to  be  emerging  from  the  strictly 
"craft"  classification  into  that  of  a  full-fledged  profes- 
sion." 

SCIENCE 

•  Specifications  for  Commercial  Supplementary  Teaching 
Materials  for  Science — Pre-College  Level:  Restricted 
to  booklets,  charts,  exhibits,  models,  and  pictures — Pre- 
pared by  National  Science  Teachers  Assn.  for  the  Con- 
sumer Education  Study,  N.E.A.   1946  61   p.  mimeo. 

Here  is  what  producers  of  educational  materials  have 
always  wanted:  a  pattern  by  educators  of  the  kinds  of  aids 
that  would  apply  to  the  curriculum  on  each  level.  These 
"specifications"  were  not  made  with  such  producers  in 
mind,  but  rather  for  the  advertisers  who  want  to  find  their 
way  into  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  creative  pro- 
ducers of  charts,  exhibits,  models  and  films  will  be  guided 
by  this  analysis  of  the  general  course  of  study  in  science, 
and  with  far  less  in  the  way  of  financial  backing  will  suc- 
ceed   in   preparing   significant    educational    tools. 

HISTORICAL 

•  Sound  Motion  Picture,  1926-46— Weekly  Publications, 
Inc.,  Newsweek  Magazine.  152  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18 

An  attractive  brochure  giving  the  highlights  of  the  sound 
film  and  some  of  the  future  possibilities.  Suitable  for  stu- 
dents  ot   photoplay. 

FLAT  PICTURES 

•  Photographic  Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress- 
Elizabeth  L.  Adam,  Librarian,  Photo  Library,  Pictures 
Branch,  Press  and  Publications,  O.  I.  C,  State  Dept. 
and  Marion  Lamber,  Chief,  Photo  Library— Lifrrary 
Journal  71:1081-86  September  1,   1946. 

A  much-needed  description  of  the  great  collection  of 
Americana  in  still  pictures  that  has  been  inherited  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  more  recently,  the   O.W.I. 

The  Photo  Section  consists  of  a  nucleus  of  200,000  photos, 
unusual  in  terms  of  their  technical  excellence  and  as  a 
record  of  the  economic  and  social  situation  in  the  U.  S. 
from  1935  to  1943.  The  program  of  the  F.S.A.,  under  the 
guiding  light  of  Roy  Stryker,  stressed  the  rural  population 
and  their  way  of  life;  the  O.W.I,  expanded  it  to  include 
urban  living. 

The  article  gives  details  on  how  the  Library  of  Congress, 

(Concluded  on  page  520) 
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PROJECTOR    OF    DISTINCTION 


Mmlel  MK  for  2"  x  2"  Color  Slides 

Tliousandsof  llieseDclincascopes 
are  in  use  today  in  schools  and 
homes.  They  project  exceptional- 
ly clear,  brilliant  images  and  re- 
main cool  enough  to  handle  at 
all  times.  The  300  watt  model  is 
shown.  Instruments  of  100,  150, 
and  200  watts  are  also  available. 
Write  dept.  LI  2  for  literature. 


American  P  Optical 

C  O  M  I'  A  N  Y 

Scientific  Instrument  Division 

Buffalo  15,  New  York 
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The  Literature  in  Visual  instruction 


Educational  Screen 


under  Paul  Vanderbilt,  has  organized  the  pictures  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public.  The  methods  of  accessioning, 
cataloging,  captioning,  classifying,  etc.,  are  described.  Sets 
of  catalog  cards  are  on  deposit  in  the  University  of  Har- 
vard, Museum  of  Modern  Art,  U.  of  California.  U.  of 
Chicago,  and  the  U.  of  North   Carolina. 

SILENT  FILMS 

•  Silence    is    Golden — Donald    M.    Hatfield,    editorial    di 
rector,  Photo  and  Sound,  San  Francisco — Sierra  Educational 
Nnvs,  September,  1946  p.l6 

An  analysis  of  the  features  of  the  silent  film  for  class- 
room use  which  makes  it  still  pertinent  in  an  era  of  sound 
motion  pictures.  The  silent  film  permits  participation  by 
the  observer,  it  allows  greater  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  applying  the  film  to  the  group,  it  keeps  the 
teacher  in  close  contact  with  the  group,  and  it  is  much  less 
expensive. 

PHOTOPLAY   APPRECIATION 

•  It  Shouldn't  Happen  to  the  Movies — Catherine  C.  Ed- 
wards, film  editor — Parents'  Magazine,  October,  1946 
p.  26. 

An  excellent,  provocative  article  that  should  set  local  film 
groups  into  action.  The  order  abolishing  block  booking  has 
at  last  freed  local  theatre  managers  from  being  forced  to 
show  films  that  are  unsuited  to  the  audience.  Local  mana- 
gers can  now  preview  the  films  they  book,  and  can  select 
each  film  to  meet  special  interests. 

Now  is  the  time  for  local  better  film  councils  to  spring 
to  action,  serving  as  spearhead  for  raising  the  standard  of 
films  shown,  and  for  raising  the  standard  of  taste  in  the 
community  so  that  good  films  are  assured  of  a  good  "box 
office." 

If  50  councils  were  to  express  approval  of  the  good  films 
and  disapproval  of  the  poor  ones,  producers  in  Hollywood 
would  be  impressed.  Moreover,  the  local  councils  should 
take  in  the  young  people  because  they  are  constant  movie- 
goers, and  they  have  had  some  training  at  school  in  judg- 
ing films.  A  high  school  section  of  the  film  council  would 
be  very  desirable,  and  would  give  the  young  people  an 
outlet  for  their  movie  interest.  Men's  clubs,  too,  can  support 
the  movement  for  getting  better  films  shown  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Read  the  original  article  and  be  inspired. 
RADIO 

•  American  Radio  and  Your  Community — Platform,  Sep- 
tember, 1946.  Published  by  Newsweek  Club  Bureau,  152 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18 

A  guide  to  study  groups  on  the  part  radio  plays  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  Types  of  programs  are  analyzed; 
then  the  pro  and  con  of  advertising  as  a  method  of  financing 
radio,  the  N..\.B.  Code,  F.C.C.  and  similar  aspects  of  ad- 
ministration; and  finally  what  clubs,  listening  groups  and 
individuals  can  do. 

DISTRIBUTION 

•  Education  Through  Films — Saskatchewan  News,  July  8. 
1946. 

An  interesting  news  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
National  Film  Board  and  local  film  libraries  are  reorgan- 
izing their  activities  for  the  postwar  use  of  documentary 
and  educational  films.  In  Saskatchewan  the  Saskatchewan 
Film  Board,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  National  Film 
Board  are  cooperating  to  provide  a  well-stocked  library  of 
films,  slides  and  filmstrips;  a  travelling  teacher  in  each  of 
the  45  larger  school  units;  the  maintenance  of  equipment; 
summer  circuits  of  films  for  rural  audiences;  and  some 
local  production.  The  province  also  includes  10  regional 
libraries,  mainly  in  public  libraries.  Appears  to  be  an  ex- 
panding and  forwar'l-looking  program. 


SOURCES   OF  INFORMATION 

Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  Library,  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  offers  the  following 
form  publications  for  the  audio-visual  field. 

•  Economic  Geography — (Products),  1946.  62  p.  mimeo 
$1.00. 

The  first  in  a  series  of  volumes  of  teaching  aids  entitled 
"Adventures  in  Geography".  Gives  sources  for  charts,  post- 
ers, films,  filmslides,  pictures,  publications,  recordings,  etc. 
Includes  chapters  on  Communication  and  Transportation. 
Industries,  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  The  Forests,  Animals  and 
Animal  Products,  and   Minerals  and  Mineral  Products. 

•  Russia  —  Adventures  in  Geography  Series  No.  2,  the 
LInion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  1946.  9  p.  mimeo. 
25c. 

A  tentative  list  of  teaching  aids,  including  charts  and 
maps,  exhibits,  films,  slides  and  filmslides,  pictures,  publi- 
cations and  recordings.  Guides  the  teacher  in  the  selection 
of  material  on  Russia.  Includes  chapters  on  Geography 
and  Travel,  Language  and  Religion,  Social  Life  and  Cus- 
toms, The  Children,  History  and  Government,  and  Art 
Music  and  Dance. 

•  China — Adventure  in  Geography  Series  No.  3.  1946 
9  p.  mimeo.  2Sc. 

A  guide  to  information  about  China.  Sources  for  charts 
and  maps,  exhibits,  films,  slides  and  filmslides,  pictures,  pub- 
lications, and  recordings.  Contains  chapters  listing  sources 
for  specific  or  general  information. 

•  Free  Teaching  Aids — From  A  to  Z.  1946.  24  p.  mimeo 
50c. 

Over   500   addresses    from   which   may    be   obtained   free 
teachers  instructing  any  age  group, 
charts   and   maps,    publications   and   pictures.     Suitable   for 

•  ABC'S  of  Visual  Aids  and  Projectionist's  Manual- 
Philip  Mannino.  Penn.  State  Colle.ge — Educational  Film 
Library  Assn.,  1600  Broadway,  N.Y.   19  1946  83p.  $1.00 

A  very  useful  guide  to  sound  film  projectionists.  A  brief 
section  indicates  some  of  the  other  types  of  projectors, 
but  the  handbook  concentrates  exclusively  on  the  sound 
motion  picture  projector.  It  contains  simple  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  selecting  a  projector,  and  a  screen;  it  describes 
conditions  of  the  classroom  for  best  projection;  and  gives 
a  most  practical  tabulation  for  "trouble  shooting"  when  the 
projection  does  not  go  smoothly.  Another  interesting  item 
in  the  handbook  is  the  true-false  quiz  of  50  questions. 

•  Making  Films  Work  for  Your  Community — Committee 
on  Community  Use  of  Film,  Patricia  O.  Blair,  chair- 
man— Educational  Film  Library  Assn.,  1600  Broadwav 
N.Y.  19.  71p.  1946. 

A  symposium  covering  every  angle  of  film  use  for  com- 
munity programs.  Edgar  Dale  sets  the  stage,  indicating 
the  possibilities  and  pitfalls;  Glen  Burch  describes  efficient 
administration  of  film  forums;  Patricia  Blair  and  Elizabeth 
Florjr  indicate  standards  and  sources,  respectively;  and 
Joseph  Dickman  describes,  with  appropriate  sketches,  how 
to  arrange  a  meeting  room  for  best  projection  and  com- 
fort. There  are  articles  by  persons  experienced  in  various 
aspects  of  community  film  programs:  rural  areas,  public 
libraries,  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  church  groups,  and 
young  people's  groups.   A  practical  guide  to  community  leaders. 

PERIODICALS 

•  Visual  Review,  1945 — Society  for  Visual  Education,  100 

East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11.  Published  in  1946. 
Featured  in  this  issue  of  "Visual  Review"  is  a  large  sec- 
tion of  reports  from  the  visual  field,  which  constitutes  a 
kind  of  "who's  who".  The  application  of  the  filmstrip  is 
described  for  industrial  training  (by  Walter  E.  Johnson) : 
for  religious  education  (by  T.  Rupert  Coleman) ;  for  armed 
forces  education  in  its  various  aspects  (by  J.  Raymond 
Hutchinson);  for  aviation  education  and  training  (by  R.  O 
Mertes). 

Government  visual  education  activities  are  described 
for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  the  jBureau  of  Mines. 
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This  Dual  Slide  Projector  offers 
a  completely  new  conception  of  strip 
film  projection,  employing  curved 
film  guide-ways  to  guide  film  in  exact 
position  for  clear,  brilliant  screen  image. 
Features  an  Automatic  Snap-action 
Self-centering  Slide  Carrier... positive, 
quick  action  up  and  down  tilting... 
a  two-tone  Ampro  design  lift-off 
case  that  keeps  projector  always 
ready  for  instant  use . .  .and  many 
other  outstanding  advantages. 
(Compact,  sturdy — ^precision  built, with 
all  controls  and  parts  conveniently 
accessible — it  is  the  product 
of  rich  experience  in  fine 
projector  building.  5  Inch,  F:3.5 
Anastigmat  Projection  Lens — 
shows  clear,  brilliant  blacks  and  whites, 
and  brings  out  true,  rich  colors. 


AMPRO    CORPORATIOM 

Chicago   11,  llllnoll 
A  General  Preci./on  Equipment  Corporation  Svb,idiarr 
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Educational  Screen 


School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


Of  Interest  to  Producers  of  School  Made  Films 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


1.  The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  is  going  in  for 
integrated  films  and  texts.  So  far  they  have  re- 
leased several  texts  in  engineering,  botany,  me- 
chanical drawing,  education,  etc.  These  books 
include  references  to  audio-visual  material,  with- 
out which  learning  becomes  inadequate. 

Teachers  who  have  access  to  good  films  might 
profit  from  this  experience.  They  should  fine- 
comb  texts  and  interpolate  audio-visual  aids 
wherever  needed  to  enrich  classroom  teaching. 

2.  A  few  schools  are  now  giving  regular  courses 
in  motion  picture  production.  The  latest  two 
to  be  added  are  the  Greenwich  High  School  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  the  Herbert  Hoover  High 
School  in  San  Diego,  California.  The  instruc- 
tors of  the  courses  in  both  schools  would  like 
to  hear  from  others  who  have  given  similar 
courses.  An  exchange  of  ideas  should  prove  mu- 
tually beneficial. 

3.  The  distinguished  Photographic  Society  of 
America  (the  counterpart  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Britain — as  if  that  made  any 
difference)  has  just  organized  a  new  division, 
the  Motion  Picture  Division  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Mr.  Harris  B.  Tuttle.  One  of  Mr. 
Tuttle's  aims  is  to  spread  the  services  of  this 
society  among  high  school  and  college  cinema 
groups.  Assistance  will  be  given  with  the  or- 
ganization of  school  clubs,  courses,  lectures, 
preparation  of  scripts,  filming,  etc.  Individuals 
or  schools  clubs  are  eligible,  providing  they  use 
either  8  or  16  millimeter  film.  For  further  de- 
tails address  Mr.  Tuttle  at  343  State  Street, 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

4.  Some  of  the  recent  school  made  films  that  came 
to  the  attention  of  this  department  are: 

a)  The  Crippled  Children's  School  at  Work. 
This  portrays  how  the  physically  handi- 
capped children,  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 
are  trained  to  help  themselves.  This  school 
is  situated  in  Jamestown,  North  Dakota. 

An  extension  of  the  same  idea  into  sum- 
mer camp  activities  is  portrayed  in  the  films 
made  at  The  Pine  Tree  Camp  for  crippled 
Children,  at  North  Pond,  Maine. 

b)  The  Motion  Picture  Production  Unit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  has 
produced  a  two  reel  sound  film  "Pennsyl- 
vania Local  Government  in  Action".  This 
film  portrays  the  operation  of  the  various 
subdivisions  of  local  government  units  in 
Pennsylvania.  Animated  charts  show  gov- 
ernmental   structures,   incomes   and    expendi- 


tures. Various  real  life  situations  controlled 
by  local  government  units,  such  as  recreation, 
street  repairing,  municipal  markets,  welfare 
projects,  council  and  other  meetings,  in-serv- 
ice training  classes,  housing,  etc.  are  included. 


Question  Box  on  Film  Production 

QUESTION :  In  taking  a  close-up  of  a  printed 
card  against  a  mass  of  flowers  I  get  either  a 
washed  eiTect  or  letters  that  are  too  dark  to  read. 
The  more  distant  shot  of  the  flowers  come  out 
c^uite  colorful.  I've  been  using  two  photoflood 
lamps  to  photograph  these  shots.  How  can  T 
avoid  such  waste  of  color  film? 

ANSWER:  There  are  several  cause.*;  lor  such  poor  ex- 
posures. (1)  The  proper  use  of  a  lighttnetcr  does  not  al- 
ways guarantee  good  results.  I  have  seen  amateurs  read 
their  meters  correctly,  and  absent-mindedly  forgot  to  ad- 
just the  diapliragm  opening  for  the  indicated  reading.  (2) 
If  no  lightmeter  was  used,  and  you  merely  followed  the 
printed  directions  on  the  instructicn  sheet  that  came  with 
the  film,  you  probably  forgot  to  make  proper  allowances 
for  the  age  of  the  lamps,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  hours  it  al- 
ready had  used  up  of  its  allotted  life  span.  Partly  burned 
out  lamps  do  not  render  true  color  values.  (3)  It  is  not 
entirely  wrong  to  surmise  that  just  as  you  snapped  on  your 
photoflood  lamps  there  might  have  been  a  drop  in  potential, 
because  some  one  else  at  the  same  time  decided  to  use  an 
ironer  or  other  electrical  equipment.  Get  a  good  light 
meter  and  check  all  your  readings  and  diaphragm  adjust- 
ments before  you  shoot.  (4)  Finally,  if  your  film  is  out- 
dated, its  emulsion  speed  is  slowed  down.  In  that  case  you 
must  use  your  next  larger  opening. 

QUESTION :  \\'e  are  confronted  by  a  problem  of 
inadequate  lighting.  We  would  like  to  photo- 
graph the  entire  sequence  showing  pupils  arriv- 
ing for  physiotherapic  treatment,  the  treatment 
itself  and  the  pupils  depai'ting.  Since  we  are 
shooting  in  color  how  shall  we  tackle  this  prob- 
lem ? 

ANSWER:  The  entire  sequence  can  be  filmed  without 
use  of  artificial  illumination.  Select  a  day  with  plenty  of 
sunlight.  Focus  your  camera  (long  shot)  showing  pupils 
arriving  at  clinic.  This  should  be  followed  by  medium 
and  close-up  shots  to  bring  out  facial  expressions  and 
other  details  that  merit  attention.  Your  physiotherapic 
treatment  can  be  given  outdoors  or  on  the  roof.  Be  sure 
to  shoot  as  close  as  possible  (use  wide  opening  and  adjust 
for  speed  to  eliminate  as  much  outdoor  background  as 
possible).  Get  as  many  details  about  the  treatment  as  you 
can,  so  that  the  audiences'  attention  will  be  drawn  to  these 
close-ups,  rather  than  to  the  change  of  scene.  Again  for 
the  final  scene  you  will  have  to  select  that  time  of  the  day 
when  you  get  the  maximum  amount  of  sunlight  on  the 
door  of  the  building.  This  time  you  have  your  camera 
face  the  building  and  shoot  the  patients  as  they  leave. 
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NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 


Screen  Adeltes  Company 

1709  W.  8lh  Si. 
Los  Angeles,  Colif. 

68  Post  St. 
Son  Francisco,  Calif. 

Visual   Education  Service,  Inc. 

53  Allyn  St. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Southern  Photo  &  News 

608  EosI  Lafayette  St. 

Tampa  2,  Flo. 

Calhoun  Visual  Company 

lOi  Marietta  St.,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Go. 

Indiana  Visual  Aids  Co. 

726  North  Illinois  Si. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Central  Visual  Educational  Co. 

Broodview  Hotel  BIdg. 
Wichita,  Kansas 

D.  T.  Davis  Company 

178  Walnut  Street 

Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  G.  Ewing 

725  Poydros  St. 
New-Orleans,  Lo. 

Stork  Films 

537  North  Howard  St. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Visual   Educolion  Service,  Inc 

I  16  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Engleman  Film  Service 

4754-56  Woodward  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Mid-West  Audio-Visual  Co 

1504  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

1 600  Broadway 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

D.  T.  Davis  Company 

911  Main  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cousino  Visual  Edu-:ation  Co. 
1946  North  High  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

1221  Madison  Ave. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Visual  Education,  Inc. 

Hotlis,  Oklahoma 

Screen  Adettes  Co. 

611  North  Tillamook  St. 
Portlond  12,  Ore. 

J.  P.  lilley  &  Son 

277  Boos  St. 

Horrisburg,  Pa. 

Visual   Education  Service,  Inc. 
268  Westminster  St. 
Providence  3,  R.  1. 

Visual  Education,  Inc. 

1  2th  at  Lomor 

Austin,  Texas 
602  North  St.  Paul 

Dollos,  Texas 

935  M  &  M  Building 

Houston  2,  Texas 

Photoart  House 
844  N.  Plonkinlon 
Mllwoukee,  Wis. 
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A  NEW  AUDIO-VISUAL 
TOOL  FOR  DEMOCRACY 


COMPLETE  SLIDE-SOUND  FILM  UNIT 

Color-Cartoon  Pictures,  Brilliant  Recording, 
and  'Look  &  Talk'. . .  A  Tested  Discussion  Guide. 


Produced  By 

UNITED  PRODUCTIONS 

OF  AMERICA 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  CAGE  is  a  captivating  presenta- 
tion of  a  most  critical  subject  of  concern  to  all 
of  us  .  .  .  the  history,  practices,  and  consequences 
for  democracy  of  racial,  religious,  and  national 
prejudices.  In  a  fascinating  combination  of  color 
cartoons  accompanied  by  a  fine  commentary-and- 
music  recording,  this  sound-slide  unit  stimulates  in- 
tense attention  to  the  key  post-war  problem  of  fair 
employment  practices.  It  entertains,  poses  questions, 
stimulates  discussion. 


SLIDE  FILM 

56  single -frame  creotive  color 
cortoons.  Project  on  any  35mm 
filmstrip    projector. 

16-IN.   RECORDING 

15  minute  carefully  recorded  dia- 
log and  music.  Use  on  ploy-back, 
turntable  or  sound-slide  projector 
unit  at  331/3    RPM  speed. 

•LOOK  &TALK'  GUIDE 

4  Page  printed  Discussion  Guide 
prepared  by  the  Notional  In- 
stitute of  Social  Research  Inc. 
includes  a  note  to  discussion 
leader,  sample  introduction 
to  film,  introduction  to  dis- 
cussion, suggested  questions, 
and    foctual    guide    material. 


COMPLETE 
UNIT  PRICE 

SALE 
$17.50 

RENTAL 
$2.50 

Excellent  for 
School,  Church 
and  Group  Use. 


Released  By 

FILM  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

1600       BROADWAY.       NEW      YORK       19.       N.Y 
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Teacher  Committee  Evaluation  of  New  Films 


L.      C.      LARSON,      Editor 

Director,  Audio-Visual  Center 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 


Assisted  by  CAROLYN  GUSS,  Instructor 

ROY  WENGER,  Assistant  Professor 

School  of  Education 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 


Democracy 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc.,  20  North  Wackei 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois)  11  Minutes,  16  mm,  sound. 
Price  $50  less  ten  percent  discount  to  educational  or- 
ganizations.    Discussion  guide  available. 

Description  of  Contents: 

The  film  presents  a  brief  but  practical  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  democracy.  After  admitting  that  democracy 
is  difficult  to  define,  two  signs  and  two  conditions  which 
characterize  democracy  are  pointed  out.  The  two  signs 
of  democracy  are  shared  respect  and  shared  power.  Shared 
respect  means  the  opportunity  for  each  person  to  develop 
his  skills  and  abilities  to  their  greatest  potentialities  and 
the  maintenance  of  respect  for  the  beliefs  and  faiths  of 
other  members  of  the  group.  Shared  power  means  that 
many  people  take  part  in  making  important  decisions  for 
the  group.  The  making  of  decisions  usually  culminates 
in  elections  where  people  get  out  voluntarily  and  vote 
without  pressure. 

The  two  signs  of  democracy  depend  upon  two  condi- 
tions— economic  balance  and  public  enlightenment.  To 
have  economic  balance,  the  country  needs  a  large  middle- 
income  group.  To  be  an  enlightened  country,  people 
need  to  have  access  to  many  sources  of  information 
through  printed,  visual  and  audio  materials.  The  chan- 
nels for  the  mass  media  of  communication — -press,  motion 
pictures  and  radio — must  be  uncontrolled.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  opposition  needs  to  be  heard  and  considered. 

These  items  are  presented  by  the  commentator  and 
illustrated  with  well-chosen  scenes  and  animated  diagrams 
thus    making    difficult    abstract    concepts    more    concrete. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  film  presents  a  cool,  objective  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  democracy  which  will  be  accepted  by  mcst 
teachers.  Highly  recommended  for  use  in  senior  high 
school  social  science  classes  and  in  college  classes  where 
a  review  of  the  definition  of  democracy  is  important.  It 
can  be  well  used  with  community  groups  who  wish 
to  sharpen  their  concepts  about  the  meaning  of  democracy. 

The  film  does  not  take  time  to  make  a  warm,  personal 
appeal  to  its  audience,  nor  does  it  build  up  in  dramatic 
form  a  feeling  about  some  of  the  characteristics  which 
make  a  democracy. 

It  does  present  a  clear-cut,  brief  definition  which  mem- 
bers of  an  audience  can  take  home  with  them  and  use 
»s  ,a  measuring  stick  to  determine  whether  practices  lean 
toward  or  away  from  democratic  principles.  The  content 
of  the  film  is  more  about  political  democracy  than  about 
social     and     economic     democracy    although     these     areas 


This  page  of  reviews  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
educational  film  producers  and  users  alike.  The  com- 
ments and  criticisms  of  both  are  cordially  invited. 

Producers  wishing  to  have  new  films  reviewed  on 
this  page  should  write  L.  C.  Larson,  Indiana  Univtrsity, 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  giving  details  as  to  length,  content, 
date  on  which  the  film  was  issued,  basis  of  availability, 
prices,  producer  and  distributor.  They  will  be  informed 
of  the  first  open  date  when  the  Teacher  Committee  will 
review  the  films.  The  only  cost  to  the  producer  for  the 
service  is  the  cost  of  transporting  the  prints  to  and 
from  Bloomington.  This  Cost  Must  Be  Borne  By  The 
Producers. 


are  also  given  consideration.  This  film  should  be  the 
forerunner  for  many  other  productions  greatly  needed  in 
this  area. 

Nature  of  Color 

(Coronet  Productions,  Glenview,  Illinois)  10  minutes,  16 
mm,  sound,  color  $75. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  the  discovery  that  light  passing 
through  a  prism  will  be  separated  into  the  colcrs  of  the 
spectrum.  Animations  illustrate  how  a  prism  separates  the 
various  wave  lengths  of  light  and  hence  produces  the  color 
of  the  spectrum. 

The  primary  colors  are  blue,  green  and  red,  and  combina- 
tions of  these  three  produce  the  others.  Blue  plus  green 
equal  blue-green;  blue  plus  red  equal  magenta  and  green 
plus  red  equal  yellow.  Complementary  colors  are  those 
which,  when  combined,  produce  white  light.  Magenta 
and  green,  blue-green  and  red,  and  yellow  and  blue  are 
complementary   and    produce    white    light    when   combined. 

The  complementaries  of  the  three  primary  colors  are 
sometimes  called  minus  colors.  White  light  minus  red 
equals  blue-green,  minus  green  equals  magenta  and  minus 
blue  equals  yellow.  A  combination  of  green,  blue,  and 
red  filters  will  subtract  all  of  the  primary  colors  from  white 
light,  leaving  black. 

The  latter  part  of  the  film  illustrates  the  application  of 
color  to  commercial  work.  The  artist  uses  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  color  in  putting  his  ideas  on  canvas.  The 
printer  prepares  plates  of  blue-green,  yellow,  magenta 
and  black  to  produce  color  prints  in  magazines  and  books. 
The  photographer  uses  his  knowledge  of  color  in  producing 
color  pictures  and  in  filtering  out  certain  rays  of  light  to 
produce  interesting  black  and  white  effects.  These  and 
other  modern  uses  of  color  are  made  possible  through  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  color  which  began  when 
Isaac  Newton  separated  light  into  its  parts  by  a  prism. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

Recommended  for  use  in  high  school  and  college  classes 
in  physics,  photography,  art,  printing  and  home  economics. 
College  classes  may  find  the  film  elementary  but  good 
as  a  review.  The  subject  matter  of  this  film  relies  heavily 
on  the  inherent  qualities  of  color  film  to  communicate  its 
ideas  to  the  audience.  It  is  a  severe  test  on  the  latitude 
of  color  film.  Optimum  projection  conditions  are  very 
important  when   showing  this   film. 

What  Is  Four? 

(Young  America  Films,  18  East  4l3t  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York)   15  minutes,   16  mm,  sound,  black  and  white  or 
color,  B&W  $45,  color  $110.  Teachers'  guide  available. 
Description  of  Content: 

The  film  illustrates  the  mathematical  meaning  and  social 
application  of  the  number  four  through  a  series  of  con- 
crete, semi-concrete,  and  abstract  situations.  Four  is 
treated  in  such  concrete  and  social  activities  as  the  num- 
ber of  milk  bottles  delivered  by  the  milkman,  the  number 
of  glasses  of  milk  served  by  Tommy  to  his  classmates, 
and  the  number  of  blocks  used  by  Tommy  and  Ruth  in 
constructing  block  towers.  The  numberness  of  four  and 
its  relationship  to  one,  two,  three,  five,  and  six  are  de- 
veloped through  the  use  of  shifting  circles,  lines,  squares, 
boxes     into    various     number     combinations     and     writing 

(Continued  on  page  526) 
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KNOWLEDGE     BUILDERS     CLASSROOM     FILMS 

Wish  to  Bring  to  the  Attention  of  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Heads  of  Mathematic 
Departments,  This  New  and  Original  Series  of  16mm  Sound  Films  Designed  to  Aid  the 

Teacher  in  Teaching 

''PLANE  GEOMETRY'' 


HERE  ARE  THE  FIRST  TEN  OF  OUR  "PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  SERIES" 


"LINES  AND  ANGLES" 

It  h  the  purpose  of  this  sound  film  to  help  the  student  visualize  the 
mathematical  applications  of  basic  Geometry.  Beginning  with  the 
erection  of  a  perpendicular,  tfie  film  illustrates  the  relationship  of 
the  perpendicular  wifh  the  ordinary  plumb  bob,  level  and  square. 
Shows  how  angles  are  formed  and  measured,  the  relationship  of 
angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  complete  circle. 


"ANGLES" 

Helps  the  Geometry  student  to  understand  all  the  various  types 
of  angles  and  their  relationship  to  each  other.  After  the  student 
has  become  familiar  with  the  construction  of  an-les  by  means  of 
intersecting  lines  and  to  measure  them  with  a  protractor,  this  film 
can  be  very  helpful  in  clarifying  the  maze  of  mystery  surrounding 
ANGLES. 


"CONGRUENT  FIGURES" 

A  concise  demonstration  of  the  geometric  principles  for  finding 
and  proving  that  triangles  with  "equal  sides,"  "equal  angles"  or 
the  combinations  of  both  are  equal  and  congruent.  The  effective 
combination  of  actual  photographic  scenes,  Animated  drawings, 
lettered  equations  and  recorded  sound  make  this  a  convincing 
teaching  tool. 


"SIMILAR  TRIANGLES" 

Presents  Similar  Triangles  in  a  graphic  manner.  Begins  by  showing 
practical  uses.  Shows  properties  of  Similar  Triangles,  and  demon- 
strates the  "two  angles  equal"  proposition.  Gives  an  applicalion 
in  a  new  geometric  situation.  It  will  help  the  student  to  obtain  a 
clear  mental  picture  of  this  Important  element  of  basic  Geometry. 


"LOCUS" 

The  entire  concept  of  Locus  is  clearly  visualized  and  explained  by 
this  combination  of  animated  drawings,  regular  photographic  mo- 
tion and  the  spoken  word. 


"QUADRILATERALS" 

Illustrates  and  explains  the  chief  properties  of  the  important  quad- 
rilaterals, such  as:  parallelograms,  rectangle,  rhombus,  square, 
trapezoid  and  trapezium.  This  visual  method  of  presenting  this 
important  phase  of  geometry  will  prove  very  helpful  to  most  stu- 
dents and  will  enable  them  to  distinguish  readily  each  type  of 
quadrilateral. 


"THE     CIRCLE" 

The  circle  Is  a  rather  simple  geometric  figure,  yet  it  presents  many 
problems  to  the  geometry  student.  In  this  film  such  important 
phases  as  radii,  diameters,  chords,  tangents,  secants,  arcs  and 
central  angles  are  presented  and  clarified.  Theorems  and  proofs 
are  introduced. 


"CHORDS  AND  TANGENTS  OF  CIRCLES" 

This  is  a  further  advanced  phase  of  our  film  on  "The  Circle"  and  is 
intended  to  follow  it  as  the  next  lesson.  It  deals  with  the  theorem 
on  a  perpendicular  to  a  chord  within  the  circle.  All  types  of 
tangents  are  dealt  with  In  detail.  An  effective  combination  of 
animated    diagrams  and    the   recorded    voice. 


"ANGLES  AND  ARCS  IN  CIRCLES" 

Deals  with  the  measurement  of  central  angles,  arcs,  inscribed 
angles  and  an-les  formed  by  two  chords.  Theorems  and  proofs 
are  effectively  introduced  and  demonstrated  by  means  of  animated 
drawings   and   sound. 


"AREAS" 

Presents  the  needs  and  uses  for  finding  areas  of  various  figures. 
Shows  clear  graphic  demonstrations  of  recognized  methods  for  the 
computing  areas  of  Rectangles,  Parallelograms,  Triangles  and 
Circles.  Will  help  the  student  fix  fundamental  principles  in  his 
mind  by  showing  how  relations  in  the  figures  result  in  relationships 
in  the  formulas. 


THESE  SOUND  FILMS,  (ONE  REEL  IN  LENGTH),  ARE  AVAILABLE  ON  AN  OUT- 
RIGHT PURCHASE  BASIS  AT  $40.00  PER  SUBJECT.     RENTAL  $2.00  PER  DAY. 

For  Rental  Bookings  Write  to  Your  Own  State  University  or  Nearest  Film  Library,  or  Direct  to  U% 

KNOWLEDGE    BUILDERS 

625  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.Y. 
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Teacher  Committee  Evaluation  of  /Vet*  Film.s 


Educational  Screen 


each  combination  in  terms  of  numbers  and  words.  The 
last  half  of  the  film  illustrates  and  discusses  some  simple 
addition  and  subtraction  facts.  The  symbols  +,  — ,  and  = 
are  introduced. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

WH.AT  IS  FOUR  may  be  used  as  a  curriculum  film 
in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades  or  in 
professional  teacher  groups  and  methods  classes  suggest- 
ing a  functional  approach  to  the  problem  of  developing 
number  concepts.  The  film  should  be  useful  in  indicat- 
ing some  of  the  uses  of  four  in  experiences  of  young 
children,  to  reveal  relationships  of  four  to  other  numbers, 
to  provide  meaningful  basis  for  addition  facts  whose  sum 
is  four  and  for  related  subtraction  facts,  and  to  suggest 
activities  leading  to  an  understanding  of  other  numbers 
up  to  ten.  The  effective  use  of  animation,  representa- 
tive selection  of  concrete  and  abstract  examples,  com- 
mentary developed  to  capture  pupil  interest,  and  sugges- 
tions for  further  activity  and  application  to  the  film,  it 
seemed  to  the  committee,  presented  a  thorough  and  in- 
teresting treatment  of  the  subject.  The  film  represents  an 
interesting  innovation  in  the  use  of  motion  picture  medium 
to  develop  a  concept  where  ordinarily  the  idea  of  motion 
is  not  recognized.  Young  America  Films  is  to  be  com- 
plimented on  their  willingness  to  experiment  with  the 
motion  picture  in  the  area  of  teaching  mathematical  con- 
cepts. 

China 

(March  of  Time,  Forum  Edition,  369  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York)  16  mm,  sound,  black  and  white, 
three-year   lease  $35.      Discussion   guide  available. 

Description  of  Content: 

The  film  follows  China's  struggle  to  evolve  from  a 
heterogeneous  empire  into  a  unified  republic.  Begin- 
ning with  her  dififerences  in  religion,  in  dialect  and  in 
geography,  the  film  proceeds  to  show  that  here  where 
one  fifth  of  the  World's  population  lives,  agriculture  is 
the  chief  industry  and  that  a  very  primitive  sort  of 
agriculture  is  practiced.  The  Japanese  aggression  is 
pictured  in  some  detail  followed  by  scenes  of  the  Burma 
Road  and  its  importance  to  China's  prosperity.  The 
effect  of  the  War  upon  industry,  education,  communica- 
tion and  transportation  is  pictured.  The  beginnings  of 
democracy  under  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  are  shown  by  shots 
taken  during  his  lifetime  and  then  in  China  of  today. 
The  film  closes  with  scenes  of  the  Youth  Corps,  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  air  transportation. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  film  should  be  useful  in  forum  and  discussion  groups 
in  presenting  such  important  factors  in  the  Chinese  sit- 
uation as  the  role  of  China  in  an  international  economy, 
the  conflicts  in  China  and  her  attempts  at  developing  a 
democracy.  Recommended  as  a  discussion  film  for  use 
by  senior  high  school,  college  and  adult  groups  interest- 
ed in  Chinese  problems. 

Lea•^he^  Work 

(International  Theatrical  and  Television  Company,  25 
West  4Sth  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York)  19  min.  16 
nmi,  sound,  black  and  white,  $60. 

Description  of  Content: 

F'ilmed  at  the  Walden  School  in  New  York  City,  the 
motion  picture  presents  first  a  girl  and  secondly  a  boy  in 
step-by-step  demonstrations  showing  the  making  of  a 
brown  pigskin  pcuch-bag  and  a  calf  leather  wallet.  The 
girl  locates  her  pattern  on  the  right  side  of  the  leather 
and  then  uses  a  paper  pattern  to  mark  on  the  wrong  side 
the  pieces  which  she  cuts  out  with  a  very  sharp  knife.  A 
spacing  wheel  is  used  to  mark  the  places  to  punch  holes. 
She  selects  a  tan  leather  lacing  to  lace  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts.  When  the  pouch  is  finished,  it  is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  her  pattern.     The  boy  makes  a  wallet  which 


he  decides  should  have  his  mcnogram  and  sections  for 
pictures,  cards,  and  money.  He,  too,  after  locating  the 
paper  parts  on  the  right  side  of  the  leather,  traces  them 
on  the  wrong  side.  Having  cut  out  the  wallet,  he  uses 
a  spacing  wheel,  punches  the  holes  and  laces  the  parts 
together.  He  then  traces  the  monogram  on  to  the  front 
of  the  wallet  and  presses  the  outline  down  with  a  tracing 
tool.  After  the  outline  is  completed  he  presses  down  the 
inside  part  of  the  leather.  The  boy  immediately  puts 
into  the  wallet  his  money,  cards  and  pictures  and  places 
the  wallet  in  his  pocket. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  film  is  good  for  presenting  step-by-step  demon- 
strations of  making  leather  articles.  Both  demonstra- 
tions are  logically  arranged,  excellently  photographed 
and  complete.  The  film  should  prove  effective  in  de- 
veloping a  favorable  attitude  toward  saving  scraps  of 
leather  and  such  good  work  habits  as  returning  tools  to 
their  proper  places,  also  in  developing  an  appreciation 
for  handmade  leatherwork.  The  film  is  recommended 
for  use  by  intermediate,  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school  groups  either  on  curricular  or  extra-curricular 
basis  in   connection   with   a  study  of  leather  work. 

Teaching 

(Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Carl  F.  Mahnke  Produc- 
tions, 2718  Beaver  Avenue,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa)  10  min 
16mm,  sound.  Price  $50. 

Description  of  Content: 

The  teaching  profession  is  introduced  by  showing  a 
series  of  typical  classroom  situations  in  senior,  junior 
high  and  elementary  schools.  The  advantages  of  the 
teaching  profession  are  illustrated:  significant  work, 
good  social  status  for  the  teacher,  long  vacations,  securi- 
ty  through    tenure   laws   and   liberal    retirement   plans. 

The  requirements  for  teaching  vary  through  the  forty- 
eight  states  altliough  all  of  them  have  licensing  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  through  special  preparation. 
Prospective  teachers  are  invited  to  explore  the  various 
special  fields,  such  as  home  economics,  physical  education, 
music,  printing,  counseling  and  guidance,  journalism,  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  adult  education,  work  with 
teaching  aids  including  motion  pictures  and  radio,  school 
administration    and    college   and    university    teaching. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  found  to  be  satisfying  to 
most  of  those  who  enter  it.  Teachers  hope  to  make  this 
a  better  world   no  matter  where   they  work. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Recommended  for  use  in  orientation  courses  in  schools 
of  education  and  with  high  school  groups  who  are  in- 
terested in  exploring  the  profession  of  teaching  along 
with  other  professions.  The  film  shows  samples  of  class- 
room teaching  situations  as  found  in  many  present-day 
schools,  but  it  makes  little  attempt  to  present  a  point 
of  view  in  education.  Hence,  it  would  not  be  particularly 
stimulating  to  persons  already  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Little  is  said  about  the  disadvantages  of  the  teaching 
profession,  if  there  are  any,  and  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  problems  which  a  young  teacher  will   face. 

The  film  should  be  useful  in  getting  high  school  and 
lower  division  groups  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  as  a  life  work. 

Bill  Garnnan,  Twelve  Year  Old  Business  Man 

(Frith  Films,  Box  S6S5,  Hollywood  28,  California)  10 
minutes,  16  mm,  sound,  color,  $65.  Coordinated  filmstrip, 
black  and  white,  $3.50. 

Description  of  Content: 

The  film  follows  Bill  Garman  as  he  performs  the  tasks 
which  relate  to  the  projects  on  the  farm  which  are  his 
responsibility.  Bill  owns  and  cares  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty    rabbits.      .Assisted    only    by    his    small    sister    Patty 

(Concluded  on  page  528) 
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16MM  SOUND  FILMS 

for  Classroom  Instruction 


i 


Social    Studies 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  ARCTIC 

Life      in      far      northern      Alaska,      Labrador 
Greenland,    and    northeastern    Siberia, 

HOW  THE  DESERT  PEOPLE  LIVE 

Wandering  tribes  of  the   Sahara;   people   of 
the  Turkestan  and  Gobi  deserts. 

HOW  A  HUNTING  PEOPLE  LIVE 

Main     features     of     the     economy     of     the 
Mongols  In  the  Tiages  of  Siberia. 

HOW  A  FISHING  PEOPLE  LIVE 

Primitive    people   of  the    North    Pacific  who 
depend    on   the   sea   for  a   livelihood. 

A  NATION'S  SEARCH  FOR  GRASS 

Homes   and    flocks   of   the    herds    people    of 
Iran.    Taken  from  the  epic  "GRASS." 


Physiology 


HOW  THE  EAR  FUNCTIONS 

Structure  and  mechanism  of  the  ear;  how 
sound  waves  dre  received  and  converted 
into   nerve   impulses. 

HOW  THE  EYE  FUNCTIONS 

Anatomy  of  the  eye  and  facts  regarding 
"accommodation"   or  focal   adjustment. 

OUR  TEETH 

Growth  and  structure.  Explains  why  oral 
hygiene    is   of    prime    importance. 


Science 


THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  SEASONS 

Vernal  and  Autumnal  equinoxes  and  Summer 
and  Winter  Solstices  explained. 


MYSTERIES  OF  WATER 

Deals  with  water  as  man's  friend,  as  a 
worker,  a  builder,  and  in  turn  as  his  enemy, 
a   destroyer. 

THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN 

Close-up  study  of  the  Earth  as  a  planet; 
divisions  into  hemispheres,  etc. 

STORY  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Deals  with  the  early  discovery  of  magnetism; 
and  subsequent  developments  which  pro- 
duced   Electricity. 

STORY  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE 

History  of  its  development  and  its  con- 
tribution to  man's  knowledge. 

STORY  OF  THE  TELESCOPE 

Touches  upon  ancient  astronomical  knowl- 
edge; invention  of  telescope  and  develop- 
ment of  reflectors  and  refractors. 

STORY  OF  COAL 

Its  discovery  150  years  ago;  how  it  is  formed 
and  mined;  regions  where  found;  uses  in 
industry. 


Practical  Geomefery 
Series 

LINES  AND  ANGLES 

How  formed   and   measured;  relationship  to 
each  other  and  to  complete  circle. 

ANGLES 

Clarifies   the    various    types    of    angles    and 
their   relationship   to    each    other. 

CONGRUENT  FIGURES 

The  "equal  sides",  "equal  angles"  principle 
demonstrated  and   proved. 

SIMILAR  TRIANGLES 

Properties     of     similar     triangles;     illustrates 
the  "two  angles  equal"  principle. 

QUADRILATERALS 

Illustrates    and    explains    chief   properties   of 
important  quadrilaterals. 

LOCUS 

The     entire     concept    of     Locus    is     clearly 
visualized   and   explained. 

THE  CIRCLE 

Clarifies   radii,   diameters,   chords,   tangents, 
secants,   arcs  and   central   angles. 

CHORDS  AND  TANGENTS  OF  CIRCLES 

Deals  with  the  theorem  on  a   perpendicular 
to   a   chord   within   a   circle. 

ANGLES  AND  ARCS  IN  CIRCLES 

Deals  with  central  angles,  inscribed  angles, 
arcs,  angles  formed  by  chords. 

AREAS 

Needs  and  uses  for  finding  areas  of  various 
figures;    methods   for   computing. 


Each  sub/ecf  is  7  reel  1400  feefl  in  length.    Available  for  sale  or  rental. 
Write  to  our  nearest  exchange. 


IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 


28  E.  Eighth  Street  (Home  Office)  Chicago  5, 


ATLANTA,    GA. 
52  Auburn  Ave.,  N.  E. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 
23  Bovlston  St. 

CHAnANOOGA  2,  TENN. 
lOB  West  8.h  St. 

DALLAS    I,   TEXAS 
2024    Main    St. 

DENVER   2,   COLO. 
714-  18th   St. 


NEW 


KANSAS     CITY     6,     MO. 
926    McGee    St. 

LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIF. 
2408  West  7th  St. 

MEMPHIS   3,   TENN. 
18  South  3rd  St. 

MIAMI    36,    FLA. 
1348  North  Miami  Ave. 

YORK:     Bertram  Willouahby  P'ctures,  Inc. 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 


Illinois 

MINNEAPOLIS  2,   MINN. 

803  Pence  BIdq. 

8th  and  Hennepin 

NEW  ORLEANS  13,  LA. 

826  Baronne  St. 

PORTLAND   5    ORE. 

915  S.  W.  1 0th  Ave. 

RICHMOND    19,   VA. 

219  East  Main  St. 

HONOLU'U,   T.   H. 

1370  South  Beretania  St. 
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Educational  Screen 


Craig  16  mm.  Junior 
Splicer  is  inexpen- 
sive —  easy  to  use. 
Complete  with  bottle 
of  Craig  Safety  Film 
Cement  and  wot»'' 
contoiner.         $4.50 


Craig  (Master Combi- 

nationgives  efficient, 
positive  splices,  16 
mm.  silent  or  sound 
film.  Has  Craig  1  6 
mm.  Senior  Splicer, 
pr.  of  Cr^aig  Master 
geared  rewinds,  will 
lake  800,  1200,  or 
1600  ft.  reels. 

$25.50 


Craig  Junior  Com- 
bination includes 
two  Craig  Jr.  400  ft. 
geared  rewinds, 
Craig  16  mm.  Jr. 
splicer,  bottle  Craig 
Safety  Film  Cement, 
and  water  container. 
$9.95 


Craig  Senior  Splicer 

for  1  6  mm.  sound  or 
silent  film.  Has  auto- 
matic dry  scraper  — 
four  simple  opera- 
tions witliout  wet- 
ting film  gives  you 
permanent  splices. 
$12.50 


Craig  16  mm.  Pro- 
jecto-Editor  permits 
careful  inspection  of 
your  scenes  in  action 
on  a  small  recessed 
miniature  screen. 

$69.50 


whose  help  at  times  is  very  questionable,  Bill  scrubs  the 
hutches,  feeds  the  rabbits,  changes  the  drinking  water. 
The  skins  of  the  rabbits  Bill  sells  for  meat  are  carefully 
stretched  and  later  sold  for  fur.  Bill,  himself,  takes  the 
furs  to  town  to  sell  and  deposits  the  money  to  his  own 
account.  Bill  is  likewise  responsible  for  a  hog  project 
through  the  help  of  the  4-H  Club  leader.  His  joy  and 
pride  run  high  the  day  he  sells  three  pigs  for  $150.  He 
deposits  $100  and  with  the  balance  buys  five  thoroughbred 
pigs.  In  addition  to  the  two  special  projects  Bill  is 
responsible  for  certain  routine  duties  on  the  farm  for 
which  he  receives  no  direct  monetary  reward.  His  father, 
however,  does  pay  him  for  special  work.  The  film  closes 
with  a  sequence  showing  Bill  taking  Pat  and  Shorty, 
two  of  his  pals,  to  a  ball  game  for  which  they  lack  the 
price  of  admission. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Presenting  an  intimate  log  of  Bill's  activities,  projects, 
business  accounting,  and  success,  the  film  should  stimu- 
late boys'  interest  in  comparable  money-making  projects 
Recommended  for  use  in  intermediate  grades  in  curricu- 
lar  or  extra-curricular  units  dealing  with  family  relation- 
ships or  boys'  interest.  Might  also  be  used  by  parents 
or  child  educators  discussing  development  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  children,  family  relationships  and  atti- 
tudes, children's  relationships  with  people  outside  their 
school  and  home,  and  development  of  desirable  attitude? 
towards  pets.  Some  members  of  the  committee  felt  that 
the  content  of  the  film  was  presented  in  a  rambling  fash- 
ion, whereas  others  felt  that  it  followed  representative 
interests  of  youngsters.  The  excellent  color  pbotography 
and    simple   narrative   add   much   to   the   value   of   the   film 

Atlanta  Film  Council  Meeting 

(Continued  front  page  494) 

Georgia  Workers  Education  Service,  Chairman ;  Glenn 
Rainey,  Department  of  English,  Georgia  Tech ;  Dr. 
Allan  Albert,  Jr.,  Department  of  Sociology,  Emory 
University ;  Mrs.  Kitty  Pittman,  World  Citizens 
Group;  Mrs.  Joseph  Buffington,  Pan-American 
League;  Lester  Persells,  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee ;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Douglas  Mankin,  Georgia's  5th 
District  Congresswoman. 

That  the  films  provided  material  for  a  lively  discus- 
sion is  evidenced  1)y  the  fact  that  the  lights  were  turned 
out  in  the  Druid  Hills  Baptist  Church,  where  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  before  the  last  of  the  audience  could  be 
encouraged  to  terminate  their  debate  for  the  evening. 

The  Atlanta  meeting  of  October  7  featured  a  talk  b) 
Mr.  Barnard  M.  Loden,  of  Instructo-Graphic  Films, 
Atlanta,  who  selected  as  his  topic,  "Making  a  Motion 
Picture  Sound  Track".  An  actual  sound  track  was 
made  at  the  meeting. 

On  October  14  the  Council  heard  Chaplain  W.  P 
.\llison,  Fulton  County  Chaplain,  who  spoke  on  the  use 
of  films  for  conveying  Christian  principles  in  county- 
type  institutions. 

The  program  chairman  for  the  October  21  meeting 
was  Miss  Erva  Blackstock,  Atlanta.  Mr.  Earl 
Waldrup,  Secretary,  Visual  Education  Service,  Sunday 
School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  was  the  guest  speaker.  Mr.  Waldrup  and 
Rev.  S.  L.  Laird,  member  of  the  Atlanta  Film  Council, 
and  Director  of  the  Emory  Christian  .Association  at 
Emory  University,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  and 
discussion  on  the  "ElTective  Use  of  2"x2"  Slides  and 
Filmstrips".  Two  films  were  shown,  "The  Child  of 
Bethlehem"  and  ".-\rgentina". 
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Wesley  Greene  Chosen  Chairman 
Of  Chicago  Chapter  FCA 

Two  meetings  were  held  in  Chicago  under  Film 
Council  of  America  auspices  October  29.  In  the  after- 
noon manufacturing,  educational  and  other  representa- 
tives gathered  to  discuss  national  issues  confronting 
the  FCA  and  organizational  plans  and  projects.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a  general  membership  meeting 
out  of  which  a  new  organizing  committee  emerged. 
Wesley  Greene,  of  College  P'ilm  Center,  will  replace 
the  former  chairman,  Wm.  F.  Kruse,  who  is  trans- 
ferring to  New  York  City,  as  vice  president  of  United 
World  Films,  Inc.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
include:  Mr.  Ralph  Creer  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  Larry  Goldberg  of  Pictorial  Films,  Inc.; 
Bertram  Willoughby  of  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation; 
Mrs.  John  Hamilton,  Chicago  Film  Workshop;  Lee 
Robbins,  Chicago  Public  Schools  Film  Council;  Larry 
Strauss,  YMCA;  and  Don  White,  NAVED.  This 
committee  met  on  November  5  to  perfect  plans  for  a 
larger  gathering  at  which  officers  will  be  elected 
and  purposes  more  clearly  defined. 

Two  Meetings  Held  by  Blue 
Grass  Film  Council 

Guest  speaker  at  the  October  7  meeting  of  the  Blue 
Grass  Film  Council  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  Mr. 
B.  A.  Aughinbaugh,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Slide  and 
Film  FIxchange  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
"Recorded  Communication". 

The  subject  for  the  panel  discussion  at  the  November 
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7  meeting  was  "How  to  Select,  Secure,  and  Use  In- 
structional Motion  Pictures".  Austin  Durham  was 
chairman  of  the  panel  composed  of  Miss  Mary  Rees 
Land,  John  Harmon,  and  L.  C.  Carmichael. 

Film  Councils  Urged  to 
Exchange  Information 

Mr.  Thurman  White,  Chairman  of  FCA's  Committee 
on  Local  Organization  asks  that  all  local  councils  put 
all  other  councils  on  their  permanent  mailing  lists,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  what  each  unit  it 
doing.  Following  is  a  list  of  active  film  councils : 
Dr.  Davis  S.  Ruhe  Mr.  D.  W.  McCavick 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service         Visual  Instruction  Bureau 


291  Peachtree  Street 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mr.  Ernest  Tieman,  Director 
Put  bio  Film  Council 
412  West  7th  Street 
Pueblo,  Colorado 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kruse 
Bell  and  Howell  Company 
1801  Larclimont  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Gordon  C.  Godbey 
D.  T.  Davis  Company 
911  Main  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

Mr.  Tom  Brandon,  President 
New  York  Film  Council 
1600  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 


University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 

Rabbi  Albert  Lewis 
Temple  Adath  Israel 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

Mr.  Bill  Wells 
Visual  Media  Branch 

UNRRA 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Earl  F.  Mennet 
Director  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Alameda  County  Schools 
Hayward,  California 

Miss  Lillian  McNulty 
Consultant,  Visual  Education 

Div. 
Louisville  Board  of  Education 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Bertha  Landers 
Dallas  Public  Library 
Dallas,  Texas 


this  catalog 

will  suggest  exciting  programs 


FHris  incorporated  New  York  i«-33o  w.  42nd  St.  I  ^^^^^1 

Chicago  1-64  E.Lake  St.  BPortlond  12,  Ore.-611  N.  Tillamook  St.    j 
Dallas  S- 1 09  N.Akard  St 


time  now  to  reserve  the  films  you  may  wish  to  show 

masterpieces  of  America's  foremost  film  producers,  a  great  variety 
of  educational  films,  and  dozens  of  short  subjects  and  cartoons  are 
catalogued  In  this  book.  Every  one  is  available  from  Films  Incor- 
porated for  showing  on  16-mm  school  projectors.  By  making  can- 
celloble-film-reservations  immediately,  you  can  assign  to  films  on 
important  part  of  your  program  burden. 

your  free  catalog  is  ready  now.  To  receive  it  promptly  mail  the 
coupon.  Then,  even  if  your  plans  are  only  tentative,  don't  hesitate 
to  make  reservations.  The  sooner  you  do  the  surer  yoo  ore  to  get 
the  popular  features  when  you  prefer  them. 

m  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  the  School  List  cotalog. 
r ^ 

I 

1    Nome  ^ 


Los  Angeles  14-1709  W.  Eighth  St.    I   Address 
San  Francisco  4—68  Post.  St.    | 


Atlanta  3-101  Marietta  St 

MAIL  COUPON  TO  ADDRESS  NEAREST  YOU 


We  hove  the  use  of  o   16-mm  D  sound  D  silent  proiector 
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Educational  Screen 


ENTERTAINMENT 

and 

EDUCATION 

go  hand-in-hand  on  the  screen 


Motion  Pictures  have  become  the  world's  great- 
est medium  of  expression!  In  the  language  of  mo- 
tion and  action  peoples  of  the  world  may  come  to 
better  understanding  of  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  screen. 

Universal  Pictures  company  provides  for  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  both  feature-length  and 
short  ^  subject  films,  bringing  to  the  screen  the 
world's  finest  artists  in  fine  plays  and  stories.  Listed 
herewith  are  some  attractions,  either  released  or 
about  to  be,  that  you  will  want  to  watch  for:— 

CANYON  PASSAGE  Ernest  Hemingway's 

from  -the  Ernest  Haycox  novel  "THE  KILLERS" 

and  Sat.  Eve.  Post  serial  with 

IN  TECHNICOLOR  Burt    Lancaster,    Edmond 

ABBOTT  &  COSTELLO  O'Brien,   Ava    Gardner, 

the  screen's  top  funny  men  In  '^"'^'■*  °^^^^' 

"The  LITTLE  MISS  BIG 

TIME  OF  THEIR  LIVES"  with 

.rin-.T.^r^  ,..™  Beverly  Simmons,   Fred   Brady 

THE  BLACK  ANGEL  Frank   McHugh,    Fay   Holder, 

DAN  DURYEA,  JUNE  ^^^^  "^  AND  TAILS 

VINCENT.  PETER  LORRE         ^AN     DutY^A.    ELLA 
DEAD  OF  NIGHT  RAINES.   WILLIAM  BENDIX 

.,  ,   ,    with  "THEY  WERE  SISTERS" 

Mervyn  Johns,  Roland  Culver  starr  nq 

Frederick     Valk,     Sally     Ann  PHYLLIS    CALVERT,   JAMES 
Howes  MASON 

The  world  comes  alive  before  your  eyes  ...  as 
ace  commentators  point  up  each  interesting  scene 
in  VARIETY  VIEWS  (single  reels);  and  interesting 
inventions  and  unusual  things  done  by  persons  'in 
the  news'  in  PERSON-ODDITIES  (single  reels). 
NAME-BAND  MUSICALS  (2  reels  each)  pre- 
sent excellent  music  and  accomplished  artists 
TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (1  reel  each)  en- 
tertain with  good  music  and  clean,  sparkUng 
comedy. 

SING  &  BE  HAPPY  SERIES  (1  reel)  and 
THE  ANSWER  MAN  SERIES  (1  reel) 
UNIVERSAL  "world-events"  NEWSREEL  is  is- 
sued twice  weekly. 


News 


or 


UNIVERSAL    PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 


American  Medical  Association 
Names  Committee  to  Encourage 
Wide  Use  of  Medical  Films 

The  American  Medical  Association  announces  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  committee  on  medical  motion  pic- 
tures which  will  promote  a  more  widespread  use  of 
medical  films  and  stimulate  research  in  this  field. 

The  committee,  which  includes  prominent  medical 
men  and  laymen  experienced  in  the  field  of  medical 
photography,  is  headed  by  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Creer,  former 
director  of  the  photographic  division  of  Yale  Medical 
School. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  medical  motion  picture 
committee,  as  outlined  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  follow : 

1.  To  promote  a  more  widespread  and  effective 
utilization  of  medical  motion  pictures  and  to  stimulate 
research  in  this  field. 

2.  To  expand  the  present  library  of  medical  and 
public  health  films  now  available  on  a  loan  basis 
through  the  American  Medical  Association.  Motion 
pictures  dealing  with  basic  subjects  that  are  not  avail- 
able tiirough  other  soruxes  will  be  selected. 

3.  To  publish  critical  reviews  of  medical  motion  pic- 
tures in  the  A.M..^..  Journal  and  in  Hygeia,  the  health 
magazine  of  the  A.M.A. 

4.  To  expand  the  source  file  which  has  been  started. 
Eventually  this  file  will  contain  informative  data  on 
several  thousand  motion  pictures  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  medicine  as  well  as  health  films  for  the  public. 
Films  not  available  for  loan  or  purchase  will  not  be 
listed.  The  purpose  of  this  file  is  to  provide  on  re- 
quest authentic  information  relative  to  types  of  films 
available  to  the  medical  profession  on  any  given  subject. 

From  the  information  gathered,  it  will  be  possible  to 
give  some  guidance  to  individual  physicians  and  to 
commercial  and  other  agencies  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  timely  films  that  are  in  demand  by  the  medical 
profession.  As  far  as  facilities  permit,  it  is  planned 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  with  medical  schools,  state 
and  county  medical  societies,  govermnent  departments, 
foreign  countries  and  other  groups  interested  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  information  on  the 
subject  of  medical  motion  pictures. 

Washington  Visual  Workers  Hear 
Audio- Visual  Specialists 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Wittich,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Walter  S.  Studdiford  of  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Analysis  and  Industrial  Services,  and  Haven  Falconer 
of  Loew's  International,  were  speakers  heard  at  recent 
meetings  of  the  Washington  Visual  Workers. 

Dr.  Wittich,  recently  elected  head  of  the  Department 
of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, outlined  the  Department's  three-point  pro- 
gram, with  special  cooperation  with  other  organiza- 
tions.    Present  plans  of  the  university  call  for  a  close 
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liaison  with  the  Motion  Picture  Association  and  ex- 
hibitor organizations. 

Mr.  Studdiford  addressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
group  on  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  motion  pic- 
tures to  assist  occupation  analysts.  A  special  film 
catalog  in  this  area  has  been  compiled. 

Mr.  Falconer  sees  the  emergence  of  schools 
abroad  as  greater  audience  centers  for  16mm  feature 
films  than  commercial  theaters.  Loew's  has  already 
found  this  to  be  true  in  South  Africa,  says  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, and  there  are  signs  that  the  same  pattern  may 
develop  in  other  countries. 

Teachers  College  Makes  Wide  Use 
Of  Visual  Aids  In  Training 

(Muncie,  Ind.)  Each  prospective  teacher  graduated 
from  Ball  State  Teachers  College  is  instructed  in  the 
use  of  every  modern  method  of  visual  education,  having 
had  at  his  disposal  the  central  audio-visual  aids,  library, 
an  open  workshop  for  constructing  new  non-book  teach- 
ing aids,  a  museum  of  teaching  materials  integrated  w'th 
the  school  curriculum,  and  methods  courses  in  his  major 
fields  of  study.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  faculty  members 
use  audio-visual  materials  from  Teaching  Materials 
Service  regularly  in  their  own  courses,  according  to  a 
report  issued  by  Miss  Evelyn  Hoke,  director  of  the 
college's  Teaching  Materials  Service. 

The  service  has  a  film  library  of  .MO  different  educa- 
tional films  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  non-book  teach- 
ing aids  which  it  makes  available  to  Indiana  schools  to 
supplement  regular  text-book  training  and  provide 
students  with  silent  and  sound  motion  pictures.  The 
Teaching  Materials  Service  has  available  for  rental  via 
extension  service  slides,  film  strips,  recordings  and 
transcription,  exhibitions.  This  service  also  offers  con- 
sultations and  previews  and  conducts  audio-visual 
clinics,  conferences,  and  year-round  courses  in  audio- 
visual education  to  assist  teachers  and  administrators  m 
making  the  most  effective  use  of  instructional  films  and 
other  teaching  aids. 

Motion  Pictures  Seen  as  Help 
For  Re-educating  Nazis 

The  United  States  Edncatif>n  Mission  to  Germany 
has  called  for  additional  supplies  of  motion  picture 
equipment  and  raw  film  stock.  The  mission,  headed  by 
Dr.  William  Zook,  president  of  the  American  Conned 
on  Education,  emphasized  the  fact  that  films  can  play 
an  important  part  in  the  re-education  of  the  former 
Nazi  nation. 

It  was  also  recommended  by  the  mission  that  a  volun- 
tary body  which  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  and  as  a  "recruiting  agency"  for  teachers 
be  created  in  this  country. 

War  and  its  aftermath  destroyed  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  films  and  picture  equipment  in  (Jermany 
the  mission  reported.  "In  view  of  the  present  abnormal 
shortages  of  instructional  materials,  types  of  visual  aids. 
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READY  NOW! 

PUBLIC  OPINION" 


A  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Classroom  Film 


Produced  in  Collaboration  with 
HAROLD  D.  LASSWELL.  Ph.D. 
Yale  University 

WHAT  THE  FILM  DOES:  Uses 
animated  drawings  and  live- 
action  photographs  to  illus- 
trate puhlic  opinion  in  action. 
The  public  opinion  process  is 
traced  through  its  various 
stages  from  a  "state  of  ten- 
sion," in  which  people  realize 
that  "something  is  wrong." 
through  the  stage  of  "diag- 
noses and  prescriptions," 
through  further  debate,  to 
final  action.  Methods  of  meas- 
uring public  opinion  are  ill- 
ustrated, as  are  various  way- 
of  analyzing  the  factors  thai 
influence  public  opinion.  In 
a  final  sequence  the  film  de- 
fines the  nature  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  in  a 
Democracy. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  FILM'S  USE: 

Junior  and  senior  high  school. 

COURSES  IN  WHICH  FILM 
MAY  BE  USED:  Social  studies 
and  social  science  courses,  in- 
cluding problems  of  democ- 
racy, sociology,  civics  and  his- 
tory. 

LENGTH:  One  reel;  safety 
stock;   16mm.,  sound. 

PRICE:     $50.    Discount  10%. 

TERMS:  Net  30  days.  Trans- 
liiHlation  prepaid. 


I'cir  furthei  information,  and 
a  cimipletc  list  of  classroom 
films,  write  today  to  Encyclo- 
Iiaedia  Rritannica  Films  Inc.. 
Dept.  21-L.  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS     INC. 
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PERFECT 

SOUND 

PROJECTION 

It's  the  New 

Vicfor  16mm. 

Sound  Projector 

Easy  to  set  up  and  oper- 
ate. Equipped  with  man> 
new    operating    features. 

mm 
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Film  library  of  over  2,000 
subjects      available      foi 
rental. 

-J     Ray  Swank,  Pres. 

Swank  motion  pi 

Send  for  Latest  Catalogue 

LIUKEJ,    ini,.            ST.    LOUIS    5.    MO. 

NATURAL  COLOR  SLIDES 

Write  for  catalog  of  2  x  2  inch  Kodachrome  slides 
of  present-day  Munich,  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Also, 
of  native  and  tropical  species  of  butterflies  and  moths. 

ALLEN'S  PHOTO  STUDIO 

2715  Beverly  Drive  Gary,  Indiana 


NEW    "SERIES  ONE"    BECORDIIICS 

LAUDED    BY    EDUCATIONAL    LEADERS 

Hailed  As  Outstanding   FIRST 
In   Training   Aids   For  Schools 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Guild 
Theatre,  Elizabeth  Goudy  Noel  and  William 
Bovrer,  nationally  prominent  in  the  audio- 
visual  field,  have  collaborated  on  a  remai4c- 
able  new  group  of  transcriptions.  Specifically 
created  for  classroom  use,  the  new  "SERIES 
ONE",  depicting  the  lives  of  great  Ameri- 
cans, offers  a  new  concept  of  transcriptions 
as  teaching  texts.  Each  is  a  complete  teaching 
unit. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  recordings  is 
AUDIO-GUIDE,  a  "built-in"  teacher-student 
listening  guide.  Background  material  is  in- 
cluded to  save  the  teacher's  valuable  time 
on  research.  Pre-listening  and  follow-up 
activities  are  recorded  for  use  by  students. 
The  transcriptions  are  extremely  flexible,  and 
have  diversified  application  in  the  school. 
The  dramatic  episodes  are  of  high  level 
commercial  radio  standards. 

Educational  leaders,  who  previewed  "SERIES 
ONE",  have  acclaimed  these  recordings  an 
important  step  forward  in  training  aids  for 
our  schools. 

For  conipfete  information, 
write  today  to— 

TRAINING     AIDS,     INC. 

7414  Bev«rly  Blvd.  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 

NaHonal  Disfrlbufors 


"A  film  of  deep  unders'andlng  of  a  people 
w^o  a  a  »  vital  part  of  Americ=».  It  merits  t^^e 
widest  distribution." — McManus.   Film  Editor.   PM. 

Of  THESE  OUR  PEOPLE 

The  first  screen   docu-nent  of  the  Jew  In   America 
2    reels,    B  &  W,    S~und    HORIZON    FILMS,    INC.,    DEPT.    ES 

Sale  Price $65.00    232  West   Mth   St.,   New  York   II.   N.  Y. 


including  films,  assume  more  than  their  usual  import- 
ance," the  report  stated.  "The  Germans  are  starved 
for  information  as  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  during  their  intellectual  imprison- 
ment.   They  are  eager  to  learn." 

Indiana  Visual  Education  Meetings 

Meetings  were  held  in  three  Indiana  cities  October 
24  by  the  visual  education  sections  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Association.  The  Indianapolis  meeting  fea- 
tured a  symposium  on  "Responsibilities  of  the  Director 
of  Audio- Visual  Materials"  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  L.  C.  Larson,  Director  of  the  Audio-Visual  Cen- 
ter at  Indiana  University.  Other  leaders  in  the  field 
spoke,  followed  by  a  question  period.  At  the  noon 
luncheon,  Mr.  Floyde  E,  Brooker,  Chief  of  the  Visual 
Education  Section.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  addressed 
a  group'  of  visual  education  directors  on  "Highlights 
of  the  London  UNESCO  Meeting".  The  evening  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  exhibition  of  newly  released  films 
from  the  Indiana  University  Audio-Visual  Center,  a 
classroom  demonstration,  and  a  second  address  by  Mr 
Brooker. 

At  the  South  Bend  meeting  Mr.  M.  R.  Taylor  of 
the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  discussed  "Industrial 
Films  As  They  Relate  to  Education". 

A  luncheon  program  in  Gary  featured  addresses  b} 
two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Audio- Visual  Center 
at  Indiana  University.  Dr.  Roy  Wenger  spoke  on 
"Materials  and  Methods  in  Audio-Visual  Education", 
and  Miss  Carolyn  Guss  chose  as  her  topic,  "What  Con 
stitutes  a  Weil-Rounded  Audio-Visual  Program". 

More  Than  3,000  Attend  Conference 
At  Illinois  Teachers  College 

Western   Illinois   State  Teachers   College  sponsored 
its  first  audio-visual  conference  recently.    Held  at  Ma 
comb,  the  three-day  meeting  attracted  more  than  3,000 
audio-visual  educators. 

Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio  State  University,  spoke  on  the 
place  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  education  program 
Numerous  other  speakers  addressed  panel  discussion 
groups.  These  speakers  represented  state  departments 
of  education,  public  schools,  and  commercial  firms 
They  included:  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  Illinois  State  Su 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dean  E.  Douglas, 
regional  educational  director,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America;  Paul  Kinsel,  National  Education  Association; 
L.  V.  Peterson,  director,  audio-visual  library,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  Miss  Norma  Barts,  DeVry  Visual  Aids 
counselor ;  Albert  Burgard,  assistant  Illinois  state  super- 
intendent of  schools;  William  F.  Kruse,  commercial 
representative,  Bell  &  Howell  company;  Walter  Ren- 
ner,  commercial  representative.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films  ;  and  several  city  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools. 
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SLIDES  General   Science II  rolls 

35  mm.  Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

*  {Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

FILM  Fundamentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  ior  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,  2^„°4e  Suffern,  New  York 


Kansas  Education  Association 
Hears  Dr.  Corey 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Corey,  professor  of  educational  psy- 
chology and  director  of  the  center  for  the  study  of  audio- 
visual instructional  materials  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, made  three  a])pearances  on  the  program  of  a 
sectional  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Education  Association 
in  Hays,  Kansas,  November  1.  The  subject,  "Utiliza- 
tion of  Motion  Pictures  in  Instruction,"  was  illustrated 
with  the  showing  of  a  picture  entitled  "Using  the  Class- 
room Film"  produced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Chica- 
go Laboratory  School. 

Two-Day  Conference  on  Audio-Visual 
Methods  Held  at  Tacoma 

A  comprehensive  two-day  In-Service  Teacher  Train- 
ing Conference  on  Audio  Visual  Instructional  Materials 
and  Curriculum  Improvement  was  held  at  Tacoma, 
Washington  October  17  and  18. 

A  number  of  specialists  in  the  audio-visual  teaching 
field  spoke  to  the  gathering.  The  topics  presented  at 
the  dinner  meeting  October  17  were  varied  and  brief, 
ranging  from  "Correlating  Instructional  Materials  with 
the  Curriculum  Improvement  Program"  to  "The  Selec- 
tion and  Acciuisition  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment  and 
Materials",  followed  by  a  general  discussion.  Alice  H. 
Hayden,  Director  of  Educational  Research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington's  College  of  Education,  presented 
"Overview  of  Conference".  Continuing  on  the  18th 
the  conference  visited  schools  and  heard  further  talks, 
including  an  illustrated  discussion,  "What  it  This  Thing 
Called  Audio-Visual  Education",  by  Chester  Ullin, 
Director  of  /\udio- Visual  Education  Materials.  Kitsap 
County,  Washington. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
To  Award  Scholarships 

Mr.  H.  R.  Lissack,  vice  president  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  announces  the  third  annual 
award  of  summer  tuition  scholarships  by  the  firm.  The 
scholarships  will  enable  carefully  selected  educators  to 
study  and  apply  the  most  effective  modern  methods  of 
using  instructional  motion  pictures  in  the  regular  school 
curriculum. 

Colleges  and  universities  interested  in  receiving  the 
scholarship  grants  in  1947  should  make  application  be- 
fore January  1,  1947  directly  to  Stephen  M.  Corey, 
director  of  the  center  for  study  of  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional materials  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Corey  is  chairman  of  a  committee  which  will  select  two 
educational  institutions  in  addition  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  receive  the  scholarship  grants. 

Four  other  educators  will  serve  on  Mr.  Corey's  com- 


FILM  FARS 
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fanfare  of  Applause! 


These  Ga^  Hollywood  Comedies 
Qf^  have  what  it  takes 

to  mal(e  them  tciU^f 
16  mm.  Sound  Films 


THE  DEVIL  CHECKS  UP  ...  A  fast-moving  Hal 
Roach  comedy  that  lampoons  the  axis  partners  and 
their  attempts  to  liquidate  each  other.  It  provides 
punchy  entertainment  and  uproariously  funny  com- 
edy. 
5  reels.  Running  time — 45  minutes. 

ABOUT  FACE  ...  A  riotous  comedy  in  -which  the  hilarious  ser- 
geants of   "Tanks  a   Million"   carry  on   their  famous  fun   feud. 
Packed  ^th  laughs! 
5    reels.  Running  time — 47   minutes, 

FLYING  WITH   MUSIC  .  .  .  Sweet  as  its  hit  songs,  this  colorful 

musical   features  laughs   and   melody   under  tropical   skies. 

5    reels.  Running  time — 47  minutes. 

THE   McGUERINS  from  BROOKLYN   ...  A  gay  comedy  about 
the  adventures  of   two  Brooklyn   cab  drivers  who  have  made  a 
fortune,  and  proceed   to  enjoy  it. 
5    reels.  Running  time — 47  minutes. 


For  Christmas  Shotvings  .  .  . 

HYMNALOGUES 

16mm  Sound  Films  of  Hymns 

Loved  the  World  Over 

In  Natural  Color 

Jingle  Bells    •    Silent  Night 


O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful  (Adeste  Fideles) 
Little  Town   of   Bethlehem 

It  Came  Upon  a   Midnight  Clear 

and  3  5  other  popular  hymns. 


Thsie  and   many  other  excellent   releases  are  available      miA' 
at   all   the   leading   film   Libraries — for   rental   or   sale.      |  Uw 
for  the  complete  list  of  Post  Pictures,  write  for  fREE 
Catalogue  to  Dept.  10. 


POST    PICTURES    CORP. 

723  Seventh  Avenue    •    Nev/ York  19,  N.  Y. 
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BECAUSE  —  when  you  become  acqualnied  with 
the  marvelous  performance  of  Holmes  Sound-on- 
Film  Projectors  —  the  radiance  of  the  film  projec- 
tion— the  clear,  distinct  tonal  qualities  of  the  sound 
reproduction  —  the  ease  and  quietness  of  opera- 
tion —  the  durable,  trouble-free  assembly,  you  will 
appreciate  the  many  advantages  of  owning  a 
Holmes. 


R     O     J     E     C 
C     O     M     P     A 


Manufacturers    of    16min    and    35mm    Sound-on-Film 
Projectors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  ond  Users 


1813  ORCHARD  STREET 


CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 
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Even  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
Can  Have  a  Visual  Education  Program! 

i/eJ,  indeed!  Eastm's  1947  Guidebook 
to  Instructional  Filnns  lists  329  of  the  best 
educational  films.  Of  these,  122  rent  for 
only  $  1 .00  a  school-week  (Monday  through 
Friday)  and  167  for  only  $2.00! 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 

EASTIN  PICTURES  CO.,  Dsivtinpott,  Zowra 

Send  your  tree  96-page  Guidebook  and  full  infor- 
mation about  the  Eastin  School-Week  Rental  Plan. 

NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 


1 

'talk  frna  iiMr  acrMn^ 

WITH  iTMir  quickly 

TYPEWRITTEN 

HESSACES 

10  ItDIO-HATS  fl.SO 

imith  Aaibw  w  aram. 

1 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Use  Radio-Mats — Regular  Siie  3'/4"x4" 
or  the  NEW  DUPLEX  2">2" 

on  sale  by  Theatre  Supply  Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  D.pt.  V 

222  O&kridee  Blvd.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


mittee.  They  are :  \^^  A.  Wittich,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  visual  instruction  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin's extension  division,  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  L.  C. 
Larson,  director  of  the  audio-visual  center  of  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana ;  Charles  F.  Hoban, 
Jr.,  special  assistant  in  the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Board  of  Education ;  and  Francis  W.  Noel,  chief  of  the 
division  of  audio-visual  education.  California  .State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Sacramento,  California. 

The  educational  institutions  chosen  by  the  committee 
will  themselves  select  and  award  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Film  Scholarships.  Last  year  34  educators 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  received  scholarships 
through  the  funds  made  available.  They  studied  during 
the  summer  sessions  at  the  Universities  of  Chicago, 
Wisconsin,  and  Indiana. 

Council  Against  Intolerance 
To  Assemble  Visual  Materials 

An  exhibit  at  the  Norlyst  Gallery  in  New  York,  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  against  Intolerance  will  feature 
posters,  placards,  maps,  cartoons  and  graphs,  tear 
sheets  from  books  and  magazines,  etc.  Entitled  "Toler- 
ance Can  Be  Taught"  the  exhibit  is  scheduled  to  be 
shown  in  January. 

The  assembly  of  visual  materials  will  show  the  pub- 
lic what  can  be  done  to  effect  democratic  attitudes  with 
those  materials  The  Council  is  now  asking  for  suitable 
displays.  Schools,  groups  and  churches  are  invited  to 
send  their  contributions  to  Alexander  Alland,  Picture 
Service  Director,  Council  Against  Intolerance.  17  East 
42  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Film  to  Be  Produced  on  Function 
Of  Public  Opinion  Polls 

A  film  to  inform  foreign  audiences  of  American  so- 
cial, political  and  economic  thought  will  be  the  first  of 
a  series  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  State  Department.  It 
will  demonstrate  how  views  of  the  American  people  on 
national  and  international  affairs  find  expression  and 
exert  influence  on  industry  and  in  Government  legisla- 
tion and  policies.  The  film  will  be  produced  by  United 
Productions  of  America. 

Motion  Picture  Engineers  Hear 
Papers  on  Television 

New  developments  in  television  as  applied  to  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry,  as  well  as  in  sound  recording,  high 
speed  photography,  color  films,  16mm  equipment  and 
techniques  and  new  high-intensity  illumination,  were 
revealed  at  the  60th  Semi-Annual  Convention  of  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  lingineers,  held  in  Holly- 
wood, California,  October  21  to  25. 
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Typing" 
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With  Safety- 

carfoons   and 

"Keyboard 
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Write    for    free    copy 

of   our    1947 

16mm    sound    film 

catalogue. 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 

1145  No.  Marltet  St. 
Wichita  5.  Kansas 

American  Council  on  Education  and 
Motion  Picture  Association  to  Produce  Films 

The  selection  of  topics  for  seven  educational  films  to 
be  produced  cooperatively  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Motion  Picture  Association  will  in- 
clude a  possible  series  on  democracy,  mathematics,  and 
English  speech. 

Robert  F.  Elliott  Joins  Staff  Of 
Georgia  Division  of  General  Education 

Mr.  Robert  Fletcher  Elliott  has  been  appointed  Assis- 
tant to  the  Director  in  Audio  Visual  Aids  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  General  Education,  University  System  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Elliott  served  in  the  Fleet  Air  Photographic 
Squadron  while  in  the  Xavy,  and  he  has  a  rich  back- 
ground of  technical  experience  in  the  audio-visual  field. 
He  replaces  Donald  Knox  White  who  held  the  position 
prior  to  entering  the  Army  in  1941.  Mr.  White,  upon 
his  discharge,  accepted  the  position  of  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  Visual  Education 
Dealers. 

Film  Prizes  Awarded  at  AAACE  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  won  two  first  prizes  in  the  recent 
motion  picture  contest  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Agricultural  College  Editors. 

Cornell  placed  first  in  the  color  sound  group  with  a 
film  titled,  "Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home", 
and  first  in  the  black  and  white  silent  group  with,  "Steps 
Take  Time  in  Watering  Hens".  First  place  for  silent 
color  films  was  awarded  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  at  Pennsylvania  State  college  for,  "Better 
Methods  of  Growing  Corn".  Cornell  i)laced  second  in 
this  group  with,  "Range  Rearing  and  Brooding  Chick- 
ens". Pennsylvania  State  College  won  another  first 
prize  in  the  competition  for  the  best  series  of  color 
slides.  Cornell  took  second  in  this  division,  and  the 
Extension  Service  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  third. 
Georgia's  Agricultural  Extension  .Service  won  second 
in  the  close  competition  in  the  color  sound  group  with 
their  film,  "Living  Rock".  "Dairying  in  Tennessee", 
produced  for  the  .Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  that 
state,  won  third  in  the  color  sound  division. 

Film  and  Slides  on  Iowa 

Churches,  schools,  clubs,  or  other  interested  groups 
in  Iowa  may  now  obtain  bookings  of  the  16  mm  film. 
"Our  Iowa",  and  the  2"x2"  slide  set,  "Historic  and 
Scenic  Iowa",  by  writing  either  the  Bureau  of  Visual 
Instruction,  Extension  Division,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  or  Visual  Instruction  Service,  Iowa 
State  College.  Ames. 

"Our  Iowa"  is  a  16mm  sound  film  in  color  produced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  State  Uni- 
versitv  of  Iowa  Extension  Division  for  the  observance 
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•  Motor^Driven  Forced  Air  Coolod 

•  No  Rewinding  Necessary 

•  Anastigmat  Projection  Lens 

•  Easily  Adjustable  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 
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•  Smooth,  Sharp  Focusing 

•  Instant  Framing 

•  Manumatic  Slide  Carrier 

•  Professional  Efficiency 

•  Rugged — Stable — Portable 


The  GoldE  Filmatic  enables  you  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  ail  three  types  of  still  projection  material.  Can  be  changed 
from  film  to  slide  showing  in  a  jiffy!  Permits  use  of  300  as  well 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamp  for  more  brilliant  projection  .  .  .  yet 
safeguards  precious  slides  or  film  against  heat  damage.  Cooler 
handling.  Complete  with  carrying  case. 


AIR-FLO 


STEREOPTON 


LAMP  CAPACITY 
UP  TO   1000  WATTS 


Get  brilliant  screen  images 
at  longer  projection  dis- 
tances. Blower  cooling  plus 
heat  filler  protects  precious 
slides,  lengthens  life  of  lamp, 
insures  cooler  handling. 
Shows  standard  S'i'  x  4' 
siereopticon  slides.  Choice 
of  projection  lenses.  3  ground 
and  polished  condenser 
lenses  furnished.  Very  sturdy 
and  stable. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 

1220-C  West  Madison   St.,  Chicago   7,  IHinois 

Makers  of  Quality  Projection  Eqoipment  for  Twertty-f.ve  Years 
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Maps!!    Maps!! 

66  Different  Outline  Map 
Projection  Slides 

for  your 

ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM 

NOW  I  Yoii  can  have  maps  in  exery  eUiHsrttom  at  very  lo^v 
cost  by  iisin^  these  hif^h-qusility  map  slides.  They  enn  be 
projected  on  blackboards,  paper  or  screens,  and  tracinprs 
can    be   made    ut   any   size    desired. 

Write  for  our  catalog 

TEACHING    AIDS    EXCHANGE  ^°M?d^Z^cJ{]^'^ 


LAROEI^T  SELECTION 

IGniin  Sound  Films 

EDUCATIONAL  —  RELIGIOUS 

and 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Write  for  our 
1947  Catalog 

SOUTHER]^  VISUAL  FILMS 


Shrine     Building 


Memphis     I,     Tenn. 


Our    NEW    CATALOG 

of  school  16mm.  Sound  Films 
includes: 

Educational  Features,  Major  Features,  Selected 
Features,  Serials,  Budget,  JSovelty,  Sport,  Kews, 
musical.  Travel,  Cartoons,  Comedies,  Religious  & 
Western  features. 

Write  Dennis  Friendly  Service 
for  complete  catalog 

DENNIS  FILM  BUREAU 

Wabash  •  Indiana 


VISUAL  EIIUCATOIIS 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
our  catalogue  containing  details  on 
filmstrips  covering 

over  500  f/t/es 
is  now  available- 
Detailed  information  on  individual  film- 
strips  will  be  given  from  time  to  time 
in  future  advertisements. 

COMMON    GROUND       LTD 

Sydney     Place  London,     S.  W.     7. 


of  the  centennial  of  tne  founding  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  to  serve  as  an  historical  record  of  Iowa's  achieve- 
ments. The  film  runs  thirty-two  minutes.  The  service 
fee  is  $.50. 

The  film  introduces  its  subject  with  scenes  showing 
the  beauty  and  productivity  of  the  Iowa  land,  the 
wealth  of  its  other  natural  resources,  its  citizens,  and  the 
way  of  life  of  the  state.  Shown  also  are  annual  events 
which  have  become  traditional  in  Iowa.  Among  these 
are  the  Annual  Powwow  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian 
tribes  near  Tama ;  the  tulip  festivals  at  Orange  City  and 
Pella ;  the  Iowa  State  Fair ;  and  the  National  Corn- 
husking  Contest. 

"Historic  and  Scenic  Iowa"  is  a  series  of  137  color 
slides.  Many  of  the  views  included  were  photographed 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  scenes  appearing  in  the 
motion  picture  film  described  above.  A  lecture  guide 
accompanies  the  series.    The  service  fee  is  also  $.50. 

Portland,  Oregon  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Coordinators'  Meeting 

Fifty  Audio-Visual  Aids  Coordinators  from  the 
Portland  Public  Schools  held  their  first  meeting  of  the 
year  on  October  25th  in  Portland.  Problems  relative 
to  effective  use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  were  discussed. 
The  group  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction  of  the  N.E.A.  Miss  Copenhaver  of 
Lincoln  High  School,  Mrs.  Bozarth  of  Lane  School, 
Mrs.  Krupke  of  Woodstock  School  and  Mr.  Adams  of 
Ockley  Green  School  were  elected  members  of  the 
planning  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  future 
meetings. 

Fourth  Iowa-Nebraska  Institute 

Plans  for  the  Fourth  Iowa-Nebraska  Educational 
Improvement  Institute  have  just  been  announced  by 
the  Education  Department  of  the  University  of  Omaha. 
These  conferences  deal  primarily  with  Audio-Visual 
and  Air-Age  education. 

In  past  years  the  institutes  have  been  held  while 
colleges  and  public  schools  were  in  session.  This  made 
it  impossible  for  hundreds  of  teachers  to  attend,  and 
resulted  in  many  requests  to  change  to  a  date  when  out 
state  teachers  as  well  as  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  teachers 
could  attend — to  a  time  when  even  Omaha  schools  would 
not  be  in  session, — giving  all  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
])rofit  from  the  meeting. 

The  date  has  been  set — January  2,  3,  4,  1947.  This 
is  the  last  week-end  of  vacation,  and  will,  for  the  first 
time,  give  the  institute  complete  and  exclusive  use  of 
the  campus  with  no  interference  from  classes  of  regular 
university  students. 

President  Haynes,  in  announcing  this  winter's  insti- 
tute, said,  "The  Air-Age  is  revolutionizing  not  only  our 
methods  of  transportation  but  also  our  ideas  of  geog- 
raphy, foreign  relations  and  the  social  sciences.  Audio- 
Visual  devices  are  destined  to  be  as  great  a  tool  in 
teaching  as  laboratory  methods  have  been  in  the  last 
half  century." 
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Slidefilms  Produced  by 
Britannica  Films 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  Inc. 
has  produced  and  rclca.sed  its  first  two 
series  of  instructional  slidefilms.  titled 
Kcnumal  Gciit/n'pliy — The  United  States 
and  Children  of  Many  Lands,  prepared 
from   corresponding   series   of   EB    films. 

These  filmstrips  were  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  V.  C.  Arnspiger.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  firm,  in  order 
to  provide  additional  advantages  of 
modern  visual  instructional  materials 
for  schools  which  have  no  motion  pic- 
ture projectors  and  to  help  increase 
the  value  of  instructional  sound  films 
in  schools.  .Mthough  they  arc  com- 
pact, self-contained  teaching  units.  Dr. 
Arnspiger  pointed  out,  they  can  also 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  sound 
motion  pictures  on  which  they  are 
based.  The  new  series  provides  a 
means  for  the  teacher  to  preview  sub- 
ject matter  before  the  film  arrives, 
and  for  review  ]3urposes  in  the  class- 
room after  the  motion  picture  has  been 
returned  to  the  film  library. 

Each  slidefilm  contains  70  separate 
scenes. 

Radio  Transcription  Series 
Released  for  School  Use  By 
Training  Aids,  Inc. 

A  new  series  of  radio  transcriptions 
has  been  made  available  for  educational 
use  through  Trainii-g  Aids.  Inc.,  7414 
Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  .Angeles  36,  Calif. 
Material   covered   includes: 

Captains  of  Industry,  52  subjects 
dramatizing  the  lives  of  America's  out- 
standing industrial  pioneers;  Ports  of 
Call.  42  dramatizations  of  the  historical 
highlights  and  personalities  of  various 
countries,  with  a  background  of  the 
music  of  the  country;  frontier  Fif/hiers. 
39  stories  of  early  American  explorers 
and  other  historic  figures  of  the  time 
when  America  was  being  settled;  That 
Was  the  Year.  39  stories  covering  ort- 
standing  events  and  incidents  occurring  in 
our  country's  history  from  the  year  1895 
to  1934;  Charles  Frederick  Lindstey,  a 
series  of  dramatic  readings  from  the 
works  of  the  world's  greatest  authors ; 
Leather  Stockinc/  Tales,  dramatic  readings 
by  Charles  Frederick  Lindsley  from  "The 
Deerslayer",  "The  Fast  of  the  Mohicans" 
and  "The  Pathfinder" ;  'The  ."itory  Behind 
the  Song.  39  dramatizations  of  incidents 
and  experiences  in  the  lives  of  authors 
or  composers  which  brought  forth  many 
well-known  and  beloved  songs;  Thrills 
from  Great  Of  eras  covers  many  famous 
arias  from  well-known  operas  sung  in 
English,  with  music  conducted  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Stock.  There  is  a  series  also 
ot.  Strange  Adventures  in  .Strange  Lands 
and  one  on  Origin  of  Common  .Super- 
stitions. 

These    16-inch   pressings    are    made   of 


vinylite  and  are  for   reproduction  at  33- 
1  /3  r.p.m. 

-A  catalog  is  available  listing  the  in- 
dividual  titles   in   each   series. 

RKO  1 6MM  Releases  to  be 
Distributed  Through  Its 
Own  Organization 

RKO-Radio  Pictures  is  now  handling 
its  16  mm  film  distribution  direct  through 
its  own  exchanges  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Spokesmen  of  this  major  distribu- 
ting organization  stated  that  the  arrange - 
nicnt  was  undertaken  in  order  that  the 
comp:niy  might  exercise  better  control 
over  the  circulation  of  its  16mm  releases, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  RKO 
policy  with  respect  to  the  types  of  lo- 
cations it  will  serve.  General  supervision 
of  the  new  set-up  will  be  exercised  by 
Harry  J.  Michalson,  RKO's  short  sub- 
ject manager,  with  his  assistant,  Sid 
Kramer,  in  direct  charge. 


United  World  Films,  Inc. 
Organized 

Negotiations  between  Universal 
Pictures  Company  and  Bell  and  Howell 
have  culminated  in  the  transfer  of  the 
Bell  and  Howell  F"ihnosound  Library  to 
United  World  Films,  Inc.,  a  new,  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Universal,  with 
headquarters  address  at  1250  Avenue  of 
the  .Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Kruse,  for  many  years  past 
the  head  of  the  Filmosound  Library, 
joins  the  organization  as  vice-president. 
Mr.  Kruse  stated  that  the  new  company 
represents  a  major  expansion  of  l£mni 
resources,  which  will  include  product 
released  by  Universal,  J.  Arthur  Rank, 
G-B  Instructional,  Ltd.,  and  Religious 
Films,  Ltd.,  as  well  as  independent 
product  already  handled  by  Filmoso'jnd 
Library.  For  the  present.  United  World 
Films  will  continue  the  Filmosound  Li- 
brary iiamc  and  operation  as  heretofore 
maintaining  its  established  customer  and 
dealer  relations. 
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j     Teach  MORE  students      I 
I  S-T-R-E-T-C-H  your  time  | 


USE 


MORE  AND  MORE  studcuts  Want 
language  instruction,  and 
there  are  all  too  few  new  language 
teachers.  Some  methcxl  of  stretching 
the  instructor's  time  is  therefore 
imperative. 

Language  elepartments  of  many 
leaeling  schools,  colleges  anel  univer- 
sities are  using  the  SounelScribcr 
electronic  recorder  for  language 
instruction,  for  le.sson  planning, 
elrill  and  testing.  Bee-ause  of  its 
flexibility,  SounelScriber  aids  in 
teaching  not  onl,v  phonetics,  but 
also  usage  anel  diction. 

The  SonndScriber  elee^tronic  re-- 


^UNDd^RIBER 

Tfodft  Mori 

ELECTRONIC  DISC  RECORDER 


corder  records  every  shade  of  inflec- 
tion, every  nuance  of  diction  on 
paper-thin,  unbreakable  plastic 
discs.  Thus  the  scope  and  effective- 
ness of  live  voice  instruction  is 
multiplied — and  students'  compre- 
hension is  increase>d  by  testing  their 
own  voice-recordings  on  inexpen- 
sive SoundScriber  discs. 

SounelScriber  will  instantl.v  repeat 
a  word,  a  phrase,  a  sentence  or  an 
entire  speech.  The  SoundScriber  is 
light  in  weight,  is  readily  portable 
from  one  classroom  to  another,  and 
easy  to  operate.  It  is  low  in  first 
cost  and  low  in  operating  cost. 

Write  for  complete  information 
on  the  ways  in  whie-h  the  Sound- 
Scriber is  being  used  by  leading 
schools,   e>olleges   anel   universities. 


The   SOUNDSCR'BER   CORPORATION,    Dept.    ES-3,    New    Haven    4,    Connecticut 
NAME DEPARTM  ENT 


SCHOOL- 


-ADDRESS- 
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•  A  new  set  of  color  slides  for  your  Christmas  program  — just 
released.  Made  by  a  world  famous  producer  in  beautiful  natural 
colors,  this  "packaged"  program  entitled  "Christmas  Blessings", 
solves  your  problem  for  successful  Christmas  services  this  year 
in  Church  and  School. 


Write  your 
dealer  for  a 
FREE  samplB 
copy  of  the  pro- 
gram guide  for 
"  ChristmoM 
BlessingB." 


Complete,  inspirational— a  grand  total  of  40  slides  in 
natural  color,  2x2  inches  in  size,  produced  especially 
for  worship  program  use.  "Christmas  Blessings" 
comes  with  complete  program  guide — seventy  tecita- 
tions  covering  Old  Testament  prophecies,  the  Birth 
of  Jesus,  the  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Meaninn  of 
Christmas  Today. Carefully  prepared,  strictly  Biblical 
in    content,    non -denominational    in   character — a 


Christmas  worship  service  that  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Christmas  Service  Bulletin  — a  beautiful  four- 
color  reproduction  of  a  scene  from  "Christmas  Bless- 
ings" printed  on  a  good  quality  white  paper  with  a 
special  finish  on  picture  side  and  soft  finish  for  mimeo- 
graph on  inside.  Write  your  dealer  for  your  supply. 
Also  ask  for  Christmas  cards,  beautiful  four-color 
scenes  from  the  Christmas  Story. 


M^'^co 


CHURCH. 


See   Your   Dealer  —  Order    EARLY! 

Expected  demand  for  "Christmas  Blessings"  urges  prompt  action. 
When  writing  for  sample  copy  of  program  guide,  also  ask  for 
complete  information  on  new  series  of  hymn-slides  for  Christmas, 
all  in  natural  colors  and  2x2  inches  in  size.  Project  your  favorite 
Christmas  hymn  in  color. 

Color  circular  giving  full  list  of  CHURCH-CRAFT 
Bible  Story  Slide  Sets  FREE  from  your  dealer  on  request 


PICTURES, 


New  1 6mm.  Commercial 
Kodachrome  for  Release  Prints 

A  new  16mni  Kodachrome  motion  pic- 
ture film,  yielding  release  prints  of  im- 
proved color  quality  and  offering  greater 
exposure  latitude  than  that  of  existing 
Kodachrome  Films,  has  been  announced 
by   the   Eastman    Kodak    Company. 

Designated  as  Kodachrome  Commer- 
cial Film,  the  new  film  is  designed  to 
produce  a  low  contrast  original  from 
which  release  prints  are  made.  Prints 
made  from  this  original  provide  color 
contrast  equal  to  that  of  good  originals 
made  on  other  types  of  Kodachrome. 
At  the  same  time,  the  film's  increased 
latitude  assures  proper  gradation  of 
highlights  and  shadows.  Since  previous 
types  of  Kodachrome  were  developed 
primarily  for  amateurs,  who  project 
originals,  they  were  not  designed  to  give 
quantity  release  prints  of  high  color 
quality. 

Originals  on  Kodachrome  Commercial 
Film  are  not  designed  for  projection.  A 
Kodachrome  print  is  recommended  for 
projection,  cutting,  and  editing.  Such 
a  print  may  be  ordered  at  the  time  the 
original  is  processed,  making  a  projec- 
tion print  available  when  the  original  is 
returned.  .After  the  editorial  work  has 
been  done  on  this  print,  the  original  film 
can  be  cut  to  match  it.  To  facilitate 
this,  all  Kodachrome  Commercial  Film 
is  edge-numbered  with  latent  im.age  foot- 
age  numbers   at   40-frame   intervals. 

Sound  may  l;e  recorded  on  a  separate 


film  at  the  time  the  picture  is  made  or 
may  be  recorded  before  or  after,  as 
circumstances  require.  It  cannot  be  re- 
corded directly  on  Kodachrome  Com- 
mercial Film ;  the  film  is  supplied  only 
with  perforations  on  both  sides. 

The  new  Kodachrome  Commercial 
Film  has  the  same  speed  as  Type  A 
Kodachrome,  and  is  available  only  in 
the  16-mm.  width  in  rolls  of  100  and 
200  feet. 

New  Movie  Processing  Machine 

A  new  robot  type  motion  picture 
machine,  made  famous  during  the  war 
and  since  that  time  in  the  sports' 
world,  is  getting  extensive  usage  at 
U.  S.  C.'s  department  of  cinematog- 
raphy. The  machine  is  portable  and 
may  be  used  one  day  in  the  cinema- 
tography department  and  the  ne.xt  in 
the  athletic  department,  if  desired.  It 
can  be  operated  in  broad  daylight 
without  fear  of  film  impairment.  The 
equipment  is  especially  valuable  where 
speed  is  a  factor.  The  entire  16mm  de- 
veloping process  can  be  done  in  as 
short  a  time  as  10  minutes.  Hence,  for 
example,  pictures  can  be  taken  of  the 
first  half  of  a  football  game  and  shown 
to  the  squad  at  half  time. 

The  equipment  used  during  a  recent 
football  exhibition  at  U.  S.  C.  was  a 
model  No.  11,  developed  and  produced 
by  the  Houston  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  similar  to  that  used  by  the  army 
during  the  war  for  reproducing  recon- 


naissance and  combat  pictures.  Part  of 
the  film  was  shot  from  high  up  in  the 
grandstand  and  part  from  the  sidelines. 
It  was  rushed  to  the  machine  adjoin- 
ing the  players  dressing  room  in 
"takes."  The  machine  automatically 
processes  and  dries  film  which  feeds 
onto  a  reel. 

When  squad  members  retired  to  their 
dressing  room  mid-way  of  the  game, 
approximately  200  feet  was  ready  for 
immediate  showing  to  them  and  by  the 
time  it  had  been  run  another  100  feet 
was  available.  The  last  SO  to  75  feet 
were  on  hand  in  plenty  of  time  to  com- 
plete the  showing.  A  total  of  350-375 
feet  were  shot  during  the  regulation 
first  half. 

The  machine  has  many  uses  sports- 
wise  other  than  in  actual  contest. 
Whether  in  football,  track,  swimming, 
bo.xing  or  any  other  sport  requiring 
specialized  form  or  individual  instruc- 
tion, coaches  will  be  able  to  show  their 
proteges  mistakes  on  the  screen  within 
a  matter  of  minutes  after  they  are 
committed. 

First  Post-War  Filmo 
Duo-Master  Slide  Projector 

Adjustable  condenser-lens  system, 
superior  protection  for  slides,  high-effi- 
ciency 300-watt  illumination,  color-free 
heat  filter,  and  rock  steadiness  while 
slides  are  being  changed,  are  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  Filmo  Duo-Master 
Projector  for  2"x2"  slides,  recently  an- 
nounced by  Bell  &  Howell  Company, 
Chicago.  Offered  in  a  price  range  lower 
than  that  of  the  Filmo  Slide  Master,  the 
new  projector  has  been  designed  with  the 
same  engineering  precision  and  skill  that 
characterize  the  company's  higher  priced 
models. 

Spiral-groove  microfocusing.  8-dcgree 
vertical  tilt,  hinged  lamphouse  lid,  func- 
tionally-positioned controls,  and  brown 
wrinkle     finish    are    other     Duo-Master 


Filmo  Duo-Master 

features.  Dimensions  of  the  projector 
with  5"  lens  in  position  are  13"  long,  by 
8'4"  high,  by  4  7/8"  wide.  Weight  is  5 
lbs.  A  specially-designed  compartment 
case  is  available. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Bell  and  Howell  Company,  7100 
McCormick  Rd.,  Chicago  45,   Illinois. 
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Brandon  Filmstrlp  Releases 

Three  new  filmstrip  subjects  arc  offered 
by  Brandon  Films,  1600  Broadway,  New- 
York  19.  X  Marks  the  Spot,  presents  a 
direct  approach  to  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  and  of  government  in 
tackling  the  urgent  problems  of  today. 
Told  in  story  form,  it  highlights  the  na- 
tional problems  confronting  GI  Joe  on 
his  return  to  civilian  life :  housing,  FE- 
PC,  OPA,  public  healtli.  general  welfare. 
Photographs  and  cartoons  stress  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress,  the  responsibility 
of  the  citizen  who  elects  Congress,  and 
the  importance  of  intell'gent,  informed 
voting.  Consists  of  60  frames,  with 
speechnotes  for  silent  use.  Also  available 
with  16  inch  recording  for  use  on  33'/} 
RPM  playback. 

Man  tit  the  Cage  is  a  color  cartoon 
satire,  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  perma- 
nent FEPC.  Unusual  music  treatment 
serves  to  score  the  continued  presence 
in  our  midst  of  caveman  tactics.  Granipa 
of  1,000000  B.C.,  who  has  been  at  large 
among  us  through  the  centuries,  is  seen 
stirring  fears  and  hatreds  which  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  our  20th  Century 
civilization.  The  subject,  designed  to  meet 
an  urgent  need  in  the  postwar  confusion, 
points  a  finger  at  the  dangerous  symptoms 
at  home  of  that  fascist  intolerance  which 
we  have  just  fought  abroad  in  World 
War  II.  56  frames  with  speechnotes  for 
silent  use.  Also  available  with  16  inch 
recording. 

Healthy,  Wealthy  and  Wise,  in  color 
cartoon  form,  illustrates  the  benefits  of 
the  group  health  insurance  p!an.  It  por- 
trays the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Bill 
who  failed  to  have  such  an  insurance  and 
the  experiences  of  Charlie,  who  did.  De- 
signed particularly  for  industrial  educa- 
tion programs.  71  frames.  Also  available 
with  16  inch  recording. 

OPA  Ends  Price  Control 
On  Projection  Equipment 

On  October  30th,  OPA  removed  price 
ceilings  on  all  photographic  equipment, 
including  16mm  sound  and  silent  pro- 
jectors, as  well  as  still  projection  equip- 
ment. These  items,  OP.^  explained,  were 
found  to  be  unimportant  in  business  or 
living  costs,  or  supply  was  found  to  be 
in  approximate  balance  with  demand. 

More  Than  25%  War  Veterans 
On  Bell  &  Howell  Payroll 

Having  achieved  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  company  in  the  United 
States  to  win  the  "veterans  flag" 
awarded  by  the  National  Association 
of  Personnel  Directors  in  conjunction 
with  the  Disabled  Veterans  of  .Amer- 
ica, Bell  &  Howell  Company  recently 
announced  that  for  several  months  it 
has  had  in  excess  of  25%  of  world 
war  veterans  in  its  employ. 

Specializing  in  on-the-job  training, 
the  Chicago  firm  has  found  that  signif- 
icant numbers  of  returned  service  men 
and  women  acquired  new  skills  while 
undergoing  military  and  naval  train- 
ing. 
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YOUR  PUPILS  WILL  WANT  TO  BE 

Good  Citizens «»« Good  Neighbors 

!ACH-0-FlLMSTRIPS  ^  ^      ^M|      ■■      WM     ^^     ^ 


Teach  -  O  -  Filmstrips 
are  particularly  valua- 
ble for  classroom  use  be- 
cause they  make  learn- 
ing and  teaching  easier. 
Each  filmstrip  was  con- 
ceived, planned  and 
written  by  experienced 
teachers. 

Each  is  a  self-con- 
tained teaching  unit  with 
motivation,  concept 
teaching,  problems  and 
questions  for  discussion. 
Combined  with  unbreak- 
able vinyliie  Teach-O- 
DlSCS  they  constitute  an 
integrated  sight  and 
sound  teaching  device 
that  produces  splendid 
classroom  results.  The 
two  kits  described  on 
this  page  are  excellent  ex- 
amples. You  may  order 
them  in  coupon  below. 


*"^  /it     A /It  FRIENDSHIP  KIT:  A  gioupolaudio- 

jfJ9  Sfg^/l  (t'       §  visual  teaching  aids  based  on  Irving 
g        tl/lf  ^Uffrl  I  Caesar's  sensational  book  "Sing  a 

'  ,1  tl/JlXS^^      '-A^i    Song  of   Friendship."    19   delightful 


SAFETY  KIT:  Another  group  of  audio- 
visual teaching  aids  based  on  the  Irving 
Caesar  book  of  19  songs.  These  deal  with 
safety  habits  and  help  develop  an  alert, 
safety  -  conscious  attitude.  For  Primary 
Grades. 

Kit  is  made  up  of   (a)  f 

5  black-and-white  Teach- 
O-FlLMSTRIPS— $3  each, 
(b)  2  unbreakable  vinylite 
1 2-inch  double-face  Teach- 
O-DISCS  in  album  $6,  (c) 
the  book,  "Sing  a  Song  of 
Safety"  containing  words 
and  music  of  the  19  songs 
fully  illustrated.  School 
Price,  $1.25.  Full  Kit  Price, 
$22.25.  Use  coupon  at  right 
to  order. 


and  easily-understood  songs  that  stress 
the  importance  of  World  Friendship 
and  Human  Rights.  For  use  in  Middle 
Grades. 

Kit  is  made  up  of  3  main  elements: 
(a)  5  color  Teach-O-Filmstrips — 
$5  each,  (b)  4  unbreakable  vinylite 
12-inch  double-face  Teach-O-Discs 
in  album,  $12,  (c)  The  book,  "Sing  a 
Song  of  Friendship"  containing  words 
and  .music  of  19  songs  fully  illustrated. 
School  Price,  $1.50.  Full  Kit  Price, 
only  $38.50. 


TEACH-0-FllMSrRIPS  READY  SOON 

Primary  Arithmetic  ( for  use 
in  Primary  Grades ) ._  6  film- 
strips,  black  and  white. 

$18.00 
Community  Helpers  (for 
use  in  Primary  Grades),  6 
filmstrips,   black  and  white. 

$18.00 
American  History  (for  use 
in  Middle  Grades),  8  film- 
strips,  black  and  white. 

$24.00 
English  Literature  (for  use 
in  Junior  and  in  Senior  High 
Schools).  3  filmstrips,  black 
and  white  .  $7.50 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (for  use 
in  Junior  High  Schools),  5 
filmstrips,  color     .      $25.00 


TEO-OFUMs™' 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
DIVISION 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  PUBLISHING  CO.  ESI! 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.V. 

I  WISH  TO  ORDER  the  audio-visual  teaching  aids  checked 

below : 


FRIENDSHIP  KIT 

□    5   TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 

in  color.  4  12-inch  double- 
face  records,  and  Irving  Cae- 
sar's "Sing  a  Song  of  Friend- 
sh\p"-CompleleKil,S38.50 


SAFETY  KIT 

D  5  TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
in  black-and-white,  2  12- 
inch  double -face  records, 
and  Irving  Caesar's  "Sing  a 
Song  of  Safety"— Complete 
Kit.   $22.25 

I  wish  to  order  the  following  separate  elements  of  the 
FRIENDSHIP  or  SAFETY  kits:  (prices  are  listed  in  descrip- 
tion above)    


n  payment  enclosed       n  C.O.D.       D  BILL 
Please  send  me  information  about; 

a  TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS  Q  Portable  Electric  Phono- 

TEACH-O-DISC Classroom  graph  and  Dual-speed 

Recordings  machines    (33-1/}    and 

D  Tri-Purpose  Projector  78  r.p.m.) 

Name /  Teach 

Name  of  School 

School  Address 

Cily Z««« Sua*. 
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EXPLAINETTE"IOO" 
In  Production 

Operadio  Manufacturing  Co.,  St. 
Charles,  111.,  producers  of  sound  slide- 
film  equipment  lias  in  production  their 
new  model  EXPLAIN ETTE  "100", 
a  unit  designed  and  engineered  for 
small  and  medium-sized  audiences. 
The  company  announces  that  it  in- 
corporates many  new  features  to  make 
it  more  compact,  portable,  and  efficient 
in  operation,  and  that  utilization  of  ad- 
vanced technirjues  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics will  guarantee  fine  performance. 

NAVED  Ac+ivI+Ies  Planned 
At  Board  Mee+inq 

Plans  for  additional  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Association  of 
Visual  Education  Dealers  were  made 
by  the  Association's  Board  of  Directors 
at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  last  month, 
it  was  announced  by  Bernard  A,  Cou- 
sino  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  President  of  the 
Association.  Among  the  new  activities 
are  a  Newsletter  for  members;  an  "ar- 
ticle-of-the-month"  reprint  service,  by 
which  significant  articles  on  visual 
education  will  be  available  in  quantity 
reprints  for  distribution  by  members; 
and  a  nation-wide  series  of  regional 
meetings  for  discussions  of  trade  prac- 
tices and  similar  problems,  to  begin  in 
December, 

Evidence  of  the  Association's  growth 
was  presented  in  a  report  by  Don 
White,  NAVED  Executive  Secretary, 
which  revealed  that  the  Association 
has  admitted  87  visual  education  dealer 
members  within  the  past  nine  months, 
53  of  them  at  this  meeting.  The  Asso- 
ciation's rolls  now  list  220  voting  mem- 
bers, 180  associate  (non-commercial) 
members  and  14  advisory  (manufac- 
turer-producer)   members. 

The  Association  plans  to  produce 
several  important  publications.  The 
first,  a  membership  directory  and  buy- 
ers' guide,  will  be  oflf  the  press  short- 
ly. Following  this  will  be  a  Visual 
Education  Industry  Blucbook.  listing 
all  models  and  makes  of  visual  educa- 

),  T,  Davis  (center)  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  receives 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  from  Bernard  A,  Cousino, 
JAVED  President.  Witnessing  the  presentation,  at 
ight.  is  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  President  of  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica  Films. 


. ...  -J.--. J, J      ^^H 

Mi 

■■■ 

Expla-nette  "100" 
tion  equipment  with  1947  trade-in 
prices.  A  NAVED  Annual,  to  serve 
as  a  yearly  reference  and  information 
source,  will  be  initiated  during  1947. 
The  Board  of  Directors  approved 
general  plans  for  the  1947  NAVED 
Convention  and  Trade  Show,  which 
is  to  take  place  .'\ugust  4-6  at  the  Sher- 
man Hotel,  in  Chicago.  The  1947  pro- 
gram will  devote  increased  emphasis 
to  the  informal,  open-forum  discus- 
sions which  proved  so  popular  at  the 
1946  convention. 

Special  Luncheon 

At  a  surprise  luncheon  held  the  same 
day  as  the  Board  meeting,  D.  T.  Davis, 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  received  a  "Certif- 
icate of  Appreciation"  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  NAVED.  The  special 
certificate  was  awarded  "in  recognition 
of  outstanding  services  to  the  visual 
education  industry  and  to  this  Asso- 
ciation by  President  Bernard  A.  Cou- 
sino. More  than  20  audio-visual  indus- 
try notables  witnessed  the  presenta- 
tion. 

Davis  is  president  of  the  D.  T.  Davis 
Company,  with  offices  in  Lexington 
and  Cincinnati.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Visual  Education  Dealers  since  its 
founding,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
has  served  in  turn  as  its  secretary- 
treasurer,  vice-president,  and  president. 
During  his  term  recently  completed  as 
president,  the  Association  experienced 
a  50%  gain  in  membership  and  an 
equal  expansion  of  its  services  toward 
the  advancement  of  visual  education. 

Commenting  on  the  award,  NAVED 
President  Cousino  said,  "No  award, 
and  certainly  no  words  of  mine,  can 
adequately  express  the  debt  owned  to 
D.  T.  Davis  by  the  visual  education 
industry  for  his  leadership  and  hard 
work  in  shepherding  this  Association 
through  the  difficult  years  of  its 
growth.  This  certificate  can  only  be 
a  small  gesture.  D.  T.  Davis'  real 
reward  is  the  knowledge  that  his  un- 
selfish labors  have  resulted  in  the 
building  of  a  great,  nation-wide  trade 
association — dedicated  to  better  distri- 
bution and  use  of  the  powerful  audio- 
visual teaching  tools,  to  the  end  that 
your  child  and  mine  may  have  a  better 
chance  in  life  through  better  educa- 
tion." 


Encyclopaedia  Bri+annica  Films 
Elects  New  President 

C.  Scott  Fletcher  executive  director 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, and  former  general  sales 
ir.anager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  elected  president  of  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films  Inc. 
Fletcher  succeeds  E.  H.  Powell,  films 
company  president  since  1943  who  \'< 
now  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors. 
Powell  is  also  president  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  Inc.  Other  execu- 
tives of  the  instructional  films  com- 
pany will  continue  their  present  duties. 
Under  Fletcher's  presidency  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films  plans  a 
large-scale  program  of  expansion  and 
intensification  of  all  its  visual  educa- 
tional activities.  While  Flncyclopaedia 
Britannica'  already  has  the  largest  li- 
brary of  instructional  films  in  the 
world,  it  plans  as  the  first  point  in  its 
expanded  program  to  increase  its  year- 
ly rate  of  production  of  new  teaching 
films  from  the  present  24  films  a  year 
to  between  42  and  52  annually,  Fletcher 
announced. 

In  order  to  extend  the  advantages 
of  instructional  films  to  all  groups  out- 
side of  schools,  E.  B.  Films  are  no 
longer  restricted  to  sales  to  schools. 
All  organizations  which  can  use  films 
for  education  of  trainees  or  adults  may 
now  purchase  them. 

In  the  home,  too.  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films  will  expand  its  program 
of  utilization,  Fletcher  announced,  to 
encourage  parents  to  show  their  chil- 
dren films  which  are  tied  in  with  the 
school  curriculum  but  which  children 
do  not  see  because  of  the  shortages 
of  visual   education   funds  in   schools. 

E.  B.  Films  is  also  planning  expan- 
sion of  its  production  of  other  visual 
aids,  such  as  film  strips  and  Koda- 
chronie  slides. 

Fletcher  entered  the  automobile  busi- 
ness in  .'Vustralia,  his  native  country,  in 
1921  after  graduation  from  Newing- 
ton  College,  Sydney.  He  served  as  spe- 
cial representative  for  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  Tasmania  until  1929  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  At  that 
time  he  was  named  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  Studebaker  Export 
Corporation,  and  for  the  next  six  years 
spent  most  of  his  time  travelling  about 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany. In  1933  he  became  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion of  Canada,  and  shortly  afterwards 
came  back  to  the  head  office  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana.  In  1937  Fletcher  be- 
came general   sales  manager. 

In  1942  Fletcher  was  named  director 
of  the  Field  Development  Division  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Fletcher  relied  heavily  on  sound 
education  slide  films  in  a  drive  to  orga- 
nize 3,000  communities  so  that  busi- 
nessmen in  them  would  make  plans 
for  peacetime  expansion  of  production 
and  employment.  In  1944  he  became 
executive   director   of   the   CED. 
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or  Student  Operation 


The  DP  300 


The  DP  300  will  make  your  visual  education 
program  a  simple  school  day  routine,  because  any- 
one can  operate  it.  Sensational  refinements  in  design 
by  precision  craftsmen  have  eliminated  mechanisms 
which  have  heretofore  complicated  the  use  of  a  slide 
and  slidefilm  projector.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  units  to 
operate,  for  only  the  DP  300  has  Simplified  Controls. 
See  your  Visual  Education  dealer  or  write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  112. 


•  Focus-Finder  automatically 
centers  slides. 

•  Micro-Focus  knob  focuses 
with  micrometer  exactness. 


Gear-driven  wheel  tilts  unit 
up  and  down. 

Control  knob  reverses 
slidefilm  safely. 


Prices:  With  5"  Anastigmat  Lens 
Without  Case  $77.50  With  Case  $86.00 

(5"  Anastigmat  Coated  Lens  $6.00  extra 


THREE    DIMENSION    COMPANY 


4555-59  West  Addison  Si 


"PROJECTORS  VV/TH  S/AIPl/f/EO  CONreOtS" 


Upon  his  resignation  from  the  ex- 
ecutive director's  post,  Fletcher  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  CED  and  also  a  member 
of  its  National  Research  and  Policy 
Committee. 

Slldefilms  on  Basic  Bird  Study 

.\  new  series  of  six  discussional  slide- 
films,  Basic  Bird  Studies,  lias  been  pro- 
duced and  made  available  by  The  Jam 
Handy     Organization.     This    scries,    a 


unit  of  the  Science  Adventures  group, 
provides  the  teacher  or  lecturer  with  a 
comprehensive,  carefully  planned  foun- 
dation for  the  study  of  bird  life  and 
may  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  general 
science  course.  This  series  is  mere  than 
a  mere  group  of  bird  photographs — 
it  is  a  time-saving  teaching  and  stu  !y 
■'tool"    complete   in   itself   and   yet   de- 


signed to  tie  in  with  reading  materials, 
experiments  and  field  trips  where  pro- 
grams permit.  Subjects  are:  "Struc- 
ture of  Birds,"  "Adaptation  of  Birds," 
"Birds'  Nests,"  "Migration  of  Birds," 
"How  Birds  Serve  Man,"  "Helping  the 
Birds."  For  details,  write  to  The  Jam 
Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,   Detroit   11,   Michigan. 

"Telefilm"  for  Television 

A  new  motion  picture  film  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  telecasting  of 
public  events  within  a  few  hours  of 
their  occurrence  and  produces  im- 
proved television  images  has  been  in- 
troduced to  the  New  York  television 
audience  in  a  joint  Du  Pont-NBC 
demonstration   over   station   WNBT. 

Newscameramen  from  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  used  the  new 
"Telefilm"  to  make  pictures  of  a  full 
dress  parade  and  presidential  color 
ceremony  in  Washington.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  ceremony  the  exposed 
stock  was  developed,  flown  to  New 
York,  and  used  in  negative  form  with 
the  WNBT  television  film  camera  re- 
versing the  image  electrically  to  its 
positive  form.  Pictures  of  the  event 
were  broadcast  just  a  few  hours  after 
coverage  had  been  completed.  This  film 
carries  a  special  emulsion  to  pick  up 
detail  in  both  highlights  and  shadows 
of  outdoor  scenes,  according  to  Du 
Pont   film  technicians.    This  emulsion 


was  developed  as  a  result  of  intensive 
research  at  the  Du  Pont  laboratories 
in  Parlin,  New  Jersey. 

The  new  film  is  now  available  for 
immediate  use  in  the  television  indus- 
try. 

DeVry  Record  Turntable 

A  new  record  turntable,  powered  by  a 
heavy  duty  "Green  Flyer"  niotor,  and 
operating  at  both  33-1/3  r.p.m.  is  an- 
nounced by  DeVry  Corporation,  1111 
.\rmitage  A\e.,  Chicago  14,  as  available 
for  immediate  delivery.  Pick-up  and  tone 
arm  are  said  to  embody  the  latest  in 
design  and  engineering  principles.  F'or 
1(),=;-12()   volts,  «)  cycle   A.   (^   operation. 


DeVry  Record  Player 
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S  V  E  Filmstrlp  Releases 

Latest  filnistrip  subjects  offered  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  100  E. 
Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  include  a  series 
of  four  on  Conditioning  Excrcises^  in- 
corporating calesthenics  widely  used  in 
tlie  United  States  Army.  Exercises  pre- 
sented are  "Bend  and  Reach",  "Squat 
Thrust",  "Rowing",  "Bottoms  Up", 
"Squat  Bender",  "Pushups",  "Side  Ben- 
der", "Body  Twist",  "Turn  and  Bounce", 
"Squat  Juniper",  "Trunk  Twister".,  "Sta- 
tionary Run''  and  "8-Count  Pushup." 
In  An  Introduction  to  19//i  Century 
American    Literature    carefully    selected 


From  "Hunting  Waterfowl  with 
A  Camera" 

scenes  present  background  material  for 
study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  out- 
standing American  authors  of  that  per- 
iod. Hunting  Watcrjowl  With  a  Camera 
include  hard  to  get  shots  of  wary  water- 
fowl. Methods  of  refining  and  processing 
iron  and  steel  are  shown  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Processes,  one  of  SVE's  Applied 
Science  Series.  Another  subject  in  this 
same  series  is  Plastics  which  depicts  the 
various  steps  in  tiie  manufacture  of  plastic 
products. 

RCA  Victor  Presses  Its 
One  Billionth  Record 

An  achievement  in  American  industry 
as  well  as  in  the  musical  history  of  this 
country  was  chalked  up  on  October  9 
when  RCA  Victor  pressed  its  one  billionth 
plionograi)h  record  at  the  company's  plant 
in  Camden.  New  Jersey. 

The  historic  record  is  a  performance  of 
"SemiJor  Fidelis"  and  "Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever"  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra,  Serge   Koussevitzky  conducting. 

In  accepting  the  record,  Frank  AI.  Fol- 
som,  F^xecutive  Vice  President  in  charge 
of  the  RC.\  Victor  Division,  told  em- 
ployees gathered  to  witness  the  event  that 
phonograph  records  "have  brought  pleas- 
ure and  enjoyment  to  people  of  all  a.ges 
and  all  creeds  in  all  nations." 

Pointing  out  that  as  far  back  as  1911 
Victor  had  pioneered  in  instituting  music 
appreciation  classes  in  .schools,  he  declared 
that  today  these  courses  are  standard  in 
most  of  the  school   systems  of  America. 

Mr.  F'olsom  took  the  occasion  to  rn- 
nounce  that  RCA  Victor  this  year  plan- 
ned to  introduce  a  complete  basic  record 
library  for  elementary  .schools.  This 
will  comprise  21  alhuir.s  cjf  newly  recorded 
music    which    provides    tcacl.crs    v.ith    a 


modern  tool  to  carry  on  well-rounded 
musical  activities  in  their  classes,  he  said. 

To  signalize  the  event,  RCA  Victor,  it 
was  announced,  will  issue  the  recording 
of  "Semper  Fidelis"  and  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever"  on  non-breakable,  plastic 
material,  the  first  single  Red  Seal  De- 
Luxe  record  issued  by  the  company. 

The  first  Victor  records  were  made  in 
1898  when  the  late  Eldridge  Johnson 
converted  his  small  tool  shop  to  the 
manufacture  of  talking  machines.  Unable 
to  convince  the  musical  artists  of  that 
era  to  consider  the  talking  machine  and 
records  as  more  than  toys,  Johnson  never- 
theless persisted  and  was  finally  rewarded 
when  F2nrico  Caruso  in  1906  agreed  to 
record  regularly.  Other  artists  soon  fol- 
lowed. Today,  RCA  Victor's  roster  of 
famous  classical  and  popular  recording 
aitists  totals  more  than  60. 

New  AMPRO  Equipment 

Two  new  projectors  are  currently 
announced  by  the  Ampro  Corporation, 
2835  North  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 
18.  One  is  the  Amprosound  "Cen- 
tury 10"  16  mm  sound  film  projector. 
Operating  at  sound  speed  only,  it  is 
described  as  "light  and  compact"  with 
simplified  design  to  ensure  the  utmost 
in  16  mm  sound  projection  where 
features  such  as  still  pictures,  reverse 
operation,  and  the  combination  of  si- 
lent and  sound  speeds  are  not  consid- 
ered essential.  Features  automatic  re- 
wind, easy  threading  system,  quick 
centering  tilting  knob,  and  centralized 
panel  control  Uses  standard  prefo- 
cused  lamps  up  to  and  including  1000 
watts;  micrometric  lamp  adjustment 
aligns  lamp  filament  with  optical  sys- 
tem both  laterally  and  vertically. 
Equipped  with  super  2-inch  F  1.6 
coated     lens.       R(;tating    type    of     sound 


Ampro    Century    16mm    Projector 

drum  avoids  sliding  action  between 
drum  and  film,  thus  prolonging  film 
life  and  maintaining  quality  of  sound. 
Curved  film  guides  arc  enqiloyed  l)e- 
fore  and  after  sound  drum  to  eliminate 
weaving  and  "belt  action".  Has  12 
inch  permanent  magnet  dynamic  speak- 
er. Operates  on  60  cycles  AC  only. 
105  to  125  volts,  altliougli  it  can  be 
used  with  a  converter  or  inverter  on 
DC.  Complete  equipment  housed  in 
two  cases. 


Dual-Purpose    Amproslide    Model 

The  other  is  a  dual-purpose  slide 
projector  designated  as  Amproslide 
^fodel  30-D,  which  accommodates  both 
2x2  slides  and  35  mm  strip  films. 
Features  emphasized  in  the  announce- 
ment are  newly  designed  curved  film 
guideways,  which  permit  easy  thread- 
ing of  filmstrips;  automatic  snap-ac- 
tion self-centering  slide  carrier,  which 
operates  conveniently  with  one  hand, 
and  is  designed  to  permit  convenient 
removal  and  insertion  of  slides  without 
fingers  touching  slide  surface;  fast 
action  up  and  down  tilting;  a  lift-off 
case  which  leaves  projector  mounted 
on  base  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Equipped  with  5-inch  F:3.5  anastigmat 
lens.  Coated  lens  also  available;  300- 
watt  lamp.  Operates  on  105  to  125 
volts  AC  or  DC. 

Brandon  Returns  from  Abroad 

Thomas  J.  Brandon  has  returned 
after  a  three-month  survey  of  the  film 
industry  in  England,  France,  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany.  Mr. 
Brandon  is  Chairman  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  Relations  Committee  of  the  F'ilm 
Council  of  America.  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  Film  Council,  First  \'ice- 
President  of  the  National  Association 
of  \'isual  Education  Dealers,  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  recentlj-  orga- 
nized Film  .Alliance  of  .America. 

Radiant  Moves 

The  general  offices  and  factory  of 
ivadiant  Manufacturing  Corp.  of  Chicago, 
niaXers  of  projection  screens  for  every 
purpose,  are  now  located  at  2o27  W. 
Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago.  The  move 
represents  an  expansion  of  facilities  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  the  firm's 
protiuct. 

Castle  Plugs 
Government  Films 

\  isual  education  dealers  are  reminded, 
by  Eugene  \V.  Castle,  of  the  continued 
availability  and  importance  of  tl'.e  gov- 
ernment produced  industrial  training 
films.  .As  schools  are  reoiK'ning  many 
in.quiries  and  orders  are  reported,  part- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  distribution  of  32.- 
000   special    government    film   catalogues. 
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Film  Advisory  Service 

Offering  a  film  advisory  service  to 
manufacturers,  advertising  agencies  and 
public  relations  films,  Film  Coun- 
selors, consultants  on  films  for  in- 
dustry, has  opened  offices  at  366  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
The  new  organization  offers  three  ma- 
jor services :  surveys  to  study  the  pos- 
sible application  of  films  to  an  advertis- 
ing or  training  problem ;  supervision  of 
film  production;  and  film  distribution 
and  utilization  planning. 

Film  Counselors  is  headed  by 
two  veterans  who  were  associated,  be- 
fore the  war,  with  The  March  of  Time, 
producers  of  entertainment  and  com- 
mercial films.  Will  A.  Parker  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  Pictorial  Service 
where  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mak- 
ing all  types  of  films.  Gordon  L.  Hough 
supervised  the  production  of  films  in  the 
U.    S.    Navy    Photographic    Service. 

Films+rip  for  History  Teachers 

A  new  filmstrip  visualizing  The  New 
Jersey  Campaigns  has  been  produced  by 
Fact  Films,  29  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City.  This  is  one  in  a  series  on 
American  history  which  is  planned  for 
release  during  the  school  year.  The 
filmstrip  vitalizes  the  role  of  George 
Washington  in  this  critical  phase  of  the 
War  for  Independence.  It  will  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  history  teachers  in  New 
Jersey  schools  and  is  intended  primarily 
for  their  use. 

Dr.  Louis  S.  Goodman  is  serving  as 
educational  consultant  for  the  producers. 

TWA  Appoints  Films 
Manager 

Frank  H.  Hargrove,  formerly  associate 
producer  of  Films  for  Industry,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  motion  picture  manager  of 
TWA,  Trans  World  Airline,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  J.  C  DeLong,  TWA 
director  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Hargrove  is  to  make  a  survey  of 
business  groups,  educational  and  frater- 
nal organizations  to  determine  what  air- 
line subjects  are  of  most  interest  to  their 
members.  He  will  then  coordinate  pro- 
duction of  TWA  educational  films  along 
those   lines. 

Consulting  Firm  Formed 

\isual  Educational  Consultants,  Inc., 
('.escribed  as  an  organization  of  special- 
ists in  the  field  of  teaching  aids,  has 
established  offices  at  245  West  S.Sth  St., 
New  York  19.  It  offers  guidance  on 
the  problems  of  planning,  production,  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  visual  aids. 
Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  formerly  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive director.  Dr.  Partridge  has  been 
active  in  the  field  of  visual  education 
for  more  than  a  decade.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  initiating  and  developing 
the  visual  education  program  of  the 
Bov    Scouts    of    America,    has    acted    as 


consultant  on  visual  education  to  youth 
organizations,  schools  and  industries, 
and  has  taught  courses  in  visual  educa- 
tion to  teachers.  During  the  war  he 
was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a 
research  psychologist  and  was  also  ac- 
tive in  the  training  program  for  Naval 
Air    Gunners. 

Normer  L.  Gill  Mississippi 
Representative  for  E.B.F. 

Normer  L.  Gill  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  newly-established  audio- 
visual department  of  the  Mississippi 
School  Supply  Company,  116  East  Fourth 
St.,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  recently  named 
state  representative  for  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films. 

Gill,  for  the  past  year,  has  been  state 
director  of  audio- visual  education.  In 
his  new  position  he  will  assist  schools, 
administrators  and  teachers  in  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance  and  expansion  of 
their    audio-visual    instruction    programs. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  now 
has  approximately  500  motion  pictures 
covering  nearly  every  subject  taught  in 
schools  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  These  films  have  been  trans- 
lated into  11  foreign  languages  and  dis- 
tributed in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

Pictorial  Opens  Chicago  Office 

Harold  Baumstone,  vice-president  of 
Pictorial  Films,  Inc.,  RKO  Building, 
Radio  City,  N.  Y.,  announces  the  open- 
ing of  Pictorial's  first  branch  office — 
as  of  October  1,  1946— in  the  Kimball 
Bldg.,  25  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
111. 

This  new  office  will  be  the  Midwest 
sales  office  for  Pictorial's  home  and 
educational  8  and  16mm  movies,  with 
Lawrence  Goldberg  in  charge  as  Sales 
Manager. 

Veteran  Unit  Starts  Production 

Four  filmslides  on  current  affairs  head 
the  list  of  general  releases  in  production 
by  Current  History  Films,  New  York, 
a  veteran-staffed  production  unit  organ- 
ized by  men  who  did  film  work  for 
fraternal  and  public  affairs  groups  be- 
fore the  war,  and  produced  visual  aids 
while  in  the  armed  forces.  Their  first 
production,  United  Nations  Charter,  was 
completed  while  one  staff  member  was 
still   an   overseas   GI.    Others   are: 

(a)  Road  to  Freedom— e.  documented 
treatment  of  American  Negro  his- 
tory with  script  by  Earl  Conrad, 
featured  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Defender. 

(b)  Health  and  Security  for  America— 
presentation  of  social  security  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell   Bills. 

(c)  Big  Business  Is  Your  Business- 
effect  of  trusts  and  monopolies  on 
American  life,  based  on  latest  U.  S. 
government   reports  and   surveys. 

(d)  Medical  Insurance  —  Pathzvay  to 
Health— ftlmiVtde  story  which  out- 
lines this  program  of  health  protec- 
tion for  all  the"  people  and  methods 
proposed  to  achieve  it. 
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■  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY, 
1801  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  has 
added  the  following  GB  Instructional, 
Ltd.  releases  to  its  Filmosound  Li- 
brary: 

French  "U" — 10  min.  Shows  a  class 
of  boys  taught  the  action  of  the  mouth, 
lips  and  tongue  for  correction  pronun- 
ciation of  the  French  vowel  "U". 

La  Gare — 10  min.  Expressions  prac- 
ticed in  actual  use  at  a  French  rail- 
way station,  together  with  words  and 
phrases  commonly  used  by  travelers. 
Demonstrations  in  these  films  are  by 
Monsieur  E.  M.  Stephan,  Lecturer  in 
French  at  University  College,  London. 

Association  Football — a  series  of 
seven  single  reelers  on  soccer  football. 
British  stars  of  the  sport  demonstrate 
in  detail  the  art  and  sequence  of  "Kick- 
ing", "Ball  Control",  "Goal-keeping 
and  Throwing-in",  "Defense",  "At- 
tack", "Tactics",  "Training  and  Prac- 
tical Hints". 

■  BRANDON  FILMS,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York,  reports  release  of  new 
subjects: 

Spotlight  on  the  Balkans — 1  reel. 
Once  called  the  powder  keg  of  Europe, 
the  Balkans  are  shown  in  their  own 
national  development  and  in  their  stra- 
tegic importance  in  the  game  of  power 
politics.  Animated  maps  depict  the  im- 
perialist struggle  from  the  days  of  the 
Ottoman  and  Austrian  empires  through 
the  British  bid  for  sea  power  and  the 
Suez,  the  German  drang  nach  dem  Os- 
ten,  the  threat  of  Czarist  Russia. 

Guilty  Men — 1  reel.  Showing  the 
Nurnberg  trials  in  session,  interspersed 
with  scenes  of  the  actual  crimes  com- 
mitted. Presents  a  record  of  procedure 
unique  in  international  law  and  justice 
— the  trial  of  international  war  crim- 
inals in  orderly,  rational  manner.  Suit- 
ed for  lecture  forums  and  discussion 
groups. 

Both  of  these  films  are  from  The 
World  in  Action  Series,  produced  by 
the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada, 
and  "  distributed  by  Brandon  Films 
through  a  national  network  of  service 
points. 

■  UNION  FILMS,  Room  800,  1507 
M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
is  handling  the  distribution  of  a  po- 
litical action  film  released  by  the 
United  Electrical  Workers,  CIO,  en- 
titled: 

Deadline  for  Action  (40  min.) — 
pointing  out  the  role  labor  can  play  in 
building  a  better  Congress.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Bill  Turner,  a  union  man 
facing  the  first  postwar  year,  his  share 
in  labor's  progress,  and  the  threats  to 
that  progress  represented  by  a  reac- 
tionary   Congress. 


■  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNI- 
CA  FILMS  INC.,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  reports  new  releases: 

Eggs — Ireel.  The  story  of  egg  pro- 
duction. Emphasizes  use  of  techno- 
logical methods  in  modern  large-scale 
egg  farming.  Shots  made  inside  laying 
houses  show  care  and  feeding  of  large 
flocks,  and  the  camera  was  trained  on 
open  nests  and  trap  nests  to  show  how 
eggs  are  gathered,  cooled  immediately, 
then  candled,  graded,  cleaned  and 
packed  for  market. 

Making  Cotton  Clothing — 1  reel. 
Story  of  a  child's  cotton  print  dress 
from  the  designing  of  the  original  to 
the  pressing  and  packing  of  large  quan- 
tities of  garments  in  a  modern  garment 
factory.  Emphasizes  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  workers  and  ma- 
chines. A  sequel  to  the  film  "Cotton" 
which  shows  the  making  of  cloth. 

Paper — 1  reel.  Making  of  paper  from 
start  to  finish.  Scenes  show  paper  be- 
ing made  into  items  familiar  to  chil- 
dren. Entire  picture  is  a  pictorial  ex- 
position of  modern  technology  at  a 
child's  level  of  interest  and  understand- 
ing. 

Meeting  the  World — 1  reel.  Shows 
how  the  human  infant,  entering  the 
world  as  a  helpless,  dependent  orga- 
nism, is  transformed  into  a  member  of 
society  by  the  way  he  is  treated  and 
cared  for.  Shows  effects  on  infant's 
personality  of  feeding,  care  and  love. 

■  BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  includes  among  new 
productions: 

Man — One  Family — 2  reels.  For 
2,000  years  the  cross  has  been  the  sym- 
bol of  human  brotherhood,  but  Fas- 
cism created  a  new  symbol — the  crook- 
ed cross — and  with  it  the  doctrine  of 
the  master  race.  This  film  is  a  con- 
vincing refutation  of  the  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  racial  distinc- 
tion. That  the  so-called  superiority  of 
one  group  of  peoples  has  no  scientific 
basis  is  ably  proved  by  the  film's  two 
advisers.  Dr.  Julian  Huxley  and  Prof. 
J.  B.  S.  Haldane. 

Children's  Charter — 2  reels.  Outlines 
the  effects  of  the  Education  Act  of  1944 
on  the  future  education  of  children  in 
Great  Britain.  Its  object  is  to  give 
every  child  an  equal  chance  and  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  that  branch  of 
training  which  is  most  suited  to  his 
capabilities — to  encourage  him  in  the 
things  he  can  do,  rather  than  penal- 
ize  him   for   the   things   he   cannot   do. 

It  Began  on  the  Clyde — 2  reels. 
During  the  war  thousands  of  workers 
had  to  stand  up  the  strain  of  harder 
work  and  more  difficult  conditions  than 
ever  before.  The  strongest  became 
tired.  The  doctors,  too,  worked  under 
difficulties.      In    Scotland,    the    Emer- 


gency Service  Hospitals,  set  up  for 
war  casualties,  were  able  to  supply 
space  and  staff  to  look  after  the  work- 
ers and  to  check  disease  in  its  early 
stages.  In  this  film,  a  harassed  family 
doctor  and  his  patient,  a  rundown 
shipyard  worker,  provide  the  story  of 
this  new  project. 

The  Story  of  Money — 2  reels.  Traces 
the  history  of  present  day  monetary 
systems  from  the  earliest  days  of  bar- 
ter up  to  the  complexities  of  modern 
banking. 

■  CASTLE  FILMS,  INC.,  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York  20,  is  currently 
releasing  1946  editions  of: 

News  Parade  of  the  Year.  In  this 
tenth  annual  edition  of  the  review  of 
world  events,  are  pictured  important 
developments  incident  to  the  aftermath 
of  war  as  well  as  the  spectacular  atom- 
ic  bomb   tests  at   Bikini. 

Football  Parade  of  the  Year  covers 
highlights  of  the  most  important  col- 
lege games. 

The  Night  Before  Christmas,  a  visual 
interpretation  of  the  famous  poem.  On 
the  silent  version  the  verses  are  super- 
im.posed  on  the  scenes. 

All  three  of  these  subjects  come  in 
8  mm,  16mni  silent  and  16mm  sound. 

■  HOFFBERG  PRODUCTIONS, 
620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  report 
the  following  new  releases: 

Animal  Oddities — 10  min.  Portrays 
little-known  facts  about  animals  from 
the  Jurassic  period. 

The  Enchanted  Valley— 10  min.  Pic- 
turesque hills  and  dales  which  reveal 
the  beauty  and  rustic  splendor  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps. 

Land  of  Eternal  Silence — 10  min. 
The  glittering  grandeur  of  the  "white 
giants"  of  Greenland. 

Story  of  the  Violin — 16  min.  Con- 
struction of  the  violin  by  the  delicate 
hands  of  a  master  craftsman,  ending 
with  renditions  by  the  world-renowned 
violinist,    Jacques    Thibault. 

Otchi-Tchomiye  (Dark  Eyes) — 16 
min.  Visual  interpretation  of  the  story 
told  in  the  popular  gypsy  song.  Por- 
trayed by  gypsy  people. 

Some  of  these  subjects  are  also  avail- 
able in   Spanish  and  German  editions. 

■  SWIFT  AND  COMPANY,  Chica- 
go 9,  have  edited  their  feature  length 
picture  on  the  life  of  Gustavus  Frank- 
lin Switt  and  the  development  of  the 
meat  industry  into  a  45-minute  16mm 
sound  version  for  public  showings, 
retaining   the    same   title: 

Red  Wagon — a  historical  romance 
portraying  the  period  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  the  East  and  the  opening 
of  the  west  in  the  19th  Century.  Film 
sequences  include  cattle  roaming  the 
Western  plains,  early  railroads  span- 
ning the  continent,  the  early  telegraph, 
cowboys  singing  around  the  camp- 
fire,  the  financial  panic  of  1893.  Pro- 
duced in  Hollywood  with  a  cast  from 
major   studios. 
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Frank  Sinatra 

starring  in  RKO's  film  on  racial  tolerance 

''The  House  I  Live  In'' 


ONCE  you  see  and 
hear  this  magnifi- 
cent 16mm  film, 
we  think  you  will 
quickly  agree  that 
no  organization 
can  afford  to  miss 
it.  It  is  a  powerful 
emotional  appeal  for  racial  and  democratic 
tolerance.  The  members  of  your  audience 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  over  the  lesson 
it  teaches  as  they  are  about  Frank  Sinatra. 
The  famous  song  of  democratic  thought 
which  gives  the  film  its  title — and  its  force 
— is  beautifully  sung  by  Sinatra  to  a  group 
of  youngsters.  Produced  by  Frank  Ross,  di- 
rected by  Mervin  LeRoy,  and  released  by 
RKO,  this  picture  is  not  only  outstanding 
entertainment,  but  an  extraordinary  force 
for  good.  Rental  price  for  this  ten-minute 
film  is  only  $1.5  0. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS  -A  wide  selection  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  (formerly  knows  as  Erpi  Classroom  Films) — Over  fifty  1-reel  sub- 
jects on  Biology,  Economics,  Geography,  Geology,  Government,  History,  Nature 
Study,  Sports,  and  Vocations — $1.50  each. 

THE  MARCH  OF  TIME— JVOW  AVAILABLE— Tvientysix  The  March  of  Time 
subjects — Rental:  13  minutes  or  less,  $2.00;  14  minutes  or  more,  $3.00  (write  for 
descriptive,  illustrated  booklet).   Special  series  rate. 

TEACHING  FILM  CUSTODIANS  SUBJECTS— Over  a  hundred  classroom  subjects, 
including  literary  classics,  from  the  studios  of  Columbia  Pictures,  M-G-M,  Para- 
mount, RKO,  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  and  Warner  Brothers,  made  available  through 
Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  as  a  public  service. 

NEW  JULIEN  BRYAN  PRODUCTIONS—Seven  new  Julien  Bryan  productions 
on  Poland  and  Russia  (write  for  descriptive,  illustrated  folder). 

ALSO — SELECTED  ENTERTAINMENT  FILMS: 

Features      *      Cartoons      *      Comedies 

A     HUNDRED     FREE     FILMS! 


Write  for  the  1946-1947  edition  of  the  CATALOG  OF  SETECTFD  AfOT'ON  PTCTHRES.  listinc  over  1300  films,  to  Dept.  "B". 
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■  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  has  released 
three  new  sound  films  on  milk  pas- 
teurization. Prints  are  available  from 
the  district  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  from  Castle  Films, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
Titles  are: 

Milk  Processing— 24  min.  Covers 
the  handling  and  pasteurization  of  milk 
by  the  holding  process,  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  vat-type  pas- 
teurizer, and  the  importance  of  guaran- 
teeing safe  milk. 

Cleaning  Equipment  and  Containers 

— 28  min.  Demonstrates  methods  for 
the  cleaning  and  bactericidal  treatment 
of  cans,  bottles  and  other  equipment, 
following  the  routine  of  flush,  scrub, 
rinse,  and  sterilize. 

You  and  Your  Job — 10  min.  Em- 
phasizes and  illustrates  the  concept  that 
well-trained,  responsible  men  are  es- 
sential in  the  production  of  safe  pas- 
teurized milk. 

■  AMERICAN  FILM  SERVICES, 
INC.,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington  5,  D.  C.  is  distributing: 

Trigger  Happy  Harry,  a  National 
Rifle  Association  release  on  safety  in 
the  use  of  firearms.  Produced  in  Ko- 
dachrome,  the  film  emphasizes  five  ma- 
jor precepts  of  gun  safety. 


■  OFFICIAL  FILMS,  25  West  25th 
St.,  New  York  19,  reports  current  re- 
leases: 

Undersea  Life — The  wonder  and 
terror  that  lie  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

Giants  of  the  Sea— A  Visit  to  the 
Bay  of  Magdalena,  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  showing  man's  battle  to  cap- 
ture monsters  of  the  deep. 

A  series  of  Hymns  with  the  words 
superimposed  on  pictorial  backgrounds 
is  also  in  production  by  Official  Films. 
Latest  subjects  completed  are  "In  the 
Garden,"  "I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story", 
and  "Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River". 
T  hey  are  sung  by  a  professional  choral 
group  of  eight  voices,  directed  by  Bob 
Bowman.   Available  also  in  color. 

A  new  Christmas  Carol  series,  sung 
by  a  professional  choristers,  and  filmed 
against  pictorial  settings  matching  the 
mood  of  the  music,  includes  "Come 
AH  Ye  Faithful",  "It  Came  Upon  a 
Midnight  Clear"  "Hark  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing",  and  "Silent  Night." 

■  PRINCETON  FILM  CENTER, 
Princeton,   N.  J.  will  distribute: 

Treasure  from  the  Sea,  a  Walt  Dis- 
ney Technicolor  film  produced  for  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company.  The  film 
will  outline  the  many  future  possibil- 
ities of  magnesium  for  consumer  and 
industrial  use. 


■  U.  S.  MARITIME  COMMISSION, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  reports  release 
of: 

Hannibal  Victory — 60  min.  A  docu- 
mentary story,  produced  in  color,  of 
the  voyage  of  the  SS  Hannibal  Victory 
from  San  Francisco  across  the  Pacific 
to  Eniwetok,  Lingayen  Gulf,  and  Ma- 
nila. 

■  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICAN  SHIPPING,  INC.,  1809 
G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  an- 
nounces availability  of: 

America  Sails  the  Seas — 30  min.  The 
first  all-color  motion  picture  to  be  pro- 
duced about  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  It  is  described  as  complete 
with  dramatic  characterizations,  narra- 
tion and  thematic  music. 

■  AETNA  LIFE  AFFILIATED 
COMPANIES,  Hartford,  Conn.,  have 
made  five  new  films  which  are  avail- 
able for  booking  through  agents  of 
the  company.  Comprising  an  outdoor 
recreational  safety  series,  three  sub- 
jects, in  full  color,  16mm  sound,  deal 
respectively  with  fishing,  boating  and 
hunting,  as  indicated  by  the  titles : 

Hook,  Line — and  Safety — empha- 
sizes to  fishing  enthusiasts  the  impor- 
tance of  observing  the  common-sense 
rules  of  safety. 

Safety     Ahoy — offers     helpful     sug- 
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gestions  for  the  handling  of  small 
craft  and  rules  for  avoiding  collisions. 
Aim  for  Safety — suggests  safety 
procedures  for  all  who  engage  in 
hunting. 

Partners  in  Production — a  color 
subject  dealing  with  industrial  safety — 
is  directed  at  the  human  element, 
stressing  the  importance  of  employee 
cooperation. 

Friend  or  Foe — on  fire  prevention — 
illustrates  ways  in  which  the  average 
householder  can  take  action  against 
home   fires  and   safeguard   themselves. 

Entertainment  Films 

■  OFFICIAL  FILMS,  25  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  19,  includes  among 
latest  short-subject  releases,  three 
subjects  in  its  "Tiny  Tot"  cartoon 
series  of  imaginative  stories  combining 
real-life  boy  and  girl  actors  with  ani- 
mated animal  characters: 

Along  Came  a  Duck — Freddy  Frog 
tells  a  little  boy  of  his  adventures  and 
friendship  with  a  runaway  duck. 

Grandfather's  Clock — Old  Grand- 
father    Clock     is     alarmed     when     he 


Child  Actors  in  "Tiny  Tot"  Series 

catches  a  little  boy  and  girl  breaking  a 
clock,  and  chimes  out  a  story  in  which 
they  learn  about  all  clocks  and  what 
makes  them  tick. 

A  Little  Bird  Told  Me — Little  sister 
finds    brother    in    the    jam — because    a 


little  bird  told  her.  They  find  out  the 
secret  of  how  little  birds  always  know 
everything. 

New  straight  cartoon  subjects  are: 
Uncle  Tom  and   Little   Eva— Hilar- 
ious  satire   of   Uncle   Tom's   cabin. 

Gay   Gaucho — South    of   the   border, 
Gaucho  Brownie  Bear  rides  the  range 


to  see  his  senorita  and  gets  tangled  up 
v/ith  a  bandit. 

All  subjects  are  available  in   16  mm 
sound  and  silent,  and  in  8  mm. 

■  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY, 
1801  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  re- 
ports the  following  new  Universal  fea- 
tures available  for  approved  non-theat- 
rical  audiences: 

Patrick  the  Great — 9  reels — a  musi- 
cal comedy  starring  Donald  O'Conner. 

Destiny — 7-reel  story  of  a  blind  girl 
able  to  see  good  in  hard-driven  victim 


of  circumstances  about  to  take  the 
criminal  path.  Gloria  Jean  plays  the 
girl. 

Swing  Out,  Sister — 6  reels — with 
Rod  Cameron.  Frances  Raeburn  and 
Billie  Burke.  Breezy  story  about  young 
heroine  who  sings  in  a  night  club 
when  she  is  supposed  to  be  studying 
opera. 

I'll  Remember  April — 6  reels — with 
Gloria  Jean  and  Kirby  Grant.  Combi- 
nation of  music,  romance  and  drama. 

Sing  a  Jingle — 6  reels — in  which 
hero,  a  radio  crooner  (Allan  Jones), 
drops  out  of  sight  when  army  "physi- 
cal" rejects  him  and  is  re-discovered 
putting  on  morale  show  in  war  plant 
where  he  is  employed. 

Catalogue 

British  Information  Services,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  lists  83 
subjects  in  its  new  catalog.  Brief  synop- 
sis given  on  each.  A  new  classified  index 
assists  readers  to  locate  subject  matter 
quickly.  Covers  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects including  international  afTairs, 
British  domestic  policy,  colonial  develop- 
ment, education,  science,  etc.  Available 
from  B.  I.  S.  office  and  also  from  British 
Consulates  throughout  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Treasury  to  Release  Film 
"America  the  Beautiful" 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  has 
announced  the  availability  of  its  first 
peacetime  16nim  motion  picture, 
"America  the  Beautiful"  to  responsible 
groups  and  organizations,  rental  free. 
The  film  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  Department  by  Warner 
Brothers  Pictures,  Inc. 


Hollywood  Film  Enterprises 
To  Release  Instructional 
Films  in  Kodachrome 

The  first  subject  in  its  new  series  of 
some  IS  instructional  sound  films  produced 
in  color  has  been  released  by  Hollywood 
Film  Enterprises.  6060  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hol- 
lywood  28,   Calif. 

Titled  Chilean  Nitrate — Gift  of  a  Des- 
ert, it  is  the  story  of  Chile's  Nitrate  in- 
dustry. Introduces  the  subject  by  portray- 
ing the  legendary  story  of  the  discovery 
of  nitrate  of  soda  by  Indians,  then  pro- 
ceeds with  a  factual  visualization  of  the 
mining,  refining  and  transportation  of  this 
world-wide  important  product.  Makes  a 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
Chile's  economy  and  her  relationship  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  booklet  describing  this  and  addi- 
tional subjects  to  follow  is  available  on 
request. 

Vice-president  of  Hollywood  Film  En- 
terprises and  head  of  its  Educational 
Division  is  Harry  C.  Grubbs,  widely- 
known  in  the  visual  field  through  his 
former  longtime  executive  connection  with 
Erpi  Classroom  Films  where  he  served  as 
vice-president  and  director  of  distribution. 

Pictorial  Films  to  Produce 
Government  Documentaries 

Milton  J.  Salzburg,  president  of  Pictor- 
ial Films,  Inc.,  RKO  Bldg.,  Radio  City, 
New  York,  announces  that  his  company 
has  concluded  arrangements  with  Post- 
master General  Robert  E.  Hannegan  to 
begin  the  production  of  a  short  subject 
educational  documentary  film  which  will 
visualize  the  history  and  functions  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Department.  This 
picture  will  be  the  first  of  series  to  be 
produced  by  Pictorial  Films,  Inc.  on  each 
of  the  Presidential  Cabinet  Offices. 

This  new  series  will  be  released  by 
Pictorial  Films,  Inc.  through  its  regu- 
lar non-theatrical  channels. 
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AN  OFFER  . . . 

TO  OBTAIN    FREE 

YOUR  COPY  OF 

THE  NEW  22ND  EDITION 

"1000  and  ONE" 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films 

Larger,  more  complete  than  ever . . .  this  latest  edition  of  "1000 
and  ONE".  Here's  everything  you'll  want  to  know  about  over 
6300  non-theatrical  films — synopsis  of  contents,  length,  distribu- 
tor, silent  or  sound — everything  . . .  classified  for  quick  reference 
under  175  subject  headings,  completely  cross-indexed.  Once 
you've  used  "1000  and  ONE"  you'll  try  never  to  be  without  it. 
It's  indispensable  to  Directors  of  Visual  Education,  School  Ad- 
ministrators, Supervisors  and  Teachers,  Program  Chairmen,  etc. 

HERE'S  HOW  . . . 

PRE-PUBLICATION  OFFER 

Our  estimated  publication  date  is  November  30th.  All  NEW 
subscribers  to  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  magazine,  and  all  cur- 
rent subscribers,  will  be  sent  a  FREE  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE" 
if  we  receive  the  request  BEFORE  publication.  It's  that  easy  to 
obtain  the  latest,  best  edition  of  "1000  and  ONE".  If  your  sub- 
scription has  expired,  renew  it  TODAY.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
one  year;  $5.00  two  years.  Canada,  $3.50  one  year;  $6.00  two 
years.   Foreign,  $4.00  one  year;  $7.00  two  years. 

AFTER  PUBLICATION 

When  "1000  and  ONE"  leaves  the  presses,  the  standard  price  will  be  $1.00.  We've  sold  thousands 
upon  thousands  for  a  dollar — why  not  get  YOUR  copy  with  our  compliments?  But  you'll  have  to 
hurry.    Write  today  .  .  .  Now. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   SCREEN 

64  East  Lake  Street  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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FILMS 

ABB»clatlon  Films 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York   17 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
351   Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
(See  advertisement  on  pai?e  545) 
Aator    Pictarea    Corporation 

130  W.    46th   St.,  New   York    19,  N.   Y. 
(Spe  advertisement  on  pagre  5431 
Bniler   Film    Service 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 
404    N.    Goodwin    Ave.,    Urbana,   111. 
Bray  Stndioa,  Inc. 

729   Seventh  Ave.,   New  York   19 
Castle  Films,  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
Catholic  MoWea 

220   W.   42nd   St.,   New  York   18,   N.   Y. 
1409   79*h   St.,  North  Bergen,  N.   J. 
Collins  Motion  Picture  Service 

502%  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Community  Movies 

1426   W.   Washington   St. 

Charleston   2,  W.  Va. 

Coronet  Instructional  Films 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 
(See  advertisement  on  page  490) 
Dennis   Film   Bureau    Wabash,  Ind. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  636) 
DeVry   School   Films 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
Eastin  Pictures  Co. 
Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  534) 
Eastman  Kodalc  Stores,  Inc. 
Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  531 ) 
Film   Alliance    of    America,    Inc. 

1600   Broadway,   New   York   19,   N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  523) 
Films,  Inc. 

330   W.    42nd   St.,   New  York   18,  N.   Y. 
64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 
109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
101  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  529) 
Films  of  The  Nations,  Inc. 

18  W.  66th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  495) 
Fryan   Film   Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
GallaKher  Film  Service 

123    S.    Washington,   Green  Bay,   Wis. 
General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534  13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Holfbere  Productions,  Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  627) 
Institutional   Cinema   Service,   Inc. 

1560    Broadway,   New    York    19,   N.    Y. 
International  Film   Bureau 

S4   Ea.st  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,   111. 
International   Film   Fnnndntion,  Inc. 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisemnnt  on  inside  back  cover) 
Knon-ledee    Builders 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
(.See  advertisement  on  page  525) 
Kuns  Motion   Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Iienis  Film   Service 

1145  N.   Market  St.,  Wichita  5,  Kan. 
(Pee  advertisement  on  page  535) 
Locke  Film  Library 

129  W.  Michigan,  Kalamazoo  9,  Mich. 
.MoKull's  Inc. 

68   W.   48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
K^ational    Film    Service 

14    Glenwood    Ave.,    Raleigh,   N.    C. 
309  E.   Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Omciai    Films,    Inc. 

25    W.    45th    St.,    New    York    19,    N.    Y. 
Photoart  Visual   Service 

844  N.  Planklnton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Pictorial    Films   Inc. 

R.K.O.  Building,  Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  488) 
Post  Pictures  Corporation 

723  Seventh  Are.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  533) 


The  Princeton  Film  Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Simmei-Mescrvey 
321  S.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  485) 
Southern   Visual   Flints 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  536) 
Swank's  Motion   Pictures 

620  N.   Skinner  Blvd.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  632) 
Teaching  Aids  Exchange 
Box   1127,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  536) 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc. 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20 
(See  advertisement  on  page  530) 
Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

2718  Beaver  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Williams,   Brown   and   Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Young   America   Films,   Inc. 

18  E.   41st  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Art  Zeiller  Audio-Visual  Aids 
868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro   Corporation 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  18 
(See  advertisement  on  page  521) 
Bell  A  Howell   Co. 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13 
(See  advertisement  on  page  493) 
Calhoun   Company 

101    Marietta   St.,   NW,   Atlanta   3,   Ga. 
1110%  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Collins  Motion  Picture  Service 

502%   St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore   2,  Md. 
Community   Movies 

1426  W.  Washington  St. 
Charleston  2,  W.  Va. 
DeVry  Corporation 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,   Chicago   14,  111. 
Eastman    Kodak    Stores,   Inc. 
Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gnilagher   Film    Service 

123    S.    Washington,   Green   Bay,   Wis. 
General   Films,  Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156   King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  .Vve.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes   Projector  Co. 

1813   Orchard   St.,   Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  534) 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp, 

28   E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(Seo  advertisement  on  page  527) 
Knnz  Motion  Picture  Sen-ice 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Mogull's   Inc. 

68  W.   4Sth  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Natco,  Inc. 

505  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago  12. 
(See  advertisement  on   pages   486-7) 
Photoart  Visual   Service 

844  N.  Planklnton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Raike  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan   Visual  Aids   Ser^-ice 

409   Harrison   St.,  Davenport,   la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449   W.    42nd   St.,    New   York    18,   N.   Y. 
Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Uldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  636) 
Victor  Animntograph    Corp. 
Davenport,   Iowa 

(See   advertisement   on    inside   front   cover) 
Visual  Education  Incorporated 
12th  at   Lamar,  Austin,   Tex. 
602  N.   St.   Paul,  Dallas   1,   Ttex. 
4431  Foard  St..  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
3905   S.   Main,   Houston   4,   Tex. 
Williams,   Brown  and   Earle,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia    Pa 
Words  &  Music  by  Mal4ory  Chamberlin. 

162  Madison,   Memphis  3,   Tenn. 
Art   Xeiller  Audio-Visual  Aids 
868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

The  Soundscriber  Corporation 

New  Haven   4,   Conn. 

(Sec  advertisement  on  page  537) 
Training  Aids,  Inc. 
7414  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  532) 


Da-Lite  Screen   Co.,  Inc. 

2723   N.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago  39 
{fiff  advertisement  on  page  492) 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cr.I. 
Mognll's  Inc. 

68   W.   48  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
National  Film  Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago   11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on   outside   back  covet ^ 
Southern  Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenr 
(See  advertisement  on  page  536) 
Williams,   Brown   and   Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Popular  Science  Pnbilshingr  Co. 

353   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York   10,  N.    .' 
(See  advertisement  on  page  539) 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See    advertisement    on    outside    baclt    co\ 
Visual  Sciences,  Suffern,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  533) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Young  America  Films   Inc. 

18  E.   41st  St.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Allen's   Photo   Studio 

2715   Beverly   Drive,  Gary,  Ind. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  532) 
Church-Craft  Pictures,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

(tee  advertisement  on  page  638) 
Hirsch    &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klein   A    Goodman 

18   S.    10th   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100    E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

SLIDES  (Sfandard  31/4x4) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5.  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  527) 
Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadvllle,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  496) 
Radio-Mat    Slide   Co.,   Inc. 
222  Oakridge  Blvd. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  ^ 

(See  advertisement  on  page  534) 
Ryan   Visual   Aids   Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
Slidecraft    Company 

257    Audley    St.,    South    Orange,   N 

SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American    Optical   Co. 

Buffalo    11,   N.    Y. 

(^ee  adviTtisement  on  page  519) 
BauKch  *  Lomb   Optical  Co. 
Rochester  2,  N.   Y.  • 

e-'ee  advertisement  on  page  491) 
Cbns.  Beseler  Company  .  •'■ 

243    E.    23rd   St.,   New   York   10,   N.   T. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  498) 
DeVry  Corporation 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
General    Films,   Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
1&6    King   St.,    W.    Toronto,    Ont. 
Golde  Manufacturing  Co. 

1220  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  7  « 

(See  advertisement  on  page  535)  tf 

Hirsch  A  Knye  . 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal 
Keystone   View   Co. 

Meadville.   Pa.  « 

(See  advertisement  on  page  496) 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio  St.,  Chicago    11,   in. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
RaIke  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal 
Ryan   Visual  Aids   Service 

409   Harrison   St.,  Davenport,  la. 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Slirlne  Bldg.,  Memphis  2.  Tenn. 
mi.  '^1"  advertisement  on  page  536) 

Three  Dimension  Company 

500  N.   Dearborn   St.,  Chicago   10 
■n^iii.    '^™  advertisement  on  page  641) 
Williams,   Brown   and    Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestrtut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OR  THOUSANDS  OF  YEARS  teaching  had  changed  but  little  .  .  .  always  the  class 
at  the  feet  of  the  teacher,  hearing,  and  thus  learning.    For  thousands  of  years, 
earnest  teachers  have  given  their  all  to  carry  learning  to  students,  with  little  or 
no  aid  other  than  voice  and  ear. 

But  today,  modern  science  has  given  us  the  sound  picture,  and  with  it,  a  dramatic, 
compelling  aid  to  pedagogy  heretofore  unknown.    Today,  with  the  flick  of  a 
switch,  history,  geography,  science  and  a  thousand  other  subjects  leap  to  life 
before  the  students'  eyes.  What  a  marvel  it  is !  And  educational,  instructive 
films,  shown  with  the  Victor  Animatophone,  are  clearer,  more  brilliant, 
more  faithful  to  original  sound. 

Is  your  school  using  this  modern  pedagogical  development?  Is  your  school 
Victor  equipped  ? 


VICTOR 
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CHILDREN    OF   RUSSIA  ...  RUSSIAN   CHILDREN'S   RAILWAY 

POLAND...  HOW   RUSSIANS   PLAY  ...  MARY  VISITS   POLAND 

and 
PEOPLES  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


For  the  PURCHASE  of  these  subjects  write  us  for  the  names  of  author- 
ized dealers  in  your  territory. 

For  the  RENTAL  of  these  films  at  nominal  costs,  consult  your  nearest 
Film  Rental  Library. 

Write  today  for  an  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  our  complete  list 
of  films  on  Russia  and  Poland. 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,   Inc. 
1600  Broadway,  Suite   1000  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Visual  Aids  Promote  Intercultural 
Education  in  Rural  America 

How  Agricultural  Extension  work  can  bring  education  for  peace  to  a  third  of  the  nation. 


A  TEACHING  technique  which  has  tremendous 
possibiHties  in  creating  good  will  and  perhaps 
ultimate  world  peace,  is  beginning  to  attract 
wide  attention — namely,  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  pro- 
moting intercultural  education.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  discussion  we  shall  consider  only  its  application 
to  agricultural  extension  work  carried  on  in  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States.  The  term  "visual  aids"  in 
its  broadest  sense  suggests  anything  that  can  be  seen 
and  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  ideas.  From  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  of  promoting  inter-group  education, 
probably  the  three  most  important  "aids"  are  movie 
films,  colored  slides  and  filmstrips.  We  shall  consider 
only  these  here. 

In  the  last  hundred  years 
the  world  has  become  smal- 
ler partly  because  of  the 
rapid  development  of  com- 
nnmications.  We  may  ex- 
pect a  continuation  of  this 
trend.  Since  nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  than  the 
assumption  that  being  close 
necessarily  means  being 
friendly,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly imperative  that 
hatred,  prejudice,  jealousy 
and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween groups  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  or  eliminated 
if  possible.  The  film  has 
been  listed,  along  with  press 
and  radio,  by  Lazarsfeld 
and  Knupfer  in  Linton's 
book  "The  Science  of  Man 
in  the  World  Crisis,"  as  a 
factor  in  bringing  the  world 
closer  together.  Now  per- 
haps  the   film,   and   these 

other  media,  can  teach  the  people  how  to  live  with- 
out race  riots,  Jim  Crowism,  economic  discrimina- 
tion, social  favoritism  and  other  minority  group 
problems.  Public  education  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nize these  problems  in  a  limited  way.  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  schools  are  taking  steps  to 
teach  the  facts  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
questions  involved.  Other  institutions  like  the  church 
are  also  contributing  to  a  solution  of  the  minority  group 
problems. 

But  intergroup  education,  to  be  effective,  must  reach 
a  large  percentage  of  the  people  of  a  nation ;  this  :s 
especially  true  in  a  democracy.     And  here  is  where 


Vyy  ITH  this  issue  (Volume  XXV.  Number  10) 
VV  Educational  Screen  completes  its  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  continuous  publication.  We  feel  the 
urge  to  celebrate— despite  these  troublous  times  in 
an  ailing  world. 

We  hereby  emit,  therefore,  the  joyous  announce- 
ment that — barring  acts  of  God,  printing  troubles, 
paper  shortages,  staff  vacancies,  etc. — a  very  special 
issue  is  planned  for  January,  1947,  to  be  known  as  the 
SILVER  JUBILEE  NUMBER 

It  will  bs  the  first  issue  of  Educational  Screen's 
second  quarter-century.  It  will  be  nonchalantly  opti- 
mistic if  not  exuberant,  in  the  full  conviction  that 
the  present  palaverings  of  the  world's  political  char- 
latans and  industrial  egotists  are  but  transient  tribu- 
lations in  the  irresistible  forward  march  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  and  its  education. 

The  audio-visual  achievement  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years  may  prove  pallid  and  paltry  beside  that  of  the 
next  twenty-five.  The  Jubilee  Number  will  be  offered 
merely  as  a  milepost  of  transition  from  the  dim  past, 
through  the  dark  present,  to  the  bright  future  of  this 
nation  and  the  world.  N.  L.  G. 


GERALD    R.    McKAY 

Department  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Minnesota 


agricultural  extension  can  function  widely.  The  agri- 
cultural extension  service,  with  headquarters  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  workers  in  every  state  serving  as  county  agents, 
4-H  club  leaders  and  home  demonstration  agents  who 
spend  their  time  and  efforts  in  bringing  better  living 
to  farm  families.  At  least  a  third  of  the  United  States 
citisens  are  included  in  the  groups  with  which  these 
12,000  agricultural  extension  employees  work.  Many 
of  the  rural  inhabitants  are  beyond  the  reach  of  schools, 

churches  or  other  groups 
which  might  be  carrying  on 
a  program  of  intercultural 
education. 

From  3,035  extension  of- 
fices, in  virtually  every 
county  in  the  nation,  4-H 
club  agents  go  out  to  work 
with  two  million  rural  boys 
and  girls  who  make  up  the 
160,000  dubs  of  the  coun- 
try. These  club  members 
have  a  definite  program 
of  self  and  community  im- 
provement through  educa- 
tion and  cooperation.  That 
the  4-H  boys  and  girls  are 
interested  in  promoting  bet- 
ter relations  between  groups 
is  indicated  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  "guide  posts"  in 
their  current  program  of 
work — "Improving  commu- 
nity life  and  serving  as  citi- 
zens  in   maintaining  world 


peace."  During  the  past  eight  years  an  older  group  of 
young  people,  also  sponsored  by  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service,  has  become  prominent  in  many  counties. 
The  organization,  known  as  Rural  Youth,  carries  on  a 
threefold  program  which  includes  education,  recreation 
and  coinmunity  service.  Its  members  are  rural  young 
men  and  women  over  19  years  of  age.  County  agents 
work  with  these  folks  who  are  just  beginning  to  establish 
families  and  take  their  places  in  community  life.  Home 
demonstration  work  brings  the  extension  service  in 
contact  with  thousands  of  farm  women  through  cook- 
ing, sewing  and  other  homemaking  classes. 
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The  cotnity  agent,  himself,  who  supervises  all  of  this 
work  in  each  county,  is  often  called  upon  to  act  as  ad- 
viser to  many  farm  organizations  and  local  groups  such 
as  Farm  Bureaus,  Granges,  Cooperative  buying  and 
selling  agencies  and  agricultural  improvement  clubs. 
Frequently  he  works  quite  closely  with  the  programs 
carried  on  locally  by  other  government  agricultural 
agencies  such  as  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Because  of  all  of  these  contacts  with  rural  people,  both 
young  and  old,  the  agricultural  extension  workers  have 
a  highly  strategic  position  for  carrying  on  intercultural 
education.  Almost  all  of  these  workers  are  college 
trained  and  their  tenure  is  long  enough  so  that  they 
have  not  only  the  education  and  ability  but  also  the  ex- 
perience needed  to  do  a  good  job  of  promoting  better 
group  relations.  Some  have  recognized  the  need  in 
this  direction  already  and  are  doing  something  about 
it. 

The  use  of  projected  visual  aids  in  intercultural  edu- 
cation is  relatively  new,  however.  Of  the  three  pro- 
jected aids  mentioned,  16  mm.  movies  probably  offer 
the  greatest  possibilities  in  the  field.  Motion  pictures 
for  mass  education  have  perhaps  two  potential  advan- 
tages. First,  they  enable  the  audience  to  visualize 
relationships,  causes  and  effects,  and  social  problems 
more  quickly  and  efficiently  than  is  possible  by  any 
other  means.  Second,  a  well  executed  movie  can  make 
the  audience  identify  or  associate  themselves  with  the 
problems.  The  audience  participates  emotionally  with 
the  actors  in  the  picture.  A  single  film  has  been 
known  to  change  the  hair-do  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  girls  of  our  country.  Rulon,  Vickery  and  Cole 
and  others  have  found  that  movies  have  a  profound 
effect  on  peoples'  emotional  reactions.  Movies  tend  to 
make  situations  real.  For  example,  a  film  showing  a 
mob  or  lynching  party  in  action  will  change  an  abstrac- 
tion to  a  real  life  situation  demanding  social  action. 
Pictures  such  as  Fury,  One  Tenth  of  a  Nation,  and 
Black  Legion,  shown  in  commercial  theaters,  have  had 
an  immeasurable  effect  on  racial  attitude  and  feeling 
toward  crime. 

The  war  gave  great  impetus  to  the  use  of  films  in 
promoting  international  understanding.  One  hundred 
million  people  in  foreign  countries  have  been  regularly 
seeing  the  films  put  out  by  our  office  of  War  Infor- 
mation. Five  of  the  largest  news  reel  companies  in 
the  country  pooled  their  resources  to  accomplish  this 
feat.  Undoubtedly,  the  finest  example  of  the  films 
produced  was  the  Why  We  Fight  series. 

This  field  was  also  exploited  by  the  Nazis  during  the 
war.  According  to  Sington  and  Weidenfeld,  "In  con- 
quered territories,  the  Reich  Film  Chamber  organized 
armies  of  mobile  cinemas,  sending  them  far  and  wide, 
for  example,  through  Poland  and  occupied  Russia. 
The  Film  Chamber  did  not  regard  it  as  beneath  its  dig- 
nity to  arrange  performances  even  for  tiny  audiences 
consisting  of  two  or  three  settler  families."  The 
British  government,  not  slow  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  communications  medium,  maintains  an 
office  of  its  Alinistry  of  Information  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  offices  distribute  films  to 
promote  better  international  understanding. 

While  the  United  States  Government  recognized  the 
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A  movie  showing  this  Pipestone  Indian  4-H  Club  in  action 

would  be  revealing  to  white  4-H  Clubs.  These  children  are 

members   of   the    Flying   Arrows   Club. 

value  of  movies  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  influencing 
the  thinking  of  people  during  the  war,  it  apparently  has 
forgotten  that  they  may  be  equally  valuable  in  peace. 
Even  without  any  production  of  new  films,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  16  mm.  films  on  the  subject  already  available 
from  university  libraries,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  the  Interim  International  Information  Service 
of  the  State  Department  in  Washington.  New  film 
groups  formed  to  establish  better  understanding  be- 
tween peoples  will  have  new  movies  ready  before  long. 
Agricultural  extension  workers  can  find  many  suitable 
and  very  effective  films  from  this  partial  list.  Now  the 
Peace  (Brandon)— J/ah,  One  Faiiiilv  (BIS)— High 
Stakes  in  the  East  (FOTN)— John' Bull's  Own  Is- 
land (NFB)— Schools  South  of  the  Border  (OIAA) 
—Children  of  Holland  {EB¥)— Negro  Soldier  (OWI) 
—The  World  We  Want  to  Live  In  (NCCJ)— South 
of  the  Border  zvith  Disnev  (OIAA) — Men  of  Africa 
(BIS)— The  Dutch  Tradition  {  FOTN)— Fury  (CFC) 
— One  Tenth  of  a  Nation  (CFC) — Black  Legion 
{CFO— Americans  All  {OIAA)—Roads  South 
(OIAA)— Eskimo  Children  (FBF)— People  of  the 
Congo  (FBF)— Mary  Visits  Poland  (IFF)— How 
Russisans  Play  (IFF) — Our  Eneniv,  the  Japanese 
(OWD— Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  (IFF).  These 
films  are  availalile  in  16  mm.  size  and  most  of  them  can 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  or  for  a  very  nominal  fee 
from  the  sources  indicated.* 


*Nanies  and  addresses  of  fihn  sources: 

Brandon  Fihns,  Inc.,  1600  Broadway,  New  York. 

CFC.    College  Film  Center.  84  E.  Randolph  St..  Chicago. 

BIS.  British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York. 

EBF.  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea  Films,  Inc.,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago. 

FOTN.  Films  of  the  Nations,  Inc.,  18  W.  SSth  St.,  New- 
York. 

IFF.  International  Film  Foundation,  Inc.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

NCCJ.  National  Conference  of  Christians  &  Jews,  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

NFB.   National  Film  Board,  84  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

OIAA.  Formerly  Ofiice  of  Inter-American  .Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C,   (handled  by  local  distributors). 

OWI.  Formerly  Office  of  War  Information,  Washington, 
D.   C,   (handled  by  local  distributors). 
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While  movie.'-'  are  important,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  onh'  visual  aid.s  which  agricultural  extension  work- 
ers may  u.^e.  .\ctually.  more  county  agents  arc 
equipped  to  show  kodachrome  slides  than  are  equipped 
to  show  movies,  .\ccording  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  writer  a  year  ago.  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
extension  offices  in  the  country  have  2"x2"  slide  pro- 
jectors while  only  45  per  cent  are  equipped  with 
movie  projectors.  Since  the  war  those  percentages 
have  undoubtedly  increased,  although  the  proportion 
may  be  about  the  same.  In  Minnesota,  for  example, 
the  number  of  movie  projectors  in  the  county  offices 
has  doubled  during  the  past  year. 

These  kodachrome  slides  come  in  sets  of  30  to  60 
telling  some  pha.se  of  the  intercultural  problem  and 
each  set  is  accompanied  by  a  complete  lecture  descril)- 
ing  the  individual  .slides.  Two  such  sets  recently  an- 
nounced arc  Jiiiniiy.  An  Uprooted  Anierican  and  To- 
gether IVc  March.  These  are  available  from  the  Metho- 
dist   Depositories   located   at    150    Fifth   Avenue,    Xew 


The  Red  Lake  Indian  secretary  writes  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing.   Many  white  boys  and  girls  do  not  realize  that  another 
race  does  the  same  thing. 

York  11.  Cathedral  Pictures.  Inc.  of  St.  Louis  has 
a  large  number  of  kodachrome  slides  on  subjects  of 
interest  also.  Most  of  the  churches  of  America  are 
building  u])  slide  sets  to  use  in  teaching  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Kodachrome  slides  have  certain  advantages  no  other 
visual  aids  ])Ossess.  They  are  usually  chea])er — a  set 
long  enough  for  one  lecture  can  be  purchased  for  Slri 
to  $20  while  a  movie  on  the  same  material  might  cost 
$50  to  $75.  Slide  sets  are  more  flexible,  too.  Individual 
slides  can  be  added  or  taken  out  to  make  the  set  fit 
the  needs  of  the  particular  group.  Then  there  are 
occasi'jns  when  extension  workers  are  traveling  in 
places  where  lectures  can  be  taken  to  show  the  causes 
and  results  of  minority  group  jiroblems.  The  cost  of 
taking  pictures  and  having  them  made  \\\>  into  slides 
is  low.  usually  not  over  25  cents  ai)iece. 

The  filnistri]>  is  the  third  common  tyi)e  of  visual 
aid  mentioned  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  bring- 
ing about  improved  group  relations.  Filmstrips.  like 
.slides,  are  relatively  inexpensive.  .\  strip  containing 
50  to  60  pictures  may  cost  from  $1  to  $.?.     The  strips 


are  usuall}'  finished  in  black  and  white  instead  of  color 
and  as  a  result  are  perhaps  less  attractive  than  the 
natural  color  kodachromes.  They  are  less  fle.xible  than 
the  slide  sets  in  that  the  se(|uence  of  pictures  is  fixed. 
In  some  \\ays,  this  inflexibility  may  be  an  advantage. 
Two  persons  using  a  filmstrip  in  a  lecture  are  more 
likely  to  leave  the  same  impressions  than  if  they  were 
using  a  group  of  slides  which  could  be  changed  at  will. 
-Such  filmstri])s  as  Hozv  to  Conquer  War  available  for 
$3.00  from  Federalist  Films  at  391  Bleecker  St..  Xew 
York  14,  and  USSR,  The  Land  and  The  People  for 
sale  by  Rrandon  Films.  Inc.,  at  1600  Broadway,  New 
York  17,  are  excellent  materials  for  4-H  Club  or  Rural 
Youth  meetings.  Typical  of  other  filmstrips  suitable 
for  any  audience  are  Fonvard  All  Together,  American 
Counterpnitit,  and  The  United  Nations  Charter  which 
are  for  sale  at  $2.50  each  by  Film  Publishers.  Inc.  of  12 
E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
filmstrips  available  today  is  the  new  one  prepared  by 
Dr.  Gene  Weltfish  of  Columbia  University  entitled  We 
Are  All  Brothers.  This  strip  teaches  that  all  peoples 
of  the  world  are  fundamentally  alike,  spring  from  the 
same  jiarent  stock,  and  are  what  the  Bible  says  they  are 
— brothers.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  4-H  club 
meetings. 

.\ny  visual  aid,  if  it  is  to  do  much  good,  must  be 
used  effectively.  This  may  require  special  training  for 
some  agricultural  extension  workers  who  finished  col- 
lege before  courses  in  visual  education  were  ofi'ered. 
However,  in  most  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  get  on- 
the-job  training.  Many  states  employ  full  time  ex- 
tension visual  aids  specialists  who  work  with  the  county 
])ersonnel  in  that  particular  field.  Obviously,  the  county 
extension  offices  must  be  equipped  with  movie  and  slide 
projectors  or  be  able  to  borrow  them  when  needed. 
This  situation  will  probably  take  care  of  itself  if  the 
number  of  projectors  purchased  during  the  past  year 
is  any  indication  of  the  future  trend. 

No  extension  leader  should  ever  use  a  visual  aid  at 
a  meeting  without  having  seen  it  first  himself.  The 
audience  must  be  prepared  for  the  pictures  and  must 
understand  their  significance  if  ma.ximum  efficiency 
is  to  lie  achieved.  There  are  pictures  which  might 
give  wrong  impressions   in   i>;roniis   which  have  out-of- 


"Hon-.e  Making  Assistance"  projects  are  popular  with  Indian 
as  well  as  white  4-H  Club  members. 
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the-ordinary  backgrounds  of  experience.  Immediately 
following  the  showing  of  a  movie,  slide  or  filmstrip, 
group  discussion  should  be  encouraged  and  the  impor- 
tant points  of  the  pictures  reviewed. 

Ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  most  group  differences ; 
at  least  it  is  responsible  for  prejudice,  bigotry  and 
hatred.  In  some  cases  where  prejudice  is  known  to 
exist  in  a  group,  the  approach  to  intercultural  educa- 
tion may  have  to  he  indirect.  Some  minority  groups 
(not  racial)  bring  their  problems  on  themselves  be- 
cause of  ignorance  and  an  agricultural  extension  work- 
er who  attempts  to  correct  some  misinformation  in  one 
of  the.se  groups  might  meet  with  failure  unless  he  uses 
an  indirect  attack.  He  might  approach  the  subject 
by  discussing  trade  relations  with  other  regions  or 
other  countries  and  gradually  work  into  reasons  for 
group  conflict.  Visual  aids  lend  themselves  very  well 
to  such  an  indirect  approach.  They  are  better  than 
the  press  or  radio  in  this  respect.  People  will  turn 
off  their  radio  and  throw  the  paper  away,  but  the 
chances  are  less  likely  that  they  will  walk  out  of  a 
meeting  in  the  middle  of  a  movie  or  series  of  stripfilni 
pictures. 

Financing  the  production  of  movies,  slides  and  strip- 
films  for  use  in  a  widespread  intercultural  education 
program  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Slides  and  filmstrips 
could,  for  the  most  part,  be  purchased  from  county 
or  state  agricultural  extension  budgets,  but  movies  pre- 
sent greater  difficulty.  A  limited  amount  of  local  and 
state  money  might  be  spent  for  these  films  also  if  ad- 
ministrators of  agricultural  extension  programs  on  state 
levels  are  encouraged  to  .see  the  direct  connection  be- 
tween peaceful  intergroup  relations  and  success  in 
fanning.  Continual  requests  from  extension  workers 
in  the  field  will  undoubtedly  help  to  increase  local  and 
state  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  vis- 
ual aids.  In  the  main,  however,  most  of  the  financial 
support  for  the  production  of  movies  may  eventuallv 
have  to  come  from  the  federal  government  if  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  a  success.  Virgil  Rogers,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  a  man  who  is  a 
firm  believer  in  using  visual  aids  in  education  and  who 
has  contributed  much  to  the  field  of  intercultural  re- 
lations, has  heartily  endorsed  the  u,se  of  the  government 
produced  OWI  films  in  this  field. 

Private  film  producers  aren't  showing  much  interest 
in  making  this  type  of  film  at  present  aJid  it  is  hardly 
»  fair  to  expect  that  they  should.  There  are  no  box 
offite  receipts  to  look  forward  to  and  no  assurance  of 
what  the  distribution  will  be.  The  themes  of  pictures 
for  this  purpose  will  often  be  of  controversial  nature. 
Most  commercial  producers  shy  away  from  controver- 
sial issues.  If  a  film  doesn't  have  popular  appeal  be- 
cause of  its  reference  to  romance,  crime  or  some  other 
emotion,  most  producers  aren't  interested.  This  situ- 
ation has  created  false  impressions  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  of  foreign  countries  who  see  American 
pictures.  Hamilton,  British  film  officer  in  United 
States,  has  emphasized  this  repeatedly  in  his  work  here. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  ajjparently  has  done 
much  to  control  and  direct  the  production  of  films 
which  will  be  seen  by  people  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  by  its  own  citizens.  Any  national  government,  and 
particularly  one  in  a  democracy  where  its  people  are 


the  stockholders,  owes  its  citizenry  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  obligated  to  provide  its  public 
workers  with  media  for  disseminating  information. 
Some  may  argue  that  films  produced  by  a  government 
agency  will  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  leading  political 
party  at  the  time  the  pictures  are  made.  While  this 
charge  cannot  be  denied,  it  would  seem  far  better  that 
films  which  are  to  influence  the  thinking  of  our  people 
be  produced  by  those  over  whom  the  ballot  bo.x  gives 
us  some  control  rather  than  by  private  interests  who 
do  about  as  they  please. 

The  initial  cost  of  films  like  those  mentioned  earlier 
probably  would  be  in  the  range  of  $8000  to  $12000. 
Reprints  from  these,  assuming  a  fairly  large  distribu- 
tion, shouldn't  run  much  over  a  dollar  per  minute  of 
film  length.  In  other  words,  a  25  minute  picture  might 
cost  $25.  Figures  like  these  would  be  very  insignificant 
indeed,  in  a  federal  budget  such  as  the  United  States 
has  had  for  the  past  few  years. 

To  summarize,  these  observations  might  be  made: 

1.  As  the  world  shrinks  in  size  because  of  modern 
science,  its  people  must  be  more  rapidly  taught  to  un- 
derstand the  cultures  of  various  groups  living  upon  it. 

2.  If  we  lielieve  in  the  democratic  way  of  life,  we 
must  believe  in  its  media  of  communication,  one  of 
which  is  the  film.  This  includes  movies,  slides  and 
filmstrips. 

3.  The  agricultural  extension  workers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  promote 
intercultural  .  education. 

4.  The  public  acceptance  of  movies  as  shown  by  the 
success  of  the  OWT  during  the  war,  by  the  use  of  film 
in  the  training  program  of  the  armed  forces,  and  also 
by  the  huge  weekly  commercial  theater  attendance, 
indicates  the  effectiveness  of  this  comnnmication  med- 
ium in  influencing  the  attitudes  of  people. 

5.  There  has  already  lieen  produced  a  large  number 
of  excellent  16  mm.  films,  kodachrome  slides,  and  film- 
strips  dealing  with  intercultural  problems.  The.se  are 
available  at  low  rental  rates  from  university  and  state 
department  of  education  libraries  and  from  private 
booking  agencies. 

6.  Prospective  agricultural  extension  workers  should 
be  given  college  training  in  the  use  of  visual  aids.  An 
in-ser\-ice  training  program  should  be  planned  for  those 
now  in  the  field. 

7.  If  agricultural  extension  workers  continually  re- 
(|uest  help  in  getting  these  visual  aids  from  their  state 
offices,  the  administrators  of  extension  programs  will 
undoubtedly  respond. 

8.  Some  means  of  financing  the  production  of  movies 
other  than  on  a  local  or  state  basis  will  have  to  be 
found.  It  would  seem  that  the  federal  government  has 
a  definite  obligation  directly  in  the  line  of  producing 
such  films.  Pressure  brought  to  bear  on  congressmen 
may  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Public  spirited 
organizations  working  on  intercultural  problems  also 
may  help  to  influence  Congress. 

10.  The  contribution  of  visual  aids  in  promoting  in- 
tercultural education  through  agricultural  extension 
work  will  only  be  effective  if  we  think  of  it  frankly  in 
terms  of  a  public  relations  program  and  use  these  aids 
with  all  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  populariza- 
tion efforts  in  private  and  public  enterprises. 
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Experimental  Filmstrips  in 

English  Fundamentals  A»isin,p"lXnsh 

^-^  The  University  of  Texas.  Austin 

IConcluded  from  November)  general  average.    This  is  scarcely  surprising,  inasmuch 

IX  November  we  discussed  the  (|uestion,  "Will  the  ■'^^  the  two  uniform  tests  already  given  afforded  students 

filmstrip  work   in   college   English  classes?",  and  '"   the  experimental   sections   considerable   practice   in 

reached   the   answer.    "It    will."     There    remains  handling  this  type  of  examination.     Working  against 

the  second  question.  time,  they  were  able  to  answer  more  questions  because 

"How  well  will  it  work?"  has  been  answered  onlv  they  were  familiar  with  the  method, 
tentatively:  fairly  well,  for  a  fir.st  trial.    Many  improve-  The   principal   conclusion   to   be   drawn   from   these 

ments  over  first  models  are  inevitable;  it  remains  for  figures  is  the  same  as  that  under  VIII-A:  that  at  the 

the  profession  to  discover  what  it  can  finally  do  with  ^"<^  of  the  experimental  ])eriod,   the  visual  and  non- 

this  new  tool.  visual  sections  were  on  a  par  with  each  other.     The 

B.    Scores  on  Departmental  Uniform  Examination  confirmed  the  experimental  uni- 

Uniform  Examination  ^°™''  ^^^'^  =  ^"^  '"  another  sense,  the  experiment  pro- 

The  Uniform  Examination  on  Mechanics,  briefly  de-  ''"'^''  ^  ^^'^^^  '^^^^'^^  ""   ^^^  validity  of  the   Uniform 

scribed  under  Part  II,  was  given  as  scheduled.    On  this  ^^xammation  itself. 

examination,  every  student  in  English  1-a  is  placed  in  ^-    Ultimate  Performance  of  Students: 
com])etition  with  all  other  students  in  the  .subject — at  Final  Term  Grades 

this  particular  time,  a  few  more  than  one  thousand.  The  One  other  source  of  quantitative  information  remains 
examination  is  rigidly  timed,  and  enough  questions  are  to  be  examined.  The  foregoing  interpretations  of  data 
included  under  each  section  so  that  some  student,^  do  collected  all  leave  unanswered  the  one  question  that 
not  finish  the  entire  section  in  the  time  allotted.  never  fails  to  interest  students  and  teachers  alike:  what 
The  Uniform  Examination,  besides  marking  the  ^^'^re  the  final  grades  ?  Our  study  would  be  incomplete, 
official  terminus  of  the  experimental  period,  provided  assuredly,  without  information  under  this  head.  Some 
an  objective  check  on  performance — a  "court  of  appeal"  ^\''"  f^el,  perhaps,  that  this  is  the  real  proof  of  the  pud- 
— entirely  outside  the  framework  of  the  experiment.  '''"g-  Considerable  caution  is  needed,  however,  to 
It  likewise  aiiforded  a  means  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  avoid  unwarranted  conclusions  about  the  "happy  end- 
uniform  tests,  two  of  which  had  already  been  given  the  '"g"  to  this  story.  Statistics  based  on  too  few  examples 
experimental  sections  :  if  the  sections  were  fairly  close  '^re  notoriously  untrustworthy  ;  at  the  .same  time,  a  de- 
together  on  the  second  uniform  test,  it  would  be  reason-  i>artment  as  large  as  that  at  Texas  (upwards  of  a  hun- 
able  to  assume  that  they  should  be  fairly  close  together  f'red  teachers)  is  in  a  favorable  position  to  furnish  es- 
on  the  Uniform  Examination— provided  that  the  uni-  timates  based  on  large  masses  of  students.  With  this 
form  tests  were  a  fair  measure  of  ability.  This  was  "i  niind.  we  may  turn  to  the  grade  sheets, 
found  to  be  true.  The  following  table  shows  the  results.  Through  statistics  circulated  periodically  by  the  De- 
Table  III  liartment  of  English,  it  is  possible  after  each  term  to 
Ty/yeof  Average  \ umber  Number  check  the  averages  of  final  grades  (A  to  F)  in  all  sec- 
Sectioii                                   Score              Passed           Failed  tions  of  English  1  and  thus  to  determine  relative  stand- 

V's»a'   144.02  20  3  iiigs.      Grade   percentages   for   the   eight   experimental 

123.28  10  4  sections  follow: 

123.88  14  4 

138.76  25  1  ^'"t's. 

.  incom- 

''"<^*="^   529.94  69  12  ^.^^^^.  A  B  C  D  F  ^'cl"' 

.  ,„.„  ,7,r  ,  Visual  5.3        10.5        47.4  5.3        21.0  lO.S 

'^^'^"■^S"    '^2.48  17.25  3  „  ^2.7        40.9        13.6        18.2        00.0  4.6 

M      V      1  09n„  1J  -K  "  OO-O        ^^-^        ^^-^        14.3        23.8  4.8 

^""-y'^"=''    \112  [2  3  "  000        1^-8        37.9        27.6         6.9  13.8 

J^Q-Jo  ii  ^  Totals  28.0        89.0       1.U2        6.S.4        51.7  33.7 

''^-^^  _  _  Averages  7.0        22.25      33.05       16.35      12.92  8.42 

'1""'^'"    535.10  58  10  \0N-VTStAr.       9.2        18.1        22.8        22.8  9.1  18.0 

.  ,,,_,,  ,,-  ,-  "  4.6  9.1        40,9        13.6        13.6  18.2 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  failures  in  the  visual  sec-  -  4.O       36.0       24.0         8.0       28.0  0.0 

tions  averaged  14.8  per  cent ;  in  tb.e  non-visual  sections,  — —         

14  7nerrpnt  ''""t='''*  '''•^         79.0       124.0         54.9        82.3  41.4 

:    \     :l-  TA         .         .1  f..I.,.  Averages         4.45      19.75      31.15      13.72      20.57  10.35 

Interpretation.     Departmental  norms  were  not  calcu- 
lated on  this  particular  examination.      However,  since  Summary  of  Averaiics  ■ 

failures    for    the    entire    department    customarily    run  Vjs.:a,.^^^_       7.0^      22.25      33,05      .6.35      .2.92         ^8.42 

twenty  per  cent  or  more,  it  may  be  assumed  that  botn  Kntire  English 

the  visual  and  non-visual  sections  were  well  below  the  .Staff  4.82      21.47      28.90      15.72      13.66         15.43 
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Interpretation.  It  is  immediately  apparent  that  one 
of  the  visual  sections  is  considerahly  above  average, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  more  A's  and  that  of  fewer 
F's  and  drops.  This  fact  tends  towards  inflating  the 
average  for  all  the  visual  sections,  despite  the  contrary 
condition  of  no  A's  at  all  in  two  of  the  others.  Similar- 
ly, two  of  the  non-visual  sections  show  percentages  of 
failure  well  above  the  departmental  norm,  though  not 
necessarily  excessive.  Drops  in  both  of  these  latter 
sections  were  correspondingly  small,  suggesting  that  the 
students  chose  to  stay  in  and  fail  rather  than  drop  out. 

These  statistics  are  by  no  means  conclusive ;  much 
more  evidence  would  be  needed  to  prove  whether  or  not 
sections  using  filmstrips  make  consistently  better  final 
grades.  Here  we  can  only  note  the  fact  that  on  this 
experiment,  the  visual  sections  were  ahead  of  the  non- 
visual  sections  taught  by  the  same  instructors,  and  like- 
wise ahead  of  the  general  departmental  average.  There 
were  larger  percentages  of  A's,  B's,  and  C's  in  the  visual 
sections,  and  a  considerably  smaller  percentage  of  F's. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  IJ's, 
offsetting  the  lack  of  F's.  Stated  in  broadest  terms, 
the  results  are  as  follows  : 

Percentage 
Percentage  Failed,  Dropped, 

Passed  or  Incomplete 

Visual  Sections   78.65  21.35 

Non-Visual  Sections   69.08  30.92 

Staff  Average   70.91  29.09 

Over-all  averages  on  the  first  uniform  test  indicate 
that  the  visual  sections  were  slightly  better  in  funda- 
mental ability  than  the  non-visual  sections ;  but  there 
is  not  enough  difference  to  account  for  the  variation 
shown  above. 

Experimentation  to  develop  this  ]X)int  more  ade- 
quately is  needed.  Meanwhile,  results  based  on  this 
restricted  study  lend  some  support  to  a  tentative  hy- 
pothesis that  the  stimulus  of  visual  instruction  in  college 
English  may  significantly  raise  standards  of  final 
achievement.  As  yet,  however,  this  can  be  stated  only 
in  broadly  hypothetical  terms. 

Qualitative  Results 

A.  Response  of  Teachers 

All  four  instructors  reported  successful  use  of  the 
strips,  judging  upon  the  basis  of  the  general  classroom 
situation.  The  chief  complaint  was  lack  of  time  to  make 
entirely  adequate  use  of  the  material  the  .strips  jirovided. 

The  four  instructors  likewise  agreed  that  at  least 
some  of  the  strips  were  of  sufficient  value  to  be  released 
for  general  staff  use.  Daily  use,  they  felt,  was  too  fre- 
quent ;  they  would  prefer  to  use  strips  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  class,  and  at  intervals  generally  no  oftener 
than  once  a  week.  Considerable  personal  interest  was 
expressed  by  the  instructors  at  all  stages  of  the  work. 

Representative  comments  from  instructors  are : 
"jVIost  of  the  filmstrips  on  usage  I  found  particularly 
useful" ;  "I  would  not  care  to  show  films  daily  because 
too  little  time  is  left  for  discussion  and  drill"  ;  "They 
should  be  used  only  occasionally,  as  supplementary 
material." 

B.  Response  of  Students 

At  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  each  student  in 
the  visual  sections  lilled  out  an  unsigned  questionnaire. 


A  completely  trank  response  was  encouraged.  In  gen- 
eral, the  students  were  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
filmstrips,  although  some  were  emphatically  against 
them.  Forty-nine  replied  that  they  believed  filmstrips 
have  ad\'antages  over  regular  classroom  procedure  ; 
nineteen  said  they  believed  they  have  none.  A  majori- 
ty would  favor  the  use  of  filmstrips  about  once  a  week. 
Only  a  few  believed  they  would  be  useful  daily,  while 
others  thought  that  no  regular  interval  should  be  speci- 
fied. 

Most  of  the  students  felt  that  the  instructors'  explana- 
tions were  adequate,  though  eighteen  replied  that  tliey 
thought  the  teacher  talked  too  little.  Questions  from 
the  class  during  the  showing  of  the  strips  appeared  to 
interfere  very  little.  About  one-fourth  replied  that  they 
felt  reluctant  to  ask  cjuestions  during  the  presentation ; 
the  rest  did  not. 

Some  detailed  report  on  ojjinions  about  frequency  of 
showing  may  be  worth  considering.  A  majority  (fifty- 
seven  as  against  fifteen)  felt  that  a  second  showing  of 
some  strips  would  be  profitable.  Opinion  on  the  fre- 
(juency  with  which  strips  should  be  used  divided  as 
follows : 

Once  a  week   ^i 

.\t  no  regular  interval    23 

Every   day    11 

Not  at  all   10 

Once  every  2-3  weeks   4 

This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  so  far  as  the  students 
are  concerned,  they  would  like  to  see  filmstrips  used 
about  once  a  week :  not  oftener.  perhaps  not  quite  so 
frequently  at  times.  The  minority  of  enthusiasts  who 
wished  to  see  them  every  day  were  almost  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  another  minority  who  did  not  like 
them  at  all. 

Asked  about  the  content  of  the  strips,  one  out  of 
every  six  students  believed  that  the  strips  were  too 
elementary ;  only  four  individuals  out  of  all  the  sections 
thouglit  they  were  too  advanced.  Opinion  on  certain 
strips  was  rather  sharply  divided.  The  most  successful 
strips,  with  the  number  of  affirmative  and  negative  votes 
each,  are  as  follows : 

Affirmative  Xegative     Rating 

Principal  Uses  of  the  Comma .35  10  78% 

Verbs :  Agreement   34  8  81% 

Restrictives  and  Non-Restrictives. .  .   33  6  85% 

Parallel    Structure    31  6  84% 

Diagrams    28  II  72% 

Parts  of  Speech  28  9  76% 

Sentence   Fragments    26  6  81% 

Phrases  and  Clauses   24  5  83% 

Verbs:  Tenses  and  Principal  Parts..   21  5  81% 

The  students  agreed  in  almost  identical  numbers  that 
the  specific  features  which  appealed  to  them  were : 
(1)  examples  of  student  work  (49  replies)  :  (2)  dia- 
grams (48  replies)  ;  and  (3)  cartoons  (48  replies). 
They  believed  that  the  strips  were  most  helpful  in  the 
study  of  sentence-structure  (55  replies),  grammar  (42 
replies),  and  punctuation  (34  replies). 

Possible  Improvements 
The  most  obvious  improvement  to  be  desired  is  tech- 
nical improvement  in  the  filmstrips  themselves.     With 
limited  funds  and  untrained  assistance,  only  the  simplest 

(Concluded  on  page  568) 
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Shoiving    real   accomplishments    by   an    elementary   school   despite   very   limited   resources. 


I 


WARS  are  alvva\s  destructive  and  the  last  war 
was  even  worse  than  the  preceding  ones  Ijut 
from  each  war  man  does  derive  some  knowl- 
edge that  enables  him  to  live  and  work  better.  Although 
visual  education  was  used  prior  to  this  war.  its  use  by 
the  armed  forces  greatly  stimulated  the  program. 
Boards  of  Education  became  interested  and  in  manv 
cases  appropriated  more  money  for  the  develojjment 
of  or  the  continuation  of  such  a  program. 

In  most  cases,  however,  a  definitely  ])lanned  pro- 
gram was  tried  only  in  high  schools  because  the  opinion 
that  elementary  pupils  were  too  young  to  operate 
such  a  i)rogram  was  almost  universally  accepted  as  fact. 
After  experimenting  for  three  years,  our  i)rogram  at 
the  Maxson  School  proves  conclusively  that  elementary 
students  can  function  in  a  well-develojied  jjrogram  of 
audio-visual  education  and  do  it  well. 

Our  program  didn't  grow  overnight  or  without  the 
usual  difficulties.  In  the  beginning  we  had  little  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  less  money,  and  a 
lack  of  equipment  with  which  to  o]5erate  a  ])rogram 
I)roperly.  The  one  thing  we  did  have  was  a  i)rincipal 
who  was  thoroughly  "sold"  on  the  idea  of  having  a 
well -organized  program  of  visual  education.  Because 
of  this  interest,  some  equipment  had  been  ])urchase<l 
but  it  was  rarely  used. 

Our  teachers  were  not  unusual  in  their  lack  of  in- 
terest. First  of  all  they  w-ere  women  and  women,  as 
a  group,  shun  things  mechanical.  Little  money  was 
available  to  rent  films  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
secure  the  free  films  at  the  proper  time  for  classroom 
use.  Few  rooms  were  ec|uip])ed  with  dark  shades  and 
the  showing  of  either  films.  filmstri])s,  or  slides  was 
not  satisfactory.  Before  we  could  expect  a  program 
to  operate  successfully,  it  was  necessary  to  solve  the 
above  problems. 

First  of  all  boys  of  the  .seventh  or  eighth  grades 
were  selected  and  trained  to  set  up  and  ojierate  all  of 
our  machines.  Having  someone  to  take  over  this  j)art 
of  the  job  niade  our  teachers  more  ready  to  use  our 
equipment. 

Money  was  not  available  to  purchase  dark  shades  for 
all  rooms.  It  was  decided  to  utilize  an  empty  room 
and  use  it  exclusively  as  a  projection  room.  Dark 
shades  were  installed,  an  old  desk  was  found  and  was 
pres.sed  into  service  as  a  projection  table,  chairs  were 
secured  and  the  Board  of  Education  was  persuaded 
to  provide  a  beaded  wall  screen.  Classes  were  then 
brought  to  this  room  for  all  ])rojections.  It  is  readily 
admitted  that  there  are  disadvantages  to  this  type  of 
arrangement  but  we  feel  that  the  advantages  out-weigh 
the  disadvantages.  The  machine  can  be  set  up  and 
threaded  in  advance  so  that  the  showing  is  ready  to 
begin  as  soon  as  the  classes  arrive ;  the  class  can  file 
back  to  their  own  classroom  for  a  discussion  of  the  film 
without  being  distracted  by  the  rewinding  of  the  film  : 
and  the  projector  can  be  made  ready  for  the  next  show- 
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ing  without  diverting  the  attention  of  the  pupils. 

During  the  winter  months  our  projection  room 
worked  like  a  charm  but  with  the  coming  of  spring 
and  warmer  weather  our  ventilating  system  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  and  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  win- 
dows behind  the  dark  shades.  Every  little  breeze  sent 
shafts  of  light  streaming  into  the  room  and  the  effect  of 
the  material  being  projected  was  vitiated,  especially 
if  a  color  film  was  being  shown.  The  shop  teacher 
was  called  into  con.sultation  and  he  built  a  framework 
around  each  window.  This  allowed  the  window  to  be 
raised  behind  the  shades  and  yet  light  was  prevented 
from  entering  the  room.  In  order  to  aid  the  light 
situation  further,  the  boys  painted  our  shades  with  our 
own  concoction  and  they  became  almost  100%  light 
proof. 

No  money  was  available  for  film  rental  although, 
our  Board  of  Education  did  agree  to  pay  the  express 
charges  incurred.  This  meant  that  we  had  to  rely  on 
free  materials  and  these  materials  were  so  closely 
booked  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure  them 
on  the  dates  desired.  Our  teachers  were  asked  to  go 
over  their  plans  for  next  year  and  to  select  the  units 
for  which  audio-visual  aids  were  desired.  Meanwhile 
our  own  mimeographed  catalogue  of  carefully  selected 
material  was  being  prepared  for  di.stribution.  The 
catalogue  saved  our  teachers  hours  of  time  which  they 
would  have  had  to  use  to  go  over  the  many  individual 
catalogues  on  file.  From  our  catalogue,  they  selected 
the  material  that  they  would  like  to  use  and  our  order 
was  .sent  in  April  for  next  year. 

It  soon  became  ap])arent  that  the  amount  of  clerical 
work  was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done.  To  meet  this  need,  a  "Projection 
Club"  was  organized.  This  club  consisted  of  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls  who  were  selected  bv 
the  director  on  the  basis  of  interest  and  ability.  The 
boys  were  taught  to  operate  and  to  care  for  a  16  mm. 
sound  projector,  a  balopticon,  a  stereopticon,  a  film- 
strip  projector,  a  2  x  2  slide  ])rojector,  record  i)layers, 
a  portable  amplifier,  plus  other  equi])nient.  Thev 
were  taught  how  to  splice  film.  The  girls  filed  cata- 
logues, unpacked  films  and  slides  and  recorded  them 
as  they  arrived,  contacted  teachers  to  .schedule  the 
showing  of  materials  at  a  time  convenient  to  them, 
pre]>ared  a  schedule  for  the  use  of  the  projection  room 
so  that  conflicts  could  be  avoided,  prepared  a  schedule 
of  the  operators  for  each  showing,  and  took  care  of 
wrapping  and  ship])ing  material  on  time. 

This  program  was  a  success  and  pVdus  for  expanding 
it  were  considered.  The  problem  of  money  reared  its 
head,  as  it  has  a  way  of  doing.  It  was  decided  to  do 
two   things   to   finance   the   i)rogram ;   the    Board   was 
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asked  for  additional  funds  and  after-school  movies  were 
to  be  shown,  the  profits  from  these  movies  to  be  used 
to  further  the  audio-visual  program. 

Our  after-school  movie  program  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  our  pupils.  Season  tickets  are  sold  and  the 
attendance  has  been  good.  A  large  movie  screen  was 
purchased  for  the  auditorium  and  the  rest  of  the  profit 
was  put  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  16  mm.  sound 
projector.  Incidentally,  the  purchase  of  this  projector 
illustrates  the  cooperation  that  we  have  received  from 
our  Board  of  Education.  Owing  to  the  present  de- 
mands of  their  budget,  the  Board  was  not  able  to  pur- 
chase the  projector  for  us,  but  they  did  lend  us  the 
additional  money  needed  to  purchase  the  machine  with 
the  understanding  that  we  would  repay  the  money 
from  future  movie  profits.  This  cooperation  enables 
us  to  have  the  use  of  another  projector  a  whole  year 
sooner  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 

The  Board  of  Education,  just  this  year,  purchased  a 
two-speed  record  player.  This  record  player,  which 
was  government  surplus  material,  has  opened  another 
new  field  for  us  in  our  program.  The  government 
has  many  transcriptions  available  for  school  use  in  the 
fields  of  English,  social  studies  and  science  and  trans- 


criptions may  be  purchased  from  many  sources  for  the 
price  of  a  supplementary  text  or  a  library  book.  Most 
of  the  tratiscriptions  arc  very  well  done  and  present 
the  subject  matter  in  a  new  and  interesting  manner. 

Our  after-school  movies,  which  once  were  put  on 
rather  crudely,  are  now  becoming  more  professional. 
We  have  a  regular  projection  booth  which  eliminates 
the  nf>ise  of  the  projector,  we  use  two  machines  so  that 
the  program  can  continue  without  interruption  and  the 
Board  of  Education  has  installed  a  35  watt  amplifier 
with  four  12  inch  speakers  so  that  our  sound  is  now- 
very  good.  The  entire  program  of  after-school  movies 
— the  selling  of  tickets,  the  collecting  of  the  tickets  at 
the  door,  the  ushering,  the  operating  of  the  projectors 
— is  all  done  by  members  of  the  Projection  Club. 

We  are  proud  of  our  audio-visual  program  in  Max- 
son,  proud  of  it  not  because  it  is  a  perfect  program 
but  because  of  the  progress  made.  It  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  students,  teachers,  administrators  and 
the  Board  of  Education  all  work  together.  Our  teach- 
ers have  proved  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  that  a 
sound  program  of  audio-visual  education  will  improve 
their  teaching ;  and  our  pupils  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  doing  a  big  job  and  doing  it  well. 


Real  Cooperation  Brings  Results! 

MRS.  Mary  M.  Smith,  chairman  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion for  the  Ohio  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  the  Lima,  Ohio,  Council  received  from  J. 
McLean  Reed.  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Lima. 
This  letter  shows  in  such  a  clear  and  emphatic  way 
what  one  school  system  can  do  with  intelligent  leader- 
ship that  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  Edu- 
cational .Screen  readers : 

Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Smith 
323  Elmwood  Place 
Lima,  Ohio 
Dear  Mrs.  Smith: 

I  am  indeed  happy  and  proud  to  report  tliat  the  Lima 
PubHc  Schools  have  taken  a  forward  step  in  educational 
facilities  and  procedures  by  initiating  a  visual  educational 
program  for  the  school  year  1946-47. 

Early  in  December,  1945,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
reconmiended  the  purchase  of  motion  picture  machines 
for  all  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  Lima  City 
Board  of  Education  immediately  approved,  and  the  order 
was  placed   for  fifteen   machines. 

A  visual  education  committee  was  next  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  This  committee  immedi- 
ately invited  the  cooperation  of  the  Lima  Council  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  to  assist  in  the  building  of 
a  film  library  for  all  our  schools.  The  Lima  Council 
promptly  responded  to  the  request  and  very  quickly 
agreed  to  furnish  one-half  of  the  funds  for  the  beginning 
of  a  film  library.  To  date  the  various  P.  T.  A.  units  have 
contributed  more  than  $2,500.00.  This  means  this  sum 
will  be  matclicd  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  film 
library. 

Our  visual  education  committee,  under  the  capable 
direction,  of  our  chairman.  Miss  Helen  G.  Hawkins,  in- 
cluded elementary  and  high  school  teachers,  supervisors 
and  principals.  This  committee  immediately  began  a  long 
series  of  committee  meetings  in  January  to  evaluate  and 
appraise  visual  education  and  judge  the  curriculum  value 
of  $5,000. 00-worth  of  visual  educational  film  on  all  edu- 
cational levels.  Every  recommended  film  has  been  seen 
by   .some  committee   members  or   teachers   in   the   special 


area   covered   by   the   picture.     Five    questions   were   kept 
in  mind  as  the  films  were  previewed. 

(1)  Is  the  content  of  the  picture  related  obviously  and 
definitely  to  what  is  to  be  taught"' 

(2)  Is   the  picture  authentic?     Is   it   true   to   the   facts? 

(3)  Are  the  level  of  difficulty  and  the  pedagogy  of  the 
picture  appropriate  for  the  maturity  level  of  the 
pupils  with  whom  it  will  be  used? 

(4)  Is  the  picture  technically  and  aesthetically  satis- 
factory? 

(5)  Does  the  picture  represent  adequate  exploitation  of 
the  medium?  Could  equally  good  lessons  be  taught 
with  less  expensive  instructional  materials? 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Lima  City  Board 
of  Education,  Bernard  Roush,  elementary  principal  and 
member  of  the  visual  educational  committee,  was  assigned 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  approved  by  the 
Lima  City  Board  of  Education,  for  the  position  of  visual 
education  and  safety  director  for  the  Lima  Public  Schools. 
Mr.  Roush's  duties  will  begin  July  1.  He  will  immediately 
begin  plans  for  an  eflfective  and  instructive  program  of 
visual  education  for  the  Lima  Public  schools. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  the  helpful  assistance  of 
our  Lima  Council,  board  of  education,  and  all  others  re- 
sponsible for  this  progressive  step  in  our  educational 
program. 

Respectfully, 

J.   McLe.^.n'   Rkkd 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  story.  It  wasn't  enough 
merelv  to  buy  new  materials.  Teachers  need  to  learn 
how  to  use  tliem.  So  on  September  28,  the  Lima  Pul)- 
lic  Schools  held  an  audio-visual  institute  .  .  .  planned 
by  their  own  committee.  Miss  Catharine  Williams  of 
the  Teaching  .Aids  Laboratory  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  1  were  there  as  speakers.  But  talented 
local  people  had  prepared  exhibits,  displayed  new 
teaching  tools,  demonstrated  what  could  be  done  in 
this  field.  It  was  all  a  heartening  exjierience  of  what 
can  be  done  when  the  P.T..\.  and  a  local  school  system 
get  their  heads  and  hearts  together  to  do  a  good  job  for 
the  bovs  and  girls  of  .America. 

EDGAR  DALF: 
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Pupil- Made  Slides  to  Integrate 
Activities  in  Elementary  Education 


More  emphasis  on  the  multiple  values  of  slide- 
making  for  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades. 


THE  crudest  drawing,  clay  model,  poem,  or  story 
created  by  a  child  is  more  genuine  and  interest- 
ing to  him  than  adult  creations  by  world  fam- 
ous artists,  sculptors,  or  writers.  Of  all  things  a  child 
may  make,  perhaps  a  lantern  slide  stimulates  him 
most  to  painstaking  workmanship.  For  he  knows  his 
work  will  be  enlarged  many  times  on  the  projection 
screen  and  will  be  shown  to  a  large  number  of  people 
at  the  same  time.  Participation  in  making  lantern 
slides  is  often  a  potent  encouragement  to  participa- 
tion in  other  subject  matter  areas. 

Far-sighted  teachers  use  a  child's  interest  in  making 
lantern  slides  to  arouse  his  curiosity  in  other  subjects. 
A  child  who  draws  exceptionally  well  and  takes  little 
or  no  interest  in  other  things  may  become  so  engrossed 
with  a  story  that  he  is  helping  to  illustrate  that  he  at- 
tains a  new  reading  interest.  Frequently  the  real  value 
of  illustrative  slides  is  not  so  much  to  develop  the  tech- 
niques of  slide-making  as  to  incorporate  an  activity  to 
stinuilate  interest  in  some  other  field  such  as  reading, 
language,  social  studies,  .science,  health,  safety,  arith- 
metic, poetry,  music,  or  good  speech. 

During  the  war,  for  example,  after  a  long  hard  drive 
to  sell  War  Stamps,  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  upper 
elementary  clas,ses,  who  organized  the  activity  for  the 
school,  were  anxious  to  show  the  results  to  the  entire 
.school.  Slides  showing  simple  bar  graphs,  made  with 
lantern  slide  ink,  served  this  pur])ose  perfectly.  Vari- 
ous pupils  officiated  before  the  school  audience,  ex])lain- 
ing  the  pupil-made  bar  graphs  and  demon.strating  their 
purpose  and  use  to  the  assembly. 

An  out.standing  book  with  a  significant  mes.sage  may 
be  illustrated  with  slides,  dramatized,  and  reviewed  for 
the  entire  school.  All  the  children  may  share  the 
pleasure  with  one  group  or  class.  A  group  of  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  children  made  54  lantern  slides  witli 
special  lantern  slide  crayons  and  clear  lacquer  to  illus- 
trate The  Secret  of  the  Ancient  Oak  by  Wolo.  The 
entire  j^erformance  took  about  40  minutes.  On  a  later 
occasion  nine  children  of  the  original  22  presented  parts 
of  the  storv  in  a  four-minute  demonstration.  They 
did  no  more  than  introduce  some  of  the  characters 
from  The  Secret  of  the  Ancient  Oak  and  gave  a  brief 
resume  of  the  plot. 

The  project  amjjly  ])roved  that  the  children's  interest 
and  the  interest  of  tlie  entire  school  was  increased  in 
a  good  story,  that  the  entire  group  developed  in  poise, 
diction,  fluency  of  .speech,  and  dramatic  ability.  They 
derived  sheer  delight  from  creating  something  beautiful, 
and  then  took  pride  in  .sharing  it  with  all  the  children 
in  the  school.  All  enjoyed  a  lovely  story  with  a  timely 
message.  Best  of  all  they  learned  the  value  of  working 
together  happily  in  a  democratic  situation  where  each 
one  had  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  according  to  his 


EDNA  MOORE  SKELLY 

Principal,   Stanard   School 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

particular  abilities.  Those  who  liked  to  draw  de- 
veloped 54  lantern  slides,  enough  to  tell  the  story. 
Those  who  sang  well  made  up  songs  about  the  char- 
acters. Several,  who  enjoy  dramatizing,  decided  upon 
dramatizations  which  would  help  tell  the  story  effective- 
ly. The  most  outstanding  pupil  was  chosen  as  nar- 
rator. She  held  the  performance  together  by  injecting 
colorful  descriptions  and  narration  between  drama- 
tizations and  songs.  There  were  plenty  of  volunteers 
to  "run"  the  projector.  (Please  note  that  the  care  and 
manipulation  of  the  projector  create  an  activity  which 
demands  intense  concentration  and  timing.  There  are 
boys  in  every  class  who  find  this  part  of  the  activity 
most  interesting.)  The  relationship  among  the  pupils 
developed  into  real  democratic  living.  They  lived  and 
worked  graciously,  happily  contributing  their  best,  and 
developed  a  real  appreciation  for  the  other  fellow's  tal- 
ents. Countless  other  stories  can  be  treated  in  this 
same  way. 

The  children  at  Stanard  School  find  no  other 
medium  so  successful  as  silhouettes  against  a  colored 
cellophane  background  for  creating  the  illusion  of  fairy- 
land. The  luminous  glow  of  the  cellophane  seems  to 
transport  imaginative  children  into  the  witchery  and 
charm  of  the  land  of  fairies,  elves,  and  gnomes.  A  song 
whicli  suggests  fanciful  pictures  may  be  enhanced 
in  this  same  way.  .An  activity  involving  fairy  poetry 
and  music  was  presented  to  the  entire  school  by  a 
group  of  40  fourth  and  fifth  grade  children. 

The  entire  activity  developed  an  original  story  which 
tied  together  a  number  of  fairy  poems  brought  in  by 
children  who  thought  that  they  were  "pretty."  A  num- 
ber of  fairy  songs  were  suggested  too.  among  them 
"The  Fairies  Dance"  by  Sherman  and  Woodman. 
Each  slide  was  a  child's  interpretation  of  the  fanciful 
and  beautiful.  Imaginations  were  stimulated.  A  new 
interest  in  poetry  became  apparent  among  groups  who 
heard  the  children.  Several  children  who  participated 
in  the  activity  attempted  original  poetry. 

The  familiar  eight-sided  traffic  sign  was  used  in  a 
safety  broadcast  to  upper  elementary  children  last 
semester.  This  slide  was  one  oi  14  made  at  Stanard 
School  for  the  Division  of  Safety  Education,  Other 
slides  in  the  series  traced  in  picture  form  the  develop- 
ment of  traffic  signs  from  the  time  of  the  American  In- 
dians to  the  present.  Lantern  slide  crayons  and  clear 
lacquer  were  the  media  used. 

When  a  fine  civic  enterprise  such  as  Cleveland's 
War  Chest  was  launched,  groups  of  pupils  strove  to 

(Concluded  on  page  580) 
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Planning  a  Good  Community — In  Hand-Made  Lantern  Slides 


By    ANN    GALE 

IN   the  intermediate   grades  when  the  community   unit  is 
studied    slides    may    be    used    many    times    for    current 
material. 

1.  Most  large  cities  (300,000  or  over)  show  five  areas 
of  growth— the  business  center,  an  obsolete  area  around 
it,  a  blighted  area  next,  one  in  good  condition,  and  an  area 
where  new  building  is  going   up. 

2.  The  obsolete  area  consists  of  old  houses  which  have 
been  lost  in  an  industrial  and  business  area.  This  slum 
district  often  costs  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  taxes 
collected  for  essential   public  services. 

3.  The  blighted  area  around  this  section  is  an  area  where 
the    houses    are    still    homes    but    industrial    and    business 


Roosevelt  High  School.  Chicago 

buildings  are  decreasing  property  values. 

4.  The  concentrated  destruction  possible  with  the  atomic 
bomb  has  furnished  a  strong  reason  for  planning  decen- 
tralized cities. 

5.  Even  before  1945  many  city  planners  felt  that  the 
small  city  of  about  30,000  surrounded  by  a  green  belt  or 
])ark  area,  with  a  separate  industrial  and  business  district, 
without  gridiron  streets,  but  dead  end  streets  and  a  few 
belt  highways  was  the  ideal  community. 

6.  In  a  few  areas  small  groups  of  people  have  improved 
their  immediate  community  by  moving  their  garages  to 
the  front  and  making  out  of  their  alleys  a  parkway  for 
coninumitv  use. 


The  sim- 
plest type 
of  h  and  - 
made  slide 
is  made  by 
drawing  or 
tracing  on 
finely  fin- 
ished etched 
glass  with 
ordinary 
medium  lead 
pencil.  Col- 
or, by  spe- 
cial crayons 
fir  inks,  en- 
hances the 
slides  great- 
ly. Fine  cf- 
jccls  are  ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with  cray- 
ons. About 
one  -  third 
inch  margin 
should  be 
left  all 
around  the 
slide.  The 
slide  is  read- 
ily cleaned 
with  soap  or 
wash i n g 
powder  In 
receive 
a  new  pic- 
ture. 
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The  Curriculum  Clinic 


Editor's  I iitrodnctiitn  : 

When  'rhurnian  White  wrote  about  "the  prob- 
lem of  visual  education  opportunists"  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  The  Educational  Sreen,  he 
provoked  thought.  And  here's  proof  of  it  from 
George  L.  White.  Jr.  ( It  seems  there  should  be 
a  good  pun  here  about  things  being  either  black 
or  white,  I)ut  I  can't  think  of  it.) 

George  White  is  not  disagreeing  basically  with 
Thurnian  \Miite  ;  he  believes  that  the  basic  con- 
tention is  sound,  that  school  authorities  should 
seriously  evaluate  the  educational  integrity  of  new 
companies  in  the  Meld.  Rut  he  does  rai.se  a  new 
problem  : 

"flow  is  it  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  de- 
velop within  the  school  system  such  a  critical 
awareness  of  vi.sual  aids  that  the  teacher  and 
educator  ])ossess  sufficient  knowledge  to  with- 
stand the  glil)  .salesman  peddling  dubious  visual 
materials  and  eijuipment  ?" 
That  is  the  question  that  George  White  has 
raised,  and  the  one  he  so  ably  discus.ses  in  this 
article.  P.  C.  R. 


Why  Do  We  Fear  the 
"Opportunists"? 

GEORGE  L.  WHITE,  JR..  Ph.D. 

Education  Director.  Films  Incorporated 

VISU.VL  education  is  not  a  new  toy.  It  has  years 
of  research.  elTective  use.  and  good  production 
back  of  it.  If.  therefore,  the  teachers  who  are  the 
main  supports  of  any  visual  program  are  still  insuffi- 
ciently insulated  by  knowledge  against  the  opportunists, 
then  something  must  go  wrong. 

What  is  wrong?  If  we  take  a  look  at  the  field  we 
see  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  teacher  and 
educator  have  not  developed  the  critical  "know  how" 
to  adapt  the  \isual  medium  to  the  needs  of  the  curricu- 
lum is  because  of  the  persistence  of  certain  misunder- 
standings which  completely  obscure  the  truth  about  this 
field   and   confuse   the  teacher. 

The  first  of  these  luisunderstandings  is  the  myth  that 
visual  education  is  a  radical  departure  in  education. 
That  since  it  does  not  appear  to  follow  the  usual  edu- 
cation pattern,  it  needs  a  new  .set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, a  wiiole  battery  of  experts  and  technicians,  and 
a  new  vocabulary  before  it  can  be  luiderstood. 

This  is  hf)CUs-pocus.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  using  visual  materials  as  tools  to  learning.  The 
good  teacher  has  used  them  for  years.  .She  herself  is 
a  human  visual  aid.  She  herself  daily  presents  to  her 
class  a  visual  re])n)duction  of  some  of  the  very  ideas 
she  teaches.  One  of  the  vehicles  of  the  visual  field 
happens    to    be    films.       Films    shouldn't    present    the 
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teacher  with  such  a  strange  new  world  that  she  is  made 
to  feel  that  all  her  previous  experience  in  education 
counts  for  naught.  What,  is  there  about  motion  pic- 
tures which  prevents  the'  teacher  from  applying  the 
common  sense  techniques  she  applies  to  the  selection 
and  use  of  text-!)ooks,  charts,  science  equipment,  or  any 
other  materials  of  the  visual  field?  In  her  .selection 
and  use  of  text-books  the  teacher  has  developed  critical 
judgment.  This  judgment  has  come  from  experience. 
She  has  evaluated  her  needs,  asked  herself  what  she 
wants  to  teach,  to  whom,  and  with  what  end  in  mind, 
exaiuined  the  books  available,  and  chosen  those  lx)oks 
which  most  fit  her  purpo.se.  Why  not  apply  the  same 
critical  technique  to  films  and  visual  equipment? 

To  destroy  this  myth  of  confusion  we  nuist  first  make 
clear  to  the  teacher  and  the  educator  the  obvious  fact 
that  they  have  already  sufficient  experience  to  critically 
examine  visual  methods.  What  they  need  to  do  i.s 
to  look  at  what's  in  the  field,  compare  various  films 
and  different  machines,  test  theiu  out  in  classroom 
situations,  and  then  a])ply  the  same  tests  they  apply 
to  other  teaching  materials  and  equipment. 

There  is  one  other  myth  that  clouds  our  understand- 
ing of  the  true  course  of  visual  education.  It  is  the 
ever  present  belief  that  there  is  a  great  future  in  visual 
education.  Everyone  gets  the  gold  glint  in  his  ey° 
when  he  speaks  of  this  field.  He  conjures  uj)  a  dream 
of  a  beautifully  worked  out  prograiu  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  waiting  for  all  of  us.  This  is  a 
hard  luyth  to  destroy  because  .salesmen,  educators, 
visual  experts,  production  company  executives,  ex- 
service  men,  and  the  man-on-the-street  constantly  speak 
of  the  great  future  that  visual  education  has.  Like 
the  gold  rush  of  "-I.S  all  we  have  to  do  is  dig  a  little  and 
the  gold  runs  free. 

The  persistency  of  this  luyth  presents,  I  am  afraid,  a 
smoke  screen  for  all  of  us  to  hide  behind.  It  makes 
us  feel  .secure.  If  all  any  of  us  need  to  do  to  assist  the 
golden  day  of  visual  education  is  wait  and.  presto, 
wrapped  up  on  the  schools'  doorstep  will  apjjear  the 
smartest  little  projector,  the  handiest  bit  of  visual 
eiiuipment,  and  the  finest  bunch  of  educational  films 
we  ever  .saw,  we  are  aj)t  to  say:  Why  do  anything? 

L'nffirtunately  none  of  this  is  true.  The  road  to 
good  visual  education  is  paved  only  with  understanding 
I)orn  of  hard  work,  intelligent  ])robiiig  in  the  field,  and 
the  constant  ai)i)lication  of  sharp,  critical  distinctions 
to  the  existing  products  in  the  field. 

How  do  we  get  the.se  myths  destroyed  and  a  critical 
l)hilo.sophy  constructed?  First  the  schools  need  to 
examine  (a)  the  contribution  visual  materials  can  make 
to  the  curriculiun,  (b)  the  real  function  of  the  visual 
education  .specialist,  and  (c)  the  schools'  responsibility 
to  producers,  distributors,  and  equipment  companies. 

1   would  like  to  suggest  a  frame  work  in  which  the 
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school  authorities  should  he  exauiining  the  visual  field. 

1.  The  school's  curriculum  experts  should  be  giving 
serious  thought  to  the  role  films  can  play  in  imple- 
menting many  of  their  new  approaches  to  teaching. 
Curriculum  people  all  over  the  country  are  con- 
ducting studies  aimed  at  the  problem  of  what  is  the 
function  of  the  school  in  our  society.  They  are 
asking  themselves  the  basic  question  of  what  ideas 
and  attitudes  teachers  should  be  teaching  at  each 
grade  level ;  what  new  ways  of  approach  should  be 
made  to  the  established  disciplines.  Shouldn't  they 
examine  ways  and  means  of  putting  their  studies 
into  operation,  of  persuading  teachers  to  throw  out 
some  of  their  useless  routines?  Perhaps  the  film 
can  help  to  do  this  job.  The  school  should  find  out 
for  itself. 

2.  The  school's  administration  should  give  serious 
thought  to  the  role  films  can  play  in  bringing  the 
school  and  the  community  together.  Administra- 
tors are  now  facing  comiuunity  problems,  are 
forced  to  accept  out-of-school  responsibilities  to  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before.  They  have  adult 
education  headaches,  delinquency  problems,  health 
campaigns,  etc.  to  cope  with.  Perhaps  the  visual 
field  can  become  a  powerful  medium  for  helping 
them  do  these  school-community  jobs. 

3.  The  school's  staflf  should  give  serious  thought  to 
the  role  of  the  visual  education  specialist.  It  is 
high  time  a  close  integration  of  the  curriculum  ex- 
perts and  visual  education  specialist  was  brought 
about.  At  present  the  visual  educator  is  many  times 
cut  off  from  the  curriculum  research  group.  He  loses 
touch  with  what  should  be  the  main  source  of  his 
information ;  namely,  what  is  taught,  where,  to 
whom,  and  for  what  end.  •  Unless  he  becomes  such 
an  important  contributor  to  the  intellectual  pro- 
gram of  the  school  that  he  can  authoritatively  relate 
visual  materials  to  the  jol)  the  .school  teachers  wish 
to  do  he  is  not  fulfilling  his  real  function.  The 
school  has  the  right  to  insist  that  the  visual  educator 
be  more  than  a  film  librarian,  a  rewinder,  and  a 
purveyor  of  study  guides  and  pamphlets  on  how  to 
run  a  projector.  But  the  school  must  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  visual  educator  to  become  the  com- 
petent critic  it  needs. 

If  the  above  approach  is  intelligently  pursued,  the 
.school  can  then  be  in  the  enviable  position  of  deciding 
what  producers  and  equipment  companies  can  do  for 
it.  It  can  then  say :  ( 1  )  give  us  such  and  such  films 
that  fit  the  curriculum  at  this  and  that  point,  (2)  give 
us  films  that  illustrate  the  learning  process  that  children 
go  through  at  each  level  of  their  exeprience,  (3)  give 
us  films  that  make  the  child  as  excited  about  the  learn- 
ing when  he  is  in  school  as  he  is  when  he  is  outside  the 
school,  (4)  give  us  films  and  equipment  that  we  can 
buy — bring  them  down  to  our  pocketbooks,  (5)  give 
us  enough  material  so  that  we  can  choose  and  choo,se 
wisely,  (6)  give  us  films  and  equipment  that  rep- 
resent our  best  thinking,  that  combine  the  best  skills 
all  of  us  have,  and  that  do  the  job  we  want  done  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

Let  us,  therefore,  get  to  work  on  such  a  program, 
construct  a  competent  critical  philosophy  to  measure 
visual  materials  and  equipment,  and  relate  our  already 


accumulated  critical  experience  to  this  field.  We  will 
then  have  no  fear  of  the  opjiortunists,  no  confusion 
about  what  the  field  is  or  what  it  can  do,  and  perhaps 
we  can  make  the  dreams  we  all  have  for  the  visual 
field  become  realities. 

Experimental  Filmstrips  in 
English  Fundamentals 

{Concluded  from  page  562) 

kind  of  strip  can  be  attempted.  Much  of  the  adverse 
response  of  the  students  noted  above,  comparatively 
small  as  it  was.  would  likely  be  eliminated  by  the  use 
of  professionally  prepared  films.  There  is  as  yet  no 
way  of  determining  how  much  difference  this  might 
make  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  students,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  think  there  would  be  at  least  a  slight 
gain,  perhaps  more. 

However,  the  larger  area  for  improvement  lies  with 
teachers  themselves,  in  two  respects : 

( 1 )  In  the  increased  eflFiciency  whicli  familiarity 
with  filmstri])s  and  projectors  would  inescajiably  bring ; 
and 

(2)  In  the  practical  experience  gained,  which  would 
lead  to  improvements  in  later  versions  of  the  films. 
A  preview  jury  of  teachers  to  pass  on  filmstrips  in 
preparation  would  serve  somewhat  the  same  function. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  experiment,  the  writer  feels,  are 
quite  encouraging  to  the  future  use  of  filmstrips  in  col- 
lege English.  In  several  significant  respects  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  conducted  were  severe:  the 
dice  were  loaded  against  the  strips,  somewhat  delib- 
erately, yet  the  strips  held  their  own  very  well.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  strips  were  home-made — composed  and 
designed  in  a  short  period  of  time  by  a  single  individual, 
without  ])rofessional  assistance  (other  than  occasional 
art  work)  or  previews  and  critiques,  with  subsequent 
editing  and  re-editing.  They  were  shown  under  phvsi- 
cal  conditions  not  precisely  adverse,  but  at  least  not  so 
devised  as  to  work  in  their  favor.  They  were  used  by 
teachers  chosen  at  random  who  had  an  interest  in  trying 
new  methods  but  no  previous  experience  with  the  me- 
dium. They  were  used  within  a  .sharply  restricted  per- 
iod of  time,  in  a  required  course  not  generally  regarded 
with  high  favor  by  the  students  taking  it.  Most  of 
these  limitations,  however,  are  inherent  in  the  present 
average  college  situation ;  and  it  was  thought  wise  not 
to  change  this  situation,  if  any  "shakedown"  test  of  a 
new  method  were  to  show  realistic  results.  The  skepti- 
cal approach,  especially  on  the  college  level,  is  in  the 
long  run  the  .soundest. 

The  filnistrip  can  do  good  work  in  Freshman  Eng- 
lish ;  this  fact  has  now  been  demonstrated  both  statis- 
tically and  subjectively.  How  much  this  work  can  be 
improved  is  yet  unknown,  but  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  results  of  this  study  lie  nearer  the  base 
than  the  peak  of  possibilities.  Given  the  painstaking 
(not  to  say  elaborate  and  expensive)  preparation  and 
study  now  afforded  similar  visual  aids  in  other  branches, 
filmstrips  .should  soon  take  their  place  as  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to  the  study  of  English  composition. 
Teachers  and  laymen  alike  will  agree  that  anything  we 
can  do  to  improve  English  I  is  worth  the  effort. 


December,   1946 
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Visual  Materials  Coordinated 

To  a  Specific  End 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Head,  Department  of  Education 
Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


THIS  department  has  consistently  emphasized  the 
principle  that  the  teaching  of  international  under- 
standing should  be  coordinated  with  all  levels  and 
phases  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  is  not  something 
which  should  be  carried  on  in  isolation.  In  accordance 
with  the  same  principle,  films  used  in  the  teaching  of 
international  tmder.standing  should  not  be  viewed  as 
isolated  items,  but  should  so  far  as  possible  be  co- 
ordinated with  each  other  and  with  other  materials  used 
in  the  teaching  process.  Opportunities  to  contemplate 
anfl  coordinate  ideas  contained  in  the  films  are  desir- 
able. 

Two  excellent  units  of  coordinated  film  materials 
in  this  field  have  been  issued  by  Young  America  Films, 
Inc.  One  unit  consists  of  a  motion  picture.  Our 
Shrinking  World,  four  related  slidefilms.  and  teachers' 
guides  to  assist  in  correlation  and  utilization  of  these 
film  materials.  The  other  unit  consists  of  a  motion 
picture,  We,  the  Peoples,  two  related  slide-films,  and 
a  comprehensive  teacher's  guide  and  source  book  for 
these  materials. 

Our  Shriukinij  World  is  designed  jmniarily  for  the 
junior-senior  high  school  level,  and  presumes  some 
prior  study  of  the  history  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. Its  function  is  to  review  this  history  very 
briefly,  and  then  relate  this  ])rogress  to  our  problems 
of  living  today,  to  point  out  the  impact  of  such  ])rogress 
on  our  contemporary  civilization.  The  four  related 
slidefilms.  designed  to  supplement  the  material  pre- 
sented in  the  movie  and  to  ]irovide  opportunities  for 


One   of   the"  "  ^ 
early   telephones,  j 

From    the    Young    America    Films    slidehlm      History    of 

Communication,"  one  of  a  series  to  accompany  the  social 

studies  teaching  film  "Our  Shrinking  World.' 

its  more  thorough  consideration,  are :  History  oj  Land 
Transportation.  History  of  Water  Transportation,  His- 
tory oj  Air  Transportation,  and  History  of  Commum- 
cation. 

The  teacher's  guide  for  Our  Shrinking  World  gives 


comprehensive  suggestions  for  both  teacher  and  student 
])reparation  for  the  showing  of  the  film.  These  sug- 
gestions include  hints  for  coordinating  the  film  with 
the  unit  of  work  which  the  class  is  doing.  The  guide 
also  suggests  procedures  to  be  followed  after  the  show- 
ing of  the  film,  as  well  as  follow-up  activities  to  be 
encouraged  and  related  materials  to  be  used,  including 
the  four  supplementary  slidefilms. 

One  of  the  introductory  notes  to  the  teacher's  guide 
to  these  supplementary  slidefilms  is  so  pertinent  to 
all  work  of  this  sort  that  it  is  quoted  herewith  in  full : 
"It  is  recommended  that  you  preview  the  slidefilins  be- 
fore showing  them  to  the  class,  and  that  this  preview 


From   the   slidefilm   "The   Charter's   Organization,"   one   of 

two  Young  America  slidefilms  produced  to  accompany  the 

motion  picture  "We.  the  Peoples." 


be  made  a  ]«rt  of  the  overall  ])lanning  of  your  lesson 
or  unit  of  study.  Then,  before  projecting  each  slide- 
film,  give  the  class  a  brief  introduction  to  it,  stating  its 
purjxise.  its  relation  to  the  unit  of  study,  and  what  you 
e.xpect  the  students  to  get  from  it." 

We.  the  Peoples  is  a  motion  picture  designed  for  use 
as  an  introduction,  overview,  and  motivation  to  the 
studv  of  the  United  Nations.  The  two  related  slide- 
films  are  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  more  detailed 
study  of  the  film's  content,  especially  that  part  of  it 
dealing  with  the  organizational  charts.  These  supple- 
mentary slidefilms  are:  The  Needs  and  Purposes  of 
the  Charter,  and  The  Charter's  Organization. 

The  teacher's  guide  and  source  book  to  We.  the 
Peoples  and  the  two  related  slidefilms  is  a  comprehen- 
sive aid  to  coordination  and  use  of  these  materials.  It 
si^ecifically  suggests  ways  in  which  the  materials  may 
be  used  in  art  classes,  English  classes,  language  classes, 
music  classes,  physical  training  classes,  science  classes, 
and  speech  classes.  The  guide  contains  a  well  or- 
ganized outline  of  the  basic  facts  covered  in  the  motion 
picture.     The  note  on   Our  Responsibility  in   Making 
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the  Charter  Work  is  an  interesting  example  of  motiva- 
tion :  "As  an)'  other  complicated  machinery,  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  Organization  needs  the  care  and 
skill  of  understanding  people.  For  the  good  of  the 
world,  this  organization  must  function  properly.  It 
is  the  responsihility  of  the  youth  in  America  and  of 
succeeding  generations  to  oil  the  wheels  and  thus  pro- 
vide the  motivation  for  a  better  world." 

The  source  book  phase  of  the  teacher's  guide  con- 
sists of  thirty-six  pages  of  material  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference.  This  includes  the  presentation  of 
salient  facts  about  the  conference  through  reading  ma- 
terial and  a  wealth  of  significant  charts  and  pictorial 
material. 

The  part  of  the  teacher's  guide  which  is  devoted  to 
the  two  related  .slidefilms  is  just  as  well  organized  as 
that  which  is  devoted  to  the  motion  picture.  There  is 
a  well  organized  and  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
basic  facts  presented  in  the  slidefilms.  There  are  sug- 
gested methods  of  using  the  slidefilms,  suggested  fol- 
low-up activities,  and  a  suggested  achievement  test 
on  the  motion  picture  and  the  slidefilms. 


Three  basic  purposes  in  the  presentation  of  the  ma- 
terials are  stated : 

1.  To  show  the  need  for  and  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  To  describe  the  organization  formed  to  carry  out 
the  Charter. 

3.  To  show  what  our  responsibilities  are  in  making 
the  Charter  work. 

The  inclusion  of  the  last  purpose  is  significant.  For 
without  it  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  two  is  vain. 
Yet  this  point  is  so  often  overlooked.  Much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  an  attitude  of  in- 
ternational understanding  in  youth  and  adults  of  today 
and  tomorrow  rests  with  the  teacher,  who  must  help 
students  to  become  well  aware  of  needs,  problems,  and 
responsibilities  for  joint  action  by  nations,  peoples,  and 
individuals.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  co- 
ordinated film  materials  such  as  those  described  in  this 
article  can  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution  not  only  to  education  and  visual 
education,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  the 
destiny  of  the  world. 


A  Reader  Speaks 

THIS  letter  is  concerning  the  article  "A  Three  Di- 
rectional High  School  Program"  in  the  September 
issue  of  Educational  Screen.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  statement,  "pictures  would  cor- 
relate with  the  subject  matter  studied." 

The  writer  stated  that  he  used  four  films  which 
would  correlate  with  a  given  teaching  unit  or  area. 
How  is  this  possible  without  a  great  deal  of  repetition? 
How  can  a  good  teaching  job  be  done  with  so  much 
material?  How  are  students  going  to  keep  in  mind 
points  to  look  for  when  such  a  vast  amount  of  ma- 
terial is  presented?  How  are  students  going  to  be 
shown  the  need  or  reason  for  doing  so  much  at  once? 
What  opportimity  is  there  for  re-showing  of  a  film  or 
part  of  a  film  as  is  often  mandatory  as  a  result  of 
a  class  discussion  after  showing? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  practice  suggested 
would  do  much  to  encourage  the  show  idea  in  the  use 
of  films.  I  feel  that  the  greatest  need  in  the  field  of 
auditoryrvisual  aids  at  the  present  time  is  not  how 
to  plug  a  cord  into  the  wall  but  the  proper  utilization 
of  the  materials  that  we  are  trying  to  use. 

R.  H.  SHREVE 

Supervisor  of  Aurlio-Visual  Aids 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Public  Schools 


Film  Council  of  America  Works  Out  Plan 
For  Rental  of  Government  Films 

In  order  to  assure  distribution  of  Government  pic- 
tures, a  plan  is  being  worked  out  by  the  Film  Council 
of  America  and  various  Government  agencies  whereby 
non-theatrical  distributors  will  be  able  to  charge  rentals 
for  these  films. 

The  question  of  film  rentals  was  first  brought  up 
by  the  FCA.  During  the  war  Government  films  were 
distributed  free  of  charge.  Non-theatrical  distributors 
pointed  out  that  with  rising  costs,  rental  fees  will  have 
to  be  charged  if  distribution  is  to  continue. 

The   FCA   appointed  a  committee   v/hich  met   with 


Department  of  Agriculture  picture  officials.  The  De- 
partment was  asked  to  draw  up  a  plan  on  which  a 
uniform  policy  for  all  Government  agencies  could  be 
based.  The  plan  has  been  approved,  and  meetings  are 
scheduled  with  the  Treasury  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Library  will  soon  become  a  central 
clearing  agency  for  all  Government  films. 

New  York  Film  Council  Hears 
Film  Specialists 

"A  few  years  ago  the  problem  of  the  non-theatrical 
field  was  that  of  finding  distribution  for  the  films  pro- 
duced. Today  our  problem  is  exactly  the  reverse — we 
need  more  and  lietter  non-theatrical  films  to  fill  the 
steadily  swelling  demand  created  by  the  war,"  said 
Frank  Arlinghaus  of  iModern  Talking  Picture  Service, 
Inc.  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  New  York  Film 
Council. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  a  panel  of  speakers 
who  discussed  the  subject  of  non-theatrical  film  distribu- 
tion. Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Harlan  Hobbs,  pro- 
ducer and  distributor  for  the  Owens  Illinois  Glass 
Company  and  member  of  the  Audio-Visual  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers ;  Mr.  A. 
,«L.  Fredricks  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau; 
"and  Mr.  Dave  Strom,  director  of  visual  education  for 
the  University  of  Connecticut. 

.Air.  Hobbs  told  the  group  that  he  considers  the 
opening  of  new  distribution  outlets  is  still  the  main 
problem  of  the  field.  He  endorsed  John  Grierson's 
plan  to  have  public  libraries  serve  as  centers  of  visual 
education  material  in  each  community.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  hotels  be  induced  to  install  projection  equip- 
ment for  groups  which  meet  there. 

Mr.  Fredrick  described  the  gradual  development  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  now  known 
as  Association  Films,  since  its  foundation  in  1911.  The 
Bureau's  library  has  increased  from  a  dozen  or  so  films 
in  1916  to  more  than  18,000  at  present.     Mr.  Fredrick 

(Concluded  on  page  590) 
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A  Monthly  Digest 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 


UTILIZATION 

•  Program  Enrichment  for  Elementary  Pupils  —  Anna 
Curtis  Chandler,  Hunter  College  Elementary  School— 
Nation's  Sclionls.  38:58  October,   1946. 

Describes  a  weekly  "enrichment  program"  for  6-11  year 
olds,  in  a  demonstration  school,  on  the  theme.  "Under- 
standing Among  Nations."  The  programs  have  dealt  with: 
understanding  nations  through  handicraft;  through  dances, 
famous  buildings,  music,  etc.  A  parents'  audio-visual  com- 
mittee has  helped  to  find  appropriate  materials  by  going  to 
museums,  bringing  slides,  etc.,  with  them,  and  returning 
them  after  use.  College  students  and  the  pupils  themselves 
then  help  arrange  displays  and  plan  the  programs. 

•  Students  Find  Learning  Is  Fun  as  Motion  Pictures 
Move  into  City  Schools— Syril la  Everson,  Highland 
Park,  Michigan — American  School  Board  Journal  113-31 
Nov.   1946. 

One  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  a  professional  jour- 
nalist for  the  local  newspaiier  on  various  aspects  of  the 
school  program.  This  is  part  of  the  public  relations  pro- 
gram of  the  superintendent.  The  program  here  described 
tells  of  a  Visual  .^ids  Committee,  under  Roy  E.  Robinson 
as  chairman.  A  Handbook  has  been  prepared  for  all  teach- 
ers, listing  some  200  films  already  owned. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  films  are  used  are  described 
in  this  news  account:  as  entertainment  (which  incidentally 
was  found  to  motivate  reading);  for  language  expression. 
to  teach  scientific  concepts,  to  dramatize  important  infor- 
mation, to  prepare  the  senior  class  for  their  trip  to  Wash- 
ington,  to  develop  attitudes  and   stimulate  discussion. 

Each  school  has  a  visual  education  room,  "at  a  cost  no 
greater  than  providing  pencils  to  students".  The  teachers 
have  been  trained  to  operate  and  use  the  films.  The  visual 
education  committee  consists  of  12  teachers,  which  recom- 
mend films  for  purchase  and  also  rental.  The  Board  of 
Education  offers  the  use  of  its  film  library,  and  projection 
(with  operator)   to  any  civic  group. 

ADMINISTRATION 

•  Motion-Picture  Distribution  as  a  Function  of  College 
Libraries — Robert  E.  Schreibcr,  Stc]ihens  College,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. — Film  and  Radio  Guide,  13:no.2  34  Nov.  1946. 

Trends  in  college  film  distribution  show  that  either  the 
university  extension  division  or  some  "Audio- Visual  Center" 
has  been  designated  to  circulate  films  and  projectors  within 
the  college.  The  author  has  found  by  experience  that  work- 
ing directly  with  the  General  Library  of  the  college  has 
been  very  effective.  Librarians  have  had  good  training  in 
instructional  materials,  instructional  methods,  and,  of  course, 
circulation  of  materials.  .Additional  training  in  the  handling 
and  servicing  of  equipment  is  necessary.  The  library  would 
need  an  adequate  staff,  including  a  Coordinator,  film  bookers, 
inspectors,  and  a  competent  corps  of  projectionists. 

Regardless  of  the  system  used,  the  best  one  is  that  which 
is  most  efficient,  giving  the  films  needed,  when  needed,  and 
where  needed. 

Cx  Vast  Expansion  of  Audio- Visual  Education  Urged  in 
N.  Y.  C.~J-ihn  and  Radio  Guide.  13:34  Nov.  1946. 
An  elaboration  on  a  New  York  Times  article,  in  which 
Rita  Hochheimer,  assistant  director  (in  charge)  of  audio- 
visual instruction  for  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  re- 
quested that  seven  million  dollars  be  allocated  to  modernize 
teaching  methods  with  audio-visual  aids,  instead  of  the 
present  $50,000  per  year.  This  would  permit  appointing  800 
competent  workers  in  the  visual  education  field  (one  in 
each  elementary  and  secondary  school).  New  York  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  list  of  IS  cities  in  the  U.   S.    In  terms  of 


per  pupil  expenditure  of  the  total  budget.  New  York  spends 
7  cents,  as  compared  with  $1.17  for  St.  Louis;  $1.13,  Provi- 
dence; 60  cents,  Portland;  85  cents,  Rochester;  etc. 

CHARTS 

•  Developing  Visual  Materials  for  Classroom  Use— Ruth 
McCafTerty,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.—N.  E.  A.  Journal  35- 
521  Nov.  1946. 

Describes  school-made  charts  that  provide  opportunity 
for  group  planning,  oral  and  written  language  expression, 
arithmetic  problems  based  on  the  children's  own  needs,  and 
art  experiences.  Illustrations  show  the  nature  and  breadth 
of  charts  made,  on  all  educational  levels. 

•  Visual  Teaching  Aids:  Fact  and  Fancy— Wm.  S.  Miller 
(Denoyer-Geppert)— Son'a/  Studies.  i7:27l   Oct.   1946. 

Reminds  us  that  many  visual  aids  do  not  need  projection 
equipment:  maps,  globes,  charts,  models,  and  the  like. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

•  Teacher  Training — 1945.  Constance  Perrin,  teacher,  John 
B.  Cary  School,  Richmond,  Va. — I'a.  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 40:13  Sept.  1946. 

Describes  the  workshop  in  Audio-Visual  Methods  and 
Materials  given  for  two  weeks  in  June,  1946.  The  course 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Hudson,  2 
teachers,  and  3  outside  consultants.  Among  the  opportuni- 
ties provided  in  the  course  were:  space  for  audio-visual 
experiences,  a  manual,  proper  equipment,  literature,  assis- 
tants, variety,  and  the  chance  to  learn  by  doing. 

©  New  York  Center  Has  the  Answers— Irene  F.  Cypher, 

.American  Museum  of  Natural  History — Nation's  Schools 
38:58  Nov.   1946, 

The  Museum's  Audio-Visual  Information  Center  serves 
teachers  throughout  the  N.  Y.  C.  area.  It  has  files  of  cata- 
logs of  films  and  equipment,  samples  of  various  types  of 
equipment,  helps  on  utilization,  conferences  and  some 
evaluation. 

RADIO 

»  Colleges  Take  Up  FM  Radio  Licenses— Franklin  Dun- 
ham, Chief,  Educational  Uses  of  Radio,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education — Higher  Education,  3:no.7  Dec.  1,  1946. 

A  succinct  history  of  FM  and  its  possibilities  for  educa- 
tional broadcasting.  Lists  the  educational  stations  already 
operating,  those  that  are  already  under  construction,  and 
those  waiting  for  assignment  of  wave  lengths. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  its  working  partner, 
the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  are  ready  to  help 
every  new  station  in  solving  the  many  problems  that  are 
bound  to  arise.  The  booklet,,  "FM  in  Education"  is  being 
revised  to  assist  the  staff  of  new  stations. 

•  School  Sound  Systems — Joint  Committee  on  Standards 
for  School  Audio- liquipment.  Radio  Section,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C.   1946.   Free. 

Prepared  by  a  conmiittee  representing  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Radio  Manufacturers'  .Assn..  the  N.  E.  A.,  the 
-Assn.  for  Education  by   Radio,  and  the  Cleveland  Schools. 

PHOTOPLAY  APPRECIATION 

•  The  Movies'  Young  Audience— Bcttina  Guzczy,  Council 
Secretary — Nni'  Movies,  21:20  October.  1946. 

An  excellent  and  up-to-date  account  of  the  trends  in  young 
people's    film    programs.     The    National    Board    of    Review 
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recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  tlie  various  communi- 
ties of  the  U.  S.,  requesting  information  about  individual 
experiences  with  children's  shown,  and  asking  for  opinions 
on  the  two  recommendations  that:  a)  a  series  of  shorts 
be  made  to  teach  good  manners  by  children  in  theaters; 
and  b)  more  good  family  pictures  be  made.  The  article 
describes  some  of  the  good,  and  some  of  the  discouraging 
trends  as  revealed  in  the  answers. 

This  summary  should  be  very  useful  to  parents,  teachers 
and  community  workers  engaged  in  improving  the  film  fare 
of  young  people.  The  article  concludes  with  a  list  of  pam- 
phlets available  through  the  National  Board  of  Review, 
including  the  list  of  children's  films  recently  announced  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  as  available  to  local  theaters 
for  Saturday  morning  shows. 

BOOKS 

•  The   Audio-Visual   Projectionist's    Handbook — Amo    De 

Bernardis,  supervisor,  .-\udio- Visual  Education.  Portland 

(Ore.)    Public    Schools — Business    Screen,    Chicago,    111. 

1946.    $1.00. 

-A  pictorial  manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  operator 

in  schools,  industry  and  the  community.    The  steps  in  the 

threading    of    the    various    motion    picture    projectors,    and 

hints   on    their   care   are   illustrated    either   by    photographs 

or    by    cartoon-illustrations.     Useful    for    every    school    or 

organization  owning  motion  picture  equipment. 

•  The  American  Cinematographer  Handbook  and  Refer- 
ence Guide — Jackson  J.  Rose,  A.S.C. — 1165  N.  Berendo 
St.,  Hollywood  27,  Calif.    Sth  ed.    1946.    $5.00. 

A  source  book  for  users  of  miniature  cameras  and  the 
8mra.,  16mm.  and  35mm.  movie  cameras.  Endorsed  by  lead- 
ing photographic  magazines. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

•  Jean  Benoit-Levy — Richard  Griffith — New  Movies:  Na- 
tional  Board  of  Review  Magazine,  21:10  October,   1946. 

An  appraisal  of  the  French  film  director  (LA  MATER- 
NELLE,  BALLERINA)  who  is  now  Director  of  Films 
and  Visual  Information  for  the  United  Nations.  His  back- 
ground of  experience  as  producer  of  educational  films  in 
France,  and  as  an  energetic  worker  in  the  League  of  Nations 
make  him  particularly  suitable  for  the  great  responsibility 
that  lies  before  him.  The  program  of  the  LInited  Nations 
Department  under  Mr.  Benoit-Levy's  direction  includes 
filming  all  United  Nations  meetings,  including  those  of  the 
related  agencies  and  encouraging  the  production  by  indi- 
vidual film  workers  in  each  nation,  of  information  films 
that  will  spread  mutual  understanding  among  peoples.  (The 
Art  of  the  Motion  Picture,  by  Jean  Benoit-Levy,  is  reviewed 
by   Mr.   Griffith  on  page  28  of  the   same  magazine.) 

SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION 

•  American  Sources  of  Realia  for  French  Classes — Ameri- 
qan  Assn.  of  Teachers  of  French,  Information  Bureau. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  27 — Rev. 
ed.  1946.  (See  also  Tcachinc/  Aids  Bulletin,  5  times  a  year.) 

Some  sources  of  exhibits,  pictures,  slides,  motion  pictures, 
maps,  newspapers  and  magazines,  radio  programs,  record- 
ings, songs  and  international  correspondence. 

•  Aids  to  Teaching  About  the  United  Nations — National 

Education    Assn.,    1201     16th    St.,    N.    W.,    Washington, 
D.  C    23p.    mimeo.    10c.    1946, 

•  Some  Sources  of  French  Educational  Films — "Theatre, 
Film  and  Radio  Notes",  by  Renee  Jeanne  Fulton — French 
Reviezv,  20:82  October,  1946. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  film  distributors.  Titles  of 
films  to  appear  in  subsequent  issues. 

•  Audio- Visual  Aids:  Guides  to  Better  Learning — John  C. 
Bollens,  research  director.  Municipal  League  of  Seattle — 
IVashinyton  Education  Journal,   36:40   October,    1946. 

Describes  some  advantages  and  trends. 


U.  N.  O.  Film  Plans 

AT  a  Press  Conference  at  the  United  Nations  In- 
formation Offices,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
November  14,  Air.  P>enoit-Levy,  Director  of  the  Film 
and  Visual  Information  Division  of  the  United  Nations, 
Department  of  Information,  issued  the  following  state- 
ment on  the  film  plans  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation. 

"1  have  long  been  convinced  that  we  must  mol)ilize 
all  the  forces  of  the  cinema  and  visual  media  to  liuild 
the  peace  just  as  we  mobilized  them  during  the  war 
to  achieve  victory.  The  motion  picture  industry,  as 
you  know,  cooperated  magnificently  during  the  war.  I 
have  been  gratified  to  find  that  the  industry  has  shown 
itself  most  cooperative  in  this  regard.  To  affect  the 
mobilization  of  forces  that  I  have  in  mind,  I  have  been 
working  with  representatives  of  the  other  international 
agencies.  I  am  very  happy  to  announce  that  a  tem- 
porary provisional  Film  and  \'isua!  Information  Com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  by  the  LTnited  Nations;  Inter- 
national'Labor  Organization;  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization ;  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  and  the  other  Specialized 
Agencies  to  coordinate  the  film  and  visual  media  ac- 
tivities of  the  member  organizations. 

"The  memliers  of  the  Committee  have  honored  me  bv 
making  me  the  first  chairman.  Needless  to  say,  we 
are  in  full  accord  in  our  desire  to  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts that  our  various  programs  aimed  at  the  mutual 
objective  of  maintaining  and  im])lementing  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  world  can  be  realized  efficientlv 
and  adcquatel}-  through  film  and  other  visual  media. 

"The  principal  task  of  this  Provisional  Committee 
was  to  study  the  formation  of  a  proposed  United  Na- 
tions Film  P)Oard  and  to  draw  up  a  draft  agreement  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  draft  agree- 
ment to  establish  this  Board  has  been  approved  bv  the 
United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Information,  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  and  other  Specialized  Agencies  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  the  Director  General  of  UNESCO  when  the  latter 
is  aj^pointed  and  to  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
other  Specialized  Agencies.  1  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  further  details  when  the  United  Nations  Film 
Board  is  established. 

"As  you  may  know,  the  Film  and  Visual  Informa- 
tion Division  consists  of  two  sections — the  Film  Sec- 
tion under  Miss  Marion  Di.x  and  the  Visual  Infor- 
mation Section  under  Mr.  Jan  Juta.  Together,  with 
the  aid  of  a  capable  staff,  we  are  developing  information 
services  on  the  United  Nations  through  film,  still  photo- 
graphs, posters,  charts,  and  other  means. 

"I  am  very  ,glad  to  say  that  in  my  Division  and  the 
Department  as  well  as  the  Secretariat  as  a  whole,  1 
have  found  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  cooperation 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  very  life  of  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  great  mission  which  we  have  set 
ourselves." 

The  U.N.  Information  Department's  Film  and  Vis- 
ual   Information    Division    will    produce    a    periodical 

(Concluded  on  paije  590) 
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The  Primaries  See  a  Movie— 
And  Are  More  Thankful 

—By  DOROTHY  CARL.  Primary  Superintendent 
First  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

THE  Thanksgiving  theme  was  launched  in  the  Pri- 
mary "Httle  church"  the  first  Sunday  in  Novem- 
ber when  the  children  quietly  gathered  around  their 
worship  table.  It  stood  under  a  bas  relief  of  "The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims".  On  it  were  autumn  "mums", 
lighted  candles,  and  the  open  Bible.  Moments  of  quiet 
appreciation  were  followed  by  comments  about  the  Pil- 
grims, and  a  sjwntaneous  "let's  sing  ./Xmerica".  Then 
a  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  (1)  which  stressed 
the  pilgrims'  closeness  to  God  in  daily  living  and  their 
feeling  of  thankfulness. 

We  planned  to  sliow  a  movie.  Colonial  Childrenr 
the  following  Sunday.  The  Junior  superintendent  had 
previewed  it,  also,  and  her  department  was  to  see  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  church  school  hour  and  the 
Primary  children  at  the  close,  their  regular  time  for 
worshi]).  .\  member  of  our  Board  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation was  to  use  his  new  projector. 

I  hoped  that  the  film  would  merge  the  last  unit  on 
The  Book  of  Books  with  the  current  les.sons  on  Helping 
and  Sharing.  Our  thoughts  on  "thanks"  and  "giving", 
the  two  parts  of  Thanksgiving,  would  climax  in  an  of- 
fering for  the  milk  fund  for  the  world's  hungry  chil- 
dren. 

In  our  advanced  preparation  the  .screen  is  usually 
placed  behind  the  worship  table  and  the  worship-pic- 
ture is  set  on  a  portable  table  easel.  Just  Iiefore  the 
movie  is  shown  no  change  is  necessary  except  the  re- 
moval of  this  picture  and  easel.  This  time  we  placed 
the  screen  by  the  table,  with  an  aisle  running  back  to 
the  projector. 

During  the  first  ]mrt  of  the  hour  the  first  grade  chil- 
dren learned  a  new  song  in  one  of  their  class  rooms, 
heard  a  story  about  being  helpful,  and  made  a  pictured 
song  chart  to  share  with  the  other  two  grades.  The 
second  grade  children  thought  about  helpers  in  our 
church  and  at  home,  and  sang  the  song,  "Helpful  Tn 
The  Family".  The  third  graders  had  brought  harvest 
produce  such  as  the  Pilgrims  raised  and  arranged  a 
Thanksgiving  centerpiece  under  the  bas  relief. 

In  their  worship  together  in  their  "little  church" 
the  children  joined  in  singing  from  the  pictured  chart 
"We  Thank  ^  ou,  O  God".-< 

The  children  offered  thoughts  about  being  a  helper 
at  home  to  show  God's  love.  V\'e  spoke  of  our  Bible 
as  a  source  for  learning  God's  way,  and  .several  chil- 


^Childrciis'  Nclit/ioii  magazine,   Nov.   1945.  by  Bernice  Bryant. 
-One  reel;  sound:   11   minutes;  produced  in  collaboration  with 

Kdwin   J.    Hipkiss,    Curator    at    the    Museum    of    Fine    .Arts, 

Boston,  Ma.ss. 
■'Jeannt  tte    Perkins    in    "Children's    Worship    in    the    Church 

School". 
"•A.  Keiser  in  "Ltarnins  From  Jesus". 


WILLIAM  S.  HOCKMAN,  Editor 
2043  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

dren  read  previously  selected  Bible  verses.     Together 
we  sang  a  favorite  song'' : 

"Teach    us   thy   way,   O    Lord, 
Teach  us  thy  way,  O  Lord. 
In  all  we  do  and  all  we  say, 
Teach  us  thy  way,  Lord." 

Then  we  looked  at  the  bas  relief  at  the  worship  cen- 
ter. We  recalled  the  Pilgrim's  closeness  to  God  in 
their  daily  living  as  told  in  the  story  of  the  previous 
Sunday.  We  pretenfled  to  visit  the  home  of  a  little 
colonial  boy  and  girl.  Eyes  brightened  in  anticipa- 
tion. We  wondered  about  the  kinds  of  toys  we  would 
see.  Would  the  children  he  helpful  with  the  daily  work 
in  the  home?  Perhaps  they,  too,  asked  God  to  teach 
them  his  way.  Did  they  ask  a  blessing  before  meals? 
We  wondered  if  they  knew  and  liked  to  hear  the 
stories  in  the  Bible. 

Then  we  were  seated  and  the  movie  began.  It  de- 
])icted,  in  an  authentic  setting,  the  self-sufficient  home 
life  of  colonial  times,  showing  also  the  furnishings, 
clothing,  and  the  .sharing  of  home  responsibilties.  It 
])re.scnted  interesting  events  in  a  colonial  family's  day, 
from  the  asking  of  the  blessing  at  breakfast  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  by  the  fireside  in  the  evening. 
The  reprodticed  conversations  lent  charm  to  the  presen- 
tation, especially  to  the  reading  lesson  studied  by  the 
children.  Utensils,  ordinarily  seen  only  in  the  museum, 
took  on  a  reality  when  used  by  members  of  the  family. 

The  children  were  interested.  They  readily  offered 
answers  to  the  'wondering  questions'.  We  concluded 
that  the  Pilgrims  lived  very  close  to  God  in  their  homes 
and  had,  no  doubt,  often  asked  "Teach  us  thy  wav, 
(>  Lord".  This  song  was  repeated  softly  several  times 
(hiring  the  dismis.sal. 

The  incident  of  the  boy  shooting  the  fox  and  the 
father's  conver.sation  about  the  bounty  for  the  pelt  is 
not  in  harmony  with  our  nature  units  for  the  primary 
church  school.  It  is  advisable  to  order  this  film  in  time 
to  screen  it  carefully  before  use,  both  for  timing  and 
the  elimination  of  this  undesirable  portion.  The  light 
can  be  turned  off  at  the  projector  for  the  duration  of 
this  sequence. 

.Mthough  listed  as  a  Pritnary  film,  we  leaders  felt 
that  its  greatest  erlucational  value  would  be  in  use  with 
juniors,  or  early  Junior  High.  Their  broader  base 
of  information  would  make  the  film  more  meaningful 
to  them.  However,  mothers  reported  that  their  Pri- 
mary children  talked  about  the  filtn  at  home  and  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  Thank.sgiving  project  which 
started  in  the  public  school  on  Monday  following  the 
movie  at  the  church. 

It  was  a  new  exi)erience  to  show  a  movie  in  two 
departments  in  the  .same  church  school  hour.  The 
leaders  agreed  that  it  was  difficult  to  manage  and  les- 
.sened  the  effectiveness  of  the  second  ])resentation.  Sub- 
sequent movies  will  be  shown  in  one  location  in  a  given 
hour.  Intcr-departmental  relations  will  be  enhanced 
as  we  exchange  invitations  to  see  the  movies. 
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Sunday  Evening  Motion  Pictures 

Is  your  church  dark  on  Sunday  evening?  Thousands 
are.  Here  and  there  the  lights  are  going  on  again  as 
pastors  who  are  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  motion 
picture  services  experiment  with  the  religious  feature 
film. 

Church  School  Pictures.  Inc..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  re- 
ports that  pastors  are  asking  it  for  long  religious  films 
for  Sunday  night  congregations.  One  pastor  asked  for 
the  St.  Paul  series  on  large  reels,  with  hymnalogues 
spliced  in  between  the  reels  for  congregational  singing. 
Another  pastor  used  the  Life  In  The  Times  of  Luther 
(series)  and  reported  excellent  audience  reaction. 

A  certain  layman  is  putting  on  2^4  hour  jjrograms 
for  his  church,  u.sing  two  projectors  so  that  showing  is 
continuous.  He  uses  one  long  film  such  as,  Poi^rr  of 
God,  or  a  combination  of  shorter  compatible  films. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  these  churchmen  that  it  is 
better  to  do  this  than  have  dark  churches.  If  the 
church  can  reach  the  family  .group  with  films,  and  at- 
tract the  non-churched  of  the  community,  and  pay  ex- 
penses, there  will  be  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
to  give  it  a  try. 

A  list  of  feature  films  which  might  be  used  Sunday 
nights  would  certainly  include  these,  in  addition  to 
those  above:  King  of  Kings,  Journey  To  Jerusalem, 
Youth  For  The  Kingdom,  Forgotten  Village,  Mary 
Louise,  IVestern  Hands  Are  Sure,  Where  Love  Is. 
Two  Thousand  Years  Ago  (series),  The  Kindled 
Flame,  and  others. 

Making  the  Most  of  Present  Facilities 

While  future  church  structures  should  be  planned 
with  careful  and  far-sighted  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  visual  education,  making  the  most  of  present 
facilities  in  the  average  church  is  a  more  immediate 
and  pressing  problem.  Extensive  remodeling  is  not 
possible  in  many  churches,  and  pastors  and  others  need 
experience-tested  information  on  how  to  use  to  best 
advantage  such  rooms  as  the  average  church  has  for 
education,  visual  and  otherwise.  Tell  our  readers  how 
you  have  worked  things  out.  Short  articles,  pictures 
and  correspondence  will  be  welcomed. 

State  Committee  Holds  Preview 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Visual  Aids  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  churches  met  at  the  W'artburg  Press  in 
Columbus  on  November  19th  for  an  all-day  preview 
and  evaluation  of  new  visual  materials  of  all  kinds. 
In  this  preview  conference  key  leaders  across  the  state 
become  acquainted  with  new  releases  and  arrive  at 
evaluations  through  grou]^  discussion. 

New  Baptist  Release 

A  film  version  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  Bap- 
tist leader.  Dr.  George  H.  Truett.  has  been  released  un- 
der the  title.  The  Great  Achievement.  This  20-minute 
color  film  was  produced  by  Rev.  W .  O.  Vaught,  Pastor. 
(mmanuel  Baptist  Church,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

The  story  is  developed  by  still  and  motion  ]:)ictures 
taken  during  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Truett,  bj'  selections 
frdiii  his  sermons  which  set  forth  the  principles  and 
ideals  for  which  he  labored,  and  by  appropriate  back- 
ground music  to  support  the  narrative  commentarv. 


Recordings  of  Scripture 

For  the  following  information  this  department  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Kurtz  Myers  of  the  Audio-Visual  Di- 
vision of  the  Detroit  Public  Library : 

Bible  readings  by  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn  and  Charles 
Tovvnsend  Copeland  are  available  from  the  Harvard  Film 
.Service,  4  Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge  38,   Mass. 

Hymns  and  Bible  stories  for  children  can  be  secured  from 
the  Campus  Christian  Recording  Corporation,  1226  E. 
Eighth  Street,  Los  Angeles  21.  Calif. 

Hymns,  readings  from  the  Bible,  and  Bible  stories  for 
children,  are  available  from  Bibletone  Records,  354  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

.'\ch-Stinson  Records.  27  Lnion  Square,  West,  New  York 
3,  has  the  Old  Testament  story  of  creation  arranged  for 
children,  in  one  album. 

Catholic  sermons  can  be  secured  from  Angelus  Record- 
ing, 6404  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif.;  and  Cath- 
olic hymns  and  liturgy  on  records  can  be  secured  from  the 
McLaughlin  and  Reilley  Co..  4.S  Franklin  Street.  Boston, 
Mass. 

An  extensive  list  of  speech  recordings  from  the  Bible  can 
be  secured  from  Linguaphone  Institute,  RCA  Building. 
Rockefeller   Plaza,   New   York. 

A  series  of  recordings  of  Jewish  liturgical  music  can  be 
secured  from  Cnion  of  Hebrew  Congregations,  Merchants' 
Building.  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

Tlie  Church  Department  editor  would  he  pleased  to 
have  a  critical  evaluation  of  a>iy  of  the  foregoing  ma- 
terials and  invites  the  contribution  of  such  an  article. 

A  Masterful  Use  of  Slides 

I  think  I  have  never  seen  slides  more  etTectively  used 
than  last  summer  in  a  course  on  inter-cultural  educa- 
tion at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y..  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Moody  Eakin.  of 
Drew  Seminary.  I  refer  to  a  15-minute  program* 
which  demonstrated  to  the  class  a  teaching  unit  on 
Jewish  symbols  in  week  day  church  school. 

As  I  recall  the  pictures  now.  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  slides  were  used ;  that  it  was  not  a  motion  picture. 
The  photogra]jhs  were  good  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  sequence  was  perfect.  All  the  ])ictures  were  in 
color. 

The  slides  were  .shown  rapidly,  and  all  the  while 
Mrs.  Eakin  was  talking  a  steady  stream — not  lecturing 
or  talking  to  us.  but  telling  a  story  which  blended 
perfectly  with  the  sef[uence  of  slides.  Ere<iuently,  she 
quoted  the  youngster  whose  ])icture  might  be  on  the 
screen  at  that  moment. 

The  class  so  completely  lost  itself  in  the  story  that 
although  the  man  rinming  the  machine  had  difficulties 
a  few  times  we  were  hardly  conscious  of  it.  Mfs.  Eakin 
kept  right  on  with  her  narrative  as  though  the  blank 
spots  were  a  part  of  the  performance.  There  were 
about  six  or  eight  slides  which  were  not  clear.  We  had 
been  warned  about  these  pictures  before  the  progrrim 
started  so  we  did  not  need  an  explanation  in  the  middle 
of  things. 

As  a  conclusion,  after  the  pictures  had  been  stopped. 
Mrs.  Eakin  remained  in  character  and  offered  the 
]. raver  she  would  have  given  for  the  children,  and  our 
class  of  adults  prayed  with  her — s])ellbound. 

—VIRGINIA  GARRETSON 

*  Gcttiiui  .Icquaiiitcd  li'itli  Jcwisli  A'ei</lil>ors,  available  from 
any  office  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
28i  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Paragraphs  from  a  Parson's  Notebook 

Recently.  I  have  had  tlie  pleasure  of  reading  some 
as  yet  uniuihlished  reflections  on  visual  education  bv 
a  Congregational  ])astor.  The  Reverend  Kendrick 
Strong,  of  Minnea])olis.  A  few  of  many  fine  thoughts 
I  share  with  you  : 

"Visual    education    occurs,    therefore,    when    by 

means  of  something  seen.  im])ressions  are  received. 

ideas   implanted   or   revised,   or  attitudes   inculcated. 

It    takes   i)lace    whenever    we    gain    an    experience 

through  the  sense  of  vision.     Rut  actually  we  look  at 

many  things  that  we  do  not  'see'  for  the  eye  takes 

many  negatives  that  the  brain  never  develops." 

Mr.    P).    A.    Aughinbaugh    has    remarked    that    he 

"thought  visual  aids  were  optical  devices  for  improving 

or  aiding  sight'",  and.  humanly  enough  does  not  think 

that  he  is  wrong,  saying  "The  motion  picture  is  not  a 

visual  aid  but  a  mental  aid".     Strong  puts  it  this  way, 

and  we  like  it : 

"Visual   aids  are  tools  by  which  the  mental  and 
emotional  stimuli  are  either  revised  or  produced." 
Commenting    upon    the    upsurge    of    interest    in    the 
church  in  things  visual,  he  says : 

"Many  churches  over  the  nation  have  made  at 
least  two  discoveries :  1 )  that  there  is  an  enormous 
wealth  of  techniques  and  materials  now  available 
to  the  visually-minded  churches ;  and,  2 )  that  this 
wealth,  created  largely  by  secular  agencies,  may  be 
baptised  into  the  Christian  faith,  and  serve  definite 
religious  jnirposes". 

The  lead  article  this  month  presents  us  with  a  clear 
and  interesting  description  of  how  one  film  was  bap- 
tised into  the  faith. 

A  Film  Review 

In  the  filming  of  Hruce  Barton's  book,  "The  Man 
Nobody  Knows",  is  demonstrated  one  way  films  for 
the  church  should  not  be  made.  The  titles  on  this  vener- 
able silent  16mm.  film  are  by  Mr.  Barton  and  the  photog- 
raphy was  done  in  Palestine.  There  are  four  reels  and 
the  running  time  is  approximately  sixty-one  minutes. 

In  the  first  reel,  which  covers  the  time  from  the 
birth  of  fesus  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  one  becomes 
aware  that  there  are  too  many  titles  and  too  few  pic- 
tures. In  the  second  reel  the  .story  is  carried  up  to 
the  beginning  of  His  ])ublic  ministry  and  the  propor- 
tion of  literary  sequences  increases  and  the  picture 
material  diminishes.  The  remaining  reels  compete  for 
the  unhappy  distinction  of  being  the  poorest  of  the 
series. 

The  liberal  minded  churchman  will  not  find  very 
much  to  criticize  in  the  religious  and  theological  con- 
tent and  implications  of  the  film.  Conservative  church 
leaders  may  consider  the  film  too  humanistic.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  weakness  of  the  film  is  its  weakness 
on  the  technical  side. 

There  are  too  many  titles.  They  grow  longer  as  the 
film  continues.  There  are  too  few  pictures,  and  too 
many  of  them  are  .still  pictures.  The  burden  of  learn- 
ing is  carried  in  the  titles.  The  jjicture  sequences 
feebly  illustrate  these  literary  frames.  This  is  reversing 
the  filmic  art. 

If  the  text  material  of  books  must  be  jjrojected  on 
the  screen,  and  such  i)ractice  is  always  ((uestionable. 
let  the  hlmstri]i  be  the  medium  used.     It  is  more  eco- 


nomical and  better  suited  to  still  ])ictures.  Why  bother 
to  show  Ijook  content  and  still  ])ictures  on  motion  pic- 
ture film? 

If  Mr.  Barton's  text  must  be  filmed,  let  it  be  the 
soundtrack  on  a  film  that  gives  us  a  cinematically 
worthy  presentation  of  modern  Palestine.  Let  it  cover 
the  jilaces  of  historic  interest  and  let  it  be  well  balanced 
between  closeup  and  ])anorama. 

.Studios  cannot  dust  off  old  Palestine  photography 
and  wed  it  chmisily  to  the  text  of  hooks,  however  po])u- 
lar  they  were  in  their  day,  and  expect  the  church  to 
consume  this  cinematic  hash  and  like  it.  Our  taste  is 
none  too  good,  hut  it  is  improving.  One  can  almost 
hear  the  silent  film  cry  out  for  vindication  for  such 
misuse  as  it  receives  in  "The  Man  Nobody  Knows". 

Churches  Lead  in  Use  of  Films 

The  Public  Library  of  Dallas.  Texas,  checked  its 
records  for  May  of  1946  to  see  who  was  its  heaviest 
borrower  of  films.  It  found  that  the  church  and  its 
affiliated  organizations  was  its  best  customer.  This 
situation  exists  also  in  .\kron,  Ohio,  and  in  Cleveland 
and  indicates  that  churches  are  alert  to  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the.se  film  libraries  present  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  educational  and  recreational  program  of 
the  local  parish. 

Comments  on  a  Recent  Filmstrip 

Hozi.'  One  Family  Planned  To  Share  Its  Income  is 
a  34-frame  filmstrip  in  color  with  a  .standard  recorded 
commentary  which  was  written  and  narrated  by  Rich- 
ard Stark,  with  Wm.  H.  Meeder  doing  the  musical 
background.  It  was  produced  by  the  Missions  Council 
of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.  10. 

The  general  subject  treated  is  stewardship.  The 
])icture  sequence  is  life  photographs  of  a  family  group 
aroimd  the  table  in  the  home,  and  the  recorded  com- 
mentar\-  tells  what  this  group  is  thinking,  doing  and 
.saying. 

While  the  ideas  in  this  material  are  excellent,  there 
are  some  questions  about  the  general  structure  of  this 
])articidar   visual   aid. 

Why  the  color?  It  is  not  of  essence  here.  The  pic- 
tures are  dark  and  lacking  in  details.  Good  black  and 
white  pictures  would  have  had  just  as  much  eye  appeal 
and  would  have  cost  less. 

Why  life  photography?  It  is  expensive.  It  is  hard 
to  get  a  group  in  life-like  and  dynamic  poses.  Would 
not  a  stronger  visual  aid  have  resulted  if  the  basic  ideas 
had  been  elaborated  in  the  pictorial  ?  Cartoon  draw- 
ings and  charts  conld  ha\e  been  plentifully  used,  and 
the  burden  of  the  "message"  could  have  been  ])ut  into 
the  visual  sequence. 

If  this  had  been  done,  the  recorded  commentarv 
could  have  been  the  dialogue  and  conversatit)n  of  the 
family.  Skillful  writing  and  careful  rehearsal  would 
have  made  it  interesting  and  effective.  .'Xs  it  is,  the 
basic  ideas  are  verbally  elaborated  in  a  narrative  type 
of  commentary,  with  the  pictures  playing  the  secondary 
role  of  illustrations.  In  a  vi.sual  aid  tl>e  I'istial  should 
be  foremost.  Otherwise,  why  not  just  record  well- 
written  script  for  folks  to  listen  to  while  "they  look — 
at  the  cracks  in  the  plaster  or  out  the  window? 
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If  these  same  fundamental  ideas  on  stewardship  had 
been  worked  out  in  a  fihnstrip  of  cartoon  drawings 
in  black  and  white  with  intra-frame  captions,  and  inter- 
frame  summaries  and  transitional  statements,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  a  more  interesting  and  effective  visual 
aid  would  have  been  secured  for  less  money. 

This  self-contained  and  integrated  type  of  fihnstrip 
can  be  used  more  easily  and  effectively  by  more 
churches.  There  is  no  problem  of  rehearsal  and  timing 
as  there  is  with  printed  script,  or  when  the  recorded 
commentary  is  used. 

And,  these  observations  are  made  in  the  spirit  of 
objective  inquiry  rather  than  in  the  mood  of  unappre- 
ciative  criticism. 

Correspondence 

Miss  Marilyn  Fasnacht,  of  the  Massillon  (Ohio) 
High  School  writes : 

"Dear  Mr.  Hockman :  The  Hi-Y  and  the  Friend- 
ship Club  jointly  sponsored  the  chapel  on  November 
the  11th  which  was  in  recognition  of  'World  Friend- 
ship and  Prayer  Week'. 

The  film  was  excellent  and  enjoyed  by  the  entire 
student  body.  The  one  chosen  from  your  list  was 
Go  Forth,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
ever  shown  in  our  school. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  assistance." 
This  letter  prompts  the  editor  of  this  department  to 
observe  that  more  films  of  this  character  can  be  used 
in  the  public  schools  if  they  are  given  the  proper  set- 
ting and  if  the  sponsorship  is  right.  In  many  ways 
they  would  ht  an  improvement  over  cjuite  a  few  of 
the  films  now  screened  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  across  the  nation. 


Mr.  Paul  G.  Kiehl  of  Church-Craft  Pictures  writes 
that  he  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  in 
the  September  issue  on  the  question,  "How  Verbal 
Should  A  Visual  Aid  Be?",  and  finds  himself  in  dis- 
agreement with  it.    We  quote  : 

"Upon  reading  the  article  carefully,  we  fovmd  a 
seeming  disregard  of  educational  principles  applying 
to  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  the  contention  that  a 
visual  aid,  in  order  to  be  visual,  must  have  as  few 
words  as  possible.  A  study  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Education  and  its  application  to  the  use  of  visual 
aids  will  indicate  that  the  thesis  proposed  in  the 
article  is  doubtful  when  compared  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  learning  process." 

When  is  a  visual  aid  a  visual  aid  to  learning  or 
understanding?  Material  which  is  ■)4  words  can  hard- 
ly be  called  visual.  If  Mr.  Kiehl  will  re-read  the  article 
he  will  find  that  T  do  not  propose  to  reduce  the  word 
content  to  zero.  What  these  visual  aids  need  is  more 
pictures,  and  fezver  words.  Some  of  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  should  be  in  the  picture  sequence.  After 
all,  in  a  soundly  constructed  visual  aid  the  pictures 
should  have  a  more  fundamental  function  than  mere 
psychological   punctuation. 

It  is  still  a  good  question.  How  Verbal  Should  A 
Visual  Aid  Be?  My  correspondent  has  been  asked 
to  discuss  the  question  in  a  "reply"  article  in  this  de- 
partment. 


Is  Your  Question  Here? 

Q.  We  expect  to  mount  a  large  screen  in  an 
assembly  hall  which  has  a  stage  and  curtains. 
Should  the  screen  be  placed  at  the  front  of  the 
stage,  or  at  the  back? 

A.  If  you  place  the  screen  at  the  front  of  the 
stage,  even  with  or  just  back  of  the  curtains,  you 
will  diminish  the  seating  capacity  of  your  room. 
Why?  The  nearest  row  of  seats  should  be  back 
from  the  screen  a  distance  equal  to  two  widths  of 
the  screen.  If  you  place  the  screen  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  you  will  be  able  to  bring  the  first  row 
of  seats  up  closer  to  the  stage  platform  and  in- 
crease seating  capacity.  If  your  room  is  long  and 
narrow  this  consideration  is  not  as  important  as 
when  the  room  is  wide  and  shallow. 

Q.  As  a  layman  and  educator  I  would  like  to 
see  my  church  more  interested  in  using  visual  ma- 
terials in  the  church  school.  Can  you  give  me  a 
tip  as  to  the  best  way  to  interest  the  pastor  and  the 
official  board? 

A.  Do  your  interesting  visually.  Show  materials 
to  those  you  want  to  interest.  Point  out  that  other 
churches  are  enriching  their  educational  programs 
by  the  use  of  such  materials.  Ask  for  a  committee 
to  study  your  situation  to  see  if  you  could  make  a 
start.  .Show  materials  in  the  various  media  to  this 
committee.  It  has  been  established  that  seeing 
materials  produces  interest  faster  than  talk  about 
materials.  Keep  your  j^romotion  material-centered, 
and  don't  hurry. 

Preview  for  All  Faiths 

.\  special  preview  conference  of  new  visual  aids  for 
the  workers  in  the  church  schools  of  all  faith  was  held 
in  the  Audio-Visual  Information  Center  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Xatural  History,  Xew  York,  on  the 
6th  of  December. 

Motion  pictures,  filmstrips.  and  slides  were  pre- 
viewed and  discussed  at  this  conference  and  two  short 
demonstrations,  using  groups  of  children,  were  given 
of  teaching  procedures  and  methods. 

The  Curator  of  School  Relations  for  the  Museum, 
Grace  Fisher  Ramsey,  and  Irene  F.  Cypher  of  the 
Division  of  Communications  of  N.  Y.  University,  were 
in  charge  of  the  program.  . 

When  You  Build 

The  July-August  issue  of  the  "Audio  Visual  Aids", 
bulletin  of  the  Visual  Education  Service  of  the  Baptist 
Sunday  School  Board,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.,  is  devoted 
principally  to  an  illustrated  article,  "Planning  For  Vis- 
ual Aids  In  The  Church."  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Harrell  and 
Mr.  T.  L,ee  Anderton. 

This  article  helpfully  discusses  such  items  as :  the 
audio-visual  room,  projector  mountings,  loudspeaker 
mountings,  electrical  wiring,  sockets  and  cables,  screen 
size  and  location,  room  blackouts,  acoustical  treatment, 
projection  booths,  libraries,  storage,  and  stages. 

Visually  minded  churchmen  all  over  the  country  will 
be  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Baptists  to  see  how 
they  plan  to  build  for  the  visual  age. 
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Inspiring  Instrndion 

...IN    A    SUBJECT    THAT    CAN'T    BE    TAUGHT! 


OUR  F  LA  G  ...  a/;  inspiring  unci  movint^  slory  oj  our  Country's  flag  and  ils 
meaning.  The  customs  ami  traditions  surrounding  the  flag  are  explained  in 
a  direct,  meaningful  manner  that  wilt  motivate  a  never-to-be-forgotten  re- 
spect for  our  national  emblem.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. ..Black 
and  White . . .  Color . . .  Sound .  . .  It  minutes.  Also  available  in  film  strips. 


STORY  OF  A  CITY:  NEW  yOKK...  a  comprehensive  educational  study  of 
our  largest  city.  Presented  factually,  rather  than  in  travelogue  form,  the 
film  is  designed  to  integrate  with  courses  in  history,  geography,  civics,  eco- 
nomics and  sociology.  Elementary,  Secondary,  High  School  and  College . . . 
Black  and  While. ..Color.. .Sound.. .20  minutes...complete  with  Study  Guide. 


PRODUCERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


V^iTizENSHiP  is  more  than  the  subject  heading  of  h 
course  in  good  government. 

It  isa  way  of  life. ..an  inherent  part  of  our  make-up. 
It  stems  from  the  sincere  belief  that  ours  is  the  finest, 
the  most  productive  country  in  the  world.  It  is  reflected 
in  the  immense  feeling  of  pride  we  experience  at  the 
sight  of  our  flag. 

These  are  not  lessons  to  be  learned  by  rote.  They 
must  be  inspired,  for  to  learn  them  well  one  must  feel 
them.  They  must  be  voluntarily  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  our  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

These  two  Simmel-Meservey  releases  have  been  pro- 
duced with  just  that  philosophy  in  mind.  They  are 
designed  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  existing  edu- 
cational films  on  this  subject. 

They  will  aid  in  motivating  that  type  of  thinking 
which  has  made  this  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Order  them  for  preview  today. 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY   BIC    SIX 

The  following  six  educational  films  were  most  in  demand  during 
the  month  of  November.  If  you  do  not  have  them— order  them  for 
preview  today. 

LET'S  GIVE  A  TEA. ..a  comprehensive  treatment  of  accepted  pro- 
cedures of  dress,  invitations,  guest  lists,  etc.,  and  proper  conduct 
at  tea-time. 

YOSEMITE-END  OF  THE  fiky^ifi'H... one  of  the  most  outstanding 
pictorial  tours  of  Yosemite  National  Park  ever  filmed. 

PALOMINO-THE  GOLDEN  HORSl... depicts  the  fimdamentals  of 

horsemanship,  history  of  the  horse. 

THE  INCAS  OF  ?HV... explanation  of  archeological  importance 
oflncan  tore:  pictorial  study  of  the  great  Inca  empire. 

SKI  THRU  LS...  depicts  the  exhilarating  movement,  charm  and 
rhythm  of  this  popular  and  healthful  sport,  amidst  the  inspiring 
High  Sierras. 

DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  HOHUttliHJ  ...  an  educational  tour 
through  the  scientific  wonders  of  this  ancient  natural  phenomtnorr 
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School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


Question  Box  on  Film  Production 

QUESTION:   I'm  only  a  novice  in  the  use  of  mo- 
tion   picture    materials.      I    read    very    carefully 
all  the  information  and  directions  on  the  use  of 
various  kinds  of  films.    One  thing  I  cannot  figure 
out  is  this:  Why  is  it  that  black  and  white  film 
used  in  artificial  light  calls  for  a  larger  diaphragm 
opening  compared  with  the  F  stop  used  in  day- 
light,  whereas   color   film  demands   just   the   re- 
verse adaptations  to  these  light  changes? 
ANSWER:   If  I   may  reword  your  question  for 
greater  clarity,  didn't  you  imply  that  the  emulsion 
speed  of  black  and  white  film  is  lower  in  tungsten 
light,  whereas  color  film — type  A  Kodachrome  or 
Tungsten    type    Ansco   Color    is    faster    than    their 
daylight  forms? 

Let's  begin  by  reviewing,  very  briefly,  our  knowl- 
edge of  light.  Surely  you  can  recall  the  simple  ex- 
periment" performed  in  your  high  school  physics 
course,  in  which  a  beam  of  light  was  projected 
through  a  prism.  The  rays  that  came  out  of  the 
opposite  end  of  the  prism  represented  the  visible 
spectrum  ranging  from  red  near  the  apex  to  violet 
near  the  base.  We  thus  saw  that  white  light  was 
composed  of  the  three  primary  colors,  red,  green 
and  blue.  Basically  these  are  the  colors  found  in 
daylight,  properly  proportioned  for  normal  human 
vision. 

By  examining  a  tungsten  lamp  (with  the  aid  of 
a  spectroscope)  we  find  that  the  three  primary 
colors  are  there,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  sunlight.  In  fact  tungsten  light  contains  enough 
of  yellow,  orange  and  red,  but  only  slight  amounts 
of  blue  and  green. 

All  black  and  white  films  are  very  sensitive  to 
blue  and  green.  Their  spectograms  to  tungsten 
light  reveal  an  even  higher  degree  of  sensitivity  to 
these  colors.  (Consult  specifications  of  negative 
materials  of  various  manufacturers  for  more  de- 
tails.) It  therefore  stands  to  reason  that  the  same 
type  of  black  and  white  film  would  have  a  lower 
emulsion  speed,  i.  e.,  would  require  a  wider  open- 
ing, of  diaphragm  when  exposed  to  artificial  light  to 
compensate  for  the  reduced  values  of  the  blue  and 
green  components  of  white  light. 

Color  film,  as  previously  mentioned,  originally 
was  designed  for  outdoor  daylight  use  exclusively. 
If  that  same  film  were  to  be  used  with  photoflood 
lamps  the  color  rendition  of  the  processed  pictures 
would  be  weighted  toward  the  yellows  and  reds — 
colors  chiefly  found  in  artificial  light.  If  a  light 
blue  filter  were  to  be  used  the  emulsion  speed  of 
the  film  would  be  cut  down  from  Weston  8  to  3, 
thus  showing  as  in  the  case  of  black  and  white 
film,  that  diaphragm  openings  have  to  be  increased 
in  artificial  illumination.  In  this  particular  film  the 
addition  of  the  blue  filter  cuts  the  proportion  of 
the  red  down  almost  to  the  levels  of  the  blue  and 
green  components  of  tungsten  light. 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 

A  low  emulsion  speed  requires  a  tremendous 
number  of  lamps  for  which  most  amateurs  are  not 
equipped.  The  film  manufacturers  did  the  next 
best  thing — by  pulling  up  the  green  and  the  blue 
speeds  of  their  colored  film  emulsions — and  thus 
created  the  Kodachrome  A  or  Tungsten  type  Ansco 
Color  films.  In  fact  this  radical  change  produced 
a  faster  indoor  color  film.  The  emulsion  speed  is 
really  about  50'.'r  faster  than  that  of  the  daylight 
kind- — Weston   12,  instead  of  8. 

QUESTION:  A  member  of  our  Church  feels  that 
he  would  like  to  tackle  the  job  of  capturing  the 
message  of  some  of  the  hymns  in  our  Presbyter- 
ian  Hymnal   in  color  photography — kodachrome 
slides.    A  technical  problem  has  us  bafiled — How 
to  place  the  words  of  the  hymn  on  the  colored 
slide.     Do  you   know   the   answer   to   this  prob- 
lem ?     Any   suggestions   you   may   have   to   offer 
will  be  very  much  appreciated. 
ANSWER:  There   are  a  number  of  ways,  with 
man}'   variations   of  each,  in   which   to  photograph 
your  hymns  for  projection.     The  simplest  of  all  is 
to  photograph  your  words  printed  against  a  colored 
background.     Any    good    35    mm.    camera    can   do 
the  job,   providing  it  has  a  prefocusing  device   so 
that  the  image  will  appear  sharp  and  in  the  center 
of  each  frame.     Use  enough  light  so  that  the  pic- 
ture can  be  taken  with  a  very  small  opening.     If 
you  prefer  a  colored  picture  as  a  background,  you 
may  have   to   double   expose,   once   for  the   picture 
and  again  for  the  lines  of  the  hymn.     Such  method 
may  call  for  a  bit  of  experimentation,  that  is.  if  you 
wish  to  place  certain  words  in  such  a  position  so 
as  not  to  block  out  an  important  part  of  the  image. 
A    better    method    would    be    to    have    the    words 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture.    This  is  much 
easier  on  the  eye  and  does  not  distort  the  picture. 
If  you    have   access   to   two   projectors   I    would 
suggest  that  you  photograph  the  pictures  separate- 
ly on  Kodachrome  or  Ansco  Color  film.  You  can  then 
print  your  hymns   with   black   ink  on   white   card- 
board and  photograph  your  lines  on  microfile  film. 
Your   developed   negative   will    then    project   white 
letters  against  a  black  background.     It  will  then  be- 
come an  easy  task  of  synchronizing  the  projection  of 
the  right  picture  with  its  companion  verses. 

Be  sure  to  mount  each  of  your  finished  frames 
in  glass  mounts.  This  will  prevent  dust,  finger- 
marks or  other  unwanted  agents  of  destruction 
from  accumulating  on  your  slides. 

Whatever  method  of  titling  you  use  be  sure 
to  avoid  Old  English.  In  spite  of  all  the  reverence 
attached  to  that  form  of  printing,  too  much  of  Old 
English  has  definitely  been  proved  to  bring  about 
eye  strain.  Please  refer  to  the  September  column 
of  the  Educational  Screen  for  additional  information 
about  form  and  size  of  types  suitable  for  projection 
purposes.  D.  S. 
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You're  Always  Sure 

to  find  the  latest  and  best  In  audio-visual  teaching  materials  at  IDEAL.    In  addition  to  our 
vast  library  of  motion  pictures  we  carry  filmstrips,  2x2  slides  and  recordings,  including: 


FILMSTRIPS 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Go's 
TEACH  .  O  -  FILMSTRIPS  in 
color    for    the    primary    grades. 

HEIDI — the  adventures  of  Heidi  and  her  friend  Peter.  The 
film  develops  various  social  concepts,  such  as  how  people 
live  in  a  foreign  land,  the  kind  of  clothes  they  wear,  houses 
they  live  in  and  the  food  they  eat.    44  frames,  $5.00. 

FUN  WITH  MITZIE— the  story  of  little  Betty  and  her 
kitten.  Teaches  the  concepts  of  kindness  to  and  care  of 
pets.    41  frames,  $5.00. 

THE  LOST  DOG — the  story  of  little  Tommy  and  his  dog, 
Inky,  who  gets  lost  and  is  found  by  Jimmie.  Poses  the 
provocative  problem  of  whether  Inky  should  stay  with 
Jimmie  or  go  back  to  Tommy.    40  frames,  $5.00. 

LET'S  MAKE  A  POST  OFFICE — teaches  how  our 
postal  system  works,  why  stamps  are  needed,  the  role  of  the 
postman,  where  and  how  different  tyjies  of  mail  pieces  can 
be  mailed,  etc.  Suggests  student  activities,  and  teacher 
cooperation  by  showing  children  working  together  in  a 
project.    38  frames,  $5.00. 


LITERARY  CLASSICS  IN  COLOR — Ivanhoe,  Three 
Musketeers,  Treasure  Island,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Christmas  Carol,  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
Hiawatha,  The  Gold  Bug,  David  Copperfield. 

120  frames  per  subject.   $9.75  each. 

2x2  Slide  Sets — in  color,  are  also  available  covering 
many  of  the  above-listed  stories,  as  well  as  Robin  Hood, 
Moby  Dick,  Ali  Babi  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

120  slides  per  subject.   $15.75  each. 

HISTORY  OF  WORLD  WAR  II— 2  x  2  Slides  (black 
and-white).    Set  of  96  slides  $8.50;  Set  of  58  slides  $4.50. 


RECORDINGS 

Simmel  -  Meservey's   TUNEFUL   TALES 
series     of     six     double  -  face     records : 

Three  Little  Pigs — The  Little  Engine  That  Could — Johnny 
Cake — the  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves — White  Easter  Rab- 
bit—Laughing Jack  O'Lantern.  Each  Record  $2.00 
NUTCRACKER  and  KING  MOUSE — single  double- 
face  recording  of  Tchaikowsky's  Nutcracker  Suite  back- 
grounds narration  o(  folk-tale  on  which  the  famous  com- 
poser based  this  music.     $2.25. 

CLASSICAL  DANCE  RHYTHMS — set  of  two  double- 
face  records  presenting  simple  explanations,  with  music,  of 
the  dance  rhythms  of  the  world: 

(a)  Minuet,  Waltz,  Polka,  Jig,  Mazurka. 

(b)  Schottische  Country  Dance,  Bolero,  Morocan. 

$3.00  the  set. 
POETRY — series  of  6  double-face  records  on  classics  of 
poetry,    read   by    Lowell    Cartwright   against   appropriate 
musical  settings: 

( 1 )    Annabelle  Lee — Dover  Beach. 

Evelyn  Hope — Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 
The  Day  is  Done — a  Denial. 
The  Perfect  Woman — Bridge  of  Sighs. 
Barbara  Frietsche — Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
Out  of  the  Old  House,  Nancy. 

Each  Record   $2.00 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Popular  Science  Company's  TEACH-O-DISCS 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE — series  of  recordings  for  up- 
per  elementary.   Junior   and   Senior   High   School   grades 
covering  poetry  and  prose  by  the  world's  finest  authors. 
Over  100  subjects  available.    $2.50  each 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  Series — prepared  by 
Marquis  James,  Pulitzer  prize  biographer.  Dramatiza- 
tions of  little  known  but  vital  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
leading  American  patriots  and  their  part  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  Ameiican  democracy.     $2..50  per  subfect 


JUST  ISSUED!  New  catalog  covering  these  and  many  more  filmstrip  subjects,  2x2  slide 
sets  and  recordings^-educational  and  religious.  Also  includes  titles  and  complete  de- 
scription of  more  than  200  Encyclopaedia  B  -itannica  Classroom  films  now  available  for 
rental    through    IDEAL.    Send    for    your    copy    today    from     our    nearest    exchange. 


IDEAL     PICTURES     CORPORATION 


28  E.  Eighth  Street  (Home  OfRce)  Chicago  5,  Illinois 

ATLANTA,   &A. 


52  Auburn  Ave.,  N.  E. 

CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 
23  Bovlston  St. 

CHATTANOOGA  2,  TENN. 
108  West  8:h  St. 

DALLAS    I,  TEXAS 
2024   Main   St. 

DENVER  2,   COLO. 
714-  18th   St. 


NEW 


KANSAS    CITY     6.     MO. 
926   McGee   St. 

LOS  ANGE'  ES  5.  CALIF. 
2408  West  7th  St. 

MEMPHIS   3.   TENN. 
18  South  3rd  St. 

MIAMI    36,    FLA. 
1348  North  Miami  Ave. 

YORK:     Bertram  Willourhhy  Pctures,  Inc. 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 


MINNEAPOMS  2,   MINN. 

803  Pence  BIdq. 

8th  and  Hennepin 

NEW  ORLEANS  13,  LA. 

826  Baronne  St. 

PORTLAND   5    ORE. 

915  S.  W.  1 0th  Ave. 

RICHMOND    19,   VA. 

219  East  Main  St. 

HONOLU'  U,  T.   H. 

1370  South  Beretania  St. 
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Report  on  Findings  in  Educational 
Film  Production 

Reported    by    JAMES    BROWN 

Audio-Visual  Center 
The  University  of  Chicago 

AN  important  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Mo- 
tion Pictures  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Quadrangle  Club  in  Chicago  on 
November  12,  1946.  Present  at  the  meeting  were 
Dr.  ;Mark  May  and  Gardner  Hart  (Yale  University, 
Commission  on  Motion  Pictures),  Tom  Ayres  (Florez, 
Inc.,  Detroit),  Stanley  Mcintosh,  (Encyclopaedia  P-ri- 
tannica  Films,  Chicago).  Frank  Grover  (Coronet 
Films.  Chicago),  Joe  Alarsman  (U.  S.  Navy,  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  Training  Film  Branch),  Henry  Nathan 
(Atlas,  Chicago),  Jerome  Diebold  (Wilding  Pictures, 
Chicago).  Burton  Depue,  Robert  Casterline,  and  Wal- 
ter Hardy  (Burton  Holmes  Films,  Chicago),  and 
James  Brown  (Virginia). 

The  dinner  meeting,  called  at  6  o'clock,  featured  Dr. 
May's  explanation  of  some  of  the  research  projects  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  area  of  motion  pictures  ( ]5ar- 
ticularly  techniques  of  presentation  of  material  in  tilm 
form)  by  the  Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  now  housed  in  the 
Institute  for  Human  Relations,  Yale  University.  Dr. 
May,  in  response  to  ([uestions  from  those  at  the  meet- 
ing, first  explained  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
so-called  "Mayer  Committee"  of  the  Teaching  Film 
Custodians.  He  outlined  the  manner  in  which  this 
committee  is  going  about  the  job  of  producing  a  series 
of  experimental  educational  motion  pictures  and  men- 
tioned, in  particular,  the  status  of  the  ones  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  1 )  Roger  Williams — The  Story  of 
Religious  Freedom,  2)  What  Causes  Seasons?,  3) 
How  a  Law  Is  Made — The  Responsihilties  of  Congress 
to  the  Citizen,  The  Responsibilities  of  the  Citizen  to 
Congress,  and  4)   Osmosis. 

Dr.  May  then  outlined  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Motion  Pictures  and  used  as  an  example  the  re- 
search his  unit  had  just  completed  on  five  different 
versions  of  a  film  dealing  with  the  general  topic  of 
"Heart  Circulation".  The  film  was  a  hybrid  made  up 
from  Erpi's  of  the  same  title  and  Eastman's  silent  film 
— also  of  the  same  title.  The  five  versions  were  ex- 
plained as  follows : 

1 )  Straight  film  presentation,  with  introductory  and 
concluding  sequences. 

2)  Film  presentation  in  which  were  contained  some 
"motivation"  devices  for  purpose  of  obtaining  and 
holding  interest  of  students. 

3)  Film  presentation  in  which  participation  devices 
were  used — students  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions inserted  in  the  film  at  various  points  and 
covering  material  just  shown  in  the  film — stu- 
dents responding  on  a  worksheet. 

4)  Film  presentation  with  both  motivation  and  parti- 
cipation devices  included. 

5)  Version  1  (above)  run  as  follows:  one  introduc- 
tion, straight  film  content  run  twice,  one  conclu- 
sion sequence. 


Results :  Dr.  May  passed  around  a  sample  of  the 
test  used  in  the  study  and  explained  how  it  was  con- 
structed and  why  straight  "factual"  questions  were 
used.  Given  as  a  pre-test.  students  were  shown  to 
have  been  able  to  answer  correctly  39%  of  the  test 
(average).  Given  as  a  post-test,  students  had  an 
average  of  47.2%  answered  correctly.  Gain  (over 
the  397f  )  for  the  Version  1  students  was  8.2  7r  ; 
for  Version  2  it  was  10.6/f  ;  for  Version  3  it  was 
12.2'7f  ;  and  for  Version  4  it  was  147f  •  No  figures 
were  given  for  Version  5. 

Dr.  May  concluded  that  the  study  showed  that  film 
efficiency  could  be  improved  by  changes  in  film  tech- 
nique. This  led  to  further  discussions  of  some  of  the 
problems  facing  film  producers  in  this  area.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  "film  production  manual"  was  discussed 
( such  a  manual  might  contain  tried  and  tested  film 
techniques,  production  short-cuts,  information  on  the 
psychological  basis  of  film  production,  and  other  items ) 
and  generally  approved  by  those  in  attendance.  Dr. 
May  invited  producers  to  submit  problems  they  faced 
to  his  office  whenever  it  was  believed  research  would 
help  to  solve  them.  The  meeting  adjourned  on  the 
note  that  other  similar  meetings  in  the  future  would 
be  beneficial  to  all. 


Pupil-Made  Slides  to  Integrate 
Activities  in  Elementary  Education 

(Concluded  from  fagc  565) 

develop  an  activity  which  would  give  an  understand- 
ing and  arouse  wholesome  enthusiasm  among  ail  chil- 
dren in  the  school.  A  group  of  upper  elementary  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  9  to  12  engaged  in  the 
project.  This  activity  was  developed  when  our  school 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  ten  minute  program  to  be 
presented  to  representatives  from  all  Greater  Cleve- 
land schools.  I  requested  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  to  plan  and  present  the  program. 
After  much  thought  and  discussion,  the  children  de- 
cided to  write  a  short  story  around  the  slogan  of  the 
War  Chest,  "More  Will  Live,  The  More  You  Give." 
Alost  of  the  children  wanted  to  make  slides  about  the 
■Story.  An  original  story  evolved  was  based  on  facts 
about  the  War  Chest's  origin,  history,  and  its  present 
work  and  need.  The  story  was  made  entertaining 
by  the  use  of  narration,  dramatization,  whistling,  sing- 
ing and  colored  lantern  slides. 

Materials  such  as  ground  glass,  cover  glass,  lantern 
slide  crayons,  mounting  mats,  and  binding  tape  needed 
for  making  slides  are  furnished  by  the  Division  of 
Visual  Aids  of  the  Cleveland  Public  School  System. 
Other  supplies  such  as  lantern  slide  colored  ink,  trans- 
parent pencils,  or  other  media  must  be  purchased  from 
commercial  houses.  Our  teachers  choose  pupil-made 
slides  because  they  stimulate  interest,  develop  essential 
techniques,  afTord  an  incentive  for  developing  good 
diction  and  better  speech,  develop  dramatic  ability,  im- 
part essential  knowledge  and  direct  children's  energies 
to  high  standards  of  accomplishment. 
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that  projects 
FULL  PAGE  MATERIAL 

BESELER  MODEL  0A3 


rtk^ 


I  ERE  at  last  is  an  opaque  projector  with  a  copy  opening  of 
7V2"  "  10" — big  enough  to  fully  cover  the  printing  on  an 
SVi"  X  11"  sheet.  Now  full  pages  in  magazines  and  books, 
maps,  and  other  large  size  material  can  be  clearly  and  com- 
pletely projected. 

Beseler  Model  OA3  gives  you  amazing  intensity  of  screen 
illumination  .  .  .  outstanding  in  an  opaque  projector.  Equipped 
with  an  18"  focal  length  lens,  the  projector  will  fill  a  screen 
of  from  5V2  to  15  feet  for  projected  distances  of  from  13'/2 
to  27  feet.  Uses  two  500-watt  lamps — AC  or  DC.  Air  cooled. 

Special  features  of  the  Beseler  Model  OA3  are  a  unique  lock- 
ing device  (Pat.  Pend.)  which  enables  the  copy  platen  to  be 
locked  open  in  various  positions  for  easy  insertion  of  copy, 
and  self-contained  elevating  legs. 


IVR/TE    FOR    UMM    OF    NEAREST    D/STR/BUTOR    ^Hli    FREE    DESCRIPTIVE    BOOKLET  E 


THE    BEST    PROJECTOR    IS   THE   BESELER    PROJECTOR 


(3^€tt^les  \i3^selair  C< 


243  EAST  23rd  STREET  •        "'  "*'        •  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


LET     OUR     ENGINEERING     DEPARTMENT    SOLVE    YOUR     INDIVIDUAL    PROJECTOR    PROBLEMS 
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MAKE  VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


News  or 


SLIDE  AND  SLIDEFILM  PROJECTOR 


The  DP  300  is  so  simple  in  design  that 
any  teacher  or  student  can  operate  it.  Compli- 
cated mechanism,  have  been  replaced  by  the 
new,  sensational  Simplified  Controls.  You  can 
turn  the  film  either  way,  forward  or  back, 
smoothly  and  safely  .  .  .  change  from  film  to 
slides  in  2  seconds  .  .  .  focus  to  micrometer 
exactness  with  the  lens  control  knob  .  .  and 
tilt  the  unit  down  as  well  as  up  to  the  desired 
angle.  Make  your  visual  education  program 
a  simple,  school-day  routine  — 
use  a  DP  300  Projector! 


Pricet:  With  5"  Aitastigmal  Lens 

Without  Case  $77.50.  With  Cass  $86.00 
(5"  Unasligmal  Coateii  lens  $6.00  Extral 


THREE  DIMENSION  COMPANY 

4555-59  West  Addison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

"PROJECTORS   WITH    SIMPLIFIED    CONTROLS" 


Report  Non-Theatrical  Groups  Left  Out  of 
International  Film  Program 

Floyde  lirooker  U.S.  Office  of  Education  film  head. 
disclosed  recently  that  the  State  Department  last  sum- 
mer specifically  disavowed  a  report  calling  for  wide- 
spread jiarticipation  by  non-theatrical  gnniiJs  in  the 
UNESCO  film  program. 

This  report  was  made  by  delegates  to  a  meeting 
called  last  June  by  the  Film  Council  of  America  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  State  Department  representatives  and  rec- 
ommendations were  turned  over  to  Urooker,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  preliminary 
UNESCO  meeting  in  London  last  July. 

The  State  Department,  it  was  pointed  out.  ofl^ered  no 
suljstitute  for  the  recommendations  made  at  the  June 
meeting.  The  only  official  picture  recommendations 
carried  to  the  full  UNESCO  meeting  in  Paris  recendv 
is  the  .so-called  l>arrett  report,  which  is  said  to  exclude 
non-theatrical  or  non-commercial  participation  in  this 
country's  international  film  program. 

Thomas  J.  Brandon,  head  of  Brandon  Films,  recently 
returned  from  a  European  trip,  reported  widespread 
interest  and  participation  in  UNESCO  advisory  groups 
by  educational  and  non-commercial  groups  in  many 
European  countries.  Mr.  Brandon  said  it  was  "ironic" 
to  see  this  growth  in  interest  abroad  while  similar 
groups  in  this  country  apparently  are  being  left  out  of 
the  UNESCO  film  program. 

Four  Illinois  Audio-Visual  Conferences 

A  series  of  four  one  da}'  audio-visual  regional  meet- 
ings in  Illinois  were  conducted  l)y  the  city  school  sup- 
erintendents of  Champaign.  Quincv.  LaSalle  and  Sko- 
kie.  The  Nisual  Aids  Service  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois cooperated  with  the  local  schools  in  planning, 
securing  visiting  faculty  and  supplying  needed  ma- 
terials. These  four  meetings  registered  over  four- 
teen hundred  teachers  and  school  board  members. 

At  each  one  of  the  four  cities  the  meetings  had  the 
.same  jiattern.  The  first  session  consisted  of  classroom 
demonstrations.  Arrangements  were  made  .so  the 
demonstrations  covered  primary,  intermediate,  junior 
high  and  senior  high  school  subjects.  The  second 
session  had  dn-ee  parts,  one  on  radio  in  education, 
another  on  using  slidefilms  and  .still  jjictures  and  a 
third  on  ]:>roblcms  of  projection  and  maintenance.  This 
last  section  was  technical  and  to  it  were  invited  pro- 
jection club  members,  teacher  projectionists  and  super- 
visors of  school  projection  service.  The  evening  ses- 
sions  were  general   in   nature. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  influence  of  these  meet- 
ings is  that  all  classroom  demonstrations  are  conducted 
by  local  teachers  using  their  own  pu])ils.  A  good 
demonstration  made  by  a  local  instructor  carries  much 
more  impact  than  an  outstanding  demonstration  made 
by  a  visitor.  At  each  one  of  the  centers  arrangements 
were  made  for  at  least  four  demonstrations  I)y  local 
teachers. 
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After  the  classroom  demonstrations,  visiting  experts 
gave  lecture  demonstrations.  This  traveling  faculty 
included  Roger  Alhright,  new  director  of  Education 
Services  of  MPAA;  Ralph  Hates  and  R.  H.  Hunt. 
RC,^  :  Eldon  Imhoflf  and  Walter  Vance.  Victor  Ani- 
matogra])li  Corporation :  Dennis  Williams.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films,  Inc.:  and  W.  Roger  Zinn. 
Jam  Handy  Organization.  Also  appearing  on  the  pro- 
gram was  Illinois"  newly  appointed  head  of  the  State 
Dei^artment  of  .Vudio-Visual  Education.  E.  C.  Wag- 
goner. Traveling  with  the  group  to  assist  administra- 
tivelv  were  Neil  Garvey.  former  acting  head  of  Visual 
Aids  Service  and  Lewis  V.  Peterson,  Chief  of  Visual 
Aids  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  George  D.  Stoddard,  new  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  demonstrated  his  interest  and  con- 
cern with  audio-visual  materials  and  methods  when 
he  aiipeared  on  the  program  at  EaSalle  to  talk  on 
"Functions  of  Motion   Pictures  in  Education." 

An  interesting  item  ahout  the  use  of  local  teachers 
as  demonstrators  is  the  help  these  people  get  from  the 
Visual  Aids  Service.  I'-ach  school  superintendent  in 
Se])temher  selected  the  teachers  who  were  to  conduct 
the  demonstrations.  At  the  expense  of  the  Visual  Aids 
Service  they  were  brought  to  the  University  as  a 
group  about  four  weeks  before  the  regional  meetings. 
There  they  watched  Joe  Dickman.  Chairman  of  Sci- 
ence Department  and  Assistant  Director  of  Mini  Serv- 
ice, Chicago  Public  Schools,  put  on  a  class  demonstra- 
tion after  which  a  discussion  on  methods,  techniques 
and  ])rob!ems  was  held.  The  meeting,  demonstration 
and  opportunity  of  using  any  available  audio-visual 
material  at  the  expense  of  the  Visual  Aids  Service  gave 
each  teacher  confidence  and  time  to  prepare  for  a  good 
presentation  in  his  home  school. 

Senate  Sub-Committee  Investigates 
Clearance  Delay  on  War-Made  Films 

According  to  The  Film  Daily  a  Senate  sub-commit- 
tee is  investigating  charges  that  the  MPAA  and  the 
SIMPP  are  "delaying"  copyright  clearance  of  hundreds 
of  war-made  films. 

The  publication  reports  that  it  has  learned  from 
an  authoritative  source  that  the  surplus  property  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Military  AfTairs  Committee 
was  lor)king  into  reports  that  the  two  organizations 
were  delaying  clearance  of  the  pictures  until  their  mem- 
ber comjjanies  "cashed  in"  on  the  growing  interest  m 
educational   films. 

lulucational  institutions  and  groups  have  been  seek- 
ing release  of  the  more  than  5.000  pictures  made  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  so  far  only  a  handful  have  been 
cleared. 

Luther  H.  Evans.  Librarian  of  Congress,  has  pro- 
posed formation  in  "the  near  future"  of  an  advisorv 
committee  to  facilitate  clearance  of  copyright-liound 
Government  films,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Jo,seph  C . 
O'Mahoney  (D).  Wyoming. 

The  atlvisory  committee  will  be  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Government  agencies  and  "outside  or- 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Fine  entertainment  has  a  high  educational  value 
in  that  it  brings  to  nnany  an  understanding  of 
other  persons  and  peoples  as  well  as  interesting 
interpretation  of  historical  and  topical  events  trans- 
lated in  terms  of  vibrant  drama.  Motion  pictures 
contribute  importantly  in  bringing  to  great  masses 
Ideas  as  well  as  ideals  along  with  relaxing  entertain- 
ment. 

Universal-International  provides  for  educational 
and  enjoyable  entertainment  in  both  feature-length 
and  short  subject  films,  bringing  to  the  screen 
great  books  and  fine  stories  presented  by  the 
world's  greatest  artists.  Listed  are  attractions, 
either  released  or  about  to  be,  that  you  will  not 
want  to  miss: — 


Ernest   Hemingway's 

"THE  KILLERS" 

wifh 

Burt    Lancaster,    Edmond 

O'Brien,  Ava   Gardner 

The   Rex  Beach  story 

"THE  MICHIGAN  KID" 

in  CINECOLOR 

with 

Jen  Hall,  Rita  Johnsor, 

Victor  McLaglen 

■NOTORIOUS  GENTLEMAN" 

starring 

Re-;   Harrison   and 

Lill!   Palmer 

Mark  Hellinger's 

"SWELL  GUY" 

starring 

Sonny  Tufts,  Ann  BIyth 


"CANYON  PASSAGE" 

from  the  Ernest  Haycox  novel 
In  TECHNICOLOR 

Nunnally  Johnson's 

"THE  DARK  MIRROR" 

starring 

Olivia   de   Havilland 

Lew  Ayres 
with  Thomas  Mitchell 

"MAGNIFICENT  DOLL" 

starring 

Ginger  Rogers,   David    Niven 

and   Burgess   Meredith 

"SONG  OF 
SCHEHERAZADE" 

story  of  Rimsky-Korsalcoff, 
featuring  his  best-loved 

music  and  starring 

Yvonne   De   Carlo,    Brian 

Donlevy,  Jean  Pierre  Aumont 

IN  TECHNICOLOR 


/lUa  excellent  Bk^i  SuLj,ecii> 

JUVENILE  JURY  is  a  new  single  reel  series  taken 
■from  the  popular  radio  show  of  the  same  name. 
THE  ANSWER  MAN,  also  based  on  the  famous 
radio  show  of  that  name,  answers  pictorially  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  public  (a  single-reel  series).  Songs 
that  everyone  loves  are  Featured  in  the  SING  AND 
BE  HAPPY  (single  reel)  series. 

TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (single  reels)  enter- 
tain with  fine  music  and  clean,  sparkling 
comedy. 

Also  two  reel  series,  NAME-BAND  MUSICALS, 
and  these  specials— HARNESSED  LIGHTENING 
and  FIGHT  OF  THE  WILD  STALLIONS. 
UNIVERSAL  world-events'  NEWSREEL  is  issued 

twice  weekl'y. 


UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York.  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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Educational  Screen 


effortless  and  steady  as  Niagara 

Holmes  Projectors  are  designed  for  smooth,  con- 
tinuous, enduring  service.  You  always  have  picture 
brilliancy — clear,  faithful  sound  reproduction — all 
the  elements  that  assure  you  of  a  rare  projector 
combination. 


PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    16nim    and    35mm    Sound-on-Film 
Projecfors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  and   Users 

1813  ORCHARD   STREET  CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 


Rales  as  a  Curriculum  Requirement! 

"TRAINING  YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG" 

Two  16mm  Sound  Films  in 
Color  and  Black-and-White 


Basic  Obedience  In- 
struclion  (32  min.) 

2.  Advanced  Obedi- 
ence Instruction 
(27  min.) 

Approved  and  Rec- 

mmended      by     The 

American    Kennel 

Club,    The    American 

Humane  Society. 

WALTER  LIPPMAN  says:  (one  of  many  enthusiastic  reactions). 

"TRAINING  YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG  carries  convic- 
'  lion  that  for  doqs  as  well  as  others,  education  and  disci- 
pline are  not  the  accomplishments  of  tyranny,  but  are  neces- 
sary to  the  pursuit  ol  happiness  and  contribute  something 
for  which  shouting  and  petting,  beating  and  spoiling,  senti- 
mentality and  irritation  are  no  substitutes." 

Narration  by  Lowell  Thomas,  Photographed  by  Louise 
Branch.  Supervised  by  Blanche  Saunders  and  based  on 
her  popular  book. 

UNITED  SPECIALISTS,   INC. 

(America's  foremost  producer  of  dog  films) 
Oualier    Hill,    Pawling.    N.  Y. 


jl^anizations  interested  in  assuring  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  the  films". 

The  five-point  program  for  utilization  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  as  a  central  clearing  agency  for  Govern- 
ment films  and  clearing  pictures  of  copyright  restric- 
tions proposed  by  Dr.  Evans  includes  the  suggestion 
that  the  films  be  transferred  to  one  central  place  in 
order  that  economies  might  be  realized  in  the  catalog- 
ing, listing,  and  otherwise  evaluating  the  material,  and 
that  the  Library  would  be  able  to  establish  a  central 
distribution  service. 

British  Government  Begins 
Documentary  Film  Drive 

The  story  of  Britain's  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion is  to  be  shown  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  some 
169  documentary  films.  These  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  P'ilms  Division  of  the  Government's  Central  Office 
of  information  at  an  annual  cost  of  $3,0(X),000.  The 
most  iinportant  subjects  to  be  treated  by  these  docu- 
mentaries now  planned  cover  British  hydro  electric 
achievements,  developments  in  radio  and  television, 
ship-building,  civil  aircraft,  and  scientific  instrument 
making.  A  monthly  him  magazine.  This  is  Britaiti, 
is  also  issued. 

The  films  are  distributed  through  two  channels — 
non-commercially  through  the  British  Government's 
various  overseas  information  services  and  commercially 
through  the  best  available  trade  channels. 

Navy  Combat  Film  Available  to  Public 

The  Xavy's  vast  library  of  combat  film  is  being  made 
available  to  the  public  through  educational  institutions, 
research  organizations,  and  the  motion  picture  industry, 
it  was  reported  in  a  paper  written  by  Commander  E. 
Xell  and  delivered  at  the  60th  semi-annual  conventioti 
of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers  held  re- 
cently. 

Adult  Education  Institute  Announces 
New  Film  Research 

An  e.xpanded  ]irogram  of  research  in  film  selection, 
evaluation  and  utilization  for  adult  groups  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Adult  Education  of  Teachers  College.  Colum- 
bia University,  is  announced  by  Morse  .\.  Cartwright. 
Director  of  the  Institute.  Eor  the  past  year  the  In- 
stitute has  published  the  Film  Forum  Review,  devoted 
to  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  adult  education. 

The  aim  of  the  new  program  is  to  determine  methods 
for  evaluating  films  as  aids  to  adult  discussion  and  as 
tools  used  without  discussion,  and  to  find  means  of 
reporting  adult  audience  response  to  educational  filins. 
Evaluation  sheets,  leaders'  and  audience  guides  to  dis- 
cussion of  s])ecific  films  will  be  issued,  and  an  an- 
notated catalog  of  films  suitable  for  discussion  in  vari- 
ous fields  will  l)e  published. 

\  laboratory  for  viewing  and  evaluating  films  has 
been  set  up  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  statT  has  begun  work  on  a  .series  of  publications. 
At  present  the  staff  is  viewing  and  evaluating  films 
in  three  fields,  international  relations,  intergroup  prob- 
leius  and  family  life  jjroblems,  prej)aratory  to  issuing  an 
annotated  guide  to  films  and  filmstrijis  in  these  areas. 
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fiYoui  pictures  POP  OUT 
cleaily- brilliantly  with  the  New 

f947  RADIANT  SCREENS 

The  amazing  "Hy-Flect"  glass  beaded  surface  of  the  new  1947  Radiant 
screens  gives  your  pictures  greater  realism,  more  depth  than  ever 
before.  Thousands  of  tiny  glass  beads  firmly  embedded  in  the  pure 
white  plastic  surface  reflect  more  light. . .  reproduce  your  pictures  with 
a  sharpness  and  clarity  that  seems  to  "pop"  the  pictures  right  out. 
Black  and  white  pictures  have  greater  contrast . . .  colors  are  reproduced 
more  vividly.  You  get  all  this  in  the  New  1947  Radiant  Screens... 

f^iu4  all  these  Wonderful  Exclusive  New  Features 


1.  Automatic  Leg   Opening  (Pat.  Pending) 

2.  Screen  Leveller  (Pat.  Pending) 

3.  Shokeproof  Safety  Catch 

4.  Feather  Touch  Adjusting  Hondle 
(U.S.  Patent) 

5.  Double-Action  Auto-Lock  (Pat.  Pending) 

6.  Built-in  Shock  Absorbers  (Pat.  Pending) 


7.  Automatic  Leg-Loc'x 

8.  Rubber-Ball  Tripod  Feel 

9.  Triangular  Steel  Tube  Construction 

10.  Automatic  Leg  Adjustment 

1 1.  Finger  Grip  Corrying  Handle 

12.  Streamlined  Design  and  Duo-color 
Scheme 


The  New  icf^j  Radiant  Screens  offer  instant  adjustmentf  quick 
set  up,.,  finer,  clearer  pictures ...  under  all  projection  conditions 

RADIANT 

IttKR     SCREENS     FOR     BETTER     PROJECTION 
// / I \ \ \\ 

'4Ba  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■ 


Send  for  FREE  Screen  Guide 

"Secrets  of  Good  Projec- 
tioa,"a  32 -page  booklet, 
gives  proper  screen  sizes, 
correct  projection  lenses, 
tips  for  improving  pro- 
jection and  many  other 
valuable  facts.  Mail 
coupon  for  your 
FREE  copy. 


<?^ 


The  Radiant  Dl'  here  Hhis- 
traied  is  portoble,sturdy,com- 
pact,  easily  set  up,  quickly 
adjustable. The  Radiantline  in- 
cludes Wall,  Ceiling  and 
Table  Models  in  siies  22'x 
^  30'  to  20  feet  by  20  feet 
and  larger. 


Radiant  Klanufocfuring  Corp- 
1215  S.  Talman  Ave..  Ch.coqo 

"„d  me  FREE  copy  or;Secre.s 
circular  ^how.ng  complete  l.ne 
Ceiling  and  Table  bcreens. 


1 


8.  III. 

of  Good  Vtotectioo  -aUo 

of  Radiant  Portable,  Wall, 


Chicago  Public  Schools  Use 
877  Different  Films 

.Six  hniulred  and  fifty  thousand  doUar.s  worth  of  in- 
structional fihns — prints  of  877  different  motion  pic- 
tures—are devoted  to  providing  audio-visual  education 
for  the  ]jupils  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  according 
to  a  rei)ort  issued  hy  Gerald  N.  Bench,  director  of 
visual  instruction. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  almost  every  school  in  the  city  to  own  at  least 
one  i^rojector  l)y  paying  one-half  of  the  cost  of  each 
machine.  This  arrangement  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  encouraging  schools  to  take  advantage  t)f  audio- 
visual materials  by  lightening  their  financial  load  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  each  school  a  sense  of  direct. 
res])onsible  owner.ship  resulting  from  the  combined 
efforts  of  jmrents.  teachers,  and  pupils  in  raising  money 
for  the  other  half  of  the  cost. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Distributes 
School  Films  in  England 

Distriliution  of  16  mm.  educational  i)rograms  in  Eng- 
land by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Ltd.  has  begun,  ac- 
cording to  Morton  A.  Spring,  first  vice-president  of 
Loew's  International  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  programs  made  up  of  features  of  cul- 
tural and  educational  content  such  as  "Madame  Curie' 
and  "David  Coppcrfield'",  technical  training  and  class- 
room films  will  be  made  available  subject  to  the  needs 
and   requirements   of    British    educational   authorities. 


International  Assembly  of  Women 
Views  Documentary  Films 

Meml)ers  of  the  International  Assemlily  of  \\'onien 
attended  a  recent  screening  of  documentary  films  pro- 
duced by  the  International  Film  Foundation  of  Nevt" 
York  City.  Over  one  hundred  fifty  guests  repre- 
senting 54  countries  were  pre.sent  to  review  a  program 
of  four  films  depicting  the  people  of  the  world. 

Of  interest  were  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  giv- 
ing the  women  of  this  assembly  the  o]jportunity  to 
suggest  what  type  films  they  would  like  to  ha\'e  seen 
in  their  countries  about  America,  and  what  films  we 
should  bring  to  America  about  their  countries.  The 
majority  vote  would  have  less  skyscrapers  and  less 
Hollywood  men  and  women,  more  country  life  and 
sim]ilc  people,  and  less  emphasis  on  divorce  and  family 
maladjustments. 

judge  Richard  S.  Hartshorne  of  East  Orange.  New 
jersey,  trustee  of  the  Davella  Mills  Foundation  and 
representative  of  the  International  l'"ilm  foundation, 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Two  films,  "The  School"  and  "The  Doctor",  have 
been  translated  into  twenty  different  languages  by  the 
United  States  .State  Department. 

.■\t  ]>resent  one  foreign  expedition  of  the  International 
Film  Foundation  is  in  the  Orient  and  one  is  in  Europe 
making  pictures  for  later  release.  A  series  of  films 
on  American  education  and  rural  life  is  being  made 
to  present  and  interjiret  the  .American  way  of  life  to 
other  peoples  of  the  world. 
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Second  Michigan  Audio-Visual 
Conference  in  February 

February  19,  20,  and  21  have  been  selected  as  dates 
for  the  second  Michigan  Audio-Visual  Conference 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Rackham  Memorial  Build- 
ing in  Detroit.  Again,  the  sponsors  will  be  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  teacher 
training  institutions  of  the  State.  The  Conference 
this  year  promises  to  be  even  more  successful  than 
that  of  last  spring  which  was  attended  l)y  appro.ximately 
a  thousand  persons  from  97  localities  in  1 1  states  and 
Canada.  The  Conference  will  probably  be  unique  in 
providing  for  open  discussion  of  problems  in  which 
educators,  manufacturers,  producers,  and  distributors 
have  a  close,  common  interest.  Details  of  the  program 
will  he  announced  at  a  later  date. 


UM    IcENEFFiOM    SHAKESPEARE'S 

^uliuJ  CaeJar 

A  16mm.  sound  film  produced  by  the  British  Council 
Running  Time  —  19  Minutes 


PURCHASE:   ^37.50 


^2.00 


EASTIN   PICTURES  CO. 


General    Office: 


DAVENPORT,    IOWA 


WHERE" 

to  find 


HOW- 

to  prepare 

HOW  -- 

to"  use 


W     BOOK 


'The  Preparation  and  Use  of 

by  Kenneth  B.  Haas  and  Harry  Q.  Packer 
225  pages  —  profusely  illustrated      Text  list  price  —  $3.00 

Prenfice-Hall,    Inc.,    Industrial    Division 
70  Fifth  Ave..   New   York   11.   N.   Y. 

Send    me    on   five    days'    approval    "The    Preparation    and    Use 
of  Visual  Aids." 

Name 

School „...,.„.„«,..-.i„„ 

Address 


$400,000  for  Bureau  of  Mines  Films 

More  than  $400,000  worth  of  educational  motion  pic- 
tures— made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  priv- 
ate American  mineral  industries — are  laeing  added  to 
the  free  loan  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  this  year, 
announces  Secretary  of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug. 

A  total  of  15  new  sound  pictures  dealing  with  min- 
ing, minerals  and  petroleum  has  been  authorized  for 
1945,  the  Secretary  said,  with  three  films  already  com- 
pleted and   12  others  in  various  stages  of  production. 

The  new  Bureau  jiictures  will  be  distributed  free, 
along  with  others  produced  in  past  years,  to  schools, 
colleges,  vocational  training  classes,  the  armed  forces, 
scientific  societies,  and  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  distributing  free  of  charge  thousands 
of  reels  of  educational  motion  pictures  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  private  cooperating  industries.  Believed  to  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  Bureau's  film 
library  now  has  about  11,000  reels  and  8,000  regular 
borrowers.  Many  of  the  films  are  booked  from  several 
months  to  a  year  in  advance  of  showing  dates. 

Although  no  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  any  of 
the  films,  borrowers  are  required  to  pay  transportation 
costs  and  to  pay  for  any  damage  to  the  film.  The 
main  distributing  center  is  at  the  Bureau's  Central 
Experiment  station,  4800  Forbes  St..  Pittsburgh,  and 
all  applications  for  loans  should  lie  sent  there.  Sub- 
distributing  centers  are  maintained  at  several  univer- 
sities and  other  places  throughout  the  country. 

American  Humane  Association 
Announces  1947  Film  Contest 

Cash  awards  totaling  $300  are  oflfered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association  for  the  best  moving  picture 
films  on  pets,  domestic  animals,  birds,  and  wildlife. 
All  films  must  be  on  original  16  mm.  stock  and  not 
less  than  200  feet  in  length  or  more  than  800  feet. 
I-'urther  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Associa- 
tion at  135  Wa,shington  Avenue,  Albany  6,  New- 
York.  All  entries  must  be  at  the  above  address  before 
March  31,  1947. 
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picture  can   make  the  book   much 
easier  to  understand  and  remember. 
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Take  Johanna  Spyri's  Heidi,  for  example. 
For  generations  children  have  loved  this  book  — 
but  they  often  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
certain  words  and  expressions.  Now  they  are 
able  to  see  the  book  come  to  life  on  the  screen. 
In  the  motion  picture  Heidi  they  can  see  all  those 
details  which  would  take  many  hours  to  explain. 


The  motion  picture  Heidi  is  distributed  by  Films  Incorporated  in  16  mm. 
for  showing  on  school  projectors.  It  is  one  of  several  hundred  full-tength  features 
and  dozens  of  short  subjects  and  cartoons  especially  selected  for  school  showing. 
To  get  the  full  story  of  the  services  which  Films  Incorporated  offers  to  schools, 
^  just  send  a  postcard  request  for  the  current  School  List  catalog. 


films  incorporated  New  York  1 8-330  w.  42nd  st. 

Chicago  1-63  E.Lake  St.  ■  Portland  12, Oreg.-61 1  N.Tillamook  St. 

Atlanta  3—101  Marietta  St.  ■  San  Francisco  4— 68  Post  St. 

Dallas  S-109  N.  Akard  St.  ■  Los  Angeles  14-1709  W.  Eighth  St. 


Audio-Visual  Institutes  Held 
In  Virginia  During  Summer 

A  series  of  six  two-day  audio-visual  institutes  were 
conducted  jointly  during  July  by  the  Bureau  of  Teach- 
ing Materials,  Division  of  School  Libraries  and  Text- 
hooks,  State  Board  of  Education.  Richmond.  \'irginia, 
and  Virginia  State  College,  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  Farmville  State  Teachers  College.  Madison  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Radford  College. 
Attended  voluntarily  by  some  2,-KX)  princijjals.  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents,  the  meetings  featured 
complete  displays  of  new  audio-visual  instructional  ma- 
terials and  equipment — motion  pictures,  projector^  of 
various  t\'pes,  tran.scriptions  and  recordings,  screens, 
vvire  and  disc  recorders,  models,  slides,  and  many  other 
types. 

The  first  day  of  each  institute  was  devoted  to  a  tour 
of  the  exhibits  and  to  two  general  meetings  which  dealt 
vith  various  aspects  of  the  problems  involved  in  using 
audio-visual  materials  of  instruction  in  the  cla.ssroom. 
Those  who  appeared  on  the  general  program  at  one  or 
more  of  the  six  meetings  included  Dr.  Vernon  G. 
Dameron  of  the  National  Education  Association:  ^rr. 
Robert  Hudson  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System ; 
Afr.  Otto  E.  Geppert  of  Denoyer-Gepi)ert  Company, 
James  W.  Brown,  W.  Henry  Durr,  and  Ollie  B.  Fug- 
laar  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials ;  J.  Ed- 
ward Oglesby  of  the  State  Department  of  Education's 


Film  Production  L'nit ;  Mr.  Clark  Elkins  of  the  Jam 
Handy  Company,  Detroit;  Dr.  Edward  P.  Alexander  of 
the  Williamsburg  Restoration.  Williamsburg ;  Mr.  Sam 
Carey  and  Mr.  Jack  Stone  of  Radio  Station  \\'RVA, 
Richmond;  Mr.  Nevile  C.  Gardner  of  the  British 
Information  Service.  Washington,  D.  C  .  and  Dr.  A.  G. 
Richardson,  State  Department  of  Education,  Richmond. 

Local  chairmen  for  each  meeting  were  as  follows : 
Virginia  State  College,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Madden;  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  Miss  Janie  Shaver;  Farm- 
ville State  Teachers  College.  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Johnson ; 
Madison  College.  Miss  Feme  Hoover;  Universitv  of 
Virginia,  Dr.  J.  Alex  Rorer;  and  Radford  College.  Dr. 
I.  R.  .'-Silverman. 

The  second  day's  jirogram  of  each  institute  featured 
a  number  of  interestingly  arranged  sectional  meetings 
dealing  with  problems  of  adapting  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional materials  to  use  in  specific  areas  of  the  curriculum 
and  at  specific  grade  levels.  More  than  eighty  different 
individuals — all  active  in  school  work  in  Virginia — 
l)articipated  in  these  sectional  meetings  by  giving 
demonstrations,  making  talks,  conducting  di.scussions.  or 
displaying  and  explaining  materials  developed  by  chil- 
dren and  teachers. 

The  institutes  .served  to  carry  forward  the  alrer-dy 
considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  school  people  in 
X'irginia  in  the  ada])tation  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  in- 
.structional  materials  in  daily  problems  of  the 
curriculum. 
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Splendid  Legend 

A  living  portrait  of  Mark  Twain.  School 
Guild  Theatre  "Series  One"  transcrip- 
tion for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
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'Our    Education   Committee   was   quite    im- 
pressed  by  it!"— State  of  Connecticut 
Inter-racial  Commission. 


Of  IHBSE  OUR  PEOPLE 
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ACCESSORIES 


SLIDES  General    Science 11  rolls 

35  mm.  Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

-J,  _  _  Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

*   *  L  JTl  Fundamentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 
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Audio-Visual  Sec+ion  of  Iowa  State 
Educational  Association  Holds  Meeting 

Superintendent  Win.  X.  Grimes  of  Gowrie.  Iowa. 
Chairman  of  the  Audio-Visual  Section  of  the  Iowa 
State  luhication  A.s.sociation,  planned  an  outstanding 
program  for  ad'.ninistrators  and  teachers  in  Iowa  at 
a  meeting  in  Des  Moines  recently. 

The  meeting  included  demonstrations  in  the  use  of 
visual  aids  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  school  social 
studies  ;ind  high  school  science,  and  an  address  hy  Ver- 
non Dameron,  of  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual  In- 
strviction.  National  Education  Association.  A  panel 
discussion  was  held  with  the  subject.  "Local  Prob- 
lems in  the  use  of  Visual  Aids",  led  by  Lee  W.  Coch- 
ran, Executive  Assistant,  Extension  Division,  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

National  Board  to  Review 
Non-Theatrical  Motion  Pictures 

The  National  I5oard  of  Review  of  .Motion  Pictures 
announces  that  in  19-16  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  Board  has  begun  regularly  to  review  non-theatrical 
films  of  educational  and  informational  purpose. 

Since  its  fcnmdation  in  1909,  the  National  Board  of 
Review  has  |)rincipally  concerned  it.self  with  the  re- 
viewing of  theatrical  entertainment  features  and  shorts 
of  which  it  reviews  99%  of  those  released  in  the  United 
States.  .Since  1916  when  it  abandoned  censor.ship.  the 
Board's  purpose  has  principally  been  that  of  bringing 
the  films  selected  for  entertainment  and  artistic  merit  to 
the  attention  of  community  audiences  with  the  aim  of 
securing  support  for  them  at  the  bo.x -office.  From  the 
beginning  the  Pioard  has  also  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  educational  and  informational  film  but  until  recent 
years,  due  to  the  paucity  of  their  production,  there 
has  been  little  that  the  Board  could  do  to  create  audience 
support  for  them.  During  the  war,  however,  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  j)roduction,  quality,  and  audience  in- 
terest enabled  the  Board  to  begin  the  j^reparation  of 
lists  of  films  in  aid  of  the  war  effort  for  its  community 
groups.  Since  February  19-16  the  Board  has  been  regu- 
larly reviewing  all  non-theatrical  films  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  which  have  been  submitted  to  it. 

Non-theatrical  films  are  reviewed  by  the  Board 
through  committees  consisting  of  niembers  of  the  pub- 
lic, visual  education  experts,  and  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  film  itself.  The  resulting  reviews  are  not  in- 
tended as  technical  evaluations  from  the  classroom  point 
of  view  but  as  common  sense  estimates  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  film  to  adult  and  youth  groups  of  all  varieties. 
Reviews  are  published  in  New  Movies,  the  National 
Board  of  Review  Magazine,  and  the  Weekly  Guide  to 
Selected  Pictures.  These  publications  are  extensively 
used  in  program  planning  by  the  Board's  300  com- 
munity Motion  Picture  Councils  consisting  of  represen- 
tiitives  of  schools,  churches.  Parent-Teacher  associa- 
tions, adult  education  groups,  women's  clubs  and  busi- 
ness clubs. 

Films  may  be  submitted  for  review  to  the  National 
Board  of  Review,  70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
The  review  fee  of  $6.25  per  negative  reel  is  charged  for 
the  support  of  the  work  of  the  Board. 
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Teaching  Of  "Movie  English"  Urged 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  meet- 
ing in  national  conference  at  Atlantic  City,  were  urged 
to  make  more  extensive  use  of  available  motion  pictures 
and  other  visual  aids,  and  to  include  "radio  and  motion 
picture  English"  as  integral  parts  of  their  course  of 
study.  The  speaker  was  William  F.  Kruse,  vice  presi- 
dent of  United  World  Films.  Inc.,  Universal's  new 
subsidiary.  Speaking  before  the  Visual  Education  Sec- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  special  three-day  presentation 
of  motion  pictures  and  strip  films  submitted  by  eleven 
distributors,  Mr.  Kruse  pointed  out  that  film  and  radio 
were  the  two  new  channels  of  expression  born  in  our 
generation,  and  that  they  had  developed  techniques  of 
English  expression  all  their  own,  quite  distinct  from, 
though  related  to,  such  older  forms  as  the  novel,  short 
story,  essay,  sonnet,  play  or  news  article.  The  services 
of  each  of  the  more  traditional  forms  are  freely  em- 
ployed by  the  newer  media,  but  in  addition  they  have 
evolved  and  are  still  developing  quite  new  and  imique 
expression  forms.  In  response  to  Mr.  Kruse's  question 
as  to  how  many  gave  any  sj)ecial  attention  to  "movie 
English"  only  three  hands  went  up,  while  in  the  radio 
area  the  count  was  only  five. 

Four  examples  of  types  of  motion  pictures  that  might 
serve  the  Englisli  teacher  were  offered  by  United  World. 
The  first  was  a  British-made  "Gray's  Elegy" — excerpts 
spoken  against  a  docvunentary  background  of  English 
scenes  from  the  actual  churchyard  and  its  environs  at 
Stokes  Poges,  the  locale  of  the  famed  classic.  Another 
was  "Wordsworth  and  the  Lakes,"  an  effort  to  show- 
geographical  influence  upon  a  poet's  mood  and  works. 
The  feature  films  "Nine  Days  a  Queen"  ( Gaumont- 
Hriti.sh,  1936),  and  "House  of  Seven  Gables"  (Uni- 
versal 1940)  were  also  shown  in  part,  as  examples  of 
authentic  and  conscientiously  ])roduced  theatrical  fea- 
ture films  useful  for  curriculum  enrichment. 

The  visual  aids  program  was  organized  by  John  J. 
Jenkins  of  the  Rronxville,  New  York,  iniblic  schools. 
Other  firms  showing  motion  pictures  and  strip  films 
included  Curriculum  Films,  British  Information  Serv- 
ices, Po]nilar  Science,  Pictorial  Films,  Coronet  Instruc- 
tional Films.  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Teen  Age 
Hook  Club.  Brandon  Films  and  Xu  Art  Films. 
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Projector  Stolen 

Educational  Screen 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

Last  summer  Mr.  Loren  Foster  and  myself  operated 
the  Fowler  Movie  Company  in  the  vicinity  of  Fowler. 
Indiana.  We  gave  outdoor  movies  in  the  various  towns 
in  that  vicinity.  One  night  after  a  show  at  Medary- 
ville  our  operator  returned  to  his  home  at  Oxford, 
Indiana,  and  parked  his  car  near  his  house.  Dunng 
the  night  his  car  was  entered  and  our  projector  and 
speaker  stolen.  The  serial  of  the  projector  was  1144717 
and  the  .speaker  was  1244717.  The  outfit  was  a  Natco 
machine.    Please  run  the  serials  in  your  pa])er. 

My  address  is  at  the  La  Paz  high  school  or  my  home 
address  is  508  East  Adams  St.,  Plymouth.  Indiana. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  M.  McConnell 


16mm  Sound  Film  for  Young  and  Old 

CALABOOSE 

A  Hal  Roach  comedy  full  of  the  loudest  laughs 
that  ever  rolled  out  of  the  West.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  gay  and  scre^vy  adventures  of  two  happy- 
go-lucky  cowboys  who  become  involved  in  a 
gangster  brawl  in  the  great  open  spaces  and 
finally  emerge  as  dare-devil  heroes. 
5  reels.    Running  time — 46  minutes. 

THE  DEVIL  CHECKS  UP 

Another   fast-moving   Hal   Roach   comedy   that 
lampoons  the  Axis  partners  and  their  attempts 
to  liquidate  each  other. 
5  reels.    Running  time — 4-5  minutes. 

ABOUT  FACE 

A   riotous   comedy   in   which   the   hilarious   ser- 
geants   of    "Tanks    a    Million"    carry    on    their 
famous  fun  feud. 
5  reels.    Running  time — 45  minutes. 


Fascinating  .  .  .  Absorbing  .  .  .  Educational 

Outstanding  Nature  Films 

16mm  Sound 
Running  time — Approx.  1 0  min.  each 
These  amazing  films  show,  through  mag- 
nificent photography,  strange  living  things 
— some  gigantic  in  size;  some  so  small  they 
are  invisible  to  the  hximan  eye,  but  re- 
vealed in  startling  detail  by  the  micro- 
scopic camera  lens. 

BIRDS  OF  THE   BARRIER 

CORAL   AND   ITS  CREATURES 

SECRETS   OF  THE   SEA 

STRANGE   SEA   SHELLS 

CATCHING   CROCODILES 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  PONDS 


These  and  other  excellent  new  releases  are  available  at  n||n 
all  the  leading  Film  Libraries — for  rental  or  sale.  rUd 
For  complete  list  of  Post  Piditres.  write  for  FREE  I  ^ 
Catalogue    to    Dcpt.    10.  '    "' 


POST    PICTURES    CORP. 

723  Seventh  Avenue    •    New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Ray  Steank,  Pres. 

WANK  MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 


614  N.  Skinker  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUIS    5.    MO. 


T.  A.  E.  Projection  Slide 

and 

Copy  Service 

Projection    slides    made    to    order    from    all 
kinds  of  copy. 

Natural   color   slides   from   colored   pictures, 
charts,   maps,   etc. 

Duplicates  from   natural  color  or  hlack-and- 
white  slides. 

Commercial  production  of  filnistrips  or  pro- 
jection slides. 
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New  York  Film  Council 

(  Concluded  from  paiic  570) 

stressed  the  fact  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  principally  in- 
terested in  motion  pictures  from  the  educational  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Strom  stated  that  the  university  film  library 
should  not  consider  itself  in  competition  with  com- 
mercial distributors  but  rather  that  it  should  function 
a.s  a  clearing  hou.se  of  information  to  transmit  to  pro- 
ducers the  types  of  demands  which  it  experiences  in 
its  contact  with  users. 

Atlanta  Film  Council  Holds  Two  Meetings 

The  active  Atlanta  Film  Council  held  two  more 
meetings  recently.  Sam  Lynch.  Chairman  of  the  State 
Department's  Committee  on  FM  Radio,  gave  an  ad- 
dress, "Radio  in  Education"  at  the  first  meeting.  At- 
lanta pioneered  in  the  field  of  radio  education  and  the 
program  is  continuing. 

Four  films  were  shown  at  the  second  meeting  to 
acquaint  all  teachers,  producers  and  manufacturers, 
parents,  etc.,  with  the  Atlanta  program  of  "more 
learning  in  less  time".  Program  chairmen  were  Kath- 
leen Moon,  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  Ful- 
ton County  I'oard  of  Education,  and  \\'alter  S.  Bell, 
Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  Atlanta  Board 
of  Education. 

U.  N.  O.  Film  Plans 

(Concluded  from  pai/e  572) 

newsreel  on  the  activities  of  the  U.X.  members.  Their 
production  unit,  taken  from  3  foreign  countries,  will 
document  all  meetings  of  committees  and  large  groups 
for  the  archives.  The  idea  is  to  produce  nothing  that 
commercial  companies  anywhere  in  the  world  want 
to  produce.  The  budget  for  jjroduction  of  information 
films  will  be  used  to  help  produce  desired  films. 

:\fr.  G.  I..  Games  of  UNESCO  told  briefly  what  the 
plans  of  his  agency  were. 

First,  UXESCC)  hopes  to  provide  guidance  to  the 
film  makers  all  over  the  world.  Theatrical  pro- 
ducers will  be  urged  to  produce  films  to  stimulate  inter- 
national understanding.  Barriers  for  exchange  of  docu- 
mentary and  educational  films  will  be  opened  up.  A 
conference  is  planned  where  educational  and  scien- 
tific films  from  all  over  the  world  will  be  pooled.  Pro- 
duction of  UNESCO  will  also  be  limited,  its  purpose 
being  to   promote   production  by   individuals. 

Mr.  Benoit-Levy  then  pointed  out  that  similar  plans, 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  agency,  were  being  worked 
out  by  the  other  independent  agencies  of  the  U.K.,  such 
as  FAO.  etc. 

The  United  Nations  Film  Board  announced  at  this 
meeting,  will  first  undertake  a  complete  catalog  of  all 
films  in  all  countries.  A  film  footage  library  will  be 
maintained  about  the  U.N.  and  its  member  nations. 

A  filmstrip  on  the  organization  of  U.N.  is  already 
nearing  completion,  and  exhibits,  photographs  and  other 
devices  are  also  planned. 

The  U.N.  Film  Board  hopes  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  national  committees  representing  the  film  indus- 
try in  each  country.  Such  committees  have  already 
been  named  in  France,  England  and  all  Latin  American 
countries.  The  American  committee  has  not  yet 
been   formed. 
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McGraw-Hill  Production 
Program 

A  new  "package"'  of  teaching  tools  for 
high  schools  and  colleges,  consisting  of 
textbook,  16mm  sound  motion  pistures, 
and  silent  filmstrips.  has  been  announced 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
Marking  its  entry  into  the  educational 
film  field,  the  Company  has  started  pro- 
duction of  several  series  of  McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films.  Each  series  of  films  will  be 
specially  prepared  for  direct  correlation 
with  a  particular  textbook,  using  the 
same  basic  approach  to  the  subject  and 
the  same  terminology  as  the  te.xtbook. 
The  films  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
next  Spring. 

Plans  call  for  all  units  of  the  package — 
textbook,  motion  pictures,  and  filmstrips 
— to  be  subjectively  related,  but  function- 
ally different.  Motion  pictures  will  stim- 
ulate student  interest  and  give  a  realistic 
explanation  of  theories,  principles,  tech- 
niques and  applications,  especially  in  those 
phases  of  the  subject  most  difficult  for  the 
average  student  to  understand.  Film- 
strips  will  amplify  the  presentation,  will 
ask  questions,  and  re-emphasize  key  points 
in  both  textbook  and  motion  picture.  Both 
motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  will  pro- 
vide extended  coverage  of  the  subject 
matter  in  the  textbook  which  will  remain 
as  the  basic  source  of  information  to  be 
transferred  to  the  student  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  teacher. 

The  initial  Text-Film  program  covers 
four  popular  textbooks :  Schorling's 
Student  Teaching,  for  normal  schools, 
teachers  colleges,  and  "in-service"  teacher 
training  programs ;  Diehl's  Textbook  of 
Healthful  Living  for  College  freshman 
hygiene  courses ;  French's  Engineering 
Draiving,  for  colleges  and  technical 
institutes;  and  French  and  Svensen's 
Mechanical  Draunng,  for  high  schools. 
Each  of  these  books  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  separate  series  of  Text- 
Films,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  16mm 
sound  motion  pictures,  each  of  approxi- 
mately IS  minutes  running  time,  and  a 
like  number  of  coordinated  silent  film- 
strips,  each  of  approximately  SO  frames. 
Instructors'  manuals  will  also  be  provided. 

These  films  are  being  produced  under 
the  direction  of  Albert  J.  Rosenberg,  Man- 
ager of  the  recently  created  Text-F'ilm 
Department  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany. Inc.  Mr.  Rosenberg  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  film  work  and  in 
education.  During  the  war  he  had  charge 
of  the  production  of  7S  motion  pictures 
and  accompanying  filmstrips  and  coor- 
dinated instruction  manuals  at  the  U.  S. 
Oftice  of  Education. 

In  describing  the  program,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Thompson,  President  of  McGraw-Hill, 
sai  1  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
produce  Text-Films  on  every  phase  of  a 
particular  subject,  or  on  every  chapter 
of  a  particular  book.  Inst)'ad,  he  indi- 
cated, selection  of  film  subjects  will  be 
based  on  those  parts  of  the  course  most 
difficult    for    the    student    to    grasp,    as 


determined  from  replies  to  questionnaires 
sent  to  users  of  the  texts,  and  on  those 
parts  of  the  book  that  can  be  more  effec- 
tively presented  by  the  visual  medium 
than  by  lectures  or  the  printed  word. 

New  SVE  Releases 

Teachers  of  upper  elementary  and  high 
school  French  courses  may  welcome  the 
new  SVE  release  Beginnintg  French 
Scries,  prepared  by  Miss  Francis  H.  Pat- 
terson, president  of  the  Ohio  Modern 
Language  Teacher's  Association.  The 
series,  which  puts  sharp  emphasis  on 
building  a  varied  and  useful-  vocabulary, 
includes  the  following  10  units  :  1.  Aids  to 
Pronunciation  —  Telling  Time;  The 
Weather  (43  frames).  2.  Gender  Agree- 
ment of  -Adjectives  (42  frames).  3.  Dif- 
ferences in  the  Use  of  Prepositions  in 
French  and  English  (40  frames).  4.  The 
Partitive  (41  frames).    S.  Negatives  (40 
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frames).  6.  Question  Forms  (40  frames). 
7.  Vocabulary  Builder— The  House  (42 
frames).  8.  Parts  of  the  Body:  Re- 
flexive Verbs  (44  frames).  9.  Clothing 
and  Food  (43  frames).  10.  Le  Jardin 
Potager,  Le  Jardin  D'Agrement  (36 
frames ) . 

Other  releases  include:  a  series  of  23 
strips  on  Important  Cities  of  the  United 
States;  54  frames  on  Television  (from 
the  series  "Methods  of  Communication")  ; 
three  subjects  in  the  Primary  Reading 
series — Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Chicken 
Little  and  Goldilocks  and  The  Three 
Bears,  and  Metropolitan  Library  in  Ac- 
tion, consisting  of  40  frames. 

The  Society  is  also  releasing  a  series 
of  Christmas  color  slides.  Titles  include: 
Scenes  from  the  Nativity.  Madonna  and 
Child,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
The  Story  of  Christmas,  The  Night  be- 
fore Christmas,  Christmas  in  Many 
Lands. 


Make  Language  Instruction  more 
effective  with 
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TRADE    MARK 


Electronic  Disc 
Recorder 


JlLvkhy  shade  of  inflection, 
every  nuance  of  diction  can  be 
recorded  by  the  SoundScriber. 
You  can  multiply  the  effective- 
ness and  .scope  of  your  live- voice 
instruction  to  larger  grou])s  of 
students  —  and  increa.se  their 
comprehension  by  testing  them 
with  their  own  recordings  on 
SoundScriber  discs.  SoundScriber 
is  also  an  effective  aid  in  lesson 
planning,  drill  and  testing. 

SoundScril)er  will  instantly 
repeat  a  word,  a  phra.se,  a  sen- 
tence or  an  entire  speech — hun- 


dreds of  times,  if  necessary. 
SoundScriber  discs  are  made  of 
thin,  unbreakable  plastic,  and 
cost  only  a  few  cents  each. 

The  SoundScriber  is  light  in 
weight,  is  readily  portable  and 
ea.sy  to  operate.  It  is  low  in  first 
cost  and  low  in  oj)erating  co.st. 

Write  for  comi)lete  informa- 
tion on  the  ways  in  which 
SoundScriber  is  being  used  by 
leading  educational  institutions. 


The   SOUNDSCRIBER   CORPORATION,    Depf.    ES-4,    New    Haven   4,    Connecticut 

DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL. 


-ADDRESS- 


k 
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Educational  Screen 


MOVIE 
■ILMS 


Join  the  Film-oMhe-Month 
Club  and  receive  a  BONUS  of 
one  film  with  every  four  pur- 
chased  at  the  retail  price. 

Charter  members  will  receive 
"News  Review  of  1946"  as  their 
I  first  bonus. 

You  may  enroll  in  any  one  of 
five  groups: 

8mm.  Short  8mm.  Feature 

16mm.  Short  Itmm.  Feature 

]6mm.  Sound,  complete 

You  may  cancel  your  member- 
I  ship  at  any  time.  Your  only  obli- 
gation is  to  buy  four  films  within 
I  a  period  of  one  year. 

Give  a  charter  membership  for 
I  Xmas.  Send  card  for  complete 
I  details  and  membership  form. 


lO  BEACH  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


'/<ys 


Calhoun  Company  Gets  EBF 
Franchise  for  Georgia 

Miss  Hazel  Calhoun,  owner  of  the 
Calhoun  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
announced  that  the  EB  franchise  for 
Georgia  had  been  given  to  her  organi- 
zation on  September  1. 

For  complete  coverage  of  the  state 
on  the  EB's  excellent  line,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Palmeter,  former  Kentucky  school  ad- 
ministrator, has  been  added  to  the  Cal- 
houn stafi,  as  educational  consultant 
on  visual  aid  materials. 

School  Guild  Theatre 
Transcriptions 

Ready  for  release,  or  in  process  of 
preparation,  is  a  new  transcribed  series 
of  events  in  the  lives  of  distinguished 
Americans.  Available  on  sixteen-inch, 
33!>3  R.P.M.,  high-fidelity  vinylite  are: 
"Splendid  Legend"  (Mark  Twain), 
"Outrageous  Toy"  (Alexander  Graham 
Bell),  "The  Bird  Man"  (John  James 
Audubon),  "Dividing  a  Continent" 
(George  Washington  Goethals),  "Vote 
for  Anna"  (Anna  Howard  Shaw), 
"Man  Who  Liked  People"  (Jacob 
Riis),  "Insect  Detective"  (Charles  Val- 
entine Riley),  "Doctor  Elizabeth" 
(Blackwell),  "Of  Guppies  and  Glaciers" 
(Louis  Agassiz),  and  "One-man  Army" 
(Joseph  Pulitzer). 

Each  unit  of  two  transcription  sides 
constitutes  a  complete  teaching  kit.  In 
addition  to  a  fifteen  minute  dramatiza- 
tion, teacher's  introduction,  pre-listen- 
ing  activities  for  students,  and  follow- 
up  suggestions  are  included  right  on 
the  transcription.  School  Guild  tran- 
scriptions are  master-minded  by  Eliza- 
beth Goudy  Noel  and  Wilson  Bower. 
National  distribution  is  handled  by: 
Training  Aids  Inc.,  7414  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  36, 


Young  America  Slidefilms 
Teach  Health 

A  series  of  six  new  teaching  slidefilms 
on  health,  correlated  with  leading  texts 
for  the  primary  grade  level,  has  been 
produced  by  Young  America  Films,  Inc. 
Each  slidefilm  is  done  in  original  art 
work.  Printed  captions  are  graded  to 
vocabulary  level.  Individual  titles  are 
Keeping  Clean,  Straight  and  Tall,  Strong 
Teeth,  Foods  for  Health,  Rest  and  Sleep 
and  Keeping  Well. 

Another  "Good  Health  Series"  consists 
of  six  slidefilms  especially  designed  to  fit 
into  the  middle-grade  health  program. 
Titles  are  You  and  Your  Clothes,  Pesky 
— The  Cold  Bug,  You  and  Your  Food, 
Your  Posture — Good  or  Bad?,  Bacteria 
— Good  and  Bad  and  Insects  and  Disease. 
Teacher's  Guides  are  included  with  each. 


They  know  that  too  much  candy 
IS  not  good  for  their  teeth. 


From  "Strong  Teeth". 

For  further  information,  address  Young 
America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street, 
New  York  City  17. 


ANFA  Directors  Meeting 

The  Directors  of  Allied  Non-The- 
atrical Film  Association,  meeting  in 
Cleveland  on  November  1st,  made  final 
arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  th" 
coming  ANFA  year  book.  Mr.  William 
f^ewin  will  serve  in  an  editorial  ca- 
pacity. Also  discussed  was  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  ANFA  convention.  It 
will  be  held  in  April  or  May,  and 
Executive  Secretary  Knighton  was 
asked  to  check  upon  convention  fa- 
cilities in  New  York,  Atlantic  City  and 
Chicago.  Officers  of  ANFA  present  at 
the  meeting  were  Wm.  F.  Kruse,  presi- 
dent ;  Horace  O.  Jones,  past  president ; 
Harold  Baumstone,  secretary;  Jack 
Carter,  vice-president  and  Wilfred  I.. 
Knighton,  executive  secretary. 

Pictorial  Produces 
Industrial  Film 

Pictorial  Films,  Inc.,  RKO  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York,  long  known 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
8  and  16mm  home  and  educational 
movies,  is  now  entering  the  industrial 
film  field  for  the  first  time.  The  first 
production,  at  present  almost  com- 
pleted, will  be  in  16mm  Kodachrome, 
sound,  and  will  take  up  about  2  reels. 
It  will  show  the  history  of  champagne 
making,  going  back  as  far  as  the  acci- 


dental discovery  of  champagne  at  the 
Abbey  of  Hautvilliers  in  the  Province 
of  Champagne,  France  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury; then  will  show  the  step  by  step 
progress  of  champagne  at  Dry  Imper- 
ator's  vineyards  and  wineries  at  Ham- 
mandsport,  N.  Y. — from  the  selection 
of  proper  grapes,  their  growth,  cultuie 
and  harvest  in  glowing  fall  colors  in  the 
rolling  hills  of  Hammondsport,  through 
the  involved  chemical  processes,  filter- 
ing, aging  and  bottling  by  Dry  Im- 
perator  craftsmen.  The  film  is  said  to 
be  a  "fascinating  educational  feature" 
for   "free"    distribution. 

Bell  &  Howell-Universal 
Deal  Completed 

Formation  of  the  new  company. 
United  World  Films,  Inc.,  announced 
last  month,  has  been  completed.  United 
World,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Universal  Pictures  Company,  Inc.,  in- 
cludes the  entire  Bell  &  Howell  Filmo- 
sound  Library  comprising  6,000  sub- 
jects, the  operating  personnel,  and  the 
branch  offices  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Washington  and  Los  Angeles  together 
with  the  dealer  and  agency  contacts  of 
the  Bell  &  Howell  distributing  system. 

Universal  Pictures  Company,  Inc., 
already  closely  affiliated  with  the  J. 
Arthur  Rank  Company  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  general  product  in  this 
country  through  the  recent  merger  of 
Universal  and  International  Pictures, 
will  now  become  the  prime  distributor 
of  the  J.  Arthur  Rank  sub-standard 
product  in  the  LInited  States. 


Colonel  James  M.  Franey 

This  marks  the  first  time  tliat  a 
major  distributor  has  undertaken  to 
embrace  all  phases  of  the  sub-standard 
film  field,  thus  making  United  World 
Films  pre-eminent  in  this  sphere. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  United 
World  Films,  Inc.,  is  Matthew  Fox, 
who  will  occupy  this  post  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Universal  Pictures  Company,  Inc. 
Colonel  James  M.  Franey  is  President, 
and  will  devote  himself  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  activities  of  the  business. 

Franey,  a  Colonel  on  General  Eisen- 
hower's   staflf    during    the    war,    was 
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William  F.  Kruse 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
and  Administration  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations.  He  siJpervised 
the  distril)ution  of  entertainment  and 
training-films  to  the  troops.  ''.Prior  to 
his  Ari^y  service,  he  speci|(Ji5:cd  in 
business, nianagement  and  administra- 
tion. >»' 

The  key  executives  of  the  company 
are  WilHam  F.  Kruse,  a  member  of 
Bell  &  Howell  Company  for  the  past 
seventeen  years,  and  Edward  L.  Mc- 
Evoy,  present  head  of  Universal  Pic- 
ture Company's  Short  Subjects  De- 
partment, as  Vice  Presidents.  Edmund 
L.  Dorfmann  is  Vice  President  in 
charge  of  Production. 

Dorfmann  has  been  President  of 
American  Institute  of  Motion  Pictures 
since  193cS  and  has  produced  many  out- 
standing  films. 

The  following  statement  was  issued 
by  N.  J.  Blumberg,  President  of  Uni- 
versal Pictures  Company,  Inc.,  and 
J.  H.  McNabb,  President  of  Bell  & 
Howell  Company: 

"The  marked  increase  in  the  16mni 
and  8mni  market,  stimulated  by  the 
ever  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  acquire  information  through 
motion  pictures,  inspired  the  transac- 
tion whereby  Universal  acquires  the 
Bell  &  Howell  library  of  16mm  and 
8mm   films." 

Radiant  Instruction  Book 

An  instruction  book,  to  assure  the 
maxinmm  in  efficient  operation,  is  now 
being  attached  to  each  of  the  new  1947 
Radiant  projection  screens.  The 
manuals  supply  information  on  the 
proper  and  correct  usage  of  the  various 
screen  models.  In  addition  the  instruc- 
tion book  contains  Radiant  Mfg.  Com- 
pany's new,  one  year  screen  warranty 
against  defective  workmanship.  This 
guarantee  warrants  the  screens  to  be 
free  from  defects  in  materials  and 
factory  workmanship.  In  the  event  of 
failure,  not  due  to  accident,  misuse, 
abuse  or  alteration.  Radiant  will  repair 
or  replace  "through  accredited  Radiant 
distributor  and  dealer  channels"  any 
defective  parts. 


New  RCA  Mobile  Television 
Unit  Announced 

Development  of  a  lightweight,  self- 
contained  mobile  television  unit,  virtu- 
ally a  "television  studio  on  wheels," 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  news  cov- 
erage and  other  remote  pickup  opera- 
tions, has  been  announced  by  W.  \V. 
Watts,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  the 
RCA  Engineering  Products  Depart- 
ment. 

The  new  RCA  Mobile  Television 
Unit,  mounted  on  a  standard  XYi  ton 
truck  chassis,  can  be  used  to  transport 
all  the  equipment  required  for  picking 
up,  monitoring,  and  relaying  to  the 
studio  remote  television  events  such  as 
boxing  and  wrestling  matches,  football, 
hockey,  and  baseball  games,  horse 
races,  and  newsworthy  events  such  as 
parades,  public  ceremonies,  and  floods, 
fires,  and  other  disasters. 

The  new  mobile  unit  made  its  pub- 
lic debut  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters in  Chicago.  Mounted  on  top 
of  the  mobile  unit  were  one  of  RCA's 
supersensitive  Image  Orthicon  tele- 
vision cameras,  which  scanned  the  State 
Street  crowd  by  tlie  relatively  dim 
light  of  the  hotel  marquee  and  nearby 
shop  windows,  and  an  RCA  Victor 
table  model  television  receiver,  just  oiT 
the  production  line,  which  permitted 
spectators  to  see  themselves  on  the 
television  screen.  The  same  pictures 
appeared  on  20  television  receivers 
spotted  throughout  the  convention 
quarters  in  the  Palmer  House. 


Victor  Prexy  Tours 


S.  G.  Rose,  President  of  the  Victor 
Animatograi'h  Corporation  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  making  an  extended  busi- 
ness trip  through  Mexico  and  later  will 
visit  West  Coast  points.  While  in 
Mexico  Mr.  Rose  will  meet  with  various 
distributors  to  iron  out  details  of 
export-import  matters  relative  to  Victor 
projectors  and  cameras. 


European  Dealers  for 
NATCO  Projector 

Mr.  George  M.  Factor,  executive 
assistant  to  Willard  Gidwitz,  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  sales  for  Natco, 
Inc.,  is  now  en  route  to  Europe  to 
complete  several  deals  which  will  re- 
sult in  wider  distribution  of  the  Natco 
16nim  sound  projector.  Sales  agencies 
are  to  be  set  up  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Already  many  representatives  of 
firms  in  these  countries  have  visited  the 
Chicago  plant  of  Natco,  Inc.  Even 
though  original  plans  of  the  company 
did  not  include  continental  distribution 
just  now  because  of  the  present  unset- 
tled conditions,  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  for  shipments  to  begin  as  soon 
as  production  increases  sufficiently. 


:  /The  best  buy 

^  FOR  ^ 

MAKERS  AND  USERS 

OF  BUSINESS 

MOVIES 


GRISWOLD  Splicers  have  long 
been  first  choice  of  makers  and 
exhibitors  of  motion  pictures  in 
hhe  entertainment  world  because 
their  exclusive  design  features 
make  splicing  easy,  fast  and 
foolproof.  Also  because  they're 
built  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 
These  same  reasons  make  GRIS- 
WOLD Splicers  the  best  buy  for 
makers  and  users  of  business 
and  industrial  films. 

Good  splicing  is  important  to 
effective  film  presentation  and 
film  preservation.  Make  sure  of 
it  with  GRISWOLD  Splicers. 


GRISWOLD  Splicers  come  in 
models  for  all  film  sizes.  All 
models  splice  both  scund  and 
silent  film.  Order  from  your 
Photo  Supply  Dealer  or  d'rect 
from  us  if  he  doesn't  have  then. 
Descriptive  folder  mailed  on 
request. 


GRISWOLD 

MACHINEWORKS 

DEPT.   B— 412   MAIN   ST, 
PORT  JEFFERSON.   N.  Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


"A  Christmas  Carol" 
On  Slidefilm 

The  world-famous  classic,  Dickens'  A 
Christmas  Carol,  is  currently  being  re- 
leased by  Pictorial  Films,  Inc.,  in  their 
series  of  full-color  35mm  classic  slide- 
films. 

The  interpretation  of  this  film,  created 
by  Fletcher  Smith  Studios  for  Pictorial 
Films,    overcomrs;    the    static    feeling    so 
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From  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol" 

often  present  in  slidcfilms.  Each  of  the 
100  frames  which  make  up  this  story  gives 
a  fieling  of  motion  to  the  audience  and 
carries  the  legend  of  Scrooge  to  its  happy 
ending.  The  costumes  and  architecture  of 
the  period  in  which  the  story  takes  place 
are  historically  authentic,  and  as  a 
Christmasy  touch,  the  Yuletide  colors, 
achieved  with  the  Americolor  process,  are 
woven  into  the  color  pattern  to  impart  the 
underlying  warmth  of  this  story. 

This  slidefilm,  of  approximately  100 
frames,  is  available  at  photographic  stores 
and  at  visual  educational  dealers.  For 
additional  information  write  direct  to  Pic- 
torial Films,  Inc.,  RKO  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Sun  Dial  Moves  to  New 
Pathe  Industries  Building 

Sun  Dial  Films,  Inc.,  has  moved  its 
production  and  executive  offices  to  the 
new  Pathe  Industries  Building  at  Park 
Avenue  and  106th  Street.  The  new 
structure  will  house  complete  producing 
and  laboratory  facilities. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  of 
the  move  to  larger  quarters,  S.  A. 
Datlowe,  President,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  William  E.  Prendcrgast, 
former  White  House  liaison  officer,  as 
director  of  research  and  sales. 

Victor  Projector  Accessories 

The  Victor  Animatograph  Corpora- 
tion of  Davenport,  Iowa,  offering  a  new 
Voltage  Regulator  with  which  the 
power  supply  for  16mni  projectors  can 
be  held  to  the  correct,  and  uniform 
level  This  Regulator  is  said  to  elim- 
inate difficulties  many  times  confront- 
ing 16mm  projector  operators  in  rural 
or  outlying  urban  districts  where  power 
is  often  inadequate  or  irregular.  Use  of 
the  Regulator  increases  lamp  life,  de- 
creases replacement  costs,  while  im- 
proving both  picture  and  sound. 

Victor  has  also  developed  new  reel 
arm  extensions  which  make  it  possible 
to  employ  2,000-fcot  reels  on  its  16mm 
sound   motion   picture   projector.    The 


extensions  are  easily  installed  in  the 
front  arm  socket  and  may  be  carried  in 
projector  or  speaker  case  when  not  in 
use. 

Meridian  Pictures  Appoints 
Scofield  Vice-President 

Edward  Scofield,  former  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising  for  J. 
Arthur  Rank,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive vice-president  in  charge  of  produc- 
tion and  public  relations  for  Meridian 
Pictures.  16mm  producing  and  distrib- 
uting organization,  it  was  announced  by 
President  Sam  Nathanson  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
their  offices  at  5545  Sunset  Blvd. 

Meridian  plans  to  produce  24  fea- 
tures, 24  cartoons  and  24  short  subjects 
for  the  1946-47  season.  President  Sam 
Nathanson  further  revealed  that  33  dis- 
tribution centers  have  been  set  up  in 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  handle  their  product. 

Lektra  Splicemaster  1 6 

The  new  Lektra  Splicemaster  "16" 
butt-welds  all  sound  or  silent  16mm 
film  within  15  seconds  or  less.  First,  a 
built-in  trimmer  lines  up  and  simul- 
taneously trims  both  ends  of  the  film. 
Second,  the  film  is  clamped  into  posi- 
tion for  the  butt  splice,  a  button  is 
pushed  and  the  light  indicator  dims  as 
the  weld  starts.  The  current  cuts  off 
automatically  when  the  indicator 
brightens  and  the  splice  is  finished. 
Third,  the  built-in  trimmer  is  used  to 
even  up  the  slight  protrusions  created 
on  each  side  of  the  film  by  the  electrical 
splice  process.  The  Splicemaster  makes 
a  true,  flat  weld  that  passes  all  pre- 
cision-perfect   film    gates    because    no 


Lektra   Splicemaster 

overlapping  of  the  film  is  necessary. 
The  film  butts  are  pushed  together  and 
welded.  An  extra  handy  feature  of  the 
I^ektra  invention  is  the  built-in  editing 
and  viewing  light,  which  can  be  blacked 
out  with  tape  when  splicing  unexposed 
film.  It  has  a  Hammertone  finish 
aluminum  base  with  steel  fittings.  It 
weighs  five  pounds  and  measures 
9"x5H"x4".  Available  in  limited 
quantities  from  Lektra  Laboratories, 
30  E.  10th  St.,  New  York. 


New  Opaque  Projector  Takes 
Full  Page  Material 

Charles  Beseler  Company,  New 
York,  have  released  their  new  Model 
0.-^3  Projector  which  has  a  7^"x  10" 
copy  opening.  This  opening  more  than 
covers  the  average  amount  of  printing 
on  an  8^"  x  11"  sheet.  Thus  full  pages 
in  most  magazines  and  books,  maps, 
and  other  large  size  material  can  be 
clearly  and  fully  projected  with  an  18" 
focal  length  lens.  The  Beseler  Model 
OA3  uses  two  500-watt  T20  medium 
prefocused  base  lamps,  and  is  air  cooled. 
One  of  the  special  features  of  this  new 
projector  is  a  self-locking  device  (Pat. 
Pending)  which  enables  the  copy  platen 
to  be  locked  open  in  various  positions 
for   easy   insertion    of   the   copy   to   be 


Beseler  Model  OA3  Projector 

projected  for  holding  single  sheets  of 
copy  to  facilitate  insertion  in  the  pro- 
jector. The  Projector  weighs  Ai'/i 
pounds. 

Simmel-Meservey  Moves 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Simmcl,  General  Man- 
ager of  Simmel-Meservey,  has  an- 
nounced the  moving  of  the  firm's  gen- 
eral offices  to  a  new  modern  building 
at  321  South  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly 
Hills,  California.  The  move,  Mr. 
Simniel  stated,  was  necessitated  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  volume  on  both 
educational  films  and  records  and  by  a 
considerable  increase  in  personnel  to 
handle  the  increased  volume. 

The  new  quarters  will  provide  an  in- 
creased capacity  of  approximately  400% 
in  the  firm's  educational  film  division 
and  approximately  200%  increased  ca- 
pacity in  the  record  division.  Immedi- 
ately after  formally  opening  the  new 
quarters,  Mr.  Simmel  left  on  a  month's 
business  trip  for  a  series  of  conferences 
with  leading  educators  in  the  East. 
Middle  West  and  the  South. 

New  Photographic  Center 
Opens  in  Honolulu 

Motion  Picture  Enterprises,  under 
the  ownership  and  management  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Young,  has  opened  a  new  store 
in  Honolulu,  T.  H.  The  new  photo- 
graphic center  will  feature  the  latest 
equipment.  A  film  rental  department 
is  also  provided,  along  with  complete 
facilities   for  photofinishing. 
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Current  Film  News 


U  NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD  OF 
CANADA,  Ottawa,  announces  that  the 
following  films  may  be  obtained  from 
the  International  Film  Bureau,  84  E. 
Randolph  St.,   Chicago  1 : 

Canada— World  Trader  (8  min.)— 
showing  how  Canada  has  attained  the 
position  of  fourth  largest  among  the 
world's  industrial  powers. 

Land  for  Pioneers  (14  min.) — a  sum- 
mary of  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian  North.  How  the 
Alaska  highway  has  opened  up  new 
farm  areas,  and  the  importance  of  air 
routes  to  Europe. 

Trees  That  Reach  the  Sky  (8  min.) 
— the  story  of  a  Sitka  spruce  that  be- 
came a  Mosquito  bomber.  Lumbering, 
milling,  and  manufacturing  operations 
are  shown. 

Early  Start  (20  min.) — a  description 
of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Farm  Club  Work. 
a  flourishing  activity  in  all  parts  of 
Canada. 

■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC.. 
18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  announces 
the  completion  of  four  16  mm  subjects 
for  the  elementary  level,  namely: 

Tommy's  Day  (IS  min.) — designed 
to  teach  the  young  child  a  few  simple 
health  facts  and  to  provide  him  with 
an  orientation  to  a  simple  pattern  of 
every  day  life.  The  film  follows  a  typi- 
cal six-year-old  boy  through  a  day's 
activities. 

Magnets  (13  min.) — Betty  and  Bob, 
two  typical  elementary  school  students. 


learn  the  scientific  principles  involved 
in  a  lode-stone  and  a  bar  magnet.  Spe- 
cifically correlated  with  the  science 
program  for  Grades  4-5-6. 

The  Flow  of  Electricity  (10  min.)  — 
a  science  film  for  the  same  school 
level,  explaining  electrons,  how  elec- 
tricity is  produced,  what  a  closed  cir- 
cuit  is,  and  the  applications  of  such  a 

Wk      circuit  to  home  electricity. 

M  What    Makes    Rain    (10    min.)— de- 

■  signed    to    introduce    the    child    to    the 

■  concept    of    the    water    cycle    and    the 
K       related    concepts    of    evai)oration    and 


■  ASSOCIATION  FILMS  (Y.M.C.A. 
Motion  Picture  Bureau),  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  has  released  an- 
other sports  film,  titled: 

Play  Championship  Basketball  —  a 
series  of  six  films  on  the  fundamentals 
of  basketball,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  team,  national  bas- 
ketball champions  of  1945  and  1946. 
Analysis  of  the  game  is  voiced  by  Bill 
Slater,  well-known  sports  narrator. 
Titles  of  the  subjects  are:  Individual 
Offense;     Individual     Defense;     Team 


Styles  of  Play;  Iba's  Famous  Offen- 
sive Plays  and  Variations;  Defensive 
Styles;  Drills. 

This  film  was  produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Institute  of 
Motion  Pictures.  Designed  specifically 
for  use  by  coaches,  it  is  also  well 
adapted  to  enhance  spectator  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  the  game. 

■  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  BU- 
REAU, 84  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
1,  has  acquired  from  the  British  Infor- 
mation Services  the  exclusive  United 
States  distribution  rights  to  a  series 
of  films  on  the  technique  of  anaesthesia. 
These  eleven  films  were  produced  by 
Realist    Film    Unit    under    the    super- 


Films  from  Brifain 

Behind  barriers  of  desert  and  jun- 
gle, guarded  by  the  deadly  tsetse 
fly  and  the  malaria  mosquito, 
Africa  was  almost  isolated  from 
the  white  man's  world  for  centu- 
ries. Then,  only  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  the  barriers  began  to  break 
down  in  earnest.  Superstitious, 
primitive,  and  largely  savage  Af- 
1|  ^^^B    ^^^^^^Rl^^l^^^l  came  face  to  face  with  the 

l'     ri^^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^l        modern  age       machines  and  sci- 

had  to  protect  the  African  woy 
of  life  from  being  completely  crushed  by  the  sudden  impact  of  the  white 
man;  and  to  help  Africans  use  the  white  man's  knowledge  to  improve 
the  African  way  of  life,  so  that  their  countries  could  hold  their  own  in 
the  modern  world.  These  films  offer  a  quick  glance  at  some  of  the  rather 
astonishing  strides  which  Africans  and  Britons,  in  partnership  together, 
have  made  in  these  few  years. 


ACHIMOTA 
FATHER  AND  SON 
FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 
GOLD  COAST  BUILDERS 


POTTERY  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST 

MEN  OF  AFRICA 

PARTNERS 

A  MAMPRUSI  VILLAGE 


^r\\^  for  new  leaOet  on  Films  of  Colonial  Development  fo  any 
B.I.S    Office  or  British  Consulate 


BRITISH   INFORMATION   SERVICES   office. 


3i0  Norlh  Micnigoi  •«•.,  Chicogo  ,  III. 
907  1 5lh  Stretl,  H.  W.,  Wmhinglon  S,  D.  C. 


30  jtockefellei  Pino,  Ntw  Yotk  20,  N.  Y. 
391  Suiter  St.,  Son  FronciKO  B,  Cdif. 

AND   FROM   BRITISH   CONSUIATES  AT 

Boston     *     Detroit     ♦     Houston     •     Los  Angeles     •     Seattle 
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vision  of  Dr.  I.  W.  McGill  and  the 
anaesthetics  staff  of  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, London.  Loan  prints  may  also 
be  borrowed  from  British  Information 
Services.    Titles  are: 

The  Signs  and  Stages  of  Anaesthesia 
(23  min.) 

Open  Drop  Ether  (31  min.) 

Nitrous  Oxide-Oxygen-Ether  Anaes- 
thesia (27  min.) 

The  Carbon  Dioxide  Absorption 
Technique  (22  min.) 

Endotracheal  Anaesthesia  (26  min.) 

Intravenous  Anaesthesia:  Part  I  (20 
min.);  Part  II  (25  min.) 

Spinal  Anaesthesia  (34  min.) 

Respiratory  and  Cardiac  Arrest  (15 
min.) 

Operative  Shock  (16  min.) 

Handling  and  Care  of  the  Patient 
(26  min.) 

■BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  includes  among  its  most 
recent  releases: 

Education  for  the  Deaf  (5  reels) — 
a  factual  record,  using  school  case 
studies,  of  the  work  of  special  schools 
in  Britain  which  teach  children  from 
two  to  twenty  years  old  to  lip-read 
without  effort  and  speak  fluently. 

Near  Home  (3  reels) — an  appraisal 
of  study  projects  and  their  value  to  the 
children  who  participate  in  them.  The 
pupils  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  school 
study  their  own  district  from  the  view- 
point of  history,  geography,  adminis- 
tration, etc.,  and  as  they  progress  with 
their  research  they  enlist  the  help  and 
interest  of  adult  inhabitants. 

Fight  for  Life  (2  reels) — highlights 
the  government's  agricultural  campaign 
in  the  Southern  Gold  Coast  which  is 
part  of  the  long  term  scheme  to  raise 
the  African  standard  of  living  to  the 
modern  level. 

■  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 11,  has  produced  the  following 
four  new  16  mm  one-reel  films,  prints 
of  which  can  be  supplied  promptly: 

The  Secretary  Takes  Dictation  (color 
or  black  and  white) — illustrates  proce- 


is  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  film. 
Fred  Meets  a  Bank   (color  or  black 


dures  and  practices  in  taking  dictation 
in  a  business  office,  and  duties  of  a 
secretary. 

The  Secretary  Transcribes  (color  or 
black  and  white) — follows  a  secretary 
through  the  transcription  of  a  typical 
day's  notes.  An  understanding  of  addi- 
tional office  habits  besides  shorthand 
and  typing  that  make  a  good  secretary 


and  white) — in  which  the  services  of 
a  bank  are  portrayed  in  story  form. 

Birds  in  Winter  (color  only) — pre- 
sents for  the  first  time  a  seasonal 
aspect  of  bird  life  as  compared  with 
study  by  nesting  habit  or  life  cycle. 
It  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
bird  study  for  all  ages,  and  particularly 
directed  toward  stimulating  young 
children  to  project  activities  and  to 
encourage  conservation  of  bird  life. 
Feeding  habits  and  adaptations  of  ten 
common  birds  are  compared. 

■  ASSOCIATION  FILMS,  347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  17,  is  distributing 
two  films  produced  for  The  Athletic 
Institute: 

Playtown — U.  S.  A.,  a  2S-minute 
sound-color  film  illustrates  how  a  com- 
munity can  organize  to  promote  com- 
munity-wide, all-age,  year-round  recre- 
ation. It  presents  factual  pictorial  evi- 
dence of  what  can  be  done  when  all 
local  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
pool  resources  to  achieve  a  common 
objective. 

$1000  for  Recreation,  a  12-niinute 
sound  film  in  color  which  features 
V.  K.  Brown,  Chicago's  director  of 
recreation,  who  offers  sound  advice  on 
how  service  clubs  and  other  commu- 
nity organizations  can  invest  wisely  in 
a  complete  recreation  program  for 
their  communities. 

■  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  Graphic 
Services  Section,  4800  Forbes  Street, 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.,  offers  for  free  dis- 
tribution: 

The  Drama  of  Steel,  a  34-niinute 
sound  film,  produced  in  cooperation 
with  a  large  steel  manufacturer  and 
photographed  in  the  company's  mines 
and  plants,  shows  the  complex  proc- 
esses for  modern  steel  making. 

■  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD, 
G.  E.  Payne,  System  Publicity  Rep- 
resentative, Room  1S87,  Broad  Street 
Station  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa., 
offers  for  distribution  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  free  of  charge: 

Clear  Track  Ahead,  a  25-minute  film 
which  tells  the  story  of  railroad  trans- 
portation from  the  days  of  the  "John 
Bull"  locomotive  of  a  century  ago  to 
the  gigantic  streamlined  steam,  elec- 
tric, and  diesel  engines  of  the  present 
time. 


■  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE,  167 
W.  12th  St.,  New  York  11,  is  producing 
three  films  illustrative  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement: 

The  Povyer  of  Neighbors,  30  minutes, 
color  and  sound,  depicts  the  expansion 
of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  into  the 
petroleum   industry. 

Faster  Milking  uses  considerable 
animation  to  describe  the  advantages 
derived  from  machine  milking.  In 
sound  and  color. 

There  Were  Three  Men,  in  sound 
and  color,  describes  the  economic 
benefits  which  the  farmer  or  laborer 
can   derive  by  cooperation. 

■  AWARD  FILMS,  381  Fourth  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  has  released: 

Whoever  You  Are,  a  20-minute 
soundfilm  on  what  one  New  York 
City  community  did  about  intolerance. 
The  participation  of  such  community 
groups  as  the  YMCA,  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  B'nai  B'rith, 
Holy  Name  Society,  The  American 
Jewish  Congress,  and  other  elements  of 
the  neighborhood  are  documented. 
Produced  by  VFT,  a  group  of  ex- 
OWI  personnel. 

■  CARL  DUDLEY  PRODUC- 
TIONS. 9724  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  reports  that  11 
additional  subjects  in  its  series  of 
16  mm  sound  and  color  films  titled 
"This  Land  of  Ours"  are  now  in  the 
editing  stage,  with  releases  starting  on 
November  25th.  They  cover  the  states 
of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon  and  Washington.  .'\  film 
on  New  York  City  has  also  been  added 
to  the  series. 

New  F.O.N.  Catalog 

An  attractive  fortv-page  catalog  of 
the  offerings  of  FILMS  OF  THE 
NATIONS,  INC.,  has  just  come  off 
the  press.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  this  organization  at  18  West  55th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York.  Dis- 
tribution is  handled  through  Ideal 
Pictures  Corporation  in  the  LTnited 
States,  and  through  the  National  Film 
Society  of  Canada  in  the  Dominion. 

News  Reel  Laboratory  Furnishes 
Football  Films  for  Schools 
and  Colleges 

Having  long  since  proven  its  value 
in  the  systematic  coaching  of  football 
teams,  visual  education  may  claim  as 
one  of  its  earliest  practitioners  in  that 
field  the  News  Reel  Laboratory  of 
Philadelphia. 

.An  example  of  how  intensively  the 
football  films  are  used  occurred  re- 
cently when  a  Bell  &  Howell  projector 
was  set  up  in  the  cabin  of  a  TWA 
plane  flying  to  the  west  coast.  Films 
of  previous  games  were  projected  en 
route,  and  plays  were  analyzed  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  next  encounter. 
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Audio-Visual     Techniques     *T»n.  21 

Wyman,    Raymond,     Portable    Equipment    or     Portable 

Pupils      M"y        240 

THE    CURRICULUM    CLINIC 

(Paul   C.    Reed.    Editor) 

Notes    About    Sponsored    Films    -T'"'"-  ^6 

Three    How-to-Use-Pictures    Pictures     F<*b.  76 

Improving    the    Audio-Visual    Program     Mar.  129 

Motion    Pictures    and    Curriculum    Change    Apr.  1S2 


The  Detroit  Met  ting  on  Sponsored   Films — Who  Should          Mo.  Page 
Pay   for    Instructional    Matt  rials    iDennin    R.    Wil- 
liams)— Why  Sponsored   Films?    < Louii  M.   Stark) May  252-6 

Srhcting    Films    to    Meet    Curriculum    Objectives June  304 

A   Negltcted   Area    Sept.  367 

Visualizing    Democracy     Cct.  443 

With    Emphasis   on    the    "Audio"    Nov.  511 

Why    Do    We    Fear    the    "Opportuniats"  ?     {George    L. 

White,   Jr.)     Dec,  567 

THE    FILM    AND    INTERNATIONAL    UNDERSTANDING 

(Dr.  .Iohn   E.   Dugan,   Editor) 

Visual   Aids  on   United   Nations    {EHher   L.   Berg) Jan.  22 

A    British   Film   About   America    Feb.  80 

Straws   in    ihe    Wind    Mar.        138 

UNO  Security  Council  Meetings  Reported  by  Films  and 
Television — Johnston  for  Film  Unity  and  Under- 
standing— Foreign    Trade    Packet — East   and   West 

Association    Sponsors    Film    Forums    Apr.        188 

Community  Use  of  Films  for  International  Understand- 
ing   (Ruth  MacLeech)    May        245 

United  Nations  Film  Coverage  Policy — -Series  of  Dis- 
cussion   Films    and    Filmstrips    Planned — American 

Council   on    Education    Htmispheric    Filmglidts June     314-20 

Unesco    Audio-Visual    Project    Drafted     Sept.       386 

Three   Discussion   Slidefiims  on   World   Order    Oct.         438 

Films     in     International     Teaching     for     International 

Understanding      Nov.        513 

Coordinated    Films    for    International    Understanding Dec.        569 

THE    CHURCH    DEPARTMENT 

(William  S.   Hockman,   Editor) 

Editorial     Feb.    65 

Play  Fair  with  Your  Visual  Aids  [Paul  R.  Eidd) — Winning  the 
Pieace — Not  Quite  "Untouched,"  But  Nearly — Beyond  Showmanship — 
Religious  Films  and  the  Film  Library — Visualizing  Books  for  Small 
People — ^Visual  Aid  Courses — New  Releases — In  Production — News 
Notes — Questions  and  Answers — "We  Used  ..."    Mar.  133-6 

Shall  the  Church  Teach  the  Q.  I.  Way!  (Howard  E.  Tower) — 
Stiaws  in  the  Wind — Leadership  Training — Among  the  Denomina- 
tions— Sequence  Maps  of  Bible  Lands  in  Filmstrin — New  Kodachrome 
Lectures — Something  Should  Be  Don« — News  Notes — Book  Review 
(Visual  Aids  in  the  Church) — School  and  Church  Leaders  Coopfrate 
— Films    Recently   Available — Correspondence    (Edith   Craig) 

Apr.    189-92 

Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Jewish  Education  (Joseph  Qreenntrin)  — 
Film  and  Radio  in  the  Andes  (Clarence  W.  Jone») — Observations  of 
a  Schoolman  and  Churchman  (Ernest  Tiemann) — Worthy  of  His  Hire 
— New  Release — -We  Used  .  .  . — Pictures  and  Preaching — News  and 
Notes    May   241-4 

Visual  Aids  on  the  Hom*  Mission  Field  (Serge  F.  Hummnn) — 
Third  Annual  Visual  Workshop — Three  Clergymen  and  Visual  Educft- 
tion — We  Used  .  .  . — Any  of  These  Qutstions  Yours — New  British 
Biblical  Films — News  Notes — Book  Notations — Film  on  India — Films 
in    Production — Released     June    311-4 

How  Verbal  Should  a  Visual  Aid  Be? — Visual  Institute  for  Catholic 
Schools — Use  Slides  at  Christmas — Well  Spoken  .  .  . — New  Films  on 
India — Slides  in  Spotlight — Film  on  Missionary  Praised — Scripture 
Passages  on  Records — Wooster  Visual  Workshop — Seminary  Course 
Popular — New  Cathedral  Films — A  Film  Review  and  Evaluation — 
Episcopal  Institute  Features  Visual  Aids — College  of  the  Pacific  Work- 
shop— Bible   Society   Releases — Question   Box    Sept.   371-4 

Third  International  Workshop  in  Visual  Education — ^How  to  Num- 
ber and  Label  Stereopticon  Slides — Reconstruction  Films — R'-ligious 
Film  Librarj' — Visual  Education  Institutes — From  Britain — Popular 
Guide  Being  Revised — New  Christmas  Slides — Lutheran  Rrlease — A 
Frrquent   Question — Film    on   Protestant    Education Oct.    449-52 

If  the  Spirit  Is  Lacking — A  Filmstrip  Review  and  Evaluation — 
Coirespondence  (Paul  L.  Baums/artner) — Visual  Aids  for  Lenten 
Worship — Congregational  Releases — British  Filmstrips  in  Full  Color — 
A  Film  Review  and  Evaluation — Indianapolis  Visual  Education  In.sti- 
tute — Questions — Proceedings   of    Methodist   Seminar    Available 

Nov.    515-7 

The  Primaries  See  a  Movie  (Dorothy  Carl) — Sunday  Evening  Motion 
Pictures — A  Masterful  Use  of  Slides  ( Virginia  Garret  son) — Making 
the  Most  of  Present  Facilities — State  Committee  Holds  Preview — New 
Baptist  Release — Recordings  of  Scripture — Paragraphs  from  a  Par- 
son's Notebook — A  Film  Review — Churches  Lead  in  Use  of  Films — 
Comments  on  a  Recent  Filmstrij) — Correspondrnce— Is  Your  Question 
Here? — Preview  for  All  Fiiiths — When   You   Build Dec.  573-6 

THE    LITERATURE    IN    VISUAL    INSTRUCTION 

(Etta  Schxkidkr  Rkss,   Editor) 

Scope   and   Trends 

Wanted:  A  Broad  Concept  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  (Vernon  O. 
Domeron.  Educ.  Leadership) — .Tan,  :m  .  .  .  A'^isual  Education  Comes 
of  Age  (R.  H.  Cash,  Sch.  Exec.) — Feb.  84  .  .  .  Motion  Pictures  for 
Instructional  Use  (S.  M.  Corey.  Sch.  Rfv.) — Apr.  198  .  .  .  Address  by 
John  Grierson    (New  Movies) — May  2(i2. 

Administration 

Planning  a  Program  for  Use  of  learning  Aids  (Raleigh  Srhortinp. 
Cal.  JI.  S(c.  Ed.):  Interpreting  G.  I.  Education  (Carl  Home,  Sch. 
Exec);  High  School  Library  Participation  in  tUe  Visual  Aids  Pro- 
gram in  Louisiana  (Franrvt  Moak)  ;  How  Can  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Aid?  (Thos.  J.  BJiftnrd.  Va.  Jl.  Ed.) — Feb.  82  .  .  .  Materials  and 
Equipment  for  School  Buildings  (Sch.  Exec):  Films  Prove  Value  in 
Alexandria  Schools  ( Va.  Jl.  Ed.)  ;  A  County  Audio- Visual  Center 
(JaJi.  Mcpherson.  Film  &  Radio  Guide)  ;  A  Quarter  of  a  Century  of 
Visual  Aids  in  the  Geneseo  Township  High  School  (Arthur  White, 
Film  &  Radio  Guide) — Mar.  140  .  .  .  Distribution  the  Army  Way 
(Film  News);  How  Newark  Organizes  Its  Program  (Marguerite  Kirk- 
Roberta  Freund,  Nation's  Sch.) — April  19S  .  .  .  Building  Facilities 
for  Visual  Education  (D.  F.  Schutte,  N.E.A.  Jl.);  Blueprint  for  Visual 
Education  (Donald  MacDonald,  Mich.  Ed.  Jl.)  :  16mm  Exchange 
Practices  (B.  A.  Aughinbaugh,  Film  &  Radio  Guide)  ;  The  Battle 
of  "Free"  Films  (J.  D.  Knight-B.  A.  Aughinhauffh,  Film  &  Radio 
Guide) — May    262    .    .    .    Administration    of    the    Audio-Visual    Program 
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Educational  Screen 


(S.  C.  Morgan,  Va.  Jl.  Ed.);  Ten  Questions  on  Sound  Conditioninpr 
and  the  Answers  (Film  &  Radio  Guide)  ;  Virginia  Seps  Cut  in 
Audio- Visual  Education  {Jan.  Brown,  N.E.A.  Jl  ) — June  316  .  .  . 
Planning?  the  School  Auditorium  for  Audio-Visual  Education  (£.  Part- 
ridge-frvine  MiUgate,  Sch.  Exec);  Suijftt^slions  for  the  Organizalion 
of  a  County  Audio-Vif^ual  Education  Program  (Cal.  Jl.  Elem.  EI.)  : 
Commercial  Supplementary  Teaching  Materials  (N.E.A.  Natl  Assn. 
Secondary-School  Principals) — Sept.  390  .  .  .  Molion-Piclure  Di.'tribu- 
tion  as  a  Function  of  College  Libraries  {Robert  E.  Schreiber,  Film  & 
Radio  Guide)  ;  Vast  Expansion  of  Audio- Visual  Education  Urgred  in 
N.  Y.  C.    (Film  &   Radio  Guide) — Dec.   571. 

Utilization 

What  Does  It  Mean  to  Teach  ^  {Edgar  Dale,  Ga.  Ed.  Jl.);  Getting 
More  Value  from  Classroom  Films  {Joe  Park,  CI.  House)  ;  Mont- 
gomery Us-es  Audio-Visual  Aids  {W.  T.  McKee,  Ala.  Sch.  Jl.) — Jan. 
34  .  .  .  How  They  Thought  They  Were  Motivated  {Joe  Park,  Jl.  Ed. 
Research);  Assembly  Film  Programs  {Frances  Ahl,  Soe.  Studies)  — 
Feb.  84  .  .  .  Films  as  Aids  in  Scienoe  Teaching  (Ntwrnan  Roffenthal, 
Prog.  Ed.);  G.  I.  Method  for  Civilian  Schools?  {ilicli.  Ed.  Jl.)  — 
Mar.  140  .  .  .  Teaching  Power  ■  in  the  Sound  Film  {Jox.  Dirkman, 
Sch.  Sci.  &  Math.);  Cinema  Syndrome  {Max  J.  Ilerzherg,  Eng.  Jl.)  ; 
Filmstrip  Utilization  Survey  {David  Goodman,  Film  News) — Apr.  198 
.  .  .  Applying  Armed  Forces'  Visual  Aids  Experience  {Godfrey  Elliott, 
Soc.  Ed.);  How  to  Make  Audio-Visual  Aids  "Click"  {Irving  Boerlin, 
Sch.  Exec.) — May  204  .  .  ,  Some  Ills  of  Film  Instruction  {Gray 
Barker,  West  Va.  Schl.  Jl.)  ;  Films  Can  Fight  for  Democracy  {Chas. 
Spiegler-Esther  Berg,  High  Points)  ;  Introducing  Classroom  Films  in 
a  Small  School  System  (L.  L.  Bagie,  Film  &  Radio  Guide) — June  316 
.  .  .  Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials  for  Classroom  Use  {Virginia 
Goldsmith,  College  of  Ed  Rec.)  ;  Use  of  Pictures  in  Mathema  ics  {Ida 
Fogelnon,  Chicago  Sch.  Jl.) — Sept.  390  .  .  .  Music  Films  in  Eriucation 
{Helen  Dill,  Music  Educ.  Jl.)  ;  A  Film  Program  for  Social  Living 
(Dina  Bleich,  High  Points);  "How  to  Do  It"  Series  (Natl.  Council 
Soc.  Studi(s);  Canuras  and  Classrooms  {Reese  Wade.  Cath.  Sch.  Jl.)  ; 
Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Social  Education  (Film  &  Radio  Guide) — Oct. 
447  .  .  .  Films,  Their  Use  and  Misuse  (.V.  //.  Rosenthal) — Nov.  518 
.  .  .  Program  Enrichment  for  EUmentary  Pupils  {Anna  Chandler, 
Nation's  Sch.);  Students  Find  Learning  Is  Fun  as  Motion  Picturts 
Move  into  City  Schools  {Syrilla  Everson,  Amer.  Sch.  Bd.  Jl.) — Dec. 
571. 

Research,   Evaluation   and  Teacher  Trainins 

Recent  Experimental  Investigations  Dealing  with  Eflfectiveness  of 
Audio- Visual  Modps  of  Prestntation  {A.  L.  Long,  Ed.  Admin.  & 
Supervision)  :  Critique  of  Three  to  Be  Served  {Clifford  Ettinger,  Jl. 
Bus.  Ed.)— Jan.  34  .  .  .  Evaluating  the  Motion  Picture  in  Science 
Teaching  {Allan  FinHad,  Nation's  Sch.):  Visual  Program  of  Michigan 
Summer  Workshop  {Mary  Aceti,  Film  &  Radio  Guide) — Feb.  82-4  .  .  . 
Visual  and  Other  Aids  {Maurice  Uunt,  Soc.  Studies) — Mar.  142  .  .  . 
Looking  Toward  Competency  in  Audio- Visual  Education  (Fraticet 
Noel,  Cal.  Sch.) — Apr.  198  ...  A  Syllabus  of  University  Film  Courses 
(Sydney  Kaufman,  Film  News)  ;  In-Service  Training  in  Audio-Visual 
Aids  {Kingsley  Trenholme,  See  &  Hear)  ;  Oklahoma  Education  Con- 
ference ( TF.  R.  Fitlton,  Film  World) — June  318  .  .  .  Motion  Picture 
Instruction  (Jl.  SMPE) — Nov.  518  .  .  .  Teacher  Training — 1946 
{Constance  Perrin,  Va.  Jl.  Ed.);  New  York  Center  Has  the  An.sw(r.s 
{Irene    Cypher,    Nation's    Sch.) — Dec.    571.  '• 

Auditory   Aids 

Possibility  of  Radio  in  Business  Education  (Mary  PhilHis- Helen 
Johnston,  Bus.  Ed.  World);  The  Central  Radio-Sound  System  in 
Postwar  Planning  {Paul  Seagers,  Amer.  Sch.  Bd.  Jl.) — Jan.  36  .  .  . 
Radio's  Role  in  Today's  Schools  ( Bm.  Lerenson,  Nation's  Sch.)  ;  Is 
Radio  Educational?  (/.  Keith  Tyler,  Film  &  Radio  (luide) — Mar.  142 
.  .  .  Three  R's  Over  the  Air  (Margaret  Lawrence,  Parents  Mag.)  — 
May  265  .  .  .  Radio  Education  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  (St. 
Louis  Pub.  Sch.  Ji.);  Visual  and  Other  Aids  (D.  E.  Gibson,  Soc. 
Studies) — June  318  .  .  .  Possibilities  for  Use  of  Radio.  Phonograph 
and  Recording  Equipment  (Roy  Gilbert,  Ariz.  Tchr.  Parent)  :  FM 
(Science  lUus.) — Oct,  448  .  .  .  American  Radio  and  Your  Commun'ty 
(Platform) — Nov,  520  .  .  .  Colleges  Take  Up  FM  Radio  Lic(  nses 
(frankliii  Dunham.  Higher  Ed.):  School  Sound  Systtms  (U.  S. 
Office    Ed.) — Dec.    571. 

Production.    Distribution,    Equipment 

Producing  Authenticity  {Daniel  Klugherz,  Film  News);  Mickey  as 
Professor  {Walt  Disney,  Film  &  Radio  Guide) — Jan.  34  6  .  .  .  Pur- 
chasing a  Motion  Picture  Projctor  (Monr-ce  IIuul,  Soc.  Stud  es)  — 
Fleb.  84  .  .  .  Farewell,  Hollywood  {Edgar  Dale,  Nt  ws  Letter):  Writing 
Script  for  Better  Teaching  Films  (Frederica  Bt-rnhard,  Jl.  Htalth  & 
Phys.  Ed.) — Mar.  142  .  .  .  The  Problem  of  Quality  in  16mm  Sound 
(Henry  Morley,  Film  &  Radio  (^uide) — Apr.  200  .  .  .  The  Prob'<  m  t:f 
Projector  Maintenance  (Don  Kruzner,  Ci>n.  Ed,  Rtc.) — Stpt.  392  .  .  . 
School  Building  Planning  and  Related  Problems  (L,  C.  Larson,  Bull, 
Sch.  of  Ed.)  ;  Education  Through  Films  (Saskatch.  News) — Nov. 
518-20. 

Motion   Picture  Clabs  and   Photoplay   Appreciation 

Dramatics  and  Motion  Picture  Appreciation  { Harold  Turney,  Bull, 
N.E.,\.  Dept.  St c. -Sch.  Principals)  :  Film  Appreciation  in  Adult  Edu- 
cation (Roger  Manvell,  Adult  Ed.)  ;  A  Plea  for  the  Movies  {Hurry 
Marcus,  High  Points) — Feb.  84  .  .  .  Christmas  in  Connec'icut  (Dean 
Lobaugh,  Clearing  House) — June  318  .  .  .  Movie  Clubs  Can  Be  Fun 
{Edward  Myers,  Popular  Photog.)  ;  Conference  on  Children  and  the 
Cinema  {Barbara  Low,  New  Era);  Children's  Matinee  (A.  O'Brien, 
Parents'  Mag.) — Oct.  447-8  ...  It  Shouldn't  Happen  to  the  Movies 
(Catherine  Edwards,  Parents'  Mag.) — Nov.  520  .  .  .  The  Movies' 
Young  Audience  {Bettina  Guzczy,  New  Movies) — Dec.  571. 
Sources  of  Information 

Teachers'  Guide  to  Coronet  Magazine  (Samuel  Weingarten)  ;  Educa- 
tional Films  in  Sports  {Frederica  Bernhard) — Feb.  84  .  .  .  Catalog  of 
Business-Sponsorfd  Educational  Materials;  Here's  How  It's  Done — 
Mar.  142  .  .  .  Fifty  Facts  About  UNRRA  ;  NAVED  Reference  Manual; 
Aids  in  the  Teaching  of  Intercultural  Understanding;  Empic  Mjvie 
Guide;  Human  Relations  Films — Apr.  200  .  .  ,  Motion  Pictures 
{Norman  Woelfel,  Prog.  Ed.)  ;  Audio- Visual  Aids  Supplement  to  the 
Science  Handbook;  Some  Questions  and  Answers  on  Auditory  and 
Visual  Aids  (//.  Arnold  Perry) — June  318  .  .  .  Films  for  Jewish 
Programs;  Where  to  Get  Visual  Aids  on  Public  Affairs :  Guidance 
Personal  and  Vocational — Sept.  393  .  .  .  Audio-Visual  Materials  for 
Science  Instruction — Audio- Visual  Materials  for  Music  Instruction 
(Pant  C.  Reed);  Sources  of  Educational  Records  and  Transcriptions; 
Use  These  Co-Op  Movies — Oct.  472  .  .  .  Economic  Geography :  ,\d- 
ventures  in  Geography  Series  (Russia;  China);  Fne  Teaching  Aids; 
ABC's  of  Visual  Aids  and  Projectionist's  Manual  (Philip  Manniuo)  : 
Making  Films  Work  for  Your  Community  {Patricia  O.  lilair) — Nov. 
520    ,    .    .    American    Sources    of    Rcalia    for    French    Classes;    Aids    to 


Teaching  about  the  United  Nations;  Some  Sources  of  French  Educa- 
tional Films  (French  Rev.);  Andio-Vihual  Aids:  Guides  to  Better 
Learning    (Wash.    Ed,    Jl.) — Dec.    572. 

Books  and  Periodicals 
Public  Opinion  (Building  America);  The  Serein  Writer;  Proceed- 
ings of  Third  Annual  Visual  Education  Institute  of  Univfriity  of 
Wisconsin — Jan.  36  .  .  .  Sight  and  Sound — Mar.  142  .  .  iiadio 
and  t\ve  School  {Norman  Woelfel-I,  Keith  lyler):  Teaching  with  Films 
(George  Fern-Eldon  Bobbins)  ;  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Educa- 
tion by  Radio;  Sight  and  Sound — Apr.  200  .  .  .  Film  Forum  Review; 
Machinery  for  Foreign  Relations  (Building  America):  Film  World — 
May  265  ,  .  .  Building  an  Audio- Visual  Program  ( Robert  Schreiber- 
Leonard  Calvert) — Sept.  392  .  .  .  Documentary  News  Letter :  Sight 
and  Sound;  The  Films  and  Education  (New  Zealand  Ed.  Caz(tte); 
Public  Health  (Building  America);  Cine-Kodak  Xt  ws — Ocr.  448  .  .  . 
The  Audio  Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook  (A mo  df  Bernardin.  Bus. 
Screen);  The  American  Cinematographer  Handbook  and  Rtference 
Guide    (Jackson  J.   Rose) — Dec.    572. 

Miscellaneous 
Visual  Religious  Education :  A  Symposium  ( Relig.  Ed. ) — Feb.  84 
.  .  .  And  Pass  the  Education  (Beatrice  Schwaru,  Prog.  Ed.) — Mar. 
142  .  .  .  Apprentice  to  Films  (Joris  Ivens,  Theatre  Arts)  ;  They  Make 
Documentaries:  Robert  Flaherty  (Arthur  Rosenheitner,  Film  News); 
What  About  Field  Trips?  {Leona  Weier,  See  &  Hear) — May  262-4 
.  .  .  Swords  into  Ploughshares:  What  Civilian  Education  Can  Learn 
from  the  Training  Program  of  the  Armed  Forces;  The  Educational 
Motion  Picture  Field  (J.  Walter  Thompson  Report)  ;  Aids  in  the 
Teaching  of  Intercultural  Understanding;  Toward  a  Better  World; 
Modern  Aids  to  Interfaith  Education  (Etta  Schneider  Ress) — June 
318  .  .  .  Training  Aids  in  a  Navy  Curricuhun  {Allan  Finstad-Gale 
Griswold);  Models  at  Work  (Science  Illus.) — Sept.  392-3  .  .  .  Sprci- 
fications  for  Commercial  Supplementary  Teaching  Materials  for  Sci- 
ence, Pre-College  Level;  Sound  Motion  Picture  1942  46;  Photographic 
Stction  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  Silence  Is  (loldrn — Nov.  518-20 
.  .  .  Developing  Visual  Materials  for  Classroom  Use  (Ruth  McCafferty, 
N.E.A.  JI.);  Visual  Teaching  Aids:  Fact  and  Fancy  ( U'.  .V.  Miller, 
Soc.  Studies);  Jean  Benoit-Levv— R'chard  Griffith — New  Movits  (NatJ. 
Bd.   Rev.    Mag  )— Dec.    571-2. 

THE    ABC'S    OF    AUDIO-VISUAL    EQUIPMENT 

(RoitERT  E.   ScHKKlMKR  and   Pliiliir  Maxnino.   Editors) 

Practical   Problems   of    Projector    Purchase    Jan.  28 

Requirements  of  Sound  and  S'lent  Slide  Film  Pres- 
entation— Equipment    Queries    Feb.  78 

Projector    Parade     XIar.        1 30 

Disc  and  Wire  Recording  Equipment  for  School  U.=e 
— Equipment  Queries — To  Projector  Manufac- 
turers        A'jr.         ]  84 

Projector    Parade    II    May        247 

Survey    Review    of    16mm    Sound    Equipment,    Presfnt 

Use.    and    Future    Neids     June       322 

Film  Inspection:  Key  to  Showmanly  Educational  Ex- 
hibition       Sept.       »94 

"Where   to    Show   It:    One    Man's    Opinion" Cct.         454 

SCHOOL    MADE    MOTION    PICTURES 

(  D.vviu    St  iiNi;ii)KR.    Editor) 

Outline    of    Suggested    Courhc    in    Cinematography    and 

Projt  ction      * Jan.  30 

Suggestions   on    Sound   Film    Production    Feb.  90 

Preliminary    Report    on    the    National    Questionnaire    on 

School-Made    Films — Question    Bo,\     Mar.        144 

A  Pioneer  Projt^ct  in  Making  a  School  Movie — Question 

Box      Apr.        194 

Learning  by   Doing;    a   Teacher   Training   Film May        258 

Building  a  Recruitment  Film  for  the  Summer  Session 
(Franklin  T.  Mathewson) — Question  Box — Report 
from    Holland     June       306 

"Celebrity"  Assemblies  at  Philadelphia's  Northeast  High 
School  (Paul  E.  Duffield)  — College-Produced 
Safety    Film — Question    Box    Sept.  378-80 

Enter:   The   Communitv-Made   Motion    Picture.    "Titian" 

{Mrs.    Lillian   P.    Morley)     Oct.         445 

Of  Interest  to  Producers  of  School  Mado  Films— Ques- 
tion   Box     Nov.        522 

Question    Box    on    Film    Production Dec.         578 

NEWS    AND    NOTES 

Religious  Films  to  Be  Made  by  New  Protestant  Film  Commission — 
Rank  and  Universal  Tell  Worldwide  Film  Plans — Harvard  Report 
Stresses  Fihns'  Value — Courses  at  California  and  Michigan — Films 
at  FAO  Quebec  Conference — Kruse  Heads  Photo  Industry  Board — 
State  Department  to  Distribute  Foreign  Language  Rtels  Abrond — 
DeMille  to  Produce  16mm  Films — Color  Slides  on  Latin  American 
Republics — Indiana   Committee    on    Audio-Visual    Materials    .  .Jan.   40-5 

Film  Council  of  America  Formed — RKO  16ni?n  Program  for  Far 
East — New  Course  at  The  Institute  of  Film  Technique — Lattst  Surplus 
Property  Regulation — Film  Us^  Rises  in  California  County — Outlook 
for  Aerial  Photography — National  Committee  on  Film  Forums  Organ- 
ized— Cohocton  School  Film  Library — Regional  .\udio-Vi^u!^l  Meetings 
— Russians  Develop  Three-Dimension  Process — Fannie  W.  Dunn.  Co- 
lumbia   Educator,    Dies    Feb.   96-100 

Audio- Visual  Groups  to  Convene  in  Detroit — Connecticut  Visual 
Educators  Meet — First  Meeting  of  New  York  Film  Council — Atlanta 
(iroup  Organizt  s  Film  Council — Expansion  at  University  of  Iowa — 
Television  Developments — Filming  the  Fearful — Film  Maker  Leaves 
Government  Post — Program  on  Film's  Role  in  Education  for  Democ- 
racy       Mar.    1  50  4 

Library  of  Congress  to  Undertake  Government  Film  Distribution — - 
Grant  for  Study  of  Military  Teaching  Techniques — Rita  Hochh.?imer 
Honored — Educational  Television  Series^Regional  Audio-Vi.'-ual  Con- 
ferences— Eight  Million  See  Bureau  of  Mines  Films — PICC  Aids  New 
Film  Council — Musieum  Establishes  Film  Library — U  A.  Foreign  16mm 
Program — DuMont  U^rges  Movie-Television  Partnership — AN  FA  Con- 
vention   May  9-11 — Radio   Education   Institute    Apr.   208-12 

Rocky  Mountain  Audio- Visual  Institute — Education  Committee  on 
Television- — ^Chicago  Plans  Film  Council  Chapter — MP  A  Finances  Pro- 
duction of  Teaching  Films — Institute  Held  by  Chicago  Film  Workshop 
— NAVED's  Chicago  Office — University  of  Cincinnati  to  Hold  Bus-iness 
Education    Institute   on   Visual   Aids    May   272-4 

Two  More  Film  Councils  Formed — UN  Film  Plans — Sloan  Founda- 
tion Grant  to  College  for  Project  in  Economic  Education — Educa- 
titnal  Film  Research  Institute — MGM  Teaching  Film  Plan  for  Foreign 
Countries — S.M.P.E.  Honors  Inventor  of  Projector — University  of 
Wisconsin  Holds  Institute  in  July — 14th  Annual  New  England  D.V.I. 
Conference — Second    Annual    Lake    County    Audio- Visual    Conference^ 
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Audio-Vimnl  Institutes — Adamson  Joins  Nationiil  Film  Siirii  ty  of 
Canada — XAV'KD  Summer  Convention — Report  on  Audiovisual  '  Pro- 
>-'''"".'«  '"  .,^'''"»<'"  „ • .Tune   8L'(i-aO 

1d6  films  on  State  Department  ProKram — Farm  Film  Foundation 
Organized — ALA  Resolutions  on  Library  t'se  of  Xon-Tlicatrieal  Films 
— Missouri  Visual  Aids  Conferi  ncs — KiKlilli  Midwestern  Forum  al 
Chicago— Benoit-Levy     Heads     UX     Film     Seetion — Army's     $3  000  0(10 

Overseas  Film   Proaram — Mercey   Appoin'ert  OWMU    Film   Consultant 

X'avy  Releases  Traininj;  Films  to  Educational  Institutions — School  U'e 
of  Surplus  Training  Films  Urged  by  Senator  O'Malionev — Motion 
I'iclure  Industry  Sponsors  Produclioii  Courses — Freedom  of  t'lie  Screen 
Stressed    by    Truman     Sept.    396-401 

Nebraska  Schools  Cet  Film  Expiriment — E.  C.  Waggoner  Appoin'id 
Slate     Director     of     Audio-Visual     Auh — Audio-Visual      Conferences — 

Library     Demonstration     Bill — Department     of     Educational     Service 

Pennsylvania    Pictures   Awarded    High    Honors — Junior    Red   Cross  Ml- 

Xations     Audio-Visual     Service — Xewnrk     Television     Experiment Me- 

Oraw-Hill  Publishes  Visual  Aids  Lists  in  Textbooks — Film  Libraries 
Serve  Many  Communities  in  Canada — Pan-American  Flights  to  Feature 
fjatest  Movies^-IFA  Limits  Operations — Visual  Aids  Program  for 
Emergency    Colleges — Gleanings    from    Abroad    Oct.   46(i-72 

American  Medical  Association  X'ames  Committee  to  EncouraL'e  Wide 
Use  of  Medical  Films — Washington  Visual  Workers  Hear  Audio-Vi^u:il 
Specialiels — Teachers  College  Makes  Wide  U.se  of  Vi^ual  Aids  in 
Training — Motion  Pictures  Se^n  as  Help  for  Re-educating  Xazis — 
Indiana  Vi-nial  Education  Meeting.' — More  Than  3,000  Attend  Confer- 
ence at  Illinois  Teachers  College — Kansas  Education  Association  Hears 
Dr.  Corey — Two  Day  Conferenoe  on  Audio  Vi.'ual  Methods  Hehl  iil 
Tacmna — Encyclopaedia  Britanniea  Films  to  .\\vard  Scholarshiiis — 
Council  .\gainst  Intolerance  to  .\sseinl)le  Visual  Materials — Film  tii 
Be  Producid  on  Function  of  Public  Opinion  Polls — Motion  Picture 
Engineers  Hear  Papers  on  Television — Amirican  Council  on  Education 
and  Motion  Picture  .\s.sociatioii  to  Produce  Films — Hubert  F.  Elliott 
.loins  Staff  of  (ieorgia  Division  of  General  Education — Film  Prizis 
Awarded  at  .\A.\CE  Meiting — Film  and  Slides  on  Iowa — Portland, 
Oregon  .Vudio-^'isuaJ  .\ids  Coordinators'  Meeting — Fourth  lowa-Xeb- 
raska    Institute     ; Xov.   530-0 

Report  Xoii-Theatrical  Groups  Left  Out  of  Internatiiinal  Film  Pro- 
gram— Four  Illinois  Audio-Visual  Conferences — Senate  Sub-Committee 
Investigates  Clearance  Delay  on  War-Made  Films — British  Government 
r.egins  Documentary  Film  IJrivi — Xavy  Combat  Film  Available  to 
J*ublic — Adult  E<lueation  Institute  Announces  Xew  l-'ilm  R.'search — 
Chicago  Public  Schools  Use  877  Different  Films — Melro-Cokhvyn- 
Ma.ver  Distributes  School  Films  in  England — Inti  rnatioiinl  A:sein'b'y 
of  Women  Views  Documentary  Films — Stcnnd  Michigan  Audio- ^'isual 
(inference  in  Februar.v — $400,000  for  Bureau  of  Mines  Films — 
.American  Humane  .\ssociation  .Announces  1947  Film  Contest — .\ud'o- 
Visual  Institutes  Held  in  Virginia  During  Summer — Audio-Visual 
Section  of  Iowa  State  Educational  Association  Holds  Meeting — 
.Vational   Board  to   Review   Non-Theatrical  Motion   Pictures.  .  Dec.   .'S8'2-9 

AMONG    THE    PRODUCERS 

International  Film  l''i>iiii(ialioii  to  Produce  Doriinieiilary  Films — 
.Xational  Educational  Films  .Vames  Regional  Directrjrs — Hell'*  Howell 
Auto  Load  Camera  to  .\ppear  Soon — New  Catalog  of  S.^^E.  Eduea- 
lional  Picturols — Slide  Film  on  Fire  Pre.'ention — Coronet  Anmmiu-es 
.Vppointment  of  Dent  to  Staff — Victor  Aniniatograph  Appoints  Director 
of    Distribution — British    Company    Will    Manufacture    B    &    H    Equip- 

nunt     Jan.   ,50-1 

Xatco  Pro.iector — Kapit  Buys  General  Film  Library — S.V.E.  Edu- 
cational I>irector — N'oVex  Projector-Viewer — ITTCO  (Jffers  Dealers  and 
Libraries  Films  for  Purchase — N'ew  Britanniea  Film  Rental  Plan — 
Canadian  Finn  Expand.s — Pan  Amtrican  Kit  of  Visual  .Aids — Spanish 
Language  Course — RCA  Victor  Extends  Audio-Visual  .\etivities — 
BIX  Office  in  Los  .Angeles — Filnio  Diplomat  R.?tnrns — -Tohn  W.  Gun- 
stream  Directs  New  .\udio  Video  Institute — .Ampro  in  Canada — Victor 
Aiiimatngiapli      Scholarships — DeA'rv      Honored — ".\ssociatiou      Films," 

X.w    V.,M.C.A.    Production    Unit     Feb.   104-7 

New  lOmin  Producing  Company  in  the  Midwest — Electronic  Firm 
in  Production  on  New  lOmni  Sound  Pro,tector — Unseld  Returns  to 
liell  &  Howell — Education  Slide  films  U.se  New  Technique — Filmstrip 
.stresses  Importance  of  Foreign  Trade — .Albert  Films  Organized  fm- 
1  0mm  I'roduction — Projector  Device  to  Protect  Film — Craig  Kxpainls 
.Manufacturing  Facilities — Veteran  Application  Bulletin  Released  by 
liadiant — Beseler    Projector — Sininiel-Meservey    Appointments — Veteran 

\'ictor    Executive    Dies Mar.    1  r>7-9 

Valotte  16 — Keystone  l*ublication — .Affiliated  Film  Producers,  Inc. — 
B&H  Buys  Lincofnwood  Plant — Additions  to  Britanniea  Films  Staff — 
Calhoun  Opens  Columbia  Office — New  Wire  Recorder  in  Production^ — 
History  of  Photography  Presented  in  Slidetilm — Filmstrips  on  Social 
Problems — DeVry  New  Public  .Address  Unit — Non-Rewiiuling  Reel  Set 
— Cordomatic  Reel — Bell  &  Howell  Completes  Negotiations  with  Rank 
firoup — Audio-Visual  Aids  on  Air  Transportation — RC.\  Equipment 
on  Grace  Liners — Zehrung  Joins  Ganz — Fluids  .Slidefilins  Augiiu  nt  .Air 
.\ge  Physics — National  Industries,  Inc.,  Expands — Cai)ital  Film  Pro- 
ductions— .Additional  Midwest  Offices  Operted  by  ITTC — Color  Slides 
on  Food  I'roduetion — Film  Audience  Pre-tested — .Anipro  Twenty-lK-e 
Year  Club — N'ational  Sales  Conference  of  DeVry  Dealers — Film  Lexi- 
con   Offered    by    Britanniea    Apr.   '21.5-9 

Publishing  Firm  Establishes  Audio-Visual  .Aids  Division — Sound 
Slide  Film  on  Job  I'raining — Recordings  of  Radio  Sc-ienee  Programs 
Availalile — New  Repeating  Flash  Bulb — 2  x  2  Color  Slides  on  Birds — 
Filmstrip  on  Radar — Curriculum  Films.  Inc.,  Formed — Eastin  Re- 
opens Colorado  Office — Radiant  .Adds  lo  E.xecutive  Staff — Filmosound 
Librarv    Studv    Course — Victory     Films     Award    to    Bell    &     Howell — 

Visual    Art    Moves    '. May  278-9 

X'ew  Da-Lite  Screen — YMCA  Motion  Picture  Bureau  Becomes  "Asso- 
ciation Films'' — Avoidance  of  World  Destruction  V^ia  Atomic  Warfare 
Discussed  in  New  Slidefilms — Boston  Distributor  Firm  Changes  Name 
— 134  Teach-O-Discs  I{ead\ — New  Radiant  Screen  Finder — Richard  F. 
O'Neil  and  Wife  Die  in  Fire — D.  T.  Davis  Company  Adds  Educa- 
tional Consultant    '""e  334-5 

N.AVE D  Convention  Big  Success — Victor  Animatograph  Now  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  Projjerty — AMPRO  Slide  Projector — Bell  &  Howell  Absorbs 
Pathe  Microfilm  Division — Radiant  Announces  1947  Projedion  Screens 
— Coronet  Kodachrome  Slide  Service — Filmstrips  in  Color  .Vvailable 
From  Curriculum  Films — Kodak's  New  Color  B'lin — Kodascope  I'rojec- 
tor  Now  Supplied  in  Two  Units — Primary  Health  Filmstrips — Bauscli 
&  Lonib  Products  Used  at  Rochester  Drive-In — Three  Dimension  Slide 
and  Slidefllm  Projector — RCA  F^xpands  lOinni  Facilities — Anipro  Issues 
.Vew  Price  Sheet — S.V.E.-Corom  t  Filmstrip  Service  Expanded — Phase 
Microscopy  Attachment — Automatic  Sound  Slidefilm  Equipment — Mag- 
netic Wire  Recorder — New  Natco  Projector  Model — Klein  Joins  Optron 
— Two  Radiant  Lamp  Bulletins — Equipment  Manufacturers  Visited 
by    Foreign    Distributors — George    H.    Mitchell    Co.    Established — A^etor 


Naines  Public   Relations   Director — New   SimnielMeservev   Staff  Membfr 

^^"''  .'' ■ ,  ^^''f"'""    "■'"'    'Anipro    Educational    Department — CKddner 

on   Curriculum    Films   Staff — New    Manager   at    Swank— PICC    Opposes 

Censorship,    Licenses    gppt     407-16 

Pictorial  Color  Slidi  films — Filino  "Electro"  Camera— Slidefilms  for 
I  hysics  Classes — William  Ganz  Honored — Bauscli  &  Lomb  Expansion 
—New  PictO-Screen  Announced — Ansco  Improves  Color  Processing — 
.Movable  Steel  Projector  Table — Production  Department  of  Britanniea 
tilms  Moves  to  Chicago  Area — Britanniea  Pre- View  Centers — Inter- 
national Film  Foundation  Expeditions — New  Teacli-OFilmstripg — 
Britanniea  Consultants  Appointed — Film  Alliance  of  America  Inc  — 
New  SVE  Filmstrip  Productions — Sound  Films  Training  Sales  Per- 
sonnel— Film  Preview  .Announces  Change  in  Name — New  Leitz  Foco- 
mat  Enlarger — More  Slide  Sets  in  Natural  Colors — GE  School  Center 
Illustrates  Proper  Classroom  Illumination — Ideal  Holds  First  National 
Sales  Conference — Audio-Video  Company  of  New  England — RCA  Ap- 
pointments—Price Hikes  Spreading— David  McCullv  in  New  Position 
—Sound  Slidefllm  on  Rrtailing — Calhoun  Projectostand — Consultation 
Service  in  Detroit — New  Heavy  Duty  Splicer — Jam  Handv  Appoint- 
"","'  —  I'l'wlex  Slide  Projcctoi — Encyclopaedia   Britanniea  (liiide  Books 

— lilmosound    Booklet    Uses    Graphic    Presentation Oct.   473-80 

Slidefllms  Produced  by  Britanniea  Films— Radio  Transcription 
St  lies  Released  for  School  Use  by  Training  Aids,  Inc.— RKO  16mm 
Ki  leases  to  Be  Distributed  Through  Its  Own  Organization— United 
Uoiid  films  Inc.,  Organized— New  Kimni  Commercial  Kodachrome 
for  Release  Prints— New  Movie  Processing  Machine— First  Post-War 
filmo  Duo-Master  Slide  Projector — Brandon  Filmstrip  Releases— OP  A 
f.nds  Price  Control  on  Projectdii  Equipment — More  Than  25%  War 
Veterans  on  Bell  &  Howell  Payroll— EXPLAIXETTE  "lOO"  in  Pro- 
duction—NAVED  Activities  Planned  at  Board  Meeting— Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea  Films  Elects  New  President— Slid,  films  on  Bisic  Bird 
Study— "lelefilm  for  Television— DeVry  Record  Turntable — SA'E 
F.lm-strip  Releases— RCA  Victor  Presses  Its  One  Billionlh  Record- 
New  AMPRO  Equipment — Brandon  Returns  from  Abroad — Radiant 
.Moves — Castle  Plugs  Government  Films — Film  .Advisory  Service — Film- 
strip  for  History  Teachers — TWA  Appoints  Films  Manager — Consulting 
firm  lormed — Normer  L,  Gill  Mississippi  Representative  for  E  B  F 
— Pictorial     Opens     Chicago     Oflice — Veleran     Unit     Starts     Production 

,,  ■  •  •  •  •  ;■  ;, Nov.    537-43 

Mc(,raw-Hill  Production  Program — New  SVE  Releases — Calhoun 
l^o.  Gets  EBF  Francliise  for  Georgia — School  Guild  Theatre  Transcrip- 
tions— filmshdes  on  Health — A.XFA  Directors  Meeting — Pic'orial  Pro- 
duces Industrial  Film— liell  &  How,  II- Universal  Deal  Completid — 
Radiant  Instruction  Book — New  RCA   Mobile  Television  Unit  Announced 

— Victor    Prexy    Tours — European     Dealers    for     Natco    Projector "A 

Christmas  Carol"  on  Slidefilm — Sun  Dial  Moves  to  .New  Pathe  Indus- 
tries Building— Victor  Projector  Accessories — Meridian  Pictures  Ap- 
IHiinIs  Scofield  Vice-President — Lektra  Slicemaiter  16 — New  Opaque 
I'ldjielor  Takes  Pull  Page  Material — Siminel  Meservey  Moves — New 
Photographic    Center    Opens    in    Honolulu Dec.    591-4 

TEAiCHER  COMMITTEE   EVALUATION   OF  NEW   FILMS 

(L.    C.    Larson,    Editor) 

Play  .Volley  Ball — Paraguay — Using  the  Classroom  Film 

■* — War    Where    You    Live     Feb        92-4 

Julius  Caesar — Junior  Prom — Food  Store — Oavid  Cop- 

perfield    the    Boy     _\pr      202-4 

Mary  Visits  Poland — Freedom  and  Famine — Suffer 
Ijittle  Children — Huckleberry  Finn — Kitchen  Come 
True — Which    Way    This    Time?     June    324-5 

l>eniocracy — X'ature  of  Color — What  Is  Four?— China 
— Leather  AV'ork — Teaching — Bill  Carman,  Twelve 
Year   Old    Business   Man    Nov.    524-6 

MISCELLANEOUS 

.V    Reader   Speaks    iMark   Fltnulcrx)     ran.  16 

.\     Commercial     Company     Favors     Filmslides     for     Its 

Educational    Purposes     04 

l.xperimental      Research      in      Audio-Visual      Education 

( Darid    (lootlman)     3^ 

-\   Render  Speaks    (Uenrge   P.  Johnson)    !Feb.  77 

Don    White    Named    NAVED    Secretary    '  79 

A    Reader   Speaks    (Urnent    Tirmann) ,  ,  Mar         126 

Safely  With  Fire — In   Hand-Made   Lantern   Slide    (Ann 

Oalt)     i2g 

ANFA  1946  Yearbook — A  Service  for  Science  Teachers.  .  .  .  131 

.A   Reader   Speaks    (Clayton  S.   Ellsworth)     147 

First    Post-War    EFL.A    Convention    at     Detroit,     April 

23-26     14S 

.A    Reader   Speaks    (Virgil    Whitehead)     .Apr.        196 

Summer     Courses     in     A^Lsual     and 

Audio-Visual  Education,    1916 .Apr.   206.    Mav  208,   June  323 

.\    Reader  Speaks    (V.    Wade   Cadelni-k)    "...  .May        200 

EFLA  Detroit  Meeting    266 

"Freedom   of   the    Screen"    Committee    Formed Sept.       348 

Department   of   Visual   Instruction   of   the    N.E.A 382 

"Fair     Trade"      Obstructs     Monopoly     of     Distribution 

(John    W.    Atuierson)     415 

A    Reader   Speaks    (Burr   Blackburn)     Oct.         456 

Experimental      Research      in      Audio-Visual      Education 

(Darid     Goodman)       46O 

X'.  Y.  Film  Council  Hears  Times  Critie — Atlanta  Film 
Council  Meets  Weekly — Texas  Council  Discusses 
Safety — Famine    Films    to    Reach    Eight    Million — 

Broader    Distribution    for    USD.A    Films 462-4 

The    Overhead    Projector    ( Helen    Uoifal)     Nov.        506 

Floyde  Brooker  .\ddresses  X'ew  York  Film  Council 
(itrif.  John  Fhtrii) — Movement  Under  Way  to 
Censor  16mm  Films  {Thnrman  White) — Atlanta 
Film  Council  Meeting  Inspires  .\ctive  Discussion ....  Nov.  494 
Wesley  Greene  Chosen  Chairman  of  (Miicago  Chapter 
FCA — Two  Meetings  Held  by  Blue  Grass  Film 
Council — Film  Councils  Urged  to  Exchange  Infor- 
mation       529 

Planning  a  (iood  Community — In  Hand-Made  Lan- 
tern   Slides    (Alto,    dale)     Dec.        566 

.\    Render   Speaks    {K.    II.   Shrere)     570 

I'iliii  Council  of  .Vmerica  Works  Out  Plan  for  Rental 
of     troverninent     Films — New     York     Film     Council 

Hears    Film    .Specialists     570 

U.X.O.    Film    Plans    R72 

Report    on    Findings    in     Educational    Film    Production 

(Jamen    Brown) 580 
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FILMS 

AMsooiatioii   Filni}!i 

347   Madison  Ave.,  New  York   17 

19  S.   LaSalle   St.,  Chicago   3,   111. 
351   Turlv   St.,   San  Francisco   2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

nalley    Film    Service 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 

404    N.    Goodwin    Ave.,   Urbana,   111. 
Bray  Studios,  Inc. 

729   Seventh  Ave.,   New  York   19 
Ri-(»jix'vllle  Film  Center 

23   Palmer  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  588) 
Castle  Films,  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
Catliolie  Movies 

220  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   18,  N.   T. 

1409   79*h   St.,  North  Bergen.  N.   J. 
Collins  Motion  Picture  Service 

502%  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Community  Movies 

1426  W.  Washington  St. 
Charleston   2,  W.  Va. 
DeVry   Scliool   Films 

1111  Armltage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
Eastin  Pictures  Co. 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  586) 
Elastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
Films,  Inc. 

330  W.   42nd   St.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  6,  Ore. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  587) 
Fryan   Film    Service 

Film   Building,   Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gallaglier  Film  Service 

123    S.   Washington,   Green   Bay,  Wis. 
General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534  13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hoffbers  Productions,  Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Horizon  Films,  Inc. 

232  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  588) 
ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  579) 
ln.stitutlanal   Cinema    Service,   Inc. 

1560    Broadway,    New    York    19,   N.    Y. 
Internatioaal   Film   Bureau 

84   East   Randolph   St.,   Chicago   1,   111. 
International    Film   Foundation,   Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  554) 
Knowlcdee    Builders 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Kunz  Motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Fa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Lewis  Film  Service 

1145  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita  5,  Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  590) 
Locl<e   Piln«  Library 

129  W.  Michigan,  Kalamazoo  9,  Mich. 
.UoKull's  Inc. 

68   W.   48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
.National    Film    Service 

14    Glen  wood    Ave.,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

309   E.   Main  St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
Ofllclal   Films,   Inc. 

25    W.    45th    St.,    New    York    19,    N.    Y. 
Pliotoart  VLsual   Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Post  Pictures  Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  589) 
The  Princeton   Film   Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Simmel-Meservey 

321  S.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  581) 
Soiitbem   Visual   Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  590) 


Swank's   Motion   Pictures 

620   N.    Skinner   Blvd.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 
(.See  advertisement  on  page  590) 
Teacltin^  Aids   Excliange 
Box    1127,   Modesto,   Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  590) 
United    Specialists    inc. 
Pawling,   N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  584  I 
Universal   Pictures   Co.,   Inc. 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York   20 
(See  advertisement  on   p^ge  583 1 
Vocational   (;uidance  Films,  Inc. 

2718  Beaver  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Williams.   Brown    and    Earle,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Youne   America    Films,   Inc. 

18  E.   41st  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Art  Keiller  Audio-Visual  Aids 
868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro   Corporation 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  18 
(See  advertisement  on  page  551) 
Bell   &  Howell   Co. 

1815   Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13 
(See  adv:>rtisrment  on  page  555) 
Calhoun    Company 

101    Marietta    St.,   NW,    Atlanta   3,   Ga. 
11101/2  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Collins  ^lotion   I'Icture  Service 

502J4  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Community   3Iovles 

1426   W.   Washington  St. 
Charleston  2,  W.  Va. 
DeVry   Corporation 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,   Chicago   14,  111. 
Eastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 
Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
GnllnKber   Film    Service 

123   S.   Wa.shington,   Green   Bay,    Wis. 
General   Films,  Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156    King  St.,   W.   Toronto,   Ont. 
Hlrscii  &  Knye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes   Projector   Co. 

1813   Orchard   St.,   Chicago   14,   HI. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  584) 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago   5,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  579) 
Kunz  Motion   Picture   Service 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,   Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Moeuirs   Inc. 

68  W.   4Sth  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Photoart  Visual   Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Ralke  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan   Visual   Aids   Service 

409   Harrison   St.,  Davenport,  la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449    W.    42nd    St.,   New   York    18,   N.    Y. 
Southern   Visual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  B'ldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  590) 
Victor   Animato^rraph    Corp. 
Davenport,   Iowa 

(See   advertisement   on    inside   front  cover) 
Visual  Fducatlon  Incorporated 
12th   at   Lamar,  Austin,   Tex. 
602  N.  St.  Paul,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
4431  Foard  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
3905   S.   Main,  Houston   4,   Tex. 
Williams,   Brown   and    Earle,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Words  &  Music  by  MaHory  Chamberlln, 

152   Madison,   Memphis   3,  Tenn. 
Art   Keiller  Audlo-A'lsunl   Aids 
868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

The  Soundscriber  Corporation 

New    Haven    4,   Conn. 

(See  advertisenit-nt  on  page  591) 
Trniiiinu;  Aiils,  Inc. 

7414  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Cal. 
(Ste  advertiaement  on  page  588) 


SCREENS 

Oa-Lite  Screen   Co.,  Inc. 

2723    N.   Crawford   Ave.,   Chicago   39 
(  See  advertisement  on  page  549  I 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film   Building,   Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hirscli  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cai 
Moduli's   Inc. 

68   W.   48   St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
National   Film   Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309   E.   Main   St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
Iladiant   Mfpr.  Co. 

1215    S.    Tal.iian    .\ve.,    Chicago    8,    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  5851 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  ontside   back   cover) 
Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
( See  advertisement  on  page  590  I 
Williams,   Brown   and  Earle,  Inc. 

91S  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Society   lor  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See    advertisement    on    outside    back    cover) 
Visual  Sciences,  Suffern,  New  York 

(.See  advertisement  on  page  588) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Young;   America   Films    Inc. 

18  E.   4Lst  St.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Hirscli    &   Ivaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klein    &   Goodman 

18   S.    10th   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
I*lillp  Photo  \~isiial  Service 

121S  American  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
(Sfe  advertisement  on  page  588) 
Slidccraft    Company 

257    Audley    St.,    South    Orange,    N.    J. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  579) 
Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,   Pa. 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Radio-Mat    Slide   Co.,   Inc. 
222   Oakridge  Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  590) 
Ryan   Visual   Aids   Service 

409   Harrison   St.,   Davenport,  la. 

SLIDE,  FILMSUDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American    Optical   Co. 

Buffalo   11,   N.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  556) 
Bausch  &  Lomb   Optical  Co. 

Rochester   2,    N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  552) 
Cbas.  Beseler  Company 

243    E.    23rd    St.,    New   York    10,   N.    Y 
(See  advertisement  on  page  581) 
DeVry  Corporation 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th  Ave.,   Regina,  Sask. 

15£    King   St.,    W.    Toronto,    Ont. 
Hirsch  A  Knye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal 
Keystone  Vie^v  Co. 

Meadville,  Pa. 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Society  tor  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago   11,   IH. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Ralke  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan   Visual   Aids   Service 

409   Harrison   St.,   Davenport,  la. 
Southern    \'isiial    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn 
(See  advertisement  on  page  5901 
Three  Dimension  Company 

500   N.   Dearborn    St.,  Chicago   10 
(See  advertisement  on   page  5.S2  I 
Williams,    Brown    and    Earle,   Inc. 

918  Chestrtut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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1922      AS  WE  WERE      1922 


TO  OUR  READERS  OF   7947 

If  this  Jubilee  Number  of  Educational  Screen  seems  to  be 
using  an  egregious  amount  of  its  limited  space  in  obvious 
self-gloriUcation,  please  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  it  only 
once  in  25  years.  There  is  a  further  and  better  reason.  We 
want  to  give  you  a  personal,  intimate,  visual  introduction 
to  the  enlarged  personnel  that  aims  to  make  you  a  far  better 
magazine  for  the  next  25  years.  N  LG 
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1922      WHAT  WE  SAID     1922 

Verbatim  Excerpts 


From   Editorials 

"The  purpose  of  the  Educational  Screen  is  single  and  em- 
phatic ...  to  get  at  the  truth  about  visual  education  in  all 
its  phases  and  broadest  aspects  ...  to  supply  the  best  in 
theory,  opinion,  and  experience  ...  to  present  a  monthly  survey 
of  really  significant  visual  activities  ...  to  become  the  im- 
partial and  authoritative  source  of  information  for  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  new,  nation-wide  movement  which 
seeks  to  broaden  and  deeptn,  by  the  use  of  visual  aids,  our 
national  education  in  school,  church,  club  and  community 
center." 

From  "Belter  Times  Ahead", 

by  William  R.  Duffey 

"It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we,  who  are  con- 
stantly dealing  with  schools  and  communities,  note  a  decided 
reaction  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  against  the  poorer 
class  of  non-theatrical  films.  Not  so  long  ago  they  were  prone 
to  accept  any  sort  of  motion  picture  that  did  not  ofTend  with 
vulgarities.  This  state  of  things  has  changed,  or  at  least 
is  changing  rapidly.  .Many  .school  and  comn-.unity  leaders  are 
learning  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  material  .  .  .  though 
there  are  still  many  who  could  read  the  life  of  Barnum  with 
considerable  benefit. 

"The  time  is  surely  here  when  all  who  desire  films  for  school 
instruction  should  insist  upon  motion  pictures  that  are  the 
equal  of  theatrical  films.  .  .  .  Educators  can  demand  films 
that  bear  some  logical  relation  to  textbooks.  .  .  .  The  future 
of  the  non-theatrical  field  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  apply  every  known  art  to  the  finished  product,  with 
a  selected  optience  clearly  in  mind.  .  .  .  The  purely  instruc- 
tional film  will  be  made — and  for  that  matter  is  now  made 
in  some  instances — by  talented  directors  in  conjunction  with 
educators  who  will  watch  the  literary  and  scientific  aspects. 
.  .  .  The  advertising  reel,  still  too  commonly  seen  in  school 
gatherings,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  its  place  will 
be  the  industrial  reel  that  will  show,  as  its  primary  purpose, 
all  phases  of  a  certain  industry.  .  .  .  Less  sentimental  effusion 
and  m'6i-e  rational  cntliusiasm  will  develop  this  field  of  endeavor 
to  a  point  where  visual  instruction  can  begin  to  realize  its 
vast  possibilities." 

From   "What   the   University  of  Kansas   is  Doinp' 
and  Planning  in  Visual  Instruction", 

by  Joseph  J.  Weber 

"Last  fall  (1921)  we  offered  a  course  in  visual  instruction 
to  a  class  of  26  students,  mostly  seniors  and  graduates,  who 
are  now  helping  to  make  history  in  this  pioneer  field.  The 
general  plan  embodies  the  following  main  topics:  (1)  History 
and  Growth  of  N'isual  Education,  (2)  Types  and  Sources  of 
Visual  Aids,  (3)  Principles  of  Visual  Instruction,  (4)  Special 
Methods,  (S)  Supervision,  (6)  Administrative  Problems,  (7) 
Picture  Projection  Technicjue,  (8)  Research  in  Visual  Instruc- 
tion. These  topics  were  subdivided  into  various  phases  and 
elements  affording  a  detailed  basic  Outline  for  the  course. 

"The  work  was  done  by  projects.  At  every  class  period, 
projects  were  suggested,  discussed,  evaluated,  and  undertaken 
definitely  by  one  student  or  a  committee  of  two  or  three.  Some 
of  the  projects  so  far  are:  .\  Selected  .Annotated  Bibliography 
.  .  .  The  History  of  Visual  .Aids  .  .  .  The  Use  of  Hygiene 
Films  ...  .A  Study  on  Projector  Costs  .  .  .  Making  Habitat 
Groups  .  .  Mounting  and  Coloring  Slides  .  .  .  Visualizing  tin- 
Invisible  .  .  ..  Emotional  Effects  of  Moving  Pictures  .  .  . 
University  Campus  Inventory  of  Visual  -Aids  .  .  .  The  Work 
of  Extension  Divisions.  In  addition,  each  student  is  working 
on  an  individual  project  consisting  of  a  limited  elaboration  of 
some  special  visual  method  in  the  field  which  happens  to  be  the 
student's  College  Major — English,  History,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
or  any  other  subject."  {Pr.  U'cbcr  repeated  this  course  the 
folltnvinn  siiiiimer  with  an  enrollment  nearly  three  times 
greater.) 


"N'o  teacher  should  be  considered  adequately  trained  who 
cannot  adeptly  visualize  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard,  the 
handiest  and  most  economical  visual  aid  to  instruction.  .  .  .  The 
model  of  a  canal  lock  may  save  hours  of  futile  explanation  and 
years  of  vagueness.  .  .  .  The  habitat  group  ranks  in  effective- 
ness probably  next  to  actual  reality.  .  .  .  The  Tellurian  will 
clear  up  the  notion  of  day  and  night,  and  seasonal  changes, 
in  a  fraction  of  time  needed  by  verbal  explanations.  .  .  .. 
The  moving  picture  has  the  unique  advantage  of  depicting 
action  and  behavior,  with  its  irresistible  illusion  of  life  and 
reality.  .  .  .  For  schoolroom  use  the  1000-foot  film  will  prob- 
ably never  be  in  vogue.  ...  200  to  500  foot  lengths  are  al- 
ready taking  its  place.  ...  In  its  present  form  the  film,  rather 
than  the  teacher,  is  relentlessly  master  of  the  situation.  .  .  . 
The  teaching  film  of  the  future  will  be  short,  and  its  place 
in  the  classroom  is  absolutely  assured.  .  .  .  Seeing  is  merely 
a  fraction  of  the  learning  process.  Learning  is  the  effect  of 
thinking,  feeling,  doing.  .  .  .  Unless  the  visual  impression 
is  seized  upon  vigorously  by  discussion,  questioning,  pupil 
expression,  it  has  little  or  no  value.  .  .  .  The  biggest  task 
in  the  field  of  visual  instruction  now  is  the  actual  elaboration  of 
a  specific  methodology.  .  .  .  Every  teacher  must  know  bow  to 
secure,  systematize,  and  utilize  most  economically  the  various 
aids  and  to  guide  the  pupils  in  their  most  effective  use." 
From  "The  School  Department", 

edited  by  Marie  E.  Goodenough 

"Visual  Instruction  is  more  than  a  theory.  ...  It  is  a  prac- 
tice in  hundreds  of  schools  today,  wherever  maps,  graphs, 
charts,  diagrams,  pictures,  slides,  films  are  chosen  to  convey 
or  elucidate  an  idea  more  clearly  than  could  be  done  by  any 
other  means.  .  .  .  Even  its  most  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
advocates,  however,  do  not  presume  to  assert  that  its  prac- 
tices are  fixed,  its  present  claims  proven,  nor  its  ultimate 
possibilities  and   limitations  accurately  guessed. 

"Much  of  the  success  of  a  visual  les.son  lies  in  the  attitude 
of  the  class  toward  what  they  are  to  see.  A  few  moments 
of  preliminary  discussion  should  result  in  an  anticipatory 
attitude.  ...  If  rightly  done,  this  preparation  gives  not  only 
eager  interest  but  a  definite  purpose  and  the  class  will  come 
to  the  picture  with  a  whetted  attention  that  insures  results.  .  .  . 
With  a  pictorial  background,  how  much  more  enthusiastically 
will  the  child  approach  the  printed  page !  .  .  .  How  clear-cut 
his  conclusions  when  he  finds  the  text  tallies  w^ith  his  own 
observations ! 

"Visual  education  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  merely 
a  teaching  tool  of  positive  value  that  has  long  been  lying 
within  reach  of  all  but  u.scd  by  very  few.  ...  It  will  devolve 
upon  the  minority  to  perform  the  tedious  experimental  work, 
endure  the  failures,  steadily  increase  the  successes.  .  .  .  This 
Department  purposes  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  teachers 
who  are  on  the  firing  line  of  the  new  movement's  advance. 
For  by  its  results  in  the  classroom  must  this  new  force  ul- 
timately be  judged  and  its  measure  for  good  or  evil  taken. 

Cl'hf  16  "educational  /Hmn"  tisti'd  and  revifwed  in  the  School  De- 
liarlment  for  Jttnuaiji  1922,  were  from  the  following  sources:  Burton 
IlolmeH  (4),  Educational  Filnui  Corp.  (3),  I'.  .V.  Department  of  Agri- 
latlurr  (3).  Genrge  Kleine  (2).  l'.  .S".  Hnreau  of  iliiifn  (2),  Societi/ 
for    Vi.'.ual   Education    (1).    FaniouM   Ptaj/cr.s.Lonk-ti    (1). 

From  the  "Theatrical  Film  Critique", 

edited  by  Marion  Lanphier 

{.\mong  tfie  12  "currmt"  fitnis  revieired.  the  following  were  recom- 
mended— Ktarn  named  in  parenlhegeH — Little  Lord  Fauntlerog  (Uarg 
I'iclcford).  The  Sign  of  the  Hone  {George  Beban),  Tot'ahle  DnntF. 
(Itichard  Barthelmeux).  The  Little  Uiniiter  (Belli/  Compnon),  The 
.'<hi-ik  {Rudolph  Vatenlino  and  .ii/nen  AgrtM),  Vamille  tUitdolph  Yalen- 
lino    and    yuzimoru).    The    Three    Muyketeern    {Donglatt    Fairbanks). 

Miss  Lanphier  states  the  departmental  policy  as  jolloivs: 
"To  analyse  with  fearless  sincerity  the  current  films  rep- 
resentative of  present  production  .  .  .  pointing  out  clearly  the 
good  and  bad  in  films  as  they  come  from  the  studios  . 
remembering  two  facts :  First,  that  we  are  theoretically  con- 
cerned with  an  art,  because  it  is  a  composite  of  time-tried 
arts,   and    Second,   that   the   movie   public,   like   any   public,   is 

(Concluded  on  page  15) 
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1947      AS  WE  ARE      1947 
Editorial  and  Managerial  Staff 


NELSON  L.  GREENE 
Founder  and  Cdifor 
Educational  Screen 
■  A.B.  Colgate  University,  A.lvl. 
Princeton  University,  Doctorate 
study  ended  by  World  War  I.  With 
Western  Electric  Company,  Nev/ 
York  City,  four  years.  With  Key- 
stone View  Company  three  years. 
From  1904  to  I?I8  taught  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  literature 
and  history  in  The  Peddie  School, 
in  Princeton  University,  in  Brov/n 
University.  Author  of  series  of  six 
"Historical  Charts  of  the  Litera- 
tures" and  four  "Vocabulary  Charts 
of  the  Languages."  In  World  War 
I,  under  French  Army  as  a  Di- 
rector of  Foyer  du  Soldat  and 
Lecturer  on  American  life  to  French 
Army,    occasionally    to    German    and 


SB.  S.  Middlebury  College  (1929) 
raduate  studies  at  University  of 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  University. 
Taught  English,  East  t-ligh  School, 
Rochester  (1929-30).  Finance  De- 
partment, Board  of.  Education,  Ro- 
chester (1930-33).  Supervising  Teach- 
er, Supervisor,  Director  of  Visual 
and  Radio  Education,  Rochester 
(1933-42).  (On  leave  1942-45,  re- 
turned ai  Director  1945).  Instructor, 
Summer  courses.  School  of  Edu- 
cation, Northwestern  University 
(1937,  1938).  Consultant,  School  of 
Education,  Syracuse  University  Sum- 
mer Courses  (1940,  1941).  Consultant 
on  16mm  motion  pictures.  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Government  Films 
(1942).  Head,  Non-Theatrical  Di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures, 
Office  of  War  Information  (1942- 
43).  Visual  Aids  Specialist,  Division 
of  Visual  Aids  for  War  Training, 
Office  of  Education  (1943-45).  In- 
structor. American  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  (1945).  Instructor, 
SumrTver  session.  State  University 
of  Iowa  (1945).  Other  Experience: 
Studied  educational  broadcasting, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  on 
General  Education  Board  Fellow- 
ship (1936-37):  on  Board  of  Directors, 
Association  of  School  Film  Li- 
braries (1938-41):  President,  De- 
partment  of    Visual    Instruction,    Na- 
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WILLIAM  S.  HOCKMAN 

Lakewood 

Presbyfer/on  Church 

Loltewood,  Ohio 

■  A.B.^     Randolph-Macon     College. 

A.M.     in     Religious     Education,    The 

University    of    Chicago.    Has    served 

various     denominations    as     Director 

of    Religious    Education— at    Central 


Russian   prisoners,   throughout   France 
and    the    Rhineland,    USING    SLIDES 
AND      MOTION       PICTURES.       This 
revelation     of     the     power     of     the 
picture     for     educational      purposes 
brought    decision    to    leave    teaching 
and    work    "to    promote    visuai    edu- 
cation   if   there   was   such   a   thing". 
Joined    Society   for  Visual    Education 
ai     its     founding     in     1919,     as     first 
editor   of    its    new   magazine    "Visual 
Education",       first       issue       January 
1920.       Charter     member      National 
Academy      of      Visual       Instruction 
(1920).     Left    Society    to    start    inde- 
pendent      magazine       "Educational 
Screen"    in    January    1922,    with    the 
invaluable   collaboration   of    Herbert 
E.     Slaught,      Professor     of     Mathe- 
matics,   The    University    of   Chicago. 
During    next    few    years    Educational 
Screen     took     over     Moving     picture 
Age,    Visual     Instruction    News,    and 
Visual  ^  Education,    to    become    only 
magazine     in     the     field     for     nearly 
two    decades.      Board    Member    var- 
ious    organizations     in     the     visual 
field.      President    of    Department    of 
Visual     Instruction     of    the     National 
Education    Association     1935-37,    and 
Executive    Committee    member    1941- 
45.     Various   writings   and   addresses 
befo.-e       educational       conventions, 
club   and   community  meetings,    both 
on     visual     education    and     on     the 
theatrical     "movies".     Miscellaneous 
articles    in    Bankers'    Monthly,    Amer- 
ican   Banker,    Annals    of    the    Acad- 
emy    of     Political     Science,     Visual 
Review,   and   elsewhere. 


PAUL   C.    REED 

Visual  and  Radio  Education 

Rochester  Public  Schools 

tional  Educational  Association  (1940- 
41)  and  on  Executive  Committee 
(1941-45):  on  Editorial  Board  of 
"Building  America"  (1941-45):  on 
Advisory  Board,  Institute  of  Oral 
and  Visual  Education  (1940-45):  on 
Board  of  Directors,  Educational 
Film  Library  Association  (1944).  Au- 
thor of  numerous  articles  on  visual 
and  radio  education  published  in 
educational  journals,  yearbooks,  and 
elsewhere. 


Congregational  Church  in  Topeka 
Calvary  Methodist  in  Washington, 
and  Lakewood  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Lakewood.  his  present  position. 
Has  been  Chairman,  Department  of 
Christian  Education  of  Cleveland 
Church  Federation  for  six  years, 
and  of  Directors  Section,  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion for  three.  For  some  twenty 
summers,  has  taught  courses  in  the 
Leadership  Training  Schools  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  and  is  on 
faculty  of  the  International  Work- 
shops in  Visual  Education,  sponsor- 
ed by  the  International  Council. 
His  numerous  writings,  booklets  and 
and  articles,  are  widely  known  and 
have  appeared  in  International 
Journal  of  Religious  Education,  in 
Church  Management,  in  Religious 
Education,  and  elsewhere.  His  leaf- 
let written  for  the  Methodists.  "The 
Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  the  Church", 
and  his  booklet,  "Projected  Visual 
Aids  in  the  Church",  have  been 
widely  distributed  in  all  denomi- 
nations. 


JOSEPHINE  HOFFMAN 
Office  Manager  and 
Deporimental  Editor 
Educational  Screen 
■  B.A.  University  of  Illinois  (1923). 
Miss  Hoffman  came  with  Educa- 
tional Screen  soon  after  graduation, 
is  still  with  it,  and  will  be,  we 
hope,  indefinitely.  Her  total  value 
to  the  magazine  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. With  fine  educational 
background,  clear  vision  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  visual  idea,  and 
immense  capacity  for  hard  work, 
"Jo"  learned  the  Educational' 
Screen  job  from  the  ground  up.  As 
Office  Manager  and  Departmental 
Editor,  her  mastery  of  every  detail 
o'  production,  record  keeping  and 
office  routine,  her  devotion  to  and 
interest  in  every  phase  of  the  maga- 
zine job,  have  made  her  a  staff- 
member  of  outstanding  importance 
in  the  growth  and  development  of 
Educational   Screen.  N    L  G 


■  A.B.  Park  College,  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Started  teaching  High  School  Fre- 
donia,  Kansas.  World  War  I  served 
overseas,  85th  Aero  Squadron  and 
7th  Photo  Section.  On  faculty. 
College  of  Education,  University 
of  Illinois,  four  years.  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Educational  Reference. 
Purdue  University,  two  years.  As- 
sistant Director  and  Director,  Scar- 
borough School,  Scarborough-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  eighteen  years. 
Lecturer  in  Education.  University 
of  Michigan  (1945-46).  Taught  Sum- 
mer Courses  at  The  University  of 
Chicago,  University  of  Illinois, 
Emory  University,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  over  a  per- 
iod of  23  years,  at  least  one  course 
in  each  session  being  on  visual 
education,  the  first  at  University 
of  Illinois  in  1922.  Has  done  re- 
search in  visual  education  for 
Commonwealth  Fund,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Sloan  Founda- 
tion, Rockefeller  Foundation,  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  Aids  to  Learn- 
ing. One  time  Consultant  on  visual 
education.  Training  and  Education 
Department,  Ford  Motor  Co.  As- 
sociate Editor.  "Education",  Editor. 
Visual  Aids  Column,  "The  Instruc- 
tor". Has  spoken  and  written  ex- 
tensively. Author  of  "Visual  In- 
struction,   Its  Value  and   Its   Needs" 
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EVELYN  J.   BAKER 

Advertising  Manager 

1931   through   1946 

■  Miss  Baker  came  with  Educa- 
tional  Screen  in  1931  as  Advertising 
Manager,  after  years  of  handling, 
with  marked  success,  non-theatrical 
film  distribution  for  the  Pathe  Ex- 
change in  Chicago.  Known  as 
"Jerrie"  to  practically  the  whole 
visual  field,  often  called  the  "spark- 
plug of  Educational  Screen",  her 
unlimited  energy,  tact,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  work,  her  artistry  at 
making  and  holding  "contacts", 
built  the  magazine  revenues  steadily 
from  the  "red  ink"  days  of  the 
early  thirties  to  the  gratifying  vol- 
ume of  1946.  On  January  1st,  1947, 
Jerrie  became  the  Indianapolis 
Branch  Manager  for  Ideal  Pictures 
Corporation,  enabling  her  to  live  in 
her  old  Indianapolis  home.  Our  re- 
grets and  best  wishes  go  with  her. 
N   L  G 


F.    DEAN    McCLUSKY 

University  of  California 

at  Los  Angeles 

Mancall  Publishing  Corporation)  and 
numerous  articles  appearing  in  Edu- 
cation, Educational  Screen  Elemen- 
tary School  Journal,  The  Instructor, 
Junior-Senior  High  School  Clear- 
ing House,  Moving  Picture  Age. 
School  Review,  and  elsewhere.  Pres- 
ent connection:  Head.  Department 
of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  in  Ex- 
tension and  Lecturer  in  Education. 
University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  Editor  of  Supplementary 
Publications  and  member  of  Edi- 
torial Advisory  Board,  Educational 
Screen. 


ROBERT  E.   SCHREIBER 

School  of  Edueaflon 
University   of   Chicago 


■  B.S.  Northwestern  University 
(1941).  M.S.  University  of  Illinois. 
Now  in  residence  for  Doctorate 
at  The  University  of  Chicago.  Prin- 
cipal, High  School,  New  Franklin, 
Mo.  (1943).  Supervisor  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  and  Instructor  in  Ra- 
dio. Stephens  College  (Mo.)  (1943- 
45)  and  Consultant  on  Visual  Edu- 
cation (1945-47).  Research  Assistant. 
Department  of  Education.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  (1945-47).  De- 
partmental Editor  of  "A  B  C's  of 
Audio-Visual  Equipment".  Educa- 
tional Screen  (1945-46).  Author  of 
"Building  an  Audio-Visual  Program", 
Science  Research  Associates  (1944). 
and  various  articles  on  Instructional 
Materials  in  Educational  Screen, 
English  Journal,  Film  and  Radio 
Guide,  School  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics. 


January,   1947 
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■  B.S.  The  University  of  Chicago 
(1938),  mdjoring  in  Science  and 
Educational  Techniques  for  teach- 
ing career.  Graduate  study  at 
Northwestern  University  and  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology.  During  the 
War,  edited  training  manuals  for 
the  Signal  Corps,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Navy.  Has  served  as  editor 
of  technical  publications  for  a  large 
manufacturer  of  electrical  equip- 
ment for  eight  years.  For  several 
years  has  acted  as  Alumni  Adviser 
to  the  Documentary  Film  Group  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Has  pro- 
duced independently  a  documen- 
tary film,  called  "Pedestrian  Pat- 
terns", which  was  selected  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  (1945)  for  per- 
manent preservation.  Beside  his  in- 
terest in  education,  has  long  done 
free_  lance  _  writing  of  articles  on 
motion       pictures,       communications 


DAVID  E.   CAESAR 

:4dverf/sing  Manager 
Educational  Screen 

B  David  E.  Caesar  succeeds  Eve- 
lyn J.  Baker,  as  Advertising  Man- 
ager, as  of  January  Isf,  1947.  He 
brings  to  Educational  Screen  some 
twenty      years     experience     in      jour- 


■  After  his  formal  schooling  at 
McKinley  High  School.  Marshfield, 
Wis.,  at  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Eau  Claire  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, became  member  of  Federal 
Writers,  compiling  History  of  Wis- 
consin and  completing  ethnic  stud- 
ies of  Wisconsin's  peoples.  (1938- 
39).  Advertising  copy  and  sales 
with  two  travel  magazines  and  free 
lancing  (1940)  Chief  bookkeeper 
Citizen's  National  Bank,  Marsh- 
field  (1941).  Joined  U.S.  Army 
(1942).  Founder  and  Editor-in-Chief 
of  "Saltwater  Syndicate",  chain  of 
18  newspapers  published  on  U.S. 
Hospital  Ships  (1942-44)  and  edited 
Charleston  Port  of  Embarkation 
newspaper.  Wrote  fiction  for  serv- 
ice publications,  Yank  Magazine. 
G  I  Galley,  Transportation  Corps 
Journal,  and  others.  After  leaving 
Army,    served    on    staff    of    Ironwood 


EDWARD   T.    MYERS 

Aisisfant  Editor 

Educational  Screen 

and      transportation      appearing      in 

various  magazines  here  and  abroad. 


nalism,  advertising,  promotion,  busi- 
ness administration,  and  all  phases 
of  selling  and  merchandising.  Ten 
years  as  Advertising  Agent  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Na- 
tional Sales  Manager  of  the  Ac- 
credited Group  of  Chicago  News- 
papers. Ten  years  as  Travel  Edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can, and  as  production  manager, 
director  of  media,  copywriter,  and 
account  executive  of  the  Charles 
F.  W.  Nichols  Advertising  Agency. 
Western  Chairman,  Press  Committee, 
National  Association  of  Travel 
Officials,  and  Chairman,  Press  Com- 
mittee, Association  of  American 
Railway  Advertising  Agents.  Num- 
erous speaking  tours  and  special 
article  writing  in  promotion  of  na- 
tional travel,  transportation  and  rec- 
reation have  given  him  a  wealth 
of  human  contact  and  understand- 
ing in  the  field  of  advertising  and 
publication.  His  policy  is  to  foster 
the  closest  possible  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  ideals  between  advertiser, 
agency,    and    publisher. 


PATRICK    A.    PHILIPPI 
Circuioffon  Manager 
Educational  Screen 
(Mich.)   Daily  Globe  (1945)  as  copy- 
writer   and    space   salesman. 


1922  What  We  Said  1922 

(Cnmiiidcil  fraiii   l^a<ic    1.?) 

a  CQtiipositc  <if  varying  human  capacities  and  uiKlerstaiidings. 
requiring  legitimately  a  wide  range  in  screen  i)roduction.  .  .  . 
This  Department  addresses  itself  to  those  thinking  individuals 
who  are  logical  enough  to  be  patient  with  the  meagre  material 
at  hand  from  which  generalizations  ahout  a  future  art  must  Ix- 
drawn,  and  reasonable  enough  to  recognize  occasional  excellence 
even   though   it   he  but   relative. 

From  the  Department,  '■'■From  Hollywood", 
edited  by  Marguerite  Orndorff 

"This  Department  will  be  written  from  a  distinctly  optimistic 
standp(5int,  treating  certain  aspects  of  commercial  production 
methods  which  seem  significant  of  real  progress.  .  .  .  .Adverse 
criticism  of  the  movies  can  be  found  anywliere.  ...  It  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  also  the  signs  which  promise  better  things, 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  rather  than  the  serious  short- 
comings of  the  present  and  the  past." 


The  Staff  Speaks 
As  It  Pleases 


THE  "Silver  Jubilee"  is  a  great  occasion.  I  know  thai 
hundreds  of  others  interested  in  the  visual  field  are 
joined  in  their  feelings  of  gratitude  for  what  you  have 
contributed  to  education  in  these  first  twenty  five  years 
of  Educotisnal  Screen. 

For  the  last  seventeen  of  those  twenty  five  years  I 
have  been  a  regular  cover-to-cover  reader  (ads  and  all) 
and  from  the  first  issue  I  read,  I  have  kept  every  one, 
bound  and  guarded  jealously.  I  pay  tribute  to  Educa- 
tional Screen  as  my  most  respected  instructor  in  this 
field.  It's  no  wonder  that  I  feel  so  proud  of  my  closer 
associations  with  the  Screen  during  the  past  several 
months.  ^^^p 

I  Have  in  my  files  Volume  I,  Number  I,  of  the  Educa- 
tional Screen.  One  comparative  look  at  the  January 
issue  of  1922  and  this  twenty  fifth  anniversary  issue  of 
January,  1947,  tells  a  story  of  solid  growth  in  the  audio- 
visual field  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  which  is  indeed 
gratifying.  I  see  ahead  similar  substantial  progress  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Educational  Screen's 
contribution  to  progress  in  visualized  teaching  in  America 
has  been  great.  It  is  destined  to  be  even  greater  in  the 
years  which  lie  ahead.  McCLUSKY 

THE  effect  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  instructional 
■  materials  upon  the  schools  of  the  nation  is  like  that 
of  a  two-edged  sword  .  .  .  clearing  the  way  toward  more 
concrete  perceptual  experiences  for  our  students  on  the 
one  hand  .  .  .  and  for  us,  as  teachers,  leveling  the  verba- 
lism of  conservative  instruction  to  provide  new  vistas  of 
curricular  reform.  SCHREIBER 

STARTING  with  minimum  resources  but  maximum 
^  idealism  Educational  Screen  has  established  and 
maintained  itself  as  a  leader  in  the  visual  education  field 
for  twenty  five  years.  The  integrity  and  success  of  that 
record  is  due  to  the  pioneering  and  persevering  leader- 
ship of  its  founder-editor  and  those  inspired  to  work  with 
him  in  building  up  both  the  magazine  and  the  field  it 
serves.  American  education  owes  much  to  those  efforts 
and  the  inspiration  which  made  them  successful.  Pre- 
viewing the  future,  as  a  projection  of  the  present  in  the 
light  of  the  past.  Educational  Screen  on  its  Silver  Jubilee 
has  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  even  wider  and  more 
brilliant  service  and  success.  DUGAN 

I  am  delighted  to  be  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
'  of  Educational  Screen  when  it  celebrates  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  It  is  the  one  magazine  that  stuck  with  the 
visual  field  through  its  most  trying  periods.  It  has  been 
a  bulwark  in  the  field  and  has  served  to  tie  together  the 
many  loose  ends  and  different  factions  existing  in  this 
field.  Congratulations  on  the  splendid  job  you  have 
done!  After  twenty  five  years  Educational  Screen  is  still 
the  outstanding  journal  in  the  audio-visual  field  of 
education.  GOODMAN 

(Contviiird  on  itcxi  /i(ii/r) 
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Silver  Anniversary  Mumber 


Educational  Screen 


Departmental   Editors 


JOSEPHINE  HOFFMAN  and  ROBERT  E.   SCHREIBER    (Pictures  and  histories   above) 


JOHN    B.    DUGAN 

Department   of   Education 

Beaver   College    IPa.l 

■  A.B.  and  A.M.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Ed.D.  Rutgers  University. 
Graduate       study       ai        University 


■  Ph.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  taken  at 
The  University  of  Chicago.  Exten- 
sive study  at  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  Taught  at  Joliet  Township 
High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois;  at 
Miami  University  in  Ohio;  now  at 
Roosevelt  High  School  in  Chicago. 
Is  author  of  the  monograph,  "Chil- 
dren's Preferences  for  Color,  Color 
Combinations  and  Arrangements". 
Co-author  with  Jessie  Todd  "The 
Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  the 
Elementarv  School",  and  the  series 
of  "The  DDing  Art  Books"  for  ele- 
mentary   Grades. 


DAVID    J.    GOODMAN 

Popular    Science    Publishing 

Co. 

New  Korfc  City 

■  B.A.  (1935).  M.A.  (1937),  Ph.D. 
(1942)  New  York  University.  Co- 
founder   of   Audio   Visual    Associates, 


■  A.B.  University  of  Nebraska. 
Graduate  work  at  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  Columbia  University.  Five  years, 
Science  teacher  and  principal  tn 
Iowa  schools.  Two  years,  instructor 
in  Science  and  Adult  Education 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Director  of  Motion  Picture 
Project  at  University  of  Minnesota 
sponsored  by  American  Council  on 
Education  (1938).  Since  1940  at  In- 
diana University  developing  an  in- 
tegrated audio-visual  aid  program 
for  both  University  and  the  entire 
State.  Founded  Educational  Film 
Library  Association  (1942),  first 
Chairman  and  present  Board  Mem- 
ber. Associate  Director,  American 
Film  Center  (1943-44).  Has  held 
office  in  Department  of  Visual  In- 
struction of  the  National  Education 
Association,  in  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Committee  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity Extension  Association,  and  in 
the  Governing  Council  of  the  Film 
Council  of  America.  Chairman  of 
Office  of  War  Information  16mm 
Advisory  Committee  (1943-45). 
Member  of  National  16mm  Com- 
mittee    in     the     5th,     6th,     7th.     and 


of  Wisconsin  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, England.  Traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  writing  and  lecturing  both 
here  and  abroad.  Teaching  exper- 
ience includes  work  as  high  school 
teacher,  high  school  principal,  and 
college  supervisor  of  student  teach- 
ing. Has  done  college  teaching 
at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,;  and 
at  Beaver  College  where  he  is 
now  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Has  served 
as  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  Jersey  Visual 
Education  Association,  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section  on  Visual  Edu- 
cation of  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations.  Has  been 
an  officer  in  various  educational 
groups,  and  is  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Secon- 
dary Teachers  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation    Association. 


ANN    GALE 

Rooseveft  High  School 

Chicago 


Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Executive  Director 
of  Foley  and  Edmunds,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  Educational  Specialist 
with  Army  Air  Forces,  Training 
Aids  Division,  in  charge  of  prep- 
aration of  Instructors'  Guides  to 
accompany  films  and  films  trips. 
Educational  Suptervisor  for  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  Pro- 
gram on  the  Development  of  Ob- 
jective Teaching  Materials  and  Tech- 
niques, tn  charge  of  development, 
utilization  and  evaluation  of  all 
types  of  aids  for  New  York  City 
schools.  With  Young  America  Films, 
Inc.  (1945-46)  as  Editor  of  motion 
pictures,  filmstrips,  guides,  and  other 
aids  produced  for  schools.  Now 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Audio-Visual  De- 
partment of  Popular  Science  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York  City.  Author 
of  numerous  articles  In  Journal  of 
Education,  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  Educational  Screen,  Safe- 
ty Education,  Film  and  Radio 
Guide,    and    others. 


L.   C.   LARSON 

Audio-Visual    Center 
Indiana    University 

Victory  War  Loan  Drives.  Chairman 
Indiana  Committee  on  Audio-Visual 
Materials,  since  1945.  Author  of 
articles  on  various  aspects  of  the 
field  in  Education  Digest,  Educa- 
tional Screen.  Film  News,  Film  and 
Radio  Guide.  Member  of  Advisory 
Board    of    See   and    Hear. 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS 

New  Torfc  University 

Film  Library 

Wew  Tork  City 

■  Born  and  educated  In  New  Yo'k 
City,  received  degrees  of  A.B., 
A.M..  Ed.D.  from  universities  in 
that     city.      Her     devotion     to     and 


■  B.S.  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (1923).  A.M.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (1928).  Wide  teaching  ex- 
perience in  Elementary.  Junior 
High,  and  Senior  High  Schools  in 
New  York  City.  Present  position. 
Teacher  of  Biological  Sciences  and 
Guidance  Counselor  in  Evander 
Childs  High  School.  New  York  City. 
Has  organized  and  taught  courses 
in  Fundamentals  of  Motion  Picture 
Production  for  High  School  Stu- 
dents. Has  personally  planned  and 
produced  documentary  and  other 
educational  films  which  are  pres- 
ently being  used  widely  by  schools, 
camps,  and  Government  agencies. 
Several  of  his  films  have  been  tak- 
en into  the  Bell  and  Howell  Fil- 
mo-Sound  Library  for  national  cir- 
culation. 


leadership  in  the  field  of  audio- 
visual education  were  largely  in- 
spired and  influenced  by  two  great 
personalities,  Fannie  W.  Dunn  and 
Jean  Benoit-Levy.  Worked  at  Teach- 
ers College.  Columbia  University, 
first  as  WPA  researchist,  later  as 
Associate  on  staff,  under  Fannie 
Dunn  ( 1934-40).  Has  taught  audio- 
visual courses  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions since  1938.  Co-author  of  "Mo- 
tion -  Pictures  in  Education:  Sum- 
mary of  the  Literature"  (with  Dale, 
Djnn,  Hoban).  Managing  Editor, 
Visualized  Curriculum  Series,  Cre- 
ative Educational  Society.  Worked 
with  Benoit-Levy,  eminent  French 
film  director,  on  his  book,  "Art  of 
the  Motion  Picture",  and  now  with 
his  recently  created  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Bureau  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Has  also  been  curriculum 
Consultant  at  the  American  Film 
Center  and  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Film  Library,  Has  edited 
"The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruc- 
tion" in  Educational  Screen  since 
1940. 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


The  Staff  Speaks  (continued) 

THERE  is  little  doubt  that  teaching  methods  are  go- 
'  ing  through  a  period  of  great  change —  and  we  hope 
it  is  for  the  better.  One  of  the  most  significant  changes 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  doing  something  about  what  we 
already  know  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
many  different  types  of  instructional  materials.  By  now 
it  should  be  fairly  well  established  when  and  how  we 
should  use  printed,  photographic,  pro'ected,  recorded, 
diagrammatic,  or  three-dimensional  teaching  materials 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  learn  and  to  un- 
derstand in  a  way  which  is  meaningful  and  real  to  him. 
The  sooner  we  can  show  the  taxpayer  that  we  are  spend- 
ing his  money  for  different  types  of  instructional  materials 
because  each  contributes  something  which  the  others 
cannot,  the  better  our  chances  of  obtaining  money  needed 
to  buy  them  in  the  right  amounts  for  our  schools.    BROWN 

I  N  Educational  Screen's  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
'  seen  Audio-Visual  Aids  grow  from  an  infant  barely 
able  to  crawl,  into  a  sturdy  youngster  all  spirit,  stamina, 
adventure.  Where  we  go  from  here  is  the  problem.  That 
youngster  will  need  a  lot  of  guidance  and  inspiration  to 
become  the  mature  competent  person  our  complex  and 
apparently  unmanageable  civilization  needs.  It  is  in  some 
ways  easier  to  build  a  rudimentary  audio-visual  aids  de- 
partment into  a  well  staffed,  well-stocked  department 
than  to  make  that  fairly  mature  department  achieve  full 
utilization  In  the  classroom.  After  all,  the  test  of  edu- 
cational progress  is  the  same  as  the  test  of  civilization 
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PAUL   C.    REED,    Choirman.    and    F.    DEAN    McCLUSKY    (Pictures   and    histories   above) 


IRVING  C.   BOERLIN 

Aiidio-Vhual    Aids 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


■  B.A.  Central  Washington  College 
of  Education.  M.A.  University  of 
Chicago,  and  now  in  resident  study 
for  Doctorate.  Teacher  of  Social 
Science  in  public  schools  of  Wa- 
pato,  Washington,  and  Ellensburg, 
Washington.  General  Education 
Board  Fellow,  Motion  Pictu  e  Pro- 
ject of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sum- 
mer Session  Instr  uctcr  in  audio- 
visual education.  Madison  Colleg  j, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  and  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Training  Aids  Of- 
ficer, U.S.  Navy,  for  three  and  a 
half  years  during  World  War  II. 
Numerous  writings  published  (1938 
to  1946)  in  Washington  Education 
Journal  ("Experimenting  with  Visual 
Aids'"  I933J.  "Audio-Visual  Resour- 
ces'" 1941).  Virginia  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation ("Virginia's  New  Audio- Vis- 
ual Program"  1941),  Adult  Educa- 
tion Bulletin  of  the  N.E.A.  ("Ameri- 
canization Visualized"  1940),  Saj 
and  Hear  ("An  Instructional  Ma- 
terials Center  for  the  Teaches 
College"  1945),  School  Executive 
("Case  for  a  Teaching  Aids  De 
velopment  Center"  1945),  N.E.A. 
Journal  ("Virginia  Steps  Out  h 
Audio-Visual        Education"        194  6), 


■  B.S.  in  Engineering,  and  Grad- 
uate work  in  Education al  Psycholo- 
gy, Pennsylvania  State  College.  Sup- 
ervisor of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in 
Central  Extension  Division,  in 
Charge  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  Li- 
brary, and  Business  Manager  of 
Psychological  Cinema  Register,  all 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Mem- 
ber of  Audio- Visual  Committee  of 
National  University  Extension  As- 
sociation. Advisory  Editor  of  Visual 
Aids,  Popular  Science  Publishers. 
President  of  Educational  Film  Li- 
brary Association.  Second  Vice- 
President  of  Film  Council  of  Ameri- 
ca. Vice-Chairman  of  Photographic 
Industry  Co-ordinating  Committee. 
Has  published  articles  In  Penn  State 
Engineer.  Penn  State  Extension 
News,  Proceedings  of  the  1,946 
Summer  School  of  the  Engineering 
Drawing  Division  of  the  American 
Assocl-^tion  for  Engineering  Educa- 
■lion,    School    Executive. 


JAMES  W.  BROWN 

School   of   Education 
University   of   Chicago 

School  Review  ("A  Study  of  Teacher 
Skills  and  Knowledges  Necessary 
for  the  Use  of  Audi^-VIsual  Aids"). 
Present  position.  State  Supervisor, 
Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Rich- 
mond.    Virginia     (On     leave). 


I+self,  namely,  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  m'nds 
and  hearts  of  men.  The  task  before  us  Is  to  develop  the 
world  citizen,  capable  of  living  in  peace  and  happiness 
at  home  and  abroad.  That  is  the  great  challenge  which 
Audio-Visual  Aids  and  every  other  educational  service 
must  meet.  De  BERNARDIS 

IN  the  past  teaching  has  been  more  of  a  procession 
than  a  profession.  However,  now  that  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  receive  a  professional  salary,  we  can  expect 
to  see  a  more  professional  teaching  job.  Professional 
teaching,  of  course,  demands  professional  tools  and 
equipment.  These  should  include  laboratories  instead  of 
reciting  rooms.  Instead  of  relying  only  on  textbooks,  we 
shall  use  models,  mock-ups,  motion  pictures,  films,  film- 
strips,  slides,  photographs,  exhibits,  recordings,  raoio, 
posters,  charts,  graphs,  and  the  like. 

Professional  teaching  will  necessitate  professional 
training.  This  will  eventually  make  a  marked  change  in 
our  teachers  colleges.  We  shall  have  to  invent  new  ways 
of  in-service  teacher  education.  New  teaching  tools  will 
make  our  job  more  interesting,  more  effective,  more 
rewarding.  Certainly  it  isn't  very  exciting  to  be  teaching 
twentieth-century  children  with   nineteenth-century  tools. 

One  thing  more:  Progress  in  the  next  twenty  five  years 
will  depend  on  the  Educational  Screen  just  as  it  has  de- 
pended on  it  for  the  past  twenty  five  years.  The  future 
looks  very  inviting.  DALE 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


EDGAR   DALE 
School   of   Education 
Ohio  Sfafe  University 

■  A.B.,  A.M.  Unlversi;y  of  North 
Dakota.  Ph.D.  The  University  of  CSi- 
cago.  Seven  years  as  teacher  and 
administrator  in  Public  Schools  of 
North  Da:<ota  and  Illinois  (1921- 
26) .  On  editorial  staff  of  Eastman 
Teaching  Films  (1927).  Since  1929 
on  s.'aff  of  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  Ohio  State  University,  first 
as  Assistant  Professor,  then  Asso- 
ciate   Professor,    now    full    Professor. 

■  8.S.,  M.S.  Oregon  State  College, 
majoring  in  Industrial  Arts  and 
Visual  Education.  Industrial  Arts 
Instructor,  Portland  Public  Schools 
(1936-39).  Chairman,  Industrial  Arts 
Section,  Oregon  Education  Associa- 
tion (1939).  Supervisor,  Department 
of  Audio-Visual  Aids,  Portland  Pub- 
lic Schools  (1939-46).  Instructor  In 
Visual  Aids  at  Summer  Sessions 
at  Oregon  State  College  (1940) 
and  Washington  State  College 
( 1946).  Instructor  at  Oregon  Sys- 
tem of  Higher  Education,  Portland 
(19-11-46).  Officer  in  Charge  of  Im- 
provement of  Instruction  and  Train- 
ing Aid  Section,  Pre-Commlsston- 
ing  Training,  U.S.  Navy,  Norfolk 
(  43-  ,5).  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Training  Aid  Section,  Recruit  Train- 
ing Command,  U.S.  Navy,  Great 
Lakes  (1945).  Chairman,  Visual  Edu- 
cation Section,  Oregon  Education 
Association,  and  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion. Oregon  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  (1946) .  Contributing 
Editor,     Journn'  illation     for 


GARDNER    L.    HART 
>tnierican  Council  on 

Education 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  A.B.  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Graduate     study     at     University     of 

I  Graduate  of  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  (1932).  Graduate 
studies  in  aeronautical  engineering 
and  in  education,  at  Guggenheim 
School  of  Aeronautics,  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  at  University  of  Mary- 
land (1 932-38) .  degree  of  Aero- 
nautical Engineer  (1933).  Taught 
varied  subjects  in  Baltimore  Voca- 
tional School  and  Polytechnic  High 
School  (1934-38),  aviation  courses 
at  University  of  Baltimore  and 
teacher  training  courses  at  Johns 
Hopkins  (1940-41).  Aviation  Con- 
sultant for  Maryland  Aviation  Com- 
mission and  U.S.  A-med  Forces 
Institute  (1941-42).  With  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  as  Aviation  Tech- 
nical Specialist  in  production  of 
over  60  training  films,  with  film- 
strips    and    teacher's    manuals    (1943- 


In  1936  his  long  interest  In  and 
study  of  the  role  of  motion  pic- 
tures brought  invitation  to  speak, 
as  a  Motion  Picture  Specialist,  be- 
fore the  Child  Welfare  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Gene- 
va. Switzerland.  During  World  War 
II,  served  with  various  Government 
Agencies  in  preparation  of  films 
and  other  teaching  aids.  Nationally 
known  as  speaker  on  visual  instruc- 
tion and  motion  pictures,  on  edu- 
cational, social  and  community  pro- 
grams. Served  as  President  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  as  Motion  Picture 
Chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and 
on  Committees  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
Now  a  member  of  National  Com- 
mission on  UNESCO.  Has  written 
continuously  and  extensively  for 
many  publications  on  all  phases  of 
the  visual  field.  Among  his  books 
are  "How  to  Appreciate  Motion 
Pictures",  "The  Content  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture",  "Motion  Pictures  in 
Education".  "Teaching  with  Motion 
Pictures",  "How  to  Read  a  News- 
paper", and  the  newly  published 
"Audio-Visual  Methods  In  Teach- 
ing". 


AMO   DE   BERNARDIS 

AudiO'Visual  Education 
Portland  Public  Schools 

Education  by  Radio.  Graduate  stu- 
dies at  University  of  Oregon  (1942) 
and  at  Washington  State  College 
(1946). 

California  and  at  University  of 
California  af  Los  Angeles.  High 
School  teacher  in  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  (1927-28).  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Audio-Visual  Department  in 
San  Diego  City  Schools  (1928-29) . 
Director  of  the  Visual  Department 
of  Oakland  City  Schools  (1929  to 
1944).  Instructor,  Summer  Sessions, 
Audio-Visual  Instruction,  University 
of  California  (1941-42).  Officer  In 
Charge,  Training  Film  Branch,  Edu- 
cational Section,  U.S.  Navy,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ( 1943-45).  Has  pub- 
lished articles  on  various  aspects 
of  the  audio-visual  field  In  Califor- 
nia Journal  of  Secondary  Education, 
Childhood  Education,  Educational 
Screen.  Radio  and  Film  Guide, 
Scholastic.  Visual  Review,  and  else- 
where. Now  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Motion  Pictures  of  the 
American  Councfl  on  Education, 
and  doina  research  on  motion  pic- 
tures   at    Yale    University. 


A.  J.  ROSENBERG 

Vfsuof    Aids    Editor 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

New  rorii  City 
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IT  is  estimafed  that  sound  projectors  purchased  by 
'  schools  in  the  next  two  years  will  be  twice  the  number 
purchased  in  the  past  ten  years.  A  recent  survey  of 
twenty  nine  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  substantial 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  each  budget  for 
visual  education.  Because  of  increased  sale  of  classroom 
films,  producers  are  increasing  production  budgets. 
There  are  nearly  200  instructional  films  now  in  produc- 
tion. This  far  exceeds  production  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  visual  education,  and  does  not  include  com- 
mercially sponsored  or  free  films. 

Recent  research  proves  that  the  teaching  quality  of 
films  in  the  future  can  be  very  greatly  improved.  More 
research  is  being  done  by  colleges  and  educational  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  than  ever  before.  The  production 
of  filmstrips  and  other  audio-visual  materials  has  reached 
an  all  time  record.  New  types  of  films  are  being  devised 
to  solve  new  educational  problems.  Teachers  will  have 
at  hand  material  hitherto  non-existent.  Such  facts  surely 
indicate  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  in  visual 
education.  HART 

I^INETEEN  forty  seven  is  here.  The  past  five  years  of 
I  ^  development  in  audio-visual  education  is  not  only 
greater  quantitatively  but  also  more  significant  qualita- 
tively than  it  was  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century. 
With  1947  come  new  opportunities  and  new  responsibili- 
ties for  audio-visual  education  leaders.  These  include 
programs  for  the  intensive  utilization  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  the  instructional  process  as  a  major  means 
of  achieving  the  objectives  of  modern  education.  NOEL 
^  UDIO-VISUAL  Education  during  the  war  finally  grew 
'*  out  of  short  pants.  But  its  present  adolescent  ap- 
pearance calls  for  guidance  by  mature  educators  if  it  is 
to  attain  adulthood.  In  the  next  twenty  five  years  let  us 
try  to  make  audio-visual  methods  in  teaching  a  regular 
part  of  teaching  method.  Let  us  help  teachers  use  these 
materials  in  such  a  natural  way  that  they  are  not  identi- 
fiable as  something  "special".  Let  us  hope  that  teachers 
will  soon  have  a  large  repertoire  of  methods. 

Let  us  help  the  film  producers  to  make  better  films  in 
useful  fields,  so  that  teachers  will  have  the  specific  ma- 
terials needed  for  specific  purposes  and,  incidentally,  so 
that  the  film  producers  will  have  a  profitable  and  stable 
business.  Let  us  promote  in  every  way  possible  the  in- 
telligent evaluation  of  films  and  the  wide  publicizing  of 
these  evaluations  among  teachers. 

Let  us  help  in  any  way  we  can  in  the  establishment  of 
good  picture  files  in  school  libraries  and  in  the  creation 
of  good  school  museums.  Let  us  be  ready  for  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  television.  Above  all,  educators  in  the  audio- 
visual field  should  promote  in  the  next  twenty  five  years 
a  full  understanding  among  teachers  of  the  values  of 
audio-visual  materials  in  the  development  of  meaning 
and  in  the  motivation  of  students.  If  we  would  keep 
these  two  objectives  in  mind,  everything  else  would  fall 
into  place.  WENDT 

\]f/  E  need  leaders.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  Audio- 
'^^  Visual  Education  could  arrive  at  today's  broad 
threshold  without  having  more  college  trained  leaders 
ready.  Many  state  departments,  colleges  and  school 
systems  are  looking  desperately  for  men  with  good 
academic  backgrounds,  who  have  specialized  in  this 
field.  Good  men  are  hard  to  find.  Such  men  must  be- 
come available.  WHITE 


FRANCIS  W.  NOEL 

Sfate  Deparfmenf  of 

Bducafion 

Sacramento,  California 

fA.B.  Santa  Barbara  State  Col- 
ge.  A.M.  University  of  Southern 
California.  Taught  in  California 
Schools  (1924-36).  Director.  Audio- 
Visual  Education.  Santa  Barbara 
(1940-42).    Instructor,   Extension  Cour- 


I  After  undergraduate  work  done 
at  Notre  Dame  (i924-2B),  received 
M.A.  at  the  University  of  Detroit 
(1935)  and  Ph.D.  at  Ohio  State 
University  (1941).  Held  successive 
positions  in  Secondary  School  teach- 
ing and  Administration  from  1928 
to  1943.  Made  extensive  survey  of 
audio-visual  programs  in  ten  Euro- 
pean countries  from  February  to 
September,  1939.  Was  a  member 
of  faculty,  Wayne  University,  from 
1940  to  1947.  Coordinator  of  Visual. 
Radio  and  Safety  Education  in  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools  from  1943  to 
1947.  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  "See  and  Hear"  from  its  begin- 
ning in  September,  1945.  His  pres- 
ent connection  is  as  Educational 
Director  for  Teaching  Films,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  His  published  ma- 
terial includes  numerous  articles 
on     various     phases     of     the     audio- 


PAUL  R.   WENDT 
Audio-Visual   Education 
University  of  Minnesota 

■  B.A.     Harvard     University.     M.A. 
University    of    Minnesota,    where    he 


■  A.B.  Phillips  University  (1936). 
M.S.  in  Psychology,  University  of 
Oklahoma  (1941).  Graduate  study 
af  University  of  Chicago  and  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  to  study  the 
principles,  practices  and  policies 
of  Adult  Education,  a  group  of 
representatives  from  various  educa- 
tional organizations.  Critical  Read- 
er for  Coronet  Instructional  Films. 
During  the  War.  Training  Aids  Of- 
ficer with  the  Marine  Corps  and 
served  overseas  with  the  Fifth  Ma- 
rine Division.  Joined  University  of 
Oklahoma  staff  as  Instructor  in 
Prison  Education,  while  working  on 
Master's  degree.  For  two  years 
Supervisor  of  the  statewide  Museum 
Service.  Secretary  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  Oklahoma 
Education  Association.  National 
Chairman,  Local  Council  Commit- 
tee, of  the  Film  Council  of  America. 
Contributes  articles  regularly  to  vari- 
ous magazines  as  a  specialist  in 
visual      education.      Now      '\i     Assis- 
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ses  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  in  Sum- 
mer School  of  U.S.C.,  In  charge  of 
Audio-Visual  Workshop,  first  in  that 
area.  ConsuHant  In  Audio-Visual 
at  Occidental  College  (1945).  In 
1942,  assigned  to  survey  need  for 
naval  training  aids.  Under  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  developed 
Training  Aids  Utilization  and  Evalu- 
ation program  (1944).  Sent  to  Lon- 
don by  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
as  Audio-Visual  Consultant  at  Con- 
ference of  Allied  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation. Working  closely  with  Min- 
isters and  the  British  Film  Institute, 
saw  audio-visual  developments 
throughout  England  and  Scotland 
(1944).  In  April  1945,  appointed 
Chief  of  Division  of  Audio-Visual 
Education  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education.  Program 
stresses  pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  training,  development  of 
:ounty  audio-visual  departments,  and 
radio  in  education.  Author  of  "Pro- 
jecting Motion  Pictures  In  the  Class- 
room", distributed  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  numerous 
articles  in  collaboration  with  Eliz- 
abeth    Goudy     Noel. 


visual 
sionat 


ARTHUR   STENIUS 

leaching  Films  Inc. 

New  York  City 

field     In    educational    profes- 
journals. 


is  now  completing  his  Ph.D.  Active 
in  audio-visual  education  for  past 
16  years.  On  staff  of  University 
Film  Foundation  at  Harvard.  Joined 
staff,  St.  Paul  Institute's  Visual 
Education  Department,  serving  all 
St.  Paul's  Schools  (1933).  In  1935. 
appointed  Production  and  Research 
Manager  of  the  Visual  Education 
Service,  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  on  teaching  staff  of  General 
College.  Director  of  Audio-Visual 
Education  Service  since  1941.  Studied 
production  methods  In  Hollywood 
and  New  York  as  General  Education 
Board  Fellow  (1937-38).  Production 
Manager  of  Rockefeller  film  pro- 
duction experiment  In  the  Visual 
Education  Service,  University  of 
Minnesota  (1938-41).  Since  1941 
member  of  the  faculty.  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, teaching  the  courses  In 
Visual  Education.  Miscellaneous 
writings   in  educational   publications. 


THURMAN  J.  WHITE 
Audio-Visual   Education 
University  of  Oklahoma 

tant  Director  of  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  Head 
of  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
under    the    Extension    Division. 
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CORDIAL  AND  COMFORTING 


WE  are  pardonably  proud  fo  print  below  some 
of  the  communications  received  from  out- 
standing figures  in  the  field  anent  our  Silver 
Anniversary.  They  were  addressed,  by  custom,  to 
the  Editor  but  they  are,  expressly  and  unmistakably, 
messages  to  the  entire  staff.  We  would  naturally 
resent  the  accusation,  even  the  implication,  that  the 
magazine  is  or  ever  was  a  "one  man  job".  As  such, 
Educational  Screen  would  never  have  survived  nor 
been  long  remembered.    Most  of  the  burden  was 


and  is  borne  by  the  loyal,  tireless  personnel  de- 
voted to  the  ideal  of  an  ever  better  Educational 
Screen. 

On  behalf,  then,  of  this  entire  personnel,  past 
and  present,  numbering  by  scores  through  the  years, 
the  Editor  accepts  with  grateful  appreciation  these 
heartening  words  of  approval  and  goodwill  from 
our  colleagues  in  the  great  and  growing  audio- 
visual field  of  American  education. 

NLG 


i 


N  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  the  December  issue  will 
round  out  Volume  XXV  of  The  Educational  Screen, 
allow  me  to  offer  sincere  congratulations  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  quarter  century  of  solid  achievement.  To  you 
as  Editor-in-Chief  the  silver  anniversary  will  represent  a 
personal  triumph  of  no  mean  proportions;  to  those  whom 
the  Screen  has  served  the  date  will  stand  as  a  shining 
mile-post  along  the  road  of  progress  and  improvement. 
Amidst  the  ruck  of  educational  journals,  the  Screen 
has  managed  to  preserve  its  uniqueness  of  character. 
The  service  which  it  has  rendered  has  not  been  dupli- 
cated by  any  other  journal.  In  a  specialized  field,  replete 
with  fads  and  faddists,  the  Screen  has  held  a  straight 
course  toward  the  one  significant  goal — the  improve- 
ment of  educational  practices.  To  the  Screen,  its  editors 
and  staff,  best  wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Twenty-Five 
Years!  WARD  C.  BOWEN,  Chief 

Bureau  of  Radio  and  Visual  Aids 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  N  honor  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  The  Educational  Screen 
'  we  shall  invite  all  teachers  in  our  twelve  secondary 
schools  to  share  in  a  celebration  during  January.  A 
bound  volume  of  The  Educational  Screen,  a  recent  issue, 
will  be  placed  on  display  in  the  library  of  each  school. 
It  will  also  be  the  feature  attraction  of  a  set  of  travelling 
libraries.  Each  box  contains  samples  of  other  periodicals 
in  the  field,  other  magazines  giving  space  to  our  prob- 
lems, and  a  variety  of  catalogues. 

We  shall  invite  teachers  to  observe  the  ever-broaden- 
ing scope  of  visual  education  as  shown  historically  by 
these  publications.  We  shall  urge  our  leaders  in  educa- 
tion to  try  to  envision  even  greater  contributions  which 
are  destined  for  the  future  if  all  of  us  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  children. 

HENRY    E.   CHILDS,   Supervisor 
Nature    Study   and   Visual    Education 
Providence    Public   Schools 

IN  checking  our  back  files  of  The  Educational  Screen 
I  notice  that  with  the  December  1946  issue  you  have 
completed  twenty  five  years  of  publication.  Congratula- 
tions to  the  Staff  of  Educational  Screen  and  to  its  editor- 
in-chief.  Nelson  L.  Greene,  for  a  great  contribution  to 
education.  In  the  editorial  section  of  Volume  I ,  Number  I , 
dated  January  1922,  is  the  following  statement:  "This 
magazine  intends  to  get  at  the  truth  about  visual  educa- 
tion— in  all  its  phases  and  in  its  broadest  aspects — and 
serve  it  up  in  a  form  palatable  to  thinking  Americans". 
The  staff  of  Educational  Screen  has  kept  its  promise 
through  its  twenty-five  years,  and  education  has  profited. 


Throughout  the  golden  twenties,  the  depressing  thir- 
ties, and  the  early  war-torn  forties,  the  Educational 
Screen  has  given  us  leadership.  We  know  that  it  will 
continue  to  give  leadership  through  the  late  reconstruc- 
tion forties  and  into  what  we  all  hope  will  be  the  peace- 
ful fifties.  Thanks,  for  the  years  of  devotion  and  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  visual  education.  It  has  been  a  job 
well  done. 

LEE  W.   COCHRANE,   Executive  Assistant 

Extension  Division 

The  State  University  of  Iowa 

r\URING  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  life  The 
^^  Educational  Screen  has  made  a  pioneer  contribution 
to  the  whole  field  of  instructional  materials.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  influence  of  the  journal  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  will  be  even  greater.  Please  accept  my 
personal  congratulations  on  your  excellent  work  as  Editor, 
and  my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

STEPHEN  M.  COREY 
Department  of   Education 
The    University    of   Chicago 

ON  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Visual  Education  Dealers,  I  want  to  extend  our 
sincere  congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  the  occassion 
of  your  25th  Anniversary.  Your  span  of  leadership  in 
visual  education  has  seen  its  growth  from  little  more  than 
an  idea  to  its  present  acceptance  as  a  standard  tool  for 
education  and  information. 

The  visual  education  dealers  of  the  United  States  are 
proud  to  call  you  our  friend.  We  look  to  you  and  the 
magazine  for  many  more  years  of  leadership. 

BERNARD    A     COUSINO 
President  of  NAVED 
Toledo,  Ohio 

JANUARY  marks  completion  of  a  quarter-century  of 
meritorious  service  in  the  audio-visual  field  by  Edu- 
cational Screen.  This,  therefore,  is  an  occasion  for  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  for  work  well  done — for  pio- 
neering and  leading  the  way,  not  just  reflecting  the 
Status  Quo.  Educational  Screen  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  very  constructive  influence  during  the  crucial 
formative  stages  in  the  development  of  audio-visual  in- 
struction and  for  its  contributions  in  elevating  audio- 
visual materials  a  big  step  further  toward  recognition 
as  an  integral  part  of  formal  instructional  materials.  Best 
wishes  for  continued  success. 

VERNON  G.  DAMERON,  Director 

Division   of  Audio-Visual   Instructional   Service 

National  Education  Association 
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AS  a  diligent  reader  of  Educational  Screen  I  note 
that  the  Decennber  1946  issue  completes  the 
twenty-fifth  year.  This  is  an  accomplishnnent  of  which  you 
can  be  justly  proud,  and  a  service  which  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  My  congratulations  to  you  personally,  to 
the  staff,  and  to  Educational  Screen  in  its  own  right,  for 
unquestioned  leadership  in  the  field,  charting  the  visual 
education  movement  to  numerous  progressively  worth- 
while goals. 

While  the  Screen  has  been  of  untold  value  for  years 
past  to  me  and  my  classes — each  student  has  his  own 
copy — it  has  been  your  intimate  personal  assistance 
which  has  been  most  appreciated.  The  same  holds  for 
staff  members.  Should  I  write — "I  have  a  problem,  Miss 
Baker",  or  "Miss  Hoffman,  here  is  a  situation" — there 
has  always  been  a  ready  response  with  possible  solutions. 
I  look  with  confidence  for  continued  assistance  and 
guidance  from  Educational  Screen.  Together  with  my 
congratulations  go  my  best  wishes  for  continued  cuccess 
in  the  years  ahead. 

WILBER   EMMERT,  Director 

Audio-Visual  Instruction 

Indiana    (Pa.)    State    Teachers   College 

MAY  I  congratulate  you  and  the  members  of  your 
staff  as  you  enter  a  new  quarter-csni'ury  at  the  helm 
of  Educational  Screen.  You  have  contributed  more  than 
any  other  single  voice  to  the  sound  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  audio-visual  field.  May  I  wish  you  continued 
success  in  the  years  to  come! 

R.     BOYD     GUNNING,     Director 
Extension     Divis'on 
University    of    Oklahoma 

HEN  an  employee  has  labored  diligently  and  faith- 


w 


fully  for  twenty-five  years  for  one  employer,  It 
is  customary  to  present  him  with  a  token  of  appreciation. 
Educational  Screen  has  given  its  readers  full  measure, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has  served  the  audio-visual  teaching  field  in 
a  most  laudable  manner.  The  reward  is  more  satisfying 
than  the  usual  bauble  given  to  the  employee,  for  yours 
has  been  the  joy  of  seeing  to  maturity  a  movement 
which  has  helped  to  vitalize  American  education.  Further- 
more, the  future  is  yours,  the  greatest  joys  lie  ahead. 
May  your  Golden  Anniversary  find  Educational  Screen 
still  vigorous  and  full  of  life,  still  fighting  the  good  fight 
in  a  worthy  cause. 

WILLIAM  H.  HARTLEY,  Chairman 
Audio-Visual   Aids  Committee 
National  Council  vor  Social  Studies 
State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Maryland 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  the  successful  completion  of 
the  first  quarter-century  of  service  to  the  Audio- 
Visual  Education  field.  Others  may  come  and  go,  but  we, 
who  have  been  in  the  "Cause"  since  the  early  twenties, 
know  that  The  Educational  Screen  will  continued  to  bring 
us  the  top  news  in  Audio-Visual  Education  month  after 
month. 

The  field   is   expanding   so   rapidly   now   that  we   shall 

continue  to  need  your  sane  leadership,  even  more  than 

in  the  past,  to  help  keep  us  moving  forward  on  a   well 

balanced    program    on    all   fronts.    May    we    express    our 

belief  that  your  Silver  Jubilee   means  continuance  of  a 

Sterling    Silver    Service   for   the    next  twenty-five    years. 

HARRY    H.   HAWORTH,    Head    Supervisor 

Audio-Visual  and  Library  Service 

Pasadena  City  Schools 


SINCE  this  month  marks  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Educational 
Screen  it  is  a  pleasure  to  send  congratulations.  From 
1922  to  1947  is  a  long  span  of  epoch-making  years.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  what  the  problems  of  1922  were,  they 
seem  so  far  away.  Audio-Visual  Education  was  truly  a 
pioneer  activity  at  that  time.  From  then  until  now.  Edu- 
cational Screen,  under  your  fine  editorial  leadership,  has 
shared  the  vicissitudes  through  depression,  war,  and  pros- 
perity. During  the  twenty-five  years,  quite  naturally,  other 
magazines  have  appeared  in  the  field,  but  the  "Screen"  is 
still  the  leader.  Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era.  "Visual  education  is  the  modern  way  to  educate", 
in  the  words  of  Eric  Johnston,  "it  is  fascinating  to  watch 
its  progress  unfold".  I  offer  best  wishes  to  Educational 
Screen  and  to  Nelson  L.  Greene  for  increased  success 
and  achievement  down  the  years. 

JAMES    S.    KINDER,    Director 
PCW   Film   Service 
Pittsburgh 

PLEASE  accept  my  sincere  best  wishes  as  you  begin  the 
twenty-sixth  year  in  the  life  of  The  Educational 
Screen.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  in  this  field  for 
many  years.  As  I  look  back  now,  it  has  been  a  great  ex- 
perience. Paralleling  my  own  activities  have  been  the 
development  of  your  publication  and  your  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  audio-visual  aids.  Your  first  issue,  January 
1922,  is  beside  me  as  I  write.  Going  through  it  again, 
one  realizes  how  far  the  field  has  developed  in  this  quar- 
ter-century. If  and  when  I  finish  my  first  twenty-five  years 
in  audio-visual  aids,  I  sincerely  hope  I  may  look  back  with 
the  same  satisfaction  that  I  feel  you  should  experience  in 
knowing  that  yours  has  been  a  job  well  done. 

HAROLD  L.  KOOSER,  Director 
Visual  Instruction  Service 
Iowa   State   College 

FROM  1922  to  1947— a  lifetime  lies  between!  I  con- 
gratulate you  as  one  of  your  oldest  friends,  and  as 
one  of  your  oldest  contributors  dating  back  to  the  days 
when  the  magazine  was  hardly  more  than  a  6"  by  9" 
pamphlet  without  a  single  illustration.  The  story  of  the 
growth  of  Educational  Screen  is  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  realism  in  education.  We  older  men,  with  you  as  the 
old  stand-by  and  loyal  supporter,  can  be  proud  to  pass 
along  to  the  younger  generation  the  hard-won  results 
of  pioneering  experimentation  and  persistence.  They — 
the  new  generation  of  post-war  America — are  the  in- 
heritors of  our  unfulfilled  renown. 

I  have  tried  to  make  Film  and  Radio  Guide  a  con- 
comitant to  Educational  Screen  and,  as  you  know,  have 
always  tried  to  be  helpful  rather  than  competitive,  cov- 
ering angles  and  groups  not  reached  by  any  other  pub- 
lication. More  power  to  you  and  to  Educational  Screen 
at  the  threshold  of  your  second  quarter-century. 

WILLIAM    LEWIN,    Publisher   &   Editor 

Film  and  Radio  Guide 

172    Renner   Ave.,    Newark,    N.   J. 

I  am  delighted  to  send  greetings  to  Educational  Screen 
on  the  occasion  of  its  Silver  Jubilee  Birthday  An- 
niversary. As  life  and  training  for  life  become  more  com- 
plicated, the  need  for  good  visual  materials  and  their 
proper  use  becomes  more  necessary.  Motion  pictures,  for 
example,  can  cut  through  to  essentials,  speed  the  learn- 
ing processes,  and  help  the  new  generation  find  the  high 
road  for  mankind. 
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I  have  no+ed  through  this  last  quarter-century  the  un- 
deniable influence  which  the  editors  of  Educational 
Screen  have  exercised  in  speeding  up  these  learning 
processes.  By  aiming  constantly  at  a  goal  of  dual  service 
— to  industry  and  to  education — they  also  have  achieved 
for  the  magazine  an  enviable  position  of  leadership.  May 
your  good   work  continue   with   ever  increasing   success! 

CHESTER  A.  LINDSTROM,  Chief 
Motion  Picture  Service 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,    D.   C. 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  Educational  Screen  upon 
a  quarter-century  of  progress  and  service  to  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  United  States.  I  congratulate 
you  and  your  staff  upon  your  constantly  improving  pub- 
lication. The  Screen  asserts  real  leadership  in  this  very 
important  field  of  education. 

FRED   S.   MONTGOMERY,   Director 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 
University  of  Kansas 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  The  Educational  Screen  as 
you  round  out  your  first  quarter  of  a  century!  The 
Educational  Screen  has  grown  in  acceptance  and  use- 
fulness through  the  years.  You  have  faithfully  and  ef- 
fectively sponsored  every  worthwhile  leader  and  every 
worthwhile  movement  in  this  field.  We  know  that  your 
sustained  efforts  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  re- 
markable advance  during  these  twenty-five  years  in  the 
use  of  the  audio  and  the  visual.  We  bespeak  for  The 
Educational  Screen  a  great  future  in  a  great  cause. 

C.  R.  REAGAN,  President 

The     Film     Council    of    America 

12th   at   Lamar,    Austin,    Texas 

ACROSS  the  years  which  saw  the  growth  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids,  from  playthings  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
to  necessary  teaching  tools  in  the  hands  of  many,  Educa- 
tional Screen  has  been  a  strong  and  sober  influence. 
Those  were  difficult  years,  when  support  was  feeble  and 
scattered,  when  only  the  perseverance  of  a  handful  of 
zealots  brought  about  the  general  acceptance  and  use 
of  these  teaching  tools.  The  Educational  Screen  was  out- 
standing to  these  few  in  its  assistance  in  carrying  their 
cause  to  educators  everywhere.  It  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  professional  journal  for  the  field,  reflecting 
the  best  in  thinking  and  practice  of  educators  in  the 
use  of  teaching  aids. 

Now,  looking  into  the  future  of  wiser  employment  of 
the  audio-visual  tool,  we  still  look  to  the  Screen  as  our 
professional  journal.  Please  accept  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  its  twenty-fifth  birthday  and  my  sincere 
wishes  that  the  next  twenty-five  years  may  give  you  as 
much  satisfaction  of  accomplishment  as  you  have  surely 

had  in  the  past.  CURTIS  REID    Head 

Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
Oregon  State  System  of  Education 
Corvallis,  Oregon 

MY  sincere  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  Educational  Screen.  This  publi- 
cation has  documented  the  progress  of  visual  methods 
in  teaching  in  a  valuable,  consistent  way  over  the  years. 
Accept  my  best  wishes  and  my  hope  that  you  will  keep 
up  the  good  work.  DAVID    E.    STROM     Director 

'^  ^  Audio-Visual    Aids    Center 

The   University  of  Connecticut 


SO  you  are  starting  Volume  XXVj  of  the  Screen!  As 
one  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  this  whole  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  the  growth  of  the  maga- 
zine through  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  last  quarter- 
century.  I  want  to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations,  to 
you  individually  and  to  the  magazine,  on  your  great  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  of  interest  in  this  field. 

For  years  The  Educational  Screen  was  the  only  maga- 
zine devoted  exclusively  to  audio-visual  instruction,  and 
it  furnished  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  were  strug- 
gling to  promote  the  spread  of  information  and  better 
utilization  of  visual  aids.  It  has  continued  to  grow  along 
with  the  tide  of  increasing  interest — I  know,  for  I  have 
read  it  straight  through  the  years.  Now  it  is  better  than 
ever  before  and  to  you  and  your  devoted  staff  goes  the 
credit.  You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  maga- 
zine and  your  accomplishment  in  making  it  what  it  is. 
All  good  wishes  for  continued  success! 

LELIA  TROLINGER,  Director 
Bureau  of  Visual  .  Instruction 
University   of  Colorado 

HEARTIEST  felicitations  to  The  Educational  Screen  for 
twenty-five  years  of  efficiency  and  excellence  in  pro- 
moting work  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education.  As  a 
distributor,  this  Division  has  received  great  benefit  from 
your  publication  with  its  timely  news  and  reports  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  to  which  It  is  devoted.  We  are  wishing 
you  continued  great  success  throughout  the  years  to  come. 

J.   C.   WARDLAW,    Direclor 
University  System   of  Georgia 
Atlanta 

AND  THREE  TELEGRAMS  ARRIVING 
JUST  AHEAD  OF  DEADLINE 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  Educational  Screen  on 
twenty-five  years  of  service  to  audic-visual  educa- 
tion. The  contribution  which  Educrt'onal  Screen  has 
made  and  is  making  to  the  field  is  of  inestimable  value. 

BRUCE   A.   FINDLAY 
Assistant     Superintendent 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  the  entire  staff  of  Educa- 
tional Screen  on  this  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
You  have  contributed  richly  through  your  magazine  to 
the  advancement  of  audio-visual  techniques  in  the  field 
of  education.  You  have  provided  an  invaluable  record 
of  their  growth  during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  As  you 
have  struggled  for  this  cause  during  infancy,  greater 
challenges  and  opportunities  will  be  offered  for  your 
continued  leadership  in  maturity. 

CHARLES  F.  MILNER 
Associate  Director 
Extension    Division 
University    of    North    Carolina 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  Educational  Screen  for 
twenty-five  years  of  splendid  leadership  in  the  field 
of  audio-visual  education.  The  Screen  has  been  consis- 
tent in  its  high  educational  policy  and  character.  It  has 
encouraged  new  movements  in  its  field,  has  been  open 
to  pioneers,  has  helped  teachers  and  administrators,  and 
has  been  a  dependable  source  of  information.  Best  wishes 
to  the  Screen  for  another  century  of  leadership,  from  one 
who  has  received  it  from  its  first  issue. 

E.  WINIFRED  CRAWFORD,  Director 
Audio-Visual    Education 
Montclair    Public   Schools 
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Horizon  Unlimited 


Vigorous  comments  on  the  proven  values  of  films  in  teach- 
ing,  on  improvements  needed,  and  on  future  potentialities. 


ALTHOUGH  still  unappreciated  in  some  quar- 
ters, a  vast  new  avenue  to  learning  has  been 
opened  to  the  generations  of  today  through, 
screen  jirojection.  Today  the  visual  program  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  universal ;  even  the  i^iost  iso- 
lated communities  of  the  present  can  see  and  'hear  the 
wonders  of  all  the  w-orld.  including  scientific  experi- 
ments performed  with  unfailing  accuracy,  imaginary 
journeys  into  distant  lands,  sporadic  acquaintance  with 
their  peoples,  stratospheric  ascensions  for  weather 
data,  the  findings  of  astronomy, — an  unlimited  horizon 
of  activities  of  the  entire  universe. 


Roman  history  is  vitalized  in  the   British   Information 
Services  film  production,  "Julius  Caesar." 


The  recent  war  has  yielded  many  lessons  in  this  new 
science,  lessons  of  inestimable  value,  first  to  the  Armed 
Forces  and  now  to  the  educators  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. Experiences  gained  in  the  training  of  Army 
and  Navy  personnel  forecast  a  vastly  widened  use  of 
films  for  educational  purposes  in  the  post-war  period. 
Expanded  use  of  films,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
America,  as  Vice-President  Rose  of  Victor  Animato- 
graph  has  pointed  out.    He  says : 

"To  understand  the  power  of  films,  properly  used, 
you  need  only  to  picture  what  Russia  was  like  before 
Hitler  invaded  it.  It  was  a  loosely  knit  group  of 
peojiles  and  tribes,  ranging  from  the  White  Russians 
on  the  west  to  the  Tartars  and  Mongolians  on  the 
east.  Some  were  merely  wandering  nomads.  The}' 
spoke  more  than  forty  distinct  languages ;  and  there 
were  countless  dialects.  When  the  crisis  came,  there 
was  only  one  universal  language — pictures.  Sound 
films  were  made ;  local  and  tribal  languages  were 
dubbed  in.  They  were  used  to  put  over  the  story,  to 
build  solidity  and  morale,  and  to  show  how  to  build 
and  use  war  equipment.  It  was  the  most  startling 
mass  education  of  a  vast  and  scattered  peo])le  that  is 
known  in  the  hi.story  of  the  world. 


KENNETH  W.  YOUNG 

Director,  Visual  Education 

High  School,  Brookville,  Ind. 

"While  this  was  going  on  in  Russia,  the  United 
.States  was  taking  youth  from  hills  and  farms,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them,  and  making  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
technicians  out  of  them  with  whirlwind  swiftness — 
through  the  use  of  films.  In  a  large  measure  there  is 
sheer  magic  in  it ;  and  what  the  .^rmy  and  Navy  can 
do,  industry  can  do.  Visual  education  has  advanced 
in  recent  years,  but  wartime  services  have  speeded  it 
up  and  made  its  potentialities  realized  almost  over 
night.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  things  that  has  come 
out  of  this  war  and  a  mighty  factor  in  the  success 
of  our  Arms." 

It  has  been  said,  and  jirobably  there  is  truth  in  it, 
that  Germany  and  her  allies  were  ahead  of  us  in  the 
use  of  the  film  for  visual  education  and  propaganda 
prior  to  the  war.  Before  1939.  Germany  had  been 
a  big  user  of  projecting  equipment;  while  we  in 
America,  in  the  van  of  mechanical  development  of  pic- 
ture machinery,  were  occu])ied  with  other  things.  Our 
])r(ifessional  motion  picture  industry,  meaning  Holly- 
wood, was  tops.  Our  money  was  spent  on  theatrical 
]Mctures  with  abandon.  Our  market  for  these  show- 
films  was  the  entire  world. 

We  had  developed  and  standardized  industrial  films 
and  were  using  them  ;  but  our  use  of  them  was  far 
ditTerent  from  that  employed  by  our  rival  nations.  Our 
])rogram  did  not  include  the  use  of  propaganda,  be- 
cause we  were  little  interested  in  developing  a  global 
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The  "Army  Nurse"  administering  treatment. 
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propaganda.  IJowever,  all  this  was  changed  with  the 
onset  of  the  War.  It  was  not  long  until  we  realized 
that  we  had  to  tell  the  story  of  our  republican  form 
of  government  to  the  world  if  we  wished  to  keep  it 
and  have  it  survive.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  film  soon 
became  a  sort  of  public  utility.  If  propaganda  were 
necessary,  then  why  not  mass  propaganda?  Hence, 
the  industrial  film  has  been  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Xation's  danger,  its  ability  to  unite  and  cooperate, 
to  130,000,000  peoiile.  It  has  been  used  to  sell  Bonds 
in  War  Bond  Drives  ;  shown  to  groups  in  clubs,  schools 
and  factories,  where  certain  specific  attitudes  have 
been  molded  and  directed. 

As  a  personal  illustration  to  prove  the  value  of  films, 
might  I  describe  the  e-xjierience  in  my  own  community. 
During  the  War  Bond  Drives  ju.st  past,  we  were  a 
part  of  a  county  wide  organization.  \Ve  had  a  County 
Finance  Committee  and  a  County  Chairman,  whose 
job  it  was  to  provide  stimulation  for  the  purchasing  of 
War  I?onds.  The  County  Chairman  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  keep  each  of  the  communities  informed  as  to 
their  record  of  ])urchases. 

There  were  times  when  these  purchases,  especially 
of  Series  E  Bonds,  lagged  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  feared  that  we  would  fall  far  below  our  quota. 
Partly  as  an  experiment,  and  partly  in  desperation,  it 
was  decided  to  instigate  a  sort  of  rally  in  each  com- 
munity on  various  dates.  We  secured  three  govern- 
ment films  entitled  It's  Your  America,  The  Fleet  That 
Came  To  Stay,  and  Army  Nurse. 

Thus  equipped  with  these  films  and  our  school  pro- 
jector, the  County  Chairman  and  I  began  our  jour- 
neys to  attend  each  of  these  rallies,  where  we  showed 
these  films  and  gave  "pep  talks."  We  were  certain 
that  there  were  a  great  many  individuals  who  heard 
our  words  and  statistics,  but  who  understood  little  of 
what  we  said ;  we  were  just  as  certain,  however,  that 
there  was  no  individual  in  our  many  audiences  who 
did  not  get  much   from  the  pictures  that  we  showed 
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A  scene  from  "The  Fleet  That  Came  to  Stay." 


Films  like  the   USOE   subjects   on    Machine    Shop   Work 
(released  by  Castle  Films)  adeptly  teach  skills. 

on  the  screen.  \\  hen  the  last  rally  was  over,  the  last 
.statistic  given,  and  the  last  film  shown  for  the  last 
time,  the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.  After  a  care- 
ful checkup,  it  was  found  that  our  county  had  far 
exceeded  its  quota  in  the  purchases  of  all  series.  We 
have  no  way  of  proving  just  how  much  influence  our 
films  had  in  the  final  analysis,  but  we  do  feel  confident 
that  they  played  a  great  role. 

For  ten  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  1  had  tried  to  teach  the  horrors  and  realism  of 
war  to  boys  and  girls  in  my  classes  in  the  study  of 
history,  and  yet  all  of  my  words  were  as  naught,  when 
compared  to  the  results  obtained  from  one  reel  of  film 
displaying  the  invasion  of  Okinawa  in  all  its  reality. 
The  students  lived  the  battle  in  each  of  its  terrible 
stages ;  they  breathed  the  smoke-laden  air,  and 
squirmed  beneath  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  Theirs 
were  not  the  exj^eriences  gleaned  from  the  printed 
page ;  the  words  "heat,"  "stench,"  "danger,"  "pain," 
and  "death"  were  not  just  .so  many  black  symbols  on  a 
white  page  of  a  book.  In  their  adolescent  minds,  they 
lived  and  breathed  at  the  side  of  the  Yank  when  he 
left  behind  the  comparative  safety  of  the  Landing 
Barge ;  they  splashed  with  him  when  he  waded  the 
waters  to  the  shore :  they  climbed  with  him  up  the 
bullet-ridden  banks  and  into  the  mouths  of  the  enemy 
cannon.  They  felt  the  sting  and  i)ain  of  the  machine- 
gun  bullet  that  ripped  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  of 
that  >Jew  England  farmer  boy :  they  mourned  with 
that  Texas  cowboy  whose  buddy  step])ed  on  a  land 
mine.  For  eleven  minutes  those  students  were  a  part 
of  that  battle,  completely  absorbed  in  the  drama  por- 
trayed before  them.  This  was  realism  to  them — realis- 
tic, untouched,  and  unbiased — this  was  a  lesson.  This 
was  visual  education  through  the  use  of  films. 

Visual  education  is  now  becoming  an  important  and 
integral  factor  in  the  general  curriculum  of  modern 
educational  institutions.  Its  true  worth  is  now  widely 
recognized  by  eminent  educators.  Those  who  know 
the  full  success  of  etTective  teaching  aids  in  our  schools 
are  foremost  among  its  proponents.  Thousands  of 
excellent  teaching  films  are  making  possible  this  new 
branch  of  pedagogy ;  and  with  their  use  a  new  interest 
is  being  kindled  in  the  often  reluctant  minds  of  stu- 
dents.    Their  learning  materials  are  coming  to  them 
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ill  a  way  that  they  can  iiiKlerstaiid  and  interjiret  to 
their  own  comprehension.  For  example,  it  has  been 
found  that  basic  essentials  of  languages  can  be  taught 
in  a  matter  of  weeks,  that  knowledge  of  subjects  far 
beyond  the  textbook  comprehension  of  the  student  can 
be  imparted  with  the  aid  of  sound  pictures;  that  ma- 
terial and  courses  which  formerly  took  up  hours  of 
ordinary  teaching  time  can  be  covered  even  more 
thoroughly,  and  in  less  time,  with  proper  animated 
visual  assistance. 

The  motion  picture  can  create.  It  is  itself  a  coopera- 
tive creation.  Through  the  imaginations  of  coopera- 
ting producers  we  can  glimpse  the  world  of  the  future, 
of  the  inanimate,  even  of  the  invisible.  It  revives  the 
Past  in  the  Present  in  a  true  and  living  atmosphere. 
It  arouses  George  Washington  from  the  photograph  on 
the  printed  page,  and  allows  him  to  walk  through  the 
fields  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  plantation  and  into  the  halls 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  It  brings  to  life  the 
bust  of  Julius  Caesar  and  lets  him  tremble  again  in 
fear  of  the  Ides  of  March.  Through  the  magic  of  the 
film,  the  mysteries  of  the  oceans'  depths  are  no  longer 
mysteries,  nor  are  the  heavens  only  a  source  of  won- 
der to  us. 

The  motion  picture  is  an  adept,  accurate  and  speedy 
method  of  teaching  many  skills.  The  firm  which  can 
develop  and  produce  acceptable  consumer  goods  will 
outstrip  competition.  The  old  system  of  "keep  on  try- 
ing until  you  get  it"  builds  production  slowly.  Com- 
bined with  short  daily  sessions  of  on-the-job  exper- 
ience, movies  provide  the  ideal  "running  start"  for  new 
workers  in  developing  skills.  People  do  better  work 
when  they  know  why  it  must  be  done.  Motion  pic- 
tures can  explain  that  to  employees  better  than  any 
other  medium. 

Then,  too,  films,  themselves,  often  become  invaluable 
salesmen  for  the  manufactured  product.  Films  which 
show  the  complete  story  of  the  assembly  of  a  product 
turn  employees  into  enthusiastic  salesmen  for  their 
product,  by  instilling  in  them  a  sense  of  pride  and 
superiority.  Consider  for  a  moment  a  motion  picture 
presentation  of  a  product.  M'ould  it  be  absurd  to  as- 
sume that  the  public  would  be  more  interested  than 
in  the  inanimate  object  shown  at  exhibits  or  in  dealers' 
windows  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  films  do  help  in  shaping 
attitudes  of  individuals.  In  our  particular  school  our 
shop  teacher  is  an  ardent  enthusiast  in  the  use  of 
film.s-  in  his  instruction.  We  have  used  a  great  many 
films  in  his  department,  dealing  with  the  use  and  care 
■of  tools.  The  results  have  indeed  been  satisfactory 
and  gratifying.  We  have  noticed  that  the  .students 
perform  their  operations  as  they  saw  them  performed 
on  the  screen ;  and  more  especially,  in  the  care  of  their 
tools  after  a  job  is  completed,  we  notice  that  they  fol- 
low pretty  much  the  same  pattern  as  laid  down  by  the 
'film.  It  seems  highly  probable  there  will  be  a  carry- 
over into  other  fields  in  this  respect. 

In  vocational  education,  too,  I  have  witnessed  the 
forming  of  attitudes.  There  is  a  film  This  Is  America, 
dealing  with  the  story  of  Annapolis,  which  is  admittedly 
partially  propaganda  for  the  Navy  Department,  which 
can  instil  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  individual  a  re- 
«oect  for,  and  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  work  of  that 


particular  branch  of  the  Armed  Fprces.  There  are  a 
great  many  films  that  could  be  mentioned  that  possess 
such  merit  in  vocational  guidance. 

If  we  are  agreed  on  the  power  of  the  film,  we  must 
be  e((ually  concerned  in  its  presentation.  The  activi- 
ties of  a  well-rounded  audio-visual  program,  at  the  least, 
include : 

( 1  )  Well  trained  directors  who  are  familiar  with 
each  type  of  audio-device,  with  the  ability  of  selection 
and  presentation.  (2)  A  varied  selection  of  materials, 
and  available  sources  for  further  selection.  (3)  Suit- 
able projection  space  and  equipment.  (4)  Organiza- 
tion and  cooperation  among  administration  and  teach- 
ing personnel,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  maximum  inte- 
gration with  the  current  curriculum.  (5)  Storage 
provision  for  all  audio-visual  materials,  so  as  to  insure 
immediate  availability  when  needed. 

All  of  these  activities  have  their  focus  in  the  depart- 
ment or  center  for  audio-visual  materials.  The  center 
should  not  be  merely  a  collection  of  shelves  and  film 
caWnets,  but  a  place  of  stimulation  and  activity,  and  of 
varied  resources  for  enriching  the  learning  experiences 
oi  students.  This  suggests  that  the  center  be  equipped 
both  as  a  storage  depot  and  a  curricuhnn  workshop. 

Not  only  should  storage  space  be  provided  for  the 
films,  but  also,  an  adequate  method  of  classification. 
There  is  no  unversal  method  of  cataloging  films,  but 
any  method  will  do,  so  long  as  it  serves  the  purpose. 
My  own  choice  is  the  familiar  Dewey  Decimal  System 
of  cataloging  books  in  our  libraries.  It  is  utterly  elastic 
and  comprehensive,  we  can  correlate  and  classify  our 
films  by  using  the  letters  from  A  through  J,  plus  a 
number.  Every  film  that  has  ever  been  produced  can 
be  placed  in  one  of  these  groups.  (The  remaining 
letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  held  in  reserve,  in  the 
event  that  the  future  might  or  could  produce  some- 
thing beyond  these  groups. )  This  Dewey  catalog  num- 
ber assures  quick  recognition  of  the  subject  of  the 
film,  .\fter  the  subject  classification  of  the  films,  two 
alphabetic  card  catalogs  are  most  desirable.  Make  2 
cards  for  each  film,  one  for  Producers,  one  for  Film 
Title,  thus; 


J -20 

20th  Centurv   Fox 

The  Storv  of  Alexander  Gra- 

ham Bell.  Starring  Don 

Ameche  and  Henry  Fonda 

Length — 90  minutes — Black  and 

- 

white 

.Area — I'nrestricted 

Producer's  Card 


Duffy  Mott  Com])any,  Inc. 

Appleland 

Length — 22  minutes — Techni- 
color 

Area — .Assembly,  Clubs,  Inter- 
mediate through  High  School 
— Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Biological  Sciences, 
Social  Sciences 


Title  Card 
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Eat  Your  Cake— And  Have  It,  Too 


How  to  operate  a  co-operative  school  film  library 


WE'VE  always  heard  that  it  couldn't  he  done, 
but  memhers  of  co-operative  libraries  of  edu- 
cational films  arrive  at  a  reasonably  accurate 
facsimile  of  that  situation. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  our  co-op's  operation,  all 
the  members  paid  a  total  of  about  $6,000.  received 
over  6,300  reels  of  film  service  (worth  a  lot  more 
than  $6,000  at  customary  rates),  and  still  had  a  103- 
reel  film  library.  Nov^-  in  its  fifth  year,  it  will  include 
about  150  reels  when  all  films  now  on  order  are  re- 
ceived. And  the  tw-o-reel  subject,  Using  the  Classroom 
Film ,  has  been  purchased  and  is  being  circulated  among 
our  members  withotit  charge. 

The  following  information  about  our  library  is  given 
with  the  thought  that  it  may  answer  a  few  questions 
for  school  men  interested  in  starting  such  a  group  and 
assist  them  in  getting  their  plan  into  effective  operation 
quicklv.  It  is  ho]ied,  too,  that  information  may  be 
forthcoming  concerning  the  methods  and  experiences 
of  other  co-operative  groups,  and  that  such  published 
accounts  may  serve  as  an  exchange  of  ideas,  for  the 
benefit  of  many. 

In  the  beginning,  our  co-operative  was  practically 
thrust  upon  us.  Prompted  by  a  dealer  in  projectors 
and  films,  representatives  of  twenty  school  systems 
of  northeastern  Iowa  met  at  East  High  School,  Water- 
loo, in  the  fall  of  1942,  and  adopted  the  following 
plan.  Each  school  contracted  to  buy  three  one-reel 
film  subjects,  at  $50  each,  to  be  paid  for  at  $50  per 
year  for  three  years.  The  60  reels,  selected  by  vote 
of  the  20  schools,  were  to  be  delivered  at  once.  The 
superintendents  of  three  of  the  schools  were  elected 
as  an  executive  committee  of  the  organization,  with 
one  of  them  as  president ;  a  manager  was  chosen  ;  and 
East  High  School  was  designated  as  the  central  dejiosi- 
tory. 

The  film  company  returned  to  the  library  $5  out 
of  each  school's  first  $50  payment,  and  $2.50  out  of 
each  second  annual  $50,  to  help  buy  shipping  cases, 
rewinding  equipment,  and  supplies.  In  addition,  each 
member  school  paid  a  small  annual  fee  to  the  library 
to  apply  on  outgoing  postage,  insurance,  cost  of  man- 
agement  and  other   incidental   expenses. 

With  a  late  start,  the  library  operated  only  22  weeks 
the  first  year,  and  each  school  was  entitled  to  use  two 
films  per  week,  or  a  total  of  44.  The  "season"  was 
increased  to  30  weeks  the  second  year,  then  to  32 
weeks,  or  64  reels  per  year  to  each  school.  The  basic 
service  allowance  per  member  per  year  is  still  64  reels, 
although  this  service  is  s])read  over  a  calendar  period  of 
about  is  weeks. 

CXir  second  year  was  the  most  difficult  and  probably 
the  least  satisfactory,  with  only  60  films  available  for 
scheduling  and  each  school  entitled  to  the  use  of  60 
reels!  During  that  year,  however,  five  additional 
schools  joined  us,  each  providing  three  new  films, 
bringing  onr  total  up  to  75  reels. 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  original  three-year  contracts 
a  re-organization  meeting  was  held.  Four  schools 
that  did  not  wish  to  continue  were  allowed  to  droj) 
out  and  either  w-ithdraw^  their  films  or  sell  them  to 
the  library.  By  majority  vote,  the  remaining  members 
then  agreed  to  change  the  basis  of  membership  so  that 
iren'-bers  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  withdraw- 
films.  Under  the  new  plan,  any  school  desiring  to 
drop  out  pL'rmanenth-  is  permitted  to  sell  its  member- 
ship, if  it  can.  to  some  other  school :  or  if  it  desires  to 
drop  onlv  temporarilv.  it  may  declare  itself  "inactive." 
for  one,  two  or  three  consecutive  years,  paying  noth- 
ing and  receiving  no  service  through  such  jaeriod,  and 
may  then  resume  active  standing  with  the  other  me  n- 
bers.  "Active"  membership,  after  the  first  three 
years,  involves  payment  of  $50  per  year  directly  to 
the  library,  for  the  64  reels  of  film  service.  Of  this 
fee,  $40  is  used  for  purchase  of  new  films. 

Membership  now  stands  at  27  schools,  two  of  then 
"inactive"  for  this  year.  Three  have  joined  us  since 
September  1 ,  and  interest  is  increasing.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  about  reached  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  care 
for  additional  members.  From  now  on  it  seems  that 
a  new  school  can  join  us  only  by  buying  out  some 
"inactive"  or  other  member.  It  is  ho])ed  that  so  ne 
organization,  such  as  onr  state  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  will  soon  act  as  a  "clearing  house"  for 
schools  over  the  entire  state  desiring  membership  in 
co-operatives.  Within  the  next  year  or  two  numerous 
groups  of  about  25  schools  each  can  in  all  probabilitv 
be  formed  if  a  bit  of  assistance  as  suggested  above  is 
given. 
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Fig.   1.   Work  chart  listing  schools  using  films.   Under  the 

date  is  the  code  number  of  each  film  desired  by  the  school 

in  the  horizontal  rectangle. 
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Fig.  2.  Schedule  card  for  all  films,  showing  for  what  weeks 
and  by  what  school  each  film  has  been  booked. 

Members  recently  added  make  all  their  payments 
directly  to  the  library  instead  of  entering  into  three-year 
contracts  with  the  film  company.  We  still  purchase 
some  of  the  $50  films  each  year,  but  we  also  find  many 
valuable  subjects  at  lower  prices,  some  even  in  the 
$17.50  groups.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  long  our 
films  will  last,  but  our  most-used  film  has  been  in 
service  about  120  weeks  up  to  now,  and  is  still  in  good 
condition.  Several  reels  have  passed  their  100th 
bookings.  Only  two  reels  have  as  yet  been  damaged 
so  that  complete  replacement  was  required.  Replace- 
ment footage  from  a  few  feet  to  around  100  feet  has 
been  required  for  perhaps  a  dozen  films. 

Extra  films,  over  the  basic  64  reels,  may  be  booked 
by  any  member  in  any  number,  at  50  cents  per  reel 
extra  charge.  Apparently  several  of  our  members 
will  use  more  than  100  reels  of  service  this  school  year. 
With  134  reels  listed  when  this  year's  schedules  were 
made  out  it  was  possible  to  book  a  large  majority  of 
all  the  requests  on  the  exact  dates  desired,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  remaining  requests  only  one  week  earlier  or 
later  than  suggested.  Because  of  this  effective  book- 
ing advantage,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  schools 
contemplating  organization  of  a  co-operative  find  means 
to  secure  at  least  85  to  100  reels  in  the  beginning. 

Plan  of  Operation 

The  basic  plan  of  operation  of  our  library  is  quite 
simple,    but    there    are    many    complicating   incidental 


factors.     Operation  may  be  summarized  in  five  jxjints: 
i.    Each   spring,   member   schools   send   in   their   re- 
quests for  the  following  year's  bookings. 

2.  During  the  summer,  film  schedules  based  on  these 
requests  are  made  out. 

3.  In  late  .August,  a  list  of  films  and  dates  as  booked 
for  the  entire  school  year  is  sent  to  each  school. 

4.  During  the  school  year,  films  are  mailed  to  mem- 
ber schools  on  Saturdays,  according  to  the  schedules. 

5.  Members  receive  the  films  Mondays,  and  may 
use  them  as  desired,  mailing  them  back  in  time  to 
reach  the  library  each  Saturday  morning  for  inspec- 
tion, repair  and  re-shipping. 

The  complicating  incidentals  include  such  items  as 
a  multitude  of  excuses  why  films  are  not  returned  on 
time,  changes  in  superintendents  of  member  schools, 
and  difificulties  in  getting  supplies, — but  these  are 
not  overwhelming.  On  an  average,  about  four  films 
fail  to  return  each  week.  The  other  difficulties  increase 
the  time  required  to  care  for  the  library,  but  do  not  as 
a  rule  greatly  affect  the  service. 

Some  amplification  of  the  "five  point  plan"  may  be 
in  order,  beginning  with  the  booking  request  lists. 
Members  receive  these  blanks  in  the  sjjring.  along  with 
a  list  of  the  films  which  are  expected  to  be  available 
the  following  September.  On  the  1946-47  lists,  mem- 
bers were  asked  to  indicate  their  "booking  desires" 
by  checking  one  of  the  following  three  choices : 

1.  List  about  70  or  75  subjects  in  the  weeks  you'd 
like  them,  and  64  will  be  scheduled  on  or  very 
close  to  the  desired  dates,  but  not  necessarily 
exactly  two  reels  every  week. 

2.  List  as  many  films  as  desired  up  to  100,  on  the 
dates  desired.  .\s  many  of  them  as  possible  will 
he  scheduled  within  two  weeks  of  the  dates  given. 
You  may  cancel  any  of  the  bookings  which  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  You  may  also  book  as 
many  additional  subjects  as  you  like,  in  the  open 
weeks,  after  September  10.  Service  over  64  reels 
will  be  billed  to  you  later  at  50c  per  reel. 

3.  If  you  want  exactly  two  reels  per  week  for  32 
weeks,  so  indicate  and  try  to  give  at  least  three 
choices  for  each  week.  Include  as  many  different 
subjects  as  possible  in  your  selections. 

Most  members  checked  the  first  plan,  several  the  sec- 
ond, and  a  few  the  third.  Most  of  the  booking  lists 
were  back  in  Waterloo  by  the  end  of  June,  and  during 
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3.    Avoid  confusing    labels.    Postal   clerks   sent   these 
back  to  sender. 
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the  suninier  all  the  requests  from  all  the  schools  were 
assenihlerl  on  a  single  28  x  44  inch  card,  or  work  chart, 
ruled  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Each  vertical  column 
represents  one  week's  requests,  and  can  be  cleared  of 
conflicts  (surprisingly  few  in  number)  by  moving  an 
occasional  film  forward  or  backward  a  week,  or,  where 
a  school  gives  extra  choices,  by  selecting  the  non-con- 
flicting numbers.  After  all  the  weeks  are  thus  cleared, 
each  school's  annual  schedule  is  found  in  the  horizon- 
tal space  opposite   the   school's   name. 

Each  school's  schedule  for  the  year  is  then  copied  on 
a  mimeographed  form,  and  mailed  to  the  school  in  late 
.'\ugust.  Members  may  at  any  time  during  the  year 
cancel  any  bookings  which  do  not  "fit  in"  when  the 
times  comes,  and  select  others  in  their  places.  An- 
other small  but  important  point  learned  by  experience : 
These  lists  mailed  in  August  should  be  sent  to  "Super- 
intendent of  Schools"  in  each  case,  and  not  to  the  in- 
dividual (by  name)  who  was  superintendent  there  in 
May  or  June.  This  avoids  risk  of  having  the  lists 
forwarded  to  men  who  have  moved  to  other  schools, 
thus  leaving  the  member  schools  without  schedules  for 
a  time. 

Cards  measuring  14  x  28  inches  are  next  ruled  up  as 
shown  in  Figure  2,  and  35  numbered  film  titles  are 
copied  on  each  card,  until  the  entire  library  is  thus 
listed.  Films  scheduled  in  each  vertical  column  of 
the  work  chart  (Figure  1)  are  then  designated  on 
the  14  X  28  inch  cards  under  the  corresponding  week, 
bv  the  names  (usually  abbreviated)  of  the  schools 
which  are  to  receive  them.    When  all  the  weeks'  sched- 


ules have  been  thus  recorded,  the  year's  shipping  dates 
and  open  weeks  for  any  one  film  are  evident  at  a 
glance.  Completing  this  series  of  cards  is  a  consider- 
able chore,  but  it  is  done  but  once  a  year,  and  in  the 
summer.  Through  the  school  year  these  schedule 
cards,  made  into  a  convenient  "book"  by  means  of 
notebook  rings,  make  it  easy  to  add  bookings  or  change 
those  already  made. 

When  member  schools  outside  of  Waterloo  change 
their  bookings  in  any  way,  the  changes  are  noted  lx)th 
on  the  book  of  schedule  cards  and  on  the  carbon  copies 
of  the  annual  schedules  for  the  schools  involved.  On 
Friday  of  each  week  a  "shipping  list"  for  the  coming 
Saturday  is  made  out  from  the  carbon  copies  mentioned 
and,  for  films  wanted  locally,  directly  from  the  big 
schedule  book. 

Saturday's  work  usually  begins  on  Friday  after 
school,  when  films  are  returned  from  Waterloo  schools. 
These  films,  along  with  perhaps  a  half  dozen  shipments 
which  have  returned  from  outside  schools  in  Thursday's 
and  Friday's  mails,  are  inspected  and  returned  to  the 
storage  cabinet.  On  Saturday  morning  the  remaining 
films  are  picked  up  at  the  post  office,  unpacked  and 
checked  off  the  list  for  the  previous  Saturday,  in- 
spected, and  re-boxed  according  to  the  new  shipping 
schedule.  Cards  are  written  to  members  whose  films 
do  not  return,  and  to  members  whose  schedules  must 
be  changed  in  any  way  because  of  the  late  films.  Con- 
tents of  each  box  are  again  checked  with  the  shipping 
list  just  before  it  is  "tied  up."  Labels  are  turned, 
stamps  are  applied,  and  the  boxes  are  taken  to  the  post 
ofTfice  and  piled  on  a  truck  on  the  loading  platform. 


Textbook  Illustrations:  A  Visual  Aid 


Increased   scientific   analy- 
sis applied  to  illustrations 

FOR  many  years  educators  have  been  interested 
in  audio-visual  aids  to  instruction.  The  educa- 
tional motion  picture  has  received  particular 
attention.  So  have  the  potentialities  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Teachers  have  increased  the  use  of  other  in- 
structional materials  familiar  to  them — such  as  film- 
strips,  slides,  models,  flat  pictures,  and  recordings. 

Enthusiasm  for  audio-visual  instructional  materials 
was  heightened  during  the  recent  war.  Now,  the  post- 
war flurry  is  passing.  Educators  are  still  enthusiastic 
about  audio-visual  aids,  but  their  enthusiasm  is  taking 
a  more  constructive  turn.  At  various  colleges  and 
universities,  students  of  research  are  investigating  au- 
dio-visual problems.  Producers  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials are  expanding  their  operations.  Contributions 
to  the  trade  magazines  and  other  periodicals  mclude 
studies  made  by  teachers  in  the  actual  teacher-learner 
situation.  There  seems  to  be  an  enlarging  concept  of 
the  field  and  a  movement  to  apply  increased  scientific 
analvsis  to  its  problems. 

This  trend  is  a  good  one.  But  there  is  a  tendency 
to  obscure  some  aspects  of  the  area  in  the  light  of  the 
more  glamorous  motion  picture,  the  radio  program, 
and  television  phases.     The  scope  of  audio-visual  aids 
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includes  a  wide  range  of  materials  and  techniques,  each 
of  which  has  an  imix)rtant  contribution  to  the  teaching 
process. 

In  a  desire  to  make  a  useful  study  of  one  of  the  less 
prominent  aids  in  the  field,  the  writer  has  studied  the 
use  of  flat  pictures  and  textbook  illustrations  as  visual 
aids  and  surveyed  the  literature  in  these  areas. 

The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Textbook  Illustrations 

According  to  an  article  by  Good,'  the  first  illustrated 
schoolbooks  appeared  about  1460  shortly  after  printing 
came  into  general  use.  Many  kinds  of  books  were 
printed  at  that  time,  including  geography,  travel,  and 
nature  books.  These  needed  explanatory  pictures  to 
make  the  text  clear  and  vivid.  Pictures  had  a  func- 
tional purpose. 

Early  illustrations  were  copied  from  old  manuscripts. 
These  pictures  were  transferred  to  woodcuts  which 
could  be  used  in  the  simple  printing  process  of  that 
era.  But  down  through  the  tradition  of  hand-copying 
these  manuscripts,  the  jMctures  had  become  less  rep- 
resentative of  the  original  meaning.  So,  by  the  year 
15(X),  artists  began  drawing  directly  from  nature  for 
the  woodcuts  used. 
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Early  popular  hooks  included  many  illustrations,  and 
many  kinds  of  illustrations.  Dcr  Edelstcin,  1461,  was 
a  collection  of  fables  with  101  woodcuts.  A  few  years 
later  Aesop  appeared  with  200  pictures.  In  1478 
Ptolemy's  Cosiiiogniphia  had  maps.  The  same  year 
Hraydenhach's  Pilgriinaf/c.  a  famous  travel  hook,  in- 
cluded many  pictures  to  illustrate  foreign  lands.  In 
1488  John  Widman  printed  the  AlyoritJiums  Linealis, 
showing  illustrations  of  commercial  customs  and  ex- 
change, geometric  diagrams,  various  tables,  and  ex- 
amples of  arithmetic  operations.  Three  years  later, 
Plctagoris  Arithmetrice  Introductor  was  published  in 
Florence,  Italy,  which  included  thirty-nine  illustrated 
problems,  .'\bout  the  same  time  Siiuuna  was  printed 
as  the  first  work  to  illustrate  finger  symbolism  of 
numbers,  with  thirty-six  positions  of  the  fingers  and 
hands  shown.  The  first  printed  Euclid  had  420  dia- 
grams in  the  margins.  Music  books  of  the  time  in- 
cluded both  music  scores  and  pictures.  Even  Latin 
grammars  were  illustrated,  and  in  1545  Henry  VIII 
authorized  the  Primer  with  religious  pictures.  Hence, 
Comenius'  Orhis  Picfiis,  which  appeared  later,  was 
not  the  first  illustrated  school  book,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed. - 

^\'ith  these  early  beginnings,  illustrations  have  ap- 
parently always  been  an  integral  part  of  most  school- 
books.  Today,  an  examination  of  textbooks  reveals 
a  profusion  of  pictures  and  other  illustrations.  Charts, 
graphs,  diagrams,  tables,  line  drawings,  photographs, 
decorative  paintings,  and  sketches  abound. 

And  illustrative  techniques  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved. Even  the  texts  of  only  three  decades  ago  ap- 
pear dull  in  comparison  with  those  of  today.  Changes 
in  format,  typography,  and  illustration  have  made  the 
textbook  more  attractive  and  interesting.  Woodcuts 
are  still  used,  but  modern  lithography  and  photography 
provide  a  medium  which  would  amaze  the  old  artists. 
Color  processes  in  photography  and  printing  make  it 
possible  to  reproduce  exact  and  lifelike  j)ictures  which 
vividly  portray  their  purpose.  The  artistic  possibili- 
ties are  well  exploited. 

The  original  idea  of  illustrations  in  schoolbooks 
seems  to  have  been  that  pictures  had  the  functional 
purpose  of  clarifying  and  supplementing  the  text.  That 
the  pictures  were  also  works  of  art  was  incidental  to 
the  main  purpose.  However,  in  the  evolution  of  books 
and  printing  techniques,  emphasis  on  the  artistic  as- 
pect erf  illustrations  has  increased. 

Eventually,  both  art  and  function  became  the  cri- 
teria for  choosing  illustrations  for  textbooks.  With  the 
advent  of  color  processes  and  other  improvements, 
art  took  the  fore  and  pictures  became  less  related  to 
the  text  material.  Observations  by  teachers  that  chil- 
dren were  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  illustra- 
tions during  study  periods  led  to  a  growing  conviction 
that  they  were  of  no  value  in  te.xts.  In  1939  two  rep- 
resentative publishers  admitted  that  they  had  no  criteria 
for  selecting  illustrations  other  than  the  intuitive  judge- 
ment of  the  authors  or  editors.''  Hut  more  recently 
there  has  develo]jed  a  trend  in  the  other  direction.  In 
1945  I.loyd  W.  King  stated:  "It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  discrimination  with  which  modern  textbook  makers 
select  pictures.     They  are  definitely  a  part  of  the  text 


itself  and  are  used  as  teaching  devices.  There  pos- 
sibly will  be  wider  and  an  even  more  discriminating 
use  of  photographs  and  other  illustrative  material."^ 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  both  art  and  aid  to 
clarification  are  important  criteria  for  textbook  illus- 
tration. Learning  ought  to  be  pleasant  to  be  effective, 
and  concrete  whenever  possible.  Text  illustrations  can 
serve  to  do  both.  The  two  major  attributes  of  any 
textbook  are  its  content  and  its  appearance.  The  suc- 
cessful textbook  must  have  high  quality  content  and 
an  attractive  format.  Today,  books  are  to  be  studied 
and  a])])reciated.'' 

Two  purposes  of  textbook  illustration  should  be  to 
give  (1  )  visual  satisfaction,  and  (2)  visual  aid  to  un- 
der.standing.  Zisman  has  remarked  that  illustrations 
should  be  functional  in  content  and  functional  in  visual 
arrangement.  "Illustrations  should  be  the  means  of 
making  more  concrete  whatever  may  be  difficult  or 
elusive  in  com]3rehension  becau.se  of  abstraction  or 
vagueness."" 

Oth  points  out  that  texts  have  led  to  an  emphasis 
on  memory ;  that  in  order  to  get  more  observation 
and  comparison,  books  need  illustrations.'  Modlev 
states  that  most  people  are  literate,  but  that  the  abilitv 
to  read  and  the  ability  to  understand  are  two  difi'erent 
things.  Pictures  help  the  reader  to  understand  books."* 
Grossnickle  suggests  that  the  function  of  the  pictures 
in  textbooks  is  principally  to  enable  the  pupil  to  form 
concei)ts  and  acquire  information  through  visual  aids 
rather  than  the  printed  page.* 

Nearly  all  of  the  research  studies  in  the  area  state 
a  conclusion  to  the  effect  that  if  pictures  are  to  aid 
the  understanding  materials,  the  attention  of  children 
must  be  directed  to  important  items  in  the  picture  and 
to  the  interpretation  of  these  items.  .Studies  by  Crop- 
peri",  Halbert",  and  Kambly'2  give  evidence  to  show 
that  pictures  do  aid  comprehension.  They  also  point 
out  that  with  instruction  children  relate  pictures  to 
reading  materials,  but  without  it  they  see  the  picture 
in  terms  of  facts  onlv. 
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We've  Come  a  Long  Way! 
Or  Have  We? 


"A' 


RRAXCiEMENTS  had  been  made  to  dose 
the  jjrogram  with  a  demonstration  of  some 
new  instructional  talking  pictures  but  the 
operators  had  the  misfortune  to  burn  out  a  tube,  thus 
rendering  the  a]3paratus  temporarily  Iwrs  de  combat. 
In  spite  of  this  disappointment,  the  session  was  a  pro- 
nounced success  and  the  Visual  Instruction  Association 
of  America  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  ten  years  of 
notable  service." 

Well,  that  was  the  way  those  meetings  went  in  those 
days.  Equipment  was  undependable,  and  operators 
were  sufficiently  inexperienced  not  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  frequent  emergency  situations.  As  for  the 
"Visual  Instruction  Association  of  America,"  what  in 
the  world  was  that?  I  couldn't  help  but  think  as  I 
reread  the  report  of  that  meeting,  held  seventeen  years 
ago  by  an  Association  which  if  memory  serves  me 
well  was  later  merged  into  the  Department  of  Visual 
Instruction  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  that  we've  come  a  long 
way  since  then. 

You  see,  the  reason  I  happened  to  reread  that  ac- 
count was  because  NLG  had  set  me  off  in  a  reminiscent 
mood  with  his  rather  startling  announcement  that 
Educational  Screen  was  completing  its  first 
quarter  century,  and  that  this  January  1947  issue  was 
to  be  a  Silver  Jubilee  Number.  The  issue  that  re- 
ported the  visual  meeting  where  the  talking  motion 
pictures  weren't  shown  was  Volume  IX,  Number  1, 
January  19,30.  That's  where  I  came  in  and  began 
my  association  with  the  Screen — only  as  a  reader, 
then,  of  course — and  that  is  the  oldest  copy  of  the 
Screen  I  have. 

Here's  another  quote  from  the  report  of  that  same 
meeting:  "The  main  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  C.  Knowlton  of  Yale  University.  He 
stressed  the  need  of  taking  stock  of  progress  at  this 
time.  He  said,  'People  are  sold  on  the  value  of  visual 
instruction  and  want  us  to  bring  on  the  goods.  Teachers 
want  and  will  use  good  visual  materials.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  supply  their  needs  and  to  tell  them  how  to  develop 
a  technique  of  using  visual  aids.'  "  I  stopped  to  think. 
Have  we  really  come  .so  far  as  we  think?  Those  words 
of  Professor  Knowlton  don't  seem  like  1930  words: 
they're  1947  words.  They're  the  same  as  might  be 
spoken  with  truth  today  by  a  Professor  Larson  of 
Indiana  University,  or  Dr.  Dale  of  Ohio  State,  or 
Noel  of  California.  Have  we  or  have  we  not  come 
a  long  way  in  the  past  seventeen  years? 

Right  there  in  that  question  and  the  answer  that 
needed  to  be  written,  I  had  a  thought  provoking  article. 
But  instead  of  trying  to  think  through  the  answer.  1 
spent  the  next  hour  or  so  browsing  through  Volume 
IX,  Number  1.  And  anyway,  a  Jubilee  is  an  occasion 
for  joy  and  exultation,  not  one  for  ponderous  thought. 
So  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  other  things  I  read. 

In  those  days  the  Screen  regularly  ]iublished 
"The  Film  Estimates— Being  the  Combined  Judgments 
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of  a  National  Committee  on  Current  Theatrical  Films." 
There  was  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  tabulated  columns 
which  read,  "The  Film  Estimates  will  hereafter  omit 
the  notation  'talking'  and  'silent'  unless  required  in 
l^articular  cases.  Practically  all  films  are  made  avail- 
able in  both  versions  and  the  'sound'  version  will  gen- 
erally be  shown  wherever  the  theater  equipment  per- 
mits." Of  the  thirty-four  films  estimated  that  month 
only  Greta  Garbo's  "The  Kiss"  remained  "silent  only." 

Yet  there  wasn't  a  single  sound  projector  advertised 
for  use  in  schools,  and  none  was  mentioned  on  the 
"Among  the  Producers"  page.  In  fact.  Acme  was 
still  advertising  its  35mm  Portable  Projector  as  the 
machine  needed  for  successful  visual  education,  and 
International  Harvester's  full  page  ad  for  their  free 
educational  motion  pictures  stated  that  "the  films  are 
printed  on  standard  35mm  non-inflammable  stock." 

Part  II  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  "Visual  Edu- 
cation in  Europe"  was  printed  in  this  issue.  The 
author  was  W.  M.  Gregory,  well  known  and  respected 
for  the  pioneering  Educational  Museum  and  visual 
service  he  developed  for  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

There  was  a  report,  too,  from  the  Seattle  Public 
Schools  titled  "A  Science  Department  and  Motion 
Pictures."  Today's  experienced  users  of  instructional 
motion  pictures  would  wince  and  regard  disdainfully 
some  of  the  utilization  practices  reported  in  that  article. 
For  instance,  "At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a 
scientific  movie  program  is  put  on,  and  all  science 
classes  invited  to  attend.  .  .  .  One  day  each  month  is 
movie  day.  On  this  clay  all  the  science  classes  go  to 
the  movie  room  instead  of  their  regular  recitation  room. 
Each  science  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  one  pro- 
gram each  semester,  and  the  programs  are  arranged 
so  that  each  science  subject  has  its  day.  ...  In  Sep- 
tember the  chemistry  teacher.  ...  In  October  the  bot- 
any teacher.  ...  In  November  the  teacher  of  General 
Science.  ...  In  December  the  zoology  teacher.  .  .  . 
and  in  January  comes  Physics  day."  That  was  the 
main  visual  program  in  that  school  in  1930,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we've  come  a  long  way  from  that 
kind  of  utilization  of  visual  materials. 

"Using  Movies  to  Train  Army"  was  the  caption  on 
an  interesting  item  in  the  News  and  Notes  section,  and 
here  it  is,  in  full :  "The  moving  picture  is  being  put  to 
use  by  the  army  in  keeping  up  with  the  advancement 
of  military  science  in  other  countries.  A  policy,  under 
which  films  are  exchanged  with  the  armies  of  foreign 
nations,  has  been  instituted  to  enable  the  various  arms 
of  the  service  to  study  progress  and  practice  abroad 
and  to  build  up  an  historical  motion  picture  library. 
Pictures  of  the  French,  Finnish,  German  and  Italian 
Armies  have  been  received  and  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  army  service  schools." 

On  the  very  next  page  was  this  comment  in  a  review 
of  the  "International  Review  of  Educational  Cinema- 
tography."     ( Remember   that   worthwhile    League   of 
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Nations  publication?)  "From  the  German  we  find 
'Conditions  and  Labor  Contracts  in  the  German  Cine- 
matograph Industry'  discussed  in  detail  and  in  stirring 
terms.  One  feels  constantly,  in  the  pages  of  this  paper, 
the  imaginative  lift  and  the  emotional  stretch  of  inter- 
national mindedness."  Well,  I  don't  know  what  was 
in  that  article,  but  if  there  was  any  "international  mind- 
edness," it  must  have  been  "imaginative"  and 
"stretched  !" 

The  article  that  challenged  me  most  when  I  first 
read  it  in  1930  (it  was  the  only  one  with  passages  care- 
fully underlined),  and  the  one  that  seemed  most  in- 
tere.sting  upon  rereading  in  1946  was  "Where  Does 
Progress  Lie  in  the  Development  of  Educational  Talk- 
ing Pictures?"  by  William  Lewin.  the  same  Bill  Lewin 
who  edits  and  publishes  Film  and  Radio  Guide.  Re- 
member, he  was  writing  at  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
development  of  the  instructional  sound  motion  picture, 
and  he  said,  "We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  that 
will  add  both  sound  and  color  to  classroom  films. 
Vitalizing  rays  are  already  brightening  our  educational 
horizons."  In  the  light  of  today's  perspective  that  may 
not  seem  a  particularly  striking  prophecy,  but  such 
clear  vision  into  the  future  was  as  rare  then  as  it  is  to- 
day. 

We  are  well  into  that  "new  era"  of  sound  and  color 
films  now,  but  Lewin's  vision  extended  even  beyond. 
In  the  same  article  he  wrote,  "With  the  coming  of  the 
talkies,  textbooks  are  destined  to  be  radically  modified, 
and  the  old  style,  traditional  classroom  procedures  will 
disappear.  Textbooks  will  become  thinner  and  some 
may  disappear  entirely.  They  will  be  replaced  by  studv 
guides,  outlines,  and  execises,  which,  after  all,  consti- 
tute the  best  part  of  any  textbook  today.  Boards  of 
education  will,  in  the  future,  spend  less  money  on  text- 
books and  more  money  on  textfilms."  I  wonder  if 
that  isn't  one  of  today's  thresholds  for  a  new  era?  I 
wonder  if  Bill  wasn't  seventeen  years  ahead  of  his 
time  in  that  prediction. 

He  also  wrote,  "By  adding  language  as  a  concomi- 
tant to  the  presentation  of  concrete  ideas,  the  talking 
picture,  I  believe,  becomes  at  once  so  vastly  superior 
to  the  silent  film  as  to  render  the  silent  film  obsolete 
in  many  important  fields  of  instruction."  I  like  that 
statement  as  an  analysis  of  the  function  of  the  verbal 
commentary — "language  as  a  concomitant  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  concrete  ideas."  Perhaps  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  lag  in  the  production  of  excellent  class- 
room, sound  pictures  has  been  the  failure  to  grasp  the 
deeper  significance  of  that  simple  concept,  and  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "concomitant."  "Concomitant" 
means  "conjoined,"  and  "conjoined"  means  "to  unite 
with."  Too  many  sound  film  commentaries  have  been 
written  and  used  that  do  not  unite  the  language  ivith 
the  concrete  ideas  beijig  presented.  Too  frequently 
words  are  used  on  a  sound  track  merely  to  accompany 
the  picture. 

But  let's  be  jubilant !  We  have  come  a  long  way  in 
the  seventeen  years  that  I  have  been  actively  watching 
development  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  niaterials  for 
instructional  purposes.  Going  back  eight  years 
previous,  to  the  first  issue  of  the  Educational 
Screen,  the  way  has  been  even  longer.  Impatient- 
ly, we  may  ha\'e  wished  that  we  had  come  further,  and 


Indiana,  Pa.  Film  Library 
Expands  Service 

THE  Indiana  Film  Library  (Indiana.  I'a.)  has 
greatly  expanded  its  services  by  adding  the  entire 
list  of  Coronet  Instructional  Films  to  the  long  list  of 
classroom  films  it  has  been  serving  to  the  schools  for  a 
mniiber  of  years.  These  are  16nim  sound  motion  picture 
films. 

The  Indiana  Film  Library  has  had  ap])roximately 
200  reels  of  classroom  films  which  have  been  circulating 
to  the  schools.  The  Coronet  list  will  add  approximately 
80  new  subjects  to  the  Library.  Many  of  the  new  films 
are  in  color. 

It  has  been  the  piu-pose  of  the  Indiana  Film  Library 
to  build  up  a  collection  of  high  quality  classroom  teach- 
ing films  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  school  subjects 
from  the  primary  grades  through  the  high  school  and 
college.  With  the  addition  of  several  Literature  films 
last  year,  along  with  such  titles  as  Fundamentals  oj 
football,  fundamentals  of  Basketball  and  Automobile 
Driver  fducation.  the  subject  matter  fields  were  pretty 
well  covered. 

The  Coronet  Films  will  round  out  the  curriculum 
olTerings  with  such  films  as:  Attitudes  and  Occuf'aticns 
and  /  IVant  To  Be  a  Secretary  in  the  field  of  X'ocational 
CJuidance ;  The  IVork  of  the  Stock  fxchange  and  Far- 
liamentary  Frocedures  in  Action  for  Civics  and 
Finance.  Another  group  under  the  heading  of  Work- 

Study  Skills  will  be  very  helpful.  This  list  includes 

Hoiv  to  Study;  We  Discover  the  Dictionary;  k'licic 
Your  Library;  Spelling  is  Easy  and  Maps  Are  Fun. 
All  the  films  in  the  Indiana  Film  Library  are  avail- 
able to  schools  and  other  groups  on  a  rental  basis.  The 
Library  uses  the  "Weekly  Booking  Plan",  with  films 
leaving  Indiana  on  Saturday  and  for  use  by  the  schools 
through  Thursda}-.  The  films  are  then  placed  in  the 
mails  for  return  to  Indiana  not  later  than  Thursday 
evening.  This  plan  allows  for  effective  use  of  the  films. 
The  teacher  has  time  to  study  the  films  before  use  in 
class,  use  the  films  in  class,  and  a  second  showing,  if 
this  is  thought  necessary. 

The  Library  has  continued  its  cooperation  with  the 
national  Government  and  has  recently  added  a  number 
of  Government  films  to  its  list.  The  new  Treasury  De- 
l)artment  film— . /;;/cnVa  The  Beautiful  (in  color)— is 
an  excellent  film  for  class  use  or  for  community  groups. 
Schools  and  organizations  wishing  to  use  the  films 
ir.  the  Indiana  Film  Library  may  secure  complete 
lists  of  films,  rental  rates  and  booking  arrangement 
information  by  writing  to:  Mr.  Wilber  Emmert,  Di- 
rector, Indiana  Film  Library,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege,  Indiana.   Pennsylvania. 


we  might  have,  had  we  ever  been  able  to  put  to  efTec- 
tive  use  all  the  knowledge  we  had. 

Now  if  we  visual  educationists  really  want  cause  for 
jubilation,  let's  sit  back  and  ponder  where  we're  going 
in  the  next  twenty-five  years.  Just  think  what  the 
audio-visual  field  will  be  when  the  Educatioxal 
Screen  publishes  Volume  L.  Number  I — its  Golden 
Jubilee  Number — in  January  1972!  P  C  R 
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The  Status  of  the  School  Made 
Motion  Picture 

THE  School  Made  Motion  Pictures  Department 
takes  just  pride  in  being  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  Educational  Screen.  At  the  beginning  of  this, 
the  second  quarter  century  of  the  magazine,  let  us  pause 
to  take  stock  of  our  growth,  and  perhaps  prognosticate 
the  path  for  which  we  are  heading. 

In  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  Questionaires  (are 
yours  in?)  we  find  that  schools  began  filming  their 
own  around  1930.  According  to  the  last  count  made 
by  Dr.  Hardy  Finch  in  1940,  there  were  more  than 
two  hundred  schools  (recorded)  etigaged  in  amateur 
film  production.  By  this  time  it  would  be  a  fair  guess 
to  say  that  there  must  be  at  least  five  to  ten  times  that 
number.  Why  don't  we  hear  from  them?  There  are 
many  reasons.  They  do  not  have  steady  access  to  a  good 
picture  camera.  They  use  their  cameras  to  record  only 
such  events  as  class  reunions,  school  picnics,  parades, 
or  football  games.  Inertia  of  readers  of  Educational 
Screen  in  getting  others  to  join  with  us,  is  another 
cause. 

It's  true  that  almost  every  amateur  cinematographer 
took  to  this  hobby  in  order  to  see  first  how  well  he 
could  record  all  his  beaming  friends  and  relatives  and 
all  their  antics.  The  case  history  of  many  school  cinema- 
tographers  is  no  different  from  the  home  bred  type. 
They  cut  their  "photographic  eye  teeth"  by  grinding 
out  reel  after  reel  of  film  portraying,  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  the  "life"  of  the  school  and  all  its  activities 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  most  receptive  audiences  of 
these  films — the  very  people  whom  the  pictures  por- 
trayed. 

The  more  foresighted  of  these  pioneer  school  cine- 
matographers  soon  realized  that  this  type  of  aimless 
and  haphazard  film  shooting  wasn't  getting  them  any- 
where. In  fact,  their  pictures  became  passe  as  soon  as  a 
new  set  of  students  replaced  those  who  liad  just  grad- 
uated. Out  of  this  "family  albun."  type  of  motion 
pictures  there  developed  the  Public  Relations  film— a 
fir.st  step  into  real  educational  cinematography.  These 
newer  movies  at  least  had  a  definite  purpose— to 
acquaint  the  taxpayers  of  the  community  with  the 
school,  its  policies,  its  problems  and  its  achievements. 
Througli  a  film  of  this  kind  these  taxpayers  could  have 
the  school  visit  them  at  their  Rotarian,  Kiwanis  or 
other  club  meeting.  A  typical  reaction  to  such  film 
came  from  the  Rotary  Club  of  Elgin,  Ohio  after  having 
witnessed  the  screening  of  the  movie  produced  by  Mr. 
Waggoner,  "Elgin  High  In  Action". 

•Now  ordinarily  this  group  of  hard  boiled  con- 
servative and  reactionary  'old  Gentlemen'  do  not  re- 
spond too  enthusiastically  to  a  motion  picture  pro- 
gram unless  that  picture  has  all  that  it  takes  to  hold 
attention.  This  picture  of  Elgin  High  In  Action  must 
be  tops  in  every  respect,  because  Rotary  Club  ot 
Elgin  not  Only  received  genuine  entertainment  from 
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its  showing,  but  were  enthusiastic  about  it  and  voted 
it  the  best  program  of  the  year  .  .  .  The  picture 
certainly  carries  its  own  good  message  of  a  splendid 
job  being  accomplished  in  education  in  our  home 
town  of  Elgin." 

Thumbing  through  the  returned  Questionaires  we 
find  titles  such  as  "Glendale  School  in  Action",  "A 
Day  in  Oak  Ridge  Elementary  School",  "A  Day  in  a 
Nursery  School",  "Life  at  Pekin  High",  "Our  Classes 
in  Action",  "Life  at  Jackson",  "Activities  at  Commer- 
cial", etc.  etc.  All  these,  of  course,  are  Public  Relations 
films,  and  it  is  the  contention  of  this  department  that 
every  .school  is  entitled  to  produce  one  or  two  and 
keep  them  up  to  date. 

However  the  School  Made  Motion  Picture  has  a 
much  more  important  role  to  play  in  the  scheme  of 
educational  practices.  Just  as  the  alert  teacher  is  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  good  illustrative  materials  to 
enrich  and  make  more  meaningful  his  daily  lessons,  so 
does  the  amateur  school  cinematographer  try  to  fill  the 
gaps  that  any  normal  course  of  study,  textbook,  or 
even  static  visual  aid.  will  leave  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  Turning  over  soiue  more  Questionaires  we  note 
a  marked  trend  in  that  direction.  The  titles  are  of 
recent  vintage — a  healthy  sign  of  growth.  "We  Make 
A  Movie",  "Learning  by  Doing",  "Typewriting  Tech- 
niques", "Chick  EmI)ryology',  "Chemistry  at  East 
Technical",  "Dissection  of  Animals",  "Safety",  "Driver 
Education  Training",  "A  Strand  of  Silk",  "Rheumatic 
Fever  Strikes  Our  Children",  "Physical  Education" 
are  just  a  few  of  the  films  that  are  being  put  to  use 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  schools  that  jiroduced  them. 
Some  of  them  have  even  crossed  their  county  and  state 
lines  and  are  helping  other  teachers  plan  better  lessons. 

What  of  the  future?  In  some  school  systems  motion 
picture  raw  films,  cameras,  lighting  and  editing  equip- 
ment are  alread}-  on  the  official  supply  list.  Regular 
courses  in  motion  picture  photography  are  being  given 
in  a  school  here  and  there.  Others  are  .scheduled  to  be 
offered  as  soon  as  remodeling  of  certain  classrooms 
can  be  comjjleted.  Soiue  are  just  awaiting  the  release 
of  newly  manufactured  equipment.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  large  number  of  colleges  offering  a  whole 
series  of  courses  in  various  phases  of  motion  picture 
production. 

Long  before  the  second  twenty-five  years  will  have 
run  its  course,  it  may  be  safe  to  predict  that  every  large 
school  or  system  will  have  its  own  production  unit 
ready  to  help  each  department  or  individual  teacher 
turn  out  teaching  aids  not  only  in  the  fonn  of  motion 
pictures,  film  strips  and  slides,  but  also  with  any  phase 
of  sound  rejiroduction.  The  fact  that  a  few  schools 
already  have  embarked  on  such  program  augurs  well 
for  the  future.  D  S 
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FIRSn^  (IRADK  slides  offer  a  tine  way  of  teaching; 
children  the  right  word  concepts.  Tlie  early  devel- 
0])ment  of  clear  concepts  of  words  involving  size,  shape. 
])()siti<)n  and  number  is  essential.    Hy  ])resenting  the.se 


ideas  on  slides,  the  teacher  can  be  certain  that  every 
child  will  see  the  picture  and  word  well  when  the  teacher 
ex])Iains  them.  .V  number  of  different  slides  to  present 
each  concept  may  be  made  in  addition  to  the  ones 
shown  below. 


The  sim- 
plest type 
of  h  and  - 
made  slide 
is  made  by 
draziriiig  or 
tracing  on 
finely  fin- 
ished etched 
glass  ivith 
ordinary 
medium  lead 
pencil.  Col- 
or, by  spe- 
cial crayons 
or  inks,  en- 
hances the 
slides  great- 
ly. Fine  ef- 
fects are  ob- 
tained by 
blending 
zv  ith  cray- 
ons. About 
one  -  third 
inch  margin 
should  be 
left  all 
around  the 
slide.  The 
slide  is  read- 
ily cleaned 
ivith  soap  or 
w ashing 
powder  to 
receive 
a  new  pic- 
ture. 
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How  Visual  Should  the  Use  of 
A  Visual  Aid  Be? 

PAUL  G.  KIEHL 

Church  Craft  Pictures 

(This  article  is  in  reply  to  the  editor's  observations 
on  "How  Verbal  Should  A  Visual  Aid  Be?"  which 
appeared  in  the  Se]:)teniber  1946  issue  of  Educational 
Screen. — The  Editor  of  the  Church  Department.) 

FEW  of  us  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  "visual 
([uotient"  of  the  use  of  a  visual  aid  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rote  addition  of  words  in  a  given  study 
manual  and  division  by  the  number  of  individual  pic- 
tures in  the  filmstrip  or  slide  set.  Nor  will  we,  in  the 
light  of  educational  psychology  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  use  of  visual  teaching  tools,  be  willing 
to  accept  the  thesis  that  "a  visual  aid,  in  order  to  be 
visual,  must  have  as  few  words  as  possible." 

We  cannot  deny  that  both  of  the  above  propositions 
are  "catchy"  and  almost  seem  logical  in  their  naiveness. 
Nor  can  we  deny  that  because  of  their  simplicity  both 
have  an  appeal  that  is  almost  convincing.  But  neither 
the  naiveness  nor  the  simplicity  of  the  two  formulas 
provides  the  correct  answer  to  the  question,  "How 
visual  should  the  use  of  a  visual  aid  be?"  or.  as  an 
author  put  the  question  in  the  September  issue  of 
Educational  Screen,  "How  Verbal  Should  a  Visual 
Aid  Be?" 

Many  of  us  often  forget — even  want  to  forget — that 
the  proper  use  of  visual  aids  is  dependent  upon  a 
thorough  luulerstanding  of  educational  psychology  and 
its  practical  a])plication  to  visual  teaching  methods. 
We  overlook  the  fact  that  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  requirements  of  the  learning  process  is  basic  to 
the  proper  use  of  any  teaching  tool,  whether  verbal  or 
visual.  The  same  basic  laws  and  principles  of  learning 
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WILLIAM  S.  HOCKMAN,  Editor 
2043  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

ap])ly  to  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  the  same  manner  in 

which  they  apply  to  the  use  of  word  teaching  tools. 

.\   slow  motion  breakdown  of  the  learning  process 

w  ill  show  that  learning  consists  of  four  chief  functions. 
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all  of  which  are  basic  in  the  use  of  verbal  and  visual 
teaching  tools.  DitTerentiation.  the  first  step  (see  Graph 
One)  covers  the  different  and  various  experiences 
which  we  have  in  life  or  in  the  classroom,  all  of  which 
are  (Step  Two)  integrated  to  form  a  general  concept. 
The  third  step  in  the  learning  process  is  to  tag  or  name 
the  general  conce})!  with  written  or  sound  syml)ols — we 
call  them  spoken  or  written  words — for  easy  reference. 
The  fourth  step  is  to  apply  the  meaning  to  the  life  of 
the  student  so  that  knowledge  will  function  in  living. 

If  we  stop  the  learning  process  after  any  of  these 
four  steps,  the  learning  cycle  is  not  complete.  Integra- 
tion-generalization may  automatically  follow  different- 
iation, but  we  cannot  assume  that  of  it.self  identification 
follows  integration-generalization  and  that  application 
automatically  follows  identification,  (see  (jraph  One). 
Our  teaching,  whether  we  make  use  of  verbal  or  of 
visual  teaching  tools,  nuist  not  only  sup])ly  different 
experiences  basic  for  learning  (.step  one),  but  it  must 
also  see  to  it  that  this  experience  is  integrated  (step 
two)  and  becomes  meaningful  (step  three)  and  func- 
tional ( step  four ) . 

As  the  learning  process  is  speeded  up.  we  will  find 
that  in  many  instances  a  secondary  process  is  involved 
where  tags  or  words  ( reference  symbols )  are  used  to 
recall  experiences  which  arc  to  serve  as  a  i)asis  for 
new  meanings  and  functions  ( see  (]raph  Two ) .  But  the 
use  of  reference  symbols  is  educationally  sound  only 
when  the  tags  or  words  are  grounded  on  previous 
experience  common  to  both  teacher  and  ])ui)il. 

The  learning  process  is  often  short-circuited  in  what 
we  like  to  call  verbal  teaching,  where  words  or  tags 
are  used  which  are  not  grounded  on  ]>revious  exper- 
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ience  coninion  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  (see  Graph 
Three).  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  words  are  actually 
tags  to  identify  and  recall  past  experiences,  we  will  be 
conscious  of  the  difificulty  involved  in  teaching  "tags 
with  tags"  or  words  with  words.  Only  when  both 
teacher  and  pupil  have  had  the  same  or  similar  ex- 
l^eriences  to  back  up  the  same  word  'or  tag  can  we  ex- 
pect to  make  progress  in  our  teaching. 

The  learning  process  is  further  short-circuited  when 
we  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  make  our  teaching 
truly  "visual"  by  showing  a  lot  of  pictures  with  the 
barest  minimum  of  words  (see  article  "How  Verbal 
Should  a  Visual  Aid  Be?" — September  issue).  If  we 
keep  in  mind  that  the  chief  function  of  visual  aids 
is  to  provide  experiences  (step  one  of  the  learning 
process)  w-hich  are  basic  for  knowledge  and  living,  we 
will  realize  the  importance  of  tagging  these  experiences 
with  written  or  spoken  symbols  (words).  We  must 
tie  down  the  experiences  provided  by  visual  teaching 
tools  so  that  these  experiences  become  meaningful  and 
functional  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  affected.  The  proper 
u.se  of  visual  aids  requires  the  application  of  all  four 
steps  of  the  learning  process — differentiation  (visual), 
integration-generalization,  identification  (verbal)  and 
application. 
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GRAPH  3.  "SHORT-CIRCUITED"  UARMING     PROCESS 

The  visual  aids  graph  below  clearly  indicates  the 
importance  of  words  in  the  use  of  visual  aids.  Verbal 
and  visual  aids  supplement,  do  not  supplant,  each  other. 
V^erbal  and  visual  constantly  strengthen  and  reinforce 
each  other.  There  is  hardly  a  thinking  educator  who 
will  want  to  restrict  his  teaching  with  visual  aids  to  a 
"visual"  presentation  without  bringing  in  adequate 
meaning  and  application  by  means  of  the  word  medium. 

We  cannot  set  hard  and  fast  rules  on  the  number 
of  words  to  be  used  with  each  set  of  pictures.  The 
"visual  quotient"  of  the  use  of  visual  aid  will  vary  with 
the  requirement  of  each  class.  In  one  instance  the  pupils 
may  require  but  a  few  words  to  give  meaning  and 
function  to  the  experiences  provided  by  the  slide  set 
or  filnistrip  or  any  other  visual  aid.  In  another  class 
the  same  set  of  pictures  may  re(|uire  more  words  to 
identify  and  a])ply  the  experiences.  The  teacher,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Church,  the  Christian  educator,  will 
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individually  have  to  determine  how  many  words  will 
be  needed  to  drive  home  the  points  of  the  lesson  pre- 
sented through  the  experiences  provided  by  the  use  of 
visual  aids. 

"How  visual  should  the  use  of  visual  aid  be?"— 
Every  educator  will  use  as  many  or  as  few  words  as 
necessary  to  drive  home  the  meaning  and  the  function 
of  the  experiences  provided  by  the  visual  aids  used 
by  him  as  required  by  the  needs  of  his  individual  class. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  approach  in  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of 
Educational  Scree:n  was  from  an  entertainment 
rather  than  from  a  teaching  point  of  view. — The 
Christian  educator  is  of  central  importance  in  a  teach- 
ing situation.  It  is  the  instructor,  not  rote  formula, 
who  will  determine  the  number  of  words  to  be  used 
with  each  picture  on  the  basis  of  individual  class  needs. 
We  should  at  all  times  keep  in  mind  that  visual  aids 
are  to  serve  as  teaching  tools  in  the  Church.  The 
Church — this  applies  to  every  pastor,  teacher  and 
superintendent — should  base  its  use  of  visual  aids  on 
the  requirements  of  the  learning  process  in  keeping 
withvsound  educational  psychology  and  tested  educa- 
tional methods. 


An  Audio-Visual  Seminar 

The  Christian  Community  Administration  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  The  Pacific,  Stockton,  California, 
announces  a  seminar  in  audio-visual  education  for 
church  leaders  for  the  two  weeks  of  July  14  to  28. 
Acording  to  Frank  A.  Lindhorst,  Director,  students 
will  s])end  two  hours  each  day  in  class  and  three  hours 
each  day  in  laboratory  procedures. 

The  Montreal  (N.C.)  Leadership  School  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.  to  be  held  July  8-17, 
will  offer  the  course  142.6b,  The  Use  of  Visual  Aids 
In  Christian  Education.  Mr.  Patrick  H.  Carmichael 
says  that  an  enrollment  of  seven  hundred  is  expected, 
with  upwards  of  a  hundred  taking  the  visual  aids 
course. 
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Add  Sound  to  Silent  Pictures 

Rev.   Wm.   M.   Hunter 
Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

ONE  of  the  problems  confronting  church  and  school 
educators  in  the  effective  use  of  visual  aids  is  the 
tendency  of  our  youth  to  make  invidious  comparisons 
between  amateur  projection  standards  and  those  they 
are  accustomed  to  find  in  commercial  theatres.  Those 
of  us  who  know  the  old-time  silent  pictures  are  not 
likely  to  make  such  derogatory  judgments  of  present- 
day  16mm  programs,  but  we  tend  to  forget  that  we 
now  have  almost  a  generation  unaccustomed  to  silent 
films. 

Recently  some  of  my  young  people  came  to  me  with 
this  comment  concerning  a  jirogram  they  had  at  school  : 
"We  are  used  to  sound  movies.  We  are  irritated  when 
they  show  us  silent  films  in  high  school.  The  pictures 
alone  without  the  sound  annoy  us.  The  noise  of  the 
machine  distracts  us.  It  is  harder  for  us  to  concentrate 
on  what  the  picture  is  supposed  to  teach  us.  Couldn't 
they  have  some  suitable  music  while  the  film  is  run- 
ning?" 

I  neither  justify  nor  condemn  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  our  youth.  They  challenge  me  in  the  church  to 
do  something  about  it.    What  is  practical? 

If  the  church  has  a  silent  projector,  (and  many  have) 
limiting  it  to  the  use  of  the  silent  pictures,  and  in- 
expensive public  address  system  may  be  bought  or  bor- 
rowed. Automatic  record  players  or  radio  combina- 
tions often  permit  a  microphone  attachment  as  well. 
In  our  work,  we  have  a  16mm  projector  with  a  record 
player  and  a  microphone. 

When  I  used  the  film,  from  Every  Mountainside,  a 
truly  splendid  treatment  of  the  work  at  Pine  Mountain 
School,  Kentucky,  with  a  group  of  small  children  who 
could  not  read,  I  plugged  in  the  mike  and  read  the 
titles,  adding  personal  comments  on  the  locality  pic- 
tured. My  voice,  coming  from  the  .speaker  up  front, 
.seemed  more  acceptable.  Some  children  thought  it  was 
a  sound  picture. 

More  recently  our  high  school  \'outh  used  the 
.\frican  mission  film,  Ngono  and  Her  People.  I  knew 
I  had  to  "dress  it  up"  in  some  way.  I  selected  Fred 
Waring's  album  of  "Hymns  of  Devotion"  and  with  it 
created  a  musical  supplement  that  was  practicall)'  as 
good  as  a  deliberately  cued-in  soundtrack  score.  It  was 
better  background  music  than  some  I  have  heard.  The 
film  was  very  well  received,  and  our  critical  youth  were 
impressed.  Some  of  them  asked  me  how  it  was  done. 
They  had  gotten  the  basic  information  provided  by  the 
]iicture  and  had  been  interested  in  the  technique  of 
pre.sentation  as  well. 

Now  our  group  plans  to  work  out  its  own  ".sound 
track"  by  using  the  mike  and  the  player  to  "broadcast" 
tlieir  commentary,  dialogue  and  music,  synchronizing 
all  with  the  progress  of  the  film.  Obviously,  this  will 
lecjuire  patient  study  of  the  film's  contents — just  the 
thing  we  want  in  the  first  place.  In  similar  ways  we 
e.xpect  to  add  .sound  to  filmstrips.  slide  and  opaque 
projections. 


.\fter  .some  experience  along  this  line  the  group  will 
be  ready  to  undertake  the  production  of  a  film  or  two 
on  their  own.  Conferences  can  be  "shot"  in  slides  or 
film,  edited  and  titled,  and  used  to  tell  the  church  about 
this  ini])ortant  youth  activity. 

Audio-visual  aids  in  the  church  have  often  been 
criticized  hecau.se  they  tend  to  stifle  rather  than  stim- 
ulate creative  activity.  This  need  not  be  true.  Youth 
can  be  challenged  to  make  creative  use  of  the  silent  film, 
and  they  can  help  make  the  use  of  slides  and  filmstrips 
more  api)ealing  and  interesting.  Our  youth  are  critical 
of  silent  movies.  They  have  grown  up  on  Hollywood 
technical  e.xcellence.  However,  these  same  youth  can 
take  good  silent  films  and  work  them  up  into  polished 
presentations  and  in  doing  so  experience  the  joy  of 
creative  activity. 

Add  sound  to  your  silent  ])ictures — and  increase  their 
interest  and  power ! 

Shadow  On  The  Land 

The  20-minute  film.  The  Color  of  A  Man.  which  the 
International  l'"ilm  Foundation  made  for  and  under  the 
auspices  of  Missions  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  (287  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y.  10),  will 
he  useful  to  all  churches  and  groups  seriously  interested 
in  challenging  their  members  to  press  on  in  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneers  until  all  Americans — regardless  of  color 
— have  equal  citizenship.  Until  that  day  there  is  a 
shadow  on  the  land. 

This  sound  and  color  film  tells  interestingly  the  story 
of  the  missionary  work  of  the  great  Congregational 
denomination  in  establishing  schools  in  the  post-Civil 
War  Southland.  After  100  years  of  magnificent 
achievement  this  denomination  takes  stock,  re-appraises 
the  situation,  and  in  this  film  challenges  all  Christians 
to  take  up  the  work  of  helping  the  Thirteenth  American 
(The  Negro j  attain  finst-class  citizenship. 

While  this  film  will  be  keenly  appreciated  l)y  church 
people  of  every  denominational  background,  and  should 
be  used  by  them,  it  will  do  great  good  when  shown  to 
non-church  groups  who  suffer  from  a  jirofound  ignor- 
ance concerning  the  strategic  role  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  true  emancipation  of  the  Negro.  I\ven 
such  worthy  crusaders  as  Carey  McWilliams  have 
this  blind  sixit,  writing  a  commendable  volume 
("Brothers  Under  The  Skin")  )  without  si.xteen  words 
on  what  the  church  has  accomplished  in  race  relations 
in  the  past  or  ought  to  do  in  the  future. 

Good  in  content,  good  technically,  here  is  a  film 
which  can  be  used  by  all  of  us  in  removing  a  .shadow 
from  the  land. 

Notes  on  Two  India  Films'"' 

India's  Price  Cattle  anrl  Life  In  ,i  Punjab  Village 
are  10-miinite  sound  films  in  black  and  white,  recently 
available,  and  of  use  and  interest  to  schools  and 
churches  seeking  information  on  India. 

They  were  ])roduced  by  Ezra  Mir.  The  photography 
is  fair  to  good.  Both  films  i)resent  the  better  side.  Both 
have  cut  the  footage  on  many  shots  to  the  very  mini- 
mum, or  less,  in  order  to  encom]«ss  too  much  in  ten 
miiuites. 
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The  lirst  covers  the  great  Delhi  fair,  presenting 
handsome  specimens  of  India's  principal  work  and 
dairy  hreeds.  One  should  not  gather  from  this  tilm 
that  India  has  solved  her  "cow  problem".  Prize  cattle 
can  he  found  here  and  there,  hut  scnih  cattle  wander 
everywhere,  competing  with  inidernoiirished  humans 
for  a  scanty  food  sui)])lv. 

Life  in  a  Punjab  village  is  not  quite  as  idyllic  as 
the  second  film  indicates.  It  is  village  life  from  the 
high  caste  angle.  The  film  t)egins  with  a  coimtry  fair 
sequence,  switches  then  to  the  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural activities  of  a  Punjab  village,  and  closes  with 
some  very  good  shots  of  a  Hindu  wedding  procession. 
The  commentary  tends  to  glamorize  and  idealize. 
However,  there  are  many  excellent  and  informing 
.secjuences  and  the  film  will  be  useful  to  the  church  in 
giving  its  ]ieo])le  a  well-rounded  view  of  life  in  North 
India. 

*  From   Ideal   Pictures   Corp.,   Cliicago  5.   III. 

Correspondence  and  Questions 

From  Mr.  \<.  Jenkins,  Industrial  Division,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  comes  the  following  in(|uiry:  "Do  you  know 
of  any  book  or  pamphlet  that  outlines  an  integrated 
W  A.  program  suitable  for  a  large  city  church?  1  am 
interested  in  presenting  projjosals  to  several  churches 
but  lack  concrete  information." 

Visual  aid  programs,  Mr.  Jenkins,  must  be  tailor- 
made  to  get  a  good  fit.  There  are  no  outlines  of  a  jho- 
gram  for  a  large  church.  If  there  were.  I  would  be  very 
skeptical  aliout  their  value.  Education  in  a  church  must 
stem  from  a  close  .study  of  the  church's  individual  needs, 
facilities,  present  curriculum,  and  leadership.  It  is  a 
matter  of  adjusting  the  total  methodology  of  the  edu- 
cational program.  This  j)resupposes  a  job-analysis,  and 
"horseback"  diagnosis  may  result  in  false  emphases  and 
throw  the  whole  program  out  of  kelter. 

A  visual  aid  ])rogram  will  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  a  given  situation.  Rogers  and  Vieth 
have  a  book.  "Visual  .Aids  In  The  Church",  which  you 
will  find  helpful.  The  Methodists  (150  Fifth  Avc'n. 
Y.,)  have  a  leaflet  "The  Use  of  Visual  .\ids  In  The 
Church  School",  containing  practical  suggestions.  From 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  203 
N.  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago  1,  you  can  .secure  a  40c- 
booklet,  "Visual  Religious  Education  Today",  a  sym- 
posium, which  nianv  educators  and  lavmen  find  help- 
ful. ' 

How  would  you  readers  answer  the  above 
question?  It  is  frequently  asked.  What  is  your 
version  of  the  general  answer? 


Dear  Mr.  Hockman : 

Your  editorial  in  the  November  Scrken  entitled  "If 
The  Spirit  Is  Lacking"  jnits  the  finger  on  the  cru.K  of 
our  problem. 

\\'hat  makes  the  truth  e.\]>ressed  .so  pertinent  is  the 
fact  that  we  (Protestantism)  are  in  danger  of  building 
an  e.xtensive  ])rogram  on  a  Hollywood  foundation-  -and 
that  is  building  on  sand. 

HOWARD  E.  TOWER 
Na.sliville  .■},  T.'iiii. 


Here  is  a  (|uestion  from  Mrs.  W  .  E.  Edmunds  of  the 
\^'ashington,  Pa.,  Y.W.C.A.  which  our  readers  can 
help  us  answer:  "Could  you  give  me  information  on 
non-sectarian  religious  moving  pictures  which  ai'e 
available  in  35mm?" 

Is  the  Lutheran  film,  Poiccr  of  God,  available  in 
.35  mm  ?  How  about  Steinbeck's  Mexican  documentary 
I'or(/otfcii  VUlagcf  It  seems  to  me  that  Jounii'v  To 
Jerusalem  was  available  in  the  theatrical  width  some 
years  ago.  The  old  classic,  King  of  Kings,  is  probably 
available  in  ,15mm  from  some  distributor.  ]'oiir  help 
is  invited. 


Miss  Muriel  P.  Carlson,  Director  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, First  Congregational  Church,  Norwood,  Mass., 
writes  that  she  combined  the  Junior  and  Junior  High 
(iei)artments  for  a  program  on  Christian  Reconstruc- 
tion, using  the  kodachrome  slides  of  the  Congrega- 
tional-Christian Committee  for  War  Victims.  The 
])rogram  committee  of  two  boys  and  two  girls  pre- 
\iewed  the  slides  and  ])lanned  with  her  the  entire  jiro- 
gram.  A  slide  of  Sallman's  "Head  of  Christ"  was 
projected  during  the  call  to  worship  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scripture. 

.She  writes :  "These  kodachromes  show  effectively 
the  work  of  reconstruction  in  England,  Italy,  and 
China.  Little  needed  to  be  said.  The  pictures  told  the 
story  of  want  and  tragedy :  churches  before  and  after 
the  war :  undernourished  children ;  tattered  shoes  and 
barefeet.  Through  these  pictures  the  children  were 
learning  the  need  for  the  sacrificial  Christmas  offering 
they  were  ])lanning  to  make". 

In  asking  children — and  adults — for  money,  shmv 
them  as  well  as  tell  them.  More  education  and  more 
funds  will  result. 


Visual  Aids  in  Alcohol  Education 

Mr.  1  larr\  E.  Titus,  executive  secretary  of  Allied 
b'orces.  Inc.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  be  advised 
"if  there  are  any  educational  films  concerned  with 
alcohol  education  which  can  be  used  in  the  public 
school  program." 

There  are  a  number  of  "alcohol  films".  Its  The  Brain 
Tliat  Counts,  a  20-niinute  .sound  film,  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  film  on  the  .subject.  The  latest  film  is, 
perhaps.  Where  Does  It  Get  Yoitf  In  the  film.  That 
Hoy  Joe.  drinking  is  one  of  several  reasons  for  Joe 
landing  in  juvenile  court,  and  this  picture  is  beamed 
at  parents  rather  than  young  people.  One  of  the  first 
was  'The  Beneficieiit  Reprobate,  presenting  in  two  reels 
the  story  of  alcohol  and  its  uses  in  industry  and  its 
adverse  effects  upon  human  life  and  behavior.  In  .1 
Fdiuily  Affair.  Dr.  R.  \'.  Seliger  of  Johns  Hopkins^ 
explains  the  destructive  effects  of  alcohol  in  living 
things.  In  Drunk  Driving  the  thesis,  "If  you  drink, 
don't  drive",  is  dramatized  in  a  tragic  accident.  The 
emotional  pitch  is  high  and  it  ought  not  be  used  below 
Junior  High.  The  Pay-Off  focuses  attention  upon  the 
social  and  economic  side  of  the  alcohol  j^roblem. 

-All  the  above  have  their  uses.  Preview  and  study 
\our  tilm  before  you  u.se  it.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
had  success  in  using  any  of  these  films  in  church  or 
school,  a  brief  descriptive  report  would  be  welcomed  by 
this  department. 
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HERE  ARE  4  MORE  mPORTANT  NEW  FILMS  FOR  YOU 


BIRDS 
IN  WINTER 

This  unique  reel  presents  for  fhe 
firsf  time  a  seasonal  aspect  of 
bird  life,  as  compared  with  study 
by  nesting  habits  or  life  cycle. 
An  introduction  to  bird  study  for 
all  ages  in  elementary  or  junior 
high  schools.  Collaborator:  Phillip 
A.  DuMont,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life  Service. 


OUR  ANIMAL 
NEIGHBORS 

An  introductory  film  on  small, 
local  mammals  that  make  their 
homes  near,  or  even  in,  ours.  The 
habits  of  10  common  species  are 
treated  in  fascinating  sequences. 
Particularly  well  suited  for  young- 
er children.  Collaborator:  Robert 
Snedigar,  Chicago  Zoological 
Park  (Brookfield  Zoo). 


.  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  YOU 

An  interesting  three-purpose  film 
to  motivate  study  and  provide 
both  educational  and  vocational 
guidance.  Important  at  junior 
and  high  school  levels.  Collab- 
oratcrs:  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Ph.  D., 
Dir.  of  Commercial  Education, 
Whitewater  ( W  is.)  State  Teachers 
Col.;  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Ph.  D., 
Prof,  of  Education,  Columbia  Univ. 


HOW  TO  READ 
A  BOOK 

Designed  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  sitills  necessary 
to  careful  understanding,  this  film 
is  well  adopted  to  use  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  Collab- 
orator: William  G.  Brink,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Education,  North- 
western University. 


"Birds  In  Winter" available  in  color  only;  other  subjects  above  available  in  color  or  black-and-white;  all  single  reel  1 6  MM.  sound  motion  pictures. 

Yes,  Coronet  Instructional  Films  has  America's  fastest-growing  catalog  of  16  MM.  sound  motion 
pictures.  And  nearly  every  subject  is  available  in  full  natural  color.  Many  may  be  had  in  black- 
and-white,  also.  You'll  want  to  keep  your  eye  on  Coronet  Instructional  Films  throughout  1947. 
There  will  be  important  new  releases  each  month!  Nearly  all  educational  film  libraries  offer 
CORONET  Instructional  Films  on  a  rental  basis.  Preview  prints  for  those  interested  in  making 
selections  for  purchase  are  available  from  CORONET.  Write  for  catalog. 

CORONET'S  10th  Anniversary  Filmstrip   Series   and   CORONET'S  popular  2x2   Kodachrome  Slides  ore  used  by  thousands.  Wrila  for  details. 


WRITE  TO:  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL  FILMS-65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


Double  Anniversary 


DR.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Head,  Department  of  Education 
Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


FELICITATING  and  joining  with  Educational 
Screen  in  its  celebration  of  the  magazine's 
Silver  Jubilee,  this  department  at  the  same  time 
is  very  happy  to  be  celebrating  its  own  fourth  anni- 
versary ;  for  it  was  introduced  in  Educational  Screen 
in  December.  1942,  and  printed  its  first  article  by  an 
outside  author  in  January,  1943.  This  makes  it  a  pio- 
neer— the  only  publication  that  has  consistently,  com- 
])rehensively,  and  uninterruptedly  covered  this  import- 
ant new  field  from  then  until  the  present.  This  record 
is   this   department's   Jubilee   contribution   to   Screen. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  contribution,  though 
brief,  by  an  outside  author  was  by  Dr.  Paul  Monroe, 
eminent  educator  and  educational  historian,  a  man  who 
had  held  distinguished  educational  posts  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  whose  service  had  been  so 
broad  that  he  received  honorary  degrees  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Peking,  Dublin,  and  Brazil.  Dr.  Monroe's 
contribution  of  an  article  was  a  tribute  to  the  educa- 
tional standing  and  integrity  of  Educational  Screen 
and  to  the  potentialities  of  the  new  department  on 
"The  Film  and  International  Understanding." 

The  potentialities  of  this  new  field  of  the  film  in  inter- 
national undenstanding  have  proved  themselves  be- 
yond all  ex]5ectations.  Their  impact  has  been  felt  in  all 
phases  of  visual  education  and  in  the  world  at  large, 
until  today  many  publications,  both  lay  and  profession- 
al, frequently  give  consideration  to  them.  This  de- 
partment sincerely  believes,  however,  that  it  has  been 
an  effective  instrument  for  reflecting  and  contributing 
to  progress  in  this  field  during  these  vital  years  of^  its 
development.  .At  the  same  time  it  has  tried  to  keep 
these  developments  in  line  with  the  best  educational 
thought  and  "practice. 

In  covering  the  field  the  department  has  endeavored 
to  be  comprehensive  rather  than  exclusive,  to  consider 
all  ])hases,  practices  and  opinions.  Authorities  whose 
views  have  been  presented  varied  from  college  profes- 
sors to'  Walt  Disney,  and  included  teachers,  producers, 
distributors,  promoters,  etc.  No  one  who  had  something 
worth  while  to  say  was  denied  a  hearing.  Characters 
in  films  considered  ranged  all  the  way  from  those  of  the 
animated  cartoon  to  leaders  in  world  affairs.  Each  had 
something  to  contribute  to  international  understanding 
through  films.  All  parts  of  the  world  were  involved  in 
film  material  considered.  Various  types  of  films  and 
film  problems  of  production  and  utilization  were  dis- 
cussed. Even  religious  films  with  international  implica- 
tions were  considered. 

Viewing  the  field  in  this  broad  fashion,  it  was  easier 
to  see  actual  and  jjotential  developments  with  their  im- 
plications and  relationships,  and  to  see  the  shadows  of 
things  to  come. 

At  first  those  who  were  thinking  in  the  field  were 


concerned  that  there  should  be  available  films  suitable 
for  promoting  international  understanding — not  just 
films  that  were  either  merely  amusing  travelogues  or 
blatant  pieces  of  propaganda.  In  an  amazingly  short 
time  such  films  were  available ;  and  much  hard  work 
had  gone  into  their  planning  and  production,  h'urther 
jilanning,  evaluation,  and  hard  work  promoted  contin- 
uous improvement.  The  film  for  international  under- 
standing was  emerging  as  a  film  form  in  its  own  right. 

Comprehensive  utilization  of  these  films  presented 
its  own  problems.  These  involved  educators  and  com- 
munity leaders,  as  well  as  various  groups  and  organ- 
izations both  governmental  and  non-governmental. 
There  was  the  problem  of  efficiently  utilizing  projectors 
and  projectionists,  of  coordinating  the  use  of  these 
films  with  other  activities  and  media  of  mass  commun- 
ication. The  film  began  to  take  its  place  in  the  schools, 
in  group  meetings,  in  theaters,  in  discussion  forums, 
in  film  festivals  and  fiestas.  Motion  pictures  and  slide- 
films  were  coordinated  in  order  to  combine  the  advant- 
ages of  each.    Discussion  guides  were  used  with  films. 

All  of  these  things  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
promotion  of  international  understanding.  At  the  same 
time  they  brought  home  the  power  of  the  film  as  a  force 
for  education  and  international  understanding.  Would 
its  usefulness  in  this  field  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
war  ? 

AVith  the  coming  of  victory  came  the  desire  and  de- 
termination that  this  same  mighty  force  should  be  used 
for  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  the  peace.  Samuel 
Goldwyn  proposed  the  use  of  films  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  in  San  Francisco,  and  films  did  play 
an  important  role  there.  Now  the  United  Nations  has 
its  own  film  organization.  UNESCO  is  concerned  with 
films  for  international  understanding  as  one  of  the 
instrumentalities  for  carrying  out  its  program. 

The  film  for  international  understanding  has  become 
a  world  force.  It  is  destined  to  play  a  mighty  role  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  department  is  happy  to  have  con- 
tributed something  toward  that  development  during  the 
four  years  of  its  exi.stence.  JED 

Brotherhood  Week  February  16-23 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
announces  the  14th  aimual  observance  of  national 
Brotherhood  Week  to  occur  February  16-23,  1947.  The 
theme  is  "Brotherhood-Pattern  for  Peace".  Program 
aids  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges  may  be  secured 
Ijy  writing  to  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York,  ^[aterials  are  adapted  to  age  levels  in  the  schools. 
Plays,  comics,  posters,  book  lists  and  other  types  of 
literature,  and  visual  aids  are  available. 
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60  Slides  <t^  oh^ 
Excellent  Manual 


For  High-School  classes  in  Physics — or  Junior 
High-School  classes  in  General  Science. 

A  vivid  and  scholarly  presentation  of  this  timely 
and  highly  motivated  subject,  prepared  by  Alfred  D. 
Beck,  Assistant  Science  Supervisor  of  the  New  York 
City  Schools. 

5  units — 12  slides  to  each  unit:  Unit  I — The  idea 
of  the  Atom,.  Unit  II — Atoms,  Isotopes,  and  Radio- 
activity. Unit  III — The  Smashing  of  the  Atom.  Unit 
IV — Atoms,  From  Mass  Analysis  to  Mass  Produc- 
tion. Unit  V — Alamogordo  to  Bikini  and  Things  to 
Come. 

An  excellent  manual — information  and  instruc- 
tions for  the  teacher. 

KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY 

Meadville,    Pennsylvania 
SINCE  1892— PRODUCERS  OF  SUPERIOR  VISUAL  AIDS 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthly  Digest 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 


ADMINISTRATION 

•  Planning  the  General  Classroom  for  Audio- Visual  Aids 

Use — E.    DcAlton    rartridge.   Visual    Kducation    Consul- 
tants,  Inc.,   N.    Y.— School   Executive.   66:65    Nov.    1946. 

The  classroom  that  is  well  planned  for  teacher  and  pupil 
efficiency,  would  include  such  features  as  follows :  lighting 
that  would  avoid  glare ;  including  the  light  that  falls  on  bulle- 
tin boards,  exhibits,  sand  tables,  etc.:  ventilation  and  darken- 
ing; flexible  seating;  good  acoustics  for  hearing  radio,  sound 
films,  etc.;  each  classroom  should  be  equipped  for  projection, 
with  outlets  on  all  sides,  screen,  storage  cabinets  and  movable 
tables. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  teaching  aids,  the 
classroom  should  have  large  tack-up  areas,  drawers  or  files  for 
a  picture  collection,  maps  and  charts  easily  accessible,  and 
some  basic   tools    (hammer,  cutting  knives). 

•  Transition   to    Visual    Education — William    M.    Dennis, 
N.  E.  A.  Journal.  35:424  Oct.,   1946. 

The  stages  involved  in  a  visual  education  project  arc:  (1) 
as  it  is  now,  (2)  as  it  will  be  during  transition,  and  (3)  as  it 
will  be  when  functioning  routinely. 

Many  problems  arise  in  the  course  of  working  out  the  pro- 
gram, .such  as:  (1)  procuring  the  machinery,  (2)  selecting 
appropriate  materials,  (3)  training  teachers  (4)  acclimatization 
of  students  and  patrons  to  visual  systems  of  teaching,  and 
(5)    classroom   readjustment   for  projection  purposes. 

The  author  recommends  a  visual  method  of  converting  the 
schools  to  visual  ways,  by  means  of  a  periodical  "ncwsreel" 
to  show  classroom  techniques,  operation  of  equipment,  splicing, 
etc.  Subsequent  reels  may  include  films  on  other  aspects  of 
administration,  new  types  of  films,  training  reels  on  sports, 
etc.  This,  in  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  proper  equipment 
and  classroom  facilities,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  functioning 
program   in  the  long   view. 

•  How  Is  Your  Audio- Visual  Aids  Department  Develop- 
nig? — Walter   A.   Gaw,   College   of  the   City   of   N.   Y.— 

School  Management,  Oct.,  1946.  p.  3. 

A  rather  extended  resume  of  the  principles  of  proper  use 
of  audio-visual  aids :  need  for  careful  selection,  preview,  co- 
ordination of  the  film  and  subject-matter  of  the  class,  and  so 
on. 

INTERNATIONAL   FILM    INSTITUTE 

•  The  Tasks  of  an  International  Film  Institute— Adolf 
Niclitenhauser — Hollywood  Quarterly,  vol.  2,  no.  1,  Oct.. 
1946. 

An  important  article  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  inter- 
national educational  film  movement.  The  article  describes 
briefly  the  abortive  efforts  in  the  1920's  to  create  an  inter- 
national film  institute.  The  International  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents set  up  a  committee  which  attempted  to  influence  the 
League  of  Nations  to  create  an  official  Institute.  At  an 
International  Film  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  1926,  a  fine  pro- 
gram for  an  international  film  organization  was  formulated, 
but  the  program  never  was  executed.  In  1927  Mussolini, 
exploiting  the  unsettled  situation  and  the  planning  and  prep- 
aration done  by  other  groups,  created  an  International  In- 
stitute for  Kducational  Cinematograph  in  Rome,  and  this  was 
accepted  by  the  League  Council  as  official.  This,  however. 
proved  to  be  just  a  front  for  Mussolini's  fascist  activities  and 
it  was  dissolved  ingloriously  in  1937. 

Proposals  for  a  new,  dynamic  International  Film  Insti- 
tute are  briefly  sketched  in  the  article,  which  should  be  read 
in  the  original  (reprints  available  from  the  author,  in  care 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Section,  State  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 


Fundamental  to  an  I.  F.  I.  would  be  national  film  institutes 
to  organize  and  supervise  the  program  within  each  country, 
and  to  represent  the  country  in  the  international  body.  Among 
the  functions  of  the  I.F.I,  would  be: 

a)  initiate  international  legislation  and  cause  participating 
countries  to  adopt  supplementary  measures 

b)  compile  a  critical  catalog  of  every  film  of  any  definite 
cultural  value.  Basic  research,  film  selection  and  analysis 
would  be  done  nationally,  with  additional  work  done  in 
the  I.F.I. 

c )  work  out  a  method  of  film  circulation  of  the  films  con- 
tained in  the  catalogs,  so  that  any  film  can  be  made 
readily   accessible. 

Other   active    steps   toward    promoting    circulation    by    the 
IFI  would  be : 

( 1 )  Establishing    an    international    and    national    film    ar- 
chives,  with    specialized  archives    in   various   countries 

(2)  Organizing   film   exchange  among  archives 

(3)  Assist    in   developing   noncommercial    and   commercial 
distribution  of  culturally   valuable   films. 

The  scope  of  the  IFI  is  next  viewed  in  terms  of  film  art 
and  factual  filtns.  with  concrete  suggestions  for  increasing 
audiences  for  each  type,  and  greatly  increasing  distribution. 
There  are  additional  suggestions  for  a  functioning  interna- 
tional   film  body,   too   numerous   to   include   in   this   digest. 

.An  important  conclusion  is  drawn  by  the  author  in  terms 
of  the  United  States.  "We  have  not  yet  begun  to  organize 
the  cultural  film  field  so  that  it  can  perform  a  unified  job 
on  a  national  basis.  We  have  no  recognized  national  cul- 
tural film  body  of  high  professional  and  intellectual  standing 
that  would  represent  us  in  an  international  film  institute. 
Therefore,  we  need  a  National  Film  Institute  to  help  give 
the  film  its  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  nation." 

{^i^ote:    The   January,    1947   issue    of    Hollyivood    Quarterly 

will    include    editorial    comments    and    letters    from    readers 

which  resulted  from  the  October  article.) 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

•  Visual  Aids  for  the  School  Shop — Orville  Connett, 
Peoria,   111. — Illinois   I'ocatioual   l'r<iiircss.  1  :60   Nov.,    1946. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  types  of  materials  demonstrated 
at  a  three-week  Visual  Aids  Conference  in  New  York  City  in 
April,  1946. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Industrial  Teacher 
Training  School  of  New  York  State,  under  the  direction  of 
Gilbert  G.  Weaver.  Included  in  the  visual  aids  were  black- 
board sketches  and  drawings,  models,  photographs,  charts, 
motion    pictures,   stripfilms,    filmslides,   liandmade    slides. 

•  Industrial  Films — A  Source  of  Occupational  Informa- 
tion, compiled  by  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, Occupational  .Analysis  and  Industrial  Services 
Division.  February,  1946.  .Available  from  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25.  20c. 

The  know-how  of  operations  in  18  industries  is  explained 
in  a  scries  of  51  private  industrial  films  analyzed  in  this 
booklet  which  also  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  the  films 
in  presenting  job  and  process  information  in  these  in- 
dustries. 

The  Industrial  Films  booklet  was  planned  to  acquaint 
those  persons  whose  line  of  work  requires  that  they  know 
facts  about  jobs  and  industries  with  the  value  of  films  in 
lircsenting  those  facts.  Producers  of  industrial  films  too 
may  recognize  through  this  publication  that  the  films  they 
make  for  industry  to  use  in  sales  promotion  campaigns  can 
have  widespread  educational  use  if  the  major  jobs  and 
processes   in   the   industry   are  well   presented. 

(Concluded  on  pat/e  42) 
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DESIGNED  FOR...  good  habits, 

good  health, 
good  fun  •  •  • 

WINKY 
WATCHMAN 


•  •  •  a  new  16mm  sound  COLOR  movie  by 


■'Winky  the  Watchman  '  is  a  delightfully  charming  film  which  combines 
lessons  in  care  of  teeth  with  entertainment  acceptable  to  60  year  olds  as  well 
as  those  only  six.  Although  it  is  designed  essentially  to  stimulate  dental  care, 
its  general  nature  is  such  that  it  can  be  fitted  into  any  health  program, 
whether  on  teeth  or  general  nutrition. 

"Winky  the  Watchman"  stresses  only  care  and  watchfulness.  Boring, 
detailed  particulars  are  avoided.  Attention  to  the  film  is  thereby  assured,  and 
the  teacher  may  herself  prescribe  specific  methods  applicable  in  accordance 
with  individual  programs  and  needs.  You  really  can't  appreciate  "Winky" 
until  you  meet  him  in  person.  In  fact,  he's  so  delightful  that  you  can  run 
him  as  a  straight  entertainment  film. 

Running  Time:  Approximately  8  Minutes 
Purchase  Price:  $100.00—  I6mm  Sound  Only  —  Technicolor 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 

RKO  Building 
Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   complete   detoils   of   "Winky   the   Wolchman" 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 


R.K.O.    BOIIDING 


RADIO    CITY    30,    N.    Y. 
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The  major  part  of  the  publication  is  made  up  of  the 
film  descriptions  and  evaluations  in  which  are  included  indi- 
cations of  the  jobs  most  clearly  shown  and  details  on  who 
distributes  the  films,  rental  and  transportation  charges,  etc. 
The  rating  scale  which  was  used  in  previewing  the  films  and 
an  audience  response  check  list  are  shown  in  an  appendix. 

PERIODICALS 
•   Documentary  News  Letter. — Nov.-Dec.   1946  Film  Cen- 
tre. 34  Soho  Sq.,  London  WL  1   shilling.   (6s  annually) 

An  enlarged  and  improved  format  of  the  stimulating  little 
publication  (6  issues  yearly)  published  by  the  docutnentary 
film  workers  of  England.  With  this  issue  the  Neivs  Letter 
goes  out  to  new,sagents  and  booksellers,  as  well  as  to  sub- 
scribers. The  editorial  board  includes  such  documentary 
experts  as  Edgar  Anstey,  Geoffrey  Bell,  Arthur  Elton,  John 
Taylor  and  Basil  Wright.  Their  philosophy  on  documentary 
film  production  is  expressed  as  follows  in  the  editorial : 

"Commercial  developments  in  the  documentary  field  which 
have  lately  resulted  in  the  production  of  .  .  .  outstanding 
films  may  in  some  quarters  be  held  to  demonstrate  that  docu- 
mentary has  now  been  accepted  by  the  film  industry  as  a 
necessary  and  permanent  part  of  its  commercial  activity,  that 
the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  has  made  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  may  well  now  remain  silent  and  en- 
joy its  achievement.  We  do  not  agree.  The  easier  it  be- 
comes to  make  and  distribute  documentary  films  the  more 
danger  there  is  that  they  will  become  facile  in  manner  and 
empty  of  ideas,  and  against  such  dangers,  Documentary  Ncivs 
Letter  will  be  vigilant." 

One  of  the  significant  contributions  of  the  DNL  is  its  mature 
and  forthright  reviews  of  new  documentary  films,  by  and 
for  professional  workers  in  the  field.  This  issue  contains  a 
description  and  critique  of  "The  Way  We  Live,"  documentary 
on  postwar  housing  and  'town  planning,'  produced  commer- 
cially by  J.  Arthur  Rank  (p.  SO)  ;  and  other  films  (p.  54). 
Then  (p.  51)  follows  a  good,  resume  of  the  British  documen- 
tary film  movement,  concluding  with  some  of  the  current 
needs,  such  as:  (1)  the  continuous  development  of  all  types 
of  informational  film,  from  the  most  highly  specialized  to 
the  most  box-office;  (2)  renewed  efforts  in  distribution;  (3) 
increased  cooperation  between  radio,  television,  press  and  films ; 
and   (4)    wider  cooperation  on  the  international  front. 

"Society,  Science  and  Movie",  by  a  Psychiatrist  (p.  55) 
describes  briefly  the  part  films  have  already  played  in  psy- 
chiatry in  wartime,  and  goes  further  to  indicate  how  the 
motion  picture  can  be  used  to  describe  social  problems 
('sociatry'),  to  increase  public  interest  in  critical  problems  of 
the  community,  and  to  illustrate  culture  patterns.  The  author 
(anonymous)  describes  a  new  organization  comprised  of  psy- 
chiatrists who  had  helped  in  film  production  in  the  British  Ar- 
my, now  known  as  the  Tavistock  Listitute  of  Human  Rela- 
tions, eager  to  continue  to  cooperate  with  film  makers  in  their 
field. 

NEW  BOOKS 
•   Use    of   Audio-Visual    Materials    Toward    International 
Understanding — Helen  Seaton  Preston — American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
168  p.. Nov  1946  $1.25. 

Report  of  a  conference  sponsored  jointly  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Film  Council  of  America,  June, 
1946.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  implement  those 
sections  of  the  UNESCO  (United  National  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization)  constitution  which  relate  to 
facilitating  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  knowledge  through  the 
newer  media  of  communication. 

Among  the  speakers  were  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment. James  W.  Brown,  representing  school  users,  Thomas 
J.  Brandon,  representing  commercial  distributors,  Francis  W. 
Noel,  speaking  for  classroom  utilization,  Charles  F.  Hoban, 
Jr.,  L.  C.  Larson,  Floyde  E.  Brooker,  Norman  Woelfel  as 
well  as  Dr.  George  F.  Zook  and  C.  R.  Reagan. 

The  brochure  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
including    remarks   during   the   discussion.      .Api>ended   are  two 


documents  that  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  conference,  viz. 
the  reconmiendations  made  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation to  UNESCO's  Preparatory  Commission,  and  the  report 
made  by  a  Special  Governmental  Committee. 

This  volume  is  of  great  importance  to  serious  workers  in 
audio-visual  education,  as  it  presents  the  constructive  ideas  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  field,  and  points  the 
way  to  future  possibilities  on  the  international  front.  No  digest 
of  the  conference  can  do  justice  to  the  si)eeches  and  reports 
themselves,  as  given  in  this  book.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend it  as  basic  reading. 

•  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  the  High  School — Frances 
Norene  -Mil — Christopher  Publishing  House  Boston, 
Mass.  159  p.  1946  $2.50. 

With  special  emphasis  on  the  social  studies,  this  book  pro- 
vides a  quick  summary  of  some  of  the  films  and  other  audio- 
visual aids  that  were  available  in  the  last  few  years.  There 
is  some  consideration  of  the  need  for  proper  administration 
and  physical  facilities  for  using  projected  aids,  and  a  state- 
ment on  the  need  for  preparation,  preview  and  follow-up.  The 
chapter  on  some  films  found  (in  the  experience  of  the  author) 
to  be  useful  in  assembly  programs  should  be  useful  to  teachers. 

More  than  half  of  the  book  is  then  given  to  the  enumeration 
of  maps,  charts,  films,  recordings,  etc.  that  would  enrich  the 
teaching  of  World  History,  European  History.  U.  S.  History, 
Senior  Problems  and  the  like.  The  book  does  not  summarize 
all  available  social  studies  teaching  aids  as,  for  example,  did 
William  Hartley  in  his  1940  volume  (1946  supplement)  "Se- 
lected  Films   for   American   History   and   Problems." 

In  the  realm  of  classroom  application  and  utilization,  where 
it  might  have  made  a  real  contribution,  it  falls  flat.  The 
book  represents  a  teacher's  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  ma- 
terials that  she  has  found  useful,  but  the  selection  of  titles  is 
decidedly   subjective  and  inadequate. 

•  The  Preparation  and  Use  of  Visual  Aids — Kenneth  B. 
Haas  and  Harry  Q.  Packer — Prentice-Hall,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,   N.   Y.   11   224  p.    1946  $4.00. 

Written  for  the  training  of  sales  and  advertising  person- 
nel, this  book  surveys  the  various  types  of  audio-visual  aids 
and  suggests  ways  of  applying  them  to  this  particular  field. 
There  are  some  interesting  new  uses  for  the  chart,  blackboard, 
flashcard  and  poster.  Sources  of  information  are  listed  in  a 
fashion  that  strongly  resembles  the  listing  in  Ellsworth  C. 
Dent's  Handbook.  The  appeal  of  this  book  would  be  limited 
to  adv'^rtising  and  sales  training  instructors;  classroom  teach- 
ers may  get  some  general  ideas,  though  the  utilization  tech- 
niques would  diff^er  greatly. 

•  Subscription  Books  Bulletin,  October  1946.  Chicago, 
.American  Library  Assn.  Single  copy,  50c;  .10  or  more, 
40c  each. 

School  teachers  and  school  librarians,  seeking  material 
to  supplement  their  visual  resources,  will  find  a  selective 
aid  to  visual  materials  in  a  special  October,  1946  issue  of 
this  Bulletin,  a  quarterly  publication  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  Devoted  to  the  library's  picture  collec- 
tion, this  special  issue  stresses  flat  pictures  and  charts,  avail- 
able to  some  degree  even  to  the  smallest  schools  and 
libraries. 

Twenty-six  specific  chart,  poster,  and  picture  series  are 
evaluated  and  an  uprto-date  list  of  S3  other  sources  offering 
worthwhile  material  is  supplied.  Among  them  are  many 
travel  agencies  and  industrial  firms  which  prepare  free  or 
inexpensive    posters    and    charts    for    advertising    purposes. 

NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED  NEXT  MONTH 

•  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching — Edgar  Dale — Dry- 
don  Press  546  p.  $4.25  1946. 

•  Movies  that  Teach — Charles  F.  Hoban.  Jr. — Dryden 
Press — December,   1946. 

Crhp«e  ?-"  nrobably  tlie  most  important  publications  to  ap- 
pear since  Visualizing  the  Curriculum,  and  will  be  reviewed 
at  length  next  month,  as  they  are  just  coming  off  the  press.) 

•      E.   S.  R. 
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KEEP  YOUR  SCREEN 


M/l/£ 


An  opaque  projector  can  keep  your 
screen  as  alive  and  up-to-date  as  the 
latest  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Just  such  a  projector  is  the  Spencer 
Model  VA  Delineascope.  With  it  you  can 
project  printed  pages,  maps,  photographs, 
stamps,  coins,  and  other  specimens  not 
readily  obtainable  in  slide  form. 

This  versatile  Delineascope  also  ac- 
commodates lantern  slides  and,  with  at- 


tachments, 2"x2"  shdes,  slidefilms,  and 
micro-slides. 

More  than  50,000  teachers  have  re- 
quested our  free  manual:  "Opaque  Pro- 
jection— A  New  Frontier  in  Teaching." 
For  your  copy  write  to  Dept.  N12. 


American 


Optical 

COMPANY 

Scientific  Instrument  Division 

Buffalo  15,  New  York 


/llana/aelm^ym  (^  the  SPENCER  ^clenti^lc  Jmtm^wnis 
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Teacher  Committee  Evaluation  of  New  Films 


L.      C.      LARSON,      Editor 

'  Director,  Audio- Visual  Center 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Know  Your  Library 

f  Coronet  Instructional  Films.  Glcnvicvv.  Illinois)  10  min.  16nini. 

sound,    color,   $75 ;    black   and    white.   $45.    .Apply    to   producer 

for  rental  source. 

'* 
The    film    covers    the    more    basic    elements    in    learning    to- 

use  the  library.  Betty  at  the  suggestion  of  her  teacher  in 
working  out  a  report  on  conservation  of  natural  resources  for 
civics,  goes  to  the  library  in  search  of  a  book,  but  not  knowing 
how  to  use  the  various  library  tools  she  leaves  without  finding 
one  that  she  needs.  =.  On  her  way  home  she  stops  to  visit  her 
older  cousin  Jack,  who  tells  her  something  about  the  card 
catalog,  the  vertical  file,  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Liter- 
ature, and  encyclopaedias.  He  also  assures  Betty  that  she 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  the  librarian  for  assistance. 
Betty  is  then  shown  re  turning  to  the  library  and  with 
confidence  approaching  Miss  Nicholson,  the  librarian,  whom  she 
finds  very  eager  to  help  her.  First,  Miss  Nicholson  explains 
to  Betty  the  general  reference  books  and  the  inde.x  volume 
to  encyclopaedias.  She  explains  also  that  such  reference  books 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  subject  in  a  short  time.  Next, 
she  explains  the  card  catalog,  in  which  Betty  finds  three 
references  which  promise  to  be  u-s-eful.  Miss  Nicholson  then 
shows  Betty  how  the  books  are  arranged  and  Betty  selects 
two  of  the  three  located  from  the  card  catalog.  In  the 
Reader's  Guide  are  listed  three  articles  in  current  magazines 
dealin.g  with  the  subject  conservation  of  natural  resources.  The 
librarian  tells  Betty  that  the  library  has  one  of  these  maga- 
zines, and  Betty  selects  the  magazine  for  reference.  By  now, 
Betty  has  ample  material  to  finish  her '  report.  She  leaves 
the  library  and  on  her  way  home  stops  to  thank  Jack  for 
his  help  and  to  tell  him  that  she  feels  sure  that  she  will  find 
■  the  library  very  useful. 

The  film  ends  by  showing  Betty  on  a  return  trip  to  the 
library  in  which  she  uses  the  card  catalog  and  Reader's  Guide 
very  effectively. 

Committee   Appraisal 

The  committee  felt  that  the  film  would  be  very  useful  in 
introducing  a  unit  on  library  instruction,  and  that  it  provided 
in  a  very  short  time  instruction  on  the  more  basic  library  tools. 
Through  close-up  photcgraphy,  the  card  catalog,  the  inde.x  to 
encyclopaedias,  and  the  Reader's  Guide  were  clearly  shown. 
Recommended  for  use  by  intermediate  and  junior  high  school 
groups  studying  library  usage. 

Magnets 

(Young  America  Films,  Inc.  18  East  41st  Street,  New 
York  City  17)  13  minutes,  16mni.  sound.  Price  $48.  Apply 
to  producer  for  rental  sources. 

Depicts  the  nature  and  behavior  of  magnets  by  means 
of  a  "magic  show"  in  which  Bob  and  Betty  entertain 
their  friends.  The  film  opens  with  a  group  of  Bob  and 
Baty's  friends  watching  in  amazement  as  Bob  moves  a  toy 
automobile  across  the  table  without  touching  it.  They 
wonder  how  he  can  do  it.  The  scene  shifts  to  the  day 
Bob  and  Betty  asked  their  father  for  some  tricks  to  use 
in  their  show.  Mr.  Brown  picked  up  from  bis  desk  a  lode- 
stone,  a  natural  magnet.  He  demonstrates  to  the  children 
the  power  of  this  stone  to  pick  up  iron  or  steel  objects,  to 
ma.gnetize  other  objects,  and  through  temporary  or  induced 
magnetism  to  cause  one  object  to  pick  up  another.  Through 
demonstration  and  explanation  Mr.  Brown  also  shows  Bob 
and  Betty  that  the  north  and  south  poles  of  magnets  jnill 
together  while  two  like  poles  repel  each  other,  and  that 
magnets  may  be  different  shapes  and  all  can  attract  iron 
or  steel  through  glass.     The  last  scene  of  the  film   rettnns 


Assisted  by   CAROLYN  GUSS,  Instructor 

ROY  WENGER,  Assistant  Professor 

School  of  Education 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

to  the  "magic  show"  where  Betty  is  discovered  under  the 
table  using  a  magnet  to  move  the  tov  automobile  across 
the  table. 

Committee   Appraisal 

The  film  should  serve  to  explain  elementary  principles 
of  magnetism  and  to  show  home  leisure  activities  which 
may  be  of  semi-educational  nature.  The  pictorial  presen- 
tation of  scientific  principles  and  the  use  of  scientific  terms 
in  meaningful  situations  should  contribute  effectively  to 
a  development  of  the  concept  of  magnetism  setting.  Rec- 
ommended for  use  by  intermediate  science  classes  and 
clubs   studying   magnets. 

Speeding  Your  Reading 

(T(  aching  .\ids  F;xchange,  Post  Ofiice  Box  1127,  Modesto. 
California)  10  min..  16mm,  sd.  $50.  .Apply  to  producer  for 
rental  sources. 

Divided  into  three  major  portions,  the  film  exi)lains  low 
people  read,  why  they  read  slowly,  and  how  their  reading 
speed  can  be  developed.  Close-up  photography  of  the  eye 
shows  that  in  reading  the  eye  focuses  on  one  spot  and  that  in 
reading  a  line,  quick,  short  eye  movements  occur.  In  order 
to  increase  reading  speed,  an  optimum  eye  span  should  be 
developed  and  the  habit  of  moving  forward  with  rhythm  also 
developed.  The  film  suggests  that  15  minutes  per  day  for 
practice  in  increasing  reading  speed  will  prove  effective.  Such 
handicaps  to  reading  as  spelling  out  words,  vocalizirg,  and 
looking  back  arc  pictured.  It  is  suggested  that  only  the  eye 
and  mind  should  be  used  when  reading.  In  closing  the  film 
presents  an  opportunity  for  practice  in   reading  lines  of  print. 

Committee   Appraisal 

The  film  was  rated  as  excellent  for  pointing  out  some 
handicaps  to  reading  speed  and  suggesting  ways  of  inrirove- 
ment.  Should  Ic  useful  to  reading  clinicians  and  tachers 
dealing  with  remedial  guidance  in  rcadirg.  Recon-mei'ded  as 
an  effective  film  for  develoiiing  favorable  attitud-s  toward 
analyzing  reading  defects  and  taking  constructive  steps  to 
increase  rca'ling  speed.  Even  though  general  in  treatment, 
the    film   does   imiily    specific   jirocedures. 

This  Land  of  Ours — Washington,  D.  C. 

(Carl  Dudley  Productions,  9724  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Beverly 
Hills,  California)  9  min.  16mm,  sound,  color,  price  S85  less  10%. 
Apply  to  producer  for  rental  sources. 

A  lecturer  takes  his  audience  on  a  sight-seeing  trip  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  District  is  located  on  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  An  aerial  view  of  the  mall  between  the  White- 
house  and  Capitol  introduces  the  city.  .\  few  street  scenes 
appear.  .A  page  of  the  Constitution  is  thrown  on  the  screen 
while  the  commentator  talks  about  the  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  executive  branch  is  introduced  by  pictures 
of  the  White  House.  -Also  illustrating  this  branch  are  large 
office  buildings  including  the  Navy  Office,  the  Pentagon  and 
State  Department  buildings  and  some  resielerces  of  foreign  rep- 
resentatives. The  Supreme  Court  building  is  shown  while 
the  commentator  talks  about  the  judicial  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  legislative  branch  is  illustrated  by  shots  of  the 
Capitol  building,  l-'ollowing  these  scenes  a  scries  of  int^-re st- 
ing edifices,  shrines  and  statues  are  shown  illustrating  the  places 
along  the  route  of  a  typical  Washington  sight-seer.  Included 
are  pictures  of  parks,  the  Japanese  cherry  trees,  the  Mellon 
-Art  Gallery,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Nfount  Vernon,  .Ar-  • 
lington   Cimtery   including   the   tomb  of   the   unknown    soldier,  i 

(Concluded  on  paiic  46) 
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16MM  SOUND  FILMS 

for  Classroom  Instruction 


Socio/    Studies 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  ARCTIC 

Life  in  far  northern  Alaslia,  Labrador, 
Greenland,  and  northeastern  Siberia. 

HOW    THE    DESERT    PEOPLE    LIVE 

Wandering  tribes  of  the  Sahara;  people  of 
the  Turkestan  and   Gobi  deserts. 

HOW    A    HUNTING    PEOPLE    LIVE 

Main  features  of  the  economy  of  the 
Mongols   in   ;he   TIages  of  Siberia. 

HOW    A    FISHING    PEOPLE    LIVE 

Frimitive  people  of  the  North  Pacific  who 
depend   on   the  sea   for  a   livelihood. 

A  NATION'S  SEARCH  FOR  GRASS 

Homes  and  flocks  of  the  herds  people  of 
Iran.     Taken  from  the  epic  of  "GRASS." 

Physiology 

HOW    THE    EAR    FUNCTIONS 

Structure  and  mechanism  of  the  ear:  how 
sound  waves  are  received  and  converted 
into   nerve   Impulses. 

HOW   THE    EYE    FUNCTIONS 

Anatomy  of  the  eye  and  facts  regarding 
"accommodation"  or  focal  adjustment. 

OUR   TEETH 

Growth  and  structure.  Explains  why  oral 
hygiene  is  of  prime  importance. 


Science 


THE    EARTH    AND    ITS    SEASONS 

Vernal  and  Autumnal  equinoxes  and  Summer 
and   Winter  Solstices  explained. 

MYSTERIES    OF   WATER 

Deals  with  water  as  man's  friend,  as  a 
worker,  a  builder,  and  in  turn  as  his  enemy, 
a    destroyer. 

THE    WORLD    WE    LIVE    IN 

Close-up  study  of  the  Earth  as  a  planet; 
divisions  into   hemispheres,  etc. 

STORY    OF    ELECTRICITY 

Deals  with  the  early  discovery  of  magnetism; 
and  subsequent  developments  which  pro- 
duced   Electricity. 

STORY    OF   THE    MICROSCOPE 

History  of  its  development  and  its  con- 
tribution   to    man's    knowledge. 

STORY    OF   THE    TELESCOPE 

Touches  upon  ancient  astronomical  knowl- 
edge; invention  of  telescope  and  develop- 
ment  of   reflectors   and    refractors. 

STORY   OF   COAL 

Its  discovery  150  years  ago;  how  it  is  formed 
and  mined;  regions  where  found;  uses  in 
industry. 


Practical  Geometry 
Series 

LINES    AND    ANGLES 

How  formed   and  measured;   relationship  to 
each   other   and   to   complete   circle. 

ANGLES 

Clarifies    the    various    types    of    angles    and 
their  relationship  to  each  other. 

CONGRUENT    FIGURES 

The  "equal  sides",  "equal  angles"  principle 
demonstrated  and  proved. 

SIMILAR   TRIANGLES 

Properties     of     similar     triangles;     Illustrates 
the    "two    angles    equal"    principle. 

QUADRILATERALS 

Illustrates    and    explains    chief    properties   of 
important    quadrilaterals. 

LOCUS 

The     entire     concept     of     Locus     is     clearly 
visualized   and    explained. 

THE   CIRCLE 

Clarifies    radii,    diameters,    chords,   tangents, 
secants,  arcs  and  central  angles. 

CHORDS  AND  TANGENTS  OF  CIRCLES 

Deals  with   the   theorem   on   a   perpendicular 
to   a    chord    within   a    circle. 

ANGLES    AND    ARCS    IN    CIRCLES 

Deals   with   central   angles,   inscribed   angles, 
arcs,   angles   formed    by   chords. 

AREAS 

Needs  and   uses  for  finding  areas  of  various 
figures;   methods  for  computing. 


Each  subject  is  7  reel  1400  feefi  in  length.    Sale  price  $40.00,  Rental  $2.00. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  listing  thousands  of  sub/ecfs. 

IDEAL  PICTURES   CORPORATION 


28  E.  Eighth  Street  (Home  OfFice)  Chicago  5, 


ATLANTA,   GA. 
52  Auburn  Ave.,  N.  E. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 
23  Boylston  St. 

CHAHANOOGA  2,  TENN. 
108  West  8th  St. 

DALLAS    I,   TEXAS 
2024   Main    St. 

DENVER  2,   COLO. 
714-  18th   St. 


NEW 


KANSAS     CITY     6.     MO. 
926   McGeo   St. 

LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIF. 
2408  West  7th  St. 

MEMPHIS   3,  TENN. 
18  South  3rd  St. 

MIAMI    35,    FLA. 
1348  North  Miami  Ave. 

YORK:     Bertram  Willouqhby  Pictures,   Inc. 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 


Itnois 

MINNEAPOLIS   2,    MINN. 

803  Pence  BIdq. 

8th  and  Hennepin 

NEW  ORLEANS  13,  LA. 

826  Baronne  St. 

PORTLAND   5,    ORE. 

915  S.  W.  1 0th  Ave. 

RICHMOND    19,   VA. 

219  East  Main  St. 

HONOLULU,   T.   H. 

1 370  South  Beretania  St. 
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Educational  Screen 


RENT  FILMS  FROM 
DENNIS 

With  our  16mm  sound  features  we  include 
enough  short  topics  to  malce  at  least  a  nine- 
reel  program.     From  our  catalog: 


The  Famous 
Hal  Roach  Streamliner  Comedies 

•  ABOUT  FACE  starring  William 
Tracy  and  Joe  Sawyer.  (Similar 
picture  to  TANKS  A  MILLION  and 
HAYFOOT).  •  THE  DEVIL  CHECKS 
UP  starring  Alan  Mowbray  and 
Bobby  Clark.  •  CALABOOSE  star- 
ring     Jimmy      Rogers      and      Noah 


.  And  Also 

Beery,  Jr.  (Similar  to  DUDES  ARE 
PRETTY  PEOPLE).  "Hopo/ong  Cos- 
sidy"  Series:  •  HILLS  OF  OLD 
WYOMING.  •  HEART  OF  THE 
WEST.  •  HOPALONG  CASSIDY 
ENTERS.  •  HOPALONG  RIDES 
AGAIN. 


DENNIS  FILM  BUREAU 


Wabash 
Indiana 


Ford's  Tlieater  and  tlie  house  across  the  street  where  Lincohi 
died,  the  Lincohi  Memorial  and  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  .An 
extended  scene  shows  the  inscription  inside  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  which  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  beginning  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident — "  This  part  of  the  trip  closes  with  some  views  of 
the  Washington  Monument.  .\  review  of  the  trip  is  covered  by 
short  scenes  of  many  of  the  buildings  shown  in  the  film  up 
to  this  point.  The  commentary  consists  largely  of  information 
about  the  functions  of  the  government  and  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Committee   Appraisal 

Perhaps  the  major  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  acquaint  its  au- 
dience with  Washington,  D.  C.  by  means  of  a  quick  sight-seeing 
tour.  All  buildings  are  viewed  from  the  e.xterior.  The 
photographic  quality  of  the  film  is  e.xcellent  and  the  color 
balance  is  beautiful  and  satisfying.  The  commentary  is  somewhat 
platitudinous  and  the  film  can  best  be  used  as  an  inspirational 
feature  rather  than  as  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  history  or 
the  function  of  our  government.  The  film  might  well  be 
presented  at  patriotic  occasions  and  for  occasions  where 
travelogues  are  desirable.  Elementary,  Junior  High,  Senior 
High  and  adult  groups  will  probably  find  the  film  both  in- 
structive and  tntertaining. 

People  of  The  Soviet  Union 

(International  I-'ilni  I'oundation.  1600  Broadway,  Suite  1000. 
New  York  City  19)  33  minutes.  16nim  sound.  $1.00.  -Apply 
to  producer  for  rental  sources. 

A  rather  long  foreword  in  the  form  of  a  roll  title  states 
that  the  pictures  were  taken  by  .American  photographers  in 
Russia  between  1930  and  1937.  It  points  out  the  film 
does  not  emphasize  war  or  a  political  philosophy.  "It  is 
the  people  who  get  the  emphasis;  people  in  a  timeless  sense, 
working,  playing,  living."  The  opening  scene  shows  people 
in  the  streets  of  a  Russian  city,  crowds  of  them  walking 
dow,n  the  streets.  Brief  close-ups  of  many  different  Rus- 
sian groups  are  shown  and  title  identifying  each  group 
is  superimposed  upon  the  picture.  Included  are  Lakhs. 
Avars,  Turko-Tatars,  Khevsurs,  Buriat-Mongolians,  L"z- 
beks,  Finno-Ugrians,  Tartars,  LIkranians  and  Great  Rus- 
sians. The  boundaries  of  Russia  are  outlined  on  a  globe 
of  the  earth.  A  close-up  appears  and  superimposed  is  a 
map  of  the  United  States.  Through  animation  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  Russia  are  located  and  named.  Tin- 
proximity  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  is  indicated. 
.Also  through  animation  are  presented  the  names  and  lo- 
cations of  the  various  groups  living  within  Russia.  .A 
diagrammatic  map  of  Moscow  is  presented,  followed  by 
scenes  showing  the  Kremlin  buildings,  street  scenes,  cul- 
tural institutions,  a  writer's  conference,  and  the  opera 
house.  These  scenes  all  help  to  point  out  that  many 
differing  groups  of  Russians  intermingle  with  each  other 
on  a  friendly  basis.  The  idea  is  further  emphasized  by 
showing  a  Jewish  theater  group  performing  some  dramatic 
classics   and    by    showing   a    variety   of   people   visiting   the 


museum  dedicated  to  Leo  Tolstoy.  Brief  scenes  in  a 
people's  court  in  Moscow  show  a  defendant  being  tried 
for  racial  intolerance.  Industrial  and  agricultural  scenes 
emphasize  the  mechanization  of  the  new  Russia.  The 
life  of  an  elderly  Russian  couple  in  an  old  Russian  village 
is  used  to  illustrate  the  mixture  of  old  and  new  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Scenes  in  Leningrad 
point  out  the  variety  of  people  who  live  and  work  to- 
gether in  Baltic  area  of  Russia.  Brief  scenes  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Physiological  Congress  in- 
clude a  picture  of  Pavlov  lecturing  about  his  experiments 
with  dogs.  .Animated  maps  are  used  to  introduce  each 
republic  or  section  of  the  large  country  of  Russia.  Typical 
scenes  of  people  working,  playing  and  living  at  home  are 
shown  to  illustrate  each  of  these  areas.  Closing  scenes 
of  the  film  comment  on  the  fiight  made  by  the  Russians 
against  Xazi  aggression.  .A  comparison  is  drawn  between 
victors  over  hate,  greed,  and  intolerance.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  importance  of  gaining  this  victory  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

Committee   Appraisal 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  ac(|uaint  the  audience 
with  the  variety  of  groups  living  in  Russia  and  with  the 
friendly  spirit  among  them.  The  film  demonstrates  that 
we  already  know  much  about  Russia  and  the  Russian 
people.  .As  stated  in  its  prologue,  the  film  does  con- 
sider the  Russian  people  "in  a  timeless  sense."  It  shows 
them  working,  playing  and  living  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life.  The  closeups  provide  to  the  audience  the  feeling 
that  it  has  become  well  acquainted  with  a  variety  of 
peo|)le  living  in  Russia.  The  film  presents  many  concepts 
about  Russia  and  therefore  a  second  or  third  showing  may 
add  classification  without  a  loss  of  interest.  Senior  high 
school,  college  and  adult  groups  interested  in  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  Russian  people  will  find  this 
an  excellent  film.  It  will  help  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  intercultural  education  and  international  understanding. 
For  those  who  believe  that  in  order  to  jiromote  "One 
World"  the  L'nited  States  must  better  understand  Russia, 
this   film   will   have   much   to  offer. 

Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

(U.S.  Department  oi  .Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C.)  14 
minutes,  16mm,  sound,  color.  .Apply  to  producer  for  rental 
sources  or  terms  governing  purchase. 

The  film  presents  the  step-by-step  process  of  preparing 
and  freezing  corn,  broccoli,  strawberries  and  peaches.  In 
each  demonstration  emphasis  is  placed  upon  selection  of  the 
proper  variety  of  fruit  or  vegetable,  the  necessity  for  speed 
after  the  fruit  or  vegetable  has  been  picked,  the  need  for 
following  exactly  the  time  specifications,  the  importance  of 
using  the  correct  container  and  sealing  tightly,  and  finally 
rushing  the  produce  to  the  freezer  and  storing  it  there  with 
correct  temperature.  Beginning  with  shots  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  appropriate  for  processing, 
the  film  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  kinds  and 
sizes  of  freezers  and  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables.  .After  the  step-by-step  demon- 
strations, the  film  ends  by  showing  a  family  enjoying  a  meal 
which  features  several  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  all 
of  which  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  tlie  nutritive  value 
of  the  meal. 

Committee  Appraisal 

The  film  was  rated  high  for  serving  our  purposes — show- 
ing how  to  prepare  and  freeze  fruits  and  vegetables;  show- 
ing various  devices,  both  manufactured  and  homemade, 
and  methods  available  to  one  interested  in  freezing  fruits 
and  vegetables;  showing  modern  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  kitchens;  and  lastly,  good  habits  involving  order- 
liness, efficiency,  and  imagination.  The  excellent  or- 
ganization of  content  and  the  remarkably  fine  color  and 
photography  increase  greatly  the  value  of  the  film.  Recom- 
mended for  use  by  junior  high  school,  high  school,  college 
and  general  adult  groups  interested  in  freezing  fruits 
and  vegetables. 
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no   SUbStltUtO   can  take  the  place  of  a  good  book.  But  a  fine  motion 

picture   can   make  the  book  much 
easier  to  understand  and  remember. 


Take  Johanna  Spyri's  Heidi,  for  example. 
For  generations  children  have  loved  this  book  — 
but  they  often  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
certain  words  and  expressions.  Now  they  are 
able  to  see  the  book  come  to  life  on  the  screen. 
In  the  motion  picture  Heidi  they  can  see  all  those 
details  which  would  take  many  hours  to  explain. 


Tha  motion  picturo  Heidi  is  distributed  by  Films  Incorporated  in  16  mm. 
for  showing  on  school  projectors.  It  is  one  of  several  hundred  full-length  features 
and  dozens  of  short  subjects  ond  cartoons  especially  selected  for  school  showing. 
To  get  the  full  story  of  the  services  which  Films  Incorporated  offers  to  schools, 
^  just  send  a  postcard  request  for  the  current  School  List  catalog. 


films  incorporated  New Yorki 8-330 w. 42nd st. 

Chicago  1-63  E.Lake  St.  ■  Portland  12,Oreg.-6n  N.Tillamook  St. 
Atlanta  3—101  Marietta  St.  ■  San  Francisco  4—68  Post  St. 
Dalla>  5-109  N.  Akard  St.  ■  Los  Angeles  14-1709  W.  Eighth  St. 


Audio-Visual  Services 
Planned  by  A.  L.  A. 

A  limited  nuniher  of  public  libraries  widely  scattered 
in  the  country  are  using  films  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  library's  collection  of  materials.  They  are  reach- 
ing thousands  of  people  with  films  each  month,  many 
of  them  people  who  have  seldom  or  never  used  other 
library  materials.  However,  the  number  of  libraries  with 
active  film  jirograms  is  still  relatively  small.  Canadian 
libraries  with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada  have  moved  ahead  more  rapidly  with  film 
services  than  have  United  States  lil)rarians. 

The  A.L.A.  Council,  at  the  1946  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  recognizing  the  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility of  libraries  in  providing  nontheatrical  films  and 
u.rging  libraries  to  establish  and  e.xtend  film  .services. 
This  will  necessitate  a  national  introductory  program 
of  assistance  and  advisory  service  during  an  establish- 
ment period.  In  the  present  year  ])roposals  for  a  library 
educational  film  sjiecialist  attached  to  .'\.L.A.  Head- 
tjuarters  and  programs  of  field  service  and  advi.sory 
assistance  have  been  discussed  and  resources  to  support 
them  sought.  Libraries  are  reminded  frequently  that 
unless  they  are  ready  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of 
local  film  distribution  very  soon  some  e.xisting  or  new 
agency  will  take  over  that  job  and  the  library's  oppor- 
tunity to  cf)ordinate  films  with  other  types  of  informa- 
tional and  educational  materials  will  be  lost. 

Library   selection   of   films   like   selection   of  printed 


materials  must  be  based  on  criteria  determined  by  the 
library.  Printed  aids  to  .selection  are  few.  Selection  of 
commercially  sponsored  films  poses  an  especially  diffi- 
cult problem.  The  committee  has  decided  that  a  special 
subcommittee  is  needed  to  analyze  the  problem  and 
state  a  policy. 

The  Audio- Visual  Committee  has  joined  with  other 
national  educational  film  groups  interested  in  eflforts 
to  maintain  and  e.xtend  the  cooperation  between  non- 
profit and  commercial  film  groups  established  during 
the  war.  Efforts  are  under  way  to  work  out  plans  and 
get  action  on  a  program  for  coordination  of  distribu- 
tion of  government  films  and  films  produced  for  war 
purposes  which  are  also  valuable  for  peacetime  use. 
The  Library  of  Congress  Motion  Picture  Division  has 
recently  announced  that  it  can  now  take  the  leadership 
in  this  distribution. 

The  committee  took  part  in  a  June  meeting  called 
by  the  Film  Council  of  .\merica  and  the  .American 
Council  on  Education  to  prepare  recommendations 
concerning  educational  films  for  presentation  to  the 
UNESCO  Preparatory  Commission.  The  increased 
necessity  for  understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
various  countries  and  between  individuals  and  groups 
within  our  own  country  make  it  important  to  use  con- 
structively and  to  its  fullest  the  interpretive  power  of 
good  films.  Libraries  have  opportunity  to  take  an 
important  part  in  making  known  subjects  on  whicii 
films  are  needed,  in  initiating  local  distribution  pro- 
grams, and  in  providing  leadership  in  film  use,  esi>e- 
cially  among  adult  groups. 
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Educational  Screen 


^ftLM  FARE 

)   fanfare  of  Applause! 


These  Cay  Hollywood  Comedies 
Qf^  have  what  it  takes 

to  make  them  tau^f 
16  mm,  Sound  Films 


FALL  IN 

FALL  IN  ...  A  Hal  Roach  Comedy  in  which 
the  Feuding  Sergeants  provide  laughs  a- 
plenty.  The  picture  contains  a  series  of 
hilarious  and  complicated  scenes  packed 
with  fun  drama  and  sweet  romance.  And 
a  happy  ending,  of  course! 
5  reels  Running  time — 49  minutes 

CALABOOSE 

CALABOOSE  .  .  .  Another  Hal  Roach  com- 
edy, about  two  happy-go-lucky  cowboys — 
full  of  the  loudest  laughs  that  ever  rolled 
out  of  the  West. 
5  reels  Running  time — 46  minutes 

THE  DEVIL  CHECKS  UP 

THE  DEVIL  CHECKS  UP  .  .  .  This  fast- 
moving  picture  lampoons  the  Axis  partners 
and  their  attempts  to  liquidate  each  other. 
A  Hal  Roach  comedy. 
5  reels  Running  time — 45  minutes 


Singing  Together  Makes  Audiences 
One  Big  Happy  Family 

SONGBOOK  OF  THE  SCREEN 

In  Color 
AMERICA  (My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee) 
END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 
HOME  ON  THE  RANGE 
HOME  SWEET  HOME 
OLD  BLACK  JOE 

Running  time — 3  minutes  each 


■■> 


These   and   other   excellent    new    releases  are    available      udn 
at   all   the   leading   Film   Libraries — for    rental   or   sale.      |  Uu 
For  the  complete  list  of  Post  Pictures,   write  for  FREE 
Catalogue  to  Depi.  10. 


POST    PICTURES    CORP. 

723  Seventh  Avenue    •     New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


1 

ami 


I 


Reports  and  '47  Aims  Presented 
at  FCA  Year-End  Meeting 


A  strong  program  of  activities  for  1947  is  scheduled 
by  the  F"ilni  Council  of  America  as  a  result  of  plans 
made  at  a  year-end  meeting  held  in  Washington, 
XovemI)er  22.  Present  at  the  meeting  were  representa- 
tives of  seven  national,  a  dozen  Government,  and 
several  private  agencies.  FCA  President,  C.  R.  Reagan. 
Austin,  Texas,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

In  ])lanning  activities  for  the  new  year,  the  Council 
heard  progress  reports  from  W.  Gayle  Starnes,  Director 
of  Acquisition  and  Distribution  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  Motion  Picture  Project ;  Herbert  Edwards, 
Assistant  Chief,  International  Motion  Picture  Division, 
State  Department ;  Chester  L.  Lindstrom,  Chief,  Mo- 
tion Picture  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Miss 
Florence  Reynolds,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations ;  Chaplain  Monroe  Drew,  Navy 
Department :   Lester   Ringer,   Army    Pictorial   Service. 

During  1947  the  P'ilm  Council,  working  as  an  over- 
all organization  as  well  as  through  its  constituent  mem- 
ber groups,  will : 

1.  Continue  to  support  strongly  the  use  of  films  for 
international  understanding  both  through  the  pro- 
cedures developed  by  UNESCO  and  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  Develop  a  ])rogram  of  publications  and  reports 
through  the  Council  and  with  cooperating  agen- 
cies. In  this  connection,  a  168-page  report,  I'.s'c 
of  Audio  yisital  Materials  Toicard  International 
Understanding,  was  distributed  to  those  attending. 
This  publication  is  a  report  on  the  joint  conferencf 
held  in  June  14-15,  1946,  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  and  the  Film  Council  of  America. 

3.  Recommend  a  thorciugh  study  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  Motion  Picture  Project  of  ways  and 
means  to  effect  better  and  more  expeditious  dis- 
tribution of  Government-made  films  and  to  recom- 
mend standardized  charges. 

4.  Effect  a  close  liason  relationship  with  local  and 
.state  groups  interested  in  the  visual  education  ;ind 
adult  education  fields. 

In  making  his  progress  report  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress [)roject,  Mr.  Starnes  said  the  functions  of  the 
project  were  three-fold :  ( 1 )  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house of  information  on  motion  pictures,  (2)  to  deposit 
negatives  with  private  libraries  in  order  that  prints  can 
be  purchased,  and  ( 3 )  to  distribute  motion  pictures  on 
an  inter-library  loan  basis  for  research  purposes.  The 
Library  of  Congress,  said  Mr.  Starnes,  will  not  inter- 
fere with  present  distribution  plans  of  Government 
agencies,  nor  does  the  Library  intend  to  produce  films, 
Progiess  reports  on  the  motion  ])icture  jiroject  will  be 
issued  from  time  to  time,  the  Lil>rar\-  representative 
stated. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  State  Department,  reported 
that  the  non-theatrical  film  field  is  being  represented 
at  the  UNESCO  organizational  conference  in  Paris  by 
Floyde  Rrooker  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Both 
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the  Report  on  Mass  Media  prepared  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Edward  Barrett,  and  the  joint  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Council  of  Education  and  the 
Film  Council  of  America,  were  discussed.  It  was  also 
ie))orted  that  most  of  the  overseas  Office  of  War  In- 
formation films  have  heen  cleared  of  copyright  re- 
strictions and  that  further  steps  for  their  release  and 
distriliution  were  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lihrary  of  Congress. 

Miss  Reynolds  reported  briefly  on  the  latest  steps 
in  tiie  United  Nations  proposal  to  establish  an  inter- 
national film  board  to  service  the  specialized  agencies. 
She  also  said  that  a  Temporary  Provisional  Film 
Committee  had  been  named  and  that  further  develop- 
ments in  the  UN-UNESCO  relationships  would  await 
the  outcome  of  the  UNESCO  conference  in  Paris.  A 
world  catalog,  and  lavendars  from  which  prints  of  UN 
pictures  can  be  made,  will  be  maintained,  said  Miss 
Reynolds. 

.Mr.  Lindstrom  reported  that  the  USDA  program 
is  continuing  with  approximately  12,000  prints  of  de- 
partmental subjects  now  in  circulation.  He  reported 
that  the  F'ilin  Council  had  been  helpful  in  developing 
relationships  with  the  entire  non-theatrical  field  and 
that  he  ho])ed  cooperation  and  assistance  would 
continue. 

Chaplain  Drew  outlined  a  film  project  under  his  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, Navy  Department.  A  series  of  films  will  be  made 
for  use  in  the  service  on  subjects  designed  to  provide 
ethical  and  moral  orientation.  The  project  will  be  in- 
tersectarian  and  plans  are  being  made  to  have  the  films 
])roduced  outside  the  Navy  by  ])rivate  ])roducers  using 
the  best  creative  talent  available. 

In  reporting  on  the  present  status  of  War  Depart- 
ment films,  Mr.  Hinger  said  that  nearly  2500  films  were 
restricted  by  copyright,  with  some  films  having  a  jjrob- 
lem  of  multiple  clearance  before  the  films  would  be 
available.  A  total  of  51  films  are  now  cleared  for  show- 
ings. Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  your  Army  Area,  Attention :  Signal  Officer. 

New  York  Film  Council  Hears 
Hochheinier  and  Bernard 

The  last  monthly  luncheon  meeting  of  the  New  York 
City  Film  Council,  held  at  Hotel  Sheraton,  had  as  its 
speakers,  Rita  Hochheinier,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  New  York 
City  Schools,  and  Edward  G.  Hernard,  Acting  Coor- 
dinator of  Instructional  Materials  at  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education.  The  veteran  visual  instructionist 
recounted  the  development  of  the  dei)artment  from  the 
early  days,  when  35mm  projectors,  in  booths  in  the 
school  auditoriums,  could  be  used  only  for  adult  groups 
at  night.  She  recounted  the  .struggle  that  had  to  be  put 
up  to  give  the  younger  school  population  access  to  the 
same  ec|uipment,  a  development  exactly  opposite  that 
now  occuring.  when  existing  school  e(|uipment  is  being 
used  "extra-curricularlv"  for  adult  education  and  re- 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS,  this  big  new  catalog  describes  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  group  of  visual  aido  for  classroom  and 
factory  use  yet  produced.  These  Iov/-cost  training  films  are 
being  widely  used  all  over  America  in  teaching  thousands  of 
workers  and  students  in  many  fields. 

They  were  produced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
other  Government  agencies  with  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  education  and  industry. 

You,  too,  can  make  your  teaching  of  difficult  concepts  and 
principles  — your  training  of  workers,  easier  and  more  effec- 
tive by  using  these  IZ  mm  sound  motion  pictures.  Aid  your 
students  and  trainees  to  learn  faster! 

A  FEW  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  MANY  SUBJECTS  AVAILABLE 


16  MM  SOUHO 
,30M0T.0HP.CT>»«« 

and 
585  flLM  STRIPS 

„.  described  in  this 

complete  visual  aids 

catalol 


Film  Tactics  (use  of  teaching  films) 

The  Micrometer 

Vacuum   Tubes:   Electron  Theory   and  the 

Diode  Tube 
Basic  Typing:  Methods 
Fundamentals  of  Side  Cutting  Tools 
Principles  of  Refrigeration 
Safety  in  the  Shop 
Your  Driving  Habits 
Freexing  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Techniques  of  Group  Chest  X-Ray  Services 


Distributors  for 
S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Castle  Films,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.        ^  S.  I 
Pleose  send  me  FREE  COPY  of  the  NEW  1947  CATALOG  describing 
730  Motion  Pictures  and  585  Film  Strips. 


Name- 


Street- 


City  &  State- 
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Educational  Screen 


■'It  Is  a  picture  that  every  American  should  see."— Wm.  F.  Kruse.  .  .  . 
"An  excellent  film  on  a  very  difficult  subject." — Jocelyn  Moore,  San 
Diego  City  Schools.  ...  "A  v»orthy  film,  beautifully  photographed."— 
John  Alden,   Assoc.   Ed..   Popular  Photography 

Of  THESE  OUR  PEOPLE 

The  first  screen  document  of  the  Jew  In  America 
2    reels.    B  &  W,    Sound    HORIZON    FILMS,    INC.,    DEPT.    ES 

Sale  Price $65.00    232  West   14th   St.,   New  York   II,   N.   Y. 


First  State-Wide  Meeting  of 
New  California  Association 


T 


creation  purposes.  Mr.  Bernard  described  the  applica- 
tion of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  twenty-three  pilot 
schools  established  among  the  800  odd  that  com])rise 
the  system.  Discussion  brought  out  that  popular  demand 
for  a  million  dollars  as  a  visual  aids  budget  had  been 
pared  to  a  mere  $50,000,  but  that  this  was  an  increaise 
of  $20,000  above  last  year's  budget. 

Tom  Brandon,  as  chairman,  called  on  a  number  of 
visitors,  among  them  Dr.  Grace  Fisher  Ramsey,  of  the 
American  Musenn  of  Natural  History.  Winifred 
Crawford  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
Wm.  F.  Kruse  of  United  World  Films,  Inc.  and 
Margaret  Kirk  of  the  Newark  Public  Library. 

As  a  step  toward  improving  teacher  training  facilities 
and  increasing  the  use  of  educational  aids  and  materials, 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  set  aside  ]>art 
of  Public  School  69,  centrally  located  in  Manhattan, 
as  an  Instructional  Material  Center. 

Supporting  Miss  Hochheimer's  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  greater  funds,  Mr.  Bernard  urged  an  escape  "from 
the  pigeon-hole  type  of  mentality"  which  frecjuently 
allocates  the  educational  dollar  to  specific  educational 
tools.  "Education's  dollar  should  be  directed  toward 
satisfying  the  greatest  educational  need.  It  should  be  a 
dollar  for  educational  tools  with  the  specific  tools  being 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  material  and  use." 

Chicago  Council  Elects  Ofl&cers 

The  Chicago  Film  Council  was  formally  organized  in 
Chicago  at  a  luncheon  meeting  on  December  3.  Seventy 
representatives  of  film  and  other  audio-visual  users, 
producers  and  manufacturers  in  the  Chicago  area,  at- 
tended. 

Officers  elected  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947  are 
President,  Ralph  P.  Creer,  in  charge  of  Motion  Picture 
Division,  American  Medical  Association;  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Program  Director,  Wesley  Greene,  President. 
International  Film  Bureau.  Inc. ;  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, June  M.  Hamilton,  Director,  I-'ilm  Worisshop  of 
the  Chicago  Council  on  F"oreign  Relations. 

Dallas  Forum  Meeting 

The  December  9th  meeting  of  the  Dallas  Film  Cotm- 
cil  featured  a  forum  discussion  of  the  question  "Is 
World  Peace  Possible?"  Two  films — Peace  Comes  to 
America  and  .Vow  the  Peace — served  to  spark  the  ex- 
change of  opinions. 

Officers  of  Fall  Cities  Council 

The  Fall  Cities  Film  Council,  Louisville,  announces 
its  officers  to  be :  President,  Frank  Richterkessing,  Cis- 
sell  Manufacturing  Company,  831  South  First  Street; 
Vice-President,  H.  Ellison  Salley,  Louisville  Council 
of  Churches;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Sam  Hickman.  2028 
Honnycastle  Ave.,  Treasurer,  C.  M.  Hadden,  423  W. 
Liberty  St. 


HE  newly  formed  Audlo-X'isual  Education  As- 
sociation of  California  held  its  first  meeting  on 
November  15,  l')46  with  the  Southern  Section  jjlaying 
host  to  members.  The  new  organization  represents  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  three  main  Associations  in 
California;  namely.  Northern  California,  .Sacramento 
Valley,  and  Southern  California.  Audio-visual  leaders 
in  California  have  long  worked  for  this  goal :  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  Associations.  Through  such  co-operative 
meetings  as  this  first  one.  much  stimulative  thinking 
and  interchange  of  ideas  will  result.  The  three  Associa- 
tions will  now  be  able  to  exchange  information  and  ex- 
l)erience.  resulting  in  great  benefits  to  all  members  and 
to  the  cause  of  audio- visual  education. 

Previous  to  the  meeting,  the  Presidents  of  the  three 
Associations  had  selected  a  nominating  committee  to 
prepare  a  slate  for  the  new  organization.  Ballots  were 
sent  by  mail  to  members  of  each  separate  Association 
with  the  following  persons  finally  elected  as  officers 
of  the  new  organization :  President.  Mrs.  Helen  Rach- 
ford.  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education.  Los  Angeles 
County;  Vice-president,  Carl  Manner,  Supervisor  of 
Audio- Visual  Education,  Vallejo  Schools ;  Secretary, 
Kay  Denno,  Director  of  Audio- Vi.sual  P2ducation,  San 
Diego  County ;  Treasurer.  Lloyd  Sweetman.  Super- 
visor of  .Audio-Visual  Education.  Sacramento. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Audio-Visual  Flducation 
Association  of  California  was  combined  with  the  Fall 
Conference  of  the  Southern  Section.  The  Conference 
opened  with  a  P>an(|uet.  officers  of  both  the  new  As- 
sociation and  the  individual  sections  being  .seated  at  the 
speakers'  table.  Dr.  Mark  May,  Professor  of  Education, 
Yale  University  and  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Motion  Pictures  in  Education  was  the  first  speaker 
with  the  general  topic  of  "Trends  in  Film  Production." 
Second  s]>eaker  was  Dr.  Stephen  Corey,  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  who 
spoke  on  "Six  Important  Trends."  The  toastmaster 
tor  the  occasion  was  Bruce  Findlay.  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

The  second  day  was  divided  in  half.  In  the  morning, 
Clinic  Sections  were  held  for  teachers  in  the  different 
education  levels,  ranging  from  the  primary  grades, 
through  the  secondary  schools,  trade  and  industrial 
education  to  audio-visual  departmental  administration. 
The  two  sections  with  the  greatest  attendance  turned 
out  to  be  the  Audio-Visual  Department  Administra- 
tion which  was  conducted  by  I'rancis  Noel,  Chief, 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  California  State 
Department,  and  "Recent  Research  in  the  Audio-Visual 
Field,"  under  the  leadership  of  Gardner  Hart,  Director, 
Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  in  Education. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  preview  of  audio-visual  materials 
was  held.  A  total  of  30  some  films  and  slide  series  was 
shown  on  a  definite  time  schedule.  Each  teacher  at- 
tended the  subjects  which  interested  him  and  filled  out 
an  evaluation  card  covering  each  film  which  he  pre- 
viewed. Results  of  the  evaluations  were  tabulated  in  the 
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Association's  NEIVS  LETTER,  a  monthly  publication 
of  the  Audio-V'isual  Education  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  Section. 

In  his  talk  before  the  general  session  of  the  con- 
ference, Dr.  Mark  May  pointed  out  that  before  long 
500  classroom  tilms  will  be  produced  each  year.  These 
films  will  ])rovide  constantly  improved  material  for  the 
25,000  projectors  now  in  school  use  and  the  additional 
25.(X)0  which  will  be  in  use  before  many  months.  Dr. 
May  mentioned  that  there  are  three  main  ways  in  which 
film  producers  relate  production  to  school  needs  and 
to  the  curriculum : 

1.  By  following  the  courses  of  study,  lesson  content, 
syllabi,  and  similar  material. 

2.  By  asking  the  teacher  what  is  needed. 

3.  By  studying  the  strategic  needs  of  the  school. 
Thus,  especial  need  was  found  in  the  fields  of 
global  geography  and  of  ])olitical  science. 

Dr.  May  concluded  with  remarks  concerning  the 
analysis  of  iilms  from  the  standpoint  of  the  well-estab- 
lished and  well-authenticated  principle  of  learning:  1. 
Learning  requires  motivation  and  2.  the  motion  picture 
should  have  motivating  power,  should  suggest  activity, 
oi  should  include  participational  devices.  He  recom- 
mended that  teachers  test  the  films  which  they  are  using 
to  discover  if  they  are  actually  teaching  the  children. 
This  can  be  done  by  giving  the  same  test  both  before 
and  after  showing  a  film. 

Dr.  Stephen  Corey,  in  his  talk,  pointed  out  that  there 
was  an  increasing  amount  of  educational  research  being 
done  in  motion  picture  production.  Furthermore,  the 
people  engaged  in  audio-visual  activities  are  tiiemselves 
i)ecoming  educated  and  are  interesting  themselves  in 
such  subjects  as  the  psychology  of  learning,  child 
development,  and  supervision  and  administration.  He 
mentioned  that  the  variety  of  instruction  material  was 
rapidly  increasing.  He  stressed  the  point,  however, 
that  materials  must  be  exceedingly  accessible  to  the 
teacher  if  the  teacher  is  to  be  expected  to  use  them. 
Teachers  themselves  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  net:essity  for  thoughtful,  psychologicalh- 
.sound,  utilization  technicjues.  Dr.  Corey  deplored  the 
time  wasted  by  heated  debates  over  the  relative  values 
of  films,  slide  films,  and  sound  motion  pictures. 


"EQUIPMENT  QUERY" 

"/n  our  class  in  motion  picture  appreciation, 
we  have  been  using  a  number  of  films  including 
old  silent  pictures.  The  characters  in  these  films 
move  about  in  a  very  jerky  fashion,  (md  I,  frankly, 
do  not  recall  that  the  older  movies  were  that  bad. 
Must  special  provision  be  made  for  running  such 
films?" 

Silent  motion  pictures  were  photographed  at 
sixteen  frames  per  second.  When  these  are  pro- 
jected at  sound  speed  (twenty-four  frames  per 
second),  movement  is  speeded  up  50%.  Require- 
ments of  the  sound  track  require  this  rate.  If  the 
films  you  are  showing  have  music  or  commentary 
added  to  the  original  silent,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  about  slowing  the  action  unless  you 
turn  off  the  sound  and  run  the  projector  at  silent 
speed. 


NOTION  PICTURES 

ond 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Fine  entertainment  has  a  high  educational  value 
in  that  it  brings  to  many  an  understanding  of 
other  persons  and  peoples  as  well  as  interesting 
interpretation  of  historical  and  topical  events  trans- 
lated in  terms  of  vibrant  drama.  Motion  pictures 
contribute  importantly  in  bringing  to  great  masses 
ideas  as  well  as  ideals  along  with  relaxing  entertain- 
ment. 

Universal-International  provides  for  educational 
and  enjoyable  entertainment  in  both  feature-length 
and  short  subject  films,  bringing  to  the  screen 
great  books  and  fine  stories  presented  by  the 
world's  greatest  artists.  Listed  are  attractions, 
either  released  or  about  to  be,  that  you  will  not 
want  to  miss: — 


Ernest  Hemingway's 
"THE  KaLEBS" 

with 

Burt   Lancaster,    Edmond 

O'Brien,  Ave   Gardner 

The  Rex  Beach  story 

"THE  MICHIGAN  KID" 

in  CINECOLOR 

with 

Jon  Hall,  Rita  Johnson 

Victor  McLaglen 

"NOTORIOUS  GENTLEMAN" 

starring 

Rex   Harrison   and 

Lilli  Palmer 

Mark  Hellinger's 

"SWELL  GUY" 

starring 

Sonny  Tufts,  Ann  BIyth 


"CANYON  PASSAGE ' 

from  the  Ernest  Haycox  novel 

In  TECHNICOLOR 

Nunnally  Johnson's 

"THE  DARK  MIRROR" 

starring 

Olivia  de  Havilland 

Lew  Ayres 
with  Thomas  Mitchell 

"MAGNfflCENT  DOLL" 

starring 

Ginger  Rogers,  David   Niven 

and  Burgess  Meredith 

"SONG  OF 
SCHEHERAZADE" 

story  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
featuring  his  best-loved 

music  and  starring 

Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Brian 

Donlevy,  Jean  Pierre  Aumont 

IN  TECHNICOLOR 


JUVENILE  JURY  is  a  new  single  reel  series  taken 
from  the  popular  radio  show  of  the  same  name. 
THE  ANSWER  MAN,  also  based  on  the  famous 
radio  show  of  that  name,  answers  pictorially  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  public  (a  single-reel  series).  Songs 
that  everyone  loves  are  featured  in  the  SING  AND 
BE  HAPPY  (single  reel)  series. 

TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (single  reels)  enter- 
tain with  fine  music  and  clean,  sparkling 
comedy. 

Also  two  reel  series,  NAME-BAND  MUSICALS, 
and  these  specials— HARNESSED  LIGHTENING 
and  HGHT  OF  THE  WILD  STALLIONS. 
UNIVERSAL  'world-events'  NEWSREEL  is  issued 
twice  weekly. 


UNIVERSAL -INTERNATIONAL 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


Educational  Filtns 

Frith  Films  are  purchased  by  Directors  of  Visual 
Education  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  because 
of  their  sound  educational  technique  and  accurate 
portrayal  of  true  life  situations.  Each  film  has  a 
well  earned  reputation  for  clarifying  and  strength- 
ening curriculum  objectives. 

Check  this  lisf  and  order  for  preview.  We  do  rot 
rent.  The  films  are  color,  sound,  I6nnm  and  priced  at  Me 
rate  of  $65.00  for  one  reel  (400  ft.).  Subjects  are  400  ft. 
unless   otherwise   marked. 

Lower  &  Upper  Elementary  Films 

Useful  tor  Social  Studies,  Agrieutture  and 
Begittning  Science 

PATTY   GARMAN.    LITTLE    HELPER 

BILL  GARMAN.   12   YEAR   OLD   BUSINESS   MAN 

FAMILY  TEAM   WORK    (600  ft.) 

THE   GOAT   DAIRY   FARM    (600  ft.) 

A   TEEN    AGE    FARM    HAND 

OUR   FOSTER   MOTHER.  THE   COW 

PIG  TALES 

TODAY'S   HORSE  FARM    (Sun-up    to    Sun-down.) 

HORSE   RAISING 

Upper  Eletnentary  &  Seeondary  Films 

Useful    for   Social    MAving,    Geographfi,    His- 
tory, Civics,  Agriculture  and  Industries 
and  Occupations 

BUILDERS  OF  THE  BROAD  HIGHWAY  (Parts  I  and  II.) 

THE   LUMBERMAN    (800  ft.) 

FARMING  TAKES   SKILL 

TO  MARKET,   TO   MARKET   (The  Wholesaler) 

FLAGS  ON   DUTY 

TINA.  A  GIRL  OF  MEXICO   (600  ft.) 

GIVE  AND  TAKE  WITH   MEXICO   (800  ft.) 


FRITH   FILMS 

Post  Office  Box  565,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


DON'T  MISS 


''The 

Outrageous 
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A    SCHOOL    GUILD    THEATRE    PRODUCTION 

Th's  is  a  transcribed  authentic  life  story  of  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell  and  his  development  of  the 
telephone.  A  classroom  "must".  Audition  Now! 
16  inch  Vinylite  recording  (BS'/j  RPM).  For  com- 
plete  details,   write   to — 

TRAINING  AIDS.   INC..  7414   Beverly   Blvd. 
LOS    ANGELES    36.    CALIFORNIA 


Visual  Education  in  the  Northwest 

THE  first  Annual  Conference  f)f  Zone  VI.  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion .Association  embracing  Oregon  and  Wa.shington. 
'dalio  and  Montana,  was  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on 
January  17th  and  18th.  The  Conference  arrangements 
were  directed  by  .\mo  DeHernardis,  .Supervisor.  De- 
])artment  of  .Audio-Visual  Education,  Portland  Public 
-Schools,  with  the  help  of  Mabel  Hodges.  Vanport 
Schools;  Delmar  Harris.  Vancouver  .Schools;  Kingsley 
Trenholme,  Portland  Schools ;  Dr.  Curtis  Keid,  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Instructions,  Oregon  State  College,  and 
Merriman  H.  Holtz.  Portland. 

The  Conference  was  opened  Friday  afternoon.  Jan- 
uary 17,  with  a  general  meeting  of  Directors  and  Super- 
visors of  Visual  Education  and  School  Co-ordinators 
and  Teachers  who  were  addressed  by  several  outstand- 
ing Educators.  The  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon 
meeting  was  devoted  to  a  Conference  between  Directors 
and  Supervisors  and  Visual  Dealers  to  discuss  mutual 
problems  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  equipment  and 
the  production  of  materials  used  in  the  classroom. 

The  following  prominent  speakers  apjjeared  at  the 
various  sessions  and  a  banciuet  which  was  held  on  Fri- 
day evening : 

Dr.  W'illard  Spalding.  Superintendent  of  Portland 
Public  Schools,  Portland  Oregon ;  Francis  Noel,  State 
Director  of  Department  of  .Audio- Visual  Education. 
Sacramento,  California :  Dr.  Zeno  Katterle,  Professor 
of  Education.  \\'ashington  State  College,  Pullman. 
Washington  ;  Ted  K.  Gamble,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  American  Theatres  Association  and  former  National 
Director  of  War  Finance,  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Peter  H.  Odegard.  Presi- 
dent, Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  former  Con- 
sultant to  the  Director  of  War  Finance  Division  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department ;  Joseph  Burke,  Director,  Edu- 
cational Film  Research  Institute,  Inc..  Hollywood.  Cali- 
fornia; Paul  Pinckney.  Director  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon ;  Amo 
DeHernardis,  Su])ervisor,  Department  of  .Audio-Visual 
Education.  Portland  Public  Schools.  Portland,  Oregon ; 
Chet  Ullin,  President,  Zone  \T,  D.V.I..  Kitsap  County 
Public  Schools,  Bremerton,  Washington ;  Dr.  Curtis 
Reid.  Head,  Department  of  Visual  Instruction,  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon ;  William  Reasoner, 
Sales  Representative  for  Harper-Megee,  Inc.,  -Seattle. 
^\'ashington ;  Dr.  Lester  Beck,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon ;  William  G. 
Gnaedinger,  Head,  Bureau  of  Visual  Teaching,  Wash- 
ington State  College,  Pullman,  Wa.shington. 

Some  of  the  subjects  covered  were  "The  Integration 
of  Instructional  Aids" ;  "The  Audio-Visual  Co-ordina- 
tor" ;  "Instructional  Materials  and  the  Curriculum" ; 
".Audio-Visual  .Aids  in  Education" ;  "The  Motion  Pic- 
ture Industry  Looks  at  Education"  ;  and  "Training  of 
Teachers  for  Modern  Education." 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Portland  Public  Li- 
brary. Several  manufacturers  from  the  Middle  West 
and  East  attended,  and  the  Conference  attracted  several 
hundred  educators  and  dealers  from  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington. Idaho  and  Montana. 
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Don'f  Delay! 
Act  Today! 


WORLD  UNDERSTANDING  TODAY 


means 


WORLD  PEACE  TOMORROW 


Don'f  Delay! 
Act  Today! 


To  promote  better  international  understanding  in  your  comnnunities  arrange  for 
the  showing  of  the  six  new  Jullen  Bryan  productions  at  once  to  your  schools, 
churches,  civic  organizations,  labor  groups,  and  clubs.  (All  filnns  are  black  and 
white,   I6mnn  documentary  films.) 

Mary  Visits  Poland  .  .  .  Poland  .  .  .  Children  of  Russia 

How  Russians  Play  .  .  .  Russian  Children's  Railway 

and  PEOPLES  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Don'f  Delay!  Act  Today! 

For  the  purchase  of  these  six  Julien  Bryan  Productions  write  us  for  a  list  of  our 

dealers  in  your  area. 

For  the  rental  of  these  films  at  moderate  charges  consult  your  nearest  Film  Rental 

Library. 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

1600  Broadway,  Suite  1000  New  York  19.  New  York 


Massachusetts  Teaching 
Aids  Society 

1M  conjunction  with  the  26th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  held  in 
Boston  last  Xovemher.  the  Massachusetts  Teaching 
Aids  Society  met  for  a  discussion  of  "Films  for 
Forums."  Abraham  Krasker,  Boston  University,  made 
a  few  introductory  remarks  concerning  Frank  Sinatra's 
film.  The  House  I  Live  In.  which  was  then  shown. 
This  film  handled  the  subject  of  racial  tolerance  in  an 
interesting  and  entertaining  manner,  using  a  simple 
example  of  racial  intolerance  among  .American  children 
in  a  typical  city  to  show  the  broader  as]iects  of  the 
subject.  Of  course.  Sinatra  found  an  oj^portunity  for 
two  songs. 

Robert  LaFollette.  Ball  State  Teachers  College. 
Muncie.  Indiana,  spoke  on  "The  Techni(iues  of  Film 
Forums,"  indicating  the  need  for  proper  handling  of 
discussions,  conducted  in  connection  with  adult  edu- 
cational forums.  Before  the  showing  of  discussional 
or  informational  films,  a  few  introductory  remarks  may 
be  made  by  the  chairman  who  can  easily  plant  several 
questions  in  the  viewers'  minds.  Following  the  showing 
of  the  film,  a  discussion  leader  or  a  panel  of  experts 
may  discuss  the  film,  drawing  the  audience  into  active 
participation. 

"Films  for  Intercultural  Education"  was  the  subject 
of  a  talk  l)v  William  Van  Til.  Bureau  of  Intercultural 
Education.'  New    York    City.     Margaret   A.    Norman. 


Bloom  Township  High  School,  Chicago  Heights,  spoke 
on  the  use  of  "Discussion  Films  in  the  High  School." 
Too  few  schools  have  availed  themselves  of  this  type 
of  film. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  season,  held  at  Boston 
University,  Miss  Helen  Piper,  General  Supervisor  of 
the  Lynn  Public  Schools,  discussed  the  question  of 
"What  Administrators  E.xpect  of  a  Teaching  Aids  Pro- 
gram." She  made  the  following  suggestions  regarding 
audio-visual  aids  in  schools:  (1)  audio-visual  aids 
should  be  given  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  teachers  colleges.  The  many  types  of  teach- 
ing aids  should  be  u.sed  as  an  every  day  technique  ;  (2) 
teachers  should  begin  their  work  in  the  fall  w-ith  all 
equipment  and  aids  available;  (3)  teachers  should  be 
more  alert  to  the  wonderful  material  around  them  and 
should  use  the  native  interest  and  abilities  of  children 
in  utilizing  these  materials. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  reference  was  made  to 
three  items  of  interest :  ( 1 )  "School  Sound  Systems," 
a  booklet  distributed  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington  25.  D.  C.  single  copies  free;  (2)  "Ren- 
dezvous with  Destiny,"  a  set  of  records  giving  high- 
lights of  the  late  President  Roosevelt's  speeches,  dis- 
tribution of  these  being  handled  by  (jeorge  W.  Slade, 
Educational  Director.  Station  WW/..  Tremont  Street. 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  (3)  Xew  England  Calling,  an 
excellent  30-niinute  sound  fiilm  produced  by  the  Colonial 
Beacon  Oil  Co,,  ?>7i^  Stuart  Street,  lioston.  Mas.sachu- 
setts. 
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Educational  Screen 


Gets  All 
Film  Values 


"Sound-on-Film" 
PROJECTORS 

In  the  reproduction  on  the  screen  the 
Holmes  machine  is  known  all  over  the 
globe  for  its  exceptionally  sharp  picture 
brilliance — PLUS  a  sound  quality  that  is 
always  distinct  and  natural.  No  distortion 
of  film  or  sound  values  ever  occurs  with 
a  Holmes. 

HOLMES 
PROJECTOR  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    1 6mm    and    35mm    Sound-on-Film 
Pro/ecfors  for  over  25  years  fo  Oeafers  and  Users 

1873  ORCHARD  ST.    CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 


News  or 


.   .   .  AND    LIGHT    WEIGHT,    TOO 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

SS!9FILMATIC 

Slide  and  Film  Strip 

PROJECTOR 


3  Way 


'^'"  Single  F 

"""•'"'Wh^esZj;'"' 

Easily  Adjustable  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 
Instant  Framing 
Manumatic  Slide  Carrier 
Professional  Efficiency 
Rugged— Stable— Portable 

The  GoldE  Filmatic  enables  you  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  a/I  three  types  of  still  projection  material.  Can  be  changed 
from  film  to  slide  showing  in  a  jiffy!  Permits  use  of  300  as  well 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamp  for  more  brilliant  projection  .  .  .  yet 
safegiiards  precious  slides  or  film  against  heat  damage.  Cooler 
handling.  Complete  with  carrying  case. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Company 

1216-J  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 


•  Motor-Driven  ForcedAirCooled 

•  No  Rewinding  Necessary 

•  Anastigmat  Projection  Lens 

•  Smooth,  Sharp  Focusing 


Three-Day  Audio-Visual  Meeting  in  Detroit 

The  I'liiversities  and  colleges  of  Michigan  again  are 
sponsoring  the  second  annual  Michigan  .Audio-Visual 
Conference  to  he  held  Feliruary  19.  20  and  21  at  the 
Rackhani  Huilding  in  Detroit.  An  interesting  and  ex- 
tensive program  lias  been  arranged  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mary  .Aceti. 

Wednesday's  ])rogram  is  planned  to  bring  together 
jjroducers  and  sponsors  of  films,  equipment  manufac- 
turers, distributors,  and  educators  to  examine  some  of 
the  primary  jiroblems  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 
Presiding  at  the  opening  morning  session  will  be 
.Arthur  C.  Stenius,  Chairman,  State  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Committee,  and  the  first  speaker,  Floyde  Brooker  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  subject  of  his  talk 
is  "The  Nature  and  Needs  of  Visual  Iiducation."  Two 
sectional  meetings  to  discuss  "Films  That  Meet  Cur- 
riculum Needs"  and  "Audio- Visual  Ec|ui])ment  Needs 
of  the  School"  will  occupy  most  of  the  first  day.  Floyde 
Brooker  and  Carl  Horn  will  serve  as  chairman. 

Edgar  Dale,  Ohio  State  University,  opens  the 
Thursday  session  with  an  address  f)n  "What  Do  We 
Mean — A  Teaching  Tool  ?"  The  balance  of  the  morn- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  six  sectional  meetings:  "Making 
a  School's  Audio-Visual  Program  Work !"  "Using 
the  Motion  Picture  in  the  Classroom;"  "Making  Your 
Own  Visuals;"  "Using  the  Projected  Still  Picture;" 
"Using  Auditory  Aids  to  Learning;"  "Instructional 
Tools,  As  I  See  Them."  Speakers  on  the  Thursday 
afternoon  program  are  \'.  Clyde  Arnspiger,  Vice- 
President.  Encylopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  who 
will  discuss  "The  Power  of  the  Motion  Picture  in 
Communication  ;"  and  Walter  Wittich,  University  of 
\\  isconsin,  who  will  conduct  a  demonstration  of  "Using 
the  Motion  Picture  in  the  Classroom." 

Floyde  Brooker  will  report  Friday  morning  on 
"The  Program  of  UNESCO  in  the  Field  of  Mass 
Commimication."  .A  demonstration  with  di.scussion  on 
".Achieving  Growth  in  Democratic  Living  Through 
hilms,"  by  Louis  Raths,  Ohio  State  University,  will 
conclude  the  meeting  Friday  afternoon. 

There  will  be  ])reviews  of  recently  released  motion 
])ictures  preceding  the  Thursday  and  Friday  sessions, 
and  a  number  of  commercial  and  non-commercial 
exhibits  to  lie  visited  in  the  Banc|uet  Mall  throughout 
the  conference. 

The  1947  Conference  promises  to  be  even  more 
successful  than  that  of  last  spring  which  was  attended 
by  approximately  a  thousand  persons  from  97  localities 
in   11   states  and  Canada. 

Dorothy  Allard,  Visual  Pioneer,  Dies 

Miss  Dorothy  Allard  of  Reading,  Massachusetts 
died  on  October  19,  1946.  Miss  Allard  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  New  England  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  N.E.A. 

Miss  Allard  was  Director  of  the  Audio- Visual  Edu- 
cation De])artment  in  her  school  system.  New  England 
has  lost  a  pioneer  enthusiast. 
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Film  Board  Formed  by  United  Nations 

The  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Fihii  Board 
was  approved  by  UNESCO  at  its  meeting  in  Paris 
last  month.  The  Board  will  be  the  co-ordinating 
agency  for  the  film  activities  of  the  United  Nations' 
various  departments,  and  will  direct  production  and 
distribution  of  UN   16mm  films. 

According  to  The  Film  Daily,  Jean  Benoit-Levy, 
former  director  of  the  Film  and  Visual  Information 
Division  of  UN,  is  slated  to  head  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Film  Board,  which  will  be  made  up  of 
two  delegates  each,  from  UN  and  UNESCO,  and  one 
each  from  other  international  specialized  agencies. 
This  Committee  will  have  far-reaching  powers  in 
selecting  countries  and  producers  for  the  gigantic  film 
project. 

Georgia  State  Board  of  Education 
To  Have  Film  Library 

One.  of  the  highlights  of  the  GEA-AV  State  Con- 
ferences in  Georgia  was  the  announcement  made  by 
Garland  C.  Bagley,  head  of  the  State's  new  Audio- 
Visual  Education  Department,  that  the  State  will  soon 
offer  the  best  in  instructional  16mm  films,  filmstrips, 
and  some  slides  to  schools.  The  new  program  plans  to 
go  beyond  the  services  of  most  of  the  present  lending 
libraries,  by  prepaying  postage  on  films  to  and  from 
the  user.  Just  as  soon  as  cataloging  has  been  com- 
pleted, lists  will  be  sent  to  all  superintendents  and 
principals  throughout  the  State.  Officials  urge  that  no 
requests  be  made  until  the  formal  announcement  has 
gone  out,  since  a  heavy  volume  of  correspondence 
would  only  delay  the  start  of  the  program. 

The  State  Conferences  included  nine  district  meet- 
ings— from  November  4  through  14.  Principal  speakers 
were  Dennis  Williams,  who  pointed  out  the  simplicity 
of  using  visual  materials,  and  C.  R.  Crakes,  who  told 
of  trends  in  use  of  the  visual  teaching  tools.  Demon- 
strating the  use  of  sound  motion  pictures.  Miss  Norma 
Barts  conducted  a  regular  class  with  the  help  'of  a  local 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  class  at  each  meeting. 

Attorney  General's  Conference  Shows 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Film 

The  British  Government  film.  Children  On  Trial, 
was  shown  at  the  Attorney  General's  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Washington  on  Thursday, 
November  21st.  The  new  feature  length  documentary 
served  as  a  pictorial  analysis  of  the  problem  and  was 
very  enthusiastically  received  by  the  delegates. 

The  purpwse  of  the  film  is  to  explain  the  facts  be-* 
hind  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  show  what  Britain  is 
doing  to  combat  them.  The  work  of  the  Approved 
Schools  to  which  the  children  are  sent  is  presented  in 
detail.  Children  On  Trial  will  be  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  by  British  Information  Services. 


Craig  16  mm.  Junior 
Splicer  is  inexpen- 
sive —  easy  fo  use. 
Complete  with  battle 
of  Craig  Safety  Film 
Cement  and  water 
container.  $4.50 


Craig  Master  Com bi- 

tiatioilgives  efficient, 
positive  splices,  16 
mm.  silent  or  sound 
film.  Has  Craig  1  6 
mm.  Senior  Splicer, 
pr.  of  Crpig  Master 
geared  rewinds,  will 
take  800,  1  200,  or 
1600  ft.  reels. 

$25.50 


Craig  Junior  Com- 
bination includes 
two  Craig  Jr.  400  ft. 
geared  rewinds, 
Craig  16  mm.  Jr. 
splicer,  bottle  Craig 
Safety  Film  Cement, 
and  water  container, 
$9.95 


Craig  Senior  Splicer 

for  1  6  mm.  sound  or 
silent  film.  Has  auto- 
matic dry  scraper  — 
four  simple  opera- 
tions without  wet- 
ting frim  gives  you 
permanent    splices. 

$12.50 


Craig  16  mm.  Pro- 
jecto-Editor  permits 

careful  inspection  of 
your  scenes  in  action 
on  a  small  recessed 
miniature  screen. 

$69.50 
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Educational  Screen 


For 

PERFECT 

SOUND 

PROJECTION 

It's  the  New 

Victor  I6inm. 

Sound  Pro/ecfor 

Easy  to  set  up  and  oper- 
ate. Equipped  with  man> 
new    operating     features. 

Film  library  of  over  2,000 
subjects  available  for 
rental. 


s 


Ray  Swank,  Pres. 

WANK  MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 


LARGEST  SELECTION 

IGmni  Sound  Films 

EDUCATIONAL  —  RELIGIOUS 

and 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Write  for  our 
1947  Catalog 

SOUTHER]^  VISUAL  FILMS 


Shrine     Building 


Mennphis     I,     Tenn. 


B»T*LK  frem  your  screen  ^ 
^9   WITH  your  euickly 
H          TYPEWRITTEN 
■              MESSAGES 
n    so  lAOIO-liATS  $I.SO 

|^«MiH  ao  eubeUlute. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

/se  Radio-Mats— Regular  Size   3'/4"x4- 
or  the  NEW  DUPLEX  2"x2" 

on  sale  by  Theatre  Supply   Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  D.pt.  V 
222  Oakridge  Blvd.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Sound     Programs 

—$4.00— 

New  prints  . . .  Large  Selection 

BRONXVILLE  FILM  CENTER 


34  Palmer  Ave. 
PROJECTORS 


Free  Cofolog 
EQUIPMENT 


Bronxville,     N.  Y. 
ACCESSORIES 


SLIDES     General    Science 11  rolls 

35  nun.     Principles  of  Physics 7  rolls 

_  Principles  of  Chemistry 8  rolls 

*   I  L  Jil     Fundcnnentals  of  Biology 8  rolls 

Write  for  Folder  and  Free  Sample  Strip 

VISUAL    SCIEIVCES,  2me  Suffern,  New  York 


A  PADEREWSKI   FILM  CONCERT 

presenting 

2nd  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

His    Own    Minuet.    The    Moonlight    Sonata, 

Chopin's    Polonaise 

1200  ft.   16mni  sound — 30  minutes 
Write  for  free  cafaloque  of  renfol  fiims 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE    (JL^ -^- - 


University  of  Kentucky  Appointment 

Gordon  C.  Godbey  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Director,  Department  of  University  Extension.  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  it  was  announced  today.  Godbey, 
who  terminated  his  duties  as  Manager  of  the  D.  T. 
Davis  Company  in  Cincinnati  November  30,  reverses 
the  trend  of  audio-visual  aids  speciahsts  from  the 
schools  to  industry.  Prior  to  his  association  with  the 
Davis  organization,  Godbey  was  Principal  of  the  Lee 
County  H'gh  School,  Beattyville.  Kentucky ;  and 
earlier  served  with  the  Training  .Aids  ^ection,  Lex- 
ington Signal  Depot,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  While  his 
duties  at  the  Extension  Department  will  cover  more 
than  the  audio-visual  field,  Godbey  intends  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  this  work.  An  extensive  film 
I'brary  is  operated  by  the  Extension  Department. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental 
Study  of  Education 

A  s])ecial  audio-visual  section  of  the  society  re- 
viewed a  program  arranged  by  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Pierg, 
in  the  main  auditorium  of  the  Washington-Irving 
High  School.  Dr.  John  F.  Conroy,  Assistant  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools,  served  as  chairman.  Mr.  Leo 
Shapiro,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Education  at 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  spoke  on  his  ^lotion 
picture,  0)ic  People,  an  animated  color  film-  telling 
a  panoramic  story  of  the  settling  of  .\merica  by  groups 
of  every  national  origin.  Several  classroom  teachers 
discussed  the  evaluation  of  this  film  and  similar  ma- 
terials in  classroom  situations  dealing  with  the  im- 
provement of  intergroup  and  interracial  relations. 
Mr.  Irving  Caesar  discussed  and  sang  a  number  of 
his  own  compositions,  in  conjunction  with  a  demon- 
stration of  song,  records  and  filmstrips.  William 
F.  Kruse  of  United  World  Films,  Inc..  spoke  briefly 
on  the  influence  of  theatrical  films  in  shaping  the  re- 
action of  school  children  to  visual  aids  used  in  the 
classroom,  as  brought  out  by  the  teachers'  evaluation 
reports.  Edward  G.  Bernard,  .\cting  Coordinator  of 
Instructional    Materials,   summarized   the   meeting. 

Educators  Serve  On  Television 
Academy  Committee 

Formation  of  the  Academy  of  Television  .'\rts  and 
sciences  moved  nearer  completion  last  month  with  the 
naming  of  the  program,  membership  and  jniblicity  com- 
mittees at  the  third  organizational  meeting  at  5620 
Sunset  Boulevard. 

Membership  on  the  program  committee  has  been 
assigned  to  two  members  of  the  staff  of  University  of 
California  E.xtension  in  Los  .Xngeles,  namely,  F.  Dean 
McClusky,  head  of  the  department  of  Audio-Visual 
Education  in  University  Extension  and  Dr.  James 
McPherson.  Visual  education  speciali.st  and  head  of 
\'isual  Instruction  for  University  Extension  in  the 
.-southland. 

Other  members  of  this  committee  are:  Gale  Gitter- 
man.  MGM  producer ;  Ronald  Oxford,  XBC ;  R.  A. 
Monfort  and  Joe  Conn,  Los  Angeles  Times :  Charles 
Brown,  KFI ;  Albert  B.  Ulrich,  NBC;  Patrick  Michael 
Cunning,  Bergen-Cunning  Production :  Foster  May, 
.ABC  News  and  Special  Events;  Jack  Strauss,  con- 
sulting Engineer. 
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Yes!  SIMPLICITY  was  a  major 
requisite  in  the  design  of  the  new 
DP  300  Dual  Purpose  Projector  for 
2"  X  2"  Slides  and  Slidefilms. 

That  our  engineers  have  achieved 
a  new  high  in  simplification  is  evi- 
even  a  casual  examination  of  this  revolutionary, 
new  projector.  Those  who  have  seen  it  are  amazed  at  the  ease 
with  which  slides  and  slidefilms  may  be  interchanged— with- 
out requiring  re-alignment  of  condensers  to  prevent  light  loss 
This  and  many  other  improvements  are  already  making  the  DP 
300  the  preferred  equipment  of  experienced 
buyers.  Ask  your  Visual  Education  Dealer 
for  details  or  write  for  circular  102 


•      PRICE 

With  5"  Anostigmof  Lens 
Without  Case    ....   $77.50 

With  Cose 86.00 

(Cooted  lens  $6.00  extra) 


THREE  DIMENSION  COMPANY 

500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 

"Projectors  With  Simplified  Controls" 


Audio-Visual  Conferences  in  Florida 

A  series  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  Conferences  were 
held  in  .seven  separate  Florida  cities  January  6-1-1 — 
Jack,sonville.  Orlando,  Bartow.  Tampa,  .St.  Petersburg, 
West  Palm  Beach  and  Miami.  These  conferences,  de- 
signed to  aid  teachers  in  perfecting  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  using  audio-visual  projection  equipment, 
were  sponsored  by  ^Ir.  George  L.  Crutcher,  Acting 
Head,  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  for  General 
Extension  Division. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Crakes  of  DeVry  Corporation  ad- 
dressed all  seven  groups  and  led  the  di.scussion  periods. 
Miss  Norma  Barts  conducted  practical  demonstrations 
on  the  use  of  filmstrips,  slides  and  classroom  motion 
pictures. 

Film  Courses  Offered  by  City  College 

The  Institute  of  Film  Techniques  of  the  City  College 
of  New  York  will  offer  in  February  three  courses  de- 
signed to  aid  in  the  utilization  of  film  by  teachers,  group 
leaders,  industrial  organizations,  advertising  agencies 
and  clubs,  it  has  been  announced  by  Hans  Richter, 
supervisor  of  the  institute.  These  courses  will  supple- 
ment those  dealing  with  documentary  film  production 
and  are  offered  in  recognition  of  a  growing  demand 
for  trained  leadership.  A  basic  course  in  "Using  F"ilnis 
Effectively"  will  treat  the  principles  of  film  psychology, 
types  of  non-theatrical  audiences  and  film  selection, 
l)resentation  and  discussion. 

The  course  on  "Motion  Pictures  in  Education,"  de- 
signed primarily  for  teachers,  is  a  practical  approach 


to  film  usage  in  all  curriculum  areas.  "The  Information 
Screen,"  in  which  many  documentary,  educational, 
institutional  and  training  films  are  shown  and  critized, 
is  a  companion  course  and  show  window. 

These  courses  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Louis  S. 
Goodman  of  the  institute  staff  and  guest  lecturers. 

Visual  Education  for  Nashville 

School  children  of  Nashville,  Tennessee's  city  schools 
were  assured  of  a  full  program  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion recently  when  the  City  Board  of  Education  pur- 
chased 21  new  Victor  16mm  sound  motion  picture 
projectors,  making  a  total  of  44  of  the  .sound  projectors 
in  the  system. 

The  Nashville  city  schools  e.xpect  to  enrich  the  cur- 
riculum in  all  fields  of  study  through  the  use  of  visual 
aids  materials,  according  to  Sujjerintendent  W.  A. 
Bass.  Each  school  in  the  system  has  an  audio-visual 
chairman  who  supervises  the  projection  equipment  and 
orders  all  films  from  a  central  film  library  maintained 
by  the  city  schools. 

For  the  present  school  year,  a  budget  of  $15,000  has 
been  set  up  for  the  audio  visual  department.  About 
$6500  of  that  amoinit  will  be  s])ent  in  the  |nirchase 
of  films,  records,  slides  and  filmstri])s.  .At  present,  the 
film  library  contains  about  100  educational  films. 

Classes  in  .American  history  have  begun  to  use  the 
Yale  University  Press  Materials  recently  presented  to 
the  Community  by  James  G.  .Stahlman,  ])ul)lisher  of  the 
Nashville  Batnier.  This  gift  ])rovide(l  motion  i)ictures, 
lantern  slides  and  books  valued  at  more  than  $14,000. 
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First  Postwar  Convention  Of 
School  Administrators 

March  1  to  6  will  be  busy  days  in  Atlantic  City  where 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
will  hold  its  first  peacetime  convention  following  World 
War  II.  Registration  will  begin  on  Saturday  morning, 
March  1,  at  the  Atlantic  City  auditorium.  A  great 
exhibition  of  the  latest  tools  of  teaching  will  be  open 
every  day.  Featured  speakers  will  include  Governor 
Ellis  G.  Arnall  of  Georgia,  J.  A.  Krug,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  President  James  Bryant  Conant  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  many  other  important  personages. 

Henry  H.  Hill,  AASA  president,  states  that  many 
discussion  groups,  devoted  to  practical  problems  of 
administration,  will  be  held  under  capable  leadership. 
Major  educational  issues  will  be  analysed  by  the  fea- 
tured speakers.  Hotel  reservations  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Floyd  A.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion Housing  Bureau,  16  Central  Pier,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 

Only  Atlantic  City  with  its  newly  renovated  hotels 
and  auditoriums  was  capable  of  handling  this  large  con- 
vention. This  will  be  the  first  national  meeting  since 
February  of  1942. 

YMHA  Filnns  Forums 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  92nd  Street 
YMHA,  (Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association),  New 
York,  a  Film  Forum  technique  is  being  employed  as  a 
means  of  motivating  discussion  on  the  vital  issues  of 
our  day. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  on  October  28,  1946 
showed  the  film  People  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  was 
well-related  to  the  topic  under  discussion  "How  Can 
We  Live  in  Peace  with  the  Soviet  Union?"  The 
invited  guest  and  featured  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Melish,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  for  American-Soviet  Friendship. 

The  second  meeting  on  November  25,  was  on  the 
subject  "Is  it  Juvenile  Delinquency  or  Adult?"  The 
film  shown  was  Children  of  the  City  and  the  moderator 
for  the  panel  of  parents  and  Children  was  Judge  Anna 
M.  Kross  of  the  Home  Term  Court. 

Future  Forums  are  planned  on  subjects  like  Labor 
Management  Relations,  Educating  for  a  Better  To- 
morrow, etc.  Prominent  speakers  like  William  Gialmor 
(WHN  Commentator)  have  already  indicated  their 
willingness  to  appear  at  these  forums. 

Officiating  at  these  programs  are  Charles  C.  Spiegler. 
Leader,  and  Esther  Berg,  Consultant. 

Chicago  Scientific  Film  Society 
Held  First  Meeting,  January  22 

The  formation  of  the  Chicago  Scientific  Film  Society 
has  been  announced  by  Wesley  Greene,  International 
Film  Bureau  and  Louis  A.  Wagner,  Science  Instructor 
at  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  new  organization  was  held  on  January 
22  at  84  East  Randolph  Street,  and  a  series  of  science 
films  was  shown.  The  aim  of  the  group  is  to  give 
teachers,  research  workers,  film  workers,  and  others 
interested  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  films  available  in  the  fields  of  physics,  biology,  chem- 
istry, medicine,  health,  astronomy,  and  manufacturing. 


Similar  societies  have  proved  of  value  in  England,  and 
this  organization  should  fill  a  definite  need  in  Chicago. 

Five  films  were  shown  at  the  first  meeting.  (1) 
Spelunking,  produced  in  France  and  distributed  in  this 
country  by  the  International  Film  Bureau  and  A.F. 
Films.  Spelunking  is  the  science  of  cave  exploration. 
(2)  Your  Children's  Eyes,  a  British  Information  Serv- 
ices film,  contains  some  excellent  animated  diagrams 
depicting  the  physiology  of  the  human  eye.  Defects, 
diseases,  and  care  of  the  eyes  are  subjects  covered  in 
the  film.  (3)  Vegetable  Insects,  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada,  is  a  color  film  using  macrophotography  to 
show  insects.  (4)  Hydraulics,  Shell,  demonstrates  cer- 
tain physical  principles  and  applications.  (5)  Sulfur 
and  Its  Compounds,  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  is  a 
color  film  in  the  field  of  chemistry,  giving  the  highlights 
in  the  history  of  sulfur. 

Organizing  members  in  addition  to  Louis  A.  Wagner 
and  Wesley  Greene  are  June  M.  Hamilton  of  the 
Chicago  Film  Workshop,  Robert  E.  Lewis  of  the 
Armour  Research  Foundation,  and  John  R.  Millar  of 
the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum.  The  February 
meeting  will  be  held  Wednesday,  February  26  at  8:00 
p.  m.,  84  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

Horizon  Unlimited 

(Concluded  from  f'agc  23) 

Of  course,  the  ideal  place  for  film  presentation  is 
right  in  the  classroom.  This  helps  to  maintain  the 
"educational  climate",  that  is,  a  feeling  that  the  film 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
that  room.  Where  this  is  found  to  be  impractical,  it 
is  better  to  equip  one  room  satisfactorily  and  move 
classes  to  it.  Complete  darkness  is  not  required  with 
the  brilliance  of  modern  projectors,  but  opaque  window 
shades  are  still  a  necessary  attribute.  Naturally,  prop- 
er ventilation  is  required  and  a  pleasant  environment. 
If  at  all  possible,  a  room  with  a  low  ceiling  should  be 
chosen  to  provide  proper  acoustics. 

There  are  certain  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome.  We 
are  tragically  aware  of  the  lack  of  funds,  lack  of  trained 
personnel,  and  still  too  meagre  a  supply  of  properly 
produced  films.  Above  all,  every  teacher-training  insti- 
tution in  the  country  must  include  in  its  basic  training, 
not  only  the  mechanical  ability  to  run  a  film,  but  the 
professional  philosophy  of  its  use  and  skill  in  its  pres- 
entation. The  teachers  who  are  at  present  using 
films  have  developed  some  of  this  through  on-the-job 
training,  but  many  of  them,  because  of  this  lack  in 
their  original  preparation  for  their  profession,  are 
unable  to  add  this  new  tool  to  the  familiar  techniques 
in  which  they  are  grounded. 

The  motion  picture  in  education  is  here  to  stay.  It 
must  be  used  effectively  by  every  teacher  in  every 
class-room  in  every  educational  institution  of  every 
kind.  No  matter  how  much  the  film  can  do,  it  cannot 
do  it  effectively  unless  used  by  a  teacher  who  can  eval- 
uate its  possibilities  in  terms  of  her  class,  and  develop 
from  it  the  maximum  of  its  potential  contribution  to 
education.  We  need  more  and  more  films,  made  more 
intelligently  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  groups 
concerned,  and  used  by  well  trained,  sympathetic,  in- 
telligent teachers  for  the  good  of  this  generation  and 
the  generations  to  come. 
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NAVED  Regional  Meeting 

The  first  Southwestern  Regional  Meet- 
ing of  NAVED  will  take  place  at  the 
Biltniore  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  January 
31  and  February  1,  it  has  been  announced 
by  E.  E.  "Jack"  Carter,  NAVED  Re- 
gional Director,  who  is  president  of  the 
National  School  Supply  Company  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  The  meeting, 
planned  by  NAVED  officers  as  the  first 
in  a  series,  is  expected  to  attract  visual 
education  dealers,  film  library  operators 
and  salesmen  from  nine  Southeastern 
states  from  Maryland  to  Louisiana.  In 
addition,  representatives  of  20  or  more 
manufacturers,  film  producers  and  dis- 
tributors  will   be   on   hand. 

A  "'get  acquainted"  party  and  special 
dinner  will  open  the  meeting  Friday 
evening,  January  31.  At  8:30  A.  M.  Sat- 
urday, February  1,  there  will  be  an 
"Around  the  Breakfast  Table"  discus- 
sion, under  the  leadership  of  W.  Dan 
Browning,  manager  of  Ideal  Pictures' 
Richmond.  Va..,  office.  Formal  sessions 
will  begin  at  9:30  A.  M.  with  a  talk 
on  "1947 — Your  Year  of  Opportunity," 
by  NAVED  President  Bernard  A.  Cou- 
sino  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  nine  three-minute 
reports  on  the  status  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  visual  education  movement 
in  each  of  the  nine  states  of  the  region. 
A  talk  on  "The  Balance  Between  Sales- 
manship and  Management"  will  conclude 
the  morning's  session. 

After  a  "fellowship"  luncheon,  the  af- 
ternoon discussions  will  center  around 
an    effort    to   forecast    the    future    place 


of  the  visual  education  dealer  in  the 
light  of  present  trends.  Final  event  on 
the  program  will  be  "The  Question  Box," 
at  which  time  questions  which  have  been 
placed  in  a  box  throughout  the  meet- 
ing will  be  discussed  by  a  panel  of 
dealers   and  others. 

There  will  be  no  formal  trade  show 
at  this  or  any  of  the  1947  NAVED 
regional  meetings.  However,  the  manu- 
facturers, producers  and  distributors 
who  exhibited  at  NAVED's  1946  con- 
vention, or  who  are  advisory  members 
of  the  Association,  are  being  invited 
to  attend  free  of  charge.  Those  interested 
in  attending  should  write  NAVED,  431 
South   Dearborn   St.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

ANFA  Plans  Convention 

The  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  As- 
sociation met  in  New  York  on  December 
16  to  plan  its  coming  convention  and  to 
act  on  progress  reports  from  various 
divisions  and  committees.  Similar  re- 
gional membership  meetings  have  been 
were  held  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

Among  the  By-Law  changes  discussed 
provisions  for  a  clarification  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  associate 
members,  a  proposal  to  limit  the  voting 
powers  of  past  presidents  and  the  Board 
of  Directors,  to  provide  for  nominations 
and  possibly  election  of  officers  by  mail 
ballot,  and  a  proposal  to  alter  the  method 
of  changing  By-Laws  to  provide  for 
either  convention  or  mail  action.  The 
report  of  the  By-Laws  Committee,  de- 
livered by  Harold  Baumstone,  as  deputy 


Stoeppelworth  $  i  800  Gift  to 
Indiana  University  for  Film  Study 

A  gift  of  $1800  has  been  made  to  In- 
diana University  by  the  Indiana  Visual 
Aids  Company  of  Indianapolis,  through 
its  president,  M.  L.  Stoeppelwerth,  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  graduate  as- 
sistants to  undertake  studies  on  the  cor- 
relation of  films  with  the  more  widely 
taught  subjects  in  Indiana  schools.  Pro- 
fessor L.  C.  Larson,  director  of  the 
audio-visual  center  at  Indiana  University, 
will  supervise  the  work. 


Left  to  right:  Mr.  M.  L. 
Stoeppelwrerth ;  Prof.  L. 
C.  Larson;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Wright,  Dean,  School  of 
Education;  Prof.  Hugh 
W.  Norman,  Assistant 
Dean,  Division  of  Adult 
Education;  Prof.  W.  S. 
Bittner,  Associate  Dean, 
Division  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion; Prof.  Ford  P.  Hall, 
Dean,  Division  of  Adult 
Education. 


The  objective  of  the  studies  will  be 
to  give  to  teachers  assistance  in  the  se- 
lection and  use  of  film  that  contribute 
directly  to  the  achievement  of  teaching 
objectives  of  the  more  important  units 
of  work. 

Applications  for  assistantships.  fellow- 
ships and  part-time  positions  in  selection, 
circulation,  utilization  or  production  on 
the  staff  of  the  audio-visual  center 
available  to  graduate  students  should 
be  submitted  to  Professor  L.  C.  Larson, 
Director,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana 
L'^nivcrsity.    Blooniington,    Indiana. 


for  Stan  Atkinson  of  Regina,  Sask., 
unable  to  attend,  was  referred  back  for 
further  action  to  be  taken  at  the  next 
ANFA  meeting  in  February.  The  Com- 
mittee is  also  to  integrate  into  the  By- 
Laws  the  prevailing  provisions  for  di- 
visional organization  that  would  provide 
partial  autonomy  for  the  producer, 
distributor,  library,  dealer,  manufacturer, 
and  projection  service  divisions  in  which 
ANFA  now  functions. 

The  next  convention  is  to  be  held  ir 
late  April  or  early  May.  Favorable  fa- 
cilities have  been  offered  by  Atlantic  City 
and  by  New  York  City,  but  no  decision 
will  be  made  until  after  facilities  in 
Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Buffalo  are  in- 
vestigated by  Executive  Secretary  Wil- 
fred L.  Knighton. 

William  F.  Kruse  (United  World 
Films,  Inc.)  presided,  and  Orton  H. 
Hicks  (Loew's  International)  was 
guest  speaker. 

Photographic  Export 
Committee  Meets 

Mr.  L.  V.  Burrows,  general  sales 
manager  for  the  Victor  Animatograph 
Corporation,  Davenport,  Iowa,  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  export  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Photographic 
Manufacturers  at  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  Thursday,,  December  12.  Mr. 
Burrows  is  chairman  of  the  six-man 
committee. 

The  New  York  meeting  was  held  in 
order  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
government  on  foreign  concessions  for 
photographic  products  in  the  recriprocal 
trade  agreements  now  being  made  with 
18  foreign  countries. 

Briefs  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations were  filed  in  Washington, 
December  21. 

George  Bonwick  Elected 
Pictorial  President 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Pictorial 
Films,  Inc.,  Pathc  Industries  Inc.  sub- 
sidiary, RKO  Building.  Radio  City,  New 
York,  producers  and  distributors  of 
home  movies  and  educational  films,  an- 
nounces the  election  of  Mr.  George  J. 
Bonwick  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager. 

Prior  to  his  election  Mr.  Bonwick  had 
held  executive  positions  in  the  film  in- 
dustry as  vice  president,  treasurer,  and 
director  of  Pathe  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and 
as  vice  president,  and  director  of   PRC. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
"hold-the-line"  policy  essential  for  a 
stable  economy  in  the  years  to  come, 
Bonwick  has  announced  an  immediate 
price  reduction  of  207f  on  all  Pktorccls. 
returning  to  prices  prevailing  before 
Pictorial's  September  1,  1946,  price  in- 
crease. Educational  subjects  are  not 
affected  since  they  were  not  included  in 
this  increase. 
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Castle  Becomes  Division 
Of  United  World  Films 

L'nited  World  Films,  Inc.,  a  recent- 
ly organized  affiliate  of  Universal  Pic- 
tures Inc.,  has  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Castle  Films,  pioneer  producer 
and  distributor  of  home  and  non- 
theatrical  films,  according  to  a  joint 
announcement  made  lately  by  Eugene 
W.  Castle,  head  of  Castle  Films,  and 
Matthew  Fox,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  United  World  Films,  Inc. 

Castle  Films  Division,  it  was  further 
announced,  will  continue  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Castle,  maintain- 
ing all  of  its  present  functions  with 
plans  being  formulated  for  augmenting 
its  organization  throughout  the  world. 

This  marks  the  first  development 
since  the  formation  of  United  World 
Films,  Inc.  substantiating  the  original 
announcements  that  this  company  will 
enlarge  its  scope  in  the  home  and  non- 
theatrical    fields. 

Castle  Films  Division  retains  its 
present  functions,  organization  and 
present  personnel,  and  all  present 
Castle  Films  dealers  and  sales  outlets 
throughout  the  world  will  be  main- 
tained, it  was  explained. 

Mr.  Castle  becomes  a  Vice-President 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  United  World  Films,  Inc. 
Harry  J.  Spiess,  formerly  Treasurer 
of  Castle  Films,  will  also  become  a 
Vice-President  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  United  World  Films,  Inc. 
Murray  Goodman,  Sales  Manager  of 
Castle  Films,  remains  in  that  capacity 
and  Don  Hancock  will  continue  as 
Production   Manager. 

Julian  Bryan  Abroad 

Julien  Bryan,  well  known  New  York 
documentary  motion  picture  director, 
and  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Film  Foundation,  is  now  in  Rus- 
sia making  a  series  of  new  motion  pic- 
tures for  release  by  the  International 
Film  Foundation,  according  to  a  cable 
received  by  Edward  E.  Watts,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent  of   the    Foundation. 

According  to  Bryan's  cable,  he  has 
for  the  past  three  weeks  been  in  Minsk 
in  Byelorussia,  making  pictures  of  the 
rebuilding  of  hospitals,  schools,  orphan- 
ages, and  factories  from  the  "utter  devas- 
tation" of  Minsk.  He  and  his  crew 
will  go  from  Minsk  to  Kiev  where  he 
expects    to"  remain    until    mid-January. 

In  his  cable,  the  photographer  praised 
the  cooperation  being  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  authorities.  "Co- 
operation from  Byelorussian  authorities 
splendid,  extending  us  every  facility",  he 
states.  "We  photographed  freely  on 
the  streets  and  bridges  and  had  no  police 
interference,  no  civilian  questioning,  and 
no  hostility;   only   friendliness". 

Mr.  Bryan  left  New  York  September 
22  to  join  the  crew  of  the  International 
Film  Foundation,  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion established  late  in  1945,  to  aid  in 
international  understanding  through  the 
production  and  distribution  of  documen- 
tary films.  He  plans  to  return  to  New 
York  January  20th. 


"Sum"  Check 

Ever  see  a  check  for  $1,600,000.00? 
That's  what  was  being  signed  by  J.  H. 
McNahh,    president    of    Bell    &    Howell 


J.  H.  McNabb,  B  &  H  President 

Company,  when  this  picture  was  taken 
recently,  the  payee  being  Uncle  Sam 
himself.  The  sizeable  sum  represents  a 
substantial  payment  on  account  by  Bell 
&  Howell  on  the  purchase  of  the  modern 
Lincolnwood  plant  built  by  the  Chicago 
concern  for  the  War  Department  in 
1942.  Since  initiating  negotiations  for 
buying  the  building  from  the  government. 
Bell  &  Howell  has  constructed  two  simi- 
larly modern  and  spacious  buildings  ad- 
jacent to  it  on  its  Lincolnwood  site. 

Aids  to  Employment  Study 

To  accompany  the  filnistrip.  The  Man 
in  the  Cage,  produced  for  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia, United  Productions  of  America, 
Hollywood,  have  prepared  a  booklet  for 
distribution  among  audiences  viewing  the 
film.  The  pamphlet  carries  the  same  title 
as  the  picture  and  includes  fourteen  stills 
by  Lew  Keller,  who  designed  the  film. 
Both  the  booklet  and  the  film  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  Film  Alliance  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Local  California  groups  interested  in 
either  the  booklet  or  the  film  should 
consult  .'\ugustus  Hawkins,  State  As- 
semblyman and  Director  of  the  California 
FEPC  campaign,  at  FEPC  Headquarters, 
Spring    Arcade    Building,    Los    Angeles. 


RCA  Mobile  Unit  for 
16mm  Location 

The  first  comidete  mobile 
unit  to  be  developed  especially 
sound  film  recording  lias 
been  designed  and  cus- 
tom built  by  the  RCA 
F'ilni  Recording  Depart- 
ment in  Hollywood  for 
the  Coronet  Instructional 
Film  Company,  of  Glen- 
view,   Illinois. 

The  unit  consists  of  a 
complete  film  and  disc 
recording  channel  in- 
stalled in  a  custom  built 
body  which  is  mounted 
on  a  l-Vj  ton  truck 
chassis.  The  recording 
channel  is  of  the  Holly- 
wood studio  type  and 
has      all      the      features 


recordnig 
for  15nim 


normally  found  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tions of  major  studios. 

The  optical  system  and  film  i)ath  of 
the  standard  RC.\  Model  PR-23  Film 
Recorder  installed  in  the  mobile  unit 
was  specially  modified  to  permit  record- 
ing of  direct  positive  as  well  as  negative 
variable  area  sound  track.  The  film  re- 
corder also  includes  a  i)hotographic  slater 
and  a  synchronization  marking  .system. 
F"or  "location"  recording,  the  channel 
can    be    operated    entirely    by    batteries. 

Filmstrips  from  England 

.\  catalog  from  the  British  firm. 
Common  Ground  Limited,  lists  over 
500  filmstrips  together  with  rather 
complete  descriptions  of  each.  Com- 
n;on  Ground  is  quite  new  to  the  field 
of  visual  education,  having  been 
founded  by  Lt.  Commander  Conrad 
Rawnsley  who  was  invalided  out  of 
the  Navy  in  1940.  Most  of  the  films 
have  been  slanted  toward  the  secon- 
dary school  and  include  much  semi- 
technical  and  industrial  material.  One 
series  of  six  filmstrips  covers  "A 
History  of  the  English  Theatre."  A 
series  of  nine  strips  is  entitled  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  F^ngland,"  prepared  by  G.  D.  H. 
Cole,  .\dditional  strips  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  history  of  British  industry  of 
100  years  ago.  "The  Evolution  of  the 
English  Home"  is  the  title  of  an- 
other series  of  three  strips.  One 
filnistrip  of  70  pictures  is  devoted  to 
"The  Development  of  Visual  F^duca- 
tion,"  by  Charles  R.  Beard.  A  series 
of  IS  strips  has  lieen  devoted  to  "The 
History  of  the  Cinema  in  Europe  and 
America,"  edited  by  Roger  Manvell. 
From  the  titles  of  the  individual  films 
in  this  series,  it  appears  to  be  the 
most  complete  survey  of  its  kind  yet 
made.  For  example;  separate  strips 
are  devoted  to  the  sound  film  in  Ameri- 
ca Russia,  France,  Britain,  and  Scand- 
inavia-Czechoslovakia-Germany. Plans 
are  apparently  underway  to  market  the 
films   in   this  country. 

Copies  of  the  preliminary  Visual 
Education  catalog  of  this  company  may 
be  obtained  from  Common  Ground 
Ltd.,  Sydney  Place,  London,  S.W.7, 
England. 


RCA   Mobile  Recording  Unit. 
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Britannica  Films  Sets  Up 
Regional  Offices 

Kncyclopacdia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 
has  established  four  new  regional  of- 
fices in  the  four  major  geographic  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  serve  more  efficiently  the  au- 
dio-visual needs  of  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  H.  R.  Lissack,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  films  company. 

To  supervise  the  four  new  offices. 
Dennis  R.  Williams,  who  has  been 
field  representative  for  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  Director  of  Distribution  for 
the   films   company  January   1,   1947. 

Williams  will  continue  to  have  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  the  home  office 
of  the  films  company,  and  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  directing  all  edu- 
cational and  sales  representatives  and 
all  sales  distribution  for  Encyclo- 
paedia   Britannica    F'ilms. 

William  B.  Sinclair  was  at  the  same 
time  named  sales  office  manager  of 
the  films  company  and  as  Lissack's  as- 
sistant will  be  in  charge  of  the  central 
offices  of  the  company  at  20  North 
Wacker   Drive,    Chicago. 

Lissack  said  that  three  of  the  four 
new  managers  of  the  regional  offices 
have  also  been   appointed. 

Joseph  E.  Dickman.  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Central  States 
region  with  his  headquarters  in  Chica- 
go. 

J.  M.  Stackhouse,  educational  repre- 
sentative for  F'ncyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  will  direct  the  regional  office 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  supervising  the 
distribution  of  films  in  the  17  states 
of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  from  Maine 
to   Florida. 

Paul  Cox,  educational  representative 
for  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  in 
Pasadena,  now  is  manager  of  the 
Western  area.  His  office  will  be  in 
Pasadena. 

Working  under  Williams'  direction, 
the  regional  managers  will  assist 
schools  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions in  setting  up  audio-visual  in- 
structional programs  and  will  help  to 
arrange  school  conferences  and  clinics 
in  visual  aids.  Each  will  establish 
his  own  regional  office,  will  direct  the 
work  of  all  films  company  personnel 
in  his  region  and  operate  a  preview  li- 
brary of  educational  films  from  his 
office. 

Capitol  Records  Signs  Deal 
With  RKO  Pathe 

Capitol  Records,  Inc.  now  has  ex- 
clusive use  for  disc-recording  purposes 
of  new,  specially-designed  recording  fa- 
cilities in  the  RKO  Pathe  Studios  at 
Park  .'\venue  and  l()6th  Street  in  New 
York  City.  Announcement  of  the  agree- 
ment was  made  in  Hollywood  by  Glenn 
E.  Wallichs.  Capitol's  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  The  recording 
studios,   laid  out   specifically   for  high- 


fidelity  recording  of  film  soundtracks, 
commercial  phonograph  records  and 
radio  transcriptions,  were  designed  by 
the  noted  American  conductor  and  com- 
poser, Nathaniel  Shilkret,  RKO  Pathe 
music  consultant. 

Warren  Birkenhead,  chief  electronic 
engineer  for  Capitol,  is  in  New  York 
preparing  the  new  studios  for  first 
recording  sessions.  Walter  Rivers,  New 
York  recording  studio  manager  for 
Capitol,  will  be  in  charge  of  operations. 


Academic  Film  Activities 
Resumed 

Milton  J.  Salzburg  and  Harold  Baum- 
stone,  for  the  past  12  years  president  and 
vice-president,  resiK'ctively,  of  Pictorial 
Films,  Inc.,  have  recently  severed  their 
connection  with  Pictorial,  and  will  from 
now  on  devote  their  full  time  to  their 
own  company,  .Academic  Film  Company, 
Inc.  Mr.  Salzburg  and  Mr.  Baumstone 
founded   Pictorial   in    193S.   In   1945   they 


TO     LEARNING 


fve  new   series   of   Teaeft*0-Fiffnstrjps,   now   ready,   wj//   re- 
inforce  your   /nstrucfionof   methods   h^   vifaHiing   the   learning    experience. 

f^'Uma^  ^tadcA  Sociat  SUaUe4>  Se^Ue^—coMMUNuy  helpers 

This  series  shows  the  activities  of  firemen,  policemen,  communication  workers,  trans- 
portation workers  (2  Teach-O-Filmstrips),  and  storekeepers.  Each  of  the  six,  bl.  &  wh., 
35  mm.  Filmstrips  in  this  series  is  approx.  40  frames  in  length.  Price  of  the  Series, 
$18.00.  Each  Teach-O-Filmstrip.  $3.00. 

/^'Umat^  ^tade4  /4'Ut^mttU  SenU4—?n\UAr(  arithmetic 

This  series  teaches  a  basic  understanding  of  numbers  and  their  use.  It  presents  a  partial 
coverage  of  the  moterial  studied  in  the  first  three  grades.  Each  of  the  six,  bl.  ft  wh., 
35  mm.  Filmstrips  in  this  series  is  approx.  40  frames  in  length.  Price  of  the  Series, 
$18.00.  Each  Teach-O-Filmstrip,  $3.00. 

—THE  DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION  OF  AMERICA 

This  series  teaches  the  history  of:  (I)  The  Introduction — The  Age  of  Discovery;  (2)  The 
Story  of  the  Vikings;  (3)  How  Columbus  Discovered  America;  (4)  Cortez  Conquers 
Mexico;  (5)  The  Golden  Age  of  Spanish  Discovery;  (6)  The  English  Sea  Dogs;  (7)  The 
Founders  of  New  France;  (8)  How  Our  Country  Was  Discovered  and  Explored — Summery 
and  Review.  Each  of  the  eight,  bl.  &  wh.,  35  mm.  Filmstrips  is  approx.  40  frames  In 
length.  Price  of  the  Series,  $24.00.  Each  Teach-O-Filmstrip,  $3.00. 

fciH(a%  ^{fA  Se4^  '^ceUt&  Sdetc4it^^K  ScfUe^-^oo^s  and  nutrition 

A  series  for  classes  in  Health  Education,  General  Science,  Consumer  Education,  and 
Home  Economics.  This  series  teaches  a  basic  understanding  of  selection  of  foods, 
balanced  diets,  consumer  problems  in  purchasing  foods,  and  other  food  aspects.  Each 
of  the  five  35  mm.  Filmstrips,  in  color  is  approx.  40  frames  in  length.  Price  of  the  series, 
$25.00.  Each  Teach-O-Filmstrip,  $5.00 

-A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

The  three,  bl.  &  wh.,  35  mm.  Filmstrips  in  this  series  contain  the  most  important  stills 
from  the  M-G-M  picture,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"— Part  I,  "Plot  Study,"  a  summary  of 
the  story;  Part  II,  "Character  Study";  and  Part  III,  "Historical  Background."  Price 
of  the   Series  $7.50.   Each  Teach-O-Filmstrip  $2.50. 

A  FREE  functional  Teaching  Guide  is  now  being  prepared  for  each  of  /ftese  series  of  Filmifripi, 


n  I   wish   to   order   the   Teach-O-Filmstrips  on    the   list  which    I    have 
attached. 
n  SEND   BILL  □  PAYMENT   ENCLOSED 

□  Send  me  your  colorful,   NEW  brochure  about: 

n  TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS    {illostroted) 
□  TEACH-O-DISC  Classroom   Recordings 

□  Send  me  folder  on:     □  TrI-Purpose  Projector 

n  Portable  Electric  Phonographs 


E.S.-I 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL  ADDRESS- 
CITY 


.  AUDIO-VISUAL    DIVISION 

^CHCC   tO'    Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,   Inc. 

353    FOURTH    AVE..    NEW    YORK    10.    N.    Y. 


or  See  Your  Local  Distributor 
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BUSINESS   MOVIE 
MAKERS  AND  USERS 


A  few  dollars  invested  in  a 
GRISWOLD  film  splicer  will 
safeguard  valuable  nnofion  pic- 
ture films  against  the  damage 
and  the  presentation  difficulties 
caused  by  poor  splices.  For  the 
GRISWOLD,  with  its  exclusive 
design  features  and  precision- 
built  quality,  makes  precision 
splicing  a  simple,  easy,  fool- 
proof operation.  It's  the  splicer 
preferred  by  the  motion  picture 
industry  and  extensively  used 
by  Army  and  Navy  picture 
services.  Specify  the  GRIS- 
WOLD by  name  when  you  buy 
— and  accept  only  the  genuine 
as  distinguished  by  the  GRIS- 
WOLD name  plate. 


GRISWOLD  Splicers  come  in 
models  for  all  film  sizes.  All 
models  splice  both  sound  and 
silent  film.  Order  from  your 
Photo  Supply  Dealer  or  direct 
from  us  if  he  doesn't  have  them. 
Descriptive  folder  mailed  on 
request. 


GRISWOLD 

MACHINEWORKS 

DEPT.  B— 412  MAIN   ST. 
PORT  JEFFERSON.  N.  Y. 


sold  their  interests  to  Pathe  Industries, 
Inc.,  continuing  as  executive  officers  in 
the  company. 

Academic  Film  Company  was  formed 
in  1940  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  series  of  two-reel  American 
History  short  subjects  on  16mm.  Five 
subjects  were  produced — Our  Constitu- 
tion, Our  Monroe  Doctrine,  Our  Bill  of 
Rights,  Our  Declaration  oj  Independence 
and  Our  Louisiana  Purchase, 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war,  Aca- 
demic had  to  suspend  production,  but 
will  now  resume  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  activities  in  all  phases  of  the 
16mm  industry.  Academic  plans  to  ex- 
pand its  operations  beyond  purely  edu- 
cational material,  to  include  features  and 
short  subjects  in  the  entertainment  fields. 
It  will,  in  addition,  produce  industrial 
films  and  serve  as  consultants  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  films  in  the 
educational,  entertainment,  and  industrial 
fields. 

The  .Academic  Film  Company's  tem- 
porary offices  will  be  at  1450  Broadway, 
Room  2200,   New  York  City. 

Britannica  Films  Create 
Catholic  Department 

Rutherford  K.  Clarke  of  Yonkers, 
\'ew  York,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  newly-established  Catholic  depart- 
ment of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  by  H.  R.  Lis- 
sack,   vice-president. 

The  new  department  was  established 
to  serve  Catholic  schools  and  colleges, 
by  providing  assistance  with  problems 
relating  to  audio-visual  instruction  in  the 
classroom. 

The  director  of  the  new  department 
has  sold  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  films 
in  several  eastern  states  including  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  he  has  had  sales  and  edi- 
torial experience  in  the  textbook  publish- 
ing field.  He  will  have  his  headquarters 
in  the  home  office  of  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago. 

Automatic  Miniature  Slide 
Projector 

Picture  Recording  Company  of  Chi- 
cago announces  its  now  PRC  300  Auto- 
matic Slide  Projector  for  release  some- 
time this  month.  The  projector  has 
the  usual  refinements  of  300  watt  il- 
lumination, five  inch  lens  (coated  ad- 
ditional), seven  inch  lens  available.  The 
main  innovation  of  the  PRC  projector 
is  its  automatic  slide-changing  device. 
Miniature  slides,  either  100  ready-mounts 
or  45  glass  or  mixed,  may  be  stacked 
in  a  metal  feed  rack  container.  A  con- 
trol button  at  the  end  of  a  ten  foot  cord 
activates  the  slide  changer.  Following 
exposure,  slides  are  stacked  in  another 
metal  container  rack  in  proper  sequence 
and  position  to  be  shown  again.  Slides 
pass  through  a  warming  chamber  before 
projection,  preventing  buckling  or  out 
of  focus  condition  of  projected  image. 
For  usual  type  operation,  a  manual  con- 
trol   lever    is    provided.     Further    infor- 


PRC  Automatic  Slide  Projector 

niation  may  be  secured  through  regular 
photographic  dealers  or  the  Picture  Re- 
cording Co.,  1240  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 40. 

Single  Lens  Trivision 
Photographic  Process 

Lenses  of  virtually  every  description 
have  been  produced  at  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company  to  meet  specific  re- 
quirements of  photographic  engineers, 
scientists,  the  armed  services,  Hollywood 
cameramen,  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  interest- 
ing jobs  undertaken  is  the  production 
of  a  large,  fast.  Balcoted  lens  for  a 
three-dimensional  photographic  process 
invented  by  Douglas  F.  VVinnek,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester-trained  optics  engineer. 
Winnek's  picture-taking  method,  known 
as  Trivision,  was  developed  after  several 
years'  experimental  work.  Photographs 
are  taken  with  a  single  lens  and  do  not 
require  the  aid  of  viewing  glasses  to 
bring  out  their   unusual   depth  or   relief. 

The  lens  is  a  14^^-inch,  f:2.2  portrait- 
type  lens.  In  size,  it  closely  resembles 
the  headlight  on  a  locomotive,  measurin'g 
eight  inches  in  diameter  when  mounted. 
One  factor  in  the  success  of  the  process 
is  the  lens'  large  diameter.  Winnek 
maintains  that  a  camera  lens,  like  hu- 
man vision,  can  see  partly  around  any 
object.  Thus,  the  wider  the  lens,  the 
better    the    depth    perception. 

Trivision's  inventor  points  out  that 
this  property  of  a  lens  is  wasted  in  an 
ordinary  camera  because  all  the  light  re- 
flections focus  on  a  flat  surface.  This 
is  actually  the  remainder  of  Winnek's 
secret  for  he  devised  a  method  of  em- 
bossing any  standard  film,  black  and 
white  or  color,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
emulsion,  with  microscopically  small 
ridges  or   lenticulations. 

These  ridges  take  the  shape  of  simple 
piano  convex  cylindrical  lenses  number- 
ing about  200  per  linear  inch.  Each  tiny 
ridge  acts  as  a  separate  miniature  lens 
and  divides  its  portion  of  the  image  into 
two  parts.  In  other  words,  the  film  is 
converted  into  an  optical  surface  which 
supplements  the  action  of  the  large 
Bausch  &  Lomb  lens. 
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To  obtain  niaxinium  depth  or  relief, 
the  camera  is  designed  so  that  it  moves 
across  or  scans  tlie  subject  laterally. 
The  film,  too,  is  moved  during  exposures. 
When  viewing  an  ordinary  portrait,  it 
looks  the  same  whether  one  stands  di- 
rectly in  front  of  it  or  off  to  one  side. 
\ot  so  with  Trivision  pictures  which 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  depth.  It 
is  supposedly  possible  to  see  around 
and  beyond  objects  as  one  changes  one's 
position    or   angle    of    view. 

Tl;e  possibilities  opened  up  by  Trivi- 
sion are  great.  Not  only  in  portraiture, 
but  in  aerial  reconnaissance,  motion  pic- 
tures. X-ray  and  clinical  work  will  the 
effects  be  of  great  value. 

Teach-O-Filmstrlps 
lllusfrafed  Brochure 

.A  new  three-fold  brochure  is  available 
from  the  Audio-Visual  Division  of  the 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10.  The  bro- 
chure describes  the  various  scries  of 
filmstrips  produced  by  this  organization, 
including  the  following  series :  On  the 
Farm  'with  Tom  and  Susan.  A  Day  ivith 
Bobby  and  Ellen,  Living  Together  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  All  Aboard 
the  Pmictiiation  Express,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Sing  a  Song  of  Friendship.  Sing  a 
Song  of  Safety.  Single  frame  photos  in- 
dicate the  aproxiniate  subject  matter  of 
each  strip.  Forthccmiine  releases  are 
also  announced. 

The  "Wright"  Way  to  Exhibit! 

One  of  the  most  unusual  exhibits  at 
the  gigantic  National  Aircraft  Show 
held  at  Cleveland,  Olvio,  was  the  "home 
movie"  display  of  the  Victor  Animato- 
graph  Corporation,  Davenport.  low^a. 
division  of  Curtiss-Wright.  Thousands 
of  the  163,000  air-minded  show-goers 
who  attended  were  lured  to  this  fas- 
cinating display  where  16  mm  sound 
movies  were  shown  each  day  in  a  modern 
living  room  setting,  complete  with  sec- 
tional divan,  mahogany  bookcases,  and 
even  a  copy  of  Educational  Screen  placed 
invitingly  on  the  glass-topped  coffee 
table. 

Screen  Adette  Named  Western 
Distributor  for  VIZ  Projector 

The  Screen  .Adette  Equipment  Cor- 
poration has  been  appointed  exclusive 
distributor  in  the  west  for  VIZ  Pro- 
jectors and  VIZ  Books.  This  new  and 
revolutionary  application  for  the  read- 
ing of  famous  and  popular  books  by 
projection  for  invalids  and  the  bedfast 
has  created  great  interest  in  hospitals 
and  by  doctors  throughout  the  Nation. 
Entire  books  arc  now  being  micro- 
filmed and  within  a  short  time  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  popular  books  will 
be  available  to  those  confined  to  bed 
for  projection  on  a  miniature  screen 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  By  the 
simple  process  of  pulling  a  cord  each 
page  can  be  turned  forward  or  back-| 
ward  at  the  desire  of  the  reader. 
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New  SVE  Filmstrips 

Offer  Variety  of  Subject  Matter 

Three  new  filmstrips,  prepared  from 
new  and  original  drawings,  are  being 
released  as  part  of  the  SVE  Elementary 
P_l-.ysiology  Series.  Hozsr  We  Hear, 
35  frames,  represents  the  path  of  sound 
waves  as  they  travel  through  the  outer 
and  middle  ear  into  the  inner  chamber 
where  the  vibrations  are  picked  up  and 
transmitted  to  the  hearing  center  of  the 
brain.  How  We  See,  43  frames,  likens 
the  physiological  processes  of  the  eye  to 
those  of  the  camera.  The  filmstrip  also 
explains  the  common  eye  defects  and 
their  means  of  correction  with  various 
lenses.  Hoiv  We  Breathe,  35  frames 
follows  the  course  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  as  they  are  carried 
throughout  the  body. 

Plastics  is  the  newest  addition  to  the 
SVE  Applied  Science  Series  for  high 
school  and  college  courses  describing  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  in 
industry.  These  filmstrips  include  both 
pictures  and  accompanying  text  frames. 
They  show  the  methods  of  production 
and    various    uses    of    common    thermo- 
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plastics  and  thermosetting  plastics.  The 
Maya  Cities  Of  Yucatan  is  the 
first  in  a  scries  of  three  filmstrips  which 
are  being  prepared  for  SVE  by  Robert 
Stanton,  noted  author,  lecturer  and 
traveler.  The  manual  accompanying  the 
film  contains  a  wealth  of  excellent  back- 
ground material  on  Mayan  culture.  This 
filmstrip  records  the  remaining  buildirgs, 
temples  and  pyramids  of  this  civilization. 
Supplementing  with  the  manual,  it  af- 
fords a  fascinating  study  of  the  Mayan 
creative  work — especially  architectural 
design  and  frieze  work. 

Two  new  filmstrips,  prepared  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  are  being 
distributed  through  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  Inc.  Each  filmstrip  is 
accompanied  by  a  manual  and  related 
Public  Affairs  pamphlet.  We  Are  All 
Brothers,  54  frames,  serves  as  a 
basis  for  discussions  directed  toward 
better  international  and  inter-racial  un- 
derstanding. Foreign  Trade— Its  Good 
Business  is  designed  to  promote 
discussion  and  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  foreign  trade.  VVl-.y  it  is  necessary, 
how  it  functions  and  the  relationships 
of  world  commerce  and  tariff  walls  to 
prosperity  are  covered. 


Spread  Teaching  Time  with 

^UND^RIBER  DISC  recorder 


»  »    S  o  u  n 


the 
d- 
Scril)er  electron- 
ic disc  recorder 
teaching  time 
can  be  niultiijlied  because: 

1 .  SoundScriber  permits  addi- 
tional students  to  have 
individual  instruction  any 
time. 

1.  SoundScriber  permits  the 
student  to  record  and  check 
his  own  pronunciation,  dic- 
tion and  usage. 

By  using  SoundScriber  in  oft" 
hours  both  instructor  and  stu- 
dent gain  additional  time. 


Because  Sound- 
Scriber is  an  en- 
tirely electronic 
system,  every 
word  is  recorded 
and  played  back  crystal  clear. 
The  flat,  unbreakable  Sound- 
Scriber disc  holds  up  to  30  min- 
utes of  recording,  handles  and 
files  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  can  be 
played  back  hundreds  of  times. 
Electronic  controls  make  i)ossi- 
ble  instant  repetition  of  a  word, 
a  phrase  or  an  entire  lesson. 

Write  today  for  complete  inf  or- 
nuition  on  how  the  SoundScriber 
is  being  used  by  leading  schools, 
colleges  and  universities. 


The   SOUNDSCRIBER   CORPORATION,    Dept.    ES-5,    New    Haven   4,    Connecticut 
NAME — DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL- 


-ADDRESS- 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Book  You  Need 


Where  to  Get  the  Films  You  Need 


The  22nd  Edition 

'MOOO  and  ONE'' 

(1946-47) 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-theatrical  Films 

The  largest,  most  complete  edition  of  this  annual  film  reference  yet 
published — 160  pages  of  essential  information  on  some  6500  available 
films  and  their  sources,  classified  under  177  subject-headings,  also  listed 
alphabetically  by  title — indispensable  to  Directors  of  Visual  Education, 
School  Administrators,  Supervisors,  Teachers,  Program  Chairmen,  Church 
Leaders,  Directors  of  Industrial  Training,  and  many  others. 

IDEAS   FOR   FILM   PROGRAMS 

Classroom  Films  . . .  Adult  Films  . . .  Documentary  Films 

Fiction  Films  . . .  Safety  Films  . .  .  Industrial 

Films  . . .  Church  Films 

PRICE  ONLY  $1.00 

Simply  clip  the  coupon  below  and  a  copy  of 
"1000  and  ONE"  will  be  yours. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 


64  East  Lake  Street 


Chicago  1 


EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
64  East  Lake  Street 
Chicago    I,  Illinois 

D     Send  me  one  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE"  at  $1.00  each. 

Also  see  that  nfiy  subscription  to  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  is  entered  for 
D     One  Year  $3.00  (Canada   $3.50.   Foreign  $4.00) 
n     Two  Years  $5.00  (Canada  $6.00,  Foreign  $7.00) 
D     Check  Enclosed  D     Send  Bill 

Name Address 

City Zone State 
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Current  Film  ISews 


■  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNI- 
CA  FILMS  INC..  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicapo  6,  have  released  the  following 
new    16mni    sound    classroom    films: 

Making  Cotton  Clothing — the  story 
of  tlic  manufacture  of  a  child's  cot- 
ton print  dress,  from  the  designing 
of  the  original  to  the  completion  in  a 
mass  factory.  Every  step  is  clearly 
pictured.  Hand  methods  are  con- 
trasted with  quantity  production  tech- 
niques. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
close  relationship  between  workers  and 
machines.  The  film  is  a  sequel  to  a 
previously  produced  film  entitled"Cot- 
ton",   on   the   weaving  of  cotton   cloth. 

Paper — a  presentation  of  modern 
papermaking  from  the  forest  to  fin- 
ished sheets  of  paper,  and  items  fa- 
miliar to  children.  The  entire  picture 
is  a  pictorial  exposition  of  modern 
technology  at  a  child's  level  of  interest 
and   understanding. 

Public  Opinion — third  in  a  series 
of  films  on  democratic  processes  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Har- 
old D.  Lasswell  of  Yale  University. 
"Democracy"  and  "Despotism"  began 
the  series.  A  realistic  analysis  of 
public  opinion — what  it  is,  how  it  is 
formed  and  what  it  can  accomplish — 
is  the  subject  of  this  latest  film.  The 
impact  of  public  opinion  on  a  typical 
community  problem — an  unsatisfactory 
water  supply — is  dramatized  by  ani- 
mated drawings  and  live-action,  trac- 
ing the  public  opinion  process  from 
recognition  of  the  problem  to  its  final 
solution. 

Building  America's  Houses — pro- 
duced in  cooperation  with  the  Twenti- 
eth Century  Fund — based  on  a  recent 
Fund  study  "American  Housing; 
Problems  and  Prospects"  by  Miles 
L.  Colean,  who  also  collaborated  in 
the  production  of  the  film.  It  pictures 
the  actual  construction  of  a  house,  and 

■  shows  why  construction  costs  are  high. 
The  problem  presented  is  how  to  put 
housebuilding  on  a  mass  production 
basis  so  that  more  houses  can  be 
built  at  lower  costs.  The  film  then 
describes  how  prefabrication,  large- 
scale  building  and  site  fabrication  can 
help  solve  the  problem,  with  vivid 
shots  of  these  processes. 

■  SOCIAL  DOCUMENTARY 
FILMS,  7819  Eastern  Ave.,  N.'W., 
Washington  12,  D.  C,  a  new  produc- 
ing organization  formed  by  Mary  L. 
de  Give  and  Margaret  Cussler,  who 
gave  us  "You  Can't  Eat  Tobacco" 
and  "Not  By  Books  Alone",  have  com- 
pleted another  16mm  sound  film  in 
color  on   Indians,  namely: 

Hopi  Horizons — a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  new  Indian.  Filmed  on 
the  Hopi  Reservation,  with  chant  and 
speech   recordings,  it   depicts   the   real 


ity  of  present-day  Indian  life;  raisin;.; 
food  with  primitive  tools,  cattle-raisin/ 
on  restricted  range,  the  struggle  foi 
water,  handicrafts,  trade,  health,  edu- 
cation, influence  of  missionaries.  White 
transients  and  Government,  opinions 
of  older  leaders  and  others  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  no-longer-vanishing  Ameri- 
can. 

■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS, 
INC.,  18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17, 
have  just  released  a  new  teaching  film 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  so- 
cial studies  classes; 

Meet  Your  Federal  Government — 
designed  to  motivate  and  review  th:- 
study  of  the  federal  government.  The 
film   centers    around    the    visit    of    Bill 


Miller,  a  high  school  student,  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  his  Uncle  Jim  a  Con- 
gressman. We  see  Bill  and  his  Uncle 
visiting  the  three  main  branches  of 
the  government  while  Uncle  Jim  ex- 
plains the  principal  functions  of  each, 
and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
between  the  three. 

■  FILM-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB, 
10  Beach  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Cinecraft  Company  of  New 
England,  has  introduced  a  unique 
plan  for  building  up  a  film  library. 
With  the  purchase  of  four  films  with- 
in twelve  months,  a  new  bonus  film 
is  given.  This  bonus  film  will  be  either 
a  short  or  feature  depending  upon 
the   class  of  membership  ordered. 

News  Review  of  1946 — an  official 
Films  release — is  the  current  film  divi- 
dend which  charter  members  will  re- 
ceive as  their  first  bonus  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  of  the  following  films: 
Undersea  Life,  The  Gay  Gaucho  (a 
cartoon).  Sport  Thrills,  Christmas  Night. 

Literature  describing  new  productions 
from  which  to  select  will  be  mailed 
to  members  of  the  Club  each  month. 
Once  every  four  months  they  will  be 
advised  of  the  new  film  dividend  being 
offered.  The  Club's  offerings  will  in- 
clude news,  travel,  comedies,  novelties, 
musicals,    and    educational    features. 

Photographic  accessories  and  equip- 
ment may  also  be  purchased  at  sub- 
stantial  savings. 


BROTHEBHOOD 

MAN 

GAY  •BRILLIANT 
Animated,  Color-Sound 
Motion  Picture  Cartoon 


The  basic,  widely  opproved  film  on  the  inherent 
equality  of  men,  whatever  Iheir  roce  or  color  .  .  . 
for    School,    Home,    Church,    Industry  ...  for   fhe 


Printed    Guides    Supplied 
For    Class    &    Community 


Based  On  The  Pamphlet 

"RACES  OF  MANKIND*' 

By  Dr.  Ruth  Benedict  &  Dr.  Gene  Weltfish 

Published  By 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc. 


Produced  By 

UNITED  PRODUCTIONS 
OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

1  Reel  •  10  Min.  •  16mm  Soundfilm 

RENTAL  $3.00  PER  DAY 

Available  Al  All  Film  libraries 

SALE  $80.00  PER  COPY 

Printed  Discussion  Guide 
Included  With  Sole  or  Rental 


Released  by 


m 


^E3L 


FILM  ALLIANCE 
OF  AMERICA,  INC 

1600     BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK   19,   N.   Y. 
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MOVIE 
FILMS 


Join  fhe  Fnm-of -the- Month  Club 
and  receive  a  BONUS  of  oae  film 
with  every  four  purchased  at  the 
regular   retail   price. 

Charter  members  will  receive 
"News  Review  of  1946,"  an  Official 
Films   Release,   as  their  first  bonus. 

You    may   enroll   in   any   one   of  five 
I  groups: 

8   MM  Short        8   MM   Feature 

1 16   MM   Short       16   MM   Feature 

16   MM   Sound   complete 

You  may  cancel  your  membership  at 
any  time.  Your  only  obligation  is  to 
buy  four  films  within  a  period  of  one 
year. 

Send  card  for  complete  details  and 
membership   form.  | 


10  BEACH  ST.,  f    j///C 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Always  something  new  in 
16mm.  sound. 


EST.   1914 


HQ|,^1R6- 


PKUL/UCIIUnb.lncT 

%end  for  lists 

620  Ninth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


■  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS,  INC.,  165  West  46tli  St., 
New  York  19,  announces  the  produc- 
tion of  a  16mni  instructional  film 
titled: 

A  Year  Is  a  Long  Time — a  reading 
readiness  film  for  first  grade  pupils. 
It  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  to 
be  made  on  the  subject  of  "Time." 
The  series  has  been  planned  with  the 
cooperation  of  primary  teachers  to  help 
the  beginning  reader  develop  concrete 
and"  abstract  concepts  of  "time"  as 
they  relate  to  his  everyday  life  in 
home,  school  and  community.  The 
first  film  will  be  followed  by  "How 
Long  is  a  Day?"  and  "How  Quick  Is 
a    Minute." 

■  GENERAL  MILLS,  Film  Library. 
400  South  Fourth  St.,  Minneapolis,  is 
distributing  a  new  film,  produced  for 
them  by  the  Calvin  Company,  to  other 
companies.  trade  associations  and 
schools  requesting  it.  "A  Case  Study 
in  Corporation  Finance"  might  well 
be  the  subtitle  of  this  16mm  koda- 
chrome  sound  movie,  called: 

Operation  '46 — a  pictorial  financial 
report  to  the  stockholders  of  General 
Mills.     It  shows  what  shares  of  stock 


represent  and  what  products  the  com- 
pany makes;  also  the  relationship  of 
owners,  management  and  employees. 
The  company  comptroller  explains 
the  asset  and  liability  items  on  the 
balance  sheet.  The  importance  of  re- 
search and  of  trained  personnel  is 
brought   out. 

■  A.  F.  FILMS,  INC.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  have  prepared  two 
more  French  documentaries  for  U.  S. 
distribution: 

Aubusson  Tapestries — 1  y,  reels — 
dealing  with  the  art  of  tapestry-mak- 
ing. Jean  Lurcat.  a  well-known 
French  painter,  shows  how  the  pat- 
tern for  the  tapestry  is  prepared  at 
the  new  school  formed  at. Aubusson. 
The  film  follows  an  actual  tapestry 
through  the  various  steps  until  it  is 
completed.  From  the  completed  sketch 
of  the  artist,  the  weavers  make  up  the 
final  cloth. 

Spelunking,  A  New  Science — 2  reels 
^s  the  adventure  of  exploring  cav- 
erns deep  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  research.  For  the  first 
time,  a  camera  team  has  followed  the 
investigations  of  this  new  science  and 
reveals  the  tremendous  eroding  work 
of  nature  in  all  its  enormity. 

■  PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIR- 
WAYS, 135  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  are  offering  another  travel  film 
for  general  showings  through  42  film 
depositories  and  the  facilities  of  As- 
sociation Films.  The  title  of  the  lat- 
est in  a  series  of  16mm  sound  and 
color  films  on  countries  to  which  the 
Clippers  fly,  is: 

Wings  Over  Ireland — 3  reels — fea- 
turing the  tourist  attractions  in  Ire- 
land, as  seen  by  a  typical  American 
family.  Irish  lakes,  mountains,  hunt- 
ing country,  Dublin,  Cork  and  other 
leading  cities  of  Ireland  arc  on  the 
itinerary.  The  film  contains  authen- 
tic Irish  music  and  Irish  voices.  Besides 
sporting  events,  recreational  facilities, 
historical  landmarks  and  scenic  beauty, 
the  film  includes  close-ups  of  the  famous 
Book  of  Kells  with  its  exquisite  il- 
luminated writing.  Highlightin.g  the 
film  is  a  scene  of  the  boy  kissing  the 
Blarney  Stone. 

■  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, Motion  Picture  Service, 
Oflfice  of  Information,  Washington, 
includes  these  two  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration motion  pictures  among  their 
latest   releases: 

Quiet  Triumph — a  powerfully  dra- 
matic film  that  drives  home  the  lesson 
of  how  the  spiritual  in  life  can  help 
overcome  handicaps.  The  story  of 
how  a  Chaplain  helped  a  young  vet- 
eran conquer  his  hatred  of  artificial 
limbs  and  achieve  happiness  is  used  to 
typify  the  work  of  the  VA's  Chap- 
laincy Service. 

•  This  Is  Worth  Working  For — an 
orientation  film  for  new  V.\  employ- 
ees. 

Prints  of  these  subjects  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  cooperating  libraries. 


■  OFFICIAL  FILMS.  25  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  19,  have  issued  several 
new   Musicals,   which   include: 

Stephen  Foster  Melodies — featuring 
an  arrangement  of  Stephen  Foster's 
immortal  music  filmed  against  lavish 
settings    of    the   Old    South.      Colonial 


mansions,  hoop  skirts  and  strum- 
ming banjos  serve  as  a  colorful  back- 
ground  for  the  gay  tunes. 

Square  Dance  Medley — in  which 
Tiny  Clark,  famous  square  dance  call- 
er of  Village  Barn  fame,  calls  three 
popular  sets  for  "The  Barndancers," 
to  the  music  of  the  "Cactus  Cowboys." 

DeLuxe  Musical  Classics — a  series 
of  popular  classics,  sung  by  fine  vocal- 
ists. The  following  selections  are  of- 
fered: "Ave  Maria,"  "Rosary",  "Ha- 
banera." "Eli-Eli,"  and  "The  laird's 
Prayer." 

■  ASSOCIATION  FILMS  (YMCA 
Motion  Picture  Bureau).  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  are  distributing  two 
16mm  sound  films  recently  released 
by   Official    Sports    Film   Service: 

Football-Up-To-Date  —  demonstra- 
ting plays  and  fundamentals  on  which 
the  game  and  its  code  are  based.  The 
Dundee,  Illinois,  high  school  football 
team   sta.ged  the  play   situations. 

Basketball-Up-To-Date  —  in  which 
the  basketball  teams  of  Dundee  and 
Proviso,  Illinois,  high  schools  and  of 
DePaul  and  Northwestern  universities 
served  as  cast.  Officiating  practices 
and  correct  interpretations  of  play 
situations  are  preceded  by  a  brief  his- 
torical background. 

These  two  films  were  sponsored  by 
General  Mills,  Inc.  and  Wilson  Sport- 
ing Goods  Co.  and  were  produced  by 
authority  of  the  National  Federation 
of  High  School  Athletic  Associations. 
Member  state  associations  are  also 
distributing  the  films. 

■  O'CONLON  FILMS,  622  Penfield 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  has  available  for 
rental  an  Irish  documentary  short  sub- 
ject telling  a  historically  accurate  tale 
of: 

Kilmainham  Jail  (The  Bastille  of 
Ireland) — produced  by  the  Education- 
al Film  Company  of  Ireland.  Pic- 
torially  the  film  consists  of  shots  of 
the  present  day  ruins  and  inserted 
historical  prints  of  the  150-ycar-old 
jail  and  of  the  revolutionaries  who 
were    there    imprisoned    and    executed. 
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Entertainment  Films 

■  IGNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  I\C., 
Bell  &  Howell  Filmosound  Library, 
R.  C.  A.  Building,  New  York  20,  an- 
nounce the  addition  of  the  following 
features   to   their   library: 

That's  The  Spirit— 9  reels— the 
amusing  tale  of  a  happy-go-lucky 
gentleman  from  the  ghost  world  who 
comes  down  to  earth  to  re-adjust  the 
lives  and  affairs  of  some  former  rela- 
tives. A  bright  musical  drama  with 
a  fantastic  twist  that  features  Jack 
Oakie  and  Peggy  Ryan. 

I'll  TeU  the  World— 6  reels— a  fast 
moving  comedy  of  the  radio  world, 
featuring  Lee  Tracy  back  again  as  the 
talking  speed  demon  of  the  micro- 
phone. 

Penthouse  Rhythm — 6  reels — a  musi- 
cal comedy  that  deals  with  the  efforts 
of  a  group  of  talented  young  people 
striving  to  attain  professional  recog- 
nition. 

Dark  Horse — 6  reeLs — an  amusing 
satire  on  small  town  machine  politics 
in  which,  after  numerous  misunder- 
standings, justice  and  romance  even- 
tually win  out. 

On  Stage,  Everybody — 6  reels — Jack 
Oakie  and  Peggy  Ryan,  a  father- 
daughter  vaudeville  team  are  washed 
up  by  radio's  inroad.  Old  man  has 
a  violent  phobia  against  radio,  at- 
tempts  to   push    daughter   into   society 


circles  while  he  goes  to  home  for  re- 
tired actors.  Eventually,  they  make 
a   success,   together,   in   big-time  radio. 

The  Naughty  Nineties — 8  reels — in 
which  Abbott  and  Costello  foil  a  trio 
of  bold  bad  gamblers  who  would  rob 
the  owner  of  a  venerable   Show   Boat. 

■  COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES 
CORP.,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
19,  has  recently  acquired  the  16mm 
distribution  rights  to  a  Hal  Roach 
short  subject  released  by  a  major 
company,   entiled: 

Call  a  Cop — 2  reels — a  hilarious  com- 
edy where  the  son  of  a  Chief  of  Police 
trys  to  emulate  Sherlock  Holmes, 
when  his  girl  friend  thinks  her  home 
is  invaded  by  a  prowler.  A  riot  en- 
sues when  this  fellow  and  his  bud- 
dies capture  the  entire  Police  Force 
including    his    own    father,    tlie    Chief. 


Catalogs 

Photoart 

.Among  the  new  film  catalogs  is  the 
attractive  and  easy-to-use  publication 
of  Photoart  Visual  Service.  Films  are 
classified  into  groups  such  as  educa- 
tional, feature,  cartoon,  serial,  musical, 
sports,  animal,  religious,  free,  and 
world  news.  As  a  further  aid,  certain 
of  the  groups  such  as  educational  films 
are  further  subdivided,  permitting  the 
teacher  to  locate  films  by  subject.  .'\ 
complete  title  and  subject  inde.x  is 
provided,  listing  all  films  alphabetical- 
ly. The  catalog  is  well  illustrated,  and 
many  a  film  distributor  could  take  a 
tip   from   its   arrangement. 

Copies  of  this  catalog  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Photoart  Visual  Service, 
844  North  Plankington  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee  3,   Wisconsin. 

Vesco 

A  series  of  three  catalogs  covering 
films  in  the  fields  of  "Social  Studies," 
"Science,"  and  "Occupational  Studies" 
has  been  recently  issued  by  the  Vesco 
Film  Library.  The  three  sections  are 
also  available  bound  as  one  together 
with  a  list  of  films  on  music,  literature, 
and  art.  The  Occupational  Section 
includes  sections  on  transportation, 
food,  personnel  problems,  office  prac- 
tices, shop  work,  plastics,  electricity, 
and  parliamentary  procedures.  The 
Science  Section  lists  films  on  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
geology,  climate  and  weather,  the  or- 
ganic world,  health,  sports,  and  safety. 
The  Social  Studies  covers  "The  World 
as  a  Whole,"  with  films  listed  from 
many  dififerent  lands. 

The  separate  sections  may  be  had 
by  mailing  ten  cents  for  each  section 
desired  to  the  Vesco  Film  Library, 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Corp.,  116 
Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  complete  film  catalog  is  priced  at 
25  cents. 

Texas  Company  Completes 
First  Movie  on  Commercial 
Kodachrome 

A  Texaco  "convention-on-film" 
(titled  "Where're  You  Coin',  Mister?") 
presenting  the  Texaco  1947  sales  pro- 
gram, has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Texas  Company  for  showings  at  meet- 
ings of  managers  and  district  mana- 
gers, and  local  conventions  through- 
out the  U.S.  Produced  by  RKO 
Pathe,  the  film  is  the  first  production 
to  employ  Eastman  Kodak's  new  com- 
mercial Kodachrome — an  entirely  new 
film  which  makes  possible  quantity 
production  of  16-mni.  color  prints  of 
far  higher  quality  than  ever  before. 
Previously,  while  a  good  Kodachrome 
original  was  possible,  duplicate  prints 
have  not  measured  up  to  professional 
standards.  RKO  Pathe  which  had 
discouraged  wide  use  of  16nim.  color 
by  commercial  sponsors  now  plans  use 
of  the  new  Kodachrome  on  a  major 
scale. 


ASTOR  2-REEL 16MM. 
SOUND  COMEDIES 

I— "WAY    UP   THAR"— Joan    Davis 
2— "CUPID    TAKES    A    HOLIDAY— Danny 
Kaye 

3— "SOLD    BRICKS'— Bert    Lahr 

4— "SHE'S   MY   LILY"— Will   Mahoney 

5— "MEET  THE  BRIDE  '—Herman  Timberg 
Jr.,   &   Pat  Rooney  Jr. 

6— "HOTEL  ANCHOVY"— 3    Rlh  Brothers 

7— "KNOCKOUT  DROPS"— Norma  Philips 

8— "NIFTY   NURSES"— Billy  Gilbert 

9— "HEIR  TODAY"— Tim  &  Irene 

10— "THE  SCREEN  TEST"— Buster  West 

1 1— "DITTO"— Buster  Keaton 

12— "FUN'S  FUN"— Jefferson  Machamer 
and  his  models 

13— "DIAMONDS  IN  THE  ROUGH"— Dia- 
mond Bros. 

14— "GETTING  AN  EYEFUL"— Danny  Kaye 
15— "GOOD    LUCK    BEST    WISHES"— The 

Pickens  Sisters 
16— "MELODY    GIRL"— Nella    Goodelle 
17— "ONE    BIG    HAPPY    FAMILY"— Tim    & 

Irene — George    Shelton 
18— "HI  HO  HOLLYWOOD"~Harriet  Hut- 
chins 

19— "HOLDING  THE  BAG"— Sisters  of  the 

Skillet 
20— "WHAT'S  TO  DO"— A  Frolics  of  Youth 

comedy  with  Shirley  Temple 
21— "DIME  A  DANCE"— Danny  Kaye 
22— "GRAND     SLAM     OPERA"  —  Buster 

Keaton 
23— "READY   TO   SERVE"— Buster   West   & 

Tom    Patricola 

24— "MAN  TO  MAN"— Ir's  Adrian 

25— "SLEEPLESS  HOLLOW"— Harry  Srlb- 
bon 

26— "COMIC  ARTISTS  HOME  LIFE"— Jef- 
ferson Machamer  and  his  models 

27— "THE  AFFAIRS  OF  PIERRE"— Wljje 
Howard 

28— "HOME  ON  THE  RANGE"— Nella 
Goodelle 

29— "AMUSE  YOURSELF"— Jefferson  Mach- 
amer  and   his   models 

30— '"PEACEFUL  RELATIONS'"- Tim  &  Irene 

31— ""THE  MISS  THEY  MISSED"— Willie 
Howard 

32— "SWEETIES"— Herman  Timberg  Jr.  « 
Pat   Rooney  Jr. 

33— "JAIL   BAIT"— Busier   Keaton 

34— ""CHOOSE  YOUR  PARTNERS"— Fred 
Allen 

35— "HI  YA  DOC"— Buster  West  &  Tom 
PaJrIcola 


Please  note  especially,  the  wealth  of  musical 
and  musical  comedy  material  In  the  above 
line   of  shorts. 

All  formerly  released  In  35mm.  by  a  major 
company  (20th  Century-Fo«  Film  Corp.), 
we  offer  these  at  $60.00  per  two-reel  sub- 
ject list.  Dealer  Discount. 

ASTOR  PICTURES 
CORP. 

130    West   46th    St..    N.    Y.    19,    N.   Y. 


A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

ANROcintion  FIlitiH 

347   Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 

19  S.   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
351   Turli  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

ANtor   PiotlireM   Coriiorntion 

130  W.  46th  St..  New  Yorli  19.  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  67) 
llniler   Film    Service 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 
Bray   Studios,  Inc. 

729   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York   19 
llroii.wiile  Film   Center 

23   Palmer  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  56) 
Cnatle  Films,  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  49) 
Cnthollc  Movies 

220  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   18,  N.   Y. 
1409   79»h  St.,  North  Bergen.  N.  J. 
Collins  IMotlon  Picture  Service 
502  H    &  506  St.   Paul   Place, 
Baltimore    2,    Md. 
Contmunlty  Movies 

1426   W.  Washington  St. 

Charleston   2,  W.  Va. 

Coronet    Instrnctiunal    Films 

919  N.  Michigan   Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  37) 
llennls  Fll:ii  lliirenii 
Wabash,   Ind. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  46) 
OeVir   School    Films 

1111  Armltage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  10) 
Kastin  Pictures  Co. 
Davenport,  Iowa 

(See   advertisement    on   page   9) 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 
Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
Film   Alliance  of  America,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  651 
Films,  Inc. 

330  W.   42nd   St.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  6,  Ore. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  47) 
Frith   Films 

P.O.   Box   565,   Hollywood   28,   Cal, 
(See  advertisement  on   page  52) 
Frynn   Film   Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gallagher  Film  Service 

123    S.    Washington,   Green   Bay,   Wis. 
General  Films,  I.td. 

1534  13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
HoltberK  Productions,  Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  66) 
Horizon  Films,  Inc. 

232  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  50) 
Ideal   Pictures   Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  45) 
Institutional   Cinema    Service,  Inc. 

1560    Broadway,   New   York   19,   N.    Y. 
International  Film   Bureau 

84   East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
International   Film   Foundation,  Inc, 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  T. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  53) 
Knoniedice    Builders 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Kuns  Motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2.  Md. 
Lewis  Film  Service 

1145  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita  5,  Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  56) 
Locke  Film  Library 

120  W.  Lovell  St.,  Kalamazoo  9,  Mich. 
NogulPs  inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  T. 
National    Film    Service 

14    Glenwood   Ave.,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

309  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Ofllclal   Films,   Inc. 

25    W.    45th   St.,    New   York    19,   N.   T. 
Photoar*  Visual  Service 

844  N.  Planklnton.  Milwaukee  3,  Wl«. 


PlotorinI   FilniN,   Inc. 

R.K.O.   Building.  Radio  City   20,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  41) 
Post  pictures  Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  48) 
The  Princeton  Film  Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Simmel-Meservey 

9.j3>i  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See    advertisement    on    page   2) 
Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  56) 
Swank's   Motion   Pictures 

620  N.   Skinner  Blvd.,   St.   Louis.  Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  56) 
In!  versa  l-lnternational 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20 
( See  advertisement  on   page  51 ) 
Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

271S  Beaver  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Williams,    Brown    and    Earle,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Young   America    Films,   Inc. 

18  E.   41st  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Art  Zelller  Audio-Visual  Aids 
868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro   Corporation 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  18 
(Sre   advertisement   on    page   5) 
Bell  &  Howell   Co. 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Calhoun   Company 

101    Marietta  St.,  NW,   Atlanta  3,   Ga. 

1110%  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Collins  Motion  Picture  Service 

502  t'i    &   506   St.  Paul   Place, 
Baltimore   2,   Md. 
Community  Movies 

1426  W.  Washington  St. 

Charleston  2,  W.  Va. 
Cruiff   A'lsnnl    Aids   Service   Co. 

Los  Angele.s,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  55) 
DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armltage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  10) 
Eastman    Kodak  '  Stores,   Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gallaeher   Film    Service 

123    S.    Washington,   Green    Bay,    Wis. 
General   Films,  Ltd. 

1S34   13th  Ave..  Regina,  Sask. 

156   King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
HIrsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes   Projector  Co. 

1813   Orchard  St.,  Chicago   14,  III. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  54) 
Ideal   Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  45) 
Kuns  Motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St..  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Mofcull's   Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  T. 
IVatco,    Inc. 

505   N.   .Sacramento  Blvd.,   Chicago    12 
(See   advertisement   on    page  3) 
Photoart  Vlanal  Service 

844  N.  Planklnton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Educational   Dept.,   Camden,   N.   J. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   7) 
Raike  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual  Aids   Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
S.  O.  S.  cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449   W.    42nd   St.,    New   York    18,  N.   Y. 
Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  BIdg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  56) 
Victor   Anlmatograph   Corp. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

(See   advertisement   on    inside   front   cover) 
Visual  Education  Incorporated 

lath  at  I^mar,  Austin,  T«x. 

602  N.  St.  Paul,  Dallas  1,  Tfex. 

1012  Jennings  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  2.  Te.x. 

3905  S.   Main,  Houston   4,  Tsx. 
^^tlllams.  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Art  Zelller  Audlo-Vlanal  Aids 

868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

The  Soundscrlber  Corporation 

New  Haven   4,  Conn. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  63) 
Trainlnfjf  Aids,   Inc. 

7414  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  52 1 

SCREENS 

Fryan    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
HIrsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
MogulPs   Inc. 

68   W.   48  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
National  Film  Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309  E.   Main   St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
Society  for  Visual  J^ducatlon,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio  St.,  Chicago   11,  III. 

(See  advertisement  on   outside   back  cover) 
Southern   Visual   Films 

6S6-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See   Rdvertisement   on   page   56 1 
Williams,   Brown  and  Knrle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Populiir   SoieiK'o   FiihliNhlnj?  Co. 

353    Fourth   Ave..   New   York   10.   N.   Y. 
(See   advertisement    on   page  61) 
Society  for  Visual  Education*  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
I  See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Visual  Sciences,  Suffern,  New  York 

(Sea   advertisement   on   page  56) 
Williams*  BroiTn  and  Karle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Youns   America   Films    Inc. 

18  E.   41st  St.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

HIrsch   &    Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klein    &   Goodman 

18   S.    10th   St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   K.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Kighth  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  45) 
Keystone  Vlevr  Co. 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  39) 
Radio-Mat    Slide   Co.,   Inc. 
222  Oaltrldge  Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

(  See  advertisement   on   page  56  I 
Ryan   Visual   Aids   Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
Slidecrnft    Company 

257    Audlev    St.,    South    Orange,    N.    J. 

SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American    Optical   Co. 

Buffalo   11.   N.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  43) 
Bausck  A  L.omb   Optical  Co. 
Rochester   2,   N.    Y. 

(See    advertisement   on    page   1) 
Chas.  Beseler  Company 

243    E.    2Srd   St.,   New  York   10.   N.   T. 
(See   advertisement   on    page  6) 
DeVry  Corporation 

1111   Armltage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  10  ( 
General  Films,   Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
lU    King   St.,    W.    Toronto,    Ont 
Goldc    Mxinufaetiirinf?   Co. 

1220  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  7,  III. 
( See  advertisement  on  page  54 ) 
HIrsch  A  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  C»l. 
Keystone  Vle»v  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  39) 
Society  for  Visual  Bdneatloa,  Ine. 
100   E.    Ohio  St.,   Chicago    11,   IH. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  baek  cover) 
RaIke  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan   Vlanal  Aids   Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
Southern    V^isual    Films 

6gS-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  Z.  Tenn. 
( See  advertisement  on   page  56 1 
Three  Dimension  Company 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  II 
(See  advertisement  on   page  57) 
Williams,    Brown    and    Barle,   Inc. 
91S    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelpia,    Pa. 
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THREE    DOLLARS    PER    YEAR-35c    A    COPY 


VICTOR   16mm  Equipment 


^^  no 


EREVER  children  are  taught,  16mm  sound  motion  pictures 
now  bring  a  new  world  of  learning  into  their  lives. 


MAKERS 


The  little  red  school  house  has  the  same  advantages  in  visual  edu- 
cation as  does  the  modern  city  school — thanks  to  thousands  of 
films  and  a  VICTOR  16mm  Sound  Projector.  To  get  the  most  out  of 
today's  many  splendid  films  on  every  subject,  depend  on  Victor 
for  certainty  of  performance  .  .  .  ease  of  operation  .  .  .  film  safety 
.  .  .  picture  brilliance  and  sound  fidelity.  There  are  many  Victor 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the  "finest  in  16mm  equipment." 

Write  for  the  new  Victor  booklet,  showing  these  outstanding 
features  in  detail. 

VICTOR 

ANilUnTOGRAPH   CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  CURTI55-WHI6HT  CORPORATION 

Nome  Office  and  Factory:    Davenporf,  Iowa 

New  York       •        CAicoge 

Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

OF         16MM         EQUIPMENT         SINCE 


19     2     3 


February,   1947 


Coronet 


INSTRUCTIONAL   FILMS 


^te^eoded ,  . . 


5  NEW  16MM.  SOUND  MOTION  PICTURES  IN  COLOR 


HOW  TO  READ  A 
BOOK 

Designed  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  reading  skills 
necessary  to  careful  under- 
standing, this  film  is  well 
adapted  to  use  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  Collobo- 
rotor:  William  G.  Brink,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Education,  North- 
western University. 


IMPROVE  YOUR 
READING 

As  on  aid  to  the  correction 
of  poor  reading  habits,  this 
reel  Is  ideal  for  use  in  inter- 
mediate and  junior  high 
school  language  arts  classes. 
Colloborotor:  John  J.  De  Boer, 
Ph.  D.,  Chairman,  Education 
Department,  Roosevelt  Col- 
lege. 


HOW  WE  ELECT  OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Explains  the  functional  basis 
of  our  democracy — our  elec- 
tion system.  Vital  for  all  civics, 
government  and  social  studies 
classes  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  teacher  training 
and  adult  education.  Collab* 
orator;  Jerome  G.  Kerwin, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 


THE  COLUMBIA 
RIVER 

Coptures  the  tremendous  force 
ond  vitality  of  this  mighty 
source  of  hydro-electric  powrer. 
Excellently  suited  for  geog- 
raphy and  economics  classes 
in  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  Collab- 
orator: Clifford  M.  Zierer, 
Ph.D., Chairmen,  Department 
of  Geography,  University  of 
Colifornia  ot  Los  Angeles. 


AIR  IN 
ACTION 

Demonstrates  basic  principle 
of  aerodynamics.  Live-action 
sequences  interspersed  with 
animation.  For  genera  I  science 
and  ptiysics  classes  at  ele- 
mentary, junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels.  Collaboratori 
Ira  M. Freeman, Ph.D.,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Physics,  Swortti- 
more  College. 


THESE  SUBJECTS  ARE  1-REEL  SOUND  16  MM.  MOTION  PICTURES.  PRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  COLOR  OR  BLACK-AND-WHITE. 


IjDUCATORS  everywhere  are  turning  more  and  more  to  vibrant  Coronet 
Instructional  Films  for  classroom  impact. 

Glorious  with  full  natural  color,  dramatically  keyed  to  engage  and  hold  student 
interest,  they  fit  the  requirements  of  standard  curricula. 

And  — Coronet's  catalog  of  nearly  100  sound  and  color  subjects  is  the  fastest- 
growing  in  America ! 

Nearly  all  educational  film  libraries  offer  CORONET  Instructional  Films  on  a 
rental  basis.  Preview  prints  for  those  interested  in  making  selections  for  pur- 
chase are  available  from  CORONET.  Write  for  catalog. 


CORONET'S  10th  Anniversary  Filmtlrip   Series   and   CORONET'S  popular  2x2   Kodachrome  Slides  ore  used  by  thousands.  Write  for  details. 


WRITE  TO:  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL  FILMS-65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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CASTLE  FILMS' 

EASTER  CAROLS 


A  splendid  choir  of  fifteen  voices,  men  and 
women,  sing  the  three  great  favorites 
known  to  people  of  every  denomination: 

"WELCOME   HAPPY   MORNING" 

"JESUS   CHRIST   IS   RISEN" 

"COME   YE   FAITHFUL,  RAISE 

THE   STRAIN" 

1  reel  — 16  mm.  sound-on-film...$  17.50 

onv^n  NOW 

THROUGH   YOUR   PHOTO 
AND   VISUAL  AIDS  DEALER 


CASTIE  FILMS 


DIVISION   OF 

UNITED  WORLD   FILMS,   INC. 


Educational  Screen 

The  Annual  Guessing  Game: 
"Best  Film  of  the  Year" 

From  the  first  of  eacli  year  until  the  Academy  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  announces  its  awards, 
the  nation's  film  critics  have  a  free-for-all  in  announcing 
lists  of  "best  films."  Always  there  is  competition  be- 
tween the  most  popular  films,  the  best  money  making 
stars,  and  the  most  artistic  films.  This  year  a  greater 
nuniber  of  foreign-made  pictures  appeared  on  the  lists 
than  ever  before.  Most  of  these  were  British  pictures' 
such  as  Henry  V,  Brief  Encounter,  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra, Seventh  Veil  though  at  least  one  French  film  {It 
Happened  at  the  Inn)  and  one  Italian  film  {Open  City) 
were  mentioned.  In  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Last 
Chance  (Swiss)  was  highly  praised  but  forgotten  by 
■  lulling  time.  New  York  City  critics  voted  William 
W'yler  the  best  director  and  his  The  Best  Years  oj 
Our  Lives  as  the  best  picture.  They  granted  acting 
honors  to  Laurence  Olivier  for  his  work  in  Henry  V 
and  to  Celia  Johnson  for  her  work  in  Briej  Encounter. 
The  New  York  critics  further  announced  that  they 
considered  Open  City  as  the  best  foreign-language 
movie.  This  was  acclaimed  by  the  New  Republic  as 
the  best  of  all  films.  The  public,  however,  did  not 
grant  the  same  acclamation  to  foreign  films  as  did  the 
critics.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
films  receive  a  far  more  limited  circulation  than  do  the 
domestic  productions.  In  any  event,  a  comparison  be- 
tween lists  should  be  interesting. 


FIELD  BUIUING 
'"  CHICAGO  3 


30  DOCKEFEUER  PLAZA 
NEW  YORK  20 


RUSS  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO  4 


Selections  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Exceptional  Films, 
National  Board  of  Review 
(The  chairman  and  12  mem- 
bers were  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  importance  and 
artistic  merit  of  the  films) 


Henry  V 

Open  City 

The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives 

Brief    Encounter 

A   IValh  in  tlic  Sun 

It  Happened  at   the  Inn 

My   Darling    Clementine 

The  Diar\  of  a  Chambcrrnaid 

The  Killers 

Anna   and   the  King   of  Siani 


Time    Magazine    hsted    its 
choices    for    1946   as    tlic    fol- 
lowing : 
Opeti  City 
Henry   V 

Anna  and   the   King   oj   Si(\in 
Brief   Encounter 
The   Killers 
The  Jolson  Story 
Margie 

My  Darling   Cletnentine 
The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives 
It's   a    Wonderful    Life 


film   Daily   selections   were 
chosen  by  a   vote  of  447  cri- 
tics  and   radio   commentators. 
Best    ten    directors    included : 
-Alfred  Hitchcock,  Billy  Wild- 
er, Leo  McCarey,  Sam  Wood, 
Michael    Curtiz,    Victor    Sa- 
ville,    John    Cromwell,    John 
Stah],     Ernst     Lubitsch,    and 
Robert  Siodmak. 
The  Lost  IVeekcitd 
The  Green  Years 
Anna   and   the  King   of  Siam 
The    Bells    of   St.    Mary's 
Spellbound 
Saratoga    Trunk 
Henry   V 
Notorious 

Leave  Her   to   Heaven 
Night  and   Day 

GMup-Photoplay    poll    rep- 
resents   movie-goers    choices. 

The   Bells  of  St.   Mary's 

Sjote  Pair 

The  Green    Years 

Mildred   Pierce 

Leave  Her  to  Heaven 

Night  and  Day 

Anna  and  the  King  of  Siant 

.'Spellbound 

Rhapsody  in  Blue 

Love  Litters 


(  Ciinchidcd  on  page  74) 
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Mechanism  Drive  Motor 

Operates  the  picture  mechanism 

and  sound  sproclcets  .  .  .  permitting 

simplification   of  design  that  results 

in   increased   efficiency. 


41 
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4:   Foremost  in 

\  ^  Outstanding  in 

opmolional 


Auxiliary  Motor 

operates  take-up  and  blower  fan  and  re- 
winds film  without  engaging  film 
drive  mechanism  .  .  .  thereby  eliminat- 
°     ing  needless  wear  on  gears,  sprockets, 
chains,  bearings  and  shafts. 
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world's  finest 

professional  type 

16  mm.  sound  film  projector 
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A  PRODUCT  OF]^/?2&iNr.505  N.  Sacramento  Blvd..  CHICAGO  12,  ILL. 

_f  _  ..^ . 

I  NATCO,   INC. 

I  SOS  N.  SACRAMENTO  BLVD.,  CHICAGO  12,  IIUNOIS  OEPT.  E 

I  Gentlemen;    Please  send  me  information  and  descriptive 

I  literature  without  charge  or  obligotion. 


ADMESS- 


-STATE. 
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Educational  Screen 


COMFDICS 


16  MM 

SOUND 

FILMS 

TAXI  MISTER  .  .  .  Here  is  a  Hal  Roach 
Comedy  about  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  two  taxicab  owners.  Laughs 
grow  in  volume  as  they  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  one  predicament  after  an- 
other. But  all  ends  happily — and  the 
hero  gets  his  girl. 
5  reels  Running  time — 47  minutes 

FALL  IN  .  .  .  Two  feuding  sergeants 
provide  laughs  aplenty  in  a  series  of  hi- 
larious and  complicated  scenes  packed 
with  fun,  drama  and  sw^eet  romance. 

5  reels  Running  time — 49  minutes 

CALABOOSE  .  .  .  Another  gay  comedy 
about  tw^o  happy-go-lucky  cowboys — 
full  of  the  loudest  laughs  that  ever 
rolled  out  of  the  West. 

5  reels  Running  time — 46  minutes 

i|ymnalag«P0  for  Lent 

1 6mm  Sound  Films  in  Natural  Color 


How  Firm  a  Foundation 

In  tlie  Garden 

Tell  Me  the  Old  Old  Story 

The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd 

Just  as  I  Am 

What  a  Friend 

I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story 

Rock  of  Ages 

and  26  other 


Abide  With  Me 
Onward  Christian  Soldiers 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 
Lead  Kindly  Light 
Love  Divine 
Near  the  Cross 
Little  Church  in  the 
Wildwood 

popular  hymns 


These  and  other  excellent  new  releases  are  available 
at  all  the  leading  film  Libraries — for  rental  or  sale. 
For  the  complete  list  of  Post  Pictures,  write  for  new 
enlarged  1 0th  Edition  Catalogue  to  Dept.  10. 


>os 


POST    PICTURES    CORP. 

723  Seventh  Avenue    •    New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


CTUKSl 


Fletcher  Urges  Film  Council  Reorganization 

Calling  visual  education  one  of  the  "most  importiint, 
far-reaching  and  significant  movements  in  this  century," 
C.  Scott  Fletcher,  president  of  Encyclopaedia  BrittiU- 
nica  Films  urged  the  Film  Council  of  America  to 
reorganize  and  intensify  its  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
better  world  understanding  through  adult  education 
by  means  of  educational  motion  pictures.  Fletcher 
spoke  at  a  hmcheon  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Film 
Council  in  the  Piccadilly  Restaurant  in  one  of  the  key 
speeches  of  the  current  meeting  of  the  National  Film 
Council  here. 

Capitalizing  upon  his  experience  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
during  the  war,  he  encouraged  the  Council  to  reor- 
ganize on  the  widest  possible  national  scale  to  bring 
to  Ijear  all  of  its  influence  for  better  educational  films, 
wider  distribution  and  use  and  higher  ])rofessional 
standards  in  the  industry.  Fletcher  suggested  that  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Council  be  selected.  compo.sed 
of  educators,  businessmen,  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens who  have  no  direct  interest  in  either  the  manu- 
facture or  distribution  of  audio-visual  equipment. 

"Each  should  be  selected  as  a  responsible  citizen 
who  has  a  genuine  interest  in  improving  the  general 
welfare  of  all  people  through  audio-visual  education," 
he  .said.  An  advisory  committee  and  a  finance  com- 
mittee, to  raise  $50,000  this  year  for  organizing  and 
establishing  nation-wide  community  committees  of  the 
council,  should  also  be  formed,  he  said. 

A  field-service  division  to  organize  community  coun- 
cils, a  research  division  to  stud\-  and  develop  new 
methods  of  improving  the  techniques  and  manufacture 
of  visual  education  materials,  and  an  information  divi- 
sion to  disseminate  new  methods  and  experience  to 
every  branch,  were  the  key  subdivisions  of  the  council. 

"This  program  of  yours,"  he  told  council  members, 
"will  flourish  long  beyond  our  own  time.  Eventually 
it  can,  and  nuist,  play  a  major  role  in   reducing  the 

(Concluded    on    pafic    112) 

The  Annual  Guessing  Game  .  . 

(Concluded  from  page  72) 

The  Motion  Picture  Herald  in  its  15th  annual 
"Fame"  poll  of  theatrical  exhibitors  listed  the  following 
as  "The  Money-Making  Stars  of  1946" : 

Bing  Crosby  Humphrey   Bogart 

Ingrid    Bergman  Greer  Garson 

Van  Johnson  Margaret   O'Brien 

Gary   Cooper  Betty  Grable 

Bob   Hope  Roy   Rogers 

The  Gallup-/'/;o/o/'/fly  poll  of  the  most  popular  stars 
agreed  with  the  Herald  "Money-Making"  list  in  the 
cases  of  Bing  Crosby  and  Ingrid  Bergman.  Gary 
Cooper,  Bob  Hope,  and  Van  Johnson  appeared  among 
the  first  ten  on  both  lists,  but  the  polls  differed  con- 
siderably on  woman  stars.  (Note  that  Photoplay  is  read 
mostly  by  women  ;  Herald  by  men.)  Greer  Garson  was 
on  both  lists.  However,  Photoplay  included  on  its  list 
Bette  Davis.  Judy  Garland,  Lana  Turner,  and  Spencer 
Tracy.  Since  the  Photoplay  poll  was  on  the  basis  of 
popularity  while  the  Herald  Poll  was  based  on  the  best 
monev  makers,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  difference. 
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The  Staff 

Nelson    L.   Greene — Editor   and   Publisher 
Paul  C.  Reed — Associate  Editor  and  Chair- 
man  of    Editorial   Advisory    Board 
F.    Dean     McClusky — Editor    of     Supple- 
mentary   Publications 
William    S.   Hockman   —   Editor   for   the 
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Robert  E.  Schreiber — Fklitor  for  the  Com- 
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Educational  Screen 


NELSON  L.  GREENE 
1881-1947 


NELSON  L.  GREENE 
Founder  and  Ed'ifor 
Educational    Screen 

A  Valued  Past 

NELSON  L  Greene  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Colgate  University  and  his  A.M. 
from  Princeton  University.  His  study  for  the 
doctorate  was  ended  by  World  War  I.  Some- 
where, he  found  time  for  a  brief  incursion  into 
the  industrial  field,  working  for  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  New  York  City  for  four  years. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  Keystone  View  Com- 
pany for  three  years.  From  1904  to  1918,  he 
,  taught  ancient  and  modern  languages,  literature, 
and  history  at  the  Peddie  School,  at  Princeton 
University,  and  at  Brown  University.  In  attempt- 
ing to  visualize  the  study  of  literatures  and  lan- 
guages, he  authored  a  series  of  six  HISTORICAL 
CHARTS  OF  THE  LITERATURES  and  four 
VOCABULARY  CHARTS  OF  THE  LAN- 
GUAGES. These  proved  of  such  value  that  they 
have  been  revised  and  kept  in  print  through  the 
years. 

In  World  War  I,  he  served  under  the  French 
Army  as  a  Director  of  Foyer  du  Soldat  and 
Lecturer  on  American  life  to  the  French  Army, 
using  slides  and  motion  pictures.  His  illustrated 


A  Tribute 

NELSON  Greene  edited  and  published  twen- 
ty-five volumes  of  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
and  then  lived  just  long  enough  to  edit  one 
issue  of  the  twenty-sixth  volume — the  January 
1947,  Silver  Anniversary  Number,  the  first  is- 
sue of  the  SCREEN'S  second  quarter  century. 
On  January  30,  1947,  a  heart  attack  brought 
to  an  end  the  persistently  determined  and  in- 
spirational leadership  that  Nelson  L.  Greene 
had  brought  to  all  who  believe  that  instruction 
can  be  improved  through  the  use  of  audio- 
visual materials. 

He  had  built  his  own  monument.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment built  during  twenty-five  years  of  stead- 
fast devotion  to  an  ideal.  It  is  a  monument  built 
of  live  ideas,  some  discovered  full  grown  and 
most  that  he,  himself,  had  created  and  nurtured. 
He  could  not  have  built  it  entirely  alone,  but 
alone  he  was  the  designer  and  the  planner. 
Those  who  have  helped,  and  there  have  been 
many,  were  attracted  and  held  by  the  sincerity 
of  his  convictions  and  their  own  desire  to 
emulate  his  devotion.  They  recognized  the 
solid  foundations  of  basic  integrity. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  is  his  monu- 
ment— a  work  that  is  enduring,  and  more  alive 
and  growing  today  than  ever  before,  because 
he  built  it  that  way. 

Paul  C.   Reed 

lectures  proved  to  have  real  motivating  power. 
The  success  of  this  work  revealed  the  power  of 
the  picture  for  educational  purposes  and  caused 
him  to  make  an  important  decision;  namely  to 
leave  teaching.  Mr.  Greene  turned,  therefore, 
towards  his  life  work — the  promotion  of  visual 
education.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  forsook  the  East  Coast  for  Chicago.  There, 
he  joined  the  Society  for  Visual  Education  at  its 
founding  in  1919  as  the  first  editor  of  its  new 
magazine,  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  the  first  is- 
sue of  which  appeared  in  January  of  1920.  In 
the  same  year,  he  became  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Visual  Instruction. 
Mr.  Greene  left  the  Society  of  Visual  Education 
to  start  an  independent  magazine  which  he 
called  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN.  With  the  in- 
valuable collaboration  of  Herbert  E.  Slaught, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, he  brought  forth  the  first  issue  in  January  of 
1922.  During  the  next  few  years,  EDUCATION- 
AL SCREEN  prospered  and  took  over  MOVING 
PICTURE  AGE,  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION  NEWS, 

(Conc/uded  on  page  8SJ 
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Reading  or  writing  projects  may  be  based  on  a  film  such  as    "Eighteenth   Century   Life   in    Williamsburg,    Virginia." 

Films  Motivate  English  Activities 

Survey  proves  that  films  stimulate  thinking,  increase  class  participa- 
tion in  discussions,  motivate  formal  speaking,  and  encourage  writing 


FOR  the  most  part,  teachers  of  Enghsh  who  have 
made  use  of  fihns  have  chosen  "photoplays"  for 
their  Hterary  significance,  whether  to  enUven  the 
study  of  classics  or  to  teach  motion  picture  appreciation. 
Yet  surely,  the  film  in  itself,  as  a  primary  means  of 
conveying  information  and  ideas  and  quite  separate 
from  its  possible  "literary"  associations,  deserves  the 
respectful  attention  of  teachers  whose  particular  busi- 
ness it  is  to  deal  with  the  communication  arts.  Most 
English  teachers  will  agree  with  Lennox  Grey*  that 
the  four-centuries-long  trend  toward  increasing  "print- 
mindedness"  and  a  way  from  "ear-mindedness"  has  now 
been  reversed;  teachers  will  agree,  also,  that  they 
can  hardly  believe  it.  Will  they  agree,  as  well,  that 
one  of  their  chief  tasks  is  "to  see  how  we  may  use  our 
new  understanding  of  communication,  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way  in  our  classrooms,  schools,  and  communi- 
ties" ?2 

If  teachers  wish  to  be  cautious  in  their  approach  to 
the  use  of  the  newer  media,  records,  radio,  and  films, 
then  perhaps  they  may  first  of  all  test  these  media  for 
equivalence  with  printed  materials.  An  appropriate 
question  to  ask  themselves,  for  example,  is  how  film 
experience  compares  to  reading  as  motivation  for  dis- 
cussion, formal  speaking,  and  writing. 

It  was  to  give  English  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
answer  this  question  for  themselves  that  a  project  ni 
testing  the  use  of  short  films  to  motivate  English 
activities,  both  oral  and  written,  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  1945-46,  in  Los  Angeles  County 
secondary  schools,  with  thirty-three  teachers  partic- 
ipating.   Teachers  taking  part  in  the  project  were  sent 
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a  list  of  films  for  which  pre-showing  and  post-showing 
questions  and  topics  for  speaking  and  writing  had 
been  prepared.  In  so  far  as  possible,  bookings  were 
made  for  the  films  and  the  times  specified  by  the 
teachers. 

After  using  the  films,  teachers  were  asked  to  fill  in 
an  evaluation  sheet,  as  well  as  to  revise  the  teaching 
suggestions  and  add  a  sample  book  list.'*  Forty-six 
evaluation  sheets  on  the  use  of  the  films  were  returned. 
These  sheets,  summarized  below  by  sections  of  the 
evaluation  form,  may  indicate,  however  roughly,  some 
of  the  values  that  the  use  of  films  as  primary  teaching 
materials  may  promise  for  the  English  classroom. 

1 

Yes        No 

Were  you  able  to  use  the 

pre-shotving    questions?     38  7 

If  so,  did  you  consider  thai  the  dis- 
cussion made  the  experience  of 
seeing  the  film  more  meaningful?  28  5 

Teachers  who  conducted  pre-showing  discussions 
commented  widely  on  the  experience.  "There  would 
be  no  point  in  showing  the  film  without  some  sort  of 
discussion,"  one  user  pointed  out.  Others  remarked 
on  the  success  of  the  discussion : 
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"The  pre-showing  discussion  was  particularly  worth- 
while and  enlightening  with  this  film  {Magic  in  tJic 
Air).  .  .  .  The  discussion  gave  students  a  background 
for  appreciation  of  certain  details  in  the  picture  which 
they  would  have  otherwise  overlooked.  .  .  ,  Yes,  we 
found  the  discussion  before  showing  the  film  made  it 
more  meaningful." 

Other  comments  related  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  pre-showing  questions.  Several  teachers  con- 
sidered questions  for  particular  films  too  general  to 
be  useful.  One  teacher  remarked  that  the  questions 
"brought  out  many  new  ideas  and  questions  of  the 
students  which  were  only  partially  answered  by  the 
film,"  pointing,  perhaps,  to  the  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther study  through  reading  and  research.  Where 
poor  discussions  resulted  in  the  pre-showing  period, 
some  teachers  accounted  for  this  by  questioning  the 
background  of  their  students. 

Altogether,  in  the  38  uses  of  the  pre-showing  ques- 
tions, there  was  a  seventy-four  per  cent  agreement 
that  the  pre-showing  discussion  did  make  the  seeing 
of  the  film  more  meaningful. 

2 

Ye8         No 
Did  you  have  time  to  use  the  post- 
showing    questions?    44  x 

If  so,  was  the  discussion  as  lively  as 
it  would  have  been  from  having 
read  similar  materials? 34  4 

Of  the  twenty-seven  written  comments  on  these  ques- 
tions, thirteen  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  discussion 
was  more  lively  than  it  would  have  been  from  having 
read  similar  material :  "Students  who  do  not  ordinarily 
participate  in  discussion  of  literature,"  ran  one  com- 
ment, "took  more  interest  in  discussion  of  the  film." 
"More  reticent  students  entered  into  open  forum  dis- 
cussion," said  another.  "The  film  brought  more  stu- 
dents into  the  discussion  and  proved  lively  and  interest- 
ing," reported  another. 

Several   teachers   attributed   this   greater   success   to 


Copyright,    Walt    Disney     Prcxluctions 

Walt    Disney's    "Defense    Against    Invasion"    is    a    public 
health  film  on  vaccination.  Red  corpuscles  in  the  city's  fac- 
tory  (human  body)   prepare  to  beat  off  invasion  of  black 
disease   germs. 


the  appeal  of  films  to  the  slow  student  or  non-reader. 
"The  film  experience  included  nearly  everyone,"  as 
one  remarked,  "whereas  reading  will  always  tax  the 
comprehension  of  some."  "A  brief  follow-up  discus- 
sion proved  that  the  slower  students  gained  more  in- 
formation than  from  a  like  subject  in  reading,"  wrote 
another  teacher  of  a  film  on  safety.  "This  film  was 
more  stimulating  than  most  printed  matter  available 
on  the  subject,"  commented  a  teacher  on  Defense 
Against  Invasion,  which  deals  with  vaccination.  "The 
discussion  extended  to  international  relations  and  was 
so  lively  that  it  had  to  be  continued  into  the  next  day's 
work,"  said  another  of  Brazil. 

In  summary,  all  but  two  of  the  forty-six  evaluations 
of  the  films  indicated  use  of  the  post-showing  ques- 
tions, with  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  users  con- 
sidering the  discussion  at  least  as  lively  as  it  would  have 
been  from  having  read  similar  material.  A  sizable 
number  observed  that  the  discussions  were  livelier, 
attributing  this  result  either  to  the  more  complete 
response  to  films  made  by  the  slow  student  and  slow 
reader  or  to  the  inadequacy  of  printed  materials  on  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  films. 

3 

Yes         No 

Did   you    use   the   film   to    motivate 

formal   speaking?     16  26 

If  so,  did  the  topics  prove  helpful?   15  1 

In  sixteen  uses,  or  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  forty- 
six  uses,  the  films  were  employed  to  motivate  formal 
speaking  activities. 

Comments  indicated  that  the  range  in  type  of 
speech  activity  was  wide,  including  debates,  forum 
discussions,  speeches,  reports  on  pertinent  reading,  and 
round  tables.  In  one  instance,  "Three  students  in 
each  class,  prior  to  the  film,  were  excused  to  do  re- 
search and  explained  the  mechanics  of  television,"  for 
Magic  in  the  Air.  Several  commentators  regretted 
that  they  had  not  had  time  for  formal  speech  assign- 
ments. All  but  one  of  the  sixteen  users  of  the  speech 
topics  provided  by  the  study  suggestions  found  them 
helpful. 

4 

Yes         No 
Did  you  use  the  film  to  motivate 

writing?      32  11 

If  so,  did  the  topics  prove  helpful?  31  1 

The  experience  that  teachers  had  in  using  films  to 
motivate  writing  evoked  more  conmients  (35)  than 
any  other  phase  of  the  project.  Most  of  these  remarks 
described  the  kinds  of  writing  activities  in  which  stu- 
dents engaged,  such  as  the  following: 

"Topics  were  also  suggested  by  world  history  teach- 
ers and  writing  was  done  in  both  classes.  We  have 
used  a  unit  of  world  Culture  which  has  included  litera- 
ture associated  with  the  area  pictured  (India).  .  .  . 
Outline  work  only  {China.  First  to  fight).  .  .  .  Each 
student  wrote  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  suggested 
topics  or  on  one  of  his  own  choosing  (Angel  of  Mercy). 
.  .  .  Much  discussion  was  stimulated  for  a  written 
assignment  on  "What  the  Pacific  Islands  Need"  (West 
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Indies).  .  .  .  Class  wrote  a  paper  on  "Inventions  in 
Our  Lives  Today"  as  a  result  of  seeing  the  film  and 
discussing  the  questions  (Story  of  Elias  Hozve).  . 
Wrote  compositions  after  the  second  showing  of  the 
film  (People  of  Russia).  ...  I  found  the  film  stimulated 
people  to  do  real  thinking  orally  and  on  paper  (Some- 
thing You  Didn't  Eat).  .  .  .  Reference  was  made  to 
interesting  and  picturesque  sections  of  cities  in  pre- 
liminary discussion  for  themes,  poems,  paragraphs  with 
possibility  for  the  literary  magazine  (Old  and  Modern 
Nezu  Orleans)." 

Among  comments  on  other  aspects  of  the  writing  ex- 
perience there  were  several  that  indicated  that  the 
film  was  not  considered  sufficiently  provocative  to  in- 
spire written  reactions.  A  few  also  felt  the  need  for 
a  greater  number  of  suggested  topics  for  writing.  In 
summary,  the  teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  the  use  of 
films  to  motivate  writing  was  successful,  and  all  but 
one  found  the  suggested  topics  helpful. 

Additional   Comments 

In  addition  to  the  four  sections  of  the  evaluation 
.sheet  as  summarized  above,  there  were  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  comments.  These  remarks  were  large- 
ly concerned  with  the  problem  that  teachers  had  found 
in  relating  the  subject  matter  of  the  films  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  Engli.sh  courses  which  were  being  taught. 

Teachers  had  had  the  choice  of  films  and  times  of 
showing,  with  booking  limitations  in  both  instances. 
Consequently,  several  of  the  comments  indicated  that 


A  scene  from  "The  West  Indies,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,    Inc. 

the  films  had  been  appropriate  to  the  course  content. 
"This  film  was  used  in  a  sophomore  unit  on  the  scien- 
tific approach  to  everyday  problems,"  wrote  one  user 
of  Something  You  Didn't  Eat,  a  film  on  nutrition. 
"This  film  really  fitted  into  the  unit  of  study,"  wrote 
another  on  the  use  of  India  in  a  study  of  world  cul- 
tures, "and  was  invaluable."  Community  Life  in  IVil- 
liamshurg.  re])orted  another,  "fitted  in  nicely  with  a 
reading  project  ba.sed  on  American  pioneer  life." 

However,  there  were  other  teachers  who  were  per- 
perplexed  about  the  place  in  the  English  classroom  of 
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The  enemy  invaders,  black  disease  germs,  are  invading  the 

human  body  in  food  entering  the  mouth.  "Defense  Against 

Invasion"  treats  the  body  as  if  it  were  a  walled  city. 


films  that  were  plainly  non-literary  in  subject  matter. 
"A  good  picture,"  was  one  comment  on  Something 
You  Didn't  Eat.  "but  with  little  correlation  with  Eng- 
lish work.  '     Other  comments  were: 

"Simply  used  the  film  to  stimulate  interest  in  con- 
temporary .scene  200  years  ago.  Film  did  not  "fit  in" 
with  work  we  were  doing  and  therefore  I  eliminated 
time  spent  for  formal  writing  and  speaking  activities 
(Community  Life  in  Williamsburg).  .  .  .  This  film 
would  be  of  more  value  to  a  social  living  or  orientation 
class  than  to  a  straight  English  group.  I  don't  feel  we 
made  maximum  use  of  it  (Old  and  Modern  Neiv  Or- 
leans ) ....  1  feel  there  is  need  for  more  films  which 
will  correlate  with  the  English  field.  These  are  large- 
ly films  related  to  social  studies  (India)." 

The  alternatives  that  face  the  teacher  in  the  choice 
of  films  to  motivate  English  activities  appear  to  be 
those  either  of  finding  films  suitable  to  existing  units 
of  work  or  of  selecting  provocative  films  of  general 
interest  and  ju.stifying  their  use  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sultant  activities. 

Finally  there  may  be  reported  several  summary 
comments  on  the  project.  "This  experiment  has 
])roved,"  wrote  one  enthusiast,  "that  the  motion  picture 
is  and  can  he  of  vital  interest  and  aid  in  the  English 
classroom."  Two  others  said :  "An  excellent  method 
of  stimulating  speech  students  to  attack  worthwhile 
l)roblems,"  and  "A  mo.st  unusual  and  practical  means 
of  developing  student  interest  and  enthusiasm." 


'  "What  Communication  Means  Today"  (National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English,  Pamphlets  on  Comnnmica- 
fion,   1944),  p.  S 

■■;  Ibid..  1).   10 

s  Tliesc  teaching  suggestions  for  the  twenty-two  films  have 
been  issued  as  Curriculum  Monograph :  E-32,  "Using  Short 
Films  to  Motivate  English  .Xctivities"  by  Office  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  .'\ngcles,  1946,  32  pp.  mimeo- 
graphed.  Ten  cents. 
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Putting  "Participation"  Into  the  Film 

Intellectual  participation  is  the  only  worthwhile  par- 
ticipation that  should  be  built  into  the  teaching  film 


OF  LATE  we  have  heard  much  concerning  the 
necessity  of  building  into  the  teaching  fihn  a 
quahty  or  factor  called  "student  participation." 
Several  experimental  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  none  of  which  has  led  as  yet  to  results  satis-, 
factory  enough  to  be  carried  very  far  into  actual  prac- 
tice. This  writer  believes  that  such  attempts  have 
been  unsatisfactory  because  they  have  been  made  on 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  "participation"  required 
physical  activity  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  A  great 
many  of  the  people  who  have  tried  to  discuss  and  ex- 
plain "student  participation"  have  assumed  it  involved 
stopping  the  film  for  practice  exercises  of  some  sort. 
The  thesis  held  here  is  that  the  only  worthwhile  par- 
ticipation that  can  or  should  be  built  into  the  teaching 
film  is  intellectual  participation. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  motion  picture.  When  we  seat  a  student  in  a 
darkened  projection  room,  we  are  encouraging  him 
to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  illuminated  screen. 
When  we  project  the  motion  picture  upon  that  screen, 
we  are  striving  deliberately  to  give  him  a  sense  of 
reality  and  continuity  that  is  unique  to  the  motion  pic- 
ture. His  senses  are  being  influenced:  (1)  by  an  es- 
pecial environment  which  is  conducive  to  his  concen- 
tration, (2)  by  an  especially  selected  stream  of  visual 
images  designed  to  monopolize  his  attention,  and  (3) 
by  the  combination  of  screen  and  sound  especially 
planned  to  capture  his  senses  and  pull  him  into  the 
screen  situation. 

The  viewing  of  a  well  constructed  teaching  film  is  a 
dynamic  process.  There  is  a  feeling  of  adventure  as 
it  starts,  a  complete  identity  with  film  as  it  progresses, 
and  a  sense  of  dramatic  satisfaction  as  it  ends.  It 
goes  without  saying,  to  those  familiar  with  the  motion 
picture  in  any  of  its  forms,  that  one  of  the  film's  most 
important  qualities  is  its  ability  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  observer  and,  through  a  deliheratelv 
planned  continuity  of  action  and  thought,  to  encourage 
him  to  project  himself  into  the  situation  portrayed  on 
the  screen. 

When  we  interrupt  this  continuity  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion on  the  screen,  we  automatically  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  thought  in  the  student's  mind.  We  place 
ourselves  in  the  undesirable  position  of  giving  him  in 
piece-meal  fashion  a  mental  and  emotional  experience 
which  derives  its  very  strength  primarily  from  the  con- 
tinuity which  we  are  breaking.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  to  break  this  continuity  of  the  motion  picture  is  to 
take  away  from  the  film  one  of  its  chief  powers  and 
to  make  of  it  a  teaching  instrument  of  entirely  different 
character.  Tt  is  of  no  great  significance  that  we  are 
able  to  devise  different  ways  of  making  such  a  break 
in   the   film,   for  the   result   is  alwavs  the   same.     On 
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one  hand,  the  lireak  may  amount  to  turning  ofT  the 
projector  and  turning  on  the  room  lights ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  inserting  appropriate 
leader  or  other  dead  space  footage  in  the  film  in  order 
to  give  specific  instructions  for  activity.  In  any  case, 
we  begin  and  end  with  the  same  desire  to  have  the 
student  leave  the  film  momentarily  in  order  to  engage 
in  physical  activity,  to  solve  a  mental  problem,  to  per- 
form paper  and  pencil  exercises,  or  to  participate  in 
group  discussion.  In  either  case,  the  net  result  is  that 
we  have  stopped  the  flow  of  the  film,  and  in  doing  so 
have  destroyed  one  of  its  major  powers.  When  we 
attempt  to  pick  up  this  flow  again,  whether  it  is  within 
a  matter  of  seconds  or  minutes,  we  are  in  effect  start- 
ing another  film. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  we  are  making  a 
teaching  film  on  the  digestive  system  and  that  we  plan 
to  build  paper  and  pencil  "participation"  into  it.  ^Ve 
divide  the  film  into  five  sequences,  each  dealing  with 
an  important  concept  or  with  a  major  aspect  of  the 
same  concept.  Immediately  following  each  sequence, 
we  insert  two  or  three  questions  which  the  student 
will  answer  by  checking  a  response  sheet  handed  to 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Our  procedure 
does  not  call  for  physical  interruption  of  the  film,  since 
the  questions  will  remain  on  the  screen  long  enough 
for  him  to  check  his  answer.  What  have  we  accom- 
plished? We  have  physically  divided  the  film  into 
five  sections,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  related 
questions.  We  are,  thereby,  concentrating  the  student's 
attention  upon  the  five  separate  sequences.  In  doing 
so,  we  have  split  the  subject  into  five  distinct  segments, 
and  have  lost  the  sense  of  orientation  which  is  all-im- 
pprtant  to  an  understanding  of  the  digestive  system 
as  a  whole,  ^^'e  have  extended  the  footage  of  the  film, 
and  thereby  made  it  more  expensive.  It  is  open  to 
question  whether  or  not  we  have  improved  the  ultimate 
teaching  effectiveness  of  the  film. 

As  another  example,  let  us  assume  that  we  have  a 
teaching  film  whose  purpose  is  to  teach  the  student  how- 
to  use  the  try-square  in  the  woodworking  shop.  It  is 
essentially  a  skills  film,  for  it  includes  specific  directions 
in  using  the  try-square  and  gives  several  demonstra- 
tions of  its  use.  This  film  is  planned  so  that  it  is 
stopped  at  three  difl^erent  points  and  the  room  lights 
turned  on.  At  each  such  point,  the  observer  is  in- 
structed to  go  through  the  demonstration  shown  him 
in  the  film.  In  other  words,  the  film  is  stopped  to 
permit  practice  of  the  skill  just  demonstrated.  In  this 
case,  we  have  attempted  to  build  participation  into 
the  film.     What  we  have  really  done,  is  not  make  one 
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film  on  the  try-square  with  participation  exercises  in 
it ;  we  have  made  three  separate  fihns,  each  one  de- 
signed to  teach  a  specific  thing.  The  fact  that  these 
three  short  fihns  are  i)hysically  tied  together  on  the 
same  reel  does  not  necessarily  make  of  them  a  film 
with  continuity  and  effectiveness  from  beginning  to 
end.  Such  ])rocedure  in  building  participation  into  the 
teaching  film  may  apply  in  certain  specialized  instances, 
particularly  in  the  skills  film,  but  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine it  being  applied  usefully  and  economically  to  films 
designed  to  impart  information  or  to  mould  attitudes. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  under  certain  recognized  con- 
ditions interruption  of  the  film  may  serve  learning  to 
good  advantage.  It  may  well  do  .so,  but  it  is  a  special 
condition  not  generally  obtaining  to  the  teaching  film 
as  a  motion  picture  form,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
applied  arbitrarily  to  all  teaching  films. 

There  is  a  form  of  paticipation  that  should  be  in 
every  teaching  film.  It  is  intellectual  participation. 
It  is  a  qualitv  or  factor  which  compels  the  observer 
to  think  as  the  film  progresses,  a  quality  which  en- 
courages him  to  go  through  a  predetermined  pattern  of 
mental  exercises  as  he  watches  the  film.  It  is  the  same 
quality  which  the  classroom  teacher  strives  constantly 
to  put  into  every  teaching  situation.  Intellectual  partic- 
i])ation  in  a  teaching  film  is  such  an  elusive  quality 
that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it,  and  it  is  no  less  diffi- 
cult to  be  certain  ahead  of  time  that  one  has  .succeeded 
in  putting  it  into  the  film.  It  involves  the  use  of 
both  screen  and  sound  track  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  mental  processes  of  the  audience.  It  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  questions  and  challenges,  especially  put 
into  the  film  to  encourage  the  observer  to  participate 
intellectually  and  to  make  the  film  an  active  rather  than 
a  passive  learning  experience  for  him.  P>uilding  in- 
tellectual participation  into  the  film  involves  much 
more  than  the  insertion  of  interrogatory  sentences  at 
scattered  points  throughout  the  film;  it  involves  the 
interweaving  of  questions  and  challenges  so  that  they 
produce  a  trend  of  thought  whrch  we  want  the 
student  to  follow :  it  involves  the  phrasing  of  narration 
so  that  he  unconsciously  accepts  it  as  his  own  flow  of 
thought;  its  ultimate  effect  is  to  make  him  a  mental 
participant  in  the  screen  action. 

Building  intellectual  participation  into  the  teaching 
film  is  not  as  new  as  it  may  appear.  If  we  look  back  upon 
the  teaching   films   which   we  have   rated  as   excellent 
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fundamental  soundness  of  visual  education  as 
a  teaching  tool  remained  unshaken  through 
years  which  sometimes  seemed  dark  for  the 
cause  of  visual  aids. 

Nelson  L.  Greene  served  as  a  board  member 
for  various  organizations  in  the  visual  field.  He 
was  president  of  the  Department  of  Visual  In- 
struction (DVI)  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation,    1935-37,    and    Executive    Committee 


in  the  past,  the  chances  are  very  great  that  we  will 
recognize  that  we  rated  themtWjus  because  they  had  this 
quality  of  intellectual  ]mrticipdtiqVi  in  them,  even  though 
we  did  not  identify  it  at  that  precise  moment.  In- 
tellectual participation  is  mandatory  in  any  good  teach- 
ing procedure,  whether  via  lecture,  book,  demonstra- 
tion, experimentation,  or  motion  picture.  It  is  a  qual- 
ity of  teaching  and  learning  which  insures  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Any  other  form 
of  participation,  save  that  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
participation,  tends  to  make  of  the  motion  picture  an 
entirely  different  form  from  that  in  which  it  produces 
its  greatest  effect  upon  the  observer.  To  expect,  for 
example,  the  observer  to  pick  up  the  flow  of  thought 
in  a  film  after  it  has  been  broken  for  group  or  individual 
activitv,  is  to  expect  the  impossible  of  him.  Such 
interruptions,  instead  of  stimulating  his  mental  ac- 
tivity, are  more  likely  to  be  mental  and  emotional  irri- 
tants which  will  act  as  serious  deterrents  to  his  learn- 
ing what  the  film  is  attempting  to  teach  him. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pleas  for  putting  participation 
into  the  teaching  film  have  come  from  a  recognition  of 
the  undesirable  situation  which  exists  when  the  film 
becomes  a  mere  passive  experience  for  the  observer. 
The  plea  for  such  participation  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  film  makes  its  greatest  contribution 
when  it  becomes  an  active  learning  experience.  It 
has  been  assumed,  perhaps  unfortunately,  that  active 
])articipation  in  the  film  comes  about  only  through 
physical  participation  in  some  form.  It  should  be 
appreciated  that  physical  activity  does  not  insure  that 
the  film  will  be  an  active  learning  experience;  on  the 
contrarv.  if  not  u.sed  judiciously,  it  may  be  the  chief 
factor  in  defeating  that  purpose.  If  the  teaching  film 
is  to  be  made  a  stimulant  to  the  student's  learning 
l^rocesses,  then  it  appears  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  refer  to  participation  is  in  reality  in- 
tellectual participation:  that  what  we  prefer  above  all 
else  is  to  maintain  the  film  intact  with  all  of  its  unique 
characteristics,  and  to  imbue  it  with  the  added  quality 
of  intellectual  stimulation  which  will  compel  the  ob- 
.server  to  keep  his  mind  alert  and  working  during 
the  time  the  film  is  on  the  screen.  If  the  educational 
field  is  to  continue  its  search  for  better  teaching  films, 
as  it  certainly  must,  there  is  no  more  vitally  important 
problem  than  that  of  investigating  the  design  and  uses 
of  certain  patterns  of  film  construction  which  lead  to 
intellectual  partici]iation  on  the  part  of  the  student. 


member  1941-45.  He  delivered  many  addresses 
before  educational  conventions,  clubs,  and  com- 
munity meetings,  both  on  visual  oducotion  and 
on  the  theatrical  "movie".  In  addition  to  the 
vast  library  of  information  which  he  left  In  past 
volumes  of  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN,  many  of 
his  mI:cellaneous  articles  appeared  in  such  pub- 
lications as  the  BANKER'S  MONTHLY,  AMERI- 
CAN BANKER.  ANNALS  OF  THE  ACADEMY 
OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  VISUAL  REVIEW. 
He  is  survived  by  Marie  Cote  Greene,  his  wid- 
ow, a  daughter,  Erminle  Greene  Huntress,  and 
four   brothers:   Frank,  John,   Otto,   and   Stanley. 
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Great  Circle  is  richly  packed  vvitli  information  prov- 
ing that  air  transport  is  revokitionizing  travel  routes 
and  will  consequently  have  a  pronounced  effect  on 
international  relations.  The  film  stresses  another  point : 
that  the  old  flat  maps,  such  as  Mercator's  projection 
which  distorts  the  polar  regions,  are  no  longer  as  useful 
as  in  the  days  when  man  did  most  of  his  global  travel- 
ing by  sea,  near  the  ecjuator.  Today,  trans-polar  air 
routes  are  significant.  Though  these  points  are  not 
especially  new,  they  are  extremely  well  presented  in 
the  film. 


A  comparison  is  made  between  ground  and  air  travel. 
Two  cyclists  set  off  for  a  40-mile  outing.  Simultan- 
eously, two  flyers  start  for  Moscow  1,500  miles  away. 


Flying  Makes  New  Neighbors 

This  film  shows  how  great  circle  routes 
shorten  distances  and  incidentally  teaches 
some  geography  and  map  making. 

Great  Circle  was  produced  by  lulgar  Anstey  for  the 
British  Information  Services,  under  the  direction  of 
Napier  Bell.  It  is  distributed  by  the  International  Film 
Bureau,  Inc.,  84  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

Not  only  is  the  air])lane  shown  as  faster  than  other 
forms  of  transportation  but  al.so  as  able  to  take  the 
shortest  route  between  two  places.  On  the  globe,  the 
shortest  route  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  rather  the 
great  circle  through  the  two  points :  starting  and  des- 
tination. The  equator  is  a  great  circle :  however,  it 
is  only  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  great  circles  which 
can  be  drawn.  A  great  circle  is  a  circumference,  a 
circle  whose  plane  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
earth. 

The  airplane  has  overcome  all  the  natural  barriers 

—oceans  and  ice  fields;  deserts  and  mountains.    'l"he 

people  who  fly  must  see  that  it  is  used  to  overcome 

barriers  of  language,  culture,  and  religion,  for  the  air- 

])lanc  forces  us  to  look  at  the  world  as  a  whole. 

(Concluded  on  piiye  113) 

The  flyers  take  the  shortest  route  to  their  destination, 

passing    over   obstacles    while    the    cyclists    follow    a 

roundabout  course  because  of  hills  and  rivers. 
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The  flyers  reach 
Moscow  at  the 
same  time  that  the 
cyclists  complete 
their    40-mile    trip. 


Today,  this  flat 
map  is  standard, 
despite  its  distor- 
tion of  the  polar 
regions. 


The  sea  route  to 
India  is  long  and 
tortuous.  The  di- 
rect route  by  air 
is  4,000  miles  short- 


On  such  a  map,  a 
straight  line  is  not 
the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two 
points. 


The  shortest  route 
between  two  places 
is  along  the  great 
circle  joining  them. 


With  four-fifths  of 
the  world's  land  in 
the  N.  Hemisphere, 
north  polar  regions 
become    important. 


This  world  map  was  satisfactory  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  for  their  world 
centered  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


Yes,  flying  makes  new  neighbors,  but 
new  maps  are  needed.  On  a  globe,  it 
is  clear  that  the  shortest  distance  to 
western  Asia  is  via  Alaska  and  Siberia. 
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Visual  Education  Aids  Historical  Societies 


Increase  the  value  of  niiiseiim  trips  by  specific 
application  to  course,  by  pre-visitation  discus- 
sion, and  by  a  subsequent  classroom  forum. 


MELVILLE   J.    BOYER,   Secretary 

Lehigh  County   Historical   Society 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 


AS  MORE  teachers  become  familiar  with  state 
history  and  its  local  significance,  they  will  want 
to  turn  to  their  county  historical  societies  for 
museum  and  library  aids.  A  further  assumption  fol- 
lows that  before  teachers  conduct  pupil  groups  to  these 
local  county  historical  society  buildings  they  should 
themselves  be  informed  of  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  limitations  of  the  societies  in  question. 

The  recent  experiment  in  two  visual  education  classes 
taught  by  the  writer  at  Muhlenberg  College  during  the 
winter  and  summer  terms  (1946)  may  offer  helpful 
suggestions  both  to  our  county  societies  and  to  in- 
structors of  visual  aid  college  courses.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  in  this  connection  that  Pennsylvania 
teachers  are  expected  to  certify  today  in  Pennsylvania 
History  and  also,  for  their  state  permanent  teaching 
certificates,  to  present  credits  in  Visual  Education. 
Since  the  musetun  is  regarded,  ne.xt  to  the  school  jour- 
ney, second  in  the  scale  of  concreteness  to  abstractness, 
the  two  college  classes  (a  total  of  38  men  and  women) 
were  each  asked  to  meet  for  a  three-hour  equivalent 
lecture  period  at  Trout  Hall,  home  of  The  Lehigh 
County  Historical  Society,  Allentown,  Pa.  Here  a  lec- 
ture was  given  on  the  functions  of  a  local  historical 
society  as  a  depository  for  local  coimty  archives,  manu- 
scripts, pioneer  artifacts,  and  similar  items,  which  in- 
cluded an  exhibitiand  explanation  of  a  select  range  of 
historical  objects  which  might  be  of  aid  in  teaching 
a  wide  range  of  courses  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school  curricula. 

It  was  noted  that  not  one  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed teachers  had  ever  formally  set  up  for  their 
pupil  groups  a  plan  of  museum  visitation,  providing 
for  class  preparation  preliminary  to  the  visit,  for  a  pro- 
gram while  at  the  museum,  nor  for  a  follow-up  class 
discussion  and/or  testing  procedure.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  admittedly  served  in  this  experiment  in  a 
doubly  fortuitous  role — as  instructor  of  the  two  college 
classes  mentioned  and  as  curator  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Historical  Society.  In  the  latter  role,  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  teachers  too  frequently,  without  any 
prior  familiarity  with  the  Society's  holdings,  conduct 
poorly  organized  pupil  groups  to  the  museum  without 
any  specific  motivation  whatever.  No  wonder  cus- 
todians and  curators  are  often  relieved  when  such  chil- 
dren leave.  A  palliative  sometimes  has  been  for  teach- 
ers in  charge  to  pair  up.  lock-step  children,  and  afford 
them  no  individuality  of  interest. 

The  38  college  men  and  women  were  requested  to 
draw  up  a  formal-type  lesson  plan  for  a  specific  pupil 
visitation  situation.  They  were  to  be  guided  by  their 
particular  subject  matter  taught  or  by  their  prospec- 
tive teaching  interest.  After  the  museum  session,  a 
surprising  range  of  subject-field  plans  were  submitted. 


Some  lesson  plans  incorporated  the  following  subjects 
which  might  be  vitalized  concretely  by  a  school  group 
visit :  U.S.  history,  home  economics.  German,  art, 
literature,  sho])  courses  (wood-working,  printing,  archi- 
tecture, machine  shop),  geography,  mathematics,  and 
even  botany.  The  general  basic  pattern  of  these  lesson 
plans  provided  for : 

A.  Specific  application  to  standard  elenientarv  or 
secondary  course  content. 

B.  Pre-visitation  discussion  of  what  the  class  might 
expect  to  view  or  examine,  and  significance  to 
learning  situation. 

C.  Details  of  making  the  trip. 

D.  Importance  of  deconnii  and  respect  for  the  ob- 
jects  studied,   also    importance   of   taking   notes. 

E.  Subsequent   school  classroom  discussion. 

School  children  thus  conducted  by  a  teacher  her.self 
already  familiar  with  the  museum  are  not  deprived  of  a 
general  visit  to  the  museum  while  they  have  the  scojje 
of  their  visit  narrowed  to  a  specific  area  of  observation. 
The  home  economics  teacher  in  her  lesson  plan  noted 
all  the  types  of  pioneer  lighting  devices  from  tallow  can- 
dle molds,  fat  lamps,  to  lanterns  used  on  early  carriages 
and  autos.  Another  such  teacher  centered  her  entire 
visit  around  early  Pennsylvania-German  kitchen  uten- 
sils— waffle  irons,  sad  irons,  coffee  roasters,  griddles, 
bake  oven  -utensils,  etc.  The  mathematics  teacher 
focused  attention  on  early  textbooks  in  arithmetic,  no- 
ting the  nature  of  the  problems  offered,  while  the  print- 
ing teacher  also  consulted  the  library  and  manuscripts 
for  early  title  page  formats,  Fraktur  work,  parchment 
deeds,  and  birth  and  baptismal  certificates.  The  plan 
of  visit  of  the  botany  teacher  went  farthest  afield  for 
he  had  his  hypothetical  class  make  a  list  of  the  types 
of  trees  in  the  park  around  the  museum  including  ink- 
spatter  leaf  outlines,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  a  point 
of  motivation  to  the  trip  to  the  society. 

.All  the  college  students  in  Visual  Education  were 
enthusiastic  for  the  opportunity  to  have  this  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  local  county  historical  society  and  to 
discover  a  use  for  it.  Many  who  came  from  other 
counties  and  a  few  from  New  Jersey  stated  they  would 
explore  their  local  society  and  use  it  for  educational 
purpo.ses.  The  writer  is  aware  of  the  excellent  services 
to  school  teachers  of  a  few  Pennsylvania  county  his- 
torical societies,  but  in  this  experiment,  the  responsi- 
bility was  placed  upon  the  teachers  to  find  the  rich 
possibilities  in  concrete  learning  situations  in  some 
fields.  It  may  follow  that  where  societies  do  not  have 
the  personnel  to  provide  the  service  the  teachers  them- 
selves should  affiliate  themselves  as  members  and  their 
help  may  be  welcomed  by  society  officers. 

(Concluded  on  f'ayc  89) 
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Utica  Schools  Own  a  Film  Library 


EDl'CATORS  who  :ire  experiiiienting  with  ;i 
program  of  visual  education  as  an  aid  to  ordinary 
teaching  metliods  will  he  interested  in  studying 
tlie  growth  and  development  of  the  visual  aid  program 
in  the  school  system  of  Utica,  New  York. 

Championed  hy  Superintendent  A.  J.  Burdick,  this 
program  gained  impetus  more  than  seven  years  ago 
when  Rurdick  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
L'tica  I'ilm  Exchange,  a  film  lihrary  owned  and  op- 
erated hy  Utica  and  neighhoring  schools.  This  ex- 
change now  owns  200  reels  of  sound  film  that  cir- 
culate constantly  among   10  member   schools. 

This  exchange  is  managed  by  S.  W.  Gerrish,  who  re- 
cently was  appointed  full-time  supervisor  of  visual 
education  in  the  Utica  school  system.  Before  moving 
up  to  his  present  post.  Gerrish  had  taught  electricity 
in  the  Boys  Trade  School  for  24  years.  Gerrish  re- 
members that  it  was  a  Disney  educational  film  on 
electricity  that  fir.st  impressed  upon  him  the  pos- 
sibilities of  movies  as  a  teaching  tool.  "Why,  that 
film  taught  more  electricity  in  20  minutes  than  1  could 
teach  in  six  months,"  he  recalls.    -     ' 

At  that  time,  the  Utica  school  system's  visual  aid 
equipment  consisted  of  two  old  projectors,  and  25  reels 
of  silent  film.  Gerrish  asked  if  he  could  take  cliarge 
of  them.  Gradually  with  the  cooperation  and  encour- 
agement of  Superintendent  Rurdick  and  some  of  the 
teachers  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  visual  aids,  (jer- 
rish  built  up  the  system's  stock  of  equipment  to  its 
present  level ;  two  sound  projectors  in  each  of  the  high 
schools,  one  sound  projector  in  each  of  four  elementary 
schools,  three  portable  sound  projectors  and  two  port- 
able silent  projectors. 

The  system's  film  library,  in  addition  to  the  films  ob- 
tained from  the  Utica  Film  Exchange,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  State  Department  of  Commerce,  and  various 
rental  libraries,  includes  15  reels  of  sound  film,  about 
1000  slides  and  121  reels  of  silent  film.  In  this  last 
category  are  "The  Chronicles  of  America",  a  47-reel 
.set    of    social    studies    photoplays    with    accompanying 


Vii'tor    Animatopraph    (.mj.. 

School-film-exchange  manager  Gerrish  and  Principal  Wal- 
lace  Hixson  load  one  of   Utica's  projectors  into  a  station 
wagon. 


Victor    Animatograph    Corp. 

As   an   aid  to   retention,   Miss   Martin  instructs  pupils   for 
what    to    watch. 

manuals,  purchased  from  the  Yale  University  Press 
Film  Service  by  a  group  of  anonymous  donors. 

The  Board  of  Education  proposes  to  place  motion 
picture  equipment  in  every  school.  "We  aim  to  use 
visual  aids  in  the  Utica  schools  wherever  they  will 
aid  instruction,"  explains  Superintendent  Burdick. 

Air.  Gerrish  instructs  teachers  in  the  operation  of 
projectors,  and  advises  them  on  just  how  to  work  film 
and  slides  into  their  teaching  routines.  Gerrish  also 
trains  students  to  become  skilled  projectionists. 

Of  all  of  the  visual  aids,  Gerrish  believes  the  motion 
picture  offers  the  widest  possibilities.  "It  can  bring 
the  past  to  the  present,  as  in  the  case  of  photoplays 
or  newsreels,"  he  explains.  "It  can  bring  the  future 
to  the  present  by  means  of  cartooning  or  animated 
photography.  It  can  make  the  slow  fast  so  that 
even  the  growth  of  a  plant  can  be  studied.  It  can  make 
the  fast  slow.  It  can  make  the  abstract  idea  con- 
crete by  animation,  as  in  the  instance  of  Disney  mak- 
ing characters  of  watts  and  volts  in  his  electricity  film. 
And  easiest  of  all  it  can  bring  the  distant  places  of  the 
earth  to  the  classroom  in  full  color  and  sound." 


(Ci)nchi.drd  jrom  page  88) 

Only  as  school  children  visit  these  valuable  local 
historical  depositories  with  specific  objectives  in  mind, 
will  there  be  cultivated  an  appreciation  for  them,  their 
functions,  and  the  culture  they  preserve.  Teachers 
must  be  freely  invited  by  local  historical  societies  to 
make  use  of  their  facilities.  State  legislation  allows 
generous  a])]iropriations  by  county  commissioners,  city, 
councils,  and  school  districts  to  county  historical  so- 
cieties that  they  might  render  educational  services.  But 
teachers  should  not  expect  to  conduct  pujiils  on  unor- 
ganized, unj^lanned,  unmotivated  visits.  Where  trans- 
portation problems  are  not  too  difficult,  the  dearth  of 
local  history  source  materials  may  be  met  by  planned 
u.se  of  these  institutions. 
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School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


Of  Interest  to  Producers  of  School  Made  Films 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  Cilv 


A  supervisor.  f)l)serving  a  class  lesson,  can  tell  with 
almost  one  hundred  percent  accuracy,  how  much 
planning  went  into  the  preparation  of  that  lesson. 
Planning,  to  review  very  hriefly,  involves  careful 
selection  of  suitable  material  to  fit  the  particular  needs 
of  the  pupils  to  be  taught.  In  the  act  of  selection,  dis- 
carding the  irrelevant,  the  non-essentials,  which  would 
mar  an  otherwise  good  lesson,  is  a  time  consuming, 
yet,  very  important  step.  Finally,  there  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  materials  for  proper,  timely,  presentation  to  the 
audience. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  School  Made  Films? 
Simply  this :  that  a  film  can  be  as  good  as  the  planning 
that  preceded  it.  No  class  lesson  can  l)e  properly  taught 
without  adequately  prepared  plans.  The  simile  aptly 
applies  to  the  production  of  films — and  to  carry  the 
argument  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  it  can  not  too 
strongly  be  reiterated,  that  just  as  the  best  text  books 
are  written  by  those  who  teach  the  subject,  the  better 
teaching  films  should  be  prepared  by  those  who  know 
best  how  to  teach  its  contents. 

"School  Days,"  the  interpretive  film,  describing  the 
Madison,  Wisconsin  Public  School  System,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  very  carefully  planned,  puqMseful,  film.  The 
production  of  this  film  required  a  great  deal  of  cooper- 
ation, time,  skill  and  labor ;  but  all  these  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  in  the  knowledge  that  a  job  has  been 
"well  done".  To  Miss  Margaret  Parham,  Director  of 
Public  Interpretation,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
account. 

Taking  Interpretive  School  Movies 

<6^CHOOL  Days",  an  interpretive  movie  of  the 
O  Madison  (Wisconsin)  public  elementary  schools, 
has  recently  been  completed  and  was  screened  for  the 
first  time  for  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  during 
the  1946  American  Education  Week.  The  motion 
pictures  are  in  16  mm.  color,  silent,  and  contain  about 
1200  feet  of  film. 

The  movie  is  a  product  of  a  cooperative  project  of 
the  Madison  Education  Association  and  the  P>oard  of 
Education ;  the  Association  paying  the  production  costs 
and  the  Board  furnishing  the  equipment.  Staff  mem- 
bers planned  and  took  the  movie,  edited  it,  prepared 
the  titles  and  script,  partly  on  school  time  and  partly 
on  their  own. 

Second  in  a  series  of  three  interpretive  colored 
movies,  the  elementary  school  motion  picture  shows 
a  cross  section  of  activities  in  that  division  of  the  school 
system.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  picture  school  activi- 
ties for  local  groups  of  adults  in  order  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  understanding  and  appreciation  of  how 
children  learn  in  schools  today. 


Several  years  old  now,  the  Junior  High  School  movie 
has  been  extensively  shown  before  local  groups  and  is 
still  used  for  orientation  programs  for  prospective 
junior  high  school  pupils.  Work  on  the  Senior  High 
School  film  has  just  begun. 

Because  of  the  cost  and  labor  in  the  elementarv 
motion  picture,  the  movie  committee  believed  that  a 
second  copy  would  be  a  wise  investment.  The  Madison 
Education  Association  provided  funds  for  this  purpose 
at  the  request  of  the  movie  chairman. 

The  elementary  movie  committee  was  made  up  of 
the  chairman,  a  man  with  amateur  movie  making  ex- 
perience, a  junior  high  school  teacher  w'ho  assisted 
in  taking  the  motion  pictures,  16  elementary  school 
teachers,  the  curriculum  consultant,  and  the  director  of 


"School  Days"  is  an  interpretive  film,  describing  the  Madi- 
son,  Wisconsin   Public   School   System. 
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public  interpretation.  Included  on  the  committee  were 
teachers  who  volunteeered  to  help,  who  had  amateur 
experience  in  cinematography,  or  who  had  especially 
interesting  projects  to  portray. 

In  selecting  the  projects  to  be  included  in  the  movies, 
the  committee  chose  approximately  20  activities,  for 
the  most  part  typical  elementary  activities  in  1 1  schools. 
The  committee  decided  to  show  each  ty])e  of  activity 
but  once — good  filming  technique  does  not  tolerate 
repetition — though  it  might  occur  at  all   grade  levels, 

.'\rranged  in  grade  sequence,  the  film  opens  with  a 
picture  of  kindergarten  children  removing  their  wraps, 
and  closes  with  boys  of  the  patrol  squad  helping  a 
group  of  first  grade  pupils  cross  the  streets  and  h.ead 
for  home. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  activities, 
by  grades  pictured  in  the  movie : 

1.  Kindergarten  Activities. 

2.  First  Grade — Reading  lesson. 

3.  Second    Grade — Excursion    to    the    fire    station ; 
milk,  lunch. 

4.  Third  Grade — Social  Studies  unit  on  Wool. 

5.  Fourth  Grade — Science  unit  on  Birds,  Rhythm  in 
Music,  Handwriting,  Recess. 

6.  Fifth  Grade — Spelling.  Fire  Drill.  Library  Meth- 
ods,  Arithmetic,   Instrumental  Music. 

7.  Sixth     Grade — Speech,     Art,     Current     Events, 
Physical  Education,  Safety. 

The  major  problems  of  the  committee  were  as  fol- 
lows :  planning  the  movie  to  show  the  development  of 
certain  skills,  understandings,  and  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  children ;  coordinating  the  time  of  production 
-staff  workers  with  the  time  the  project  was  available 
for  filming. 

Since  the  committee  held  rigidly  to  the  use  of  the 
tripod,  light  meter  and  tape  measure,  production  diffi- 


Each  type  of  activity  was  shown  but  once  in  "School  Days," 


culties  were  few,  except  for  the  burning  of  fuses,  par- 
ticularly in  the  older  school  buildings. 

Producing  a  school  movie  is  a  difficult  task  requiring 
skill,  patience,  and  physical  labor,  but  its  recompense  is 
found  in  a  good  motion  picture  film  that  can  hold  both 
the  lay  and  the  educational  audiences. 

MARGARET  PARHAM, 

Director  of  Public  Interpretation 

Madison,  Wiconsin 


Audio-Visual  Scholarships 

Ten  colleges  and  universities  in  addition  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  have  been  awarded  grants  for  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films'  third  annual  summer 
tuition  scholarships,  it  was  announced  by  Stephen  M. 
Corey,  chairman  of  a  committee  selecting  schools  to 
receive  the  grants.  Funds  made  available  by  Encyclo- 
Ijaedia  Britannica  will  enable  102  carefully  selected 
teachers  and  administrators  to  enroll  in  summer  courses 
in  the  utilization  of  audio-visual  instructional  materials 
in  the  classroom. 

Corey,  the  director  of  the  center  for  study  of  audio- 
visual materials  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  his 
committee  of  four  other  educators  active  in  the  visual 
education  field  made  the  .selection.  Members  of  Corey's 
committee  were  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education ;  L.  C.  Larson  of  Indiana  Universi- 
ty :  Francis  W.  Noel  of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  Sacramento;  and  W,  A.  W'ittich  of  the 
University  of  W'isconsin. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  apply  for  the  scholarships 
should  send  applications  directly  to  administrators  of 


the  .selected  schools  before  May  1.  The  only  require- 
mcTit  is  that  educators  who  ajjjjly  must  have  special 
responsibility  for  audio-visual  instruction  in  conjunction 
with  their  regular  positions.  The  scholar.ships  cover 
tuition  for  the  sunimer-school  sessions.  Selected  schools 
and  the  administrators  of  the  program  are  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education ;  University  of  Chicago, 
.Stephen  M.  Corey;  University  of  Texas  (Austin),  B. 
F.  Holland,  .School  of  Education  ;  University  of  Syfa- 
cuse,  Sandra  George,  Director  lulucation  Film  Library; 
Central  Michigan  College  of  Education  (Mt.  Pleasant), 
Mr.  J.  W.  Foust;  University  of  Minnesota,  Paul 
Wendt,  Director  of  Visual  Education ;  University  of 
Nebraska,  Frank  E.  Sorenson,  Teachers  College; 
Louisiana  State  (Baton  Rouge).  B.  F.  Mitchell.  De- 
partment of  Education ;  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Osman  R.  Hull,  Dean  of  School  of  Education  ; 
I.eland  Stanford  University,  A.  John  Bartky,  Dean  of 
.School  of  Education ;  and  University  of  Kansas, 
(Lawrence),  George  B.  Smith.  Dean  of  School  of 
Education. 
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Teacher  Committee  Evaluation  of  New  Films 


L.      C.      LARSON,      Editor 

Director,  Audio-Visual  Center 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 


Assisted  by  CAROLYN  GUSS.  Instructor 

ROY   WENGER,   Assistant   Professor 

School  of  Education 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 


Meet  Your  Federal  Government 

(Young  America  Films,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
17).  16mm  sound,  15  mimites,  black  and  white.  Sale  price 
$4.5.    Discussion  guide  available. 

Tliis  film  gives  a  detailed  description  of  how  our  federal 
government  operates  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  meaning 
of  the  government  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  .States.  The 
story  is  told  by  Bill  Miller  to  a  group  of  his  schoolmates. 
Bill  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington  where  his 
l^cle,  a  Congressman,  showed  him  the  various  governmental 
buildings  and  discus.sed  the  function  of  each  branch  of  gov- 
ernment housed  there.  Their  tour  of  Washington  begins  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  where  they  see  the  original  Consti- 
thtion  of  the  United  States  and  Bill's  Uncle  explains  the 
fundamental  structure  of  our  government  as  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution.  They  next  visit  the  Capitol  Building  where, 
a^'i  Congressman  Miller  explains  to  Bill  the  legislative  branch 
off  the  government  is  housed.'.  He  also  explains  the  steps  in- 
volved in  making  a  bill  into  a  law.  Animated  drawings,  here 
as  upon  pther  occasions,  are  used  to  outline  the  steps.  Next 
they  visit  the  White  House  which  Bill  learns  is  both  the  home 
and  office  of  the  President  and  represents  the  executive  -branch 
of  the  government.  The  Supreme  Court  Building  next  re- 
ceives their  consideration.  Congressman  Miller  explains  to 
Bill  that  the  Supreme  Court  interprets  the  Constitution  and 
passes  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws.  A  summary  of  the 
functions  of  the  three  main  branches  points  out  that  these 
three  work  together  under  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
In  the  final  sequence  Bill's  Uncle  shows  him  the  memorials 
to  Lincoln,  Jeflferson,  and  Washington  and  emphasizes  the 
greatness  of  their  contributions  to  our  government  and  the 
constant  challenge  which  a  democratic  form  of  government 
presents   to   its  citizens. 

Committee  Appraisal 

This  film,  recommended  for  use  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school  social  studies,  is  a  comprehensive  but  not  .too  detailed 
treatment  of  the  branches  and  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Its  somewhat  general  treatment  of  the  subject  makes 
the  film  useful  either  for  introduction  to  or  review  of  a  unit 
on  the  federal  government.  The  inspirational  ending  is  well 
done  and  should  be  effective  in  impressing  future  citizens  with 


their  inheritance  from  the  past  and  their  responsibilities  to 
the  future.  Likewise  the  idea  of  teamwork  among  the  various 
branches  is  well  developed.  A  few  such  generalizations  in  the 
film,  as  the  White  House  is  the  executive  department,  will 
need  to  be  supplemented  with  further  information  by  the  leader. 


Young  America  Films 

"Meet  Your  Federal  Government" — the  legislative  branch. 


British     Information     Services 

"Children's    Charter"    stresses    the    increased    opportunities 
for  children,  provided  under  the  new  English  law. 

Children's  Charter 

(British  Information  Service,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois)    17  min.,    16mm,   sound,   black   and   white.    Sale   price 

$37.50. 

This  film  explains  and  illustrates  the  working  of  the  new 
English  law  on  education  passed  by  Parliament  in  1944  and 
known  as  The  Children's  Charter.  Scenes  show  that  oppor- 
tunities for  many  children  had,  prior  to  1944,  been  limited 
at  the  age  of  eleven  by  the  inability  to  pass  examinations. 
Under  the  new  plan,  at  age  eleven,  children  are  given  assis- 
tance in  selecting  one  of  three  types   of  secondary  education? 

(1)  .the  technical   schools   which   educate   for   the   professions; 

(2)  the  grammar  schools  which  prepare  for  the  liberal  arts 
colleges;  and  (3)  general  schools  which  give  children  an 
all-around  education  particularly  in  the  practical  arts.  .'Appro- 
priate guidance  and  classroom  situations  are  pictured,  showing 
tlie  working  of  the  new  plan. 

Some  activities  are  shown  in  the  continuation  colleges  which 
provide  an  opportunity  for  education  one  day  out  of  the  week 
from  the  ages  of   16  to   18.    Attendance  at   these  contiiniation 

colleges   is   also   mandatory. 

Committee  Appraisal 

The  film  presents  an  interesting  explanation  of  school 
organization  in  England.  .Appropriate  scenes  from  within  the 
classrooms  illustrate  the  objectives  of  the  various  types  of 
schools.  College  classes  in  comparative  education  will  find 
this  film  a  particularly  useful  one.  Other  classes  in  college 
of  education  and  teachers  groups  generally  will  find  the  tiim 
stimulating  from  the  viewpoint  of  guidance,  curriculum  anc 
adult  education. 
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Wings  to  Ireland 


(Pan  American  World  Airways,  135  K.  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.)  31  minutes,  sound,  color.  Apply  to  producer 
for  rental  sources  and  terms  governing  purchase.  Discus- 
sion  guide    available. 

The  opening  scene  shows  a  Pan-.American  Clipper  in 
flight.  In  the  cabin  of  the  plane  Dick  Dillon  is  writing  a 
letter  to  his  travel  agent  back  in  the  States.  "We  had 
planned  to  stay  in  Ireland  a  few  days,"  writes  Dick.  "But 
we  actually  stayed  two  weeks.  Why?  I'll  tell  you."  Then 
one  hears  Dick  describe  the  adventures  of  the  family — his 
wife   Kay,    his   young   son    Mickey,   and   himself. 

They  land  at  the  airport  in  Shannon,  hire  a  little  car 
and  drive  north  to  Cong  and  the  Ashford  Castle  in  County 
Mayo.  They  stop  at  this  castle,  which  now  has  been  made 
into  a  hotel.  Farther  on  tliey  watch  village  folk,  spinning 
and  weaving  wool  into  brilliantly  colored  homespun.  As 
they  move  on,  they  hear  a  mother  crooning  her  baby  to 
sleep  with  a  Gaelic  lullaby.  The  next  stop  is  the  CIif?s  of 
Moher.  They  travel  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shannon. 
An  old  man  explains  how  several  of  them  go  together  and 
thatch  a  roof  in  a  short  time. 

In  Killarney,  they  see  some  of  tlie  friendly  people  and  some 
beautiful  gardens  containing  a  great  variety  of  blossoms.  In 
the  Kerry  country,  they  take  a  horseback  ride  through  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe.  On  the  trip  back,  they  take  a  boat  through  the 
three  blue  lakes  of  Killarney,  and  Mickey  gets  a  thrill  when 
they  "shoot  the  rapids"'  between  two  of  the  lakes.  Ne.xt  they 
visit  Cork  where  they  hear  a  tiny  Irish  girl  recite  the  poem, 
"Those  Shandon  Bells,"  in  true  dialect.  Just  outside  of  Cork, 
they  visit  Blarney  Castle,  and  Mickey  insists  on  kissing  the 
Blarney   Stone. 

As  they  travel  through  the  plains  of  Tipperary,  they  visit 
the  Rock  of  Cashcl,  the  ancient  cathedral  made  famous  by 
St.  Patrick,  and  a  famous  racing-horse  farm.  Kay  is  per- 
mitted to  make  a  special  wish  when  she  reaches  around  the 
Celtic   Cross  in  the  valley  of  Glendelough. 

In  Dublin  they  see  the  stately  old  mansions  and  Trinity  College 
foiuided  in  1591  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  library  is  the 
beautiful  Book  of  Kells,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  illuminated 
manuscript  writing  in  the  world.  They  visit  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
the  dog  and  the  horse  races  at  Phoenix  Park,  an  exciting 
hurley  match  at  Croke  Park,  and  a  horse  show.  Their  visit 
in  Ireland  is  culminated  by  a  fox  hunt  and  an  Irish  festival. 

Committee  Appraisal 

The  excellent  color  photography  is  used  to  advantage  in  this 
travelogue  film  to  show  the  natural  beauty  and  the  historically 
significant  points  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  lovable  and  cheer- 
ful disposition  of  the  Irish  people.  The  film  should  be  usefuk 
and  interesting  to  groups  studying  the  geography,  history, 
literature,  nnisic  or  art  of  Ireland.  It  is  recommended  for 
use  on  intermediate,   iunior  high  school,  high  school,  and  adult 


Encyclopaedia    Britannica    Films 

Paper-making   from    logs    to   paper   products   is   shown   in 
"Paper." 


Encyclopaedia    Uritannica    Films 

Clean  white  pulp  is  run  through  rollers,  ironed,  and  wound 

on  a  roll  as  "Paper." 
levels.  Also,  because  of  its  warmth  and  general  interest,  the 
film  might  well  be  used  for  program  purposes  in  school  or 
adult  groups.  The  usefulness  of  the  film  for  classroom  pur- 
poses is  somewhat  decreased  because  only  the  beautiful  and 
lovely   side  of  life  is  shown. 

Paper 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois)  10  min.,  sound,  black  and  white. 
Sale  price  $50  less  10%  educational  discount.  Discussion 
guide   available. 

The  film  traces  the  processes  involved  in  making  paper, 
from  the  marking  of  the  tress  to  be  cut  to  the  cutting  of 
sheets  of  paper  into  desired  sizes.  Be.ginning  with  shots  of 
paper  products,  the  film  indicates  that  almost  all  kinds 
of  paper  come  from  trees.  It  then  begins  by  showing 
woodsmen  marking  the  trees,  felling  them,  trimming  the 
branches,  and  dragging  them  out  to  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
.A  gasoline-engine  saw  is  used  to  cut  the  logs  into  short 
lengths. 

In  the  winter,  they  are  drawn  on  sleds  to  the  main  roads 
where  trucks  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  to  the  river.  In 
the  spring  the  river  carries  them  downstream  to  the  paper 
mill.  A  conveyor  carries  the  logs  to  a  machine  which 
takes  off  the  bark.  They  tumble  out  of  this  machine  onto 
a  conveyor  which  takes  them  tc  another  machine  where 
they  are  cut  into  chips.  The  chips  are  then  washed  and 
tossed  on  a  sifter  which  lets  those  of  the  right  size  fall 
through  and  go  on  to  the  pulp  mill.  Here  they  are  placed 
in  an  enormous  tank  like  a  pressure  cooker  and  cooked  in 
an   acid. 

Next  they  go  to  the  bleaching  tank  where  sprays  of 
water  wash  the  pulp.  Samples  of  the  pulp  are  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  such  tests  as  strength  and  reaction  to  the 
paper-making  machine.  The  clean  white  pulp  which  passes 
the  test  goes  into  a  tank  of  chemicals  to  make  it  smooth. 
Next  the  wet  pulp  goes  into  a  paper-making  machine  and 
is  formed  into  a  thin  layer  which  goes  across  a  screen  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  the  fiber  and  draining  the  water. 
The  layer  of  moist  fibers  holds  together  while  it  is  carried 
through   a   series   of  rollers. 

Nearly  a  mile  of  paper  is  mounted  on  each  roll  and 
later  unwound  through  knives  which  cut  sheets  of  the  re- 
eiuired  sizes.  Th?  film  ends  with  commentary  to  the 
eflfect  that  this  paper  from  trees  will  be  made  into  many 
useful  paper  products. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

The  film  relates  in  a  very  clear,  concise,  and  well-organ- 
ized fashion  the  story  of  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The 
close-up  photography  and  moderate  tempo  of  the  film 
greatly  aid  an  understanding  of  the  processes.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  use  by  intermediate  and  junior  high  school 
classes  m  social  studies  and  high  school  journalism  classes 
interested    in    paper-making. 
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Films  That  Meet 
Curriculum  Needs 

ONE  of  tlie  very  first  sessions  at  the  Michigan  Au- 
dio-Visual Conference,  held  in  Detroit,  February 
19-21,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "Films  That 
Meet  Curriculum  Needs."  I  wish  that  I  could  now 
report  on  what  was  said  at  that  meeting.  But  I  can- 
not, because  this  is  being  written  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  that  meeting.  1  can,  however,  set  down  here  a  few 
things  that  I  hope  will  be  said,  and  in  so  doing  will 
refer  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant books  that  has  been  written  in  the  audio-visual 
field. 

Probably  more  time,  talent,  and  money  than  ever 
before  is  now  being  spent  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what  films  will  meet  curriculum  needs.  Motivated 
by  the  successful  u.se  of  pictures  in  the  war  training 
program,  and  stimulated  by  the  prospects  of  the  coming 
visual  era  in  our  schools,  dozens  of  new  film  produc- 
ing companies  have  been  organized  and  older  com- 
panies have  been  lifting  their  sights  with  step])ed-up 
production  schedules.  The  one  ([uestion  for  which  all 
of  these  enterprises  are  seeking  an  answer  is,  "What 
films  are  needed?" 

Every  new  educational  picture  announced  is  some- 
one's specific  answer  to  that  question,  and  the  pro- 
duction plans  of  these  companies  have  been  based  upon 
some  formula  or  rule  of  thumb  for  determining  the 
curriculum  needs.  My  guess  is.  that  for  the  most  part 
these  needs  are  determined  by  gathering  data,  either 
statistically  or  through  subjective  judgments,  on  what 
subjects  are  being  taught  in  what  schools  at  what 
grade  levels.  Then  on  the  basis  of  that  information  a 
film  is  planned  that  will  relate  to  it.  or  at  least  one  that 
will  have  a  title  that  will  match  a  "curriculum  need." 

But  will  this  kind  of  thinking  and  planning  pro- 
duce the  films  that  really  meet  curriculum  needs?  Will 
this  kind  of  planning  produce  the  kind  of  materials  that 
will  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  audio-visual  teaching 
era  that  so  many  of  us  believe  lies  just  ahead? 

Before  stating  a  negative  answer  to  those  two  ques- 
tions, let  me  suggest  one  more  factor  for  consideration. 
The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  a  full-throttled  advance 
in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  is  the  persistence  in 
the  minds  of  most  educators  of  the  fallacious  concept 
that  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  and  other  visual  ma- 
terials are  but  "supplementary  aids"  to  the  curriculum. 
They  conceive  of  these  materials  as  having  only  that 
function ;  they  preview  films  and  evaluate  them  on 
that  basis;  and  purchases  are  made  in  terms  of  il- 
lustrating a  ])articular  course  or  unit  of  study  in  the 
curriculum.  The  need  for  films  to  meet  a  curriculum 
is  too  generally  considered  as  a  need  for  illustrating. 
decorating,  enriching  materials. 

Consequently  there  is  set  up  a  little  production-distri- 
bution-utilization circle  that  so  far  is  insignificant  as 
compared  to  the  great  cycle  of  production  and  utili- 
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zation  that  should  result  when  audio-visual  materials 
are  produced  and  used  as  basic  materials  of  itistruction. 
So  within  this  framework  a  film  producer  produces  a 
"supplementary  aid"  for  an  e.xisting  market  that  is 
interested  in  acquiring  a  "supplementary  aid."  He 
makes,  for  instance,  a  film  on  communication  for  the 
third  grade  and  two  on  water  for  junior  high  general 
science  and  a  film  on  football  for  high  school  use. 
Films  planned  in  this  way.  on  such  a  piece-meal,  spotty 
basis,  can  never  go  very  far  toward  really  meeting 
curriculum  needs. 

What  the  curriculum  needs  is  new  and  better  in- 
structional materials  that  are  planned  in  careful  and 
continuous  sequence ;  that  are  provided  in  sufficient 
quantity  .so  that  whole  study  units  and  whole  courses 
may  be  based  upon  related  visual  materials;  that  are 
produced  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge  outcomes  that  are  expected  from 
curriculum  experience;  and  that  are  planned  and  pro- 
duced using  all  that  is  known  about  how  young  jjeople 
learn  and  also  the  technical  know-how  for  j^roducing  ex- 
cellent motion  jMctures. 

There  are  some  who  look  to  Hollywood  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  educational  motion  picture.  But  those 
who  will  see  the  most.  I  believe,  are  those  who  look 
to  the  experience  and  methods  of  the  textbook  publish- 
ers. They  have  succeeded  in  making  materials  to  fill 
curriculum  needs:  in  fact  they  often  luake  the  cur- 
riculum. The  domination  of  curriculum  content  and 
methods  Iiy  textbook  i)ublishers  can  be  clearly  seen  by 
anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  reading  or 
arithmetic  or  science  program  in  most  any  school  sys- 
tem, r^ublishers  have  built  complete  programs  that  ab- 
solutely govern  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught 
in  many  .school  systems.  Producers  of  audio-visual 
materials  must  also  build  complete  programs  if  thev 
are  to  jiroduce  the  materials  that  meet  curriculum 
needs.  Potentially  they  can  provide  the  basic  ma- 
terials for  instruction  that  will  enal)le  teachers  to  do 
a  far  better  teaching  job  than  ever  before. 

But  don't  misunderstand.  I  like  books.  In  fact, 
in  the  first  paragraph  I  intimated  1  would  even  men- 
tion one  by  name.  It  is  a  book  that  stimulated  much 
that  has  been  written  here.  In  my  opinion  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  significant  book  that  has  been  written 
for  producers  of  audio-visual  materials  and  visual  edu- 
cationists. It  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  studied  by  these 
two  groups,  and  one  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly  by 
anyone  who  has  any  administrational  responsibility  for 
the  use  of  films  in  schools. 

Charlie  Hoban's  "Movies  That  Teach"*  is  a  con- 
tribution that  leads  the  thinking  in  the  educational  film 
field  forward  in  great  strides.  In  seven  brief  and 
readable    chapters    he    has   synthesized    the    total    war 
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time  ex])erience  in  the  use  of  educational  motion  pic- 
tures. With  keen  analytical  ability  he  has  isolated  the 
significant  aspects  of  this  great  program,  and  has  then 
proceeded  to  distill  this  to  fundamental  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  peacetime  civilian  educational  program. 
This  delicate  o])eration  has  been  executed  with  con- 
summate skill. 

School  administrators  and  visual  educationists  will 
want  to  concentrate  their  attentions  upon  chapters  6 
and  7.  "[distribution  and  Film  Library  Service",  and 
"Conditions  of  Good  Use".  But  chajiters  4  and  5. 
".\]jproaches  to  New  Film  Production"  and  "Teach- 
ing Techniques  in  l^ilms"  should  be  must  reading  for 
all  concerned  with  evaluation  and  selection  of  edu- 
cational motion  pictures.  For  some  it  will  be  the 
ready  reference  to  those  ideas  about  what  educational 


films  should  be  that  they  have  always  tried  to  put  into 
words.  For  others  it  will  repre.sent  the  kind  of  sound 
thinking  about  educational  pictures  that  they  .secretly 
wish  was  theirs.  For  many  it  will  he  the  basis  for  new 
and  much  liigher  standards  for  judging  and  evaluating 
educational  motion  pictures. 

Producers  of  eflucational  motion  pictures  who  have 
not  yet  found  all  the  answers  to  the  question  of  what 
films  are  needed  to  meet  curriculum  needs,  may  find 
some  fresh  viewpoints  and  some  vitally  stimulating 
thoughts  in  Iloban's  book.  They  may  find  some  defi- 
nite guides  to  the  production  of  more  useful  films.  It 
may  be  that  the  films  that  will  be  most  successful  in 
meeting  curriculum  needs  are  movies  that  teach. 

*  Hoban,   Charles    F.  Jr.,   "Movies   That   Teach".   New   York. 
Drveicn  Press,  1946. 
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J.\W!iA\i\  once  again  brought  to  New  York  City 
the  Aimual  .Audio-Visual  Aids  Institute.  This 
yearly  meeting  was  held  for  the  third  consecutive  year 
at  the  .American  Museum  of  Natural  History  on  Jan- 
uary 10th  and  11th,  19-17.  For  this  Institute  the  em- 
phasis was  on  motion  pictures,  and  the  many  ways 
in  which  they  are  used  today  as  jjart  of  the  school 
life  of  modern  youth.  The  theme  of  the  Institute  was 
"Methods  and  Techni(|ues  for  the  IVoduction  of 
School-Made  Motion  Pictures." 

Teaching  Films  Preview 

On  Friday  afternoon,  January  10th,  the  first  session 
was  devoted  to  a  preview  showing  of  new  teaching 
films.  The  films  shown  were.  Wings  to  Ireland  (Pan- 
American  Airways),  Building  America's  Houses  (En- 
cycloi^edia  Britannica),  F/o7t'  oj  Electricity  (Young 
.America  Films),  Arranging  the  Tea  Table  (Simmel- 
Meservey),  William  Primrose  (Viking  Films),  and 
Maps  Are  Fun  (Coronet).  This  preview  session  was 
exceptionally  well  attended,  indicating  that  teachers 
realize  the  need  of  previewing  films  before  using  them 
in  schools.  .\  brief  discussion  period  led  by  Dr.  Irene 
F.  Cypher  followed.  It  was  evident  from  the  nature  of 
remarks  and  comments  that  teachers  are  applying  more 
critical  standards  in  their  selection  of  films  and  that 
the  motion  picture  is  receiving  the  consideration  it 
warrants  as  an  effective  tool  of  instruction. 

On  Friday  evening  the  session  was  given  over  to  a 
preview  of  a  new  feature  film  My  Brother  Talks  To 
Horses,  shortly  to  be  released  by  Metro-(joldwyn- 
Mayer.  This  is  a  fantasy  dealing  with  a  small  boy's 
love  for  horses  and  his  rather  uncanny  and  short-lived 
ability  to  "talk"  to  them.  "Butch"  Jenkins,  the  popular 
young  freckle-faced  actor,  has  the  leading  role,  and  the 
film  is  one  which  could  be  recommended  for  audiences 


of  all  ages.  It  is  filled  with  laugh-provoking  scenes, 
but  in  its  role  of  fantasy  deals  cleverly  with  a  niuiiber 
of  near-serious  situations.  The  entire  presentation  is 
quite  refreshing,  and  the  direction  and  photography  ex- 
cellent. 

Saturday  Panel  Programs 

The  highlight  of  interest  for  the  Saturday  morning 
])rograni  was  the  com])etition  for  the  museum  "Oscar." 
.At  the  1946  Institute  the  following  announcement  was 
made :  "The  American  Mu.seum  of  Natural  History  is 
going  to  let  school  film  makers  'compete  for  a  special 
"Oscar"  designed  by  artists  at  the  Museum.  The 
competition  will  be  ojien  to  all  schools.  Y'our  film 
must  be  100  feet  long  or  less.  It  nuist  be  planned 
and  produced  by  pupils.  To  enter  the  competition  a 
film    must   be    sent    to    Dr.    Crace    F.    Ramsey   at    the 


Miss    Esther    Katz,   George   Washington   High   School   re 
ceives  "Oscar"  award  for  best  school-made  motion  picture. 
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Museum  by  December  15,  1946.  and  a  selection  of  five 
will  be  made  for  the  showing  at  the  Institute  meeting 
next  January,  1947.  The  audience  will  make  the 
choice  of  the  winning  film.  The  'Oscar'  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  winner." 

This  contest  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  Wheat 
of  George  Washington  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Museum  was  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  nature  of  the  contest,  letters  announcing  it  were 
sent  to  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Students 
in  many  schools  today  are  keenly  interested  in  making 
motion  pictures.  Despite  the  difficulties  still  attendant 
upon  securing  film,  hazards  encountered  in  having 
film  processed,  and  changing  personnel  in  faculty  super- 
vision, a  number  of  entries  were  received. 

Five  films  were  selected  for  showing  at  the  January 
11th  session  by  a  panel  of  judges  consisting  of  Maurice 
U.  .•\mes,  Alfred  D.  Beck,  and  Rita  Hochheimer,  all 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  Thomas 
Brandon  of  Brandon  Films.  Irene  F.  Cypher  of  New 
York  University,  John  J.  Jenkins  of  Bronxville  Public 
Schools,  and  Grace  F.  Ramsey  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  fir.st  program  item  was  a 
demonstration  of  lighting  techniques  for  amateur  ])ho- 
tography  by  Leo  J.  Heffernan.  Mr.  Heflfernan  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Amateur  Cinematographers  League  and 
maker  of  numerous  amateur  films.  His  demonstration 
was  practical  and  valuable  for  the  amateur  photogra- 
pher and  particularly  appropriate  for  the  audience 
which  had  gathered  to  see  what  student  amateur  cine- 
matographers could  produce. 

Then  came  the  Big  Event!  The  five  films  se- 
lected for  the  competition  were  shown,  without  com- 
ment, and  the  audience  supplied  with  ballots  on  which 
to  indicate  their  choice  for  winner.  The  films  shown 
were 

1.  The  Pirates  Come  to  Monroe,  from  James  Mon- 
roe H.  S.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

2.  Money  Magic,  from  Abr.  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

3.  Introduction  to  Poetrx,  from  Geo.  Washington  H. 
S.,  N..  Y.  C. 

4.  Life  in  Colonial  AVw  England,  from  Everett  Voc. 
H.  S..  Everett,  Mass. 

5.  Em  pilosis  on  Science,  from  Geo.  Washington  H. 
-     S.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Kennedy,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  who  served  as  Chairman 
of  this  session,  read  to  the  audience  the  letter  outlining 
the  competition  and  called  attention  to  points  which 
the  judges  wished  to  have  kept  in  mind  in  voting, 
namely:  1.  Photography  (composition,  lighting,  focus- 
ing, titling  or  narration) — 2.  Story  (central  theme, 
continuity,  imagination,  direction) — 3.  Interest  Value 
(to  pupils  of  school  making  film,  to  pupils  of  any 
school,  to  non-school  audience). 

While  the  votes  were  being  counted  students  and 
faculty  advisors  who  participated  in  the  competition 
told  of  some  of  the  problems  encountered  while  making 
the  pictures.  It  was  plainly  apparent  that  all  shared 
a  common  enthusiasm  for  film-making,  and  all  lielieved 


it  a  worthwhile  activity  to  include  as  a'  part  of  life  and 
training  in  school. 

Then,  at  last  the  announcement !  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  the  award  for  first  place  was  given  to 
Emphasis  on  Science  made  by  the  Arista  Film  Com- 
mittee of  George  Washington  High  School.  New  York 
City.  This  production,  in  color,  showed  students  par- 
ticipating in  various  activities  and  experiments  as  part 
of  their  training  in  science  classes.  The  photography 
was  excellent,  the  study  well  planned  and  carried  out 
and  the  final  picture  as  a  whole  interesting  to  students 
and  adults  alike. 

Mr.  \\'ayne  M.  F'aunce.  Vice-Director  of  the  Mu- 
seum, then  presented  the  "Oscar"  to  Miss  Esther  Katz, 
representative  from  George  Washington  High  School. 
The  award  was  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  plaque  depic- 
ting an  eagle  on  a  rock  and  was  ])rei)ared  by  Ludwig 
Ferraglio,  sculptor  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

To  shov\-  what  the  student  amateur  producers  might 
strive  to  imitate  in  the  future,  the  j^rize  winning  film 
in  the  .\mateur  Cinematographers  contest  for  1946 
was  then  shown.  It  was  titled  "Hail  British  Colum- 
bia" and  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Heffernan  who  bad 
given  the  demonstration  of  lighting  techniques. 

General  Session 

An  informal  buft'et  luncheon  was  served  in  the  'Slu- 
seuni  and  then  the  afternoon  session  met  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Charles  Russell,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Museum.  The  first 
speaker,  Mr.  Roger  Albright.  Director  of  Educational 
Services  for  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, gave  a  talk  on  "The  Motion  Picture  Industry  Looks 
at  Education."  He  recounted  some  of  the  experiences 
of  the  motion  picture  industry  when  pictures  were  first 
made  for  educational  groups.  He  then  told  of  new 
developments  in  this  field  today  and  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  modern  producer  of  16  mm  motion  pictures 
for  educational  use.  The  second  speaker  was  Mr. 
Gardner  Hart.  Director.  Commission  on  Motion  Pic- 
tures for  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Mr. 
Hart  gave  a  description  of  the  experiments  being  con- 
ducted by  his  group.  These  experiments  are  l)eing  made 
to  find  out  what  should  be  included  in  training  films  and 
whether  such  films  are  to  be  used  for  introducing  and 
stimulating  new  learning  material,  in  presenting  new 
matter  or  in  summarizing  it.  Mr.  Hart  emphasized 
the  importance  to  the  instructor,  when  selecting  films, 
of  knowing  which  of  these  factors  he  wishes  a  film  to 
accomplish. 

The  1947  Institute  was  well  attended  and  from  au- 
dience comments  and  reactions  overheard  at  the  vari- 
ous sessions,  was  a  worthwhile  meeting.  Interest  is 
indeed  great  in  audio-visual  instruction  today,  and  edu- 
cational workers  need  to  get  together  to  discuss  and 
consider  their  problems.  What  is  needed  is  prac- 
tical examples  of  how  to  use  these  materials  in  teach- 
ing situations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  1948  the 
Institute  will  afford  still  further  opportunity  for  such 
consideration  and  discussion. 
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A  Job  for  the  P.  F.  C. 


THE  Protestant  Film  Commission  can  hit  pay-dirt 
if  it  will  help  the  churches  in  their  study  of  China 
next  year.  While  it  talks  of  wonderful  things  to  come, 
the  P.F.C.  ought  to  roll  up  its  sleeves  and  pitch  into 
a  joh  which,  if  well  done,  will  help  it  earn  the  support 
it  wants  for  larger  things. 

What  is  this  job?  It  has  several  angles.  The  first 
is  the  rounding  up  of  the  best  films  and  other  visual 
materials  on  China  now  in  existence.  These  ma- 
terials should  be  edited,  duplicated,  and  gotten  out  to 
the  distributors  who  will  serve  the  local  churches  across 
the  country. 

The  second  angle  is  the  production  of  new  materials. 
The  churches  need  a  good  film  on  China.  Present 
films  are  not  adequate.  A  new  film  is  needed  for  the 
church-wide  study  of  China.  It  need  not  be  a  sound 
film.  It  can  be  a  silent  film,  well  structured  pictorially, 
and  soundly  titled.  It  should  have  a  utilization  guide, 
adjusted  to  several  kinds  of  objectives  and  to  several 
age  levels.  If  a  sound  version  could  be  aflforded,  it 
would  increase  the  demand  very  greatly. 

This  film  should  be  new.  It  should  be  shtt  in  China. 
Its  general  contents,  scope,  angle,  scenario  should  be 
thought  out  and  developed  in  detail  through  cooperative 
thinking  here.  A  carefully  instructed  crew  of  first- 
rate  cameramen  could  be  sent  to  do  the  shooting. 

This  film  need  not  be  in  color.  However,  money 
for  color  will  pay  greater  dividends  in  utilization  than 
money  for  sound — if  it  is  a  case  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these. 

The  P.F.C.  should  ascertain  the  number  of  prints 
needed  to  supply  the  religious  film  libraries,  denomi- 
national and  independent  distributors.  These  prints 
should  be  sold  outright.  The  price  should  be  just 
high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  with  a 
little  margin.  Hundreds  of  these  piints  should  be  sold. 
Many  local  distributors  will  need  to  stock  several 
prints,  and  will  do  so  if  the  cost  is  kept  to  the  point 
where  a  reasonable  number  of  rentals  will  meet  it. 

If  the  denominations,  the  mission  councils,  the  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement,  and  all  earnest  Chris- 
tians want  China  studied  next  year,  they  should  turn 
no7v  to  their  agency,  The  P.F.C,  and  commission  it 
to  do  the  job  of  organizing  and  producing  the  basic 
visual  materials  to  undergird  this  study.  IK  visually- 
minded  church  will  want  more  than  textbooks,  and 
it  will  begin  to  ask  why  the  P.F.C.  does  not  get  under- 
way. 

the  third  job  for  the  P.F.C.  (or  the  Religious  Mini 
Association)  is  the  compiling  and  publishing  of  a  com- 
prehensive guide  to  the  existing  visual  resources  for 
the  mission  study  themes  for  1947-1948.  This  booklet 
should   carry  utilization   suggestions  on  a  few  of  the 


visual  aids  of  superior  value  to  the  study,  and  these 
suggestions  should  be  jiractical  and  adjusted  to  several 
kinds  of  churches,  groups,  and  purposes.  This  visual 
resource  book  should  be  made  widely  available  through 
the  distribution  channels  of  the  Protestant  enterprise. 
In  visual  education,  church  cooperation  must  move 
from  the  talk  stage  to  action.  The  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. Here  is  just  the  job  for  the  P.F.C.  In  doing  it 
well,  both  it  and  the  churches  will  be  ready  for  larger 
things. 

Why  T.F.C.  Films  Are  Not  Available 
to  the  Churches 

(.^n  authoritative  statement  giving  the  basic  facts  on  the 
negotiations  between  the  International  Coinicil  of  Religious 
Education    and   Teaching    Films   Custodians. — Editor) 

WHY  are  T.F.C.  films  not  available  to  the 
churches?  A  rumor,  in  wide  circulation,  places 
the  blame  upon  the  International  Council  and  I  think 
that  the  truth  should  be  stated.  There  is  no  better 
medium  for  this  than  the  pages  of  Educational 
Screen. 

The  rumor  seems  to  attachblame  to  the  International 
Council  for  the  fact  that  filius  controlled  by  T.F.C, 
including  the  Human  Relations  Series,  are  not  now 
available  for  church  use.  This  rumor  grows  out  of  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  what  was  at  that  time  the  "Hays  Organization". 

Two  years  or  more  ago,  in  my  dual  capacity  of 
Director  of  the  Council's  Department  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Film 
.Association,  I  approached  Mr.  Roger"  .-Mbright  of 
T.F.C.  with  the  pro])o.sal  that  they  make  their  films 
available  to  the  churches  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
were  being  distributed  to  the  schools,  and  that  we  be 
permitted  to  list  them  in  the  R.F.A.  catalogue. 

Mr.  Albright  expressed  interest  in  the  possibility  but 
stated  quite  positively  that  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  because  the  major  producers  were  de- 
l)endent  upon  the  theatrical  exhibitors  for  their  bread 
and  butter  and  that  to  release  their  films  for  church 
use  might  easily  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  exhibitors 
to  a  point  where  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  producers. 
The  basis  for  this  antagonism  seemed  to  be  that  the 
exhibitors  would  feel  that  the  churches  showing  films 
free  of  charge  would  be  offering  unfair  competition. 

My  own  point  of  view  was  that  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  used  to  forward  a  more  understanding  re- 
lationship between  the  churches  and  the  theatrical  in- 
dustry, since  the  churches  would  be  more  inclined  to 
support  good  films  instead  of  merely  damning  the  bad 
ones. 

The  net  result  of  our  discussion  was  that  Mr.  .-\1- 
bright  sugge.sted  that,  when  Dr.  Roy  G.  Ross  of  the 
International  Council  next  came  to  New  York,  the 
three  of  us  get  together  and  discuss  po.ssibilities. 
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The  meeting  with  Dr.  Ross  resulted  in  agreement 
that  the  Council  would  make  a  proposal  to  the  Hays 
Organization  requesting  a  selected  group  of  films  to  be 
provided  free  of  charge  by  T.F.C.  and  for  use  in  an 
experiment  to  be  conducted  by  the  Council.  The  ex- 
periment was  to  cover  a  two  year  period  with  a  limited 
number  of  churches,  and  was  intended  to  indicate  the 
value  of  these  films  in  Christian  education  when  care- 
fully integrated  with  the  curriculum.  The  experiment 
was  predicated  upon  the  Council's  ability  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  and  personnel  to  conduct  and  supervise 
it. 

The  Council  made  the  proposal  and  the  Hays  Or- 
ganization accepted  it.  During  the  succeeding  months 
the  experiment  was  discussed  at  considerable  length 
by  the  stafi^  of  the  Council.  The  big  question  was  where 
to  secure  the  funds  and  the  personnel.  The  question 
was  also  raised  as  to  whether  at  that  late  day  the 
value  of  films  for  Christian  education  needed  to  be 
proved — if  not,  then  the  value  of  the  experiment  would 
be  limited  chiefly  to  determining  the  worth  of  these 
particular  films. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  fact  that  the  agency 
controlling  the  films  would  be  the  one  to  profit  fi- 
nancially if  they  proved  to  be  widely  acceptable.  Dr. 
Ross  asked  the  Hays  Organization  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  finance  the  experiment,  as  they  had  previously 
financed  the  experiment  in  the  public  schools  with  the 
Human  Relations  Series  under  Dr.  Alice  Kelleher. 
This  request  was  turned  down  in  no  uncertain  terms 
and  word  went  out  from  the  Hays  office  to  the  eflfect 
that  the  Council  "had  a  nerve"  to  make  such  a  request. 

The  Council  then  gave  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bility of  conducting  the  experiment  on  a  modified  basis 
which  would  not  require  such  rigorous  supervision  and 
which  would  at  the  same  time  make  the  films  available 
to  all  churches  willing  to  abide  by  the  regulations  set 
up  by  T.F.C.  and  willing  to  submit  reports  on  their  use 
to  specified  persons.  It  was  thought  that  on  such  a  basis. 
Dr.  Mary  Leigh  Palmer,  Associate  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  and  Dr.  Gerald  Knoff,  Associate  General 
Secretary,  might  have  sufficient  time  to  supervise  the 
experiment. 

In  July  1945  Dr.  Knofif,  Dr.  Palmer,  and  I  met 
with  Mr.  Albright  to  discuss  this  matter.  Everything 
progressed  favorably  until  this  question  was  raised : 
"In  view  of  the  present  restrictions  on  the  films,  what 
assurance  have  we  that  they  will  be  made  available  to 
the  churches  even  if  the  experiment  proves  favorable?" 
To  this  question,  Mr.  Albright  responded  that  he  could 
give  us  no  such  assurance. 

This  reply  came  as  something  of  a  shock  to  the 
three  of  us.  In  later  discussion  we  faced  these  facts : 
WjB  have  no  assurance  that  the  films  will  be  available 
to  the  churches ;  the  exjjeriment  will  he  costly  in  both 
time  and  money ;  we  already  have  plenty  of  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  films  in  the  church  program ; 
the  T.F.C.  films  are  getting  older  and  older,  a  good 
many  of  them  already  being  older  than  we  want  to  use. 

All  things  considered,  it  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  go  through  with  the  experiment.  Unfortunately  for 
the  cause  of  good  relations  with  the  Hays  Office,  at 
this  point  a  misunderstanding  developed.  Dr.  Ross 
thought  Dr.   Knoff  had  written   Mr.   Albright   of  the 


decision  to  drop  the  experiment  and  Dr.  Knoff  thought 
Dr.  Ross  had  written.  As  a  result  it  was  nearly  a 
year  before  Mr.  Albright  had  been  officially  informed 
of  the  decision,  although  he  had  the  information  in- 
formally from  me  much  earlier. 

In  any  event,  when  you  hear  the  rumor  that  the 
Council  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  T.F.C.  films 
available  to  the  churches  but  failed  to  do  so,  you  can 
now  see  why. 

WILLIAM  L.  ROGERS,  Ex.  Secy. 
Religious  Film  Association 

A  Movie  Situation  Solved 

By  The  Reverend  WILLIAM  F.  EDGE 

People's    Congreeational    Christian    Church 
Dover,  Delaware 

OUR  jjroblem  was  an  old  one.  We  tried  to  find 
a  new  answer  and  one  that  would  work.  It  con- 
cerned the  Saturday  movies  in  our  little  town  ( Dover, 
Delaware)  of  some  6,000  people. 

The  best  movies  were  shown  during  the  week.  The 
local  citizens  attended  then.  But,  Saturday  was  an- 
other story.  It  was  the  day  when  the  country  and 
cross-roads  people  came  to  town  to  do  their  shopping, 
discuss  the  condition  of  the  markets,  and  go  to  the 
movies.  Just  being  in  town  put  people  in  a  festive 
mood.  The  theaters  were  packed.  The  managers 
felt  that  this  audience  would  not  be  very  critical.  They 
thought  "rufl'  and  rugged"  necessary  for  this  Satur- 
day audience.  Lassie  Come  Home  would  be  good  diet 
for  the  local  sophisticates,  but  on  Saturday  it  would 
have  to  be  murder,  rape,  and  crime.  Furthermore,  it 
was  a  lot  cheaper  to  run  this  kind  of  show.  After  all. 
why  waste  money ! 

To  make  this  situation  more  deplorable,  Saturday 
was  the  day  when  children  could  and  did  attend  the 
theaters.  Parents  could  not  let  them  go  during  the 
week  because  it  would  interfere  with  school  work.  They 
coilld  allow  them  to  go  on  Saturday  afternoon,  but 
many  parents  were  unhappy  about  the  type  of  film 
they  were  obliged  to  see. 

The  theater  managers  were  approached.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  any 
radical  changes  in  their  programs.  They  gave  the 
old  excuses  about  "bookings",  "audience  reactions", 
and  the  "added  costs"  of  highly  selected  programs. 

The  Plan  of  Operation 

Something  had  to  be  done.  Parents  were  getting 
angry.  .\  meeting  of  the  department  of  visual  aids 
of  our  church  was  called.  I  consulted  the  chairman 
prior  to  the  meeting,  presented  to  his  committee  the 
problems  which  faced  us,  and  offered  a  plan  which 
I  considered  workable.  We  agreed  that  it  should  be 
tried  at  once. 

We  chose  sixteen  of  the  best  movies  available  in 
16  mm  sound — eight*  were  first  choices  and  eight 
second  choices.  The  chairman  of  the  department  was 
authorized  to  secure  the  pictures.  We  chose  eight 
consecutive  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  winter 
months  as  the  time  for  our  programs.  We  called 
the  project  "The  People's  Church  Cinema  Club". 

Would  it  succeed  financially?  We  had  no  way  of 
knowing.     W^e  were  anxious  to  render  service  to  the 
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community  and  the  churches,  yet  we  did  not  have  the 
funds,  at  that  time,  to  underwrite  the  entire  series. 
We  felt  reasonahly  sure  that  the  initial  programs  would 
he  well  attended.  What  about  the  rest?  Would  at- 
tendance grow,  or  would  it  drop?  Would  the  young 
people  come  to  a  "church  theatre"? 

In  order  to  be  financially  secure,  we  decided  that  ad- 
mission should  be  on  a  membership  basis.  For  $1.25, 
tax  included,  anyone  could  become  a  member  of  the 
"Cinema  Club"  and  that  membership  would  entitle 
them  to  eight  complete  Saturday  matinees. 

A  list  of  all  the  members  of  the  various  Sunday 
schools  in  the  town  was  secured  from  the  ministers.  A 
letter  explaining  the  program  in  detail  was  sent  to 
each  parent.  Included  in  the  letter  was  a  mimeo- 
graphed brochure  describing  each  picture  to  be  shown, 
a  "Cinema  Club''  membership  application  form,  and  an 
addressed  return  envelope.  Parents  were  requested  to 
return  the  application,  together  with  the  $1.25  for  each 
membership  purchased. 

In  a  few  days  the  applications  began  to  pour  in. 
The  membership  tickets  were  mailed  out  immediately. 
By  the  first  "show"  enough  memberships  had  been  sold 
to  finance  the  entire  series. 

Committee    Takes    Over 

The  department  of  visual  aids  of  People's  Church 
handled  all  the  details  of  the  program.  It  ordered  the 
films,  and  took  care  of  the  small  details.  What  were 
the  programs  like  ?  Usually  two  cartoons,  plus  a  short 
(comedy)  and  a  full-length  feature.  The  pictures 
were  projected  from  a  fire-proof  booth  in  the  balcony 
of  a  large  and  comfortable  room  in  the  parish  house. 
The  10  X  14  electrically  beaded  screen  was  controlled 
from  the  projection  room.  Spot  announcements  over 
the  public  address  system  held  the  attention  of  the 
audience  during  reel  changes.  Young  people  often 
did  the  announcing.  Everything  possible  was  done  to 
make  the  program  as  smooth  and  snappy  as  the  average 
commercial  theatre. 

From  the  very  first  show  the  program  "clicked". 
Our  attendance  grew.  Those  who  held  off  the  first 
week  came  the  second.  Every  week  additional  mem- 
bership tickets  were  sold — after  the  fourth  show 
at  half  price.  Guests  were  admitted  on  a  straight  25 
cent  admission.  One  day  a  little  boy  brought  his  15 
birthday  party  guests  to  the  "Cinema  Club"  as  a  part 
of  his  celebration. 

Membership  tickets  were  punched  as  the  holder 
entered  the  theatre.  This  minimized  crowding.  We 
had  no  discipline  problems,  and  no  casualties  of  any 
kind.  The  age  range  of  the  audiences  was  very  wide. 
Many  parents  came  with  their  children.  Grandparents, 
too,  were  there.  Every  one  seemed  delighted  with 
the  programs.  In  eight  weeks  the  aggregate  attendance 
was  over  1500.  A  small  profit  was  realized  and  set 
aside  for  the  next  series. 

Parents  wrote  to  the  church  expressing  gratitude. 
One  mother  wrote:  "I  think  your  Club  was  a  splen- 
did means  of  entertainment.  Jeanette's  Saturday  af- 
ternoons were  looked  forward  to  with  enjoyment,  and 
I  know  she  will  be  glad  when  you  start  again  in  the 
fall."  Another  parent  wrote:  "1  think  the  Cinema 
Club  a  wonderful  thing." 


Happy  Ending 

The  ending  is  happy !  The  venture  succeeded  as 
a  project,  and  it  brought  about  the  solution  to  our 
problem.  The  local  theaters  were  aware  of  our  success, 
and  they  c|uickly  saw  that  we  had  the  support  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  parents  of  the  community.  We 
had  created  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  will  for  our 
project.  We  had  made  a  positive  and  bold  step,  and 
the  parents  and  the  children  had  responded.  The  man- 
agers saw  that  they  were  open  for  criticism  for  not  hav- 
ing done  the  thing  themselves.  After  all,  that  was 
their  business.  Instead,  the  church  took  the  initiative 
and  provided  good  movies.  The  parents  were  willing 
to  invest  their  money  in  our  project.  The  managers 
knew  that  we  could  continue  what  we  had  so  success- 
fully started. 

Now  the  theaters  made  a  move.  During  the  summer 
they  organized  a  "Matinee  Club".  They  invested  time 
and  money — a  lot  of  money  for  people  who  had  said 
that  it  would  cost  too  much — and  seriously  undertook 
to  build  a  Saturday  matinee  for  youth.  The  results 
have  been  good.  The  managers  asked  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  clergy  and  the  churches. 

If  for  any  reason  the  theaters  slacken  up,  or  revert  to 
the  old  Saturday  routine,  we  will  put  the  Cinema  Club 
into  operation  again.  Obviously,  the  church  should  not 
be  in  the  movie  business,  but  it  must  be  alert  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  community. 


*  Captain  Fury,  High  School,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Wee  Willie 
Winkle,  The  Mark  of  Zorro,  Stanley  and  Livingston,  The 
Adventures  of  Chico,  How  Green  Was  My  Valley. 


Audience  Seating 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harry  Q.  Packer,  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, after  visiting  many  churches,  that  "assistance  is 
most  needed  in  simple  things  such  as  projector  and 
screen  placement,  proper  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
above  all,  the  follow-through  or  assimilation  of  the 
visual  presentation." 

We  agree  with  him.  His  observation  about  the 
churches  is  correct.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
situation,  It  is  found  in  the  schools,' too.  Many  chil- 
dren sit  at  their  desks  before  beaded  screens  at  far 
too  wide  an  angle.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
condition.     The  textbook-teacher  in  both   church  and 


The    auditorium     is     ready     for    the     audience. 
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school  overlooks  the  need  for  the  positive  control  of 
all  physical  factors  in  visual  teaching.  In  other  in- 
stances she  does  not  know  what  to  do. 

Take  the  seating  of  the  group :  In  auditory  teaching 
(hecause  of  the  nature  of  sound)  little  attention  needs 
to  be  paid  to  the  seating  pattern.  It  can  be  scattered 
and  haphazard,  provided  all  are  within  ear-shot.  Not 
so  in  seating  for  visual  programs.  Here,  (because  of 
the  nature  of  light)  the  teacher  must  exercise  a  positive 
control  over  the  seating  pattern  or  too  many  of  the 
group  will  he  sitting  in  poor  viewing  areas. 

This  control  can  be  exercised  in  several  ways.  In 
rooms  having  movable  furniture,  the  usual  situation  in 
the  church  school,  it  can  be  placed  in  the  proper  pattern 
before  the  customers  arrive  (and  re-arrangement  by 
them  can  be  resisted!).  Where  the  furniture  is  fixed, 
as  with  church  pews  and  school  desks,  the  leader  can 
mark  off  with  chalk,  tape,  or  string  the  areas  outside 
the  favorable  viewing  space.  Some  churches  have 
placed  an  inconspicuous  white  tab  on  the  top  of  pews 
to  mark  the  outside  limits.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the 
usher.  In  departmental  Sunday  school  rooms  a  thin 
white  line  can  be  painted  on  floors  as  a  guide  to  janitors 
in  setting  up  for  visual  aid  programs. 

A  special  problem  is  encountered  when  a  dinner 
group  is  to  re-assemble  in  the  same  room  for  a  visual 
program  after  the  tables  have  been  removed.  Here  the 
best  control  is  to  mark  on  the  floor  with  chalk  the  out- 
side limits,  not  more  than  35%  from  the  axis  of  pro- 
jection, asking  the  group  to  stay  within  the  markings. 
Otherwise,  the  group  will  fan-out  and  fi  of  it  will  be 
too  close  and  at  too  wide  an  angle  for  good  seeing. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  room  set  up  on 
the  "V"  pattern.  It  keeps  the  maximum  number  in 
the  "good"  area.  Here,  there  are  six  chairs  in  the 
first  row,  eight  in  the  next,  ten  in  the  next  and  .so 
on.  All  chairs  are  within  an  acceptable  angle  of 
vision  for  a  beaded  screen.  Unless  chairs  are  "trimmed 
off"  in  the  front  rows,  the  audience  will  gravitate  to 
the  front,  sitting  to  the  extreme  right  and  left,  (and  a 
few  isolationists  will  drag  in  other  chairs  and  sit  even 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  crowd !) 

Seating  is  only  one  of  the  physical  factors  which 
must  be  positively  controlled  in  audio-visual  programs 
in  church  and  school.  Teachers  may  shy  at  this  role 
of  chief  usher,  but  they  must  either  play  it  or  delegate 
the  job.     It  is  too  important  to  be  ignored. 

(Other  factors  will  be  similarly  discussed  in 
future  issues. — The  C.D.  Editor.) 

The   Bible   Society   Films 

Three  20-minute  sound  films  in  black  and  white. 
The  Nativity,  The  Woman  of  Samaria,  The  Parable 
of  The  Sower,  were  produced  by  Anson  Bond  and  The 
American  Bible  Society  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1946,  and  are  now  available  through  the  Religious 
Film  Association  and  the  regional  offices  of  the  A.B.S. 

Public  previews  of  these  films  for  interested  church 
workers  are  being  held  in  some  of  the  principal  cities 
across  the  country.  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  preview 
was  held  on  December  12th  with  upward  of  100  pas- 
tors, directors  of  religious  education,  and  laymen  pres- 
ent. 


While  the.se  three  films  will  be  considered  "good" 
by  many  users,  an  objective  evaluation  of  them  against 
almost  any  sound  film  criteria  will  give  them  a  very 
low  rating  on  all  counts.  In  conception  they  are  not 
clear-cut.  (There  is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  a 
truly  good  film  can  be  made  over  the  limited  pattern 
adopted  by  the  .V.B.S.  as  being  within  the  conditions 
of  its  charter.) 

They  have  no  technical  excellence  to  commend  them. 
In  casting,  in  costuming,  in  staging,  in  pictorial  con- 
tinuity, in  acting  (pantomime  with  narration  of  the  rele- 
vant biblical  text)  each  one  is  weak.  There  is  over- 
acting. Some  sequences  are  unintelligible,  like  those 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 
There  is  staginess,  as  in  the  sequence  showing  Jesus 
entering  and  speaking  from  the  boat  (which  was  in 
the  water  but  not  floating  on  it.) 

The  musical  content  of  the  sound  track  is  poor  and 
uninspired  in  selection,  and  loud  and  inartistic  in  ex- 
ecution. (If  the  pictorial  continuity  is  full  of  meaning, 
why  not  have  a  few  stretches  of  silence  between  the 
Scripture  passages?) 

In  a  day  when  the  church  should  be  cooperatively 
developing  rigid  criteria  of  the  highest  order  for  the 
producers  of  its  religious  films  to  meet,  it  is  very  dis- 
appointing to  see  a  church  agency  collaborate  in  the 
production  of  films  which  meet  no  filmic  or  artistic 
criteria.  The  church  will  not  applaud  mediocrity  even 
if  the  scarcity  of  excellent  films  compels  its  acceptance 
for  a  time. 

The  foregoing  is  the  sincere  and  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  following  pre\ievvers :  Mildred  Xeumeister. 
Ardath  Stumpfe,  Julia  Totten.  The  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
William  Brown,  and  William  S.  Hockman. 

South   Georgia   Workshop 

According  to  Rev.  Bird  Yarbrough.  Eastman,  Geor- 
gia, the  South  Georgia  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  will  hold  a  workshop  in  visual  education  on 
March  ,?  and  4.  Mr.  Yarbrough  attended  the  First 
International  Workshop  in  Visual  Education  in  19-14 
at  North  Park  College,  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  his 
conference. 

United   Church   of   Canada 
To  Make   China   Film 

The  committee  on  missionary  education  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  is  sending  two  of  its  executives,  Rev. 
A.  C.  Moorhouse  and  Dr.  K.  J.  Beaton,  to  China  to 
shoot  the  material  for  several  16mm  motion  pictures. 
Having  secured  a  great  deal  of  technical  know-how 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  having  collaborated  in 
the  production  of  one  excellent  film.  Western  Hands 
Arc  Sure,  this  team  should  bring  back  highly  useful 
materials. 

Lent  and   Easter  Preview 

Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Church 
Federation  and  Church  School  Pictures,  Inc.,  an  af- 
ternoon and  evening  preview  of  visual  materials  for 
use  by  the  churches  during  Lent  and  at  Easter  was 
held  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  on  February  4th, 
with  more  than  100  in  attendance. 
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MODEL   "30-D"   PROJECTOR 

New  in  many  ways,  this  Ampro  Dual  Slide  Projector 
offers  the  latest  improvements  in  strip  film  and  slide  projection. 

Curved  film  guideways  guide  the  strip  film  in  exact  position  for 
crisp,  brilliant  screen  images.  Automatic  snap-action,  self-centering  slide  carrier 
assures  perfect  focus  every  time... with  one-hand  operation.  Positive,  quick-tilting... 

true,  brilliant  color  and  sharp,  clear  black-and-white  reproduction... convenient 
lift-off  carrying  case... these  and  many  other  features  make  this  outstanding 

dual-purpose  projector  ideal  for  home,  school,  church  or  industry. 


Ti^tite  ^1  ^OlCul(Vl^ — Send  today  for 
illustrated  circulars  giving  full  details,  specifications 
and  prices  on  the  Ampro  Model  30-A  and 
the  Ampro  Dual  Model  30-D  Slide  Projectors. 

AMPRO     CORPORATION 

Chicago  18,  Illinois 


Also 

New  Ampro 

Model'SO-A"  Projector 
for  Tx  r  Slides 


•  Many  new 

improvements 

including  Automatic 

snap-action, 

self-centering  slide 

changer...  brilliant 

300  watt  tigtit... ample 

heat  dissipation . . .  pointer 

aperture  ...  and   numerous  other 

features  that  make  for  brilliant 

projection  of  color  and 

black-and-white   slides. 


M/m 


'"""•'•o'-riin 


Sihn 
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^/^tora 


A  Genera/ 

Precision  Equipment 

Corporation  Subsidiary 
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Educational  Scree?! 


The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


Evaluative  Understanding  Through  Films 


Dr.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Head,   Department   of  Educalinn 

Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


THE  use  of  films  for  international  understanding 
is  entering  a  new  phase,  a  phase  which  we  might 
describe  as  evaluative  understanding  through  films. 
This  evaluative  factor  involves  both  tlit  film  itself  and 
the  problem  of  people  with  which  the  film  is  concerned. 
It  places  greater  responsibility  on  the  producer,  the 
distributor,  and  upon  teachers  and  others  who  occupy 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  use  of  the  film  for  inter- 
national understanding. 

\\'ar-time  problems  and  conditions  gave  great  ini- 
]:)etus  to  the  development  and  use  of  the  film  for  inter- 
national understanding.  Certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  objectives,  structure,  and  utilization  were  de- 
veloped. But  the  type  of  understanding  which  was 
aimed  at  was  relatively  simple.  It  sought  to  sort  out 
our  friends  from  our  enemies  among  nations,  to  build 
up  the  unity  and  morale  of  those  who  were  for  us  and 
to  encourage  the  defeat  of  those  who  were  against  us. 
It  emphasized  the  common  principles  for  which  we 
were  fighting  and  the  contribution  which  each  nation 
or  group  .was  making  to  the  common  cause.  It  focused 
attention  upon  the  common  human  attributes,  regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  creed,  which  made  us  brothers  and 
co-workers  in  the  great  forward  march  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  and  nations  in  a  common  cause.  Such 
fundamental  understandings  were  basic  to  our  cause 
and  strengthened  our  success.  They  still  are  the  ol)- 
jectives  of  many  films  currently  being  used  to  promote 
international  understanding. 

Rut  we  should  not  be  unaware  of  the  growing  emer- 
gence of  another  type  of  film  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs.  On  the  surface,  this  type  may  seem  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  simple  principles  of  world  understanding. 
But  anything  more  than  casual  examination  rapidly  re- 
veals that  its  aim  is  international  promotion  rather  than 
international  understanding.  It  is  concerned  with  in- 
ternational competition  more  than  it  is  with  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Even  though  its  story  may  be 
couched  in  terms  of  international  understanding,  its 
aim  is  to  promote  the  ambitions  and  interests — eco- 
nomic, political,  or  otherwise — of  some  particular 
group.  International  understanding  is  involved  only 
in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  that  purpose.  There 
is  no  world  outlook  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of 
that  term. 

Certainly  any  group  which  so  desires  has  a  perfect 
right  to  make  such  a  film.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  utilize  the  film  may  fail  to  discriminate 
between  it  and  other  types  of  films  which  they  have 
come  to  associate  with  international  understanding. 

Does  this  mean  that  such  films  cannot  be  utilized  ? 
Not  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  utilization  some- 
times may  be  most  eftective.  Much  depends  upon  the 
skill  and  discrimination  of  those  who  use  them  and  the 
evaluative  attitude  which  they  can  develop  in  those  who 
see  them. 


This  type  of  film  places  a  much  greater  responsi- 
bility on  the  person  who  uses  it.  First  of  all,  he 
must  be  able  to  see  the  film  for  what  it  is.  He  should 
not  confuse  it  with  other  types.  He  should  be  able  to 
evaluate  its  strength  and  weakness,  its  truth  and  fancy. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  must  have  a  broad  backgroimd 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  to  guide  him  in  his 
judgment. 

This  judgment  involves  not  only  the  film  itself  but 
also  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  If  the  film  is 
biased,  can  recognition  of  that  bias  make  unprejudiced 
truth  stand  out  more  clearly,  or  would  straight  presen- 
tation by  another  type  of  film  be  more  desirable? 
\\'hen  would  critical  discussion  produce  greater  learn- 
ing than  placid  acceptance?  These  questions  are  not 
easily  answered,  but  they  face  the  person  who  is  con- 
sidering the  utilization  of  such  a  film. 

A  person  who  is  using  such  a  film  should  be  able 
to  exert  intelligent  leadership  in  group  evaluative  dis- 
cussion of  the  film  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  He 
should  be  able  to  direct  them  toward  relevant  questions. 
For  whom  was  the  film  made  ?  What  are  the  economic 
needs,  the  political  ambitions,  and  the  ideological  aims 
of  those  who  made  it?  Do  they  represent  a  national 
or  racial  grou]i,  or  only  a  faction  of  such  a  group? 
How  do  they  tell  their  story?  Is  it  based  upon  fac- 
tual evidence?  Are  all  the  pertinent  facts  presented? 
How  does  the  editing  of  the  film  affect  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts,  their  ajipeal  to  reason  and  to  the 
emotions?  Is  the  film  slanted  for  some  special  au- 
dience? Does  it  cater  to  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  of 
that  audience?  What  about  the  group  that  has  just 
.seen  it  ? 

Clo.sely  related  to  discussion  is  the  coordination  of 
the  film  with  other  films  or  materials.  If  the  film  is 
partial  to  one  side  of  a  problem,  could  understanding 
l)c  improved  by  showing  it  in  connection  with  another 
film  which  takes  another  point  of  view?  Are  there 
books,  pamphlets,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
etc.,  which  will  help  to  throw  an  evaluative  light  on 
such  a  film  ? 

Of  course  the  things  which  have  been  said  should 
apply  in  some  degree  to  all  films  which  the  teacher  uses. 
Hut  they  are  particularly  necessary  with  this  type  of 
film.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  be  used  to  make 
such  a  film  useful  rather  than  merely  misleading  or 
vicious. 

There  is  another  element  involved.  If  films  are  used 
without  evaluative  discussion,  if  only  films  which  can 
be  accepted  in  toto  are  presented,  those  who  see  them 
may  easily  fall  into  the  attitude  that  anything  which 
can  be  shown  to  them  in  films  is  acceptable.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  they  see  various  types  of  films  and 
have  training  in  their  evaluation,  there  is  that  much 
greater  expectation  that  they  will  acquire  the  ability  to 
sift  facts  from  fiction  and  propagandistic  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  and  that  truer  understanding  will  result. 
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^/ert  Zeachers. . 

ADVANCE... 
your  teaching  efficiency 

SECURE... 
a  higher  caliber  of  learning 


^T 


'TEP  BOLDLY  across  the  threshold  of  a  new, 
exciting  and  dramatic  development.  Use  Teach-O-Filmstrips 
and  Teach-O-Discs  in  education.  They  will  reward  you  by 
relieving  you  of  an  important  part  of  your  teaching  burden. 
The  tremendous  capacity  of  these  teaching  aids  to  inform  and 
enlighten  has  made  audio-visual  history.  These  rapidly  devel- 
oping phases  of  education  are  of  inestimable  value  in  teach- 
ing and  educating  our  greatest  natural  resource,  our  young 
people.  Write  now  for  these  valuable  educational  folders 


packers. 

'^       get  these 

mSSm 


rEACH-o-FlLMSTRiP  folder  shown  above,  presents  a  filmstrip  library  of  sub- 
jects, in  both  color  and  black  and  white,  ranging  from  Primary  Science 
and  Health  Series,  through  a  Middle  Grades  Social  Studies  Series,  to  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  Language  Arts  and  English  Literature  Series.  All  may 
be  shown  on  any  3S-mm.  school  projector.  Exciting  kits  for  teaching  Primary 
Safety  and  Middle  Grades  World  Friendship  are  also  described,  each  kit  con- 
sisting of  filmstrips,  recordings  and  a  book. 

rEACH-O-DISC  folder  shown  at  right,  gives  you  a  complete  list  of  the  81 
Teach-O-Disc  classroom  recordings  (172  titles)  now  available  for  use  in 
elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  High  School  classes  in  English 
Literature,  U.  S.  History  and  the  Social  Studies,  as  well  as  Elementary  grades 
teaching  World  Friendship  and  Safety  Education,  make  effective  use  of  these 
valuable  teaching  aids  that  create  such  an  amazing  response.  Teach-O-Discs  are 
made  of  Vinylite,  a  modern,  miracle  plastic  that  means  no  more  broken  records. 

Tecjch-O-F/lmstrips  in  ?xQ\)axaWor\ 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  (for  use  in  Junior  High  Schools)  a  series  of  6  film- 
strips,  40  frames  each,  black  and  white $18.00 

WORLD  HISTORY  (for  use  in  Senior  High  Schools),  a  series  of  6  filmstrips, 
40  frames  each,  black  and  white $18.00 


Distributors  in  Principal  Cities  throughout  the  U.S.A.,  Hawaii  and  Canada 


Send  me  your  FREE,  new,  colorful  folders 
giving  complete  descriptions  of: 

□  Teach-O-Filmstrips 

Q  Teach-O-Disc  classroom  recordings 

□  Tri-Purpose  Projector 

□  Portable  Electric  Phonographs  and  Dual-Speed 
Machines  (33 V3  and  78  r.  p.  mj. 

ES-2 


Name  of  School. 


School  Address. 


City. 


AUDIO-VISUAL    DIVISION 

Popular      Science      Publishing      Company 
I        353    Fourth    Avenue    •    New    York    10,    N.    Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthly  Digest 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Editorial  Note:  This  month  we  arc  privileged  to 
announce  two  important  publications  in  the  field. 
They  represent  a  re-statement  of  purpose  and  direc- 
tion which  we  all  need  in  making  plans  for  the  post- 
war world.  With  guideposts  such  as  these  books, 
and  the  excellent  pamphlets  which  are  also  appear- 
ing in  rapid  succession,  there  is  hope  for  a  greater 
efficiency   on   all   fronts.  E.    S.    R. 


•  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching — Edgar  Dale — Dry- 
den  Press.  386  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  546  p.  $4.25  (school  dis- 
count)   1947. 

Here  at  long  last  is  the  basic  book  in  audio-visual  in- 
struction. It  is  no  textbook  in  the  traditional  manner.  It 
is  in  itself  a  course  for  all  persons  who  want  further 
knowledge  of  this  field — the  administrator  and  grass-roots 
teacher,  the  club-woman  and  forum  leader,  the  under- 
graduate  student,  and  the  general   layman. 

This  is  the  accummulation  of  data  and  experiences  which 
Edgar  Dale  has  been  deliberately  assembling  over  a  period 
of  years.  He  has  been  a  teacher  and  school  administrator, 
a  teacher  of  teathers  and  faculty  adviser  to  graduate  stu- 
dents, a  workshop  leader,  a  researchist  on  various  aspects 
of  audio-visual  aids  (including  the  Hollywood  product), 
a  wartime  counselor  to  the  U.S.  government,  and  current- 
ly an  aide  to  the  United  Nations  through  UNESCO.  This 
volume  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  personal  observations 
which  the  author  has  saved  for  future  use.  We  now  have 
a  reference  book  that  is  full  of  practical  illustrations  to 
implement    psychological    and   philosophical    principles. 

Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching  is  a  long  book,  covering 
every  aspect  of  the  field.  Its  format  and  generous  use  of 
illustrations  add  to  the  interest.  In  organization,  it  is  per- 
haps a  little  complicated  and  requires  some  study  to  ascertain 
the  pattern  and  sequence.  But  somewhere  in  the  book  will 
be  found  statements  on  practically  every  question  that  might 
arise  in  the  field:  What  is  meant  by  audio-visual  materials? 
How  should  they  be  used  on  the  various  educational  le\'x:ls? 
How  do  they  fit  into  the  school  program?  How  can  we  make 
our  own  teaching  aids?     Where  can  we  purchase  others? 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  book  really 
achieves  what  its  title  promises.  It  gives  innumerable  in- 
stances of  methods  in  teaching,  methods  applied  to  a  variety 
of  school  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic,  geography,  social  studies, 
science,  industrial  and  vocational  education,  English  and  so  on. 

The  section  on  administration  has  been  aptly  directed,  not 
alone  to  the  principal,  supervisor  or  superintendent,  hut  to 
the  classroom  teacher.  All  too  often  it  is  an  overburdened 
classroom  teacher  who  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of  order- 
ing and  circulating  the  teaching  materials  for  the  school.  The 
details  of  administration  are  alien  to  this  teacher  and  must 
be  simply  and  carefully  explained.  For  such  a  teacher,  this 
book  comes  as  a  blessing. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  book  for  our  readers,  as  it  will  no  doubt  be 
the  basic  reference  work  for  the  next  few  years  and  will  be- 
come as  familiar  as  the  contents  of  Visualising  the  Curriculum. 
We  might  just  indicate,  in  conclusion,  that  Dale,  like  other 
authors  on  the  subject,  lists  some  of  his  impressions  of  "the 
shape  of  things  to  come."  There  are  eight  predictions,  which 
briefly  stated  are : 

1.  We  shall  markedly  improve  the  quality  of  audio-visual 
materials  now  available. 


2.  We  shall  develop  more  teaching  materials  locally  and 
regionally. 

3.  We  shall  have  a  much  more  effective  integration  of 
all   types  of  teaching  materials. 

4.  Schcjols  will  be  equipped  to  provide  a  'cafeteria'  of  learn- 
ing materials. 

5.  We  shall  increasingly  supply  a  rich  program  of  out-of- 
school  education. 

6.  We  shall  use  audio-visual  materials  to  expand  the  range 
of  adult  education. 

7.  Textbooks  will  increasingly  show  the  influence  of  the 
trend    toward    audio-visual    materials. 

8.  The  increased  use  of  a  richer  variety  of  teaching  ma- 
terials will  make  the  work  of  the  teacher  more  exciting  and 
more  effective. 

•   Movies    That    Teach — Charles    F.    Hoban,    Jr. — Dryden 
I're.-s,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  16.  189  p.  $2.50. 

Movies  That  Teach  is  a  report  by  Major  Hoban  based  on 
his  experience  as  Chief  of  Film  Distribution  and  Utilization  for 
the  .^rmy  Pictorial  Service  of  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps.  Its  chief 
purpose  and  one  in  vvhicli  it  succeeds  admirably,  is  to  indicate 
how  the  ideas  gained  in  wartime  might  be  ^)plied  to  educational 
films  in  peace. 

When  Dr.  Hoban  entered  the  services,  he  already  had  had 
considerable  experience  as  a  researcher  on  the  contributions 
and  potentialities  of  the  educational  motion  picture :  first  in 
connection  with  his  doctoral  dissertation  (Evaluation  of  Edu- 
cational Research  on  Educational  Motion  Pictures,  1935)  ; 
and  then  (1937-41)  as  director  of  the  Motion  Picture  Project, 
.American  Council  on  Education.  But  this  previous  experience 
paled  before  the  tremendous  responsibility  assigned  to  him 
of  distribution  and  utilization  of  thousands  of  Army  films. 
This  proved  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  the  pos- 
sibilities under  special  wartime  conditions  and  to  examine  the 
applications   of   this    experience   to   civilian  education. 

The  volume  is  concise,  unadorned  by  illustrations  except  for 
a  few  charts  and  tables.  Dr.  Hoban  has  kept  his  Army  ex- 
periences at  a  minimum,  devoting  the  first  chapters  to  a  very 
brief  orientation  of  what  kinds  of  films  were  used,  how  they 
were  used,  and  with  what  results.  He  preferred  rather  to 
devote  the  book  to  what  school  administrators  and  educational 
film  producers  .should  understand  to  be  their  legacy  from  the 
Army's  experiences. 

The  main  theme  of  the  book  is  summarized  in  this  statement : 
In   the   war-training   program    .    .   .    motion   pictures 
were  conceived  of  and  used  as  basic  teaching  materials 
— at  least  equal  in  importance  to  books,  lectures,  prob- 
lems and  other  materials  and  procedures  of  teaching. 

Producers  of  educational  films  must  accept  this  as  the 
pattern  underlying  the  planning  of  films — tliat  they  must 
be  conceived  as  educational  experiences,  not  as  'supplementary 
aids.' 

Chapters  IV  and  V  are  of  intense  importance  to  film  makers, 
because  they  suggest  that  new  research  has  to  be  undertaken  to 
determine  a  new  pattern  of  films.  Hoban  lists  five  major  prin- 
ciples for  producers,  and  enlarges  upon  each  according  to  his 
Army  experience.  He  recommends,  for  example,  that  if  we 
were  to  examine  the  trends  in  utilization,  we  w'ould  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  most  important  types  and  topics  now  in  demand 
and  plan  films  accordingly.  Then,  he  urges  that  films  be  pre- 
duced  that  would  cover  the  basic  subjects  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. The  Army  found  that  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  films  accounted  for  a  large  percentage  of  film  showings. 
Thus,  there  would  be  a  greater  market  (greater  number  of 
copies  in  use)  for  films  on  basic  subjects,  thereby  assuring 
the  producer  a  reasonable  return  on  his  cost. 

Other  suggestions  for  producers  include :  films  should  be 
made   with    specific   purposes   and   specific   audiences   in   mind ; 
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Available  from 
the  SOCIETY 
FOR  VISUAL 

EDUCATION,  INC. 


SAFETY    EDUCATION 

SUBJECTS 

for   1946-47 

•  Fire  Safety 

•  Recreation  Centers  a 
Community  Problem 

•  Traffic  Safety 

•  Safe  Practices  with 
Laboratory  and  Electrical 
Equipment 

•  Small  Machine  Tools 

•  Home  Safety 

•  Bicycle  and  Pedestrian 
Safety 

•  Accident  Summary 

CORONET    PICTURE 

STORY    SUBJECTS 

for  1946-47 

•  I  Fight  Fires 

•  A  World  In  Action 

•  People  of  the  Hills 

•  Winter  Has  Two  Faces 

•  The  Breathless  Moment 
(An  album  of  the  best  speed 
photographs  from  the  world 
of  sports) 

•  Death  Rides  the  Highway 

•  Drama  in  the  Courtroom 

•  An  American  Looks  at 
England 

WHAT  YOU  GET: 
16  FILMSTRIPS 

obouf  520  pictures 

fOtt  ONLY  $12.00 

released  in  units  of  one  National 
Safety  Council  and  one  Coronet 
Picture  Stories  filmstrip 
through  May,  1947,  with  those 
subscribing  now  receiving  all 
back  issues. 


THE  SCHOOL  YEAR'S 

OUTSTANDING 
FILMSTRIP  VALUE 


THE  COMBINED  1946-1947 

National  Safety  Council 


and 


Coronet  Magazine 
FILMSTRIP  SERIES 


By  ordering  now,  you  can  still  get  the  complete  1946-1947  National  Safety 
Council  and  Coronet  Picture  Stories  filmstrip  series  espiecially  designed  for  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  schools.  Timely,  instructive,  and  authoritative,  this  series 
has  won  nationwide  approval  from  educators  and  safety  experts. 

The  offer  consists  of  16  filmstrips,  eight  films  on  Safety  Education  and  eight  on 
Coronet  Picture  Stories.  All  filmstrips  already  released  will  be  sent  you  imme- 
diately; the  remainder  will  be  released  in  units  of  one  Safety  Education  and  one 
Coronet  filmstrip  each  month  through  May,  1947.  Ordinarily,  these  films  would 
sell  for  $2  each — a  total  of  $32.  Now,  because  of  the  cooperation  of  S.V.E.,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  Coronet  Magazine,  the  cost  to  you  is  only  $12  for 
the  complete  set  of  16  filmstrips. 

The  filmstrips  on  Safety  Education,  prepared  by  the  National  Safety  Council, 
present  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  damage  and  tragedy  caused  by  disregarding 
fundamental  safety  rules.  Each  filmstrip  contains  from  40  to  50  pictures. 

The  Coronet  filmstrips  contain  25  pictures  from  a  selected  Picture  Story  from 
Coronet  Magazine.  There  is  a  pamphlet  with  every  film  to  serve  as  a  teacher's  guide. 
If  reprints  of  the  Coronet  Picture  Stories  are  desired,  write  to  Coronet  Magazine. 

This  offer  good  until  August  31,  1947. 


ORDER    IMMEDIATELY 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,   Inc.,   Dept.  22-C    100  E.   Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,   III. 

Please  enter  our  order  for  the  following: 

Subscriptions  for  the   8   CORONET  filmstrips  and   8   SAFETY  EDUCATION  filmstrips 

at  $12.00  for  all   16.  (Orders  not  accepted  for  individual  subjects.) 

Those  ordering  now  will  receive  all  filmstrips  already  released. 

n  (Please  check.)  We  have  projector  equipment  to  show  single  frame  filmstrips. 
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they  should  be  produced  to  demonstrate  and  promulgate  new 
doctrines  and  new  techniques  of  instruction ;  and  finally,  skilled 
personnel  should  be  used  throughout  in  the  planning  and  pro- 
duction of  educational  films. 

As  for  the  administration  of  films  which  would  make  for 
the  best  distribution  and  utilization,  the  Army  has  some 
excellent  techniques  to  recommend.  Unfortunately,  the  local 
nature  of  school  administration  limits  the  extent  to  which 
these  recommendations  can  be  adopted.  But,  Dr.  Hoban,  fully 
aware  of  the  gap  between  civilian  and  Army  education,  has  made 
suggestions  for  distribution  on  a  'network'  basis,  which  has 
been  tried  out  successfully  in  the  schools  of  Ohio  and  Virginia. 
His  use  of  visual  education  coordinators  out  in  the  field  has 
also  been  applied  in  his  own  city  of  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where. By  this  method,  a  qualified  person  within  each  school 
building  acts  as  liaison  person  to  assure  the  continuous  and 
effective  use  of  the  materials  in  circulation. 

It  is  well  that  Charles  Hoban  has  lost  little  time  in  making 
available  this  valuable  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  in  charge  of  production  and  of  distribution  will  be  as 
prompt  and  as  successful  in  directing  a  new  pattern  for  the 
educational  film  of  the  future. 

ADMINISTRATION 

•  The  School  Division  Film  Library:  a  Manual  of  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures — W.  H.  Durr,  Acting  Super- 
visor— Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials,  State  Board  of 
Education,  Richmond  16,  Virginia.  41  p.,  mimeo.  Dec. 
1946. 

A  practical  manual  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
Virginia  plan  of  having  five  Regional  Bureaus  of  Teaching 
Materials  has  been  amplified  to  include,  first  18  county  and 
city  school  libraries  and  then  over  50  additional  division  school 
libraries.  There  are  now  about  70  division  school  libraries 
serving  80%  of  the  school  children  of  the  state. 

Some  concrete  advice  was  needed  to  standardize  library 
practice  and  to  assure  maximum  efficiency  in  storing,  catalog- 
ing, and  servicing  films  and  other  aids.  The  bulletin  indicates 
the  qualities  and  duties  of  the  supervisor,  suitable  location 
and  space  requirements,  a  minimum  of  library  equipment,  some 
of  the  sample  forms  and  records  of  use. 

With  the  aid  of  clever  sketches  and  copies  of  the  forms 
to  be  used,  this  manual  is  one  of  the  most  practical  yet  to  ap- 
pear. It  will  undoubtedly  answer  the  many  little  questions 
that  arise  in  the  beginning  stages  of  (a)  using  and  (b)  cir- 
culatmg  teaching  materials. 

PERIODICALS 

•  Film  Forum  Review,  vol.  1,  no.  3  Fall,  1946.  Published 
quarterly.  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  27.  $1.00  year. 

Each  issue  of  this  journal  carries  new  and  interesting  ar- 
ticles on  the  use  of  films  and  filmstrips  with  discussion  groups. 
It  fills  a  definite  need  in  our  literature,  and  serves  as  a 
guidepost  to  group  leaders  and  representatives  of  community 
organizations.  The  article  on  the  experience  of  the  Cleve- 
land Motion  Picture  Council,  by  Patricia  Blair,  is  noteworthy 
(p.  12-16)  because  it  indicates  the  stages  through  which  the 
community  film  forum  had  to  pass  before  many  of  the  prob- 
lems were  straightened  out.  The  section  devoted  to  film  re- 
views is  well  worth  reading,  for  the  critical  and  constructive 
point  of  view  which  it  brings  to  "discussable"  films  of  the 
month. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

•  Films  for  Group  Guidance — Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.  and 
Dorothea  S.  Paul,  Philadelphia  Schools — N.E.A.  Journal, 
36:47  January,  1947. 

An  evaluated  list  of  films  suitable  for  the  various  subjects 
included  in  vocational  guidance;  personality  traits  and  job-get- 
ting, social  skills  and  adjustments,  and  occupations.  The  ar- 
ticle is  preceded  by  a  statement  of  criteria  for  selection  and 
some  general  principles  of  use. 


Atlantic  City  Program 
of  DVl  Conference 

W.  FI.  Diirr,  Program  Chairman,  has  announced 
the  conference  program  of  the  Department  of  Vis- 
ual Instruction,  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation to  he  held  at  Atlantic  City,  March  3,  4,  5. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Durr,  the  following  served  on 
the  program  committee :  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio ;  Lee 
Cochran,  Iowa;  Francis  Noel,  California;  Amo  de 
Bernardis,  Portland,  Oregon;  W.  G.  Gnaedinger, 
Washington  State ;  James  Kinder,  Pennsylvania. 
In  addition  to  audio-visual  personnel  in  both  the 
commercial  and  school  fields,  superintendents  will 
take  part  in  the  sessions. 

Monday,  March  3, 1947  at  Haddon  Hall 

9:30  a.m.  in  Solarium — I'lanning  Meeting  of  section  chair- 
men, panel  members,  and  records. 
2:30    p.m.    in    Benjamin    West    Room — Opening    General 
Session:     "Introduction     to     the     Conference,"     Walter 
Wittich.   President.   DVI. 
3:10-4.30  p.m.   in   Tower  Rooms — Group   Sessions 

I.  What  is  the  Superintendent's  Responsibility  with 
Regard  to  the  Audio- Visual  Program?  (a)  Selection  of 
personnel?  (b)  Providing  for  in-service  training  of  teach- 
ers?   (c)    Providing  adequate   funds? 

ir.  How  Can  Distribution  of  Materials  over  Large 
Areas  Be  Improved? 

111.  What  Are  Future  Trends  in  Materials  Production? 

(a)  Witli   relation   to  meeting  specific   curriculum   needs? 

(b)  With  reference  to  adult  education?  (c)  Is  close  cor- 
relation with  textbooks  desirable?  (d)  What  do  producers 
want  from  school  people?  (e)  What  do  school  people 
want   from   producers? 

Tuesday,  March  4  at  Haddon  Hall 

9:30-12:00  in  Tower  Rooms 

I\'.  What  Is  the  Place  of  Audio- Visual  Instruction  in 
the  Program  of  Adult  Education?  (a)  W'liat  is  the  pres- 
ent status  of  adult  education?  (b)  What  are  future  trends 
in  this  area?  (cl  What  contributions  can  audio-visual 
materials  make  to  this  field? 

V.  How  Can  We  Attack  This  Problem  of  Materials 
Evaluations?  (a)  What  is  tlie  importance  of  evaluation? 
(b)  Is  a  national  evaluation  program  practical?  (c)  What 
should   be  done  locally   in   regard   to  evaluation? 

\'I.  What  Constitutes  an  Adequate  Audio-Visual  Bud- 
get and  How  Can  It  Be  Achieved?  (a)  What  elments 
enter  into  the  audio-visual  budget?  (b)  Can  a  workable 
formula  be  derived  for  computing  an  audio-visual  budget? 

2:30-4:30  p.m.  in  Tower  Rooms 

VII.  What  Is  the  Present  Status  of  Existing  and  Pro- 
posed State- Wide  Audio- Visual  Programs?  (a)  How- 
should  the  State  program  be  organized?  (b)  What  are 
the  functions  of  such  a  program  at  various  levels — state, 
regional,  county,  or  city?  (c)  How  should  such  a  pro- 
gram be  financed? 

VIII.  How  Can  Teacher  Efficiency  in  the  Use  of  Au- 
dio-Visual Materials  Be  Increased? 

IX.  How  Can  the  Typical  County  or  City  Get  Under- 
way with  an  Audio-Visual  Program?  (a)  What  are  the 
first  steps,  (b)  Setting  up  objectives,  (c)  What  admin- 
istrative materials  and  personnel  are  required?  (d)  Teach- 
er-training   needs? 

Wednesday,  March  5  at  Haddon  Hall 

9:.i0-ll:00  a.m.   in   Tower   Rooms — Conclusions  and   Rec- 
ommendations 
11:00-12:00  noon  in   Tower   Rooms — Business   Session 
12:00  noon — Luncheon — Speaker:  Edgar  Dale,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, DVI,  "Outlook  for  the  Future." 
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IS     MANY    THINGS 
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AFRICAN  FAUNA. ..  An  interesting  study  of  I  lie  wild  beasts  of  Africa. 
Recipient  of  the  star  of  excellence  by  Educational  Film  Guide.  Ele- 
mentary, high  school  and  college . ..  12  minutes  . . .  color  and  sound. 
A  Paul  Hoefler  production. 


THE  MODERN  CHIPPEWA  INDIAN... /"/ft  story  of  the  modern  Indian 
how  he  lives,  works  and  contributes  to  our  national  welfare .  . .  10 
minutes . . .  color  and  sound.  Complete  with  study  guide. 


I 


PRODUCERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 

BEVERLY   HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


(culture  is  more  than  just  the  mastery  of  the  social 
graces.  It  is  also  a  broad,  fundamental  knowlege  of  the 
3  R"s ...  of  history,  science,  economics  and  geography. 
It  is,  in  effect,  a  well-founded  understanding  of  the 
world  we  live  in-its  problems  and  its  peoples. 

Culture  is  the  hall  mark  of  every  well-educated 
American. 

To  aid  educators  in  presenting  a  well-rounded  cur- 
riculum, the  Simmel-Meservey  organization  has,  since 
its  inception,  endeavored  to  specialize  in  the  production 
of  cultural  educational  films.  "African  Fauna"  and 
"The  Modern  Chippewa  Indian"  are  two  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  execution  of  this  policy. 

Order  them  for  preview  today. 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY  BIG  SIX 

The  following  six  educational  films  were  most  in  demand  during 
the  month  of  January.  If  you  do  not  hare  them  order  them  for 
preview  today. 

ARRANGING  THE  TEA  ^^^tV^. ..  Illustrates  reasoning  behind  at- 
tractive and  correct  tea-table  arranging.  Brief  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  proper  lea-time  conduct. 

ARRANGING  THE  BUFFET  SUPPtft.  ..  Instruction  in  problems  o/ 
giving  a  buffet  supper.  Completes  well-rounded  coverage  of  neces- 
sary instruction  in  afternoon  and  early-evening  entertaining. 

HISTORIC  NEW  ENGLAND...  Explanation  of  the  history  of  the 
New  England  States  and  direct  contributions  of  their  peoples  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

BLOOMING  DESERT...  Interesting  study  of  our  western  de.iert 
floral  wonderlands. 

WOODY  GROWS  UP...  The  life  story  of  the  woodpecker  in  thrdl- 
ing  detailed  closeups. 

DINNER   PARTY...  Training  in  table  etiquette  for  teen-age  leve' 
portrays  proper  table  manners. 
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Education  in  an  Air  Age 

USING  as  the  theme,  "Audio-visual  Education  in 
Our  Air  Age",  the  University  of  Omaha  held  its 
Fourth  Annual  Educational  Improvement  Institute 
January  2,  3,  and  4.  The  national  importance  of  tliis 
conference  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  meeting 
was  chosen  by  Link  Aviation  Devices,  Inc.,  of  Bing- 
hamton,  New  ^'ork,  to  unveil  and  introduce  to  the 
world  its  new  Link  Trainer  designed  especially  for 
elementary  and  high  school  use  in  air-age  education. 

In  .spite  of  a  real  Nebraska  blizzard,  568  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas  teachers  attended  the  three-day  con- 
ference to  delve  into  new  and  practical  methods  of 
preparing  their  pupils  for  life  in  this  air  age.  Na- 
tional leaders  in  audio-visual  education  featured  the 
Institute.  Mrs.  Elsie  Adams,  Director  of  Air-Age 
Integration  in  the  Denver  Public  Schools,  was  prob- 
ably the  most  enthusiastically  received  participant  on 
the  program.  Using  an  actual  fifth  grade  class  of 
young.sters,  she  demonstrated  to  the  visitors  how  she 
has  ])een  able  to  use  the  aviation-interest  of  her  pupils 
to  motivate  the  study  of  geography,  arithmetic,  art, 
and  all  of  the  social  sciences. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Sorenson  of  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, winner  of  the  1946  Brewer  Trophy  Award  for  hav- 
ing made  the  greatest  national  contribution  to  air 
age  education,  served  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  three- 
day  conference. 

Demonstrating  the  uses  of  charts  and  projected  ma- 
terials in  the  discussion  of  his  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  Brigadier  General 
Lewis  A.  Pick  of  the  United  States  Engineers  im- 
pressed upon  the  educators  of  this  area  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  pupils  and  the  communities  informed 
about  the  potentialities  of  this  Missouri  River  Basin. 
This  development  is  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
projects  in  the  world.  General  Pick  was  the  builder  of 
the  famed  Ledo  Road  in  the  India,  Burma,  China 
Theatre  during  the  war. 

The  audio-visual  equipment  and  materials  industries 
were  present  with  fine  exhibits  and  with  representatives 
who  were  available  at  all  times  to  answer  questions  and 
help  advise  educators  on  their  local  programs. 


l%;:ro"i    MARCH    OF   TIME 

"MUSIC    IN    AMERICA".    "INDIA".    "AMERICANS    ALL" 

2  reels  each.  16mm  Sound 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Rental  Films 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE  '^L^'„r;o„r 


Sound     Programs 

—$4.00— 

New  prints  . .  .  Large  Selection 

BRONXVILLE  FILM  CENTER 


34  Palmer  Ave. 
PROJECTORS 


Free  Catalog 
EQUIPMENT 


Bronxville.     N.  Y. 
ACCESSORIES 


35IHM.     SCIENCE     SLIDE    FILMS 

MADE  BY  TEACHERS  FOR  TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL  SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive    Literature    Sent   on    Request 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,      boxssse      Suffern,  New  York 


Miss    Marilyn   Link,   sister   of   inventer   Link,    gives    Mary 
Ann  Gatendy,  a  ride  in  a  classroom  Link  Trainer. 

In  opening  the  conference.  President  Rowland 
Haynes  of  the  University  of  Omaha  said,  "The  Air 
Age  is  revolutionizing  not  only  our  methods  of  trans- 
portation, but  also  our  ideas  of  geography,  foreign  re- 
lations and  the  social  sciences.  Audio-visual  devices 
are  destined  to  be  as  great  a  tool  in  teaching  as  labora- 
tory methods  have  been  in  the  last  half  century.  The 
University  of  Omaha  is  trying  constantly  to  help  teach- 
ers of  all  levels  to  improve  their  methods  and  facilities 
for  better  teaching." 

Chancellor  R.  G.  Gustavson  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska gave  the  keynote  address  on  the  first  day, 
"Gearing  Education  to  Our  Air  Age."  Mervyn  W. 
Pritchard,  Educational  Attache  of  the  British  Embassy 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
with  his  discussion  of  "Modern  Teaching  Methods  in 
Briti.sh  Schools."  He  used  sound  movies  in  all  of  his 
presentations. 

How  to  "knock  down  the  four  walls  of  the  class- 
room and  make  the  whole  community  your  field  for 
study,"  was  demonstrated  by  two  University  of  Wis- 
consin experts  in  visual  education.  Dr.  Walter  A. 
Wittich  and  Harold  Hailer  of  the  University's  Bureau 
of  Visual  Instruction  used  a  brief  classroom  lecture,  a 
tour  through  the  Omaha  World-Herald  newspaper 
plant  and  lantern  slides  made  from  their  own  photo- 
graphs of  the  trip  to  show  teachers  how  modern  visual- 
aid   teaching  can   widen  the  pupil's  horizon. 

Dr.  Roger  Albright,  Director  of  the  Educational 
Services  Department  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  informed  educators  that  "visual  educa- 
tion has  luade  amazing  progress,  but  movie  schooling 
has  a  long  wa)'  to  go.  Top  men  in  the  film  industry 
are  experimenting  in  hopes  of  improvement." 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to 
the  outstanding  success  of  the  Institute  was  the  active 
support  and  participation  by  the  Nebraska  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  \Vayne  O.  Reed, 
Superintendent,  together  with  many  of  his  adminis- 
trative staff  members,  sparked  the  panels  and  con- 
ferences and  .set  a  shining  example  for  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  throughout  the  United  States  in 
their  acceptance  and  active  support  of  education  im- 
provements in  the  public  schools. 
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YOUR  GUIDE  TO  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING -THROUGH  FILMS! 


HAVE   YOU   THE 
LATEST    COPY? 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannico  Utilization 
Scope  of  Classroom  Films  correlates  more 
than  500  sound  and  silent  films  with  the 
curriculum.  It  gives  a  brief  resume  of  each 
sound  film  and  shows  what  famous  educa- 
tors you  bring  into  your  classrooms  with 
each  EBFilm. 

Recognized  as  producers  of  the  most  complete 
library  of  aufbentic  classroom  films  in  the  world, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannico  Films  is  constantly  extend- 
ing and  broadening  its  service  to  schools  with  a 
steady  production  of  new  films  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Listed  here  are  some  of  the  newer  Encyclopaedia 
Britannico  Classroom  films.  How  many  have  you  seen? 

For  your  copy  of  the  Utilization  Scope  of  EB 
Classroom  Films,  write  Encyclopaedia  Britannico 
Films  Inc.,  Dept.  58-B,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III. 


Just  a  few  of  the  newer  Encyclopaedia  Britannico  Films  Now 
Helping  Teachers  to  Teach  More  Effectively! 


Film  Titlei 

listed    under   their   subject 
matter  areas 


Collaborator 

and  the  educationol  institution  with 
which  he  is  affiliated 


General  Science  Filmi 

Production  of  Food 
Distribution  of  Food 
Consumption  of  Food: 


.  .O. 


E.  Baker,  Ph. 
Maryland 


D.,  University  of 


Elementary  Social  Studies  Films 

Paper C.  E.  Libby,  New  York  State  College  of 

Forestry 

Eggs G.  F.  Stewart,  Ph.  D.,  Iowa  State  College 

Making  Cotton  Clothing Isabel  B.   Wingate,  New  York  University 

Milk K.  G.  Weckel,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wis. 

Bus  Driver Paul  R.  Hanna,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  University 

Cotton Harriet    L.    Herring,    M.A.,    University    of 

North  Carolina 

Athletics  Films 

Ball  Handling  in 

Football 
Blocking  in  Football 
Tackling  in  Football 


.Andrew    Kerr,    Football    Coach,    Colgate 
University  and  Norman  Sper,  Supervisor 


Ball  Handling  in 

Basketball 
Shooting  in 

Basketball 
Defensive  Footwork 

in  Basketball 

Mathematics 

Property  Taxation  . 


.Wilbur  Johns,  Basketball  Coach,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Norman  Sper,  Supervisor 


H.  F.  Alderfer,  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

College 


General  Social  Studies  Films 
Distributing  America's 

Goods J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  Ph.  D.,  The 

Twentieth  Century  Fund 

Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Ph.  D.,  Yale 

University. 


Democracy        ^ 
Despotism  >• 

Public  Opinion " 


Home  Economics  Films 

Home  Cookery  of  Fish.  .  .  .Rose  G.  Kerr,  Division  of  Commercial 

Fisheries,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Slidefilms  Now  Available! 

Two  sets  of  slidefilms  (filmstrips)  based  on  Encyclopaedia 
Britannico  Classroom  Films  have  been  completed.  "Chil- 
dren of  Many  Lands"  contains  eight  slidefilms;  "Regional 
Geography — The  United  States"  contains  six  slidefilms. 
Write  for  complete  description. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA     BRITANNICA     FILMS     INC. 
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Educational  Screen 


iSCHOOLiS  ATTENTION! 

16  MM  Sound  Films 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 
PUSS  IN  BOOTS 
ADVENTURES  OF 
TOM  SAWYER 

Many  other  C/assics  and  Oe  Luxe 

Feature  Productions 

Hundreds  of  Educational 

Sports  and  Entertainment  Shorts 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

SOUTllER]\  VISUAL   FILMS 

686-9   Shrine    Building  Memphis,   Tennessee 

Tel.  8-4870 


Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  Presents 
Famous  Book  Films 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art  presents  a  series  of  films  which  have  been 
adapted  from  well-known  books.  While  admission 
is  nominally  free,  a  block  of  seats  is  permanently  re- 
served for  holders  of  subscription  tickets  and  for  Mu- 
seum members.  The  fee  for  a  single  season  subscription 
is  $2.50  for  all  showings  except  the  first  Saturday  show- 
ing which  is  intended  for  school-age  youngsters.  A 
subscription  rate  of  $1.00  applies  to  this  particular 
hour. 

February  and  iMarch  showings  include  a  group  of 
films  classed  as  "Irony  and  Pity"  :  The  Pour  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalysc  (1921),  from  the  novel  of  misguided 
love  and  pacificism  by  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez  with 
Rudolph  Valentino  in  the  leading  role ;  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front  (1930),  the  most  famous  film  about 
World  War  I  adapted  from  Erich  Maria  Remarque's 
book  of  the  same  name ;  Hoiv  Green  Was  My  Valley 
(1941),  showing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  humble 
people,  adapted  from  Richard  I.le\vell}'n's  book  about 
a  family  of  Welsh  coal  miners;  Greed  (1924)  a  classic 
in  realism,  adapted  by  Erich  von  S'troheim  from  Frank 
Norris'  McTeague  which  told  in  raw  terms  of  life  in 
California  at  the  turn  of  the  Century ;  Harvest  ( 1939 ) , 
an  expressive  French  film  about  the  goodness  of 
nature,  based  on  Jean  Giono's  novel  Regain;  and  The 
Good  Earth  (1938),  taken  from  Pearl  Buck's  .sensitive 
story  of  Chinese  peasant  life. 

The  film  showings  will  continue  through  April  27 
with  the  last  group  titled,  "The  Human  Comedy." 
Bosley  Crowther,  the  distinguished  film  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  serving  as  advisor  to  the  Museum 
in  the  selection  of  films,  and  is  also  prejjaring  the  pro- 
gram notes.  He  states  that  there  will  be  objections 
from  faithful  readers  who  will  say,  "This  character 
has  been  changed !  That  scene  is  omitted !  It  doesn't 
follow  the  book !"  Such  objections  have  and  also  will 
be  hurled  at  the  makers  of  films,  but  Crowther  believes 
that  they  are  valid  only  "when  the  book  has  been 
botched  or  altered  out  of  all  artistic  shape.  ...  If  the 
spirit  of  the  book  has  l;)een  preserved  and  if  its  contents 
have  been  made  dramatic  in  screen  terms,  then  it  de- 
serves respect." 

Range  of  material  shown  has  extended  from  Shakes- 
])eare  to  Betty  Smith.  Early  winter  sliowings  included 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  (1937)   from  Anthony  Hope's 


1892  fable;  The  Three  Musketeers  (1921),  Douglas 
I'airbank's  interpretation  of  the  Alexander  Dumas  tale ; 
As  Vou  Like  It  (1936)  with  Elisabeth  Bergner  and 
Laurence  Olivier;  La  Dame  Aux  Camelias  (1912),  a 
fragment  with  Sarah  Bernhardt;  Camille  (1938)  with 
Greta  Garbo  in  the  leading  role  of  this  Dumas  drama. 
Future  films  in  the  series  include  Becky  Sharp  (1935), 
The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawver  (1938),  State  Fair 
(1933)  with  Will  Rogers.  Kitty  Foyle  (1941)  and 
A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn   (1945). 

Since  some  of  the  films  belong  to  the  silent  era, 
original  piano  .scores  or  appropriate  recorded  music 
will  be  employed.  The  change  in  film  interpretations 
through  the  )  ears  will  be  exceptionally  important  to  the 
observer. 

The  Film  Society 

The  Film  Society  is  a  newly-formed  organization  at 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  It  includes  persons 
interested  in  the  art  of  the  motion  picture  who  are 
an.xious  to  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
finest  films  of  our  time,  movies  which  have  made  and 
are  making  screen  hi.story.  Member.ship  in  The  Film 
Society  is  liniited  during  the  first  year  to  200  sub- 
scribers, meeting  at  the  Museum  on  ten  Mondays  in- 
cluding Feb.  17,  March  3,  17,  and  31.  On  these  days 
refreshments  will  be  served  from  5 :00  to  5 :30  p.m 
before  the  film  showings,  which  liegin  at  5 :30.  A 
membership  fee  of  $10  is  charged.  Ofificers  of  The 
Film  Society  are  George  Howe,  Director ;  Charles 
Coiner,  Associate  Director ;  and  E.  M.  Benson.  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

The  Film  Society  confines  itself  largely  to  films  of 
significance.  Thus,  the  February  17  program  included 
Listen  to  Britain  (  1942)  directed  by  Humphrey  Jen- 
nings and  The  Fight  for  Life  (1940),  written,  directed, 
and  produced  by  Pare  Lorentz  with  a  musical  score  bv 
Louis  Gruenberg.  This  latter  film  is  a  social  docu- 
mentary sliowing  maternity  problems  in  the  slums  of 
a  large  city.  Careful  orchestration  adds  emphasis  to 
the  throl)  of  life  and  the  hollow  emptiness  of  death. 
Listen  to  Britain  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sen- 
sitive films  made  during  the  war,  showing  life  in  tlie 
cities  and  countryside. 

On  March  3,  the  feature  film  will  be  'The  Edge  of 
the  World  (1937),  written  and  directed  by  Michael 
Powell,  who  is  noted  for  his  work  on  Stainvay  to 
Heaven  and  Col.  Blimp.  The  setting  for  this  film  is 
in  the  remote  and  barren  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands 
where  man  must  wage  a  hard  Itattle  with  nature  to 
wrest  a  living  from  the  land.  Two  short  films  will  also 
be  included:  Storm  (1944)  a  John  Xesbitt  (Metro) 
short,  showing  the  majestic  violence  of  weather  distur- 
bances, and  To  Hear  the  Banjo  Play  (1946),  directed 
and  produced  by  Willard  Van  Dyke  and  Irving  Lerner. 
giving  the  vitality  and  spirit  of  the  American  folk 
dance. 

Typical  films  shown  include  L'amitie  Noire  (1944). 
The  Forgotten  Village  (1941),  Sweene\'  Steps  out 
(1941),  The  Adventures  of  Chico  (1938).' Mam  Street 
on  the  March  (1942).  A  Child  Went  Forth  (1942), 
and  Children  on  Trial  (1946).  Occasional  fiction 
films  such  as  M  (1931),  directed  by  Fritz  Lang  and 
Million  Dollar  Legs   (1932).  are  .shown. 
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"There  can  be  no  flirtation  with  inflation  .  .  .  hold  that  line."  These  were  the  words  that 
came  from  our  executive  offices  .  .  .  and  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen,  prices  on  all  PICTO- 
REELS  home  movies  have  been  reduced  20%.  You'll  find  these  reductions  in  effect  at 
your  favorite  PICTOREELS  store. 

8mni  Silen*  —  Complete  Were    $6.50   .    .   .    Now    $5.50 

1 6mm  Sound— 100  ft.  Musicalf  Were    $9.00   .   .    .   Now     $7.50 

16mm  Silent  — Complete  Were  $10.50   .    .   .   Now    $8.75 

16mm  Sound  — Complete  Were  $21.00   .   .    .   Now  $17.50 

With  these  far-reaching  reductions,  Pictorial  Films,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  internationally 
famous  Pathe  Industries,  Inc.,  embarks  on  a  new  program  in  the  home  movie  field.  Not 
only  are  we  holding  the  line  against  inflation,  but  we  also  plan  to  bring  you  new  ottroc- 
tions,  new  features,  new  entertainers  selected  from  the  best  that  the  professional  screen 
has  to  offer.  Wotch  for  PICTOREELS  advertisements  .  .  .  write  for  PICTOREELS  catalogues. 

Visil    jrour    PICTORBELS    dtoler   mon    frequently. 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 


RKO   Building 
Kimball  Building 


Radio   City   20,   N     Y 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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H  O  L  M  E  S 

Sound-on-Film  PROJECTORS 

Exceptional  clarity  of  picture  and  sound  is  typical  of  Holmes 
machines — the  logical  choice  for  visual  aid  instruction  and 
school  entertainment.  You  will  appreciate  the  quiet,  smooth 
operation,  large  10-tooth  sprockets,  simple  threading  and 
enduring  service  of  the  Holmes. 


Manufacfurers    of    16mm   and   3Smm    Sound-on-fitm 
Protectors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  and  Users 


CHICAGO  14,  ILL 


For 

PERFECT 

SOUND 

PROJECTION 

Iff ffee  New 

Victor  16mm. 

Sound  Projector 

Ediy  to  set  up  and  oper- 
ate. Equipped  with  man> 
new  operating  features- 
Film  library  of  over  2,000 
subjects  available  for 
rental. 


Send  for  Latest  Catalogue 


,     Ray  Swank,  Pres. 

IWANK  MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 


614  N.  Skinker  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUIS    S.    MO. 


Rent  these  SPECIALLY  EDITED 

WESTERNS 

For  16mm  Sound  Film  School  Use 
From  the  "Rouge  Buster'''  series: 

•  THUNDER    RIVER    FEUD 

•  TOIVTO  RASUV    OUTLAWS 

•  TUIURLEDOWIV    RANCH    II\    ARIZONA 

(Rental  $10.00 — in  series  S7.S0) 

Rental     prices     of     Dennis    features     include     enough    short 
topics  to   make  at  least  a   nine-reel   program. 

Wabash 
Indiana 


DENNIS  FILM  BUREAU 


Fletcher  Urges  Council  Reorganization 

(Concluded  from  page  74) 

if?;iiorance.  prejudices  and  hates  of  all  peoples  so  mate- 
rial! \'  that  thev  can  work  together  constructively  in 
the  knowledge  that  their  common  goal  of  world  peace 
and  prosperity  is  realistically  attainable." 

The  increasing  life  span  of  Americans  and  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  the  world  will  deinand  far  more 
attention  to  adult  education,  the  president  of  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films  said,  as  he  predicted  that 
in  thirty  years  the  average  American  life  expectancy 
will  be  70  years  and  that  every  home  will  have  a  sound 
motion  picture  projector  just  as  homes  today  have 
radios.  Films  will  be  used  to  educate  adults  in  a  com- 
mon understanding  with  other  races,  he  said,  and  in 
that  lies  a  large  share  of  the  hope  for  world  j:)eace. 

Film  Council  to  Meet  at  Atlantic  City 

Plans  for  permanent  organization  of  the  Film  Coun- 
cil of  America  were  jiushed  a  step  nearer  completion 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  January  28  and  29. 
Three  committees  undertook  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring final  drafts  of  a  constitution  for  consideration 
at  the  .'\tlantic  City  meeting  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  School  Administrators,  March  1   to  6. 

Three  committees  will  make  their  reports  and  recom- 
mendation, March  4  at  the  Senator  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  7  :30  p.m. :  ( 1)  Trustees — Dr.  George  F.  Zook, 
President.  American  Council  on  Education ;  Carl 
Milam.  American  Library  Association  ;  Maurice  Chaf- 
fee, President,  Rutgers  University ;  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio 
State  University ;  Willard  E.  Givens.  National  Edu- 
cation Association ;  and  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films:  ^2)  Finance — C.  Scott  Fletch- 
er and  C.  R.  Reagan,  Film  Council  of  America;  (3) 
Permanent  Constitution — Paul  Howard,  .American  Li- 
brarv  Assciation ;  I.  C.  Boerlin.  Pennsylvania  State 
College:  \  crnon  Dameron.  National  Education  .\s- 
sociation ;  L.  C.  Larson,  Indiana  University;  F.  C. 
Lowry.  National  Education  Extension  Association ; 
John  Costley,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  David  E.  Strom, 
University  of  Connecticut :  Ott  Coelln,  Business 
Screen;  and  James  W.  Brown,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Film  Council  of  America  has  as  its  main  pur- 
pose :  "to  foster  and  promote  the  production,  the  wide- 
spread distribution,  and  the  effective  use  of  audio- 
visual materials,  which  increase  the  information  and 
work  toward  the  general  welfare  of  all  people,"  FCA 
will  emphasize  the  establishment  of  local  film  councils 
throughout  the  country  in  an  efifort  to  implement  this 
objective  and  to  bring  to  representatives  of  community 
organizations  information  concerning  films  and  other 
audio-visual  materials.  .An  attractive,  well-written,  ,34- 
page  booklet,  "Speaking  of  Films,"  has  been  prepared 
by  Thurnian  J.  White,  University  of  Oklahoma,  to 
assist    in    the    development    of    local     film    councils. 

An  interim  budget  has  been  provided  to  equip  and 
operate  the  new  national  headquarters  of  the  Film 
Council  of  America  in  Room  1228,  Manhattan  Build- 
ing, 431  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 
James  W.  Brown,  now  on  leave  from  his  position  of 
Supervisor  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Teaching  Materials, 
Richmond,  Virginia  has  been  assisting  the  Council  in 
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GREAT    MOMENTS    Or    HISTORY 

COME   TO   LIFE   IN   FINE   MOTION   PICTURES 


Historical  motion  pictures  produced  in  the  studios 
of  America's  foremost  film  companies  are  distributed 
by  Films  Incorporated  in  16-mm.  for  school  use.  These 
are  some  of  the  outstanding  events  in  American  history 
which  have  been  recorded  in  full-length  feature  films: 


A— Guadalcanal  Diary 

C— Drums  Along  the  Mohawk 


B-Wllson 
D— Buffolo  Bill 


Buffalo  Bill    •    Daniel  Boone    •    Drums  Along  the  Mohawk    •    Frontier 

Marsnal  •  Guadalcanal  Diary  •   In  Old  Chicago  •  Last  of  the  Mohicant* 

•    Little  Old  New   York  •    Prisoner  of  Shark    Island  •    The  Sullivans  • 

Western   Union    •    Wilson 

In  addition  to  these  historicol  films,  Films  Incorporated  supplies 
several  hundred  full-length  features  ond  many  short  subiects 
especially  selected  for  school  showing.  For  complete  descriptions 
of  these  films  write  to  the  exchonge  neorest  you  for  the  current 
issue  of  the  School  List  catalog. 


films  incorporated 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  Yoric  18,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  1- ME.  lokeSt.  ■  Portland  12,Oreg.-6n  N.Tillamook  St. 

Atlanta  3—101  Marietta  St.  ■  San  Francisco  4—68  Post  St. 
Dallas  1-109  N.  Akard  St.  ■  Los  Angeles  14-1709  W.  Eighth  St. 


its  preparations  for  the  March  meeting.  Ehner  Pel- 
ham,  University  of  Chicago  and  Junior  Red  Cross 
Fihns,  has  taken  a  ])ermanent  position  with  the  Council. 

Film  Council  Survey  on  Atomic  Energy  Films 

A  short  time  ago.  Vernon  G.  Dameron,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  .'\tomic  Information  of  the  Film  Council 
of  America  issued  his  report  on  the  status  of  16mm 
motion  pictures  covering  that  subject.  According  to 
his  findings  a  number  of  producers  had  films  either 
completed  or  in  ])roduction.  The  March  of  Time  is 
planning  to  up-date  their  regular  theatrical  issue  of 
Atomic  Pmvcr  for  16mm  release  this  spring.  Philip 
Ragan  Associates.  Philadelphia  has  completed  the  film. 
One  World  or  None  (10  min.).  Movie  Newsreels  re- 
leased Atomic  Bomb  with  shots  of  the  second  bomb  test 
at  Bikini.  Sound  tracks  were  recorded  in  FIngHsh, 
French.  .Spanish,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Chinese.  Castle 
Films  included  shots  of  the  Bikini  tests  in  its  News 
Parade  of  1946,  and  Official  Films,  Inc.,  included  foot- 
age of  the  atomic  bomb  as  used  on  Nagasaki  in  their 
News  Review  of  1945.  The  testing  of  the  atomic  bomb 
in  New  Mexico,  prior  to  the  Hiroshima  bombing,  was 
included  in  Ofificial's  News  Thrill  No.  N645.  The  Army 
Signal  Corps  has  produced  a  20-minute  film  entided 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  dealing  with  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. Paramount's  Newsreel  No.  99  deals  with  the 
atomic  subject.  Both  of  these  films  are  .said  to  be 
available  in  16mni.  Bray  Studios,  Inc.,  Encyclopaedia 
I'lritannica  Films,  and  Young  America  F'ilms  have 
atomic  films  iii  the  process  of  preparation. 


Great  Circle 

(Concluded  from  page  86) 

Great  Circle  is  one  of  the  really  significant  films 
made  in  recent  times  and  will  take  its  place  alongside 
the  older  documentary  classics.  The  producers  of  this 
film  have  had  long  training  in  the  British  documentary 
tradition,  which  is  so  capable  of  producing  fact  films 
of  interest  and  long-range  significance.  Great  Circle 
is  equally  usable  in  adult  discussion  groups  as  in  ele- 
mentary school  geography  units.  It  is  excellent  male- 
rial  for  film  societies. 

Rut  a  word  more  about  maps,  great  circles,  and  the 
north  polar  regions !  On  a  typical  map,  a  great  circle 
route  will  appear  as  a  curve.  Refer  to  one  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  This  is  because  the  con- 
ventional maps  of  the  world  distort  the  polar  regions. 
Formerly  this  was  not  serious,  becau.se  man  did  most 
of  his  traveling  by  sea  somewhere  near  the  equator, 
but  now  the  polar  regions  have  assumed  new  impor- 
tance. About  four-fifths  of  the  world's  land  surface 
lies  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Looking  directly  down 
at  the  north  pole,  a  person  can  see  that  great  circle 
routes  passing  over  the  north  polar  region  will  pro- 
vide the  shortest  routes  between  a  great  number  of  the 
commercial   and   industrial   centers  of  the   world. 


"It  is  d  picture  that  every  American  should  see." — Wm.  F.  Kruse.  .  .  . 
"An  excellent  film  on  a  very  difficult  subject." — Jocelyn  Moore,  San 
Diego  City  Schools.  ...  "A  worthy  film,  beautifully  photographed." — 
John  Alden,  Assoc.  Ed.,   Popular   Photography. 

OF  THESE  OUR  PEOPLE 

The  first  screen   document  of  the  Jew  in  America 
2    reels,    B  &  W,    Sound    HORIZON    FILMS,    INC.,    DEPT.    ES 

Sale  Price $65.00    232   West   14th   St.,   New  York    II.   N.   Y. 
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SCIENCE  TEACHIN6 


FILMS 


Intimately  geared  to  elementary  school 
science  curriculum.  .  .planned  and  produced 
under  guidance  of  Dr.  Gerold  S.  Craig,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Sciences,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Each  concept  presented  in  simplest  most 
easy-to-understand  form.  Viewed  and  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  child  interests,  scope  and 
content  of  specific  curriculum  level!  Films 
produced  to  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sional motion-picture  technique. 

NOW    READY    FOR    IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY 

MAGNETS:    Exploration   into   nature   and 
behavior  of  simple  magnets.  ..  1'/4    reels, 

sound;    teacher's   guide $48.00 

FLOW  OF    ELECTRICITY:    Dramatizes  the 
factors  in  the  flow  of  electricity.  .  .1    reel, 

sound;  teacher's  guide $38.50 

WHAT  MAKES  RAIN:   Exploins  the  water 
cycle...!    reel,    sound,    teachers'    guide, 

$38.50 
WHAT  MAKES  DAY  AND  NIGHT:  Orien-  - 
tation    into    nature   of   earth's    movements 
..1   reel.. sound;  teacher's  guide. $38. 50 

Other  elementary  science  films  in  prepara- 
tion: THIS  IS  THE  MOON  •  THE  SUN'S 
FAMILY  •  VARIETY  IN  ANIMALS  •  ANI- 
MALCOVERINGS  •  LIFE  IN  AN  AQUARIUM 
Write   today   for    brochure  —  no   obligation! 


nm  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18  East  41   Street     •      •      New  York   17,  N.  Y. 


•    •    • 


NEED   HELP   IN   PROVING 

EDUCATIONAL    VALUE    OF    AUDIO    AIDS? 

ARRANGE     NOW 

'fo     audition     School 
Guild  Theater's  newest 


transcription 


ii 


The  Bird  Man 


99 


This  beautifully  toltl  slory  of  John  James 
Audubon,  newest  of  the  "Series  One'"  re- 
cordings, opens  new  vistas  in  advanced  train- 
ing methods.  .Sixteen  inch  Vinylite  record- 
ing (33  1/3  RPM).  For  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  write  to — 

TRAINING     AIDS,     INCORPORATED 

7414    BEVERLY    BLVD.,    LOS    ANGELES    36.    CALIF. 


EFLA  to  Meet  with  Radio  Education  Institute 

riie  luliicational  Film  Library  As.sociation  will  hold 
its  annual  conference  on  May  1-2,  1947,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  concurrently  with  the  17th  Annual  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio,  meeting  on  May  2-5.  EFL.A's 
conference  program  will  include  sessions  on  distribu- 
tion, use,  production,  and  evaluation  of  educational 
films  and  other  audio-visual  materials.  The  program 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  representatives  of  pub- 
lic schools,  colleges,  public  libraries  and  museums,  state 
and  federal  agencies,  manufacturers  and  producers  in- 
terested in  audio-visual  education.  One  or  more  joint 
sessions  will  he  devoted  to  the  role  of  film  and  radio 
in  increasing  the  flow  of  knowledge  and  ideas  between 
and  among  nations.  A  trade  show  will  include  demon- 
strations of  all  types  of  audio-visual  and  radio  equip- 
ment and  materials.  Details  of  the  program  will  he 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

Visual  Aids  for  Business 

"It  was  Thomas  Edison  himself  who  started  the 
ball  rolling  by  bringing  movement  onto  a  picture  screen. 
The  great  man  foresaw  his  inventions  of  the  motion 
picture  (1889)  and  phonograph  (1887)  as  revolution- 
ary changes  in  education.  He  did  not  foresee,  however, 
a  film  librarj-  as  extensive  or  as  useful  as  the  one  now 
on  hand  at  the  City  College,"  Dr.  Louis  Sanford  Good- 
man, supervisor  of  the  Audio-Vistial  Center  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York  School  of  Business,  stated  shortly 
after  the  announcement  of  his  appointment  by  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Love,  Director  of  the  Evening  and  Exten- 
sion Division,  City  College  School  of  Business,  17 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Goodman  is  proud  of  the  large  collection  of  films 
amassed  at  the  City  College  School  of  Business.  "It 
is  the  best  catalogued  and  one  of  the  largest  film  li- 
braries on  business  subjects  in  the  entire  country,"  he 
declared.  "City  College's  Visual  Aids  Center  is  only 
four  years  old.  and  its  rapid  growth  has  been  remark- 
al)le.  The  number  of  films,  film  strips,  specimens,  and 
recordings  kept  on  file  has  doubled,  trebled,  and 
doubled  again  in  succeeding  years."  Now  City  College 
has  the  largest  .school  film  library  on  business  subjects 
in  the  United  States. 

"The  services  of  the  Center  today  are  many,  supply- 
ing various  departments  of  City  College  with  spe- 
cialized films  and  other  aids,  obtaining  and  furnishing 
films  for  business  and  industrial  organizations,  as  well 
as  for  other  schools  and  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  services  will  be  still  further  expanded  with 
forthcoming  additions  in  facilities  ;  the  Center  will  also 
])roduce  in  1947  its  own  audio-visual  aids,  such  as 
film  strips  and  transcriptions,"  Dr.  Goodman  an- 
nounced. 

Another  phase  of  the  City  College  Center's  ope- 
rations is  the  offering  of  courses  on  the  proper  use  of 
audio-visual  aids,  with  one  course  designed  primarily 
for  instructors.  This  course,  "Audio-Visual  .Aids  to 
Learning",  is  taught  by  Dr.  Goodman. 
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Second  Annual  Awards  Dinner  Held  by 
Metropolitan  Branch  of  D.  V.  I. 

Dr.  William  Jansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
elect,  of  New  York  City  and  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, will  be  the  principal  speakers  of  the  evening  at  the 
Second  Annual  Awards  Dinner,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Branch,  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  The  dinner  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  February  27,  1947,  at  6:30  P.M., 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

As  a  teacher,  supervisor  and  administrator.  Dr. 
Jansen  has  always  promoted  the  cause  of  audio-visual 
instruction.  He  was,  at  one  time,  an  executive  officer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Branch.  Dr.  Melby  will  deliver 
an  address  on  "The  Use  of  Training  Tools  by  the 
Modern  Teacher".  An  outstanding  film  will  be  pre- 
viewed. 

This  afifair,  which  last  year  attracted  national  atten- 
tion when  the  award  was  presented  to  Miss  Rita  Hoch- 
heimer,  in  charge  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction,  is  the  outstanding  event  in  audio- 
visual instruction  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This  year 
the  award  will  be  presented  to  Dr.  Grace  Fisher  Ram- 
sey, Curator  of  School  Relations,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  who 
has,  for  many  years,  performed  distinguished  service 
in  the  audio-visual  field. 

"Brotherhood  of  Man"  and  Re-orientation 

The  War  Department,  Civil  Affairs  Division  has 
purchased  the  color  cartoon,  Brotherhood  of  Man  for 
re-orientation  purposes  in  enemy  occupied  countries,  it 
was  announced  by  Pare  Lorentz,  speaking  at  the  pre- 
miere showing  of  the  film  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art. 

Joint  Services  for  U.N.  Film  and 
Visual  Activities 

The  United  Nations  Film  Board  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Lake  Success  on  January  24  and  established  joint 
services  for  the  film  and  visual  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  Charter  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  are:  the  United  Nations,  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Also  attending  the  meeting  were  representatives  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Director  of  the  operations  of  the  Board's  Executive 
Office  is  M.  Jean  Benoit-Levy,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Films  and  Visual  Information  in  the  United  Nations 
Department  of  Public  Information.  His  Associate 
Director  with  Headquarters  in  Paris,  is  Mr.  William 
Farr,  Counsellor  of  the  Mass  Communication  Division 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Fine  enfertalnmenf  has  a  high  educaiional  value 
in  that  it  brings  to  many  an  understanding  of 
other  persons  and  peoples  as  well  as  interesting 
interpretation  of  historical  and  topical  events  trans- 
lated in  terms  of  vibrant  drama.  Motion  pictures 
contribute  importantly  in  bringing  to  great  masses 
ideas  as  well  as  ideals  along  with  relaxing  entertain- 
ment. 

Universal-International  provides  for  educational 
and  enjoyable  entertainment  in  both  feature-length 
and  short  subject  films,  bringing  to  the  screen 
great  books  and  fine  stories  presented  by  the 
world's  greatest  artists.  Listed  are  attractions, 
either  released  or  about  to  be,  that  you  will  not 
want  to  miss: — 


Ernest  Hemingway's 

"THE  KILLERS" 

with 

Burt  Lancaster,   Edmond 

O'Brien,  Ava  Gardner 

The  Rex  Beach  story 

"THE  MICHIGAN  KID" 

in  CINECOLOR 

with 

Jon  Hall,  Rita  Johnson 

Victor  McLaglen 

"NOTORIOUS  GENTLEMAN" 

starring 

Res  Harrison  and 

Lilll  Palmer 

Marie  Helllnger's 

"SWELL  GUY" 

starring 

Sonny  Tufts,  Ann  BIyth 


"CANYON  PASSAGE" 

from  the  Ernest  Haycox  novel 

In  TECHNICOLOR 

Nunnally  Johnson's 

"THE  DARK  MIRROR" 

starring 

Olivia  de  Havilland 

Lew  Ayres 

with  Thomas  Mitchell 

"MAGNfflCENT  DOLL" 

starring 

Ginger  Rogers,  David   NIven 

and  Burgess  Meredith 

"SONG  OF 
SCHEHERAZADE" 

story  of  Rimsky-Korsalcoff, 
featuring  his  best-loved 

music  and  starring 

Yvonne  De  Carlo,   Brian 

Donlevy,  Jean  Pierre  Aumont 

IM  TECHNICOLOR 


/7/io  C^ccelleH^  SUoAi  Bulfjedtl 

JUVENILE  JURY  is  a  new  single  reel  series  taken 
from  the  popular  radio  show  of  the  same  name. 
THE  ANSWER  MAN,  also  based  on  the  famous 
radio  show  of  that  name,  answers  pictorially  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  public  (a  single-reel  series).  Songs 
that  everyone  loves  are  featured  in  the  SING  AND 
BE  HAPPY  (single  reel)  series. 

TECHNICOLOR  CARTUNES  (single  reels)  enter- 
tain with  fine  music  and  clean,  sparkling 
comedy. 

Also  two  reel  series,  NAME-BAND  MUSICALS, 
and  these  specials— HARNESSED  LIGHTENING 
and  FIGHT  OF  THE  WILD  STALLIONS. 
UNIVERSAL  'world-events'  NEWSREEL  is  issued 
twice  weekly. 


UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York.  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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The  first  eight  from  l^ateway 

Eight  original  16nim.  productions,  prepared  for  use  in  the 
schools.  Production  by  Alvin  J.  and  Darley  Gordon,  sound  by 
Wm.  A.  Palmer. 

THE  JU]\IOR   CITIZE]\ 

An  outstanding  film  on  the  role  of  the  schools  in  training 
young  Americans  to  be  good  citizens  in  our  democracy.  Super- 
vised by  Dr.  J.  Paul  Leonard,  President  San  Francisco  State 
College.     2  reels,  b-w,  sound,  $90.00. 

SPAIVISH  I]\FLLE1\CE  in 
MEXICAN   CRAFTS 

A  beautiful  film,  made  in  the  seldom-photographed  Oaxaca 
Valley.  Leather  working,  especially,  is  stressed.  1  reel,  sound. 
Color,  $77.50.  b-w,  $40.00. 

MOVI]\G  WITH   MOVIES 

A  "movie"  appreciation  primer,  from  the  istlielic  approach. 
"Movies"  do  not  move,  but  create  an  illusion  of  movement,  which 
in  turn  "moves"  the  audience.     1  reel,  sound,  b-w,  $40.00. 

FUX  IN  FOOD 

A  dynamic  presentation  of  the  food  constituents,  their  sources 
and  their  functions.  Frances  Stern,  Chief,  Dietetics  Clinic, 
Boston  Dispensary,  assisted,  and  supplies  a  foreword.  Excellent  for 
dietetics  classes.     1  reel,  sound,  color  $77.50,  b-w,  $40.00. 

SIENA  AND  SIMONE  MARTINI 

Ancient  Siena,  Italy,  its  14th  century  atmosphere,  its  beautiful 
but  never-finished  cathedral.  The  art  of  a  master,  Simone 
Martini.  Valuable  in  the  study  of  Italian  History,  Religious  Edi- 
fices, Fine  Arts.     1  reel,  sound,  b-w,  $40.00. 


THE  ''RARY  RARRIT''  SERIES 

Lively  puppet  films,  founded  on  an  old  North  Carolina  folk 
tale  and  exceptional  in  that  they  are  slanted  to  appeal  to  the 
very  young  mind  and  in  that  each  carries  a  simple  moral  wee  tots 
can  understand.  Three  titles— CARROT  PIE,  I  WANTED  RED 
WINGS,  I  LOVE  TO  MAKE  MUSIC.  Each  1  reel,  b-w,  sound. 
$33.00  if  1  or  2  are  purchased,  $30  each  if  all  3  are  ordered 
at  once. 

• 

All  films  also  available  for  rental,  rental  applying  on  purchase 
price  if  the  film  concerned  is  bought. 

GATEWAY 

PRODUCTIONS,     INC. 

49  Main  St.         San  Francisco,  Calif 


SALMON  INDUSTRY 
2x2  Color  Slide  Sets 

Salmon — Four  Varieties 4  slides 

Purse  Seine  Operations 18  slides 

Trap  Fishing 13  slides 

Commercial  Fishing 11  slides 

Inside  the  Cannery 17  slides 

Study  Guide  with  each  set 

Sent  on  approval  to  responsible 
persons  and  institutions. 

We'll  appreciate  having  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list. 

PHIIP  PHOTO  VISUAL  SERVICE    "tl'n/Br.Xc.iir 


Oklahoma  Radio  Conference 

Station  managers,  network  executives,  program  di- 
rectors, and  announcers  will  participate  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma's  annual  Radio  Conference  on 
Station  Problems  February  27,  28,  March  1  and  2, 
Dr.  Sherman  P.  Lawton,  coordinator  of  radio,  has  an- 
nounced. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  advertising  this 
year,  and  taking  part  in  panels  and  discussions  will 
be  a  large  group  of  radio  advertising  representatives. 

A  demonstration  of  television  equipment  by  the  Ra- 
dio Corporation  of  America  has  been  tentatively  sched- 
uled. 

Tacoma-Pierce  County  Conference,  Feb.  7-8 

Tlie  Tacoma-Pierce  Bureau  of  \'isual  Teaching 
and  the  State  College  of  Washington  sponsored  a 
conference  on  February  7  and  8  at  the  Stadium  High 
School  in  Tacoma,  Washington.  Chief  topic  on  the 
morning  of  February  7  was  "Sound  in  Education," 
with  a  discussion  and  demonstration  lead  by  William 
Ladd,  Director,  Radio  Workshop,  Seattle  Public 
Schools  and  William  Reasoner,  Educational  Represen- 
tative, Harper-Megee  Co.  The  afternoon  session  was 
devoted  to  various  demonstrations  of  audio-visual 
techniques.  The  morning  session  on  Feliruary  8  con- 
sisted of  a  dealer  equipment  display  to  which  civic 
groups  are  invited.  This  exhibit  marked  an  opportunity 
for  the  schools  to  acquaint  the  public  with  new  equip- 
ment and  materials  used  in  the  audio-visual  program. 

Railroad  Movies 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  became  the  na- 
tion's first  railroad  to  institute  regular  nightly  showings 
of  16mm  films  aboard  its  trains  with  the  world  premiere 
of  Universal-International's  "Swell  Guy"  on  its  Wash- 
ington-to-Cincinnati  train,   the   "George  Washington." 

At  present,  twin-unit  dining  cars  are  used  to  show 
the  films.  Continuous  service  is  provided  by  two 
16mm  ])rojectors,  operated  by  union  projectionists. 
The  speaker  system  includes  the  standard  RCA  16miT) 
speaker  in  combination  with  a  directional  horn  unit  to 
insure  complete  distribution  of  sound  throughout  the 
length  of  the  car.  Dining  car  tables  fold  out  of  the  way 
and  disappear  under  drapes  which  are  pulled  across  the 
windows.  Seats  are  set  up  across  the  width  of  the 
car.  .\  new  train,  "The  Chessie,"  to  be  introduced  in 
the  Spring,  will  have  specially  designed  "theatre  cars." 

The  C  &  O  has  signed  a  one-year  contract  with  Uni- 
versal-International for  the  exhibition  of  the  com- 
patiy's  16mni  releases. 

Arch  Mercey  to  United  Nations 

Arch  Mercey,  well-known  in  governtnent  documen- 
tary circles,  has  resigned  as  chief  of  the  motion  picture 
division  of  the  Office  of  Government  Reports  and 
is  taking  the  position  of  information  officer  for  the 
United  Nations  World  Health  Organization.  It  is 
reported  that  Mr.  Mercey  will  hold  this  position  only 
six  months  before  entering  private  business. 
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Iowa  Discusses  Audio-Visual 
Tfeacher  Training  Methods 

A  Conference  on  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Methods 
for  College  and  University  teacher  training  faculty 
representatives  was  held  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  on  Saturday,  January  18,  1947. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  52  faculty  members 
representing  sixteen  of  the  Iowa  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. The  entire  program  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  the  need  for  teacher  training  in  the  use 
of  audio-visual  aids,  and  how  this  need  could  be  met 
by  the  Iowa  Colleges. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  an  address  of  welcome 
by  President  Virgil  M.  Rancher,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  and  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  problem  of 
meeting  the  need  of  audio-visual  teacher  training  in 
all  Iowa  Colleges  and  Universities  by  Dean  E.  T. 
Peterson,  College  of  Education,  State  University  of 
Iowa.  Ford  Lemler,  Supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  gave  an  outstanding  address  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  Need  for  Teacher  Training  in  the  Use  of 
Audio-Visual  Aids",  built  around  the  three  main  sub- 
jects of : 

1.  WHY  do  we  need  a  formal  teacher  training  pro- 
gram in  audio-visual  methods? 

2.  WHAT     knowledge,     skills,     and     competencies 
should  teachers  acquire  in  this  field? 

3.  HOW  can  these   skills  and  competencies  be  ac- 
quired most  efificiently  ? 


The  entire  afternoon  program  was  devoted  to  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  subject  "What  Training  Should 
Teachers  Receive  in  the  Evaluation  and  Utilization  of 
Audio-Visual  Aids  and  How  Should  This  Training 
be  OfTered  in  the  Iowa  Colleges  and  Universities?" 
Panel  leader  for  this  discussion  was  Prof.  James  B. 
Stroud,  College  of  Education,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  with  panel  members  speaking  on  the  following 
topics :  Prof.  H.  A.  Riebe,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, "Audio-Visual  Teaching  Methods  an  Integral 
Part  of  all  Teaching'' ;  Prof.  J.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Morn- 
ingside  College,  "The  Importance  of  Teacher  Training 
in  the  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Regular  College 
Classes" ;  Dean  F.  Glenn  Macomber,  Drake  Univer- 
sity, "Audio-Visual  Training  in  Teacher  Preparation." 

Prof.  T.  Keith  Goltry,  Parsons  College,  "Values  of 
a  Teaching  Materials  Bureau  in  a  Teacher  Training 
Program"  ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Kooser,  Iowa  State  College, 
"Minimum  Equipment  Requirements  for  a  Teacher 
Training  Program  in  Audio- Visual  Instruction"  ;  Prof. 
W.  B.  Zuker,  Vice  President,  University  of  Dubuque, 
"Summary  and  Recommendations  for  Teacher  Train- 
ing Institutions  in  the  State  of  Iowa." 

Recommendations  made  at  the  conference  pointed 
toward  more  extensive  units  of  audio-visual  teaching 
methods  to  be  included  in  regular  methods  courses 
so  that  all  teachers  would  have  experience  in  this  field. 
Special  audio-visual  courses  were  recommended  for 
those  teachers  or  administrators  that  intend  to  enter 
the  field  as  directors  or  supervisors  of  audio-visual 
programs. 
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If  has  been  called  the 

DOCUMENTARY  FILM  OF  THE  YEAR! 


PEOPLES    OF   THE   SOVIET   UNION! 


A  JULIEN  BRYAN  PRODUCTION 


This  aim,  phofographed  by  American  cameramen,  pictures  the  many  racial  groups  wliich 
make  up  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  believed  to  be  the  Urst  fiim  ottered  American  audi- 
ences which  gives  a  truly  over-all  concept  of  fhis  vasf  country  wifh  its  many  separate 

and  distinct  peoples. 

This  33  minute,  black  and  white,  I6MM  sound  movie  is  now  available  for  showing  in  your  com- 
munity. It  may  be  rented  from  leading  film  rental  libraries  in  all  sections  of  the  nation.  A 
splendid  film  for  community  forums,  clubs,  churches,  and  schools.  For  rental  at  nominal  fee 
consult  your  Film  Rental  Library.     For  purchase  write  us  for  a  list  of  dealers  in  your  area. 

Wrife   today  tor  a   tree  descriptive  pamphlet  ot  the  complete  list  of 
JULIEN  BRYAN  PRODUCTIONS  ON  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND  now  avaiiabfe. 

International  Film  Foundation^  Inc. 


1600  Broadway,  Suite  1000 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Wilber  Emmert  Heads  Pennsylvania 
State  Audio-Visual  Group 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Audio-Visual  Round 
Table  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Education  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Harrisburg,  December  27,  Wilber  Em- 
mert, Visual  Education  Instructor  and  Director  of  the 
Indiana  Film  Library,  was  elected  President  of  the 
organization  for  1947.  Vice  President  is  Robert  Hall. 
Pittsburgh,  and  Sec.-Treas.,  Mary  Ann  Pesognelli, 
Monongahela. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  dealt  with  "Present 
Trends  in  Audio-Visual  Education  in  Pennsylvania." 
Each  speaker  stressed  that  while  some  progress  is  be- 
ing made,  the  present  state  situation  is  wholely  un- 
satisfactory. In  the  discussion,  following  the  presenta- 
tions, some  tentative  plans  were  formulated  for  a  "pro- 
gram of  attack  for  1947." 

A  planning  committee  was  appointed,  and  this  com- 
mittee was  to  meet  with  Mr.  Emmert  at  Indiana,  Pa. 
on  February  15  to  map  out  the  campaign  of  action 
for  the  year.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  definite 
coordination  of  the  audio-visual  work  in  the  state. 


JyTALK  from  your  •cr««n  ^|| 
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M          TYPEWRITTEN         S 
■              MESSAGES             B 
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RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc..  Dept.  V 
222  OaliridKe  Blvd..  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Film  Restrictions 

Release  for  educational  uses  of  more  than  5000  war- 
time training  films  has  been  prevented  in  large  measure 
by  copyright  red  tape  with  West  Coast  interests.  It 
appears  that  much  stock  footage  or  other  copyrighted 
material  originating  in  Hollywood  was  included  in  films 
produced  for  or  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Army  and  Navy  experts,  3etermined  that  copyright 
mix-ups  involving  their  plans  to  produce  more  than 
1000  films  per  year  in  peacetime  will  not  occur  again, 
have  placed  an  outright  ban  on  the  use  of  Hollywood 
material  in  future  productions — so  that  immediate  edu- 
cational release  may  be  effected  when  deemed  expedient. 

Chicago  Scientific  Film  Society 

The  Chicago  Scientific  Film  Society  will  hold  its 
second  meeting,  Wednesday,  February  26  at  8:00  p.  m.. 
84  East  Randolph  Street.  Featured  on  the  program  will 
be  several  films  concerning  atomic  energy  and  power. 
In  addition  to  these  timely  films,  Transfer  of  Pozver, 
dealing  with  the  lever  and  the  wheel  will  be  shown. 
Transfer  of  Pozver  will  trace  the  development  of  these 
fundamental  mechanical  principles  from  the  dawn  of 
history  up  to  the  present  day  and  will  serve  to  point 
up  the  strides  made  by  modern  science.  The  interna- 
tional aspect  of  the  program  will  be  increased  by  a 
presentation  of  the  color  film.  Life  in  the  Western 
Marshes,  dealing  with  an  international  wild-life  con- 
servation scheme.  This  film,  in  addition,  deals  with  bird 
migration  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Program  de- 
tails may  be  obtained  by  writing  Wesley  Greene  at 
the  above  address. 
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Magnetic  Sound  for 
16  and  8mm  Films 

Sound  can  now  be  added  to  motion 
pictures  regardless  of  film  width  and  of 
taking  speed — sound  or  silent  speeds — 
according  to  an  announcement  from  the 
Armour  Research  Foundation.  Further- 
more, the  sound  may  be  readily  erased 
and  re- recorded.  The  Foundation  has 
recently  brought  to  light  this  new  appli- 
cation of  magnetic  recording.  Eventual 
acceptance  of  this  form  of  recording  is 
expected  and  should  be  of  especial  value 
to  makers  of  school-made  films  and  to 
instructors  in  the  fields  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  radio. 

The  Armour  Research  Foundation  has 
been  engulfed  in  a  program  of  research 
and  development  in  the  field  of  mag- 
netic recording  for  sometime  now,  and 
of  recent  date  special  applications  for 
the  motion  picture  field  have  been  brought 
to  light.  While  actual  development  work 
has  been  commenced  only  very  recently 
on  this  particular  application,  the  results 
are  already  very  encouraging  and  point 
to  the  eventual  wide  acceptance  of  this 
form  of  recording  throughout  the  motion 
picture    field. 

Magnetic  Recording  on  motion  picture 
film  is  made  possible  by  applying  a 
thin  strip  of  magnetic  powdered  mater- 
ial to  the  film  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  be  permanently  affixed.  This 
strip  is  approximately  %"  wide  and 
can  be  located  on  the  outside  of  a  double 
sprocketed  film  or  on  the  unsprockcted 
side  of  a  single.  When  the  former 
method  is  used,  it  is  possible  to  record 
separate  sound  tracks,  thereby  yielding 
the  flexibility  of  choosing  between  either 
a  binaural  system,  a  system  whereby  each 
sound  track  is  actuated  from  a  separate 
microphone  or  the  placement  of  » 
commentary  on  one  sound  track  with  any 
desired  musical  background  on  the  other. 
A  single  sound  track  may  be  employed 
if  desired.  While  it  is  possible  to  place 
a  blank  layer  of  material  on  the  sprock- 
eted side  of  a  single  sprocket  film,  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  this  is  unneces- 
sary inasmuch  as  the  single  track  does 
not  cause  difhiculty  in  reeling. 

First    attempts    at    magnetic    recording 

Ion  motion  picture  show  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  response  up  to  14,000  cycles  at 
conventional  35  MM  film  speed,  to  S.OOO 
cycles  at  conventional  16  MM  film 
speed,  and  to  2,500  cycles  at  conventional 
8  MM  film  speed.  It  is  possible  to 
adapt  magnetic  recording  equipment  to 
any  conventional  projector  and  if  a  given 
projector  is  already  equipped  with  op- 
tical recording  means,  it  would  not  be 
unduly  difficult  to  mo<lify  same  for  mag- 
netic recording  as  well. 
Essentially,  the  advantages  which  mag- 
netic recording  offers  over  other  types 
of  film  recording  are:  (I)  Simplicity  of 
equipment;  (2)  Greatly  reduced  weight, 
for  achieving  the  sound  reproduction ; 
(3)  Greatly  reduced  cost  as  compared  to 


any  other  system;  (4)  Ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  recording  technique,  making  it 
possible  for  any  amateur  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results;  (5)  Ease  in  editing  and 
magnetically  erasing  the  sound  track 
for  re-recording,  a  desirable  feature  for 
school  and  practice  use.  (6)  The  pos- 
sibility of  adding  sound  to  films  that 
have    already    been    made. 

Experiments  in  magnetic  recording 
have  proven  that  should  the  magnetic 
medium  be  placed  on  the  film  before 
exposure  and  consequent  subjugation  to 
development  processes,  that  the  mag- 
netic track  is  not  altered  in  any  way. 
Furthermore,  that  films  that  may  have 
been  taken  over  a  period  of  years  could 
have  a  magnetic  sound  track  put  on 
them  for  commentary  regarding  the  sub- 
ject  matter   of   the  film. 

Tlie  writer  believes  that  magnetic  re- 
cording for  motion  picture  work  will 
find  wide  acceptance  in  the  professional 
field,  as  well  as  in  16  and  8mm  work. 
Already  a  number  of  manufacturers  in 
this  field  have  become  interested,  and 
it  is  not  beyond  a  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  state  that  sound  recording  for 
amateur  and  school  motion  picture  use 
may  be  a  reality  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Magnetic  Paper  Tape  Recorders 

A  new  item  of  equipment  which  will 
shortly  become  available  for  sale  through 
dealers  is  the  magnetic  paper  tape  recor- 
der. This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  wire 
recorder,  but  instead  of  wire  it  uses 
as  a  recording  medium  a  paper  tape 
8mm  wide,  which  has  been  coated  with 
a  special  material  to  give  it  magnetic 
properties.  Proponents  of  paper  tape 
recorders  claim  that  they  oflter  several  ad- 
vantages, including  ease  of  splicing,  reduc- 
tion of  cross-talk  due  to  insulating  prop- 
erties of  paper,  and  lower  costs  of  both 
recorders  and  tape. 

According  to  best  information  available 
at  the  moment,  the  Brush  Development 
Company.  3405  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land 14,  Ohio  is  the  only  firm  which  is  ac- 
tually manufacturing  and  delivering  pap- 
er tape  recorders — though  in  extremely 
limited   quantities— at  this   time. 

The  Indiana  Steel  Products  Company, 
Valparai-so,  Indiana,  are  manufacturers 
of  the  "AInico"  paper  tape;  they  do 
not  manufacture  recording  machines. 
Several  companies  are  tooling  to  manu- 
facture under  their  patents. 

Lewis  Film  Service  Expands 

In  order  to  increase  its  offerings  in 
films  and  equipment,  the  Lewis  Film 
Service  has  become  a  department  of 
the  Lawrence  Camera  Shop,  149  N. 
Broadway,  Wichita  2.  The  Lewis  Film 
Service  name  will  be  retained  at  the 
new  address.  This  change  will  provide 
the  best  in  service  to  schools  and  non- 
theatrical  accounts. 
IIIc    is    the    newest    Leica    camera    and 


New  RCA  Victor  Offices  and  Studios 

Removal  of  the  RCA  Victor  Division's 
New  York  and  Chicago  regional  offices 
to  newer  and  larger  quarters  has  been 
announced  by  Walter  M.  Norton,  Di- 
rector  of    Distribution   of   the    Division. 

The  New  York  office,  formerly  located 
at  411  Fifth  Avenue,  is  now  at  36  W. 
49th  St.,  Radio  City,  while  the  Chicago 
office,  formerly  at  445  N.  Lakeshore 
Drive,  is  now  in  the  American  Furniture 
Mart  Building,  666  N.  Lakeshore  Drive. 
Managers  of  these  regional  offices  are  M. 
F.  Blakeslee,  in  New  York,  and  H.  A. 
Renholm,   in    Chicago. 

Enlarged  and  completely  renovated 
scoring  and  recording  studios  at  411  Fifth 
Avenue  house  the  RCA  Film  Recording 
Department.  An  important  new  activity 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  added  studio 
space  is  the  dubbing  of  foreign  lan- 
guage narrative  and  lip-synchronized 
dialogue  on  film  originally  recorded  in 
English,  for  distribution  abroad.  At  the 
same  time,  the  new  "411",  as  the  studio 
is  known  in  the  trade,  will  accommodate 
a  substantial  increased  schedule  of  Eng- 
lish language  narrative  recording,  sound 
effects  recording,  music  scoring,  and 
re-recording. 

In  addition  to  the  large  original  stu- 
dio at  "411."  which  has  been  redeco- 
rated and  air-conditioned,  the  RCA  fa- 
cilities now  include  a  complete  new  air- 
conditioned  studio  of  the  "Commenta- 
tor" type,  built  in  space  provided  by 
streamlining  office  and  storage  accom- 
modations, and  a  spacious  and  attractive 
new  reception  room.  The  new  studio 
is  equipped  for  both  35mm  and  16mm 
recording.  Together,  the  two  studios 
virtually  double  the  capacity  of  "411" 
for  service  to  the  major  companies,  in- 
dependent producers,  and  others  using 
these   facilities. 

New  Leica  Cameras  Again 
Available 

Mr.  John  W.  Slacks,  President  of  E. 
Lcitz,  Inc.,  has  announced  that  his  com- 
pany is  resuming  the  distribution  of 
genuine  Leica  cameras.  "These  cam- 
eras", he  said,  "are  the  Leica  camera 
IIIc  and  are  made  in  the  original  Leitz 
Works,  in  Wetzler,  Germany.  They 
are  not  of  domestic  manufacture."  "In 
fact,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  Leica  camera  made  in  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Slacks  revealed  that  the  genuine 
Leica  cameras  being  imported  and  dis- 
tributed by  E.  Leitz,  Inc.  are  being 
brought  into  the  U.  S.  by  arrangement 
with  OMGUS  (Office  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment, U.  S.)  through  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mercial Company.  The  money  derived 
from  this  resumption  of  importation  of 
Leica  cameras  will  be  used  to  defray 
part  of  the  Cost  of  the  occupation  of 
Germany. 

Mr.    Slacks    revealed    that    the    Model 
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embodies  many  new  engineering  and  de- 
sign features  which  make  more  super- 
ior performance  and  ease  of  operation. 
Tlicre  are  many  advancements  in  the 
construction  of  the  shutter,  which  has 
imparted    to    it    even    greater    efficiency. 

Externally,  one  of  the  main  differences 
of  the  Model  I  lie  compared  to  former 
models  of  the  la'ica  camera  is  a  different 
arrangement  of  shutter  speeds  on  the 
two  speed  dials. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  remove 
the  protection  collar  around  the  shutter 
release  button  to  use  a  cable  release.  A 
new  type  of  protection  collar  is  now 
permanently  attached  to  the  camera  and 
it  permits  the  special  Leica  camera  cable 
release   to   be   used. 

The  Model  IIIc  cameras  now  being 
imported  are  equipped  with  either  the 
Elmar  50mm  f/3.5  or  the  Summitar 
f/2  lens.  Both  lenses  are  coated.  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  E.  Leitz, 
Inc.  the  cameras  will  be  oflfered  for  sale 
through  franchised  Leica  Dealers. 

Natco  Moves  to  New  Quarters 

Offices  of  Natco,  Inc.  are  now  in  new 
quarters  at  SOS  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.. 
Chicago.  The  building  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Bendix  Aviation  Cor- 
poration. Manufacturing  operations  are 
being  moved,  and  with  the  increased 
amount  of  space,  production  of  16mm  pro- 
jectors is  expected  to  be  doubled. 

Master  Editing  Outfit 

To  meet  the  demands  of  school  movie 
makers  for  an  editing  outfit  which  will 
take  hard  usage  and  offer  the  ease  of 
operation  and  flexibility  of  professional 
editing  units,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany has  just  announced  that  it  is  now 
beginning  distribution  of  a  Cine-Kodak 
Master  Editing  Outfit  for  16mm.  movies. 

Combining  several  editing  aids  which 
have  heretofore  been  offered  by  Kodak 
only  in  separate  form,  the  editing  out- 
fit now  incorporates  Cine-Kodak  Mas- 
ter Editing  Rewind,  ^enior  Splicer,  and 
Editing  Viewer  mounted  on  a  17-pound 
metal  base  which  provides  rock-steady 
support  and  37-inch  working  space  for 
professional  quality  editing.  In  addition, 
the  Cine-Kodak  Editing  Bracket,  which 
accepts  up  to  four  Cine-Kodak  return 
reels,  can  be  fastened  with  a  wing  nut 
between  the  viewer  and  the  left  rewind 
spindle.  Both  spindles  of  the  rewind  are 
geared  for  speedy  film  winding,  and  film 
can  be  wound  in  either  direction.  .Spin- 
dles on   the   Cine-Kodak   Ma^ttr   Kditinc 


Outfit  accept  16mm.  reels  up  to  I.WIO 
.  feet.  With  the  Cine-Kodak  Editing 
Viewer,  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
this  outfit  the  worker  can  see  every  scene 
in  action  as  the  film  is  edited. 


The  Kardon- 
Camera 


-New  35mm 


Proving  that  it  can  be  made  here. 
Chick  Kidner,  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Premier  Instrument  Corporation,  52 
West  Houston  Street,  New  York-  12, 
N.  Y.,  has  unveiled  a  new  precision 
35-mm.  coupled  range  finder  camera 
made  entirely  in  America  and  compar- 
able to  a  well-known  foreign  make. 
Called  the  Kardon,  it  has  several  new 
features  of  design  and  construction,  and 
is  fitted  with  a  Kodak  Ektar  47-mm. 
f2  coated  lens. 

As  its  predecessor,  the  camera  has  a 
super-imposed  image  type  coupled  range 
finder,  and  shutter  operation  coupled  with 
film  transport  to  insure  against  double 
exposure.  With  speeds  from  one  second 
to  one  one-thousandth  of  a  second,  the 
focal  plane  shutter  controls  are  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  knob  on  toj)  of 
the  camera  controls  speeds  from  a  twenti- 
eth to  a  thousandtli  of  a  second,  and  the 
knob  on  the  side  of  the  camera  next  to 
the  lens  governs  speeds  from  one  second 
to  one  one-twentieth  of  a  second.  .  .  . 

The  use  of  a  47-mm.  lens  insures  a 
wider  angle  of  vision  as  well  as  a  greater 
depth  of  field,  all  points  which  make  for 
greater  versatility,  claims  Mr.  Kardon, 
the  manufacturer,  .'\vailable  soon  will 
be  telephoto  and  wide  angle  lenses,  as 
well  as  other  accessories.  .  .  ." 

Cine  Accessory 

Accurate  framing,  which  shows  the 
e.xact  field  of  view,  and  needle-sharp  fo- 
cusing at  distances  as  short  as  6  inches 
are  offered  to  users  of  Filmo  8mm  and 
16mm  motion  picture  cameras  by  means 
of  the  new  Bell  &  Howell  Close-up 
.'\ttacliment.  Thus  Filmo  owners  con- 
tinue to  "get  what  they  see,"  even  when 
working  at  extremely  close  subject  range. 

Consisting  of  a  supplementary  fix- 
ture, which  is  fastened  easily  to  the 
camera  lens,  the  new  unit  comes  equipped 
with  one  au.xiliary  lens  and  a  compen- 
sating viewfinder.  Additional  auxiliary 
lenses  are  available  for  use  singly  and  in 
combination  at  various  camera-to-subject 
distances  up  to  and  including  36  inches. 

Useful  in  close-up  cinematography  of 
such  subjects  as  insects,  tlowcrs,  maga- 
zine and    hnok    iia-ics.   and   table-top   set- 


New   Cine-Kodak    Master   Editing    Unit. 


Close-up  Attachment  for   Filmo 
Cameras 

ups,  the  attachment  has  unique  applica- 
tions in  title-making  as  well.  For  fur- 
ther information  concerning  the  Close- 
Up  .Attachment  write  to  Bell  &  Howell 
Company.  7100  McCormick  Road,  Chi- 
cago 45,  Illinois. 

New  Eastin  Chattanooga  Office 

Eastin  Pictures  Inc.,  has  opened  an 
office  at  608  Temple  Court  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  and  is  now  ready  to 
serve  old  and  new  customers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  \'irginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
-Alabama,   Mississippi  and  Florida. 

The  Eastin  concern,  a  twenty-year- 
old  firm  which  also  has  long-estab- 
lished offices  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  carries  on  a 
nation-wide  business  in  the  rental  and 
sale  of  16  mm.  sound  motion  picture 
films.  Edward  H.  Hieronymus,  who  will 
manage  the  Chattanooga  office,  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  company's  new 
branch  will  maintain  a  stock  of  16  mm. 
sound  projectors  and  a  large  library 
of    feature    pictures    and    short    subjects. 

Young  America  Films 
Announces  Replacement 
Footage  Policy 

A  new  and  more  liberal  policy  gov- 
erning replacement  of  damaged  foot- 
age has  been  announced  by  Young 
.America  Films,  Inc.,  according  to  T. 
C.  Morehouse,  Director  of  Sales.  This 
new  policy  will  make  is  possible  for 
any  owner  of  Young  America  film 
to  replace  damaged  16nim  footage 
at  a  unit  cost  of  five  dollars  per  one 
hundred  feet,  a  price  that  is  substan- 
tially below  prevailing  prices  in  the 
field    for    replacement    service. 

Young  America  Films  will  inspect 
the  returned  print  and  replace  the  nec- 
essary footage  in  unit  lengths  of  one 
hundred  feet.  Replacement  footage 
will  be  Vaporated  and  spliced  into  the 
print    without    additional    charge. 
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Radiant  Screens 

An  attractive,  new  folder  showing  a 
complete  line  of  projection  screens  lias 
just  been  released  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Radiant  Projection  Screen  with  the 
famous  "Hy-Flecf,  glass  beaded  fab- 
ric. Officials  of  the  company  state  "that 
because  full  production  of  our  product 
is  now  assured,  wc  feel  it  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  public  with  complete, 
up-to-date  information  on  new  screen 
developments". 

A  clever  "Screen  Selector"  is  a  pre- 
dominating factor  which  distinguishes 
this  folder  from  the  mill-run  of  such 
productions.  It  is  so  designed  that  it 
gives  complete  screen  sizes  for  various 
lenses  and  projector  to  .screen  distances, 
and  is  further  amplified  by  a  chart  list- 
ing the  numerous  .screen  models  with 
prices  of  all  sizes  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  see 
at  a  glance  not  only  a  photograph  of  the 
screen  model  desired  but  also  a  list  of 
available  sizes  with  their  respective 
prices. 

To  obtain  one  of  these  new  screen  fol- 
ders, write  to  Radiant,  at  their  new 
factory  and  offices,  2607  W.  Roosevelt 
Road,  Chicago  8,  III.  Refer  to  folder 
No.  6002. 

Another  recent  Radiant  product  is 
a  small,  inexpensive  projection  screen 
called  the  "Little  Theatre,"  which  i.s 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  a  real  stage 
with  drops.  Lithograi)lied  in  maroon, 
white,  gray  and  black  on  sturdy  card- 
board, it  is  27  inches  high,  24  inches 
wide  with  a  shadow  bo.x  11  inches  deep 
housing  a  brilliant,  light-reflecting  "Hy- 
Flect"  glass  beaded  screen  9  by  12  inches. 

It  is  believed  that  the  "Little  Theatre" 
will  hold  strong  appeal  for  children  for 
use  with  their  toy  projectors  and  may 
find  use  in  teacher  previewing  purposes. 
Not  only  is  it  very  attractive  but  it 
IS  extremely  portable,  weighs  but  a 
few  pounds,  and  is  easily  set  up  and 
knocked    down. 

South  American  Market 

South  America  is  virtually  an  untapped 
market  for  sound  projector  equipment, 
according  to  Rolx;rt  Schasseur,  who  re- 
cently completed  a  five  weeks'  survey  trip 
to  Brazil,  Llruguay  and  Argentina  as 
sales  representative  in  Central  and  South 
.Jimerica  of  Natco,  Inc.,  ,505  N.  Sacra- 
mento Boulevard,  manufacturer  of  16 
mm.   sound   film   projectors. 

In  the  countries  he  visited  to  appoint 
distributors,  Mr.  Schausseur  said  a  broad 
market  for  16  mm.  projectors  remains 
to  be  developed.  He  found,  for  example, 
that  neither  school  systems  nor  govern- 
ments had  taken  up  the  use  of  training 
films.  Current  demand  for  projection 
equipment  comes  solely  from  amateurs, 
he  said,  and  this  type  of  business  is  ex- 
pected to  create  a  market  during  the 
present  year  for  about  4,000  machines 
each  in  Brazil  and  .^rgentina.  Mr. 
Schasseur  reported  that  Natco  distribu- 
tors also  will  be  established  soon  in 
many  other   Latin-.Vmerican  countries. 
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Wanted:  16mm  Films 

An  interesting  offer  that  should  evoke 
a  lively  response  in  the  ranks  of  16nim 
producers  comes  from  the  .Academic  Film 
Company,  Inc.  of  New  York,  whose 
heads,  Milton  J.  Salzburg  and  Harold 
Baumstone,  are  the  former  president  and 
vice-president  respectively  of  Pictorial 
Films,  Inc. 

Academic  invites  16nini  producers, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  to  sub- 
mit their  productions  to  them  for  con- 
sideration of  their  commercial  possibili- 
ties. If,  in  Academic's  judgment,  the 
film  has  market  potentialities,  the  com- 
pany will  make  an  offer  either  on  a 
cash  or  royalty  basis. 

Academic  stresses  the  point  that  this 
is  not  a  prize  contest  in  any  sense,  but 
strictly  a  business  proposition  whereby 
its  distribution  channels  are  made  avail- 
able to  producers  of  worthy  16mm  films. 

During  their  twelve  years  of  asso- 
ciation in  the  16mm  field,  Mr.  Salzburg 
and  Mr.  Baumstone  have  become  well 
known  for  their  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  work  of  new  producers,  amateurs  in- 
cluded. Their  purchase  last  Fall,  when 
they  headed  Pictorial,  of  two  out-stand- 
ing   amateur     Kodaohrome    productions 
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aroused  considerable  comment  in  the  in- 
dustry. Both  these  films— Ralph  E. 
Gray's  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Mexico  and 
Dan  Billman's  The  Inside  Story— \weTt 
on  Mnvic  Maker's  "ten  l>est"  list  for  1946. 
Academic  Film  Company's  address  is 
1450  Broadway,  New  York  18. 

Col.  Kalisch  to  Sanz 

Colonel  Bertram  Kalisch  of  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y.  announced  his  resignation 
as  Chief,  Adaptation  Section,  Motion 
Picture  Division  of  the  State  Department, 
to  become  as.sociated  with  the  William 
J.  Ganz  Company  and  the  Institute  of 
Visual  Training,  New  York  City,  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  theatrical, 
industrial  and  educational  shorts. 

Colonel  Kalisch,  who  served  as  a 
pictorial  officer  in  both  the  European 
and  Pacific  War  Theaters,  is  best  known 
to  the  public  for  his  feat  of  entering 
German-occupied  territory  with  a  news 
reel  sound  crew  shortly  after  the  libera- 
tion of  Paris  and  persuading  German 
Major-Gcneral  Erich  Elster  to  make 
a  formal  surrender  for  the  cameras  with 
20,0tX)  troops  at  Beaugcncy,  France.  An- 
other achievement  that  added  to  his  fame 
was   making   the    first    still    and   motion 


TAree  u^ajs  /o,..m\x\(\il\^  instructofs  time 
...increase  teaching  effectiveness 


The  SountlScriber  method  .simplifies  hinguage  in.striiction 
and  makes  it  more  effective  because: 


1. 


I.  It  permits  additional  students 
to  have  individual  instruction. 

^,  It  provides  countless  hours 
of  self-instruction  for  the  student. 

•S,  It  enables  the  instructor  to 
do  more  corrective  work  with  the 
individual  student  without  re- 
quiring any  more  of  the  instruc- 
tor's time. 


Because  SoundScriber  is  an  entirely 
(Vcrfroni'c  device,  cverv  word  is  recorded 
with  radio-like  clarity.  The  flat, 
unbreakable  SoimdScriber  disc  holds 
lip  to  30  minutes  of  recording;  costs 
only  a  few  cents.  Discs  handle  and  file 
like  a  sheet  of  paper;  can  be  played 
back  a  hundred  or  more  times.  For 
student  drill  purposes,  electronic  con- 
trols make  possible  instant  and  ))rcci,se 
repetition  of  wordsor  phrases;  by  this 
means  the  instructor  drives  home  his 
point,    and   by   the   same   means   the 


student  records  and  checks  his  own 
pronunciation,  diction  and  usage. 

With  SoundS<Tiber  both  instructor 
and  student  work  more  effectively 
<luring  drill  periods.  .4etual  u.sc  in 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  is  a 
tribute  to  its  effectiveness. 

.4sk  for  material  telling  how  leading 
.schools,  colleges  and  universities  use 
SoundScriber  to  m<>et  the  problem  of 
increased   enrollment   '      language 

classes. 


Use  ^UND^RIBER  electronic  disc  recorder 

The  SOUNDSCRIBER   CORPORATION,   Oept.   ES-6.   New   Haven   4,   Conneefieiit 

NAME DEPARTMENT 


SCHCX5L_ 


-ADDRESS^ 
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Educational  Screen 


pictures  ever  made  of  enemy  troops  drill- 
ing for  U.  S.  Army  cameramen  in  No 
Man's  Land.  For  these  historical  pic- 
tures he  talked  the  local  German  com- 
mander into  lending  him  a  squad  of  Ger- 
man paratroops  for  half  an  hour  during 
a  truce.  Before  entering  military  serv- 
ice Colonel  Kaliscli  was  a  noted  news- 
paper man  and  newsreel  editor  for  RKO- 
Pathe  Newsreel  and  MGM  News  of  the 
Day  Newsreel. 

In  June,  1945,  Colonel  Kalisch  was  as- 
signed to  General  MacArthur's  GHQ 
as  Photo  Officer.  He  directed  all  photo 
coverage  on  surrender  negotiations,  the 
landing  in  Japan  and  the  surrender 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Missouri.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  si.x  months  af- 
ter returning  from  Japan  to  reorganize 
the  Morale  Films  Section  and  to  put  the 
Army-Navy  Screen  Magazine  on  a  post- 
war basis.  For  this  he  was  commended 
by  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Chief 
of  Army  Information,  and  was  awarded 
the  Commendation  Ribton  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Hollis  555  Splicer 

Being  readied  for  early  release  is  a 
new  8-16mm  splicer  boasting  a  dry- 
scraper  unit.  Splicing  on  the  new  prod- 
uct involves  three  operations,  a  single 


Splicer  for  8mm  and  16mm  Films 

movement  completing  cutting  and 
welding.  The  unit  called  "555"  is  of 
steel  construction  with  plated  finish  and 
is  mounted  on  a  lacquered  wood  plat- 
form. It  is  being  handled  by  Alan 
Benjamin,  254  West  54th  St.,  New 
York  19. 

New  Price  for  Canadian  Films 

The  National  Film  Board  of  Canada, 
film  agency  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, has  announced  a  new  selling  price 
on  its  16  mm.  documentary  films  which 
deal  with  subjects  of  national  and  inter- 
national interest.  Selling  price  on  16 
mm.  black  and  white  subjects  is  $25  for 
one  reel  and  $40  for  two  reels.  On  a 
rental  basis,  cost  is  $1.25  per  reel.  Koda- 
chrome  subjects  sell  at  $75  per  reel  and 
rent  at  $2.50  per  reel.  This  price  sched- 
ule represents  a  standardization  of  fees 
which  formerly  ranged  from  $15  to  $50 
per  reel. 


A  group  of  dealers 
on  a  tour  through 
Ampro's  plant,  stop 
to  watch  a  "Bank" 
of  projector  heads 
being  given  a  test 
run. 


Dealer  Day  at  Ampro 

Before  the  war,  "Dealer  Day"  gave 
Ampro's  visual  education  dealers  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  get  together  and 
discuss  new  trends  with  e.xecutives  at 
Ampro  Corporation.  Recently,  the  first 
postwar  "Dealer  Day  at  Ampro"  at- 
tracted representatives  from  33  states, 
who  found  more  than  usual  pleasure  in 
renewing  acquaintances  missed  during  the 
war  years. 

The  first  session  was  opened  by  Mr. 
E.  N.  Nelson,  Ampro's  Educational  Di- 
rector, who  introduced  Mr.  Harry  Mon- 
son,  Ampro's  Vice-President  and  Sales 
Director.  He  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Axel  Mon- 
son,  Ampro's  president. 

After  reviewing  Ampro's  growth  from 
a  tool  and  die  shop,  started  in  1914,  then 
known  as  the  Universal  Stamping  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Mr.  Harry 
Monson  described  tlie  company's  pres- 
ent extensive  facilities.  He  pointed  out 
that  .■\mpro  is  now  a  General  Precision 
Equipment  Corporation  subsidiary,  with 
vast  technical  and  productive  resources 
at  its  disposal  for  the  development  of 
new  Cine  products,  as  quickly  as  con- 
ditions permit. 

A  booming  market  for  motion  picture 
projectors  is  in  the  religious  field.  Mr. 
Monson  prophesied  that  within  the  next 
few  years,  it  would  possibly  be  as  large 
as  the  educational  field.  Citing  .^mpro's 
world-wide  sales  appeal,  Mr.  Monson 
announced  that  by  the  end  of  next  year 
he  expects  to  have  distributors  appointed 
in  approximately  fifty  different  foreign 
countries.  Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
Ampro  has  trained  men  from  as  far  away 
as  Bangkok,  Siam  and  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land. 

Following  the  speeches,  the  dealers 
were  taken  on  a  complete  tour  through 
Ampro's  modern  plant  and  were  given 
complete  demonstrations  of  all  Ampro 
projectors.  At  the  conclusion  of  an 
informative  and  stimulating  day,  Ampro 
was  host  to  its  dealers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives at  a  dinner  party  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel. 

Electro-Voice  Moves 

After  19  years  in  South  Bend.  Indiana, 
Electro- Voice.  Inc.,  well  known  micro- 
phone   manufacturer,    moves    to    a    new. 


larger  home  in  Buchanan,  Michigan. 
Here  in  one  modern  factory  nearly  an 
acre  in  size,  Electro- Voice  combines 
all  the  facilities  of  its  three  South  Bend 
I)lants.  Complete  development  and  manu- 
facturing processes,  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  finished  products,  are  now 
centralized  under  one  roof — including 
die-casting  equipment  and  a  unique  ane- 
choic   sound   room. 

The  new  plant  now  makes  possible 
further  expansion  of  Electro- Voice  re- 
search, engineering  and  productive  capa- 
cities, and  permits  even  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  E-V  quality  control  plan. 

Pre-Fabricated  Portable 
Darkroom 

Pre-fabrication  hits  the  photographer. 
...  A  new  darkroom,  complete  except 
for  the  purely  photographic  apparatus, 
is  being  distributed  by  Alco  Photo  Sup- 
ply Corp.,  IS  West  47th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

This  darkroom  called  the  "Blak-a- 
Zell",  comes  knockdown  in  five  crates 
and  may  be  assembled  in  6  hours  by 
one  man.  in  4  hours  by  two  men.  In- 
struction maiiual  accompanies  each  unit. 
It  is  completely  wired  and  fitted  with 
plumbing,  shelves,  dry  racks,  an  8  ft. 
stainless  steel  sink  with  built-in  print 
wa.sh  tank,  "Filtair"  air  filter  and  space 
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Portable   darkroom  with  side  wall 
removed 
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for  an  exhaust  fan.  It  occupies  floor 
space  of  approximately  8  feet  on  each 
side  and  is  7'S"  high. 

The  unit  is  ideal  lor  use  in  the  garage 
or  basement  of  private  homes,  and  for 
school,  laboratory  and  factory  use.  All 
wiring  terminates  in  one  piece  of  BX 
cable,  long  enough  to  reach  a  conven- 
ience outlet,  or  permanent  connection 
may  be  made  to  the  house  wiring.  An 
electrician  is  needed  only  if  a  permanent 
connection  is  to  be  made. 

The  plumbing  is  arranged  so  that 
water  may  be  supplied  through  a  garden 
hose,  or  permanent  connection  may  be 
made  by  a  plumber.  The  drain  pipe  is 
2-inch  and  a  hose  may  be  used  to  carry 
away  the  waste,  or  permanent  connec- 
tion to  the  sewer  mav  be  installed. 


Slidefilms 
and  Slides 


The  Macmillan  Company  Enters 
the  Text-Slidef!lm  Field 

Itarly  in  1947  the  Macmillan  Company 
will  make  available  a  set  of  slidefilms  for 
coordinated  use  with  their  textbook, 
"General  Biology"  by  James  W.  Mavor. 
The  five  slidefilms,  of  approximately  50 
framts  each,  have  been  designed  to  inte- 
grate closely  with  the  text,  not  only  com- 
plementing but  .supplementing  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  book.  Titles  of  the 
five  slidefilms,  with  the  portions  of  the 
text  with  which  they  correlate,  are  as 
follows : 

The  Cell,   (Part  I,  Cliapter  4) 
.Alternations  of  Generations  in  Plants 

(Part      II,      Chapters      IS,      16) 
Plant  Physiology  (Part  II,  Chapters 

15,   16) 
.\nimal  Parasites  (Part  III,  Chapters 

18,  20,  21) 
Life  Through  the  Ages   (Part  VI) 

These  filmslides  were  carefully  planned 
and  produced  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Dr.  Mavor,  the  author,  and  Dr.  C.  J. 
Hylander,  Visual  Aids  Editor,  College 
Department,  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 
This  announcement,  coming  from  one  of 
the  outstanding  textbook  companies,  has 
high  significance.  It  is  a  first  step  toward 
the  goal  of  the  "teaching  package — <ext 
and  slidefilms"  to  be  developed  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

Business  Education  Visual  Aids 

A  new  company  by  this  name,  with 
headquarters  at  330  West  72nd  St.,  New 
York  23,  has  been  formed  by  Clifford 
Ettinger  to  rent,  sell,  and  produce  sound 
and  silent  motion  pictures,  filmstrips. 
and  other  visual  aids.  BEVA  will  specia- 
lize in  providing  visual  helps  to  high 
school  and  college  teachers  of  business, 
sales  managers,  and  training  directors. 
It  will  restrict  its  activities  to  the  field 
of  education  for  business. 


Doctor  Ettinger  has  been  a  business 
teacher  for  many  years.  Since  1939  he 
has  been  visual-education  editor  of  the 
Jounml  of  Business  Education. 

Journal  of  Business  Education.  First 
slidefilm  productions  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Introduction  to  Accounting.  The  Ac- 
counting Cycle — Direct  Ledger  Entry — 
Routine  Each  Month,  The  Accounting 
Cycle — Direct  Ledger  Entry — Year-end 
Closing,  How  to  Balance  Accounts.  The 
Journal — First  Lesson,  Posting — One 
Journal.  One  Ledger,  and  Controlling 
Accounts. 

The  content  of  every  filmstrip  is  out- 
lined in  an  index  frame.  The  aim  of 
each  filmstrip  is  clearly  stated  and  is 
realized  by  means  of  photographs,  car- 
toons, title  frames,  and  illustrative  en- 
tries with  the  significant  elements  spot- 
lighted and  pointed  up  by  means  of  ar- 
rows and  highlights.  Orientation  is  con- 
stantly maintained  by  subtitles,  legends, 
and  a  clearly  printed  explanation  at  the 
Ix>ttom  of  each  frame.  Provision  is 
made  for  pupil  participation  by  means 
of  direct  questions  and  by  providing  mod- 
el accounts  which  the  student  may  copy 
from  the  screen.  Application  is  pres- 
ent in  the  form  of  problems  to  be 
worked  by  the  students.  The  problems 
are  followed  by  model  solutions.  These 
professional  filmstrips,  with  their  pre- 
sentation of  a  variety  of  bookkeeping 
situations  in  great  detail,  are  excellent 
supplements  to  accounting  texts  using 
the  ba!ance  sheet  approach  or  the  equa- 
tion approach  to  the  teaching  of  book- 
keeping. They  provide  the  basis  for 
lively  discussion,  interested  classes,  and 
motivated  learning.  Filmstrips  may  be 
purchased  or  rented.  Preview  with  a 
view  to  purchase  is  free. 

Slidefilm  Series  on  Government 

Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East 
41st  St.,  New  York  17.  have  pro- 
duced a  series  of  five  new  slidefilms 
especially  designed  to  correlate  with 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school  so- 
cial studies  program.  Each  slidefilm 
is  designed  as  a  teaching  unit  on  one 
of  the  branches  or  departments  of  the 
federal  government.  Titles  in  the 
series  arc :  Our  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Post  Office  Department  and 
Our  Federal  Got'ernment.  Teacher's 
Guide  is  included. 

Magnets  is  a  new  teaching  slidefilm 
for  tlie  elementary  school  science  class, 
designed  to  demonstrate  and  teach  a  few 
of  the  fundamental  principles  about  simple 
magnets.  Content  of  the  slidefilm  i)arallels 
the  film  of  the  same  title.  Teacher's 
Guide  included. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Filmstrips 

Five  new  sound  filmstrips.  produced 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  are  now- 
available  for  public  use.  While  they 
are  intended  primarily  for  use  by  air- 
lines personnel,  some  of  them  will  be 
useful  in  the  study  of  transportation  and 


aviation  in  schools.  Four  of  the  film 
strips  are  in  color.  Each  one  is  ac- 
companied by  a  single-face  16"  record- 
ing playing  at  33'/}  r.p.m.  Aviation 
subjects  covered  are:  Approach  Control. 
Air  Traffic  Pules,  CAA  Communications 
System.  Federal  Ainvays  Service  and 
Planned  Developments. 


Transcriptions 
and  Recordings 


■  POPULAR  SCIENCE  PUBLISH- 
ING CO.,  353  Fourth  Ave,  NYC 
10  has  a  total  of  81  Teach-6-Discs 
(172  titles)  now  available  on  12-inch 
double-faced  records  of  78  r.p.m.  The 
records  are  professionally  re-enacted 
scenes  from  the  immortal  works  of 
the  masters  of  literature  and  create 
an  amazing  student  response,  greatly 
stimulating  interest  in  English  litera- 
ture, U.S.  History,  and  the  Social  stud- 
ies. In  addition,  they  offer  vivid  ex- 
amples for  classes  in  English,  speech 
framing,  dramatics,  and  radio  tech- 
nique, it  being  possible  for  students 
to  compare  recordings  of  their  work 
with  the  professional  performers.  A 
complete  list  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  Popular  Science.  The  first  25 
Teach-O-Discs  include: 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  Hale 

MaebethSlecpu'alking    Scene  ; 

Soliloquy;    Banquet    Shakespeare 

Merchmit  of  Venice  IV,  1  :  II,  7;  II,  9; 

"f'   2;    II,   2    Shakespeare 

Paul   Revere' s   Ride    Longfellow 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp  . .  Browning 

O   Captain!  My  Captain   Whitman 

lo'^'ictus  Henley 

Hamlet  I,  2,  3.  and  4;  If,  2; 

HI;  1;  IV.  5   Shakespeare 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

II.   2:   in,    1    and  2    ....Shakespeare 

A  Talc  of  Tii'o  Cities Dickens 

The  House  of  the  Seven 

Gables    Hawthorne 

.'iilas   Marner    Eliot 

Lancelot  and  Elaine    Tennyson 

Gareth   and  I^ynette   Tennyson 

She   Stoops   to    Conquer    Goldsmith 

Evangeline    Longfellow 

A  Leak  in  the  Dike  Cary 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor  Longfellow 

Barbara    Frietehie    Whittier 

For  use  with  Teach-O-Discs  as 
well  as  other  standard  10-  and  12- 
inch  records  (78  r.p.m.),  Popular  Sci- 
ence is  offering  the  Rembrandt  port- 
able electric  phonograph.  It  has  a 
S-inch  permanent  magnet  speaker  with 
3-tube  amplification,  giving  sufficient 
volume  for  classroom  use.  Other 
features  are  a  built-in  compartment  hold- 
ing 12  records  and  a  cover  which  may 
be  closed  while  a  record  is  playing. 
The  unit  operates  on  115  volts,  60 
cvcles   only. 
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Educational  Screen 


Current  Film  ISews 


A  1944  United  Artists 
release 

Running  Time  85  Minutes 

On  seven  year  lease  to 

16mm.  rental  libraries  at 

$1000  per  print. 

World  16mm.  rights 
controlled  by 

Astor  Pictures  Corporation 

130  W.  46th  St.       New  York  19,  N.Y. 


■  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  ENTER- 
PRISES, 6060  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood 28,  California  announce  a  series 
of  twelve  color  films  covering  the 
peoples  of  South  America  and  their 
occupations.  The  first  six  are  listed 
below : 

People  of  Chile  (2  reels) — overall 
concept  of  Chile  in  terms  of  her  pres- 
ent day  people.  It  is  accurate  and  up- 
to-date.  This  history  of  the  Chilean 
Republic  and  of  the  European  immi- 
grants who  mingled  with  the  original 
Indians  provides  a  foundation  for  un- 
derstanding  the   country. 

The  Andes— Chile's  Barrier  (I  reel) 
— the  story  of  an  unusual  mountain 
range  and  how  it  is  responsible  for 
the  climate,  rest)urces,  and  boundaries 
of  a  nation.  Climatic  peculiarities 
give  Chile  two  important  natural  re- 
sources: the  forest  of  the  South  and 
the  nitrate  beds  of  the  North.  Rail- 
ways, industries,  and  hydro-clcctric 
plants  are  shown. 

Chilean  Nitrate  (1  reel) — the  history 
and  development  of  the  nitrate  beds. 
This  film  is  of  great  value  because  it 
explains  in  detail  the  modern  methods 
of  mining  and  refining  nitrate,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  there  is  little  current 
written  material.  Furthermore,  it  re- 
veals how  nitrate  exports  give  Chile 
its  financial  start. 

Chile's  Copper  (1  reel) — the  impor- 
tance of  copper  and  the  story  of  the 
world's  largest  known  reserves,  lo- 
cated in  the  Atacama  Desert.  The  im- 
portance of  copper  in  Chile's  economy 
is  explained  in  simple  terms. 

Chilean  Hacienda — A  Traditional 
Farm  Estate  (1  reel) — a  description 
of  the  Hacienda  system  under  which 
much  of  Chile's  farm  land  is  adminis- 
tered, a  system  of  tenant  farming  not 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  liv- 
ing and  the  working  conditions  of  the 
owner  and  the  workers  are  shown. 
Folk  dancing  and  rodeos  are  shown,  in- 
cluding the  Chilean  cowboy's  costume 
and  the  odd  manner  of  saddling  his 
horse. 

Southern  Chile  (1  reel)- — a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tip  of  a  continent.  The 
southern  third  of  Chile  stretches  in  a 
maze  of  channels  and  islands  down 
to  Cape  Horn.  The  lives  of  the  primi- 
tive Indians  in  this  region  are  shown, 
and  some  excellent  shots  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  are  included.  The  effect 
of  the  Panama  canal  upon  the  trafHc 
which  once  passed  through  the  strait 
is  indicated  by  means  of  animated  dia- 
grams. 

■  SINCLAIR  REFINING  CO.,  Mer- 
chandising Dept.,  10  West  51st  St., 
New  York  has  recently  released  the 
following: 

Over  the  Rainbow  (40  min.)— farm 
planning    for    the    future.      It    advises 


the  farmer  to  make  up  a  plan  for  the 
future  to  combat  the  uncertainties  of 
tomorrow.  Looking  ahead  to  greater 
soil  and  animal  productivity,  improved 
and  adequate  farm  machinery,  modern 
housing,  and  a  more  sympathetic  out- 
look on  farm  living,  the  film  puts 
across  a  message  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer.  The  film  is  available 
to    film    libraries   and   others. 

■  CASTLE  FILMS,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20  announces  dis- 
tribution of  the  following  available  for 
purchase: 

Film  Tactics  (18  min.) — top-notch 
U.S.  Navy  film  showing  the  principles 
of  utilization  of  instructional  films. 
This  film  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  available  on  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing with   films. 

■  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  BU- 
REAU, 84  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
1  has  acquired  the  exclusive  United 
States  sales  right  to  three  British  In- 
formation Services  films  and  to  one 
National    Film    Board  of  Canada   film: 

The  Great  Circle  (14  min.)— devel- 
ops the  theme  that  flying  makes  new 
neighbors.  Animated  globes  are  used 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  great  circle 
air  routes.  Refer  to  "Table  of  Con- 
tents" for  picture   story   in   this   issue. 

Near  Home  (25  min.) — a  film  about 
good  teaching.  To  illustrate  several 
principles  that  are  basic  to  good  teach- 
ing, a  class  and  teacher  study  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  Several 
students  had  complained  that  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  lived  was  dull 
and  uninteresting.  To  disprove  this 
statement,  the  teacher  takes  the  stu- 
dents on  a  day's  outing  for  a  closer 
look  at  the  immediate  surroundings. 
Stimulating  bits  of  information  spur 
the  pupils  to  more  and  more  investiga- 
tion about  the  public  library,  the  city 
hall,  industrial  centers,  farms,  and 
other  places.  The  pupils,  at  last,  have 
become  interested  in  their  environment. 
This  is  a  film  for  teachers  about  pupils 
and  the  learning  process. 

The  Story  of  Money  (16  min.) — his- 
tory of  present  day  monetary  systems 
from  the  days  of  barter  up  to  the 
present.  Originally  prices  of  com- 
modities were  determined  in  terms  of 
other  commodities;  then,  in  terms  of 
precious  metals  or  gems;  and  finally, 
in  terms  of  coins.  Ultimately,  the 
check  and  credit  system  came  into  use. 
This  film  was  made  by  Gryphon  Films 
for  the  Bankers  Information  Commit- 
tee, London  and  constitutes  a  fascinat- 
ing presentation  of  this  romantic  story. 

Certified  for  Seed  (19  min.,  color)  — 
story  of  potato  growing  from  soil 
preparation  and  planting  to  harvesting 
and  shipping.  The  scientific  research 
program  on  the  improvement  of  the 
potato  is  shown  together  with  new  va- 
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rieties  produced  by  breeding.  Culti- 
vation, including  the  spraying  and 
dusting  of  the  plants,  is  explained. 
This  is  a  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada  film  of  especial  interest  in  the 
study  of  potato  growing  and  scientific 
agriculture, 

■  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC, 
Bell  &  Howell  Filinosound  Library, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20  an- 
nounces the  following  new  16mm 
sound  pictures: 

Logging  in  the  Northwest  (10  niin., 
color  or  black  and  white) — logging 
crew  and  their  work.  Traditional  la- 
bor and  modern  machinery  are  shown 
at  work  in  the  felling  of  large  trees 
and  their  transportation  by  rail,  truck, 
and  river. 

■  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chica- 
go 11  has  released  the  following  films: 

Our  Animal  Neighbors  (1  reel,  color 
or  black  and  white) — a  film  about  the 
common  mammals  which  live  close 
to  human  society.  Ten  are  shown : 
cotton  tail  rabbit,  gray  squirrel,  fo.x 
squirrel,  chipmunk,  gopher  (thirteen- 
lined  ground  squirrel),  deer  and  mea- 
dow mice,  shrew,  mole,  and  bat.  This 
film   is  intended   for  younger   children. 

Bookkeeping  and  You  (1  reel,  color 
or  black  and  white) — how  to  keep  a 
systematic  record  of  cash  income  and 
outgo.  This  film  is  designed  to  aid 
the  student  in  three  ways:  (1)  moti- 
vate study;  (2)  aid  to  educational 
guidance,  encouraging  a  careful  se- 
lection of  optional  courses;  and  (3) 
vocational  guidance,  giving  much  job 
information.  It  is  intended  for  use 
with  groups  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

The  Secretary's  Day  (1  reel,  color  or 
black  and  white) — comparison  of  the 
daily  activities  of  a  secretary  as  against 
those  of  a  stenographer.  The  ability 
to  organize  and  to  plan  ahead  are 
shown  as  important  qualities  of  an 
alert  secretary.  Designed  for  short- 
hand, typing,  and  secretarial  office- 
practice  courses,  the  film  is  also  suited 
to  vocational  guidance  and  informa- 
tional studies  in  the  senior  high  school 
or   business    college. 

How  to  Read  a  Book  (1  reel,  color 
or  black  and  white) — methods  of  se- 
lecting the  proper  book  and  of  using  it 
correctly.  Details  which  are  empha- 
sized include  the  following:  informa- 
tion needed,  what  the  book  offers,  au- 
thor's attitude,  key  ideas  and  where 
to  find  them,  the  index,  footnotes  and 
references,  when  to  read  quickly,  and 
when  to  read  with  greater  care.  De- 
signed for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  use,  the  film  should  be  shown 
before  book  rsports  are  assigned  and 
as  an  aid  to  general  study  habits. 

How  We  Elect  Our  Representatives 
(1  reel,  color  or  black  and  white)- — 
explanation  of  the  functional  basis  of 
the  American  democracy:  our  election 
system.  Basic  contents  include  regis- 
tration,  primaries,   ^ectioneering,   vot- 


CHILDREN 


ON  TRIAL 

A  Feature  Documentary 
Film  on 

JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

7  reels   •   62  minutes 
16mm  Sound 

One  of  our  great  problems  today  is 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  This  film  shows 
how  Government  social  services  are 
working  to  combat  juvenile  crime 
in  Great  Britain.  It  tells  in  dramatic 
fashion  of  how  a  boy  who  is  caught 
house  breaking  and  a  girl  who  runs 
away  from  home  and  becomes  a  sex 
delinquent.  Both  are  sent  to  approved 
schools  where  at  first  they  foil  to  re- 
spond to  their  environment.  Later  they 
realize  that  they  are  being  given  a 
fresh  start  in  life  and  decide  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered to  them. 


BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES  om», 

30  Roikelellei  Plozo,  New  Voik  20,  N.  Y        360  North  Michigon  ««i.,  Chicogo  ,  III. 
391  Suiter  St.,  Son  Froncisco  8,  Colit  907  I  Stii  Street,  N.  W.,  Woitiington  S,  D.  C 

AND   FROM  BRITISH  CONSULATES  AT 
Boston     ■     Detroit     •     Houston     *     los  Angeles     <     Seattle 
Avaitable  in  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Inlormation    office,    10   Albert   Street,    Ottawa 


ing,  methods  of  counting  ballots,  and 
the  responsibility  of  voting  intelligent- 

ly. 

■  DE  VRY  CORP.,  nil  Armitage 
Ave.,  Chicago  14,  present  a  new  series 
of  16mm  films  in  color  and  black  and 
white,    edited    for    classroom   use: 

Carlsbad  Caverns  (10  min.,  color) — 
portrays  the  world's  largest  caverns 
located   in   southeastern   New   Mexico. 

Navajo  Land  (10  min.,  color) — de- 
picts the  Navajo  reservation  embrac- 
ing nearly  four  million  acres  of  wide 
plateaus,  massive  canyons,  and  reflec- 
ting sand. 

San  Diego  Zoo  (12  min.,  color)— 
world's  largest   collection  of  wild  ani- 


mals,    birds     of     amazing     types     and 
colors,  and  strange  reptiles. 

India  (12  min.) — India's  political  di- 
lemma with  a  brief  review  of  the  In- 
dia National  Congress,  the  Moslem 
League,  and  their  leaders,  as  well  as 
the  people  themselves,  their  costumes, 
primitive  agricultural  methods,  their 
cities,  building,  and  monuments  includ- 
ing the  Taj  Mahal. 

Other  new  film  subects  now  available 
on  r«ntal  basis  include  the  following 
March  of  Time  films:  New  South  (17 
min.);  Palestine  (16  min.);  New  Eng- 
land (12  min.) ;  Americans  All  (20 
min.);  Music  in  America  (17  min.); 
and  Life  zi-ith  Baby  (18  min.). 
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Canine  Classic  •  Blue  Ribbon  Winner 

'Training  You  to  Train  Your  Dog' 

Three  16mm.  Hits  In  Color,  or 
Black  and  White 


■PUPPY  TROUBLE' 

20   Minutes 


'BASIC  OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 

32   Minufes 


"ADVANCED  OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 

27  Minutes 


United  SpecialistSr  Inc. 

America's  Foremost  Producer 
of  Dog  Films 

PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 


■  BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York  20  announce  the  availability 
of  a  new  film: 

Children  on  Trial  (62  niin.)— feature- 
length  documentary  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  England,  comparable  to  Cliil- 
drcH  of  the  City,  which  demonstrated 
the  Scottish  method  of  handling  such 
delinquency.  The  results  of  efforts  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  in  England 
has  led  to  the  development  of  the  Ap- 
proved Scheols.  Young  offenders  who 
appear  frequently  before  the  courts  and 
who  fail  to  respond  to  the  guidance  of 
a  probation  officer  are  committed  to  one 
of  these  schools.  This  film  tells  the 
story  of   two   boys   and   a   girl,    all   con- 
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stant  offenders,  who  are  sent  to  Ap- 
proved Schools.  Resentful  and  unco- 
operative at  first,  they  finally  realize  that 
they  are  being  given  a  fresh  start  in  life 
and  decide  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  to  them.  The  gov- 
ernment estimates  that  about  60%  of 
the  children  who  attend  these  schools 
become  so  firmly  set  on  the  path  of 
good  citizenship  that  when  they  leave 
the  school,  they  never  give  any  indica- 
tion of  backsliding. 

■      GATEWAY      PRODUCTIONS, 

INC.,  49  Main  Street,  San  Francisco! 
Calif.,  a  newly  formed  producing- 
distributing  orgajiization,  announces 
its  initial  releases  this  month.  Person- 
nel of  the  new  concern  includes  Alvin 
J.  and  Darley  Gordon,  well  known  pro- 
ducers of  documentary  films  and  co- 
authors of  the  recently  published  book, 
Our  Son.  Pablo.  Dave  Butler  and  Wm. 
A.  Palmer  of  Palmer  and  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  and  James  A.  Wallace,  one 
time  vice  president  of  Walter  O.  Gut- 
lohn,  Inc.  Current  releases,  all  16  mm. 
sound   films,  are: 

The  Junior  Citizen  (2  reels) — the 
part  our  schools  are  playing  in  train- 
ing pupils  to  be  good  citizens.  The 
subject  matter  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  (I)  sharing  a  common  under- 
standing, (2)  fitting  into  our  economic 
life,  (3)  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources, (4)  conserving  our  human  re- 
sources. 

Siena  and  Simone  Martini  (1  reel) 
— the  ancient  Italian  city  of  Siena,  the 
beautiful  but  never-finished  cathedral, 
and  the  work  of  the  artist  Simone 
Martini.  The  film  is  valuable  to  stu- 
dents of  Italian  history,  religious  edi- 
fices, and   fine  arts. 

Moving  With  Movies  (1  reel)— a 
movie-appreciation  film,  from  the  es- 
thetic approach.  Shows  that  movies 
do  not  really  move,  but  create  the  il- 
lusion  of   movement. 

Spanish  Influence  in  Mexican  Crafts 
(1  reel,  color) — made  in  the  seldom 
photographed  Valley  of  Oaxaca,  deal- 
ing with  pottery  and  basket  making, 
weaving  and   leather   working. 

Gateway  Productions  are  now  hand- 
ling the  following  well-known  produc- 
tions of  the  Gordons: 

Fun  in  Food  (1  reel,  color) — a  dy- 
namic presentation  of  the  food  con- 
stituents, their  sources  and  their  func- 
tions. It  was  prepared  with  the  aid 
of  Frances  Stern,  Chief,  Dietetic  Clin- 
ic.  Boston   Dispensary. 

I  Wanted  Red  Wings,  Carrot  Pie 
and  I  Love  to  Make  Music — three  pup- 
liet  films,  dealing  with  the  activities 
of  Baby  Rabbit  and  his  friends  and 
founded  on  an  old  North  Carolina 
folk  tale.  The  films  are  interesting 
to  all  ages  but  slanted  especially  for 
the  very  young  mind.  They  are  excel- 
lent fare  for  tiny  tots  since  each  film 
contains  a  moral  intelligible  to  the 
very  young. 

■  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC.,  Dept?^f 
Public     Services,    400     S.     Fourth    St. 


Educational  Screen 

Minneapolis     IS,     Minn,     announces    a 
new  film  on   nutrition: 

And  so  They  Learn  (13  min.)— 
methods  of  weaving  nutrition  into 
classroom  studies  as  demonstrated  dur- 
ing a  nutrition  workshop  at  Mankato 
State  Teachers  College.  The  film  in- 
dicates such  activities  as  children  rais- 
ing a  garden,  painting  a  mural  about 
foods  and  family  eating,  planning  a 
picnic  around  the  basic  7  food  groups. 
Furthermore,  it  shows  how  teachers, 
working  with  parents,  school  adminis- 
trators, health  workers,  and  similar 
groups  interested  in  nutrition  can  raise 
the  nutritional  standard  of  a  commun- 
ity. The  film  was  designed  for  teach- 
er-training schools  and  for  public 
health  workers. 

■  INSTITUTE  OF  VISUAL 
TRAINING,  40  East  4Qth  St..  New 
York  17,  is  a  source  for  many  free 
loan  films  of  an  educational  nature, 
the  most  recent  of  which  include: 

This  Is  New  York— a  2-reel  16mm 
.sound  film  tour  of  this  city  with  spec- 
tacular views  from  the  air  and  from 
the  streets.  A  typical  .'Kmerican  fam- 
ily rides  the  double-decker  bus  down 
Fifth  .-Kvenue,  visits  Chinatown,  the 
waterfront,  Coney  Island,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  other  points  of  inter- 
est. The  highlight  of  the  tour  is  a 
trip  to  the  top  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  "This  Is  New  York"  is  a 
companion  film  to  a  similar  subject 
showing  views  of  Washington,  called 
"Washington— Shrine  of  .American 
Patriotism,"  available  from  the  same 
distributor. 

The  Danger  Line  (18  min.)— an  in- 
teresting film  telling  the  importance 
of  proper  shoes  for  children.  The 
school  nurse  shows  the  class  how  to 
make  a  "danger  line"  chart  to  pro- 
tect their  feet  from  tight  shoes.  She 
tells  them  how  much  to  allow  for  foot 
growth  before  the  shoes  become  dan- 
gerously tight.  An  eight-page  teach- 
ing unit  is  sent  with  the  film.  Though 
sponsored  by  Thom  McAn  Shoe 
Stores,  no  advertising  and  no  attempt 
to  sell  shoes  appear  in  the  film. 
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Do  You  Know  Where  to  Get  Films? 
Here  Is  Your  Answer 

The  22nd  Edition 

''lOOO  and  ONE'' 

(1946-47) 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-theatrical  Films 

The  largest,  most  complete  edition  of  this  annual  film  reference  yet 
published — 160  pages  of  essential  information  on  some  6500  available 
films  and  their  sources,  classified  under  177  subject-headings,  also  listed 
alphabetically  by  title^indispensable  to  Directors  of  Visual  Education, 
School  Administrators.  Supervisors,  Teachers,  Program  Chairmen,  Church 
Leaders,  Directors  of  Industrial  Training,  and  many  others. 

IDEAS   FOR  FILM   PROGRAMS 

Classroom  Films  . . .  Adult  Films  . . .  Documentary  Films 

Fiction  Films  . .  .  Safety  Films  .  .  .  Industrial 

Films  .  . .  Church  Films 

PRICE  ONLY  $L00 

Simply  clip  the  coupon  below  and  a  copy  of 
"1000  and  ONE"  will  be  yours. 


EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
64  East  Lake  Street 
Chicago    I,  Illinois 

D     Send  me  one  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE"  at  $1.00. 

Also  see  that  my  subscription  to  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  is  entered  for 
D     One  Year  $3.00  (Canada  $3.50,   Foreign  $4.00) 
D     Two  Years  $5.00  (Canada  $6.00,  Foreign  $7.00) 
D     Check  Enclosed  □     Send  Bill 

Name Address 

City Zone State 


A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Association    FiliiiR 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 

19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
351  Turk  St.,  San   Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Astor    PlotnreM    Corporntion 

130  W.  46th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement  on   pase   124) 
Bailey    Film    Service 

P.  O.  Box   2528,   Hollywood   28,  Cal. 
404   N.   Goodwin  Ave.,  Urbana,  111. 
Brny  StadiOH,  Inc. 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New   York   19 
Bronxville    Film    Center 

23    Palmer  Ave.,   nronxville,   N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement   on    page   108) 
British     Information     Ser^-icen 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York   20 
(See   advertisement  on   page    126) 
Caiitle  Films,   Inc. 
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INNOVATION  in  l6inm  sound  projector  de- 
velopment .  .  .  the  new,  sleek  Victor  "60"  com- 
bines modern  design  and  many  new  mechanical 
improvements.    It  is  truly  the   finest  teaching 
tool  in  audio-visual  education. 


equipment  field.    As  far  ahead  as  its  striking 
appearance  are  the  new  engineering  refinements 
■vyhich  provide  simplicity  of  operation  and  peak 
performance  for  classroom  or  for  auditorium. 


As  smart  in  appearance  as  today's  airplane  lug- 
gage —  widi  its  light-weight,  aluminum  case 
and  matching  speaker  —  the  Model  "60"  fur- 
ther  affirms   Victor   leadership   in    the    I6mm 


Learn  about  this  teaching  triumph  by  writing 
today  for  booklet  describing  "The  New  Victor 
60"  —  a  booklet  of  good  counsel  in  making  the 
correct  sound  movie  equipment  selection. 
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Educational  Screen 


AAAGAZINES  AND  MEN 

by 
F.  Dean  McClusky 


THE  gleaming  silver  of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN'S  twenty-fifth  anniversary  highlights  for 
us  not  only  twenty-five  years  of  acconriplishment 
in  the  field  of  visual  education  but  makes  especially 
lustrious  the  single-hearted  devotion  of  one  man, 
the  Screen's  late  founder  and  editor,  Nelson  L. 
Greene.  Magazines  as  well  as  men,  contributed  much 
in  the  pioneering  days,  but  one  magazine  survived 
the  test  of  time.  The  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  and 
Nelson  L.  Greene  have,  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  given  to  this  field  those  extra  ingredients 
of  cooperation  and  of  understanding  that  enable 
visual  education  to  celebrate,  along  with  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SCREEN,  a  silver  anniversary  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Some  of  you  who  read  this  will  perhaps  remember 
the  magazine  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  a  pioneer  in 
this  field.  It  began  publication  in  1920,  and  its 
first  editor  was  Nelson  L.  Greene.  In  an  editorial 
which  he  wrote  for  the  April  1920  issue  (No.  2,  p. 
5),  the  following  sentence  appears,  "Increased  trou- 
ble is  the  pioneer's  normal  reward."  This  was  a 
prophetic  statement,  for  by  1922  he  had  launched 
out  as  an  independent;  he  had  founded  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN  and  was  in  competition  with 
his  old  friend,  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  as  well  as 
THE  SCREEN  and  MOVING  PICTURE  AGE.  VIS- 
UAL EDUCATION  and  MOVING  PICTURE  AGE 
were  later  consolidated  with  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN.  Nelson  L.  Greene,  like  many  with  the 
pioneering  spirit,  was  a  man  of  purpose  and  of  cour- 
age. His  attitude  toward  the  cause  he  had  elected 
to  serve  was  clear;  "Visual  Education,"  he  wrote, 
"aims  to  be  nothing  if  not  trustworthy."  (Refer  to 
op.  cit.  p.  5.) 

I  have  copies  of  each  of  the  four  early  magazines 
before  me  on  my  desk.  Between  their  covers,  one 
will  find  the  names  of  men  who  mapped  the  early 
course  of  visual  instruction.  Although  it  was  soon 
made  clear  that  there  was  not  enough  elbow  room 
for  four  professional  magazines  in  the  young  field, 
nevertheless,  these  publications  and  the  men  con- 
nected with  them,  in  five  short  years,  set  stakes  and 
outlined  policies  which  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  visual  education  to  the  present.  Let  us  re- 
view briefly  the  accomplishments  of  that  period. 

The  enthusiasm  for  visual  education  was  relatively 
as  great  during  the  post-war  years  of  1919-1924  as 
it  is  now  in  the  years  following  World  War  II. 
Many  men  saw  in  the  silver  screen  then,  as  they 
see  now,  a  means  of  rapid,  effective  communication 
which  would  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  teach- 
ing. To  temper  the  enthusiasm,  it  was  clear  that 
balance  was  needed.  This  was  furnished  by  research. 
The    application    of    research    to   the    problems    of 


visual  education  was  one  of  the  first  milestones  which 
was  set  during  the  pioneering  days.  Leadership  for 
this  research  stemmed  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Columbia  University.  And  the  men  re- 
sponsible, without  exception,  served  one  or  more 
of  the  magazines  in  an  official  capacity.  Following 
the  publication  of  the  two  studies  by  Weber  and 
by  Freeman  et  al  in  1922  and  1924  respectively, 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  research  litera- 
ture  dealing    with   visual   instruction. 

In  American  education,  if  a  specialized  field  of 
endeavor  is  to  achieve  status,  it  must  have  a  profes- 
sional literature.  To  MOVING  PICTURE  AGE,  THE 
SCREEN,  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  and  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN  should  go  the  credit  for  es- 
tablishing the  professional  literature  of  visual  educa- 
tion. They  served  as  an  outlet  for  the  writings  and 
reports  of  the  serious  workers  in  the  field.  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN,  in  particular,  set  a  milestone 
in  1922  when  it  published  in  book  form,  Weber's 
"Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Some  Visual  Aids  in 
Seventh   Grade   Instruction." 

In  addition  to  professional  literature,  a  specialized 
field  needs  an  organization  which  will  bring  people 
together  for  the  discussion  of  common  problems 
and  the  determination  of  policies.  The  National 
Academy  of  Visual  Instruction  was  established  in 
1919  to  serve  this  purpose.  It  held  national  confer- 
ences on  visual  instruction  annually  and  made  ex- 
tensive plans  for  future  developments.  MOVING 
PICTURE  AGE  served  as  the  ofRcial  organ  of  the 
N.A.V.I.  until  1923  and  by  so  doing  rendered  a 
large  service  to  the  field.  Following  the  merger  of 
MOVING  PICTURE  AGE  and  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN  in  1923,  the  latter  served  as  the  official 
mouthpiece    of    N.A.V.I. 

In  1922  the  president  of  the  National  Education 
Association  appointed  the  first  educational  com- 
mittee of  national  scope  to  study  visual  instruction. 
The  chairman  of  the  N.E.A.  Committee  on  Visual 
Education  and  Co-operation  with  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  was  the  late  Charles  H.  Judd  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  committee  planted 
two  ideas  which  were  to  bear  fruit.  First,  it  made 
a  survey  of  films  in  the  vaults  of  the  producers  to 
discover  if  there  were  portions  of  these  films  which 
could  be  put  to  educational  use.  Second,  it  made 
a  nation-wide  study  of  the  administration  of  visual 
education  in  school  systems  and  museums.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  among  other  things  that  the 
N.E.A.  arrange  a  "program  on  visual  education" 
and  that  it  establish  an  agency  "to  carry  on  studies 
of  administrative  and  instructional  methods  which 
should  be  employed  in  the  introduction  of  visual 
materials  into  the  school  curriculum."  The  Judd  re- 

(  Concluded  on  Page  164') 
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Means— Not  Ends 


Audio-visual  aids  must  be  used  to  create  a  reasoning  and  a  thinking  populace. 


IT  would  really  be  surprising  if  the  current  pre- 
occupation with  methods  and  materials,  with  or- 
ganization and  with  equipment,  didn't  cast  a  smoke 
screen  over  the  more  fundamental  questions:  "Are 
these  things  actually  educational  in  and  of  themselves 
or  are  they  only  the  tools  of  education  which  depend 
for  their  value  on  how  they  are  used?  It  is  so  easy 
to  lose  sight  of  the  main  goal  in  the  busyness  of  trying 
to  achieve  it :  so  easy  to  become  engrossed  in  new  ma- 
chinery, especially  if  it  is  interesting,  and  to  forget 
the  larger  problem  of  its  proper  use.  Running  a  motion 
picture  film  is  fun.  I'lxtracting  its  full  educational  value 
is  more  than  fun. 

The  French  have  a  .saying,  "The  more  it  changes, 
the  more  it's  the  same  thing."  That  may  apply  to  us. 
too.  Are  the  new  instructional  aids,  with  their  pro- 
jectors, recorders  and  radios  and  the  new  progres- 
sive curricula  with  their  units  and  integrations,  mere 
changes  in  paraphernalia,  or  do  they  actually  create 
greater  power  in  our  students  to  master  themselves 
and  to  understand  the  disturbing  problems  of  a 
world  in  transition?  It  would  be  well  for  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  audio-visual  aids  and  who 
realize  their  tremendous  possibilities,  to  stop  a  while 
and  ask,  "Are  we  really  educating  or  merely  mtroduc- 
ing  new  kinds  of  textbooks  ?"  Perhaps  we  are  simply 
changing  the  tools  of  education  without  influencing  the 
result. 

This  confusion  between  ends  and  means  is  not 
peculiar  to  education.  It  has  been  characteristic  of 
our  civilization  since  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  We  have  ado]>ted  mechanical  power  to 
our  u.se  without  worrying  too  much  about  its  social 
consequences.  We  have  introduced  time-saving  ma- 
chines and  shortened  the  work  day,  but  we  have 
planned  no  constructive  use  for  the  time  we  save. 
We  have  multiplied  our  production,  but  we  still  burn 
crops  and  fight  surpluses,  because  we  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  best  distribution  of  that  production. 
We  have  created  machines  that  are  more  efficient 
than  men,  but  we  haven't  yet  decided  whether  the 
world  belongs  to  the  machine  or  to  the  man  it  displaces. 

With  audio-visual  aids,  the  mechanization  of  our 
civilization  has  found  its  way  into  the  schools.  It  has 
been  welcomed  with  open  arms.  The  invention  of 
the  electronic  tube  and  its  magical  ability  to  translate 
electric  pulsations  into  sound  and  images  was  a  literally 
heaven-sent  boon  to  the  educator.  Here  is  the  long- 
sought  device  to  break  down  the  physical  barrier  be- 
tween the  school  world  and  the  real  world  and  the 
semantic  barrier  between  the  word,  which  had  for- 
merly been  almost  the  exclusive  medium  of  education, 
and  the  object  of  which  the  word  too  often  gave  an 
inadequate,  even  a  distorted  idea.  It  was  an  exciting 
prospect.  It  still  is.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
radio,    the    greatest  personages   of   politics,   adventure 
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and  art  might  .speak  directly  to  all  school  children. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  film  and  the  televisor,  a 
magic  carpet  could  be  spread  in  every  classroom,  far 
more  wonderful  than  any  in  the  Arabian  nights.  It 
seemed  to  the  teacher  with  imagination  that  the  educa- 
tional millenium  was  at  hand. 

I-Infortunately,  the  millenium  has  not  yet  appeared. 
It  isn't  even  in  sight,  either  in  the  schoolhouse  or  in 
society  at  large.  Once  more  we  have  been  mistaking 
the  means  for  the  end.  The  new  instructional  aid  and 
the  progressive  method  have  brought  us  the  means  for 
a  better  education — but  only  the  means.  Let  us  hope 
we  get  further  with  them  than  our  predecessors  did 
with  similar  innovations  in  the  past. 

The  history  of  education  is  full  of  new  methods  and 
new  devices.  Rousseau  thought  that  mankind  could  be 
made  very  much  better  if  the  child  was  allowed  to  grow- 
up  naturally  without  too  much  regimentation.  He 
sounds  strangely  modern.  Herbart  emphasized  the 
principles  of  interest  and  evolved  his  five  formal  steps 
as  a  universal  method  of  learning.  Coining  closer  to 
our  own  day.  Superintendent  Wirt,  with  the  work- 
stud)'-play  plan  of  the  platoon  school,  was  sure  he 
had  the  proper  answer.  Now  that  departmentalization 
has  run  its  course,  we  are  going  back  to  the  homeroom 
teacher  in  the  fond  belief  that  if  all  the  various  sub- 
jects and  activities  are  integrated  in  a  single  unit,  the 
child  will  grow  up,  not  a  compartmentalized  individual, 
but  a  truly  integrated  one. 

The  same  process  of  change  has  gone  on  with  in- 
structional aids.  I""roebel  in  the  kindergarten  relied 
upon  geometric  .symbols  to  inculcate  general  principles. 
Comenius,  the  father  of  visual  aids,  was  the  starting 
point  of  a  long  line  of  pictorial  improvements  in  text- 
books. The  activity  enthusiasts  have  always  insisted 
upon  experience  with  things  as  the  foundation  of 
learning. 

What  will  help  the  growing  child  to  understand  the 
world  he  lives  in  and  the  problems  that  confront  his 
generation?  Is  it,  as  President  Hutchins  would  have  us 
believe,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  life  as  they  are  expounded  in  the  100  best  books? 
Is  it  the  mastery  of  the  three  R's  as  so  many  of  our  well- 
meaning  laymen  insist?  Is  it  a  greater  program  of 
vocational  education  with  a  longer  time  spent  in  shops 
and  typing  rooms?  Is  it  a  better  grounding  in 
physics  and  chemistry  in  keeping  with  the  scientific 
nature  of  the  modern  age?  Is  it  a  knowledge  of  the 
American  Constitution  and  the  facts  of  American 
history  which  our  patrioteers  assure  us  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  good  American  citizenship?     It  is  all  these 
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and  much  more.  By  themselves,  they  are  not  enough. 
Unless  the  teacher  directs  the  application  of  these 
principles,  skills,  facts,  and  aids  to  the  actual  prohlems 
of  society,  the  child  will  seldom  make  the  necessary 
associations  by  himself. 

Understanding  Our  Changing  World 

Today  we  realize  that  neither  in  temperament  nor 
knowledge  arc  very  many  of  us  ])repared  to  understand 
our  changing  world  or  to  get  along  with  the  people 
who  now  live  in  it.  Alisnnilerstanding  and  prejudice 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  e.xception.  There  has 
been  very  little  in  our  education  which  would  give  us 
much  knowledge  of  what  is  wrong  with  the  world  and 
what  it  needs  if  these  wrongs  are  to  i)e  corrected.  We 
have  had  very  little  training  in  getting  along  with 
other  people  of  different  backgrounds,  different  races, 
different  colors,  different  nationalities.  The  penalty 
for  that  lack  in  our  education  may  yet  be  an  atomic 
war  in  which  all  problems  will  disappear  as  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  disappeared. 

I^he  audio-visual  approach  is  the  most  promising 
of  all  educational  techniques  available  to  the  classroom 
teachers.  If  properly  directe<l,  it  does  have  the  capacity 
to  bring  to  our  young  people  as  they  mature,  a  realistic 
and  much  more  easily  understood  picture  of  all  phases  of 
our  civilization — its  geography,  its  population,  its  tech- 
nology, its  ecology,  its  racial  differences,  its  achieve- 
ments, and  its  failures.  It  can  really  luring  before  the 
physical  eye  and,  in  time,  the  mind's  eye,  the  infinitely 
varied  pattern  of  life  in  all  its  manifestations.  If  de- 
signed to  that  end,  it  can  do  more  to  socialize  the  in- 
dividual than  all  the  sermons  and  all  the  textbooks  in 
the  world.  It  can  do  this  because  the  picture  has  a 
way  of  finding  a  welcome  reception  in  the  human 
mind   and   heart    which   the    word    does   not. 

First,  however,  the  audio-visual  program  and  the 
curriculum  which  it  implements  must  be  specificallv  de- 
signed to  give  the  child  an  understanding  of  the 
realities  of  modern  civilization.  It  isn't  enough  to  be 
merely  descriptive  of  the  surface  of  things — such  as 
scenes  in  national  parks,  the  costumes  and  houses  of 
Arabian  villages,  the  process  of  making  bread  in  auto- 
matic bakeries,  or  the  monuments  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tol.  These  are  interesting,  even  important,  and  the 
audio-visual  method  will  certainly  make  them  better 
understood.  But  the  problems  of  the  future  will  not 
be  solved  by  this  kind  of  superficial  education.  Xor 
will  pupil  behavior  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  bet- 
ter citizenship.  The  Nazis  and  the  communists  have 
made  many  mistakes,  and  their  type  of  civilization  mav 
be  anathema  to  our  people,  but  they  ha\'e  shown  the 
world  what  education  can  be  made  to  do  if.  given  a 
goal  which  enlists  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  youth. 
They  gave  their  school  boys  a  vision  of  a  better  life,  and 
tbic  school  boys  fought  hard  to  achieve  it.  The  fact  that 
the  vision  was  diabolic,  doesn't  invalidate  the  method. 
Fascist  schools  won  their  .students'  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  a  case  of  social,  economic,  and  political  im- 
provement— as  they  saw  it.  .\nd  their  students  re- 
sponded. That  has  not  been  done  in  American  schofils. 
and  it  wasn't  because  America  lacks  goals  towards 
which  youthful  enthusiasm  can  be  directed. 


The  American  ideal  is  certainly  as  noble  a  goal  as 
mank-ind  has  ever  been  offered  by  a  nation.  It  is  a 
dream  of  legal  and  social  equality  among  men,  respect 
for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual,  a  superb 
productive  machine  that  will  spread  the  blessings  of 
a  high  standard  of  living  throughout  the  population, 
a  .social  order  without  prejudice  because  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of 
every  individual  according  to  his  powers  and  his 
character.  That  is  the  American  dream,  and  to  the 
achievement  of  that  dream,  education  might  well  set 
its  creative  hand.  It  will  not  be  easy,  for  there  are 
many  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way — traditional 
thinking,  special  interests,  and  above  all,  the  curious 
notion  that  education  must  concern  itself  only  with 
the  institutions  and  the  mores  of  the  past  or  with 
the  science  of  abstract  technology.  Though  the  prob- 
lems that  threaten  our  civilization  are  mainly  those  of 
human  relations  and  of  economic  forces,  schools  have 
been  compelled  to  avoid  discussing  them  as  if  they 
were  social  taboos,  as  indeed  they  have  been  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned. 

Education  in  Low  Repute 

The  results  are  obvious.  Education  itself  is  in  low 
repute.  Demagogues,  both  of  the  right  and  of  the 
left,  sway  the  pulilic  mind,  and  when  national  crises 
arise,  the  people  have  little  idea  either  of  causes  or  of 
possible  solutions.  If  the  trouble  concerned  our  physi- 
cal health  and  physicians  had  been  as  uneducated  as 
our  politicians,  we  would  all  recognize  what  was 
wrong.  Doctors  who  know  only  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body  are  of  little  use  in  times  of  illness.  To 
understand  what  is  wrong  with  the  patient,  they  must 
also  have  a  knowledge  of  pathology.  And  to  effect  a 
cure,  they  must  have  studied  what  remedies  have  been 
tried  and  found  helpful.  That  is  what  education  should 
attempt  to  do  for  those  who  would  deal  with  the  ail- 
ments of  the  body  pohtic,  and  that  means  not  only  the 
politicians  but  everybody  who  casts  a  vote.  In  that 
attempt,  audio-visual  aids  could  play  a  vital  part,  if 
they    were   pro]5erly    made   and   properly   u.sed. 

Education  and  Indoctrination 

Of  course,  it  will  be  objected  that  such  an  education 
implies  the  dangers  of  indoctrination.  That  is  a  very 
specious  objection.  All  education  is  indoctrination. 
Every  textbook.  e\ery  social  custom,  every  respect 
])aid  to  current  stereotypes  are  forms  of  indoctrination. 
The  real  question  is  whether  indoctrination  shall  be 
confined  merely  to  the  mores  and  taboos  of  the  past 
or  whether  it  shall  be  directed  towards  solving  the 
problems  of  the  future.  In  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  are  undoubtedly  making  progress.  In  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  the  social  studies  are  beginning 
to  touch  upon  the  controversial  issues  of  contemporary 
life.  In  elementary  classes,  children  are  being  taught 
the  virtues  of  coojjeration  and  tolerance.  In  time, 
parents  will  recognize  that  the  hope  of  a  better  world 
lies  in  such  a  new  curriculum.  Then  they  will  iiisist 
upon  stressing  its  purjwses  and  implementing  its  tech- 
niques. That  is  the  day  when  audio-visual  aids  of  the 
proper  kind  will  become  the  most  valuable  tools  in 
the  entire  pedagogical  job. 
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Visualizing  and  Vitalizing  Government 


We  must  improve  the  quality  of 
our  citizenship,  and  this  can  be 
done  through   better  education, 

NO  subject  in  the  entire  high  school  curricnhim 
is  in  greater  need  of  visualization  and  vitah- 
zation  tliaii  that  of  governnient.  Certainly  none 
offers  such  opportunities  to  report  facts  vividly  and 
succintly  at  each  important  step. 

The  study  of  government  may  well  be  introduced  by 
a  discussion  of  democracy  as  the  highest  type  of  politi- 
cal organization.  One  way  to  do  this  is  through  the  use 
of  the  recent  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  film.  Democ- 
racy (11  niin.  sd..  16  mm.) 

Evatt's  .statement — pul)lished  in  Life  magazine,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1946 — in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  a  .Swiss  correspondent,  Leon  XemanotY,  makes 
clear  the  basic  conceptions  of  Australia's  Foreign 
Minister  as  to  what  democracv   reallv  is. 


EiiL-,\  clopaedia     liiitariiiica     Film.s 

The  film  "Democracy"  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussing 
democracy   as    the   highest    form   of   political   organization. 

W  hatever  the  ajiproach  to  the  treatment  of  govern- 
ment, it  .should  be  so  stimulating  and  so  constructive 
that  students  will  better  understand  not  only  their  own 
nation  but  the  newly  contracted  world  in  which  we 
must  all  help  to  build  a  just  and  lasting  jieace  or  face 
the  cruel  reality  of  an  atomic  war  and  the  end  of  most 
of  our  civilization.  The  problem  of  atomic  control  is 
treated  in  One  World  or  Xoiie  (9  min.  sd.,  16mm) 
available  for  rental  from  local  film  libraries,  and  for 
sale  from  Film   Publishers.  Inc..  25  Hroad  .St..  X.  ^'. 

It  is  e.stimated  that  between  one  third  and  one  half 
of  the  adult  citizens  of  this  nation  do  not  read  the 
daily  jircss  sufificiently  to  know  about  even  the  major, 
important  issues  in  their  own  country  and  the  most 
vital  problems  of  foreign  lands.  How  can  such  in- 
adequately informed  men  and  women  ])Ossibly  dis- 
charge their  rights  and  their  duties  as  voters  in  this 
great  democracy?  And  yet,  the  very  life  blood  of  free 
government  is  the  people  themselves. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  we  must  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  citizenship.     It  is  equally  evident  that  we 
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must  im]^rove  the  education  of  our  youth,  for  onlv 
through  better  education  can  we  hope  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  democratic  institutions. 

Every  course  in  government  should  garner  much 
from  the  study  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  best 
current  magazines,  l^^rom  the  press  and  the  radio, 
students  can  learn  a  surjjrisingly  large  amount  about 
their  local  government,  their  State  Legislature  or  their 
National  Congress  in  action.  They  can  follow  legis- 
lative problems  and  procedures  from  day  to  day.  They 
can  watch  the  molding  of  public  opinion  on  problems 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  control  of  "smog"  and 
the  elimination  of  traffic  accidents  to  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  our  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  classroom  film,  Pub- 
lic Opinion  (1946,  10  min.  sd.,  16  mm.)  is  especially 
valuable  for  illustrating  public  opinion  in  action.  It 
traces  the  process  of  public  opinion  from  the  initial 
stage  of  tension,  in  which  the  citizens  of  Centerville 
realize  that  something  is  wrong  with  their  water  sys- 
tem, through  the  stage  of  diagnosis  and  prescriptions, 
through  additional  debate  to  final  action  in  the  form 
of  a  bond  election  for  a  new  water  system.  Methods 
of  measuring  public  opinion  through  interviews  or 
polls  and  election  are  explained.  The  different  ways  of 
analyzing  the  various  factors  that  influence  public 
opinion  are  illustrated.  Finally,  the  film  emphasizes 
that  if  a  democracy  is  to  have  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  the  press  and  the  radio  must  be  balanced, 
and  the  people  must  overcome  their  ])rejudices  and 
think  objectively. 

Through  skillful  application  and  discussion,  the  stu- 
dents visualize,  as  never  before,  that  public  opinion 
is  the  backbone  of  any  free  nation.     They  understand 

(Concluded  on  pai/c  170) 


Muyptim    i)f    Modern    Art 

The  documentary   film,   "The   City,"  presents   problems  of 
the  modern  city. 
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The  Centennial  of  Two  Great  Men: 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Thomas  A.  Edison 


The  inventors  of  the  telephone,   the  motion  picture,   the 
incandescent  lamp,  and  the  phonograph  were  born  in  1847. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
Chicago  long-distance  telephone  line,  1892. 

1"^  WO  men  who  laid  the  cornerstones,^ for  modern 
commimication  were  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  both  of  whom  were 
born  exactly  100  years  ago.  To  these  men  and  to  their 
successors,  the  educator  who  uses  motion  pictures,  re- 
cordings, and  radio  owes  a  profound  debt.  Bell  was  the 
first  to  patent  a  device  for  transmitting  voice  via  un- 
dulating electric  currents.  Edison  did  further  work  on 
voice  transmitters,  invented  the  phonograph,  the  motion 
picture,  and  worked  with  sound  films.  Unlike  the  pro- 
verbial inventor,  these  men  lived  many  years  to  see  their 
inventions  universally  adopted. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  (1847-1922)  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  science  of  sound  through  his  work  \vith 
the  deaf.  Bell's  father  had  been  a  corrective  speech  teach- 
er. His  mother  had  gradually  lost  her  hearing.  As  a  re- 
sult. Bell  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  science  of 
sound.  Graham  tried  to  read  the  German  writings  of 
Helmholtz  on  Sensations  of  Tone.  Not  having  great  fa- 
cility with  the  German  language.  Bell  received  the  im- 
pression that  Helmholtz  could  telegraph  the  vowel 
sounds.  This  put  the  idea  of  the  telephone  into  Bell's 
head.  He  experimented  with  a  device  called  the  phon- 
autograph  which  traced  the  wave  patterns  of  sound  on 
smoked  glass.  ( It  was  this  same  device  which  suggested 
the  pb.onograph  to  Edison.)  Bell's  particular  phonanto- 
graph  was  made  from  the  diaphragm  and  bones  of  a 
human  ear.  Together  with  Thomas  A.  Watson,  he 
worked  on  the  telephone  through  1874  and  1875.  His 


first  elTorts  produced  a  telephone  which  transmitted 
voice  sounds  though  they  were  incomprehensible.  He 
obtained  a  patent  at  this  point.  It  was  actually  three 
days  after  the  patent  was  issued  (March  10,  1876) 
that  his  telephone  carried  the  first  complete  sentence: 
"Mr.  Watson,  come  here,  I  want  you !" 

From  that  time  onward,  the  art  of  communication 
marched  forward.  Edison,  Blake,  Berliner,  Hunnings. 
and  many  others  contributed  improvements  to  the 
transmitter,  called  "microphone"  in  radio  parlance.  Bell 
experimented  with  the  transmission  of  sound  over  a 
beam  of  light.  Lacking  the  aid  of  electronic  amplifiers 
which  have  made  possible  recent  success  in  this  direc- 
tion. Bell  was  able  to  hear  articulate  speech  carried 
on  a  ray  of  sunlight.  For  his  photo-electric  cell,  he  used 
selenium,  '\fter  Bell's  death,  the  companies  which  he- 
had  founded  did  much  to  develop  commercially  prac- 
ticable sound  motion  pictures — the  Western  Electric 
1^'ecording  of  today. 


W 


Edison  and  Motion  Pictures 


The  first  c  o  m  - 
mercial  telephone 
was  this  wooden 
box,  used  in  1877. 
A  person  spoke 
and  listened  at  the 
same  opening. 


W'hat  amounts  to  centuries  of  progre.->s  have  been 
n-iade  as  the  result  of  inventions  of  Thomas  A  Edison, 
although  Edison  was  born  just  one  century  ago.  Of 
all  the  history-making  developments  which  sprang 
from  Edison's  genius,  none  has  had  more  widespread 
appeal  than  motion  pictures. 

The  inventor  sired  the  first  motion  picture  can^era 
in  1889  at  the  age  of  42.  Within  his  own  lifetime, 
Edison  saw  the  movie  industry  grow  so  stupendousl}' 
as  to  become  the  most  expansive  enterj^risc  in  ihc 
world  of  entertainment. 

The  seed  of  the  industry  was  an  idea  of  Edison's 
that  motion  could  be  captured  photographically  b;,  a 
camera  taking  repeated  "shots"  at  high  speed.  .\  new 
celluloid  film,  developed  by  George  Eastman  for  still 
photography,  fitted  into  the  .scheme,  and  Edison  used 
il  in  the  first  motion  picture  camera. 

Though  the  "talkies"  are  generally  thought  to  be 
a  refinement  of  the  motion  picture  industry,  the  fertile 
brain  of  Edison  conceived  the  idea  for  them  even  before 
the  first  motion  picture  camera  was  made.  In  1887  the 
inventor  first  gave  thought  to   "an   instrument  wb.ich 
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should  do  for  the  e)e  what  the  phonograph  has  done 
tor  the  ear,  and  that  by  a  combination  of  the  two  all 
sound  and  motion  could  be  recorded  and  produced 
simultaneously." 

Edison  saw  his  first  Hollywood  produced  "talkie" 
in  1928  as  did  millions  of  other  persons.  To  him  this 
must  have  brought  back  memories  of  his  early  exper- 
iments. His  first  motion  pictures  had  synchronized 
sound,  the  sound  being  recorded  on  one  of  his  cylindri- 
cal phonograph  records.  In  the  days  before  the  radio 
amplifier,  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound  was 
a  difficult  task.  Therefore,  his  invention  was  released 
as  the  Kinetoscope,  a  peep-show  device,  showing  silent 
films  of  only  one  or  two  minutes  duration.  The  first 
model  of  the  Kinetoscope  appeared  in  1889  and  was 
patented  in  1891.  The  Kinetoscope  appeared  in  public 
in  a  "Kinetoscope  parlor"  in  New  York  City  on  April 
14,  1894.  Other  inventors  took  Edison's  films  and  pro- 
jected them  on  screens.  The  first  Edison  sponsored 
projector  was  Thomas  Armat's  which  was  commercial- 
!}■  introduced  at  Koster  &  Bial's  music  hall  in  New 
York,  April  23,  1896. 

The  demand  for  films  was  great,  and  Edison  soon 
found  himself  in  the  motion  picture  production  Ims- 
iness.  His  early  studio  was  called  the  "Black  Maria." 
V'istialize  an  average-sized  barn  covered  with  black 
roofing  ])aper  inside  and  out  for  a  comparison  of  Edi- 
son's first  motion  picture  studio  with  the  California 
studios  of  today.  Yet  the  transformation  has  taken 
place  within  the  lifetime  of  many. 

The  Edison  structure  had  two  features  which  took 
it  out  of  the  category  of  a  barn.  There  was  an  adjust- 
able roof  which  could  be  raised  to  provide  a  "spotlight" 
of  sunshine  upon  the  actors  inside,  and  circular  tracks 
upon  which  the  structure  could  pivot  to  capture  the  sun. 

No  temperamental  Hollywood  performer  could  pro- 
vide a  greater  problem  than  did  one  of  the  first  "actors" 
upon  whom  Edison  called.  A  Negro  fighter  from  near- 
by Newark  was  engaged  to  box  before  the  camera, 
and  unknown  to  him  the  services  of  Heavyweight 
Champion  Jim  Corbett,  then  in  his  prime,  were  also 
obtained.  When  the  dusky  Newarker,  far  from  a  Joe 


Louis,  beheld  his  opponent  he  was  paralyzed  momen- 
tarily, and  upon  recovering  lit  out  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  his  home  city,  bo.xing  togs  and  all. 

Many  cinematic  techniques  were  developed  by  Edison 
employees.  Thus,  Edwin  S.  Porter,  an  Edison  camera- 
man, discovered  many  principles  of  film  editing.  He 
was  the  first  to  create  a  story  film  by  splicing  diflferent 
camera  shots  together — The  Life  of  an  American  Fire- 
man (1903).  This  film  included  one  of  the  first  close- 
ups  ever  filmed — a  hand  pulling  a  fire  alarm  lever.  The 
first  story  film  is  generally  considered  to  be  Porter's 
The  Great  Train  Robbery  (1903).  In  this,  he  employed 
cutting  to  efTect  time  lapses  and  parallel  action.  From 
this  point  onward,  the  development  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture was  rapid. 

The  greatest  action  pictures  ever  recorded  by  movie 
cameras  were  taken  under  actual  combat  conditions 
during  World  War  II.  Yet  even  in  his  early  develop- 
ment of  motion  pictures,  Thomas  A.  Edison  perceived 
in  war  conditions  the  drama  that  made  for  great  movies. 

Miscellaneous  Films  About  the  Atomic  Bomb 

A  Talc  of  Two  Cities  (20  mins.)  showing  the  destruction  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  is  available  from  Signal  Corps  Film 
Libraries,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  Post  Office  Building,  Balti- 
more, Md.  and  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Civic  Opera  Building,  Chicago,  and  Presidio,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Operations  Crossroads  (27  mins.,  color)  is  a  joint  Army- 
Navy  Task  Force  film  on  the  Bikini  experiments.  It  is  available 
from  Motion  Picture  Section,  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Navy  Dept..  Washington,  D.  C.  It  may  be  purchased  from  Byron 
Studios,   1712  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Rocket-Soiide,  a  film  about  V-2  rocket  tests,  is  available  from 
the  Navy. 

Slidefilms 

Hoiv  to  Live  with  the  Atom  (with  or  without  33  r.p.m 
transcription)  is  available  from  the  National  Committee  on 
Atomic  Information,  1749  L  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

World  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  outlines  in  greater  detail 
methods  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  See  above 
for  source. 

One  World  or  None  has  been  adapted  from  the  film  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  available  with  or  without  a  standard  12"  7^ 
r.p.m.  recording.  Speech  notes  accompany  silent  version.  Film 
Publislicrs  Inc.,  25   Broad  St..  New  York  4. 


Thomas    A.    Edison    experimenting   with    an   early    motion 
picture  projector. 


Museum    of    Modern    Art 

"The    Great    Train    Robbery."   an    early    Edison   film,   was 
directed  by  Edwin  S.  Porter  (1903). 
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Educational  Screen 


Films  on 


Atomic  Energy 

Educators  must  aumken  youth  and  adults  to  the  importance  of 
atomic  energy  and  its  control  before  civilization  obliterates  itself. 


Encyclopaedia    Britannica- Films 


March  of  Time 


The  Films 


THREE  important  films  have  been  added 
to  the  film  Hterature  on  atomic  energy 
and  its  destructive  use :  ( 1 )  March  of 
Time's  Atomic  Power;  (2)  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's  Atomic  Energy;  and  (3)  the 
National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information's 
One  World  or  None.  These  16  mm  films  will 
be  available  from  the  customary  distributors. 

of 


Atomic  Potver  (17  mins.)  tells  the  story  ui 
atomic  power,  tracing  its  early  beginnings  back 
in  1905  when  Einstein  proved  that  matter  could 
be  converted  into  energy  and  bringing  the  story 
down  to  date  with  the  first  atomic  bo;nbs 
(1945).  The  film  includes  re-enactments  of  the 
actual  scientists  performing  the  original  ex- 
periments and  concludes  with  the  scienti.'^ts' 
current  campaign  to  tell  the  world  the  full 
meaning  of  atomic  power. 


Atomic  Energy  (  10  mins.)  describes  by  gnqihic  animations 
how  nuclear  synthesis,  nuclear  fission,  and  the  atomic  bomb's 
chain  reaction  are  accomplished.  The  film  is  extremely  v.-ell 
done  and  makes  very  clear  the  i)rinciples  shown  The  film  was 
designed  primarily  for  u^e  in  general  science,  chemistry,  and 
]>hysics  courses  in  jimior  and  senior  high  scb.ools ;  however,  it 
is  meaningful  to  general  audiences  as  well. 

One  World  or  None  (9  mins.)  stres.ses  the  destructive  ])o\ver 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  urges  social  and  political  action  to  in- 
sure that  atomic  knowledge  will  not  be  used  in  the  future  for 
destructive  purjioses.  The  film  was  produced  for  the  National 
Committee  on  Atomic  Information  by  Philii>  Ragan  .\ssociates 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists.  Distriliution  will  be  to  !)oth  theatrical  and  non- 
theatrical  audiences  and  is  being  handled  by  Film  Publishers, 
Inc. 

Notes:  A  valuahle  di.scussioii  painplilet,  Thr  Itilcntnliointl  Control  of 
Aloiiiic  Eiicri/y,  may  1k'  ohtaiiied  for  30  cents  from  the  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments. U.S.  Ciovernmeiit  Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  D.C. 

See  page  145  for  otlier  atomic  l)oml)  lihiis. 

LEFT   TOP:   Complicated   atoms   have   many   electrons   and   protons, 

as  shown  in  "Atomic   Energy,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica   Films. 
LEFT  BOTTOM:  An  atomic  bomb  explodes  over  New  York  City  as 

depicted  in  "Atomic   Power,"  The   March  of  Time. 
BELOW:  One  atomic  bomb  could  spread  death  over  New  York  City 
— "One  World  or  None,"  National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information. 

National  Committee  on    Atomic   Inftirmation 
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One  World  or  None  is  narrated  by  Raymond  Swing. 
It  stresses  the  following  important  points,  fundamental 
to  an  understanding  of  the  social  implications  of  atomic 
power : 

1.  There  is  no  secret.  Scientists  of  many  coun- 
tries contributed  to  the  development  of  the  original 
bomb.  Other  groups  of  scientists  will  utimately 
discover  the  same  facts. 

2.  Atomic  energy  is  sufficiently  destructive  to 
obliterate  any  city  in  the  world. 

3.  Destructive  use  of  atomic  energy  must  be 
stopped.  The  nations  of  the  world  must  together 
control  atomic  energy. 

4.  Atomic  energy  can  be  for  all  ]jeoples  the  great 
fusint?-  force.     It  is  one  world  or  none. 


National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information 

With   present    day   air   transport,    every    city   in   the 
world  is   vulnerable  to  the   atomic  bomb,   and   espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  American  cities. 


Do  You 

Want  This? 


National  Committ^'e  on  Atomic  Information 

The  number  of  atomic  bombs  which  a  nation  possesses  is  not  import- 
ant, for  a  very  few  atomic  bombs  could  cripple  the  industrial  centers 

of  a  country. 


Or  This? 


y^^ . 


ILiJk'M4.^rf, 


.A 


National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information 

International   control   of  atomic   energy   could  prevent   the 

destructive   use  of   atomic   power.      Such   control  must  be 

instituted   before   it  is  too   late. 


March  of  Time 

This  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  atomic  age. 
New  and  greater  atomic 
discoveries  will  yet  be 
made.  These  will  lead  to 
more    powerful    bombs. 


Reference  Sources  on  Atomic  Films 

Xatioiia!  Coniniittce  on  .Atomic  Information,  1749  L.  Street, 
N.W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

One  World  or  None  may  be  rented  from  local  sources  or  pur- 
chased from  Film  Publishers,  Inc..  2S  Broad  Street,  New  York 
4.  .\  slide  film,  based  on  the  film  is  also  available. 

The  March  of  Time.  369  Lexington  .Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc.,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6.   Illinois. 

Recordings 

The  Aloinic  Romb  and  Peaee  Time  Vses  of  Atowie  Energy 
are  available  for  sale  each  in  a  set  of  two  12-inch  records 
with  SO  handbooks  for  students.  School  Broadcast  Con- 
ference. 228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1.  Illinois. 
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Educational  Screen 


How 

Atomic 

Energy 

Is 

Released 


Nuclear  Synthesis  and  Fission 

These  are  not  ordinary  chemical  changes  or  com- 
binations but  are  fundamental  atomic  transformations; 
e.  g.,  hydrogen  is  changed  to  helium.  Such  a  step 
involves  nuclear  synthesis:  two  electrons  combine 
with  two  protons  to  form  two  neutrons,  becoming  a 
part  of  the  helium  nucleus.  The  other  two  elec- 
trons circle  about  the  nucleus. 


Simplest  atom   of  all  the  elements  is  the   hy- 
drogen  atom.    One   negative   charge,   called   an 
electron,  circulates  in  an  orbit  around  one  posi- 
tive charge,  called  a  proton. 


Four  hydrogen  atoms  combined  to  form  a 
helium  atom.  All  component  particles  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  used;  yet,  there  is  a  loss 
of  weight.  Matter  has  turned  into  radiant 
energy. 


This  uranium   nucleus  is  being  bombarded   by 

a  neutron.    The  uranium  nucleus  is  very  com;)- 

licated  and  heavy. 


When   a  neutron   hits  a   uranium   nucleus,   the 

nucleus  splits  in  two,  and  other  free  neutrons 

are  released.    An  entire  chain  of  such  reactions 

takes    less    than   a    millionth    of   a    second. 


Note:  All  photographs  on  this  pa<;e  are  from  "ATOMIC 
ENERGY,"  produced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 
Inc. 


One  uranium  nucleus  has  been  split  by  a  free 
neutron.  Now  two  resultant  neutrons  are  on 
their  way  to  bombard  other  nuclei.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  chain  of  reaction  in  nuclear 
fission. 

Right:  Each  freed  neutron  releases  more. 
Neutrons  are  splitting  every  uranium  atom  in 
the  field,  releasing  quantities  of  atomic  energy. 
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Raising  Our  Sights 

BILL  Kruse  gave  the  title  to  this  joint  report  on 
the  1947  Michigan  Audio-Visual  Conference, 
held  in  Detroit.  February  19-21.  It  was  while  we 
sat  together  at  one  of  the  closing  sessions  that  P>ill  and 
I  decided  to  write  this  cooperative  report  on  some  of  the 
highlights.  It  was  an  excellent  meeting  and  one  that 
firmly  establishes  the  annual  "Michigan  Conference"  as 
one  of  the  country's  best  and  one  worth  attending. 

My  comment  last  month  (Curriculum  Clinic),  "Films 
That  Meet  Curriculum  Xeeds,"  became  a  part  of  one  of 
the  first  sessions  on  that  same  topic.  As  one  of  five 
members  of  a  panel,  1  attempted  to  underscore  the 
necessity  for  a  raising  of  sights  to  bring  about  a  pro- 
duction of  visual  materials  planned  in  careful  sequence 
and  in  "sufficient  quantity  so  that  whole  cour.ses  of 
study  might  be  ba.sed  upon  related  visual  materials." 
Louis  Stark  of  \\estinghouse  presented  a  frank  and 
realistic  point  of  view  of  how  a  sponsor  can  provide 
motion  picture  materials  that  will  serve  curriculum 
needs.  Fdward  G.  Bernard  of  the  Xew  York  City 
school  sjioke  specifically  of  their 
forward  looking  program  in 
providing  materials  for  the  New 
York  City  schools.  Thomas 
Baird  of  the  British  Information 
Services  spoke  particularly  of 
the  function  of  the  mediuni  to 
widen  and  expand  the  curric- 
ulum in  liringing  real  and  vital 
experiences  to  children.  He 
spoke  of  the  great  need  now  for 
a  pooling  of  national  films  by  all 
countries  for  general  education, 
as  well  as  for  the  production  of 
international  films  by  interna- 
tional    organizations.     Dennis 

Williams,  as  the  last  speaker  of  this  long  morning  ses- 
sion, used  his  rare  Arkansas  story  telling  ability  most 
effectively,  and  his  story  about  big  bears  and  little 
bears  reminded  all  of  us  that  real  progress  in  this  field 
depended  upon  how  well  we  took  care  of  the  little 
jiroblenis  in  our  own  part  of  the  woods. 

Meetings  were  ably  chairmaned.  and  Floyde  Brooker 
set  an  enviable  pattern  the  first  day  in  his  skillful, 
good-humored  way  of  bringing  the  audience  into  the 
discussion.  Film  producers,  equipment  manufacturers, 
dealers,  teachers,  and  visual  education  specialists  had 
the  opporttinity  for  exchanging  views,  and  they  used 
it  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

During  the  conference,  there  were  six  separate  pre- 
viewing sessions  when  the  best  and  newest  film  pro- 
ductions were  reviewed.  At  one  of  these  sessions. 
I'sted  on  the  program  as  "Looking  Them  Over,''  a 
panel  of  experts  (Dale,  Wittich,  Brooker,  Frye,  and 
Bernard)  evaluated  "ad  lib"  five  films  they  were  seeing 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  conference  innovation  and 
a  technique  to  be  copied.  They  and  the  films  were  on 
the  spot ;  but  their  keen,  sharply  analytical,  pointed 
comments  about  these  new  films  gave  film  makers  some- 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  things 
about  the  1947  Michigan  Audio- Vis- 
ual Conference  was  that  in  addition  to 
the  usual  and  invaluable  shop  talk,  utili- 
zation demonstration,  and  similar  "prac- 
tical" items  on  the  program,  there  was  a 
conscious,  responsible,  hopeful  RAISINS 
OF  SIGHTS  as  to  the  function  and  future 
of  audiovisual  media  of  mass  communica- 
tion.—W.   F.   K. 
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P.AUL  C.  REED, 

Director.  Visual  and  Radio  Education, 

Rochester  Public  Schools,  New  York 

WILLIAM  F.  KRUSE, 

United  World  Films,  Inc.,  New  York 

thing  to  think  about  for  future  productions  and  gave 
film  users  clearer  insights  as  to  the  components  of  ex- 
cellent pictures. 

The.se  were  just  .some  of  the  high  points  of  a  prac- 
tical and  inspirational  Conference  and  in  the  report 
below,  one  more  is  reviewed  in  some  detail : 

A  Supplementary  Report 

by  William  F.  Kruse 

WH.\T  seemed  to  differentiate  this  meeting  to  some 
degree  from  many  fine  similar  conferences  in  the 
past  was  a  series  of  long-range  addresses  by  Edgar  Dale 
(to  be  published  next  month  in  the  Screen),  V.  Clyde 
Arnspiger,  Floyde  Brooker,  and  a  masterful  demon- 
stration of  "Achieving  Growth  in  Democratic  Living" 
by  Louis  Raths  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Brooker's  talk  on  "The  Program  of  UNESCO  in 
the  Field  of  Mass  Communica- 
tion Media"  especially  disting- 
uished this  phase  of  the  Detroit 
program.  Because  he  was  the 
American  consultant  to  the 
London  and  Paris  UNESCO 
meetings,  he  might  understand- 
ably have  been  expected  to  go 
into  a  recapitulation  of  the  tech- 
nical steps  involved  in  imple- 
menting the  general  objectives 
of  those  meetings.  Instead,  he 
gave  a  broad-gauge  picture  of 
the  condition  and  attitude  of 
France,  Britain,  and  other 
European  areas  with  reference 
to  cultural  rehabilitation  and  mutual  aid.  He  pictured 
liberated  Europe — and  that  includes  its  educators 
and  film  specialists  in  particular, — as  cold,  hungry, 
impoverished.  battered,  but  fiercelv  proud  of 
their  cultural  heritage  and  independent  future.  He 
outlined  the  causes  of  misgivings  concerning  a  possible 
American  trend  toward  "cultural  imperialism,"  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  mass  communication,  where 
American  dominance  in  mechanism  is  momentarily  so 
strong.  Under  these  conditions,  Europeans  are  quite 
naturally  hypersensitive  of  the  slightest  attempt,  real 
or  fancied,  to  our  using  this  advantage  as  a  means  of 
exercising  control  over  the  content  to  be  communicated 
through  these  mass  media.  The  intensity  of  revival  of 
self-expression  in  the  various  lands  of  Europe  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  plans  for  five  separate  "international" 
film  conferences  in  Europe  next  summer  on  the  Cannes 
pattern. 

Out  of  the  stark  poverty  of  Europe's  schools  follows 
a  natural  primary  insistence  on  relief  and  rehabilitation 
for  their  devastated  school  plant  and  decimated  per- 
sonnel.    Their  first  interest   is  in  a  world  survey  to 

(Concluded  on  page  162) 
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Educational  Screen 


Teacher- Committee  Evaluation  of  New  Films 


L.  C.  LARSON.  Editor 
Director,  Audio-Visual  Center 
Indiana   University,   Bloomington 


Assisted  bv  CAROLYN  CUSS.  Instructor 

BETTY  STOOPS.  Film  Librarian 

School  of  Education 

Indiana   University,  Bloomington 


Man — One  Family 

(British     Information     Services,     360     N.     Michigan     Ave. 
Chicago.   Illinois)    17  min.,  16  mm,  sound,  black  and  white. 

Sale  price  $37.50. 

Description  of  Contents: 

OPENING  .scenes  show  the  Apostle  Paul  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment preaching  to  a  group  of  people  and  telling  them 
that  God  has  made  all  men  of  one  blood.  The  Christian 
cross  fades  into  the  swatsika,  a  crooked  cross,  and  march- 
ing Nazis  illustrate  the  perversion  of  the  Christian  idea 
and  the  substitution  of  the  master  race  theory.  Scenes  of 
mass  extermination  are   shown. 

An  "average  citizen"  in  an  English  pub  asks  some 
questions.  "Is  there  nothing  in  the  race  theory  at  all?" 
Animated  maps  show  that  many  invasions  of  Great  Britain 
have  made  it  an  island  of  mixed  people.  Likewise,  each 
country  of  Europe  is  mixed.  Additional  animated  maps 
show  that  while  the  members  of  each  nation  are  nii.xed 
there  may  be  a  greater  proportion  of  one  characteristic  in 
northern  Europe  and  another  in  southern  Europe,  but  that 
variations  over  the  entire  range  can  be  found  in  each 
country. 

A  group  of  portraits  are  flashed  on  the  screen  and  the 
audience  is  asked  to  identify  the  nationality  of  each  person. 
This  is  impossible.  Animated  maps  show  that  Germany, 
particularly,  is  composed  of  a  mixed  race. 

The  citizen  in  the  pub  asks  whether  one  type  of  mixed 
citizen  may  on  the  average  be  better  in  intelligence  th.an 
another  type  of  mixed  citizen.  Illustrations  are  then  given 
to  show  that  in  any  present-day  undertaking,  we  depend 
on  the  ideas  contributed  by  the  people  from  many  countries. 
No  group  has  an  advantage  over  another  in  general  intel- 
ligence. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  promote  better  re- 
lationships among  various  racial  and  cultural  groups.  The 
film  is  skillfully  made  to  help  further  this  purpose.  While 
the  film  presents  an  approach  which  will  be  interesting 
and    popular,    its    information    is    scholarly    and    accurate,    and 


Hritish   Information  Services 

"Man — One  Family"  shows  the  variations  within  races  and 
nationalities.  Thus,  most  Swedes  are  light-skinned,  but 
some  are  dark.    Most  Spaniards  are  dark,  but  some  are  light. 


it  does  credit  to  its  distinguished  educational  advisers, 
Professor  J.    B.   S.    Haldane   and    Dr.   Julian    Huxley. 

Many  groups  will  welcome  this  production  in  the  inter- 
cultural  educational  field.  Church  groups,  clubs  and  other 
adult  groups  will  find  it  worth  tlicir  while  to  program 
this  film. 

What  Makes  Rain 

(Young  .America  Films,  Inc..  18  East  41st  Street.  New  York 
17)  9  minutes,  16mm.  sound,  black  and  white.  $.38.50.  Teacher's 
guide  available. 

Description   of    Contents: 

BOBBY'S  letter  to  the  weatherman,  asking  him  to  arrange 
for  suitable  jjicnic  weather,  launches  the  weatherman  upon 
an  explanation  of  where  rain  comes  from,  where  it  goes,  and 
how  it  gets  back  up  into  the  sky.  He  explains  how  rain  does 
good  work,  filling  streams  and  helping  plants  to  grow. 

He  compares  the  rising  of  moisture  from  a  puddle  to  steam 
rising  from  a  boiling  teakettle,  but  says  that  water  vapor  is  in- 
visible. He  says  that  without  evaporatio!i,  clothes  on  a  line 
would  never  get  dry.  "Evaporation"  contains  the  word  "vapor." 
All  rain  that  falls  sooner  or  later  goes  back  into  the  air.  Human 
breath  contains  water  vapor,  and  plants  give  it  ofT.  When  steam 
touches  a  cool  window  or  breath  touches  a  mirror,  the  vapor 
turns  into  water,  or  condenses.  Dew  and  fog  are  condensed 
vapor  near  the  ground;  while  clouds  are  condensed  vapor  high  in 
the  air.  If  the  air  is  cold  enough,  the  clouds  turn  into  snow 
instead  of  rain. 

The  earth  and  everything  on  it  use  the  same  water  over  and 
over  again.  An  animated  scene  supposedly  from  Bobby's  book 
about  weather  shows  the  water  cycle  but  does  not  label  it  as 
such.  In  conclusion,  the  weatherman  explains  to  Bobby  that  he 
has  no  control  over  the  weather. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

This  film  is  an  excellent  presentation  for  intermediate  grade 
science  classes  of  the  rather  complicated  water  cycle.  The  nar- 
rator has  a  pleasant  style,  and  the  explanation  is  built  slowly 
and  well  reinforced.  The  terms  used  arc  shown  on  the  screen 
at  the  appropriate  moment,  and  each  is  well  illustrated.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  water  cycle  is  greatly  simplified,  but  the  actual 
formation  of  drops  of  water  and  other  details  need  not  enter 
into  an  explanation  on  this  level. 

Vegetable  Insects 

(National  Film  Board  of  Canada.  84  F-ast  Randolph  Street. 
Chicago.  Illinois)  2i  minutes.  16mm.  sound,  color.  Produced  by 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada.  Ottawa,  Canada.  Price,  $1.50. 

Description   of    Contents: 

THIS  film  opens  with  startling  close-up  views  of  some  com- 
mon insect  pests.  The  narrator  points  out  that  since  insects 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  living  creatures,  it  is  very  important 
to  keep  the  destructive  ones  under  control.  As  the  greatest 
natural  enemy  of  the  farmer,  insects  cause  a  great  financial  loss. 
The  film  shows  Canadian  government  entomologists  and  scien- 
tists in  laboratories  studying  the  life  history  of  insects  and 
effective  poisons. 

The  four  stages  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  are  shown  as 
typical — the  egg ;  the  larva,  which  feeds  on  leaves  for  three  or 
four  weeks ;  the  |)upa.  which  is  buried  in  the  soil ;  and  the 
adult.  The  squash  bug  lays  eggs  which  hatch  into  a  larval  stage 
known  as  nymphs,  which  in  turn  become  adults,  omitting  the 
pupal  stage.  .Ml  stages  may  be  found  on  a  plant  at  the  same 
time. 
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Scientists  study  insects'  eating  habits  to  devise  means  of  killing 
them.  Biting  insects,  such  as  caterpillars  and  cabbage  worms, 
devour  plants  and  completely  destroy  whole  fields.  Their  jaws 
have  a  powerful  motion  from  side  to  side.  This  style  can  be 
killed  by  stomach  poison  which  is  sprayed  on  plants. 

The  sucking  insects,  such  as  the  squash  bug,  have  long  beaks 
which  they  insert  into  succulent  portions  of  plants  to  remove 
the  juices,  causing  rusty  spots  and  unusual  growths.  Aphids 
also  belong  to  this  type,  which  must  be  dusted  with  powdered 
poison. 

The  third  type  is  the  rasping  insect,  which  lacerates  plant 
fibers  to  get  at  the  juices.  The  cabbage  maggot  tunnels  into 
roots  to  feed  this  way.  The  fly  which  lays  the  eggs  of  the 
cabbage  maggot  can  be  kept  away  by  placing  tar  paper  disks 
at  the  base  of  the  stems.  Poison  can  be  poured  around  the  plant 
stems  or  mixed  with  the  seed  before  planting. 

Several  types  of  poisons  and  the  easiest  ways  of  mixing  them 
are  shown  next.  Cutworms  can  be  killed  with  poisoned  bran, 
and  tomato  worms  can  be  picked  or  cut  off,  in  the  small  garden. 

Nature  fights  harmful  insects,  also,  by  having  some  insects 
lay  their  eggs  on  others  or  feed  directly  on  others.  The  insect 
victim  carrying  the  eggs  often  lives,  although  handicapped, 
until  the  eggs  reach  the  larval  stage.  The  lacewing  fiy  produces 
voracious  larva  which  feed  on  aphids.  The  praying  mantis  eats 
almost  any  insect,  but  prefers  grasshoppers. 

Many  destructive  insects  winter  over  in  corn  stubble,  on  fence 
posts,  or  in  trash  as  larvae ;  w  hile  others  cling  to  flat  surfaces 
as  pupae.  Therefore,  stubble  and  trash  should  be  cleaned  up  and 
burned  wherever  possible,  or  at  least  plowed  under. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Tliis  is  an  excellent  film  for  biology  classes,  agriculture 
classes,  farm  groups,  and  gardening  groups.  The  skillful  and 
dramatic  photography,  with  its  rich,  brilliant  color,  makes  the 
insect  world  very  real  and  exciting.  The  tugging  of  two  hungry 
insects  over  a  third,  which  they  are  devouring,  takes  on  propor- 
tions of  a  major  battle.  Close-ups  of  many  insects  in  their 
natural  habitat  show  their  structure  and  habits  very  effectively 
for  biology  classes.  Agriculture  classes,  farm  groups,  and  gar- 
dening groups  will  be  interested  in  the  insect  pest  control 
phases  of  the  picture.  The  narration  is  informative  and  well 
presented  at  all  times. 

Hopi  Horizons 

(Social  Documentary  Films,  7819  Eastern  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Washington  12,  D.  C.)  22  min.,  16mm,  sound,  kodachrorae. 
Sale  price,  $150  less  10%  educational  discount.  Discussion 
guide  available. 

Description  of  Contetits: 

THIS  picture  presents  a  number  of  problems  faced  by 
the  Hopi  Indian  people  today.  Interesting  sequences 
picture  the  circumstances  under  which  they  live — the  sandy 
desert  land,  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  difficult  problem 
of  raising  food  and  the  struggle  for  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  better  things  of  life.  The  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Government  seem  to  the  Hopi  Indians  to 
be  helpful  in  some  instances  but  unduly  restrictive  in 
others.  Scenes  show  the  boundary  restrictions,  the  limits 
on  the  number  of  sheep  which  may  graze  in  an  area 
and  the  limits  on  the  water  supply.  Other  scenes  show 
the  services  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  education. 

Some  well-educated  Hopis  have  returned  to  live  with 
their  people  and  help  their  fellows.  A  white  teacher  is 
introduced  who  believes  that  white  ways  should  be  taught 
so  thoroughly  that  the  Hopis  will  fit  easily  into  the  Amer- 
ican culture.  A  Hopi  teacher  is  introduced  who  believes 
that  the  best  of  both  cultures  should  be  taught.  Thus,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  educational  philosophy  is  anotlier 
problem  for  the  group. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  film  presents  in  a  mature  and  realistic  manner  some 
of  the  major  problems  faced  by  the  Hopi  Indians.  It  pre- 
sents these  problems  as  the  Hopi's  own  statement  and 
allows  the  audience  to  draw  tlie  conclusions  for  solving 
the    problems. 

The  film  should  be  very  useful  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege social  studies  classes,  as  well  as  for  adult  groups  in- 


terested in  the  welfare  of  this  tribe  of  American  Indians. 
Social  workers  and  church  groups  who  are  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  the  American  Indian  will  find  this 
film   very    informative. 

The  attempt  to  synchronize  dialogue  with  action  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  film  is  not  well  done  and  the  lack  of 
synchronization  is  somewhat  annoying  but  does  not  negate 
the  film's  usefulness.  Members  of  the  committee  felt  that 
the  producers  ought  to  be  complimented  on  using  the 
motion  picture  technique  to  show  the  interrelation  of  fac- 
tors involved  in  this  social  problem. 


Coronet 

The  children  learn  about  maps  by  making  a  map  of  their 
neighborhood. 

Maps  Are  Fun 

(Coronet   Productions,   Glenview,    Illinois)    10  minutes,    16mm, 
sound,  color,  $75.00. 

Description   of   Contents: 

THE  film  treats  the  subject  by  showing  the  construction  of  a 
sandtable  map  and  maps  drawn  to  scale,  as  well  as  the  use 
and  value  of  atlases  and  other  map  tools.  It  begins  by  showing 
Ronnie  and  Dick,  who  come  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  a  professional 
cartographer,  to  get  his  help  in  making  a  map  of  Ronnie's 
neighborhood  paper  route  for  Dick  to  use  while  Ronnie  is  on 
a  vacation. 

Mr.  Donaldson  suggests  that  they  make  a  model  of  the 
neighborhood  in  his  sandtable.  They  find  that  the  space  does  not 
work  out  correctly  unless  they  measure  it  and  divide  it  sys- 
tematically, using  a  suitable  scale.  After  the  streets,  the  railroad, 
and  the  river  are  located,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  model 
houses  and  other  buildings  appropriately. 

Since  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  Dick  to  carry  the  sand- 
table map  with  him.  they  decide  to  draw  it  on  paper.  Using  the 
same  scale,  they  easily  lay  out  the  streets,  but  they  have  to  de- 
cide together  what  symbols  to  use  for  houses,  a  church,  a  school, 
a  railroad,  and  a  bridge.  The  boys  then  add  the  legend  and 
compass  points  in  order  to  make  the  map  more  meaningful  to 
others.  Since  the  large  map  is  quite  bulky,  the  boys  decide  to 
make  it  smaller ;  they  divide  the  measurements  carefully  to  re- 
duce the  scale  accurately. 

Mr.  Donaldson  explains  how  colors  on  maps  can  mean 
various  things,  as  indicated  in  the  legend — boundaries,  elevation, 
rainfall,  or  any  other  desired  information.  He  also  points  out 
that  it  is  very  important  to  notice  the  scale  of  a  map,  since  the 
same  size  map  can  represent  a  very  small  area  or  the  whole 
world.  The  boys  thank  Mr.  Donaldson  for  his  help  and  leave 
with  the  map. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

This  is  an  excellent  functional  approach  to  the  study  of  maps 
for  intermediate  grades.  The  boys  are  very  natural,  and  their 
problems  should  seem  real  to  other  youngsters.  The  sandtable 
model  is  a  fairly  concrete  map  with  which  to  start,  and  the 
gradual  addition  of  symbols,  orientation,  legends,  reduction  of 
scale,  color,  variation  in  scale,  and  cross  lines  with  an  index  is 
well  presented.  The  film  should  be  very  useful  in  motivating 
many  map  activities,  especially  in  relation  to  everyday  life. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Film  and  International  Understanding 


Brotherhood  of  Man  and  Re-orientation 


Dr.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Head,    Department   of  Educaiinn 

Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


TTTK  War  Department,  Civil  Affairs  Division  has 
jjurchased  the  color  cartoon.  Brotherhood  of  Man 
for  re-orientation  purposes  in  enemy  occupied  coun- 
tries, it  was  announced  by  Pare  Lorentz,  speaking  at  the 
premiere  showing  of  the  film  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art. 

Mr.  Lorentz,  pre-war  documentary  film  producer  and 
presently  Chief  of  the  Films  and  Theatre  Section,  Re- 
orientation Branch,  War  Department  Civil  Affairs 
Division,  said,  "The  War  Department  has  obtained  the 
right  to  use  this  picture  in  Austria  and  Germany,  from 
Brandon  Films,  Incorporated,  who  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  film,  the  UAW-CIO.  Brotherhood 
of  Man  was  selected  as  the  best  available  film  dealing 
with  racial  tolerance. 

"It  is  my  emphatic  opinion,"  Lorentz  told  the  audience 
of  five  hundred  people,  "that  this  important  American 
trade  union,  the  UAW-CIO,  showed  great  vision  in 
making  a  film  so  widely  needed.  They  have  gone  be- 
yond narrow  objectives  into  a  picture  which  will  help 
not  only  the  membership  of  the  UAW,  but  also  the 
whole  American  people  at  «.  tiine  when  films  on  the 
basic  problems  of  our  times  are  not  flowing  in  adequate 
numbers  or  quality  from  any  source. 

"The  United  Automobile  Workers,  the  authors  of  the 
pamphlet  on  which  it  is  based,  the  producers  and  the 
distributors  merit  public  thanks  in  my  opinion."  Lor- 
entz added. 

The  film,  which  runs  ten  minutes,  begins  with  the 
idea  that  the  world  has  shrunk  to  the  point  wherein 
all  nations  and  races  live  in  each  other's  backyards. 
Consequently,  it  becomes  more  necessary  than  ever 
before  that  men  develop  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  based 
on  the  principle  that  each  man  accepts  the  other  as 
being    inherently    his    equal.      The    cartoon    validates 


this  claim  scientifically  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  enter- 
taining manner. 

LTnited  Nations  representative,  Mr.  Edward  Lavvson, 
Chief  of  the  Section  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
nation and  Protection  of  ^Minorities,  told  the  assem- 
blage, "There  may  be  many  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  United  Nations,  but  they  are  all  agreed 
that  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion,  must  be  promoted  and  encouraged. 
They  are  agreed,  too,  that  racial  and  religious  persecu- 
tion and  discrimination  must  end ;  that  the  wiping 
out  of  racial,  religious  or  political  groups  must  be  pun- 
ished as  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  that  there  must 
be  an  Internationa]  Bill  of  Rights  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  human  beings.  Education 
for  democratic  living,  through  the  very  democratic  med- 
ium of  the  motion  picture,  may  prove  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
field." 

Dr.  Ruth  Benedict,  Anthropology  Department,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  co-author  of  the  pamphlet 
"Races  of  Mankind",  on  which  the  cartoon  is  based, 
declared  that  the  film  has  taken  certain  facts  and  drama- 
tized and  generalized  them  as  no  written  word  could  do. 

The  Museum  premiere  of  Brotherhood  of  Man  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  Parents  Association,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Colored  People,  The  Urban  League,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  Youthbuilders  Inc., 
.'Vmerican  Jewish  Committee,  Council  .Against  Intol- 
erance in  America,  Brooklyn  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil. Bureau  for  Inter-cultural  Education.  In  attendance 
were  five  hundred  representatives  of  over  two  hun- 
dred national  and  regional  community  and  social  serv- 
ice organizations. 

From  "Brotherhood  of  Man,"  Brandon  Filni.s,  Inc. 


hildren  are  not 
'hey  are  taught 


born  with  racial  prejudices, 
prejudices  by  our  society. 


Everybody  must  receive  all  the  schooling  he  can 
take. 


Things   like   jobs,  good   housing,   medical   c  ': 
fun  and  play  must  be  open  to  everyone 
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The  Church  Department 


WILLIAM  S.   HOCKMAN,  Editor 
2043  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio 


Residue  of  Participation 

IX  its  enthusiasm  for  visual  education,  the  church 
must  maximize  the  participation  of  those  whom 
it  would  teach.  It  will  find  thdt  learning  is  in  pro- 
portion to  participation  and  that  education  in  a  very 
real  sense  is  the  "residue  of  participation",  to  use  a 
fine  phrase  from  Dr.  Edgar  Dale's  November  1946 
"News  Letter". 

The  e.xperienced  leader  will  begin  the  participation 
process  when  the  learning  unit  is  mapped  out,  inviting 
the  children  and  youth  concerned  to  participate  in  the 
selection  of  the  experieilces  through  which  learning 
is  to  come. 

This  process  of  participation  will  be  continued  when 
the  visual  material  to  be  used  is  previewed  and  studied 
and  the  specific  learning  outcomes  are  formulated.  We 
should  not  shy  away  from  telling  students  what  we 
want  them  to  learn.  This  cooperative  definition  of 
objectives  motivates  the  student  and  conditions  him 
to  learn  more  and  learn  it  better. 

When  the  program  is  "coming  oft,"  pupils  will  be 
active.  They  will  not  be  looking  at  something  but  will 
be  vicariously  and  actually  entering  into  an  experience 
which  will  leave  its  residue  of  learning,  because  it  has 
been  real.  What  children  are  assigned  to  do  should  be 
within  their  powers,  and  their  powers  should  not  be 
underrated.  Some  of  the  best  prayers  ever  uttered 
have  come  from  the  lips  of  children  and  youth.  In  the 
talk  and  the  discussion  of  the  immediate  follow-up, 
give  the  children  a  chance  to  talk.  Too  much  of  this 
period  is  stolen  by  over-anxious  teachers,  eager  to 
pack  into  the  program  all  their  thoughts.  It  is  better 
to  draw  out  the  thoughts  of  the  children,  remembering 
that  learning  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  "residue  of  par- 
ticipation". 

Follow-Up 

In  the  later  follow-up,  are  we  giving  the  children 
a  chance  to  participate  by  elaborating  into  other  learn- 
ing experiences  interests  and  ideas  which  were  aroused 
by  the  program — or  learning  unit?  I  fear  that  we  are 
not.  Visual  education  in  the  church  is  short  on  par- 
ticipation. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  have 
taught  when  we  have  talked.  If  no  one  learns  we 
have  not  taught.  Teaching  and  learning  are  two  ends 
of  the  same  stick.  To  sell,  some  one  must  buy;  to 
teach  some  one  must  learn. 

On  every  hand  the  experienced  observer  can  see 
visual  aids  being  used  in  the  church  with  too  little 
regard  for  the  principle  of  participation.  We  must 
have  more  than  enthusiasm.  We  must  have  the  wit 
to  see  that  the  processes  of  education  cannot  be  short- 
circuited.  Even  in  visual  education,  learning  is  related 
to  the  mental  and  emotional  residue  of  participation. 


Make  It  A  Thinkshop,  Too 

IF  the  visual  education  leaders  of  the  church  take 
seriously  some  of  the  high-priority  problems  which 
confront  them,  the  Fifth  International  Workshop,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  ICRE,  will  be  a  thinkshop  as 
well  as  a  workshop.  Thinkitig  through  some  of  the  cen- 
tral problems  of  visual  education  in  the  church  cannot 
be  postponed  any  longer  if  the  such  is  to  exert  stra- 
tegic direction  to  the  movement. 

Five  Problems 

What  are  some  of  these  thinking-jobs  which  the 
church  must  collectively  tackle?  Let  us  indicate 
four : 

First.  The  church  must  speedily  formulate  the 
minimum  criteria  for  its  visual  materials  in  the 
various  media.  Let  the  producers  be  given  the 
minimum  the  church  expects  in  the  way  of  quality 
for  its  slides,  filmstrip,  silent,  and  sound  films.  Let 
the  formulation  of  these  criterion  be  undertaken 
interdenominationally  and  cooperatively  at  Green 
Lake  in  1947. 

Second.  The  church  must  eventually  rate  each 
of  the  visual  media  in  relation  to  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  its  program  of  teaching  and  preaching, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  We  talk  of  visualiz- 
ing the  curriculum.  Before  this  can  be  done,  we 
must  know  which  media,  by  its  inherent  and  es- 
sential character,  is  best  suited  for  which  specific 
jobs.  Already  churches  are  tending  to  solo  in  ma- 
terials and  methods.  Let  producers,  utilizers,  and 
educators  think  this  one  out. 

Third.  Distribution  in  the  church  field  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  "theatrical  pattern"  was  taken 
over  without  anyone  thinking  out  the  implications  of 
this  pattern  for  the  church.  The  dominant  assumption 
of  this  pattern  is  the  recovery  of  production  costs  and 
the  making  of  profit  on  the  rental  of  a  limited  number 
of  prints  through  a  limited  number  of  outlets,  which, 
by  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  consider  bly  removed 
from  the  ultimate  consumer — the  local  church  in 
Middletown.  The  opposite  of  the  "theatrical  pattern" 
is  the  "educational  pattern"  of  distribution.  Here  the 
principal  assumption  is  that  production  costs  and 
profits  are  to  accrue  from  the  outright  sale  of  many 
prints  to  an  unlimited  number  of  organizations  down 
close  to  the  ultimate  consumers  and  able  to  serve  their 
needs  directly.  Here  the  local  print  owner  will  rent  to 
the  local  user,  recovering  his  print  cost  and  making 
his  profit  from  rentals.  Let  a  dozen  or  so  interested 
men  and  women  tackle  this  problem  at  Green  Lake 
this  summer. 

Fourth.  .Already  church  audiences  are  disturbed 
by  the  inclusion  in  film  versions  of  biblical  stories  of 
apocryphal  materials.  It  is  inevitable  that  any  adequate 
screening  of  biblical  materials  will  mean  the  inclusion 
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of  much  non-biblical  material.  What  is  the  principle 
to  follow  here?  Is  it  that  of  "reasonable  supposition"? 
The  church  must  face  this  question.  Closely  related 
to  it  is  the  whole  problem  of  authenticity  in  costumes 
and  settings.  We  now  have  Palestinians  garbed  in 
"authentic"  costumes,  mounting  American  horses  and 
riding  off  in  the  manner  of  Tom  Mix.  Let  the  church 
think  this  problem  through  to  tentative  and  provisional 
conclusions,  at  lea.st.  Better  do  this  than  get  indignant 
with  futile  wrath  later  on  when  some  producer's  imagi- 
nation carries  him  too  far  afield. 

Fifth.  Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  apoc- 
ryphal inclusion  is  that  of  the  portrayal  of  Jesus  in 
film  versions  of  biblical  stories.  Does  the  church  want 
the  character  of  Jesus  portrayed?  Are  good  films  pos- 
sible without  direct  representation  of  this  character? 
If  Jesus  is  to  be  portrayed,  what  does  the  church  e.x- 
pect?  Producers  have  their  ideas  about  this  matter. 
What  does  the  church  think?  Let  some  of  the  1947 
workshoppers  tackle  this  question  and  come  up  with 
provisional  answers  to  be  checked  and  reconsidered  as 
we  go  along. 

We  hope  the  1947  workshop  will  tackle  these  prob- 
lems. The  church  needs  the  answers,  and  provisional 
answers  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  movement  now 
than  final  answers  which  come  ten  years  too  late. 

Films  Reach  The  Pocketbook! 

MANY  members  of  our  church,  like  folks  in  most 
small  town  parishes,  are  strongly  isolationist — 
opposed  to  foreign  missions  on  general  principle,  and 
resenting  the  audacious  projects  which  the  Protestant 
churches  are  furthering  to  reconstruct  the  war-torn 
world. 

In  this  parish  some  people  expressed  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  idea  of  sending  ftmds  abroad  for  either 
evangelism  or  medicine,  although  a  few  were  more 
willing  to  share  occidental  medical,  agricultural,  or 
business  methods  than  to  share  the  Gospel. 

Consequently,  when  I  learned  what  our  quota  of  the 
27  million  dollar  Presbyterian  (USA)  Restoration 
Fund  was  to  be.  I  was  apprehensive  about  our  pros- 
pects of  raising  it.  However,  since  our  actual  cash  and 
pledges  amount  to  135'/^  of  our  quota,  and  since  our 
paid-in  cash  at  this  date  is  nearly  1107^  of  our  quota.  I 
feel  that  our  methods  have  been  effective. 

\\'hen  I  first  saw  our  Presbyterian  Fund  film.  He  Rc- 
storcth  My  Soul,  I  was  inclined  to  be  pessimistic,  not 
because  of  criticism  of  the  picture,  which  I  liked,  but 
because  I  had  previously  used  The  Pale  Horseman . 
a  similar  filni,   with  disasterous   results. 

I  first  learned  of  The  Pale  Horseman  through  a  rave 
notice  in  Time.  Time  cooperated  in  our  publicity, 
giving  us  permission  to  reprint  the  story  in  our  local 
pai)ers.  W^e  showed  it  at  a  noon  meeting  of  Rotary 
and  in  our  church  the  same  night.  The  attendance  was 
small,,  and  the  audience  reaction  was  disappointing. 
Some  of  those  who  did  attend  said :  "We  don't  want 
to  see  these  horror  pictures !"  The  reaction  of  those 
who  did  attend  was  negative  because  of  comparatively 
poor  film  editing. 

//('  Restore th  My  Soul  has  a  more  positive  approach 
than  the  government-made  Pale  Horseman.  The  church 


film  used  about  50'/'r  of  the  same  camera  shots  and 
covered  much  the  same  subject ;  however,  it  was  bet- 
ter edited ;  the  music  was  more  fitting ;  and  the  com- 
mentary was  more  appealing. 

Our  local  Restoration  Fund  Committee  saw  the  film 
and  decided  to  use  it.  trying  a  different  approach.  We 
did  not  mention  that  a  movie  was  to  be  shown  during 
the  morning  worship  on  Sunday  as  a  part  of  the 
sermon. 

\\'e  followed  our  regular  order  of  service.  I  pre- 
pared the  congregation  with  a  brief  talk  on  the  claims 
of  our  Restoration  Fund.  "However,"  I  concluded, 
"we  cannot  .see  in  person  the  terrible  things  which  have 
ha])i)ened  and  which  we  are  going  to  try  to  set  aright. 
We  will,  through  the  magic  of  the  film,  bring  you  some 
of  these  scenes,  not  to  upset  you,  but  to  show  how  you 
can  help  correct  them." 

We  then  ushered  the  folks  into  the  Sunday  School 
room  where  the  machine  was  threaded  and  warmed  uji. 
Over  our  loudspeaker  we  played  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers",  fading  it  out  as  the  people  were  .seated,  and 
bringing  on  the  picture  with  smoothness. 

As  the  film  ended,  we  dissolved — in  a  home-made 
slide  of  the  hymn,  "Christ  For  The  World  We  Sing." 
Xever  have  I  heard  more  meaningful  congregational 
singing.  .After  the  benedictions,  the  music  of  the  first 
hymn  provide  the  postlude. 

Many  people  failed  to  give.  We  expected  this.  But, 
of  those  present  to  see  He  Restoreth  My  Soul,  every 
giving-unit  represented  contributed  something,  in  the 
aggregate  accounting  for  fully  90'/c  of  the  money 
raised. 

Yes,  films,  when  properly  used,  do  reach  the  pocket- 
book. 

WILLIAM  M.  HUNTER 
Tiinkhannock,  Pa. 

New  Materials 

A  dramatic  service  of  worship.  Please  Pass  The 
Bread,  approximately  20  minutes  in  length  and  using 
nine  standard  fully  colored  stereopticon  (3j4  ^  4) 
glass  slides,  is  available  for  rental  from  the  Film  and 
Slide  Library,  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  1505 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

This  service  is  designed  to  create  a  real  concern  for 
hungry  humanity  across  the  earth  and  prevails  upon  the 
participants   to   do   something  on    its   behalf. 

Five  copies  of  the  manuscript  are  included  in  the 
rental  and  are  sent  when  the  order  is  placed  to  be 
returned  with  the  slides,  .\dvance  preparation  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  participants  include  a  reader,  a  soloist, 
and  several  other  voices. 

New  Film  On  India 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Shaw,  Visualization  Division  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  152  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  announces  the  release  of  a  16  mm  black 
and  white  sound  film.  India's  Children.  This  20-minute 
film  was  edited  from  new  footage  and  has  a  profession- 
ally written  commentary.  It  has  very  few  specific 
denominational  references  and  will  be  useful,  therefore, 
to  all  churches  seeking  useful  films  on  India. 
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New  Kodachrome  Release 

The  Story  oj  the  English  Bible,  a  45-kodachroine 
slide  presentation  developed  by  Professor  John  Trevor 
for  the  Methodist  Church,  was  released  on  Februarv 
11th.  It  has  a  comprehensive  resource  manuscript 
making  it  useful  as  a  resource  for  study  groups,  adult 
classes,  and  training  classes.  The  set,  in  glass-bound 
slides,  sells  for  thirty  dollars  and  rents  for  one  dollar. 

News  Notes 

ACCORDIN(l  to  Miss  Sydna  White,  Director  of 
Federalist  Films,  their  filmstrip,  Hoiv  To  Con- 
quer War.  with  909  prints  in  circulation  in  this  coun- 
try, is  to  have  an  international  edition  this  spring.  It 
is  to  be  re-shot  and  brought  out  with  Dutch,  French, 
German,   Italian,  and   Swedish   .scripts. 

Indiana  Education  Rallies 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference  Director  for 
Indiana  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church, 
Dr.  Rockwell  C.  Smith,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology 
in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  and  Mr. 
Brunson  ]\Iotley,  owner  of  the  Indiana  Visual  Aids 
Company  of  Indianapolis,  teamed  up  for  a  four-dav 
series  of  conferences  on  religion  and  visual  education. 
Afternoon  and  evening  conferences  and  visual  aid  dem- 
onstrations were  held  on  consecutive  days  in  Elkhart, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  and  Mt.  Carmel.  Dr.  Smith 
gave  two  addresses  each  day  and  Mr.  Motley  demon- 
strated the  use  of  visual  aids  in  the  local  church. 

Easter    Materials    Previewed 

The  second  annual  preview  of  Lenten  and  Easter . 
visual  aids  was  held  in  First  Methodist  Church,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Church 
Federation  and  Church  School  Pictures,  Inc.  on  Febru- 
ary 4th.  The  Crucifixion,  and  Easter  Witness  (film- 
strips')  were  considered  usable  but  not  of  exceptional 
worth.  Selected  slides  from  the  Elsie  Anna  \\'ood 
and  the  Copping  series  were  considered  religiously 
and  artistically  satisfactory  and  very  usable.  The  Kin- 
dled Flame  (35  minutes)  and  The  First  Easter  (35) 


Birthday 

II^ITH  this  issue,  the  Church  Department  is 
"'  one  year  old,  and  its  editor  wishes  to 
observe  the  occasion.  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  debt  to  the  late  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine, Mr.  Nelson  L  Greene.  His  deep  interest, 
his  sure  insight,  and  his  unstinted  friendship 
.  have  been  reflected  in  every  column  of  this 
Department.  In  his  passing,  the  church  loses  a 
stalwart  friend.  Secondly,  I  wish  to  thank  all 
those  who  have  contributed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  these  pages  during  the  past  year, 
and  to  solicit  your  faith  and  friendship  in  the 
coming  year. — W.  S.  H. 


were  considered  by  this  group  of  previewers  as  being 
excellent  in  content  and  technique.  Mv  Beloved 
Son,  (30  minutes  and  in  color)  was  considered  very 
poor  on  all  counts.  The  new  film  on  India,  Heart 
oj  India,  just  released  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  "brought  the  audience  to  its  feet." 
They  liked  the  introductory  over-view  of  India;  the 
color  and  the  ])hotography ;  the  first  person  com- 
mentary in  the  closing  half  of  the  film,  and  they  com- 
mented especially  on  slow  pace  of  the  commentary 
throughout  and  the  subdued  quality  of  the  Indian  back- 
ground music. 

Paul  Kidd  To  Produce 

On  March  1st.  Mr.  Paul  R.  Kidd.  severed  his  four- 
Near  connection  with  the  Christian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion (Disciples)  to  set  up  in  St.  Louis  a  new  company, 
Church  Screen  Productions,  to  produce  visual  materials 
in  the  filmstrip  media. 

His  first  year  production  plans  call  for  two  filmstrips 
per  month  with  those  for  March  being.  The  Christian 
Family  and  Boy  Meets  Girl.  These  are  the  first  two 
in  a  series  of  four  on  Christian  courtship  and  marriage. 
The  output  of  Church  Screen  Productions  will  be 
wholesaled  to  denominational  publishing  houses  and 
bookstores,  who  will  handle  retail  sales. 

Operations   Holy   Land 

Early  in  February  Church  Craft  Pictures  sent  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine  an  expedition  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  bring  back  from  the  Holy  Land  color  stills  in 
both  two  and  three  dimensions.  Mr.  Rupert  Leacli, 
Portland,  Oregon,  professional  photographer  now  in 
Egypt,  will  join  the  party  and  do  mo.st  of  the  shooting. 

China  Film  In  Production 

The  first  color  film  to  come  out  of  China  under 
church  auspices  since  the  War  is  being  worked  up 
into  a  film.  Fair  Wind,  by  the  laboratories  for  the 
Missions  Council  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches. 

The  basic  photography  of  this  film  contains  manv 
shots  and  .sequences  of  remarkable  vividness,  artistic 
merit,  and  dramatic  power.  \N'hen  supplemented  bv  a 
carefully  balanced  soundtrack  of  music  and  narration 
(and  interludes  of  silence)  this  film  will  be  exceedinglv 
useful  to  the  churches. 

The  dike-l)uilding  sequences,  vividly  presenting  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  people  to  re-master  the  Yellow 
River,  have  all  the  drama  and  power  of  good  docu- 
mentary motion  pictures.  For  heart-stirring  beauty 
and  pathos,  the  river-girl  sequences  will  not  he  soon 
ecjualled. 

Let  us  lioiie  the  owners  of  this  beautiful  China  foot- 
age will  work  it  u])  into  films  of  varying  lengths  and 
purposes.  Out  of  it  could  come  a  10-minute  short, 
Man  and  Mighty  River.  Give  it  some  great  music  and 
a  little  poetic  commentary;  then  it  will  speak  eloquently 
of  the  heroic  courage  and  labor  of  the  Chinese.  .\n- 
otlier  short  might  be  called  China  River  Girl.  The 
basic  photography  is  all  there.  It  waits  for  the  deft  and 
skillful  touches  of  editors  and  musical  craftsmen. 
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P.F.C.  Planning   Seven  Films 

The  first  of  seven  films  to  be  produced  by  the  Protes- 
tant Film  Commission,  interdenominational  motion 
picture  agency  of  Protestant  churches  in  this  country, 
were  announced  by  Paul  F.  Heard,  executive  secretary, 
following  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  New  York  the  last  of  January. 

The  first  of  the  seven  films  scheduled  for  1947  pro- 
duction will  be  designed  to  stimulate  the  average 
churchgoer  to  more  creative  and  aggressive  Christian 
living.  The  second  will  be  a  film  to  promote  Christian 
education  by  portraying  the  basic  values  of  religion  in 
an  atomic  era  and  emphasizing  the  moral  values  which 
play  a  part  in  family  life.  Another  film  will  drama- 
tize the  importance  of  the  church  school  teacher.  A 
new  approach  to  basic  racial  and  religious  tolerance 
will  be  made  in  another  by  showing  the  harmful  effec- 
tion  on  the  individual  and  the  spiritual  dynamics  which 
can  help  effect  a  cure.  The  fifth  will  show  vocational  op- 
portunities in  the  modern  missionary  field,  its  spiritual 
rewards,  and  the  qualifications  needed  for  this  service. 
The  sixth  will  be  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, and  the  seventh  will  be  on  Christianity  in  China. 

The   Whittier   California   Workshop 

The  first  workshop  in  visual  religious  education  in 
Southern  California  brought  together  over  100  church 
workers  and  leaders  for  a  three-day  program  at  Whit- 
tier College.  Tt  was  sponsored  by  the  Visual  Education 
Committee  (Mr.  Fred  Hutslar,  Jr.,  chairman)  of  the 
California   Council   of    Protestant   Churches. 

The  program  was  intensive.  Materials  were  pre- 
viewed the  first  hour  each  night.  A  general  session 
followed  with  addresses  by  Mr.  Robert  Hall  (The 
Adequacy  of  the  Visual  Method)  ;  by  Dr.  Arthur  O. 
Rinden  (Audio- Visual  Techniques)  on  the  second 
evening;  and  by  Rev.  Kenneth  Hoist  (Wares  and  Be- 
wares of  Visual  Education),  the  third. 

The  hour  and  a  half  work-groups  were  under  the 
leadership  of  the  following:  Mrs.  W.  G.  Frasher,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Alden,  and  Miss  Lois  Howard  (children)  ;  Rev. 
Winthrop  Mager  (youth);  Mr.  Robert  Hall  (adults). 

The  reaction  of  all  attending  was  enthusiastic  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  second  workshop  next  year. 

— Reported  by  Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Warren,  Fullerton, 
Calif. 

British   Film  Tycoon  Teaches 
Sunday  School  Class 

Americans  who  are  learning  the  story  of  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Rank  will  probably  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  weekly  teaches  a  Sunday  School  class,  and  that 
he  is  chairman  of  the  British  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association. 

The  "Christian  Education  World",  bulletin  of  the 
WSSA,  has  this  to  say  of  him: 

"A  deep-rooted  Christian,-  Mr.  Rank  has  a  &d% 
monopoly  of  production  and  distribution  of  British 
films  and  a  God-given  grasp  of  the  medium's  redemp- 
tive potential.  He  sees  in  the  film  the  world's  most 
effective  medium  for  reaching  men  for  Christ. 

Mr.  Rank  is  currently  producing  Mary  Magdalene, 
a  three  million  dollar  feature,  and  a  number  of  16mni 


films  for  distribution  through  religious  and  educational 
channels.  Also  in  production  are  a  weekly  series  of 
inspirational  shorts  for  showing  in  regular  movie 
houses  along  with  their  regular   short  subjects." 

Mr.  Rank,  an  ardent  Methodist,  first  became  in- 
terested in  motion  pictures  in  1935  as  a  means  to  pro- 
mote religion,  setting  up  at  that  time  the  Religious 
Films  Society. 

Correspondence 

IN  reporting  the  use  of  long  film  programs  on  Sun- 
day night  by  certain  pastors  and  laymen,  an  over- 
tone of  approval  was  heard  by  an  interested  reader. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Rogers,  who  writes : 

"I  was  particularly  bothered  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  series  be  shown  in  its 
entirety  in  one  evening.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
that  is  a  good  way  to  put  an  audience  to  sleep.  .  .  . 
These  films  present  a  vast  amount  of  material,  much 
of  which  I  feel  would  be  lost  if  presented  all  in  one 
evening." 

The  same  holds  for  the  Two  Thousand  Years  Ago 
series,  in  the  thinking  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  he  is  right. 
Howev^er,  those  reporting  such  a  use  of  these  films  were 
convinced  that  their  audiences  did  not  sleep  nor  even 
nod.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  two-hour  film  pro- 
gram for  churches  on  Sunday  night? 

Questions  and  Answers 

Q.  What  is  there  for  Easter  in  the  old-fashioned 
stereopticon  slides?  We  do  not  have  our  film  pro- 
jector yet  and  want  to  use  something  visual  at 
Easter. 

A.  You  can  investigate  the  experience-tested 
programs  and  services  such  as:  Highlights  of  the  First 
Holy  Week,  a  ser\Mce  of  meditation  and  worship  using 
art,  scripture,  music,  and  picture  interpretation.  Ad- 
vance preparation  is  necessary,  and  you  are  aided  in 
this  by  a  complete  manuscript.  The  Way  of  The 
Cross,  an  illustrated  service  emphasizing  the  cost  in- 
volved in  obeying  the  Master's  call  as  illustrated  by  the 
closing  incidents  in  His  life.  Manuscripts  are  available 
for  the  advanced  preparation.  Passion  Week,  bv 
Nancy  I^ongnecker,  has  43  fully  colored  slides  repro- 
ducing religious  masterpieces,  which,  blended  with 
scripture,  song  and  poetry,  tell  the  events  of  the  last 
week.  For  further  information  on  these  programs 
and  for  lenten  services  of  a  similar  character,  write 
direct  to  Film  and  Slide  Library,  E  and  R  Church. 
1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2. 

Q.  In  the  March  1946  issue  of  Screen,  you 
referred  to  a  slide  program  which  interested  young  peo- 
ple.    What  was  it? 

A.  It  was  a  program  entitled,  Christ  hi  Recent  Art. 
16  fully  colored  slides  with  the  picture  interpretations 
in  pamphlet  form.  Young  people  can  prepare  the 
program  and  present  it.  The  freshness  and  vitality 
in  the  art  and  message  of  these  pictures  by  recent 
artists  will  appeal  to  them.  Secure  it  from  the  Slide 
and  Film  Library,  E.  and  R.  Church,  1505  Race  St.. 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.      • 
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School-Made 
Motion  Pictures 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


Y.C.C.A..  Whaf  It  Is,  How  It  Works, 
Where  to  Start 

THIS  pamphlet,  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Motion  Pictures  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  America,  expertly  outlines  the 
needs  and  the  organization  of  Youth  Cinema  Clubs  of 
America.  In  the  foreword,  Mrs.  Burt,  chairman  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Committee,  states  that  through  the 
motion  pictures  sponsored  by  these  clubs,  better  guid- 
ance in  youth  ]>ehavior  and  attitudes  can  be  achieved. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  that  a  Y.C.C.A.  program  can  be  organized  in 
every  commtmity  and  their  activities  be  housed  in  a 
theatre,  .school,  church,  or  other  meeting  place.  The 
Y.C.C.A.  has  already  received  the  blessings  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  as  well  as  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

Through  a  list  of  motion  pictures  which  are  available 
in  16mm.  and  35mm,  films  (from  the  chairman,  Mrs, 
Arretus  Franklyn  Burt,  444  S.  Hanley  Road,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  or  from  the  national  headquarters,  Mrs. 
LaFell  Dickinson,  President,  1734  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.),  the  organization  to  demonstrate 
among  other  things  that,  "fitness  is  beauty,  that  strong 
bodies  can  be  built,  epidemics  controlled,  and  first  aid 
administered."  With  the  aid  of  these  films,  they  hope 
to  teach  the  cultivation  of  better  taste  in  art,  that  life 


ATTENTION! 

Makers  of  School  Films 

1.  Send  your  questions  and  problems  to  Mr. 
Schneider  at  the  address  below.  Tell  him  what 
your  school  has  been  doing  so  that  this  infor- 
mation may  be  reported  as  aids  to  other  schools. 
Mr.  Schneider  stands  ready  to  advise  prospec- 
tive makers  of  school-made  films.  In  a  forth- 
coming issue,  he  will  write  on  "Selecting  Motion 
Picture  Cameras  for  School  Use." 

2.  Send  school-made  films  to  Mr.  Schneider 
at  the  address  below  for  review  and  evaluation. 
These  should  be  films  of  educational  interest 
and  not  mere  newsreels. 

Address:  Mr.  David  Schneider,  Evander  Childs 
High  School,  800  East  Gun  Hill  Road,  The 
Bronx,   New  York. 


can  be  interesting  and  good  on  the  farm,  in  the  village, 
and  in  the  city. 

Another  outstanding  purpose  is  to  "stimulate  in 
youth  constructive  thinking  about  motion  pictures  and 
provide  effective  support  of  the  best  in  entertainment." 

Some  of  the  activities  suggested  for  the  vouthful 
members  are  to  prepare  reports  on  the  selected  motion 
picture  and  to  discuss  in  detail  the  cast,  story  direction, 
sound,  settings,  costuming,  music,  photography,  color, 
and  other  production  phases.  Starting  personal  scrap- 
books  to  cover  film  reviews,  actors  and  actresses,  film 
editing,  and  technical  devices  are  recommended.  Other 
projects  listed  are:  preparation  of  a  scenario  on  a  chap- 
ter of  a  book  read  in  an  English  Class,  screening  in 
school  of  a  film  based  on  a  book  studied,  discussions 
of  films,  theatre  advertising,  or  articles  from  photo- 
graphic journals. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  department  to  see  Y.C.C.A, 
clubs  established  in  every  school,  and  although  their 
aims  and  activities  somewhat  parallel  those  of  the 
junior  clubs  of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  we  would  like  to  see  both  groups  include 
actual  production  of  motion  pictures  as  one  of  their 
creative  activities. 

Netherland  Educational  Film 

To  paraphrase  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  said  that  "the 
Dutch  have  a  film  for  it".  Unlike  most  of  our  local 
or  State  Boards  of  Education,  the  Netherlands  Edu- 
cational Film  is  a  division  of  their  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Arts,  and  Sciences.  This  division  is  composed 
of  three  carefully  integrated  departments.  The  Edu- 
cational Section  determines  the  needs  which  the  films 
must  fulfill,  plans  the  organization  and  contents  of  each 
motion  picture,  and  prepares  the  instruction  booklets 
(teacher's  guides)    to  accompany  each   film.     The   N. 

E,  F.  has  its  own  filming  department — (American 
schools,  please  copy — Ed,)  The  greatest  advantage 
of  this  set-up  is  that  their  cameramen  become  special- 
ists in  the  field  of  instructional  films.  The  third  de- 
partment is  the  Distribution  Section  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  the  films  into  the  various 
schools  of  the  Netherlands.  It  also  provides  projectors 
for  those  schools  that  need  them. 

Under  the  heading,  "Didactic  Principles,"  the  N.  E. 

F.  emphasizes  three  excellent  educational  practices 
from  which  many  of  us  seem  to  be  departing.  ( 1 )   No 

(Concluded  on  page  169) 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Literature  in  Visual  Instruction 


A  Monthly  Digest 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 


UTILIZATION 

•  Using  the  Opague  Projector  in  Teaching  Composition- 
Mary  Margaret  Robinson,  Wyandotte,  Michigan— fi)i,<//iWi 
Jnunial.  35  :442-5,  Oct.  1946.  .\lso  in  Education  Digest,  De- 
cember, 1946. 

A  candid  account  of  one  English  teacher's  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  possibilities  of  the  opaque  projector.  She  overcame  major 
obstacles,  such  as  limited  size  of  the  paper  to  be  projected  and 
the  need  to  move  classes  for  projection,  but  she  found  the 
educational  gains  worth  all  the  effort. 
Miss  Robinson  arrived  at  certain  generalizations  which  are 

worth  noting; 

(a)  Projection  of  written  themes  made  students  aware  of 
the  need  to  write  for  a  reading  public.  All  could  read  at  once 
the  themes  of  individuals  in  the  class. 

(b)  The  class  time  was  best  utilized  when  three  or  four 
themes  were  quickly  and  pointedly  discussed  than  when  too 
much  time  was  given  to  a  single  paper  or  when  all  compositions 
were  shown  in  the  one  class  period. 

The  projector  helped  to  make  written  expression  a  group 
activity,  with  a  common  experience,  a  pooling  of  ideas.  There 
were  lessons  to  illustrate  outlining  and  note-taking,  a  series  on 
the  use  of  the  library,  and  lessons  to  teach  correct  form  in  letter- 
writing. 


ADMINISTRATION 


•  A  County  Provides  Visual  Aids— Pllizabeth  Wilton  and 
Carl  M.  Bair,  Ocean  County,  N.  J.— .V«f  Jersey  Educational 
Review.  20:144,  Jan.  1947. 

This  county  has  allocated  funds  for  the  purchase  of  fifty 
films  a  sound  projector,  a  budget  for  sui)plies,  and  a  salary  for 
a  traveling  projectionist.  During  the  year  of  its  operation,  films 
have  been  used  at  least  once  every  three  weeks  in  each  school, 
and  films  were  rented  or  borrowed  to  supplement  the  county  film 
library  The  community's  support  was  enlisted  from  the  outset, 
and  programs  are  provided  for  P.T.A.  groups  and  otliers,  to 
demonstrate  the  service  that  films  render  to  the  schools. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

•  Let  Pictures  Tell  the  Story— Rol)ert  L.  Andrus,  Glen 
Rock,  N.  J.— .V<'Ji'  Jeisey  Educational  Rexictv,  20:148,  Jan. 
1947.' 

This  camera  hobbyist  describes  how  he  used  his  skill  to  pro- 
mote the  educational  program  tliroughout  the  community.  An- 
nual reports  are  illustrated  by  school  activities,  Kodachrome 
slides  are  used  to  exhibit  the  work  of  one  elementary  school, 
and  photographs  were  used  in  a  campaign  to  improve  the 
buildings  and  grounds. 

RESEARCH 

•  Movies  Enrich  the  Curriculum— W.  C.  Meier-Henry, 
Asst.  director,  Kxtension  Division,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Nebraska  Educational  Journal,  27  :(>,  Jan.   1947. 

An  interesting  account  of  an  important  study  being  initiated 
throughout  the  state  of  Nebraska  to  answer  the  question:  To 
what  extent  can  the  high  school  curriculum,  particularly  in 
smaller  communities,  be  enriched  by  the  use  of  motion  pictures? 

A  grant  of  $15,400  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  is  making 
this  study  possible,  together  with  a  $5,000  grant  from  the 
Teaching  Films  Custodians  and  the  opportunity  of  using  any 
of  their  films,  and  an  arrangement  with  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films  to  buy  up  to  600  prints  of  their  subject  on  a  cost 
basis. 

The  investigation  is  under  the  direction  of  a  policy  committee 
representing  the  state  department  of  education  and  the  teacher 
colleges.  The  author  is  program  administrator. 


There  are  six  area  directors  in  six  teacher-training  institu- 
tions. The  study  will  be  carried  on  in  twenty-nine  high  schools, 
witli  as  many  control  schools.  Distribution  will  be  decentralized, 
and  the  experiment  will  include  pre-service  and  in-service 
teaclier  training. 

Tests  will  be  given  to  all  students  in  the  experimental  and 
control  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  tests  will  be  given  again. 
During  tlie  first  year,  the  study  will  be  limited  to  general  science, 
hiolo.ey,  iihysics,  world  geography,  world  history,  .\merican 
liistory.  and  selected  convocation    (general  interest)    films. 

RADIO 

•  The  Responsibility  of  Radio — Charles  A.  Siepmann,  Di- 
rector, N.  Y.  University  Film  Library — The  News  Letter, 
vol.  12.  no.  4,  Jan.  1947. 

Tlie  responsibility,  according  to  the  author,  whose  experience 
has  been  with  tlie  British  as  well  as  tlie  American  systems,  is 
tlireefold : 

( 1  )   To  respect  the  integrity  of  individual  listeners, 

(2)  To  provide  service  that  is  rich  and  varied, 

(3)  To  promote  culture  as  well  as  entertainment. 

•  Radio — Teacher's  Aid — Ruth  Weir  Miller,  Pliiladelphia 
Public  Schools. — Proiircssivc  Education,  vol.  24,  Jan.  1947, 
p.  92. 

Describes  the  programs  and  educational  purposes  which  are 
served  by  carefully  planned  radio  listening.  A  practical  and 
suggestive  article,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Philadelphia 
schools. 

•  Radio  Drama  Production — Rome  and  Walter  Krulevitch 
— Rinehart  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  1946,  329  pp. 

A  handbook  for  college  radio  workshops,  containing  materials 
used  successfully  by  the  authors  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  volume  includes,  in  simjile  and  direct  style,  sections  on  di- 
recting, on  production,  and  on  scripts.  A  useful  appendix,  with 
studio  sign  language  and  sound  effects  is  included.  The  book 
concludes   with   a   bibliography.    Highly   recommended. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

•  The  1947  Film  Year  Book— film  Dailv,  1501  Broadway. 
New   York,   N.   Y.— 29th  ed. 

Facts  and  figures  on  the  theatrical  motion  picture  industry. 

•  Movies — Your  Own  Guide  to  16mm  Movies — Louise 
Condit.  Junior  Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .'Krt,  New- 
York,  N.  Y.— Child  Life  Maua=ine.  26  :60,  Feb.  1947. 

An  unusual  service  has  been  initiated  by  a  competent  reviewer, 
namely  reviews  of  educational  films  for  the  use  of  young  readers. 
Miss  Condit  suggests  that  the  young  people  clip  the  reviews  and 
save  them  for  future  reference.  "Your  teacher  would  be  glad 
to  see  them,  too,"  she  adds. 

Film  reviews  are  simple  and  informal.  This  issue  includes 
Wind  From  the  West,  and  Play  in   the  Sno'w. 

•  Teaching  Aids  Catalogue — a  new  14-page  booklet  de- 
scribing free  and  inexpensive  teaching  aids,  issued  by 
School  Service  Department,  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration, 306  Fourth  Avenue,  Box  1017,  Pittsburgh  30, 
Pennsylvania. 

Designed  primarily  for  grades  7  through  12,  the  new  and 
revised  educational  materials  listed  in  this  catalogue  include 
booklets,  charts,  motion  pictures  and  slidefilms  for  a  variety 
of  classes.  Some  of  the  booklets  may  be  obtained  in  quan- 
tities for  distribution  to  students.  Teachers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  others  as  desk  copies. 
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^^We  must  begin  now  to  devise 
ways  of  stimulating  interest  in  science  among 
secondary  school  students'' -^^v  t  compton,  president 


Ten  years  from  now  our  war-depleted,  in- 
adequate supply  of  scientific  manpower 
may  continue  to  handicap  America's 
progress  . . .  unless  we  inspire  thousands  of 
scientifically-apt  students  in  our  high 
schools  today  to  prepare  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  science.  Each  one  of  us  can  help  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

We  can  discuss  with  young  people  and 
their  parents  the  serious  shortage  of 
scientists,  and  the  unlimited  opportunities 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

offered  by  scientific  careers.  Thus,  we  can 
discover  many  of  these  potential  scientists. 

We  can  encourage  them  to  study  mathe- 
matical, biological,  and  physical  sciences, 
paving  the  way  for  their  advanced  college 
work. 

We  can  promote  and  organize  science 
award  programs  for  high  school  students 
among  local  industrial  and  civic  groups. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  increase 
America's  force  oj  scientific  personnel. 

BAUSCH  &  LOME 

w 


OPTICAL  tOMPAiNV 


KOCHtSTLR  2,  N.  V. 
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Educational  Screen 


Libraries  to  Handle  Films 
For  Community  Fducation 

A  FOR  WARD  step  iti  the  distribution  of  educa- 
tional films  by  public  libraries  has  now  been  taken. 
At  the  December  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  Chicago,  the  Audio-Visual  Committee, 
of  which  Mrs.  Aubry  Lee  Graham  is  Chairman,  met 
with  Mr.  Roger  Albright,  of  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation. As  a  result  of  the  conferences,  conditions 
were  negotiated  under  which  libraries  may  license 
films  from  Teaching  Film  Custodians.  This  is  the 
agency  which  operates  the  non-profit  educational  film 
distribution   of  the   Motion    Picture   Association. 

This  expansion  in  the  wider  iise  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture in  community  education  implements  the  program 
recently  announced  by  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  President 
of   the   Motion    Picture   Association. 

Teaching  Film  Custodians  began  its  distribution  to 
schools  eight  years  ago.  At  that  time,#groups  of 
subject  matter  teachers  appraised  thousands  of  films 
which  had  been  produced  for  theater  use  and  selected 
those  which  would  also  be  useful  in  the  instructional 
programs  of  schools.  ,  -r 

In  making  these  films  available  in  16  mm.  versions, 
the  motion  picture  companies  limited  their  use  to 
schools.  However,  the  value  of  these  selected  subjects 
for  broader  educational  purposes  was  so  clearly  evident 
that  many  requests  have  been  made  to  the  companies 
to  liberalize  the  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed. 
This  liberalization  has  now  been  realized  and  the 
films  are  now  available  for  use  in  informal  programs 
which  have  educational  purpose  and  intent. 

The  program  expansion  that  is  thus  made  possible 
opens  the  way  for  public  libraries  to  render  larger 
.service  within  their  local  communities.  Increasingly, 
community  organizations  have  been  looking  to  libraries 
as  a  source  of  educational  films.  Study  groups  of 
various  kinds  and  under  many  local  auspices  find 
the  values  in  their  programs  greatly  increased  if  the 
materials  under  discussion  can  be  presented  in  visual- 
ized form  through  the  u.se  of  motion  pictures.  The 
individual  organizations  welcome  the  service  which  li- 
braries can  render  in  serving  either  as  a  clearing  house 
of  information  or  as  an  actual  booking  agency  to 
secure  films  for  local  organization  use. 

In  many  cities  the  public  libraries  are  acquiring  in- 
formational films  which  can  be  loaned  to  organizations 


SCHOOLS  ATTKXTIOI^J! 

16  MM  Sound  Film»$ 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 
PUSS  IN  BOOTS 
ADVENTURES  OF 
TOM  SAWYER 

Many  other  Classics  and  De  Luxe 

Feature  Producf/ons 

Hundreds  of  Educafiona/ 

Sports  ond  Entertainment  Shorts 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

SOUTnER]\  VISUAL  FILMS 


686-9  Shrine   Building 


Tel.  8-4870 


Memphis,   Tennessee 


for  educational  purposes.  This  service,  by  bringing 
film  sources  close  to  the  local  program,  encourages 
community  education.  The  success  of  film  library  ac- 
tivity suggests  that  many  more  public  libraries  will 
recognize  the  close  relationship  between  films  and 
books  and  will  extend  themselves  into  the  film  li- 
brary field. 

Although  the  circulation  of  books  is  serving  a  large 
reading  public,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  all  cities 
there  is  a  large  non-reading  public.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  the  people  in  America  have  not  a  book- 
reading  aptitude.  To  these,  the  libraries  owe  an  edu- 
cational debt.  It  can  well  be  that  the  motion  picture, 
particularly  in  the  non-fiction,  non-entertainment  field, 
may  provide  the  library  with  the  means  of  meeting  a 
further  ediicational  obligation. 

Films  on  travel,  international  relations,  health,  com- 
munity planning,  problems  of  democracy,  and  many 
other  subjects  whose  material  contributes  to  good  citi- 
zenship, can  be  shown  as  interesting  films  to  many 
who  cannot  be'  expected  to  read  books  on  similar 
subjects.  Film  showings  in  library  auditoriums  or  in 
neighborhood  labor  halls,  churches,  and  school  audi- 
toriums, may  bring  about  a  program  of  community  edu- 
cation under  library  auspices  which  will  provide  a 
greater  measure  of  enlightenment  to  all  our  people. 

The  films  which  are  being  made  available  through 
Teaching  Film  Custodians  have  all  been  shown  in  the 
theater  where  the  motive  was  entertainment.  Many 
of  these  same  pictures  shown  now  with  educational 
intent,  and  perhaps  accompanied  by  forum  discussions, 
will  bring  added  values. 

Libraries  may  acquire  these  Teaching  Film  Custo- 
dians' subjects  only  for  educational  use.  Accordingly, 
these  films  may  not  be  made  available  to  individuals 
for  family  use  which  is  usually  for  ho::ie  entertainment. 
Many  educational  groups  plan  recreational  occasions 
like  alumni  meetings,  "Father  and  Son"  dinners,  or 
church  parties.  Libraries  receiving  l^ookings  for  these 
films  will  have  to  discriminate  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
meeting, — whether  that  purpose  is  actually  educational 
or  whether  it  is  a  meeting  held  for  public  relations, 
fellowship,  or  entertainment  purpose.  The  producing 
companies  arc  agreeing  only  to  render  an  educational 
service  which  must  not  be  misused  by  exhibiting  these 
films  in  non-educational  programs.  It  will  be  noted 
that  these  subjects  may  not  be  used  on  occasions 
when  admission  fees  are  charged. 

Many  new  subjects  have  been  added  from  year  to 
year  since  the  original  selections  were  made.  These  are 
included  in  a  new  catalogue  just  published  which 
contains  titles  and  descriptions  of  approximately  600 
films.  The  films  are  not  for  sale  but  are  licensed  un- 
der a  long  term  lease  of  either  one  year  or  three  years 
with  provision  for  extending  the  license  period  beyond 
the  term  of  the  original  contract.  Libraries  which 
license  these  subjects  may  determiiie  their  policies  as 
to  distribution  charges  to  local  organizations. 

Libraries  desiring  to  plan  for  a  motion  picture  dis- 
tribution program  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Edu- 
cational Services  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  .America,  Inc.,  1600  Eye  Street,  X'orthwest.  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 
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BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  /J 


PRODUCERS 
DISTRIBUTOR 


fyou 

^  haven't 

seen . . . 

'  l-eVsg\veaX:i2"...cnswersa/ong-fe/ri!eecl/or 
ciilliiral  instruction  in  proper  conduct  at  lea 
time.  A  comprehensive  treatment  of  accepted 
procedures  of  dress,  invitations,  guest  lists, 
etc.,  cleverly  woven  into  story  form.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  important  features  by  employing 
.subtle  contrasts.  A  valuable  complement  to 
every  Social  Science  or  Home  Economics 
curriculum.  High  school  and  college  level- 
color  and  sound — 20  minutes.  Stud^  guide 
furnished  with  every  print. 


"Arranging  the  toa  U^W...  brief  but  compre- 
hensive approach  to  this  all-important  phase 
of  proper  tea  time  conduct.  Illustrates  step  by 
step,  with  explanatory  dialogue,  the  reasoning 
behind  attractive  and  correct  tea-table  ar- 
ranging. A  logical  and  valuable  sequel  to 
"Let's  give  a  tea."  High  school  and  college 
level—color  and  sound— 5  minutes — complete 
with  study  guide. 


"Arranging  fhe  buflet  iOffer"... useful  instruc- 
tion in  the  problems  of  giving  abuffet  supper. 
Follows  the  step  by  step  pattern  used  in  "Ar- 
ranging the  tea  table."  The  use  of  this  film 
completes  a  well-rounded  coverage  of  neces- 
sary instruction  in  afternoon  and  early-eve- 
ning entertaining.  High  school  and  college 
level — color  and  sound — 5  minutes — com- 
plete with  study  guide. 


. .  .you'JJ  want  to! 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY 

321  S.  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  prints  checked  below 
for  preview.  I  am  authorized  to  purchase. 

"Let's give  a  tea"  1   Zl  Color 

"Arranging  the  tea  table"  r  D  Black  & 

"Arranging  the  buffet  supper"  J        White 

[Please  print] 
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Educational  Screen 


Illinois  Also  "Hep"  to 
Audio-Visual  Needs 

Reported  by  Bob  Schreiber 

THE  recent  lirst  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Com- 
mittee on  Audio- Visual  Education  wrought  sig- 
nificant plans  for  the  future  of  needed  audio-visual  co- 
operation between  public  school  systems,  teacher  train- 
ing institutions,  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Gathered  together  in  the  one  day  sessions  at 
Champaign-Urbana  at  the  call  of  E.  C.  Waggoner. 
State  Audio-Visual  Director,  were  A-V  supervisors 
from  ten  city  systems,  together  with  representatives 
from  Normal  and  DeKalb  Teachers  Colleges,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Illinois  and  Chicago. 

Meeting  in  the  dynamic,  practical  setting  of  the 
University  Visual  Aids  Center,  the  participants  laid 
mere  philosophical  considerations  aside  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  pressing  problems  of  teacher  training 
and  administration.  Primary  product  of  these  discus- 
sions was  the  decision  to  prepare  an  audio-visual  bulle- 
tin, covering  pertinent  items  ranging  from  pre-service 
training  to  administrative  detail,  to  be  sent  out  from 
the  State  Department  to  all  Superintendents  in  the 
.State  and  other  interested  parties.  Purposes  of  this 
bulletin  are  to  acquaint  administrators,  and  others  in 
the  State,  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  audio-visual 
education  and  the  personnel  requirements  necessary  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  the  effective  utilization  of  these 
new  instructional  materials. 

The  Committee  also  put  itself  on  the  record  as  fa- 
voring :  audio-visual  courses  in  all  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions in  the  State,  inclusion  of  audio-visual  theory 
in  general  methods  courses,  graduate  e.xtension  courses 
in  the  area,  and  a  percentage  matching  of  State  funds 
to  local  budgets  for  audio-visual  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

To  further  its  sphere  of  influence  and  secure  ade- 
quate cooperation  throughout  the  State,  the  Committee 
agreed  upon  provisions  for  six  sub-committees  on  fi- 
nance, teacher  training,  distribution,  utilization,  evalua- 
tion, and  permanent  organization.  These  committees 
are  to  be  staffed  from  the  total  committee — plus  as- 
sistance from  other  concerned  individuals  in  the  audio- 
visual field.  Opportunities  for  school  service  in  the 
various  areas  provided  b}'  the  sub-committees  were 
discussed  briefly,  but  the  main  concern  of  those  in  at- 
tendance .seemed  to  be  "Let's  organize  first  for  .service 
now!" 

Elected  Chairman  of  the  State  .Audio-Visual  Edu- 
cation Committee  was  E.  C.  Waggoner ;  General  Sec- 
retary, Lewis  V.  Peterson,  Supervisor  of  the  Illinois 
Visual  Aids   Service. 

Between,  before,  and  after  sessions,  delegates  were 
enabled  a  first-hand  view  of  an  instructional  materials 
library  at  work ;  how  to  splice  our  films  better,  what 
happens  when  "someone  else"  damages  the  film,  and 
why  the  film  comes  in  on  Monday  morning  in  response 
to  our  requests.  These  were  the  amusing,  interesting 
sidelights  on  a  meeting,  which  all  those  present  hoped 
bodes  well  for  the  future  development  of  audio-visual 
education  in  the  State  and  the  Nation. 


Raising  Our  Sights 

(Concluded  from  page  149) 

determine  the  location  and  e.xtent  of  the  actual  cultural 
deficiency  areas.  Their  next  insistence  is  for  action  to 
remedy  them. 

There  is  an  urgent  desire  that  young  workers  be 
trained  in  mass  media  techniques.  International  stu- 
dent exchange  is  being  actively  promoted.  Both  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  L'nion  have  many  exchange 
students  studying  under  scholarship  grants. 

In  this  field  also,  there  is  an  insistence  upon  a  free 
flow  of  communication,  though  this  formula  is  by  no 
means  interpreted  identically  in  the  various  lands. 
There  is  keen  interest  in  obtaining  equal  access  to  mass 
media  and  in  the  lifting  of  obstacles  to  free  interchange 
of  both  data  and  thinking.  There  is  interest  also  in  the 
establishment  of  an  international  clearing  house  for 
free  exchange  of  mass  media  materials.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  well  to  note  that  of  all  the  treaty  and 
convention  provisions  for  duty  free  import  of  educa- 
tional materials,  including  films,  the  United  States 
has  yet  to  accept  officially  its  first  such  provision. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  international  peace  is  our  funda- 
mental and  all  important  problem  and  that  the  battle  for 
international  commity  must  be  won  first  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  of  all  nations,  it  follows  that  world  citizen- 
ship on  the  cultural  field  at  least  is  the  goal  of 
UNESCO's  striving.  To  realize  that  goal,  there  is 
required  a  universal  recognition  of  the  dignity,  quality, 
and  right  to  mutual  respect  of  and  by  all  peoples.  The 
mass  media  are,  at  once,  the  most  potent  expression  of 
these  goals  and  the  most  effective  channels  toward 
their  attainment. 

The  Michigan  Meetings  have  shown  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  a  single  conference,  to  give  due  attention  both 
to  ends  and  to  means,  to  principles  and  to  methodics, 
in  a  way  that  will  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  all  who 
attend.  It  has  shown  also  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
into  a  joint  meeting  representatives  of  education  (on 
every  level )  and  of  industry,  of  film  and  equipment  pro- 
duction, and  of  government  agencies  and  public  groui)s. 
Somewhat  surprising  was  the  relatively  small  attend- 
ance by  classroom  teachers  from  the  immediate  area 
in  which  the  conference  was  held.  .\lso.  the  absence 
of  any  apparent  connection  with  the  national  profes- 
sional organization  of  visual  instruction  workers  gave 
to  the  Detroit  meeting  the  aspect  of  a  purely  sec- 
tional conference  which  its  program  scope  and  large 
attendance  contradicted.  Sectional  meetings  are  neces- 
sary and  helpful.  The  Detroit,  Omaha.  Chicago,.  New 
England.  West  Coast,  and  similar  gatherings  might 
well  be  all  the  more  productive  if  their  objectives  as 
well  as  their  calendar  could  be  co-ordinated  on  some 
national  plan  worked  out  through  the  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, possibly  in  conjunction  with  other  professional 
and  trade  groups  such  as  the  Film  Council  of  Ameri- 
ca. Educational  Film  Library  Association.  Allied  Non- 
Theatrical  Film  Association.  National  .Association  of 
Visual  Education  Dealers,  etc.  The  comnumity  of 
interest  among  all  audio-visual  workers  of  this  whole 
country — in  fact,  of  the  whole  world — is  undeniable. 
A  community  of  effort  in  research  and  exposition 
should  not  be  unobtainable. 
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PEOPLES   OF   THE   SOVIET   UNION! 

A  JULIEN   BRYAN  PRODUCTION 

This  33  minute,  black  and  white,  16nini  sound  movie  (picturing  the  many  racial 
groups  which  make  up  the  Soviet  Union)  is  NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  SHOWING  IN 
YOUR  COMMUNITY.  For  rental  at  nominal  fees  consult  your  Film  Rental  Library. 
For  purchase  write  us  for  a  list  of  dealers  in  your  area. 

Write   today   for   a   free   descriptive   pomplilet  of  the   complete   list   of 
JULIEN  BRYAN  PRODUCTIONS  ON  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND  now  available. 

International  Film  Foundation,  Inc. 


1600  Broadway,  Suite  1000 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Resume  of  Detroit  Symposium: 

"Instructional  Tools  As  I  See  Them" 

The  chairman  of  the  syniposiuiii  held  on  "Instruc- 
tional Tools  as  I  See  Them"  at  the  Michigan  Audio- 
X'isual  Conference,  was  Verne  Stockman,  who  is  a 
memher  of  the  State  Audio-Visual  Aids  Committee, 
and  also  an  instructor  of  visual  education  at  the  Cen- 
tral Michigan  College  of  Education,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Michigan.  The  members  of  the  panel  represented  the 
various  interests  in  the  audio-visual  field,  namely :  two 
producers  of  materials :  a  high  school  principal,  re])re- 
senting  the  administrative  point  of  view,  an  audio- 
visual director,  representing  utilization  and  distribution 
aspects :  and  an  assi.stant  professor  of  education  of  a 
teacher-training  institution. 

Mr.  Frank  Grover  of  Coronet  Instructional  Films 
]X)inted  out  that  Coronet  F"ilms  Incorporated  attemjrted 
to  meet  a  social  need  in  providing  instructional  films — 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  help 
teachers  in  their  work  and  to  make  a  social  contribution 
to  education. 

David  J.  Goodman,  Popular  Science  Publishing 
Company,  spoke  on  the  reasons  why  his  company 
entered  into  audio-visual  education,  the  criteria  it  has 
set  up  in  the  planning  of  production,  and  the  utilization 
of  filmstrips  and  recordings  produced  by  this  comjiany. 
Mr.  ( ioodman  emphasized  the  need  for  more  classroom 
teaching  aids,  to  be  developed  by  classroom  teachers, 
their  etTectiveness  to  be  determined  under  classroom 
situations. 


Mr.  Paul  Briggs,  jirincipal  of  the  Bay  City  High 
School,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  emphasized  the  need  for 
close  correlation  of  visual  materials  with  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  various  administrative  problems  ham- 
pering the  effective  utilization  of  materials  in  the 
schools.  These  were  concerned  with  equipment,  the 
availability  of  materials,  etc. 

^Ir.  C.  H.  Tabler.  Director  of  Audio-Visual  .Aids, 
Massillon.  Ohio,  discussed  the  philosophy  underlying 
the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  and  the  special  qualities 
of  the  motion  picture  as  a  tool  of  instruction. 

.  George  Mills,  .\ssistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  in 
charge  of  visual  aids  at  Western  State  College,  de- 
])lored  the  lack  of  audio-visual  materials  available  for 
the  college  in.structor.  Mr.  Stockman  concurred  with 
Mr.  Mills'  comments  and  thought  that  there  should  be 
greater  emphasis  placed  on  developing  audio-visual 
materials  for  teacher  training  institutions  particularly 
and  that  more  time  should  be  spent  in  training  pros- 
pective teachers. 

Chicago  Scientific  Film  Society 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Chicago  .Scientific  Film 
Society  will  be  held.  Wednesday,  March  26,  8:00  p.m. 
at  84  East  Randolph  Street.  Tentative  plans  indicate 
that  the  following  films  will  be  shown :  Hermits  oj  the 
Sky  (A.  F.  Films);  Malaria  (British  Information); 
Man  One  Family  (Brandon)  ;  and  Trapf^crs  of  the  Sea 
(NFB  of  Canada)  or  Science  Ciocs  Fishini/  ( XFR  of 
Canada). 
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Spring  Program  of  Natural 
History  Museum 

A  comprehensive  spring  program  of  free  courses, 
films  and  lectures,  dealing  with  natural  history,  ex- 
ploration, nature  study,  and  general  scientific  research 
will  be  presented  by  The  American  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  New  York,  it  was  announced  today  by 
Dr.  Charles  Russell,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  regular  museum  program  of  free  courses  will  be 
highlighted  by  a  new  series  titled  "Toward  A  Better 
World",  designed  to  aid  in  developing  true  under- 
standing of  the  people  and  countries  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  series  which  has  been  arranged  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Elias  Lieberman,  associate  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  City  schools,  is  open  to  all 
junior  high  school  students.  Each  program  in  this 
series  consists  of  films  on  the  United  Nations  coun- 
tries and  lectures  and  discussion  conducted  by  leadin;; 
authorities  on  each  of  the  countries. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  the  museum 
offers  its  popular  program  of  free  sound  films  on  the 
theme  of  "This  Changing  World,"  in  the  Roosevelt 
Lecture  Hall.  This  series  includes  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  color  and  black  and  white  films  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  field  of  education  and  nature  study  movies. 

Another  popular  museum  education  .series  presents 
sound  films  in  the  fields  of  general  science  and  biology 
in  cooperation  with  a  committee  from  the  New  York 
Biology  Teacher's  Association  and  the  General  Science 
Association  of  New  York.  Admission  to  this  series  is 
restricted  to  those  holding  tickets  which  may  be 
obtained  from  teachers  of  general  science  and  biology. 
These  programs  are  held  in  the  museum  auditorium 
every  Friday  afternoon  at  3  :50  o'clock  and  every  Sat- 
urday morning  at  10:,30  o'clock. 


Magazines  and  Men 

{Concluded  from  page  140) 

port  was  published  in  July  1923.  One  of  the  direct 
outcomes  of  the  work  of  the  comnnittee  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
in  the  N.E.A.  in  1923.  In  this  manner,  a  second 
national  organization  for  educators  interested  in 
visual  instruction  was  established,  and  policies  of 
far  reaching  influence  were  determined.  A  third 
national  organization,  The  Visual  Instruction  As- 
sociation of  America,  came  into  existence  during 
fhis  period.  Later,  the  N. A.V.I,  and  V.I.A.A.  were 
merged  with  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
of  the  N.E.A.,  and  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
has  served,  since  that  time,  as  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Department. 

The  changes  in  equipment  were  rapid  and  had  a 
disturbing  influence  on  the  educational  market. 
The  35mm  film  was  supplanted  by  16mm  film.  Then 
sound  came.  The  slidefilm  appeared.  Later  the 
candid  camera  fad  swept  the  country  bringing  in 
its  wake  the  2"  x  2"  slide.  All  these  changes  in- 
creased  the   number  of  pieces  of  projection  equip- 


Annual  List  of  Summer  Courses 

in 

Audio-Visual  Education 

EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN'S  annual  list  of  sum- 
mer courses  will  appear  in  the  April  issue.  Directors 
of  audio-visual  education  should  send  complete 
information  on  courses  offered  at  their  schools  to 
the  Magazine  at  once.  The  name  of  the  University 
or  College  offering  the  course,  the  title  and 
number  of  the  course,  the  number  of  semester 
or  quarter  credits,  the  dates,  and  the  name  of  the 
instructor  are  needed. 


This  Changing  World — Wednesdays  at  4:00  P.M. 

April  2 — A  Study  of  Spring  Wild  Flowers  (color)  ;  Flowers 
at   Work:   From  Flozvcr  to  Fruit 

April     9 — South  to  the  Land  of  the  Conquistadorcs  (color) 

April  16 — What  is  Rain? ;  Ground  Water;  Conservation  of  Na- 
tural Resources 

April  23 — Watussi  of  Africa:  People  of  the  Congo:  Life  in  the 
Sahara  Desert: 

A))ril  30 — The  Coconut  Tree:  Coffee,  from  Brazil  to   You 

Free   Motion   Pictures — Saturdays  at   2:00   P.M. 

Mar.    29 — South   America 

April     5 — Shelter  and  Transportation 

April  12 — IVings  to  Alaska 

April  19— Bird    Ways 

April  26— Dr.   Ehrlich's  Magic   Bullet 

Toward  a  Better  World — Tuesdays  at  3:15  P.M. 

April     1 — By-zvays  of  Egypt  with  talk  by  Mr.  .\xix  Saad-El 

Din,  Egyptian  Engineer  on  a  Government  mission 
April  IS — In  and  .4round  Capelozcn  with  a  talk  by  Mr.  H.  M. 

Moolman.   Director  of  the   South   African   Office  of 

Information 
.April  22 — Fundo    in    Chile   with   a   discussion   by    Mrs.    Mario 

Carreno 
April  29  —I'cnecvria  .l/(i?r.f  .-lltrnd  with   Mr.   Pedro  Riiisones. 


ment  which  the  school  had  to  buy  to  keep  pace, 
and  each  change  was  accompanied  by  ballyhoo 
which  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  confusion  of  many. 
The  depression  came,  but  visual  instruction  grew 
because  of  its  basic  soundness.  When  war  broke  out 
in  1941,  the  workers  who  had  carried  on  and  who 
had  been  joined  by  ever-increasing  numbers  were 
ready.  Because  of  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
the  armed  services  were  able  to  utilize  this  knowl- 
edge, launching  into  a  vast  training  program.  Speed 
was  the  essence  of  victory,  and  audio-visual  tech- 
niques furnished  the  necessary  speed   in  training. 

Nelson  L.  Greene  lived  to  see  visual  instruction 
prove  its  case  in  a  national  emergency. 

Now  teachers  by  the  thousands  are  audio-visual 
conscious  where  before  there  were  tens.  Nelson  L. 
Greene  saw  his  machine  grow  to  the  point  where 
additional  staff  members  were  needed.  He  em- 
ployed them  and  supervised  their  beginning  efforts. 
Then  after  putting  the  silver  anniversary  issue  "to 
bed,"  the  pen  was  taken  from  him.  All  who  know 
Nelson  L.  Greene  respected  his  courage  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose.  His  was  truly  a  work  well  done. 
It  i;  for  i!<;  to  carry  on. 
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SnJtrumentd  ol  the  Orckedtra 

■  jhe^London  Symphony  Orchestra  Conducted  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Sargent 

,.,-jm-        ^ A"  ^SriN  SCHOOL  FILM  RELEASE  f 

BritishHmiation  Services  Film  Produced  by  the  Crown  Fii"    "-''      ^^ 


^^' 


.Z.    .-BfJ-w 


EASTIN  PICTURES  davenport,  iowa  . 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo.     •    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Houston  Hears  Reagan  and  Baird 

'J'lie  Houston  Film  Council  held  a  special  meeting 
last  month  to  hear  Tom  Baird,  Director  of  the  Film 
Division,  British  Information  Services,  New  York 
City  and  C.  R.  Reagan.  President,  Film  Council  of 
America.  Austin.  .At  the  meeting,  a  special  preview  of 
the  new  British  film,  Cliildrcn  on  Trial,  was  held.  Mr. 
Baird  lias  rccenth-  been  making  a  tour  of  the  country, 
speaking  l)efoi"c  film  cfnnicils  and  similar  organizations. 

Chicago  Film  Council 

Thomas  Baird,  Director  of  the  Film  Division,  l>ritish 
[nformation  .Services,  New  "S'ork,  spoke  before  the 
February  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Chicago  F"ilm  Coun- 
cil. He  was  introduced  by  John  Hamilton,  liritish 
Film  Officer.  Chicago.  Mr.  Baird,  in  his  talk,  ex- 
plained wli\-  the  British  government  produces  films 
and  why  some  of  its  films  are  distributed  in  the 
United  States.  Keeping  citizens  informed  was  the 
underlying  reason  for  such  governmental  film  produc- 
tion, according  to  him.  Raljih  Creer.  president,  madt- 
the  remark  tliat  medical  films  were  the  only  truly  in- 
ternational film.  .\  di.scussion  followed  Mr.  Baird's 
talk  and  centered  about  international  restrictions  placed 
on  the  distribution  of  films.  Hope  was  expressed  that 
the  re.strictions  and  legal  red  tape  surrounding  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  films  could  be  reduced. 

At  one  of  the  next  hmcheons.  the  program  committee 
]jlans  to  screen  several  new  films  for  the  Council 
members. 


April  Forum  of  Chicago  Film  Workshop 

The  Chicago  F"ilm  Workshop  will  devote  its  April 
meeting  to  China,  showing  two  films :  March  of  Time 
— China  and  National  Film  Board  of  Canada — China's 
Need.  One  of  the  speakers  will  be  Kenneth  Bumstead, 
British  Consul  in  Chicago,  who  has  spent  10  years  in 
China  and  expects  to  return  to  a  governmental  post 
there.  This  meeting  will  be  held  April  2.  8  p.m.. 
Woodrow  Wilson  Room,  84  East  Randolph  Street. 
Chicago. 

The  I'^ilm  Workshop  is  a  part  of  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Adult 
Fducation  Council.  It  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers,  program  chairmen,  and  persons 
interested  in  adult  education  to  see  the  latest  available 
materials  in  the  field.  The  di.scussions  provide  models 
after  which  other  organizations  may  pattern  theirs, 
[•"ilnis  shown  are  readily  available  through  regular  chan- 
nels for  parent-teacher  grou]js.  clubs,  and  schools. 

Previous  programs  have  included  the  subjects  of 
race,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  atom  ])omb.  For  the 
first  program,  the  films,  Man-One  Family,  supervised 
Ijy  Dr.  Jidian  Huxley  and  Professor  J.  B.  S-  Haldane. 
and  Don't  Be  a  Sucker  with  Paul  Lukas  as  a  refugee 
in  the  United  States,  were  shown.  In  the  Russian 
])rogram.  Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Julien  Bryan 
film,  was  screened.  F'or  the  discussion  of  atomic  power. 
Gne  World  or  None  and  the  March  of  Time — Atomic 
Pozn'cr  were  shown.  Both  these  films  are  discussed  at 
length  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Educational  Screen 


News  or 


Craig  16  mm.  lunior 
Splicer  is  inexpen- 
sive —  easy  to  use. 
Complete  with  bottle 
of  Craig  Safely  Film 
Cement  and  water 
contoiner.         $4.50 


Craig  Master  Combi- 

nationgives  efficient, 
positive  splices,  16 
mm.  silent  or  sound 
film.  Has  Craig  16 
mm.  Senior  Splicer, 
pr.  of  Crpig  Master 
geared  rewinds,  will 
take  800,  1200,  or 
1  600  ft.  reels. 

$27.50 


Craig  Junior  Com- 
bination includes 
IwoCraig  Jr.  400  ft. 
geared  rewinds, 
Craig  16  mm.  Jr. 
splicer,  bottle  Craig 
Safety  Film  Cement, 
ond  water  container. 
$10.50 


Craig  Senior  Splicer 

for  16  mm.  sound  or 
silent  film.  Has  auto- 
matic dry  scraper  — 
four  simple  opera- 
tions without  wet- 
ting film  gives  you 
permanent  splices. 
$15.00 


Craig  16  mm.  Pro- 
jecto-Editor  permits 

careful  inspection  of 
your  scenes  inaction 
on  a  small  recessed 
mlnloture  screen. 

S85.00 


J.  C.  Wardlaw,  Audio-Visual  Pioneer,  Passes 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wardlaw.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Extension.  University  System  of  Georgia  passed 
away  on  January  24.  Me  had  been  director  of  this 
Division  since  1928.  and  it  was  through  his  leadership 
that  the  scope  and  service  of  the  Division  grew  so 
rapidly. 

^Ir.  Wardlaw  pioneered  in  the  development  of  audio- 
visual education  not  onh-  in  the  South  but  in  the 
nation  as  well.  As  early  as  1929.  Mr.  Wardlaw  planned 
for  the  establishment  of  an  audio-visual  education  serv- 
ice in  this  state.  He  personally  surveyed  the  ]iublic 
schools  of  the  state  of  Georgia  to  determine  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  field.  It  was  not  until  1936  that  his 
dream  was  realized  in  the  establishment  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  Extension  .Service  of  this  Division.  The 
record  of  growth  and  development  of  this  service  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
the  Southern  Conference  on  Audio-\'isual  Education 
and  served  as  its  president  for  several  years.  He 
was  also  a  leader  in  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Education  of  the  Georgia  lulucation  As.sociation. 

Beginning  his  long  educational  career  as  Professor  of 
English  and  Eatin  at  .Andrew  College.  Cuthbert,  Geor- 
gia, in  1896.  Mr.  Wardlaw  served  as  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Dublin,  Thomasville,  and  Albany. 
He  joined  the  faculty  of  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women  as  Professor  of  Eatin  and  History  in  1905. 
Continuing  his  service  in  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  he  became  Head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Director  of  the  Training  Schools  at  State 
Teachers  College.  .Athens,  in  1912.  He  served  as 
Dean  of  that  institution  in  1914-15.  He  became  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  Atlanta  Public  Schools  in  1915 
and  served  as  Superintendent  in  1917-18.  He  dis- 
continued his  public  school  work  to  enter  war  work  in 
1918.  He  served  as  Chief  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau.  5th  District,  Atlanta,  and  2nd 
District.  New  York,  from  1918  to  1925.  He  became 
Supervisor  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  District  of 
Near  East  Relief  in  1925,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained until  he  became  Director  of  this  Division  in 
1928. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, National  Council  on  Education,  American  So- 
ciological Society,  National  Economic  Eeague  (national 
council).  The  Source  Research  Council,  Southern  Edu- 
:ition  Coimcil.  Georgia  Education  Association  ( I'resi- 
dcnt,  1915),  Treasurer  of  the  Citizens'  F'act  Einding 
Movement  of  (jeorgia  since  1938,  a  member  of  the 
American  .\rbitration  .As.sociation,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Social  Planning 
Council  of  Atlanta,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Delta  Theta. 
Pi  Gamma  Mu,  Kappa  Delta  I'i,  Scotti.sh  Rite  Mason. 
K.  T.,  Shriner,  Odd  I'Vllow,  Kiwanian  (President  of 
the  Atlanta  Kiwanis  Club,  1941). 
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St.  Louis  Teachers  Study  "Radio" 

"Radio  in  Education"  was  the  theme  of  the  second 
in-service  conference  for  teachers,  sponsored  last  month 
hy  the  St.  Louis  District  of  the  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers Association,  according  to  Raymond  R.  Brisbin. 
president.  Puhhc  schools  were  closed  on  the  day  of  the 
conference  so  that  more  than  3.000  teachers  could 
attend. 

An  address  on  "The  Social  Dimensions  of  Radio" 
by  Robert  15.  Mudson.  Director  of  Education.  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  and  a  discussion  of  "Radio 
in  Education,"  headed  by  Philip  J.  Hickey.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Los  Angeles  were  the  principal 
features  of  the  morning  session. 

In  the  afternoon,  five  concurrent  sessions  were  held. 
Th.e  first  presented  radio  as  "A  Medium  in  Interna- 
tional Understanding."  The  second  treated  radio  as 
"A  Challenge  to  High  School  Teachers."  "Edward 
Jenner,"  a  broadcast  from  Men  of  Science,  written  by 
Miss  Elaine  Debus  of  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual 
Education  was  presented  by  the  Southw-est  High  School 
Radio  Workshop.  The  use  of  radio  and  recording  de- 
vices in  high  schools  especially  in  regard  to  language 
teaching  was  demonstrated. 

The  third  afternoon  series  treated  radio  as  ".\  Xew 
Approach  to  Elementary  Education."  Dr.  Leland 
Jacobs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
L'niversity  spoke  on  "Utilization  of  Radio  m  Teaching 
of  Literature."  "Creative  Art  by  Radio."  illu.strated 
by  recordings,  was  the  to])ic  of  Harold  B.  McCarty, 
Director  of  Radio  Station  WHA,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Fourth  session  covered  radio  and  television 
equipment,  including  a  demonstration  of  television  by 
St.  Louis  radio  station  KSD. 

"Audio-Visual  Aids,  a  Factor  in  Music  Education" 
was  the  fifth  general  topic  and  was  handled  by  a  panel 
including  Dr.  \\'arren  D.  Allen,  Director  of  Music, 
Stanford  University ;  Russell  Morgan.  Director  of 
Music.  Cleveland  Public  Schools ;  Stanley  Chappie, 
Conductor  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company's 
Children's  Concerts;  W.  Otto  Miessner.  Director. 
Miessner  Institute  of  Music,  Chicago;  Dr.  Hans  Ros- 
enwald.  Dean  of  Chicago  Musical  College ;  and  Ernest 
Hares.  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music.  St.  Louis 
Public  .Schools. 

The  Story  of  Sponsored  Films 

The  American  Public  Relations  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  presented  Pat  Powers  in  a  series  of 
six  Wednesday  evening  forums  covering  the  various 
phases  of  sj)onsored  films.  Topics  included  "Educa- 
tional and  Promotional  Films,"  "Planning  the  In- 
dustrial Film,"  "Producing  the  Film."  "Complex  Prob- 
lems of  Production,"  "Film  Distribution,"  and  "Films 
for  Television."  A  charge  of  $7.50  was  made  for  the 
six  lectures.  Many  members  of  the  Washington  Film 
Council  attended. 


Just  off  the  press,  this  big  new  catalog  describes  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  group  of  visual  aids  for  classroom  and 
factory  use  yet  produced.  These  low-cost  training  films  are 
being  widely  used  all  over  America  in  teaching  thousands  of 
workers  and  students  in  many  fields. 

They  were  produced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
other  Government  agencies  with  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  education  and  industry. 

You,  too,  can  make  your  teaching  of  difficult  concepts  and 
principles  — your  training  of  workers,  easier  and  more  effec- 
tive by  using  these  IG  mm  sound  motion  pictures.  Aid  your 
students  and  trainees  to  learn  faster! 

A  FEW  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  MANY  SUBJECTS  AVAILABLE 

Film  Tactics  (use  of  teaching  films) 
The  Micrometer 


,6  m  SOUND 
,30  MOTION  P.CTU«S 
and 
585  flLM  STRIPS 
are  flesctltied  in  this 
,      complete  visual  aids 
cataloi 


Vacuum  Tubes:  Electron  Theory  and  the 

Diode  Tube 
Basic  Typing:  Methods 
Fundamentals  of  Side  Cutting  Tools 
Principles  of  Refrigeration 
Safety  in  the  Shop 
Your  Driving  Habits 
Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Techniques  of  Group  Chest  X-Ray  Services 


CASTLE 
FILMS 


Distributors 
OFFICE  OF 


EDUCATION 


Castle  Films,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  ESS 
Please  send  me  FREE  COPY  of  the  NEW  1947  CATALOG  describing 
730  Motion  Pictures  and  585  Film  Strips. 

Nome — 


Street- 


City  &  State- 
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Educat'-Onal  Screen 


"H!^«^ 


For 

PERFECT 

SOUND 

PROJECTION 

ifi  the  New 

Victor  }6mm. 

Sound  Projector 

Easy  fo  set  up  and  oper- 
ate. Equipped  with  mdn> 
new    operating     features. 

Film  library  of  over  2,000 
subjects  available  for 
rental. 


s 


Ray  Stvank,  Pres. 

WANK  MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 


614  N.  Skinkcr  Blvd. 
ST.    LOUJS    S.    MO. 


"It  is  a  picture  that  every  American  should  see." — Wm.  F.  Kruse.  .  .  . 
"An  excellent  film  on  a  very  difficult  subject." — Jocelyn  Moore,  San 
Diego  City  Schools.  ...  "A  worthy  film,  beautifully  photographed."— 
John  Alden,  Assoc.   Ed.,   Popular   Photography. 

OF  THESE  OUR  PEOPLE 

The  first  screen  document  of  the  Jew  In  America 
2    reels,    B  &  W,    Sound    HORIZON    FILMS,    INC.,    DEPT.    ES 

Sale  Price $65.00    232  West   14th   St.,   New  York   II,   N.   Y. 


I^TrALK  from  your  screen 
Ig   WITH  your  quickly 
Q          TYPEWRITTEN 
K              MESSAGES 
n     SO  RADIO-HATS  >l. 50 
^y    White,  Amber  or  Oroon. 
■a  Accept  no  aubetitute. 
^ ^ 

1 

MAKE  YOUK  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

I'.e   Radio-Mats — Rerjulor   Siie   3'A"i4*' 
or  the  NEW   DUPLEX   2'*x2" 

on    sale    by   Theatre   Supply    Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

'^ADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  V 

?23  Oakridye  Blvd..  I>ayfona  neach.  Fla. 

■    ^  ISINE  Sl*llO»iEIIT0FT»E  SCIEE"* 

1 

Sound     Programs 

—$4.00— 

New  prints  . . .  Large  Selection 

BRONXVILLE  FILM  CENTER 

34  Palmer  Ave.  Bronxville. 

Free  Cofalog 

PROJECTORS      -      EQUIPMENT     -      ACCESSORIES 


N.  Y. 


First  Annual  Portland  Conference 
On  Audio-Visual  Aids 

Over  200  teachers  and  Audio-Visual  Directors  at- 
tended the  Portland  Conference  of  Zone  VI,  D.V.I, 
early  this  year  at  Portland.  Oregon. 

The  first  day  of  the  two-day  meeting  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  "Place  of  Teaching  Aids  in  the 
Curriculum."  Dr.  \Villard  B.  Spalding  gave  a  very 
stimulating  talk  on  combining  all  aids  into  one  "In- 
structional Materials  Center."  Francis  Noel,  State 
Director  of  California,  spoke  of  the  place  and  function 
of  the  Audio-Visual  Coordinator  promoting  effectively 
the  utilization  of  instructional  materials.  Professor 
Zeno  Katterle  challenged  the  audience  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  enriching  experience  for  the  children 
through  Audio-Visual  Aids. 

The  Friday  evening  Banquet  included  talks  by  Fran- 
cis Noel  on  "Audio-Visual  Aids,"  Ted  Gamble  on  "The 
Motion  Picture  Industry  Looks  at  Education."  Mr. 
Gamble  was  very  forceful  in  pointing  out  that  the  movie 
industry  had  much  to  offer  in  Visual  Education,  but 
so  far,  they  had  only  scratched  the  surface.  Dr. 
Peter  Odegard,  President  of  Reed  College,  spoke  on 
"The  Value  of  Visual  Education." 


Beloit  Audio-Visual  Institute 

For  All  Local  Teachers 

An  institute  to  "suggest  methods  of  utilizing  visual 
aids"  in  the  local  classrooms  was  held  in  Beloit.  Wis- 
consin early  this  year.  Superintendent  V.  F.  Dawald 
named  an  institute  committee  headed  by  George  H. 
Koseman,  co-ordinator  of  audio-visual  instruction,  to 
arrange  the  program.  Motion  picture  films,  trans- 
criptions, film  strips,  and  radio  were  studied  with  a 
view  toward  increasing  their  utilization  in  the  school 
system.  Dr.  Walter  A.  Wittich,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Visual  Instruction  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Professor  E.  B.  Gordon,  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  state  university  radio  station,  WHA  were 
the  principal  speakers.  The  morning  sessions  were 
planned  especially  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
instructors  while  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  teaching 
problems  in  the  grades. 

California  Audio-Visual  Association  Expands 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Audio-Visual  Education 
Association  of  California  was  organized  on  Januar\ 
15th  at  a  diimer  meeting  in  Fresno.  Two  hundred 
teachers  and  Audio-Visual  Directors  from  five  counties 
were  present.  Officers  elected  were :  President,  Frank 
F.  Gorow,  Audio-Visual  Coordinator,  Fresno  County : 
Vice-President,  Harry  Skelly,  Audio- Visual  Director. 
Madera  County ;  Secretary,  Elmer  Peery,  Audio- Visual 
Director.  Kern  County  Union  High  School,  Bakers- 
field  ;  Treasurer,  Vincent  Alexander,  ,\udio-Visual  Di- 
rector, Kings  County.  Seventy-seven  persons  became 
charter  members  of  the  new  organization,  which  in- 
cludes membership  in  the  State  Association. 

Francis  W.  Noel,  Chief,  Division  of  Audio-Visual 
Education,  California  State  Department,  addressed  the 
group  on  the  subject  "Where  Are  We  Going  in  Audio- 
Visual  Education?"  He  mentioned  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  county  departments,  improvement  in  utili- 
zation practices,  availability  of  better  materials  and 
equipment,  and  the  emphasis  upon  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  of  teachers  throughout  the  state. 
The  growth  of  the  audio-visual  movement  in  California 
was  characterized  as  sound  development  rather  than 
a  "boom". 

Mrs.  tielen  Rachford,  President  of  the  State  As- 
sociation and  Los  Angeles  County  Audio-Visual  Di- 
rector, explained  the  advantages  of  organizing  a  local 
section.  .She  stressed  the  values  of  the  spring  and  fall 
audio-visual  conferences. 

The  presidents  of  each  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
state  association  were  introduced  and  spoke  briefly : 
Carl  Manner,  San  Francisco  Bay  Section ;  Elizabeth 
Goudy  Noel,  Southern  Section  ;  Ben  King,  Sacramento 
Valley  Section ;  and  Lloyd  Sweetman,  past-president. 
Sacramento  Valley  Section.  Local  educational  leaders 
who  extended  greetings  were:  Walter  G.  Martin.  Fres- 
no County  Superintendent ;  Edwin  C.  Kratt,  Fresno 
City  Superintendent ;  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Thomas. 
President,  Fresno  State  College.  F"rank  F.  Gorow  pre- 
sided at  the  dinner. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Section  presented  its  t'rst 
Audio-Visual  Conference  at  Fresno  State  College  on 
March  14th  and  15th. 
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Audio-Visual  Survey  in  Toronto 

A  committee  of  five  professors  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Smith  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  making 
a  survey  of  Visual  Education  Programs  in  colleges 
and  universities  in  preparation  for  recommendations 
with  regard  to  Visual  Education  at  the  University. 

Members  of  the  committee  recently  visited  several 
universities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  spent  two  active  days  in  New  York  City  under  the 
guidance  of  Visual  Education  Consultants,  Inc.  of  New 
York. 

Farm  Film  Foundation 

The  Farm  Film  Foundation,  744  Jackson  Place, 
N.W.  Washington,  D.  C.  reports  that  requests  for  films 
from  the  Foundation  are  far  ahead  of  the  supply  yet 
available.  The  officials  in  charge  of  the  Foundation 
work  have  not  felt  it  advisable  up  to  now  to  push  the 
formation  of  film  circuits  beyond  those  already  func- 
tioning or  to  make  public  a  list  of  films  available.  They 
believe  that  with  the  current  shortage  of  prints,  such 
promotion  would  only  tend  to  disappoint  those  who 
desire  films  for  showings,  as  there  necessarily  would 
be  some  delays  involved. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Board  of  Consultants  has  re- 
viewed three  hundred  and  seven  films  of  which  only 
twenty-four  were  found  to  meet  the  high  standards 
required  for  Foundation  endorsement.  Negotiations 
to  have  sponsors  register  accepted  pictures  with  the 
Foundation  have  taken  time. 

The  great  difficulty  has  been  shortage  of  prints 
available.  Like  other  postwar  shortages,  indications 
are  that  this  one  is  beginning  to  ease.  As  a  result,  the 
Foiuidation  is  hopeful  that  it  will  be  able  to  issue  a 
list  of  at  least  ten  pictures  available  on  a  nation-wide 
basis  within  a  reasonably  short  length  of  time.  As 
soon  as  prints  become  available  the  Foundation  will 
issue  films  being  distributed  by  them  and  in.structions 
on  how  they  may  be  secured. 


School-Made  Motion  Pictures 

{Concluded  from  page  157) 

film  should  last  longer  than  fifteen  minutes.  This 
gives  the  teacher  enough  time  to  really  complete  the 
first  phase  of  the  lesson.  (2)  The  film  should  be 
shown  again  during  a  second  meeting  of  the  class 
(Film  renters,  what  about  your  rates?  Ed.)  to  check 
and  evaluate  pupil  understanding.  Principle  number 
3  is  a  point  this  department  has  repeatedly  argued  with 
commercial  producers  that  they  are  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  rush  into  sound,  where  sound  is  not  in- 
dicated. Listen  to  the  N.  E.  F.,  "Dutch  teachers  de- 
sire to  give  their  lessons  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet. . . . 
If,  therefore,  the  silent  films  give  sufficient  insight 
into  the  coherence  of  a  subject  treated,  then  the  loud- 
speaker is  entirely  superfluous  and  is  just  as  undesir- 
able as  a  detailed  explanation  from  the  teacher  during 
the  showing  of  a  film."  Lest  some  other  producers  be 
tempted  to  ofTer  a  rebuttal,  may  we  quote  from  Jean 
Benoit-Levy's  latest  book.  Tlie  Art  of  the  Motion 
Picture?  Speaking  of  films  for  primary  and  secondary 
instruction,  the  author  states,  "The  experience  I  have 
had  leads  me  to  declare  that  in  the  va.st  majority  of 
cases  these  films  should  be  silent". 
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CONOMICS  GLAMORIZED! 

U.  S.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  MAP  SlIDES-This 
just  released  set  of  20  exquisitely  colored  2x2 
mop  slides  shows  the  economic  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Each  slide  shows  a  difFerent  economic 
resource  and  where  it  is  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance. Government  Agencies  provided  the  statistics 
on  which  these  map  slides  are  based.  Slides  are 
titled:  Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Potatoes,  To- 
bacco, Fruit,  Forests,  Dairy  Produfts,  Hogs,  Beef 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Iron  Ore,  Coal,  Petroleum,  Mineral 
Deposits,  Water  Power,  Navigable  Woterways, 
Railways,  Air  Routes.  A  Teacher's  Guide  containing 
explanatory  material  is  included $7.50 

RICHES  IN  THE  LAND-A  comprehensisve  unit  of 
four  films,  produced  by  the  Notional  Film  Board  of 
Canada,  and  showing  a  graphic  story  of  the  natu- 
ral wealth  of  our  northern  neighbor.  This  unit  in- 
cludes: Canadian  Wheat  Story;  The  Fur  Trade; 
Story  of  Oil;  Cattle  Country.  The  entire  unit  can  be 
run  in  42  minutes;  separate  units  6  to  17  minutes. 

Complete  set  of  4  films-Black  and  White.  .$1 10.00 
(Units  separately  $20  to  $40  each) 

Our  SUPPLEMENTARY  FILM  LIST  describes 

many  other  fine  educational  filrns. 

Write  for  it. 


OUNG  AMERICA  FILMS  INC. 


18  EAST  41st  STREET 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


*  Lesson  In  Courage 
For  Young  Americans! 

"DIVIDING  A  CONTINENT" 

THE  DRAMATIC  STORY  of  Colonel 
George  Goethals  and  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  stirring  tale  of  cour- 
age and  determination  reveals  how  great 
deeds  are  accomplished.  A  School  Guild 
Theatre  transcription  (33  1/3  RPM). 
Auditions  arranged  by  writing  to — 

TRAINING  AIDS,  INC. 

7414  Beverly  Boulevard 

Los     Angeles     36,     California 

•   Rt-presentatives  In  All  Principal  Cities 
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HOLMES 


Sound  -  on  -  Film  PROJECTORS 

Holmes  machines  give  enduring  service  because 
every  projector  receives  the  same  careful  ma- 
chining, assembly  and  testing  as  a  precision 
instrument. 

The  smooth,  quiet  movement  of  the  Holmes 
triples  film  life,  insures  perfect,  rock-steady  pic- 
tures— with  no  high  speed  running  shafts  or 
clav/  movements. 

HOLMES 

PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of    limm   and   35mm    Seund-en-Fllm 
Pro/ecfors  for  over  25  years  fo  Dealtrt  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  ST.  CHICAGO  14,  ILL 


35MM.    SCIE]\CE     SLIDE    FILMS 

MADE  BY  TEACHERS  FOR  TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL  SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive  Literature  Sent  on  Request 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,      b.x599e     Suffern,  H«w  York 


"STEPHEN   FOSTER 
MELODIES" 


'SQUARE  DANCE 
MEDLEY" 


Two  new  one  reel  16nim.  musicals  for  classroom  use. 

For   sale    or    rent. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 

LEWIS      FILM      SERVICE  Wichlta    "    Kansas 

(A    Department    of    Lawrence    Camera    Shop) 


Visualizing  and  Vitalizing  Government 

{Concluded  from  f'ligc  143) 

vvli)'  legislators  follow  the  opinions  of  the  electorate 
back  home  in  order  to  be  reelected ;  how  public 
opinion  can  prevent  black  markets  or  solve  the  housing 
shortage  or  reduce  the  number  of  airplane  accidents 
by  demanding  adetjuate  funds  for  safety  aids. 

Finally,  they  realize  that  the  League  of  Nations 
failed,  because  public  opinion  was  not  strong  enough. 
( The  lack  of  power  and  sujiport  of  the  League  is  ex- 
cellently presented  in  the  March  of  Time  documentary 
film,  The  Lcayur  of  Xatioiis.  The  film  clearly  shows 
that  the  League  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions : 
that  its  funds  were  totally  inadequate.  The  L'nited 
States  spends  more  in  a  day  or  two  for  defense  than 
the  League  had  to  spend  in  its  twenty-one  years.) 
They  realize  that  public  opinion  must  assert  itself ;  that 


Classes  may  prac- 
tise governmental 
procedures  by 
forming  a  Senate 
or  House  or  As- 
sembly. Young 
America  Films, 
"Meet  Your  Fed- 
eral Government" 
is  a  help. 


in  the  .Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  it  must  make 
itself  felt. 

Classes  may  be  resolved  into  an  .Assembly  or  a 
Senate,  introduce  and  enact  their  own  bills  and  thus 
actually  ex])erience  the  process  of  lawmaking.  Sample 
cojiies  of  bills,  the  Weekly  History  of  the  Senate  and 
the  -Assembly,  and  charts  on  the  process  of  law-making 
should  be  a  regular  part  of  the  classroom  equipment. 
If  the  State  Legislature  or  Congress  is  in  session  at  the 
time,  a  bulletin  board  of  legislative  procedures  and 
activities  should  be  kept  from  day  to  day.  Radio 
jjrograms  should  be  utilized  wherever  feasible.  The 
Young  America  Films  production.  Meet  Your  Federal 
Coi'enuuent,  (15  min.  sd..  16mm)  explains  the  op- 
eration of  the  federal  government. 

Classes  in  government  should  visit  their  city  and 
county  oftices.  Occasionally  officials  may  be  induced 
to  come  to  the  school  to  talk  to  the  students.  Last 
semester,  for  instance,  the  Glendale  City  Council  held 
one  of  its  regular  sessions  in  the  high  school  auditor- 
ium before  an  assembly  of  more  than  2000  students. 
The  proceedings  were  broadcast  over  the  radio. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  films  that  should  be 
utilized  in  the  study  of  city  problems.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  documentary  film.  The  City,  (30 
min.  sd.,  16  mm)  which  contrasts  the  conditions  of 
life  in  a  modern  industrial  center  with  life  in  an 
eighteenth  century  village.  The  film  presents  model 
communities  such  as  Kadburn,  .\ew  Jersey,  and  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  adequate  planning  and  housing. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  production,  the  Growth 
of  Cities,  explains  the  various  factors  that  determine 
the  location  and  development  of  cities.  A'arious  types 
of  city  plans  are  presented  and  trends  in  city  planning 
are  explained.  The  City  Water  Supl>Iy  (Encyclo- 
|)aedia  I'ritannica,  12  min.  sd.,  16  mm. )  presents  the 
sources  of  water,  the  methods  of  water  distribution 
and  the  need  for  .safeguarding  adequate  water  sources 
and  distribution. 

Today  we  must  consider  new  problems.  What,  for 
e.\am])le.  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  atomic  era  in  the 
way  of  decentralization  of  our  industrial  population? 
How  will  the  atomic  era  effect  city  planning  and  city 
growth  ? 

Let  us  so  visiialize  and  vitalize  our  courses  in  gov- 
ernment with  the  constant  use  of  the  press,  the  best  mo- 
tion pictures,  radio  programs,  bulletin  board  exhibits, 
and  held  trips  that  youth  will  better  understand  and 
ai)preciate  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  jjrivileges 
of  this  great  democracy  and  will  go  forth  determined 
to  sen-e  the  world  in  which  thev  live. 


March,   1947 
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Teaching  Films  Inc.,  Is  Born 

A  new  producing  and  distributing  or- 
ganization. Teaching  Films  Inc.  (not  to  be 
confused  with  Teacliing  Fihn  Custodians), 
has  appeared  on  the  audio-visual  mate- 
rials scene  during  the  past  month.  Master- 
n:indcd  by  Louis  N.  Frcedman.  formerly 
with  the  MacMillan  Co..  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  new  finn.  Teaching  Films 
announces  the  noble  aim  of  producing 
motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  based  on 
fundamental  curricular  requirements,  and 
that  the  content  of  its  productions  will  be 
selected,  organized,  and  jircsentcd  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  an  essential  part 
of  curriculum  units.  F3ach  offering  is  to 
be  directed  to  a  specific  subject  problem; 
graded  to  the  interest  level,  learning  rate, 
and  comprehension  level  of  a  specific  age 
group.  That's  a  big  order,  gentlemen,  and 
we  hope  you  hew  to  the  line  you  have  cut 
out  for  yourselves. 

The  Educational  Director  of  Teaching 
Films  Inc.,  and  serving  also  as  Vice- 
President,  is  Dr.  Arthur  Stenius,  well- 
known  in  audio-visual  circles  as  the 
former  Coordinator  of  Visual,  Safety, 
and  Radio  Education  for  the  Detroit 
Schools  and  .'\ssociate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation at  Wayne  University. 

Dr.  Ned  L.  Reglein  is  Production 
Manager  of  the  new  organization,  coming 
from  Air  Age  Educational  Research, 
where  he  was  Associate  Director.  Dr. 
Reglein  has.  additionally,  several  years 
experience  in  motion  picture  production 
for  the  .^rmy  .'\ir  F'orces  behind  him,  as 
well  as  radio  production  responsibilities 
in  midwestern  stations. 

First  of  a  large  corps  of  educational 
advisors  to  Teaching  Films  Inc.  are  Wil- 
liam H.  Hartley,  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Studies  Committee  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  professor  at 
Maryland  State  Teachers  College,  and 
Paul  C.  Reed,  Director  of  Visual  and 
Radio  Education  for  the  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
schools. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Freedman,  President. 
Teaching  Films,  Inc.,  announces  that  at 
the  Board  of  Directors  meeting  held  at 
the  offices  of  Teaching  Films,  Inc.,  88 
Lexington  Avenue,  N.Y.C.,  Dr.  Arthur 
Stenius  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
organization. 


Dr.  Stenius,  who  also  serves~as  Edu- 
cational Director,  has  a  comprehensive 
background  of  knowledge  about  audio- 
visual education  in  Europe,  and  has  ap- 
plied his  observations  to  the  American 
scene.  Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  Teach- 
ing Films,  Inc.,  Dr.  Stenius  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  as 
Coordinator  of  Visual.  Safety,  and  Radio 
education,  and  was  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  at  Wayne  University,  where 
he  was  responsible  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials. .As  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Audio-Visual  Materials  Committee,  he 
was  responsible  for  devising  a  planned 
visual  education  program  which  is  recog- 
nized as  a  most  comprehensive  and  far- 
sighted    program. 


Louis    N.    Freedman 

British  Ministry  of  Education 
Sponsors  Own  Teaching  Films 

While  the  British  commercial  theatre 
is  winning  honors  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  Government's  Ministry  of  F^ducation. 
alon.g  with  the  local  authorities  and  as- 
sociations of  teachers,  are  planning  a 
broad  program  of  educational  film- 
making. The  work  will  be  carried  out 
in  co-operation  with  the  Central  Office  of 
Information   and   British    film   producers. 

The  decision  of  the  Ministry  to  spon- 
sor its  own  films  for  showing  to  schools 
is  important  for  two  reasons :  the  Min- 
istry will  he  able  to  offer  films  to  the 
local  educational  authorities,  who.  until 
the  present,  have  had  to  hire  films  pro- 
duced by  private  companies ;  and  the 
visual  education  done  by  local  education- 
al authorities  and  different  cultural  groups 
will  be  much  better  co-ordinated. 

Two  con-mittccs  have  been  named  to 
guide  the  production  of  films  and  other 
visual  aids  for  educational  purposes.  The 


ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER,  Editor 

Audio-Visual  Center 

The  University  of  Chicago 

first,  established  by  the  associations  of 
local  education  authorities  and  teachers, 
and  known  as  the  National  Committee, 
is  composed  of  teachers  and  educational 
experts  as  well  as  specialists  in  various 
subjects.  This  committee  will  draw  up  a 
production  program  and  recommend  ed- 
ucational advisors  to  be  associated  with 
the  production  of  individual  films.  It  will 
also  be  able  to  advise  the  users  of  such 
material. 

The  second  conmiittee.  now  called  the 
Production  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  will  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  first.  It  will 
arrange  for  and  supervise  the  production 
of  films,  financed  by  the  Exchequer  and 
made  through  the  Central  Office  of  In- 
formation. The  film  industry  in  this 
group  will  be  represented  by  such  noted 
experts  as  Mr.  Paul  Rotha.  If  private 
producers  wish,  they  will  be  given  tech- 
nical advice  and  guidance  on  the  choice 
and   treatment   of  subjects. 


East  Meets  West 

Traveling  over  8.000  miles  to  make 
what  he  whimsically  termed  "a  little 
business  trip".  Mr.  A.  J.  Patel,  Ampro's 
distributor  for  India  and  Ceylon,  recently 
made  a  surprise  visit  at  Anipro  offices 
in   Chicago. 

Mr.  Patel  reported  that  India  was  en- 
tering into  a  new  economic  and  indus- 
trial era  which  would  accelerate  the  de- 
mand for  products  of  the  western  world. 
He  was  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
flourishing  prospects  for  photographic 
and  16  mm.  movie  projection  business 
in  all  of  India. 

Radiant  Sons 

The  Radiant  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion announces  that  Mr.  Gcovil  Xcreini 
has  been  named  their  new  .Advertising 
Manager.  Mr.  Xereim  comes  into  his  new- 
position  well  pre])ared  to  take  over  the 
reins  of  the  .Advertising  Department.  His 
background  includes  four  years  with  the 
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Blackstoiie  Manufacturing  Company,  as 
their  Advertising  Director,  following 
which  he  was  associated  for  two  years 
with   Lockheed  Aircraft   Corporation. 

Radiant  also  welcomes  John  W.  Fox, 
who  takes  his  place  as  the  new  Southern 
District  Manager.  Mr.  Fox  is  no  stranger 
to  the  film  world.  As  an  Audio-Visual 
.Aids  Specialist  for  both  the  government 
and  various  educational  institutions,  and 
as  a  naval  officer  in  cliarge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  naval  training  and  entertain- 
ment films,  John  Fox  conies  to  his  new 
job  with  a  sound  background. 

Rose  Succeeds  Victor 
In  Reorganization 

The  election  of  Samuel  G.  Rose  as 
President  and  Horace  O.  Jones  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Victor  Animatograph 
Corporation,  a  Division  of  Ciirtiss-Wright 
Corporation,  has  been  announced  by  G.  W. 
Vaughan,  President  of  Curtiss-Wright 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Victor 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Alexander  F.  Victor,  in  presenting 
his  resignation  as  President  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  asked  that  he  be  relieved 
of  several  duties  the  presidency  involved, 
so  that  he  may  devote  his  entire  time  to 
directing  the  development  of  new  products 
included  in  the  recently-adopted  expansion 
program. 

Mr.  Rose  who  formerly  was  Executive 
Vice-President  has  been  continually  asso- 
ciated  with   Mr.   Victor  and  the   Victor 


Samuel  G.  Rose 

Corporation  since  its  formation  in  1910. 
He  has  helped  guide  the  company  from 
its  infancy  until  it  is  now  recognized  as 
the  world's  largest  manufacturer  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  16nim 
projectors  and  cameras.  The  Victor  Cor- 
poration was  purchased  in  July,  1946,  by 
the   Curtiss-Wriglit   Corporation. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Jones,  the  new  Vice-Presi- 
dent, joined  the  Victor  organization  in 
1932  as  director  of  sales  for  the  Eastern 
Division.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  branch 
manager  for  the  National  Theatre  .Supply 
Company.  In  1944  he  was  elected  liead  of 
the  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Associ- 
ation and  was  re-elected  in  1945. 


George  Mitchell  Regional 
EBF  Manager 

George  H.  Mitchell  of  Dallas,  Texas 
has  been  appointed  a  regional  manager 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc., 
effective  March  1,  it  was  announced  by 
H.  R.  Lissack,  vice-president  of  the 
classroom   films   company. 

Mitchell  as  manager  of  the  Southern 
region  of  the  United  States,  will  have 
headquarters  at  712  North  Haskell  street, 
Dallas,  supervising  the  distribution  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  and  serv- 
ing as  educational  representative  for  the 
films  company  in  11  states  from  Alabama 
to  Texas  and  North  to  Kentucky  and 
Kansas. 

Mitchell's  appointment  completes  the 
overall  new  distribution  organization  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  to  further 
its  educational  films  program  both  for 
schools  and  adults.  The  other  three  re- 
gional managers  whose  appointments 
were  recently  announced  are  Joseph  E. 
Dickman,  Midwest ;  James  Stackhouse, 
Eastern  States,  and  Paul  Cox,  Western 
states.  Dennis  R.  Williams  is  director  of 
distribution  of  the  company  to  supervise 
the  new  regional  operating  organization. 

Report  from  EBF 

Recent  staff  changes  at  EBF  in- 
clude :  the  appointment  of  A.  F.  Frese, 
manager  of  the  sales  service  department 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc..  to  the 
position  of  operating  manager  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films  Inc.,  as  an- 
nounced by  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  president. 
Frese's  position  in  sales  service  will  be 
fille<l  by  Marion  N.  Rusevic,  who  has 
been  supervisor  of  the  order  handling 
activities  of  that  de])artment. 

Laurin  H.  Healy  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  public  relations  of  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica,  Inc.,  and  has  been 
succeeded  as  publicity  director  of  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  Inc.,  by  James  Col- 
vin.  The  cliange  is  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
jiansion  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  according  to  Dale  O'Brien,  director 
of  advertising  and  public  relations. 

Robert  E.  Brubaker  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  sailed  for  Europe  aboard 
the  S.  S.  .America  on  February  6  to  es- 
tablish Swiss  offices  of  the  classroom 
films  company  and  serve  as  a  consultant 
with  educational  administrators  on  the 
continent,  it  has  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Theodore  M.  Switz,  vice-president  in 
cliarge  of  overseas  sales  of  the  company. 

As  E.B.  Films  representative  in  PZurope, 
Brubaker  will  consult  with  school  officials 


concerning  the  availability  of  instructional 
sound  motion  pictures  and  will  help  build 
up  the  war-damaged  school  systems  of 
Europe,  through  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aid  materials. 

During  the  next  year  Brubaker  plans  lo 
visit  government  and  school  officials  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Portugal,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  France,  Switzerland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Brubaker's  headquarters  will  be  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  while  he  will  also 
organize  other  representatives'  offices  in 
most  of  the  major  countries  of  Europe, 
Dr.  Switz  announced.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  has  158  of  its  503  films 
translated  into  one  or  more  of  13  foreign 
tongues. 

NAVED  Meet  Is 
"Solid"  In  the  South 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  help- 
ful meetings  I've  ever  attended,"  com- 
mented a  leading  Southern  visual  educa- 
tion dealer  about  the  Southeastern 
NAN'ED  meeting,  which  closed  February 
1  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta.  Original 
plans  for  the  meeting,  which  was  headed 
by  Jack  Carter  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
NAV1-"D  regional  director,  had  called  for 
a  maximum  of  50  persons ;  more  than  100 
attended.  Dealers  and  salesmen  were 
present  from  every  Southeastern  state. 
The  suppliers — manufacturers,  film  jiro- 
ducers  and  distributors — were  also  well 
represented. 

The  "serious"  part  of  the  meeting  began 
on  Saturday  morning,  February  1,  Dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  growing 
market  for  audio-visual  items  in  homes 
During  the  morning  session,  following  an 
address  of  welcome  by  Dr,  M,  D.  Collins, 
Georgia  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
there  were  reports  on  the  status  and  fu 
ture  prospects  of  audio-visual  education 
from  each  of  the  Soutlieastern  states, 
Bernie  Cousino,  NAVED  President,  pre- 
sented a  check  list  to  aid  each  member  in 
planning  his  business.  Dennis  Williams, 
sales  manager  for  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica Films,  spoke  on  the  topic  "The  Bal- 
ance Between  Salesmanship  and  Manage- 
ment." 

The  afternoon  session  was  a  2^-hour 
open  forum,  conducted  by  Wells  Alexan- 
der of  Atlanta,  Ga.  NAVED's  well-known 
stop  light  was  used  to  control  the  dis- 
cussion which  became  heated  in  spots. 
The  problems  of  both  dealers  and  their 
suppliers  were  discussed,  and  each  came 
away  witli  a  better  understanding  of  the 
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other's  problems  and  a  new  resolve  to 
work  together  to  give  better  service  to  the 
consumer. 

This  first  regional  NAVED  meeting 
was  originally  planned  as  an  experiment 
to  determine  the  extend  of  need  for  re- 
gional meetings.  The  outstanding  success 
of  the  "experiment''  has  prompted  the 
NAVED  officials  to  go  ahead  with  the 
planni]ig  of  other  regional  meetings,  such 
as  the  Eastern  regional  meeting,  held  at 
the  Senator  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
Jersey,  on  March  3,  194/,  during  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  .Administrators.  The  Western 
regional  meeting  is  being  planned  by 
Merriman  Holtz  of  Portland,  Ore.,  to 
take  place  either  at  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Erancisco,  probably  during  April.  A  Mid- 
western meeting  will  also  be  arranged  as 
soon  as  possible.  Further  details  about 
anv  of  these  meetings  may  be  obtained 
from  NAVED,  431  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  5. 

8mm,  16mm  for  Television  at 
SMPE  Chicago  Meet 

The  latest  developments  in  the  filming 
and  use  of  8mm  and  16mm  motion  pic- 
tures for  television  will  be  presented  at 
the  6Ist  Semi-annual  Convention  of  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers,  to 
be  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  in  Chicago, 
April   21    to   25   inclusive. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  tech- 
nical papers  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  narrow  film  motion  pictures,  including 
television  and  other  applications,  and  all 
phases  of  studio  and  stage  techniques  ap- 
I)licable  to  both  the  narrow  films  and 
television,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Loren  L.  Ryder,  President  of  SMPE. 

The  coming  convention  will  be  the 
first  in  several  years  to  be  held  by  the 
society  in  Chicago,  a  midway  point  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  and  East  Coast 
centers  of  the  motion  picture  industry,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  William  C.  Kunz- 
niann,  convention  vice  president,  and  a 
record-breaking  attendance  is  expected. 
Past  conventions  of  SMPE  have  been 
held  either  in  New  York  or  in  Holly- 
wood. 

The  convention  will  open  with  a  "get- 
together"  luncheon  in  the  Gold  Coast 
Room  at  the  Drake  on  Monday,  .'\pril  21, 
beginning  at  12:30  P.M.  The  society's 
61st  semi-annual  banquet  will  be  held  in 
the  Gold  Coast  Room  Wednesday  night. 
.April  23.  beginning  at  8  P.  M.  Technical 
sessions  arc  tentatively  scheduled  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  Tuesday 
morning  and  afternoon.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
Friday  morning  and  afternoon. 

Two  New  Offices  for 
Ideal  Pictures 

Bertram  Willoughby,  President  of  Ideal 
Pictures  Corporation,  announces  several 
important  personnel  additions  to  the  Ideal 
Pictures   Corporation : 

Miss  Evelyn  Baker,  formerly  with  Edu- 
cational    Screen,    will    have    charge    of 


Ideal's  Indianapolis  office,  whicli  is  pres- 
ently to  be  opened. 

Mr.  Scott  B.  Hillam,  formerly  of 
Ross  I'ederal.  will  have  charge  of  Ideal's 
new   Salt   Lake  City  office. 

Mr.  Paul  I-'oght.  formerly  Regional 
Director  of  Young  America  Films,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  National  Educational 
Director.  He  will  commence  his  duties 
March   1st. 


Equipment 


New  Projector  Stand 

\ictor  .Animatograiih,  Davenport,  Iowa 
announces  a  new  projector  stand  of  a 
clean  modern  design  finished  in  gray 
enamel.  The  top  shelf  accommodates  the 
projector  at  a  height  affording  over-head 
projection.  Gone  are  the  days  of  head- 
obstructed  screens,  hazardous  makeshift 
tables,  and  laboriously  raised  projector 
stands.  Top  shelf  accommodates  the  pro- 
jector; second  shelf  holds  the  reels,  record 
player,  microphone,  or  film  servicing 
equipment.  The  bottom  shelf  provides 
storage  for  the  speaker  when  it  is  not  in 
use. 


Rocket  Cameras 

"Not  in  operating  condition,  but  rea- 
sonably intact."  Such  was  the  U.  S. 
Navy's  official  description  of  two  Bell 
&  Howell  16mm  magazine-load  motion 
picture  cameras  which  recently  soared 
102  miles  above  the  earth  in  the  tail 
of  a  V-2  rocket.  Having  weathered  the 
3fi00-mile-per-hour  trip  into  the  ether, 
the  cameras  also  survived  their  102- 
niile  drop  to  the  New  Mexico  desert, 
and  brought  down  with  them  pictures 
made  from  a  heiglit  of  40  miles,  or  more 
than   200,000   feet! 

Eight  Bell  &  Howell  cameras  made 
the  perilous  ascent — and  equally  hazar- 
dous descent — with  the  huge  missile, 
which  covered  a  distance  of  over  200 
miles  in  10  minutes.  The  two  cameras 
amidship,  set  to  run  for  consecutive  two- 
minute  intervals  at  16  frames  per  second, 
were  not  recovered.  The  remaining  three 
pairs,  timed  similarly  for  consecutive 
operation,  were  mounted  in  the  tail  as- 
sembly of  the  rocket,  and  were  set  to 
operate  at  16,  32,  and  64  frames  per  sec- 
ond, respectively.  Five  of  the  latter 
six  cameras  were  located  subsequently 
where  they  had  struck  the  earth  with 
great  force,  and  it  was  from  these  that 
the   useable   exposed    film   was   removed. 


Make  Language  Instruction  more 
effective  with 


ySuND^RIBER 


TRADE    MARK 


Electronic  Disc 
Recorder 


OoundScriber  rocord.s  every 
.shade  of  infleetion,  every  nuance 
of  diction,  iritli  ab.solide  accvracy. 
SoiindScrihcr  ha.s  been  proved 
to  be  an  extremely  effective  aid 
to  les.son  planning,  drill  and 
testin<j. 

SoundScriber  will  multiply 
the  effectivene.s.s  and  .scope  of 
your  live-voice  instruction  to 
larger  groups  of  students — and 
increase  their  coniprehen.sion  by 
testing  them  with  their  own 
recordetl  di.scs. 

A  word,  a  sentence,  or  a 
phrase  can  be  instantly  repeated 


when  using  SoundScriber — 
as  often  as  necessary. 

SoundScriber  di.scs  are  made 
of  thin,  unbreakable  plastic  and 
cost  only  a  few  cents  each.  Units 
are  light  in  weight,  are  readily 
jwrtable  and  easy  to  operate. 
SoundScriber  is  low  in  first  cost 
and  low  in  operating  cost. 

Write  for  comi)lete  informa- 
tion on  the  ways  in  which 
SoundScriber  is  being  used  by 
leading  educational  institutions. 


The  SOUNDSCRIBER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  ES-7,  New  Haven  4,  Connecticut 

t^AME— DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL- 


-ADDRESS. 
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ADAPT  YOUR   CAMERA  FOR 
KODACHROME 

A\Uti  the  amiiz.iiii  Ksseiikay  Color  I-'ilm  Adapter 
(Datented)  yoti  can  enjoy  the  thrill  o^  color  oic- 
Mtres  in  the  popular  Bantam  (828)  picture  size. 
Kir  consists  of  maslv  and  film  spool  extension 
to  fit  ArKoflex,  Ttolleiflex.  Rolleicord,  Super 
Ikonla  1!  and  HX.  Ikoflex.  Korelll-Iteflex.  Alti- 
flex,  \\"rtrin  Reflex.  Speedex.  Surwr  Siiort  Dollv. 
Kodak  Duo  020.  Exacta  and  o'lier  120  and  127 
S'Ze    cameras. 

Price       «•«  7c      Plus    80c 
Earfi         ^1, /»       Excise     Tax 
At    Better    Dealers    Everywhere 
Mfd.     by     BURKE     &     JAMES,      Inc. 

Fit  to     bupplies     since      1897 
321   So.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago  4,   III. 


New  Master  Model 
Kodasllde  Projector 

A  new  slide  projector  for  2x2  trans- 
parencies was  previewed  recently  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  at  the  22nd 
Annual  Photographic  Trade  Show  of 
the  National  Photo  Dealers  and  Finishers 
Association  at   Cleveland. 

Known  as  the  Kodaslide  Projector, 
Master  model,  the  new  projector  was  in- 
troduced to  the  trade  as  a  part  of  the 
Kodak  exhibit  although  it  will  not  be 
available  commercially  for  a  period  of 
several   weeks. 

Suitable  for  uses  ranging  all  the  way 
from  home  to  theatrical  projection,  the 
Master  Model  is  supplied  with  a  1000- 
watt  projection  lamp  and  may  be  used 
with  any  of  four  other  lamps  of  from  300 
to  750  watts.  Five  projection  lenses  are 
available  for  use  with  it. 

Interchangeable  condenser  lenses  insure 
maximum  efficiency  with  whatever  type 
projection  lens  is  used.  Condenser  and 
projection  lenses  are  Lumenized — coated 
with  a  microscopically  thin  layer  of  mag- 
nesium fluoride  to  reduce  internal  re- 
flection and  increase  light  transmission. 
The  most  efficient  type  heat-absorbing 
glass  available  is  employed  in  this  optical 
svstem. 


Kodaslide  Projector 

In  addition  to  the  heat-absorbing  glass, 
pressurized  air  helps  guard  transparencies 
against  excessive  heat.  The  fan  is  de- 
signed to  send  three  separate  blasts  of 
air  past  the  lamp,  the  condenser  system', 
and  the  slide  itself.  The  slide  carrier  and 
film  gate  are  so  designed  that  the  blast 
of  air  directed  at  the  slide  passes  botli 
sides   of  the   transparency. 


Made  of  die-cast  akiminum  and  at- 
tractively finished  in  two  shades  of  gray, 
the  Master  Model  is  extremely  simple  to 
operate.  The  lens  focusing  is  controlled 
by  turning  the  barrel  and  a  single  knob 
controls  the  tilting  mechanism.  A  carry- 
ing case  is  provided  with  the  projector. 

Raising  Cane  for  Good  Pictures 

.\  unique  camera  steadying  device,  (lie 
.'\mbol  Kanepod,  is  now  available  to 
movie  and  still  jihotographcrs.  This  ac- 
cessory, a  combination  walking  stick  and 
camera  support,  was  developed  especially 
for  photographers  faced  with  the  decision 
of  taking  a  heavy  tripod  along  on  trips 
or  setting  it  up  in  places  where  crowded 
conditions  forbid  the  spreading  of  tri- 
pod legs,  as  at  outdoor  activities. 


Kanepod 

The  Kanepod,  made  of  light-weight, 
yet  sturdy,  aluminum  alloy,  can  le 
carried  by  its  strong  buckskin  loop  or 
used  as  a  wtalkiing  cajie.  Its  threaded  screw 
top  will  fit  all  standard  tripod  sockets 
and,  when  not  in  use,  it  is  covered  with 
an  aluminum  crackle-finislied  cap,  thus 
being  converted  back  into  a  sturdy  walk- 
ing stick.  The  bottom  of  the  unit  is  fitted 
with  a  solid  rubber  foot  for  firm  stand. 
The  Kanepod  measures  36"  when  closed, 
S  ffet  8"  when  fully  extended.  It  is 
available  at  all  photo  shops  or  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  The  .American 
Bolex  Company.  Inc.,  521  Fifth  .\vem.e, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Bell  &  Howell  Announces 
"Picture  Master"  8mm  Projector 

Bell  &  Howell's  brand  new  Picture 
Master  8mm  projector  embodies  features 
never  previously  offered  to  movie  ama- 
teurs. Tests  have  proven  the  new  inodel 
to  be  unequalled  in  the  8mm  field  for 
picture  brilliance,  it  is  claimed.  Appearing 
in  the  Picture  Master  for  the  first  time 
in  any  movie  projector  is  a  base-up  pro- 
jection lamp.  This  design,  it  is  claimed, 
results  in  maximum  lasting  brilliance.  "A 
blackening  deposit  is  formed  during  the 
operation  of  any  tungsten  lamp."  explains 
B&H,  "and  in  the  base-up  design,  this 
substance  is  carried  upward,  out  of  the 
l.cam,    j-.cforc    i.ti:-;    ..-.osi..i!.     i  bus    tiic 


side  walls  remain  clear  for  the  life  of  the 
lamp,  and  the  full  power  of  Picture  Mas- 
ter's illumination  always  reaches  the 
screen.".  Further,  B&H  states,  the  base  of 
the  lamp  remains  even  cooler  during 
operation  than  that  of  the  readily-re- 
placable  lamp  of  present  Filnio  projectors. 

The  Filrno  Picture  Master  comes  com- 
plete with  10-ft.  cord,  400-ft.  reel,  stream- 
lined carrying  case,  and  choice  of  750- 
watt  or  500-watt  baseup  lamp.  For  further 
information  concerning  this  revolutionary 
home-movie  projector,  write  to  Bell  & 
Howell  Company,  7100  McCormick  Rd.. 
Chicago  45,   Illinois. 

"Premier-20"  IsAmpro's 
Latest  1 6mm.  Sound  Projector 

.\  new  sound-on-film  16mm.  projector, 
is  announced  by  .-Xnipro  Corporation  of 
Chicago,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Preci- 
sion Equipment  Corporation  of  New 
York.  It  is  the  "Premier-20",  heralded  as 
the  finest  sound-on-film  projector  em- 
ploying an  incandescent  lamp  as  a  light 
source  to  come  from  ,\mpro. 

One  of  the  exclusive  new  features 
singled  out  for  particular  emphasis  is  the 
iiczi.'  Szving-oitt  Gale.  It  permits  easy  in- 
spection and  cleaning  of  aperture  plate 
and  pressure  shoe  without  disturbing  the 
focus  of  the  projection  lens.  Other  con- 
venient Anipro  features  incorporated  in 
the  extremely  simplified  design  are: 
Long-wearing  roller  sprocket  shoe  as- 
sembly . .  .  opens  and  closes  automatically 


"Premier-20" 

with  the  film  gate  for  easy,  quick  thread- 
ing .  .  .  also  can  be  operated  individually 
without  disturbing  the  film  g?te  .  .  .  quick- 
centering  tilting  control  knob  .  .  .  fast 
automatic   rewind. 

Ampro  "Premier-20"  is  equipped  for 
both  silent  and  sound  film  speeds,  still 
picture  and  reverse  operation,  coated 
super  2-inch  Fl.  6  lens,  brilliant  illumina- 
tion with  standard  prefocused  lamps,  up 
to   and    including    1000    watts.    Complete 
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unit  includes  projector,  speaker,  lens, 
lam])s,  1600  ft.  reel  and  standard  acces- 
sories. New  luggage  type  projector  case 
and  speaker  case  are  also  supplied.  For 
other  specifications,  see  your  local  Anipro 
dealer  or  write  .'Knijiro  Corporation,  2835 
\.  Western  .Avenue.  Chicago  18,  Illinois. 

Victor  16mm.  Model  "60" 

Hailed  as  a  great  improvement  in  the 
design,  performance  and  economy  of 
U)mm  sound  motion  picture  projectors, 
the  new  Victor  Model  "60"  has  been  an- 
nounced by  S.  G.  Rose,  president  of  the 
Victor  .Animatograph  Corporation,  Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

"We  are  especially  proud  to  .innounce 
this  projector",  commented  Mr.  Rose, 
"because  we  are  able  to  offer  greater 
value  in  a  16mm  sound  projector  with 
many  mechanical  refinements  at  a  price 
which  is  only  a  three  ])cr  cent  increase 
over  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  fed- 
eral decontrol  of  the  photographic  indus- 
try." 

The  new  projector  which  Mr.  Rose  an- 
nounced is  housed  in  streamlined,  alumi- 
num cases  and  contains  many  meclianical 
improvements  which  are  the  result  of  36 
years  of  precision  engineering  by  Victor. 
This  machine  is  a  multiple-pur])ose  unit 
for  use  with  either  sound  or  silent  film 
and  includes  jacks  for  use  with  a  record 
player  or  as  a  public  address  system.  It 
includes  reverse  operation  and  has  the 
advantage  of  still   picture  projection. 

.-Xmong  the  many  new  features  is  the 
Instantilt — a  device  which  centers  the  pic- 
ture on  the  screen  at  the  touch  of  a 
finger.  Replacing  the  outdated  knurled 
knob,  this  unique  improvement  utilizes  a 
counter-balance  which  causes  the  front 
of  the  projector  to  rise  merely  by  "pinch- 
ing"  a   conveniently-placed   lever. 

.Another  outstanding  improvement  is  tlie 
new  Duotrol.  This  provides  sejiarate  con- 
trols for  both  bass  and  treble  tones  which 
permits  emphasizing  of  high  and  low 
fre<|uencies  independently  of  each  other, 
riiis  produces  full  harmonic  values  of 
sound  and  is  instantly  noticeable  in  music 
of  extremely  high   and   low  pitch. 

Of  interest  to  all  users  will  be  the  new 
Clutch-Controlled  Rewind.  This  feature 
permits  fast,  safe,  convenient  rewinding 
of  film  without  the  need  for  shifting  belts 
or  reels.  Still  another  new  feature  is  a 
leveling  device  which  compensates  for 
uneven  projection  surfaces. 

Compact  and  portable  as  today's  lug- 
gage, the  Model  "60"  retains  the  many 
features  of  former  Victor  16mni  sound 
projectors:  safety  film  trip,  180-degree 
swing-out  lens  mount,  exclusive  framing 
screw  adjustment,  spira-draft  lamphouse 
and  duo-flexo  pawls.  The  use  of  either 
750  or  1000  watt  projection  lamps  is  op- 
tional. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Expands 

Ol)ening  of  a  manufacturing  plant  at 
Wellsville,  X.  V.,  and  arrangements  to 
purchase  the  modern,  four-story  Navy 
i>uilding    on    Champeney    Terrace    were 


Victor   Model  "60" 


aimounced  today  by  Bausch  &  Lomb  Op- 
tical Company  as  part  of  the  firm's 
$6,000,000  plant  cxi)ansion  and  equipment 
modernization    program. 

"During  the  past  several  monlhs,''  M. 
Herbert  Kisenhart,  president,  said,  "hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
new  and  improved  optical  machinery  has 
been   purchased.    In   addition,   many   new 


manufacturing  processes  have  been  de- 
veloped and  installed  by  our  research, 
engineering,  and  manufacturing  divisions 
to  help  meet  mounting  demands  for  hun- 
dreds of  ophthalmic  products  and  opti- 
cal  instruments." 

Much  of  the  new  manufacturing  equip- 
ment has  been  installed  in  the  firm's  glass 
])lant,   lens  division,  and   Navy   Building. 
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Church-Craft  Hible  Slides 

increase  DVBS  Attendance 

•  Intensify  interest  in  your  DVBS  classes  by  usinjj 
dynamic  natural-color  slides  depicting  stirring  storie^ 
from  the  Bible.  Over  .300  Bible  slides  comprising  45 
complete  stories,  and  more  than  100  hymnslides  in 
simple  color  now   available. 


Writf  fiottr 

dftUpr  for  a 

VREE  lint  of 

Church-Craft  Bible 

tlideK  and  hymiuilidet 

i}i  natural  rotor 


Contact    Your    Dealer    NOW 

Prompt  action  will  assure  vou  of  obtaining  a  full 
set  of  these  powerful  teaching  aids  for  your  visual 
library  and  this  simimers  DVBS.  ,MI  ChunhCrafl 
slides  are  2x2  inches  in  protective  Glass  Binders. 
Bible  slides.  60  cents  each;  Hymnslides,  50  cents 
each. 
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Television  Launched  in  St.  Louis 

KSD-TV,  operated  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  is  credited  with  being  the 
first  completely  iiostwar  television  station 
to  go  into  operation  on  a  regular  schedule, 
launching  its  first  week's  schedule  with 
21  hours  of  varied  programs.  To  accom- 
plish this  feat,  station  officials  flew  much 
of  the  critical  equiinnent  including  RCA 
Image  Orthicon  television  cameras  from 
the  RCA  Victor  plant  at  Camden.  N.  J. 
to  St.  Louis  by  private  plane.  Skilled 
television  veterans  from  Chicago  were 
recruited  to  aid  the  station  in  setting  up 
its  program. 

Public  response  to  television  in  St. 
Louis  was  enthusiastic.  Many  thousands 
flocked  to  the  stores  which  had  placed 
television  sets  on  sale.  Daytime  programs 
were  presented  throughout  the  first  week, 
permitting  dealers  to  demonstrate  the  sets 
to  customers  during  business  hours.  Pro- 
grams included  sporting  events,  fashions, 
dramatic  presentations,  news,  motion  pic- 
tures, commercials,  quizzes  and  other  au- 
dience participation  shows,  and  man-on- 
the-street  interviews.  Sponsors  using 
KSD-TV  during  its  first  week  on  the  air 
included  the  Union  Electric  Company  of 
Missouri,  the  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  Dazey  Mfg. 
Co.,  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.,  St.  Louis  Inde- 
pendent Packing  Co.,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

Television  images  broadcast  by  KSD- 
TV  were  rated  by  experts  as  the  best 
yet  achieved.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  incorporation  of  many  warborn  and 
postwar  television  equipment  develop- 
ments. The  Station  operates  two  super- 
sensitive RCA  Image  Orthicon  television 
cameras,  making  unnecessary  the  ex- 
tremely brilliant  lighting  ordinarily  re- 
quired for  television  subjects. 

Following  the  pattern  of  distribution 
worked  out  in  St.  Louis,  Washington,  and 
elsewhere,  RCA  Victor  introduced  its 
receivers  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  at  a 
two-day  dealers  meeting  at  the  Ambas- 
sador Hotel.  To  demonstrate  the  receivers, 
special  broadcasts  were  made  by  Para- 
mount Pictures  television  station  KTL.^. 

Television  Newsreel  Pact 

A  television  newsreel  deal,  the  first  of 
its  kind,  in  Hollywood,  has  been  worked 
out  between  Don  Lee's  experimental  sta- 
tion, W6XAO  and  .Ansco.  The  arrange- 
ment calls  for  the  latter  to  process  reels 
shot  by  a  special  Lee  crew  and  time  al- 
lowed runs  from  five  to  48  hours,  de- 
pending  on   circumstances   and   material. 

A  special  crew  is  being  set  up  by  Don 
Lee  which  will  cover  public  events  and 
record  them  on  silent  16-mm.  film.  Stuff 
will  then  be  rushed  to  Ansco  for  handling 
and  on  delivery  telecasted  on  the  sta- 
tion's regularly  scheduled  Monday  night 
program. 


Photovision  Denrionstrated 

"A  new  invention,  called  photovision, 
whereby  pictures  and  sound  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  point  to  another 
over  a  light  beam  insttad  of  radio  waves 
was  demonstrated  in  New  York  recently 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  by  Dr.  T.  T.  Goldsmith, 
director  of  research,  .Allen  B.  DuMont 
Laboratories.  Inc." 


Slidefilnis 
and  Slides 


m  POPULAR  SCIENCE  PUBLISH- 
ING CO.,  35.?  Fourth  .\vc..  X.  Y.  C.  10 
has  produced  a  World  lh-icndshi[>  Kit  for 
use  in  the  middle  grades.  The  kit  is  made 
up  of  five  .15mm  Teach-O-Filmstrips  in 
color ;  four  unbreakable  \'inylite  Teach- 
O-Disc  recordings  of  the  19  songs,  and 
Irving  Caesar's  widely  praised  book,  Siiiij 
A  Song  of  Fric)idslnl>.  The  entire  kit  is 
based    on    songwriter    Caesar's    popular 


book.  This  book,  Sing  a  Song  of  Friend- 
ship, consists  of  19  songs,  inspired  by  the 
United  Nations  and  based  on  the  simple 
ideals  of  human  rights.  Included  are  such 
provocative  titles  as  "Thomas  JefTerski," 
"Let's  Make  the  World  of  Tomorrow 
Today,"  "Song  of  the  (lOod  Neighbor," 
and  "I  Know  a  Friendly  City."  If  de- 
sired, the  units  of  the  kit  may  be  pur- 
chased  separately. 

■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC., 

18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17  have  re- 
leased a  set  of  20  colored  l"'x.l."  slides 
known  as  U.  S.  Econoviic  Geography 
Map  Slides.  Each  slide  shows  a  different 
economic  resource  and  indicates  the  main 
areas    in   the    United    States    where   that 


particular  resource  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  maps  are  based  on  the 
latest  statistical  information  supplied  by 
government  agencies.  Titles  of  individual 
slides  are  Wheat.  Corn.  Cotton.  Sngar. 
Potatoes.  Tobacco.  Prnit,  Forests,  Dairy 
Products,  Hogs,  Beef  Cattle.  Sheep.  Iron 
Ore.  Coal,  Petroleum.  Mineral  Deposits, 
iraler  Pon'cr.  Navigable  Watenvays. 
Raihi'ays,  and  Air  Routes. 

■  VISUAL  SCIENCES,  Suffern  N 
Y.  olTer  a  35mm,  50  frame  slidefilm, 
called  Microbiology.  This  slidefilm  will 
solve  at  least  one  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems in  health  and  biology  courses.  Diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  laboratory  work  in 
microbiology  is  shown  as  well  as  the 
methods  used  by  the  bacteriologist  in  his 
fight  to  control  disease.  This  film  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  actual  laboratory  work 
with  i)athogenic  organisms.  Topics  cov- 
ered include :  preparation  of  sterile  media, 
isolating  a  single  bacterium,  growing  or- 
ganisms in  quantity,  methods  of  counting 
bacteria,  utilization  of  growth  character- 
istics in  the  identification  of  micro-organ- 
isms, special  staining  procedures,  micro- 
scopic examinations,  bacteriostatic  potency 
of  penicillin. 

■  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL 
EDUCATION,  INC.  100  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago  has  released  a  new  kind 
of  visual  aid  for  teaching. 

Geometry   in   Third   Dimension 

Three-dimensional  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry 2"x2"  slide  vectographs  are  designed 
to  promote  quicker  learning  and  firmer, 
more  permanent  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  descriptive  geometry.  The 
creation  of  such  a  three-dimensional  slide 
set  as  this  is  a  welcome  step  in  the  ready 
adoption  of  the  latest  scientific  develop- 
ments. Projected  on  a  metallic  screen 
with  any  standard  l"y.2"  slide  projector 
and  viewed  through  simple  Polaroid  -inew- 
ing  spectacles,  the  three-dimensional  qual- 
ity of  the  picture  is  so  realistic  that  stu- 
dents feel  they  are  looking  directly  at  a 
precise  wire  model  placed  in  front  of  the 
screen.  Perpendicular  planes,  which  in 
conventional  diagrams  are  indicated  con- 
fusingly by  lines  crossing  at  an  angle  all 
in  one  plane  of  the  diagram,  appear  i)er- 
pendicular  and  clearly  separated  in  siiace. 
The  arcs  subtended  by  angles  between 
planes  are  immediately  apparent.  Since 
all  relationships  of  lines  and  angles  are 
obvious,  the  understanding  of  the  student 
is  quickened  and  teaching  time  shortened 
Each  S.V.E.  Descriptive  Geometry  2"xZ'' 
slide  vectograph  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: a  title;  a  clear  concise  statement 
of  the  princii)le  involved ;  a  two  dimen- 
sional view  of  the  student's  drawing  paper 
placed  beside  a  three-dimensional  view  of 
the  projection  planes  involved  grouped 
around  the  object  in  space.  The  device  of 
placing  the  two-  and  three-dimensional 
views  side  by  side  on  the  slide  enables  the 
student  to  see  plainly  how  the  planes  in 
the  three-dimensional  view  unfold  to  pro- 
duce the  two-dimensional  view  shown 
Thus  he  can  follow  on  his  drawing  paper 
the  exact  relation  to  the  space  model. 
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The  S.V.E.  Dcscri/>tive  Geometry  slide 
vectographs  were  drawn  by  one  of  the 
foremost  people  in  this  art,  John  T.  Rule, 
S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  and 
Descriptive  Geometry,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Section  of  Graphics  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Teclmology.  Tlie  Slide  Vecto- 
graph  set  is  closely  correlated  with  the 
authoritative  new  book,  "Descriptive 
Geometry,"  (Prentice  Hall.  1946)  by  Earl 
F.  Watts,  S.B.  and  John  T.  Rule,  S.P.., 
both  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Each  of  the  figures  included 
in  tlic  V'ectograph  set  appears  on  a  flat 
figure  in  this  book.  The  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.  will  forward  a  descrip- 
tive price  list  upon  request. 


Transcriptions 
and  Recordings 


■  RCA  VICTOR,  Camden,  N.  J.  has 
released  an  album  of  red  seal  records  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  musical  score  of  the 
David  O.  Selznick  Technicolor  motion 
picture.  Duel  in  the  Sun.  Very  seldom 
has  a  company  devoted  a  complete  album 
to  a  film  score.  The  concert  version  was 
recorded  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  .Arthur  Fiedler 
Those  interested  in  the  film  and  in  the 
scoring  of  a  motion  picture  will  find  this 
album   very   valuable. 

Victor    Basic    Record    Library 

The  Educational  Department  of  RCA 
Victor  has  announced  a  new  Basic  Record 
Library  for  Elementary  Schools.  The 
new  library  consists  of  21  albums,  all  but 
one  of  which  contains  four  10-inch  rec- 
ords. These  are  all  newly  recorded,  es- 
pecially for  school  use.  Each  album  in- 
cludes extensive  teaching  notes,  covering 
the  selections  contained  witliin  that  album 
and  suggested  school  activities.  .'Ml  the 
records  are  of  non-breakable  plastic.  This 
particular  material  gives  excellent  re- 
production with  a  very  low  surface  noise. 
(In  order  to  maintain  this  high  quality 
of  rei)roduction,  this  reviewer  suggests 
that  teachers  play  such  records  oidy  on 
modern  electric  record  players  in  good 
condition. ) 

The  f'ducational  I)ci)artment  of  RCA 
Victor  has  pioneered  in  music  appreci- 
ation in  the  schools  since  1911.  The 
present  series  represents  a  culmination 
of  the  experiences  of  the  comi)any  in  this 
field.  These  recordings  were  in  produc- 
tion for  two  years  and  show  very  clearly 
the  results  of  careful  research  and  the 
expert  performance  of  the  musicians.  The 
Library  of  Congress  was  consulted  for 
original  interpretations  of  many  of  the 
folk  songs  included   in  the  collection. 

The  repertoire,  which  totals  370  com- 
positions, and  their  recommended  grade 
levels  have  been  selected  by  two  outstand- 
ing authorities  in  the  field  of  music  edu- 
cation— Miss  Lilla  Belle  Pitts,  Professor 
of  Music  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 


University,  and  Miss  Gladys  Tipton,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Music  Education, 
Illinois  State  University,  both  of  whom 
have  spent  many  years  in  developing 
acceptable  techniques  for  the  use  of  re- 
cordings  in   the  classroom. 

Teaching  needs  are  met  in  such  activi- 
ties as  listening,  rhythms,  singing,  toy 
bands,  Christmas,  singing  games.  Indians, 
and  other  such  topics.  Outstanding  re- 
cording artists  were  engaged  to  make 
these  albums.  Instrumental  music  was 
performed  by  the  RCA  Victor  Orchestra, 
which  in  actuality  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

The  "Notes  for  Teachers"  prepared  by 
Misses  Pitts  and  Tipton  discuss  such 
subjects  as   (1)  the  music;    (2)   listening 


for  orchestral  instruments  :  strings,  wood- 
winds,  trumpets,  bells;  (3)  listening  for 
mood:  (4)  listening  for  tonal  patterns; 
(5)  listening  for  rhythmic  patterns;  (6) 
listening   for   form. 

The  contents  of  Volume  VI  in  the 
"Basic  Rhythms  Program  for  the  Upper 
Grades"  includes  the  following  selections : 

(1)  Shepherd's  Hey — arr.  Grainger; 
Country   Gardens — arr.    Grainger 

(2)  March — Love  for  Three  Oranges 
— Prokofieff ;  March  of  Pilgrims  from 
Harold  in  Italy — Berlioz ;  Processions  of 
the  Sardar.  Caucasian  Sketches — Ippoli- 
tov-Ivanofif. 

(3)  La  Ccarine.  Mazurka — Ganne; 
Spanish  Serenade — Bizet 

(4)  The  Juba  Dance,  hi  the  Bottoms — 
Dett ;   From   the  Canebrake — S.  Gardner 


Current  Film  News 


■  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS,  INC.,  165  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York  19,  i)resent  the  first  of  their  "pre- 
planned" teaching  films  for  the  school 
curricula,  dealing  witli : 

The  Duties  of  a  Secretary  (21  min.) 
— portraying  the  work  day  of  a  secretary 
and  the  importance  of  her  job  in  a  busi- 
ness organization.  The  "do's"  and 
"dont's"  of  office  procedure  are  illustrated 
as  the  film  follows  a  recent  secretarial 
course  graduate  through  the  first  few 
days  of  her  first  job. 

■  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA  FILMS  INC.,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  include  among  their 
most  recent  productions : 

The  Mailman  (1  reel  and  10  niin.) — 
aimed  esijecially  towards  primary  grade 
pupils  to  show  them  how  the  United 
States  post  office  system  operates.  The 
film  follows  both  a  city  and  a  rural  mail- 
man on  their  rounds,  explaining  how 
postmen  sort  mail  and  deliver  it  and  em- 
phasizing the  social  responsibilities  of 
Uncle  Sam's  letter  carriers.  Aside  from 
teaching  such  facts  as  the  importance  of 
mail  in  our  lives,  duties  of  the  mailmen 
and  variety  of  materials  that  come  through 
the  mail,  the  picture  affords  primary 
pupils  rich  lessons  in  increasing  their 
vocabularies  and  is  arranged  to  encourage 
special  projects.  It  can  be  used  also  in 
elementary  grades  in  the  study  of  social 
living  and  the  communication  arts.  Dr. 
Paul  R.  Hanna,  Stanford  University,  col- 
laborated on  its  production. 

Atomic  Energy  (1  reel) — describing 
by  graphic  animation  how  nuclear  syn- 
thesis, nuclear  fission  and  the  atomic 
bomb's  chain  reaction  are  accomplished. 
Designed  primarily  for  high  school  science 
courses,  the  motion  picture  was  also  pro- 
duced so  that  it  will  be  meaningful  to 
general  audiences  as  well.  Every  effort 
was  taken  to  make  it  absolutely  authentic 
and  accurate,  and  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
nation's  leading  scientists  concerning 
atomic  structure  and  reaction  was  drawn 
upon. 


■  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chica- 
go  II   announce  three  new  films: 

Air  in  Action  (I  reel,  color  or  black 
and  white) — the  fundamentals  in  aero- 
dynamics presented  in  an  interesting 
and  logical  way.  for  use  with  general 
science  or  physics  classes.  Simple  ex- 
periments and  animations  explain  the 
physical  laws.  A  wind  tunnel  se- 
quence, produced  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  is  shown. 

The  Mighty  Columbia  River  (1  reel, 
color  or  black  and  white) — the  impor- 
tance and  vitality  of  the  largest  river 
flowing  into  the  Pacific  from  .-Xmeri- 
ca's  West  Coast.  The  great  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  are 
shown,  and  their  importance  in  the 
production  of  hydro-electric  power  is 
indicated.  Ocean-going  vessels  can 
navigate  90  miles  up  stream,  and 
fishermen  find  the  river  an  important 
source  of   fish   for   the   world. 

Improve  Your  Reading  (1  reel,  color 
or  l)lack  and  white) — suggestions  for 
improving  the  rate  and  comprehension 
of  reading.  Topics  treated  include 
eye  perception  span,  reading  too  rapid- 
ly for  comprehension,  reading  with 
fingers,  with  lip  movement,  and  simi- 
lar problems.  It  is  intended  for  use 
in  the  up|)er  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate grade  as  well  as  for  teacher 
training. 

■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC., 

18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  have  made 
another  teaching  film  for  elementary 
school  science  classes  on  : 

What  Makes  Day  and  Night  (Va 
reel) — designed  to  demonstrate  and  teach 
the  reasons  for  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night.  It  is  specifically  correlated  with 
the  science  program  for  Grades  3  and  4. 
Using  a  globe  and  a  flashlight,  father 
shows  his  children  where  the  sun  goes  at 
night,  and  why  the  sun  can  only  shine  on 
one-half  of  the  earth  at  a  time. 
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I!VTERI>fATIORfAL 
FILM  BUREAU,  INC. 

announces  the  release  of 

Purchase 
Price 

THE  GREAT  CIRCLE  (14  min.)....$37.50 

An  elementary  film  on  global 
aviation.  Recommended  for  all 
kinds  of  international  pro- 
prams.   Rental  $2.00. 

NEAR  HOME  (25  min.)  $56.25 

On  good  teaching.  Study  of 
one's  comnmnity.  Importance 
of  field  trip  activities.  Rental 
$3.00. 

THE  STORY  OF  MONEY  (Umln.)  $37.50 

.•\  film  for  elementary  eco- 
nomics and  social  studies 
classes.    Rental    $2.00. 

ENGLrSH  INNS  (9  min.)  $22.00 

Growth  and  development.  Cor- 
relates with  English  literature 
and    history.    Rental    $1.00. 

Order  From  Your 

Nearesf  Dealer  or  Film  Library 

or  write 

IBfTERlVATIO.^AL 
FILM  BUREAU,  IIVC. 


84    East    Randolph    St. 


Chicago,    III. 


■  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC., 
Bell  &  Howell  Filmo.sound  Library, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  an- 
nounces the  acquisition  of  the  following 
two  subjects : 

Annapolis  Salutes  the  Navy  (9 
min. )— a  glimpse  into  the  past  by  means 
of  a  tour  through  three  historic  shrines— 
the  old  State  House,  Carroll  House,  and 
Hammond-Harwood  House— and  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
where  tribute  is  paid  to  some  of  its  great 
heroes. 

The  Spirit  of  Democracy  (9  min.) — 
a  tour  through  historic  Monticello, 
"Shrine  of  American  Democracy"  and 
home  of  Thomas  JeflFerson. 

■  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE has  distributed  copies  of 
the  first  film  to  cooperating  film  li- 
braries; distribution  of  the  second 
film  is  handled  by  Forest  Service  re- 
gional  offices: 

Feeding  Farm  Animals  (16  min.)— 
a  carefully  prc|)art(l  mixture  of  in- 
formation and  entertainment  designed 
to  give  basic  facts  on  feeding  and 
to  stimulate  the  desire  of  farmers  to 
learn  more  from  bulletins,  magazines, 
and  books.  The  six  classes  of  nutrients 
are  described  by  the  old  farmer:  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  proteins,  vitamins,  min- 
erals, and   water. 

Richer  Range  Rewards  (3.3  min., 
color) — |)ractical  advice  on  the  im- 
provement   of    a    run-down   range.      A 

western  cattleman  goes  to  the  Jordana 


Experimental  Range  near  Las  Cruccs, 
New  Mexico  seeking  help.  The  direc- 
tor tells  him  the  importance  of  (1) 
grazing  only  when  the  range  is  ready 
for  use,  (2)  stocking  only  the  num- 
ber of  animals  for  which  there  is  abun- 
dant grass,  and  (3)  distributing  the 
cattle  so  that  the  range  is  grazed  uni- 
formly. 

■  FILMS     INCORPORATED,     330 

W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  have  released 
three  new  motion  pictures  based  on  New 
Testament  texts.  The  subjects  of  these 
films,  the  first  of  a  series  of  religious 
films  now  in  production,  are  "The  Na- 
tivity," "The  Parable  of  the  Sower"  and 
"The  Woman  of  Samaria."  Each  runs 
approximately  20   minutes. 

■  CASTLE  FILMS,  Division  of  Ihiit- 
cd  World  Films.  Inc.,  .TO  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20.  provi'les  a  new  and 
timely  music  reel  with  three  well-known 
Easter  carols  sung  by  a  mixed  choir  and 
accompanied  by  an  organist.  The  carols 
are.  "Welcome  Happy  Morning,"  "Jesus 
Christ  Is  Risen,"  and  "Come  Ye  Faithful, 
Raise  the  Strain."  The  words  of  the 
carols  are  superimposed  on  the  scenes  so 
that  audiences  may  sing  with  the  choir. 
Available  only  in  16mm  sound  from 
photographic  dealers. 

Other  new  releases  from  Castle  Films 
Division  are : 

Woody  Woodpecker,  Lantz's  famous 
cartoon  character,  in  a  series  of  three 
cartoons :  "The  Screwdriver,"  "The 
Cracked  Nut,"  and  "Knock.  Knock." 

Sport  Thrillers  of  the  Year — cover- 
ing sucli  events  as  Golden  Gloves  tourna- 
ment, championship  motorcycle  marathon, 
Hambletonian  trotting  race.  Grand  Na- 
tional Steeplechase,  Indianapolis  auto 
race,  etc. 

■  ACADEMIC  FILM  COMPANY, 
newly  re-organizcd  by  Milton  Salzburg 
and  Harold  Baumstone,  former  heads  of 
Pictorial  Films,  with  offices  at  1450 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  has  started 
its  film  distribution  program  with  the 
release  of  "Strange  .As  It  Seems."  a  series 
of  eight  16mm  one  reelers  in  sound,  based 
on  John  Hi.x's  newspaper  feature  of  the 
same  name.  The  scries  offers  eight  dra- 
matic excursions  into  the  by-ways  of  re- 
corded history,  where  strange  oddities 
lure  the  researcher.  Individual  titles  .-ire : 

50  Year  Barter — concerning  our  ne- 
gotiations with  Denmark  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Virgin   Islands. 

Lafayette,  Champion  of  Liberty — 
presents  new  insight  into  celebrated  story. 

Mark  Twain — liow  Halley's  Comet 
signalized  both  liis  birth  and  death. 

Silver  Threads — story  of  the  tragic 
life  of  the  coinposer  of  "Silver  Threads 
.'\mong   the   (iold." 

Gold  and  Man — man's  (|uest  of  the 
king   of  metals. 

Emperor  Norton — story  of  the  harm- 
less San  Francisco  madman  who  "ruled" 
.America  for  23  years. 

Little  Jack  Horner — the  actual  role 
in  liistory  of  the  nursery-rhyme  character. 

Star  Gazers — story  of  (iaiileo,  phis 
visits  to  observatories. 


■  UNITED     SPECIALISTS,     INC., 

Pawling,  New  York,  have  complete<l  their 
series  of  three  dog  training  films  based  on 
the  book  "Training  You  to  Train  Your 
Dog"  bv  Blanche  Saunders.  This  most 
recent  film  carries  the  engaging  title : 

Puppy  Trouble  (20  min.)  color — a 
record  of  the  expert  training  of  a  puppy 
between  the  ages  of  nine  weeks  and  seven 
months.  Lowell  Thomas  is  the  narrator 
and  Helen  Hayes'  voice  speaks  for  Jim- 
niie,  the  star  of  the  film,  whose  adolescent 
problems  are  solved  through  jirojier 
training. 

.According  to  the  producer.  Miss  Louise 
Branch,  a  dog  can  be  a  teacher  as  well  as 
man's  best  friend.  By  patiently  handling 
an  exuberant  puppy,  a  person  learns  not 
only  how  to  cope  with  the  personality  of 
the  dog,  but  also  loarns  fundamentals  of 
human  behavior.  This  tlieory  carries  over 
into  the   field  of  psychology. 

.Additional  films  of  this  type  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  cats  and  a  series  on 
the  judging  standards  of  different  breeds 
of  dogs,  are  plannel. 

■  A.  F.  FILMS,  INC.,  1600  Broadway. 
New  York  19,  have  prepared  for  national 
distribution  : 

The  Passing  Hours — a  film  dealing 
with  the  invention  of  clocks  and  mankind's 
attempts  to  beat  time.  F^xplained  are  the 
various  devices  man  has  invented  to  keep 
track  of  time  while  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempting to  keep  time  in  check.  The  film 
will  be  available  in  16mm  with  luiglisli 
and  French  narration. 

■  AIR  AGE  EDUCATION  RE- 
SEARCH,  80  K.  42  St..  New  York  17 
lists   tor   sale: 

Geography  from  the  Air — a  color 
film  produced  in  coojicration  with  the 
Air  Transport  Command  of  the  I'nited 
States,  under  the  supervision  of  Ned 
L.  Reglein.  formerly  of  the  .Army 
.Air  Forces  First  Motion  Picture  Unit. 
The  film  shows  the  scope  of  postwar 
aviation  and  its  effects  on  commerce 
and  international  relations.  The  change 
in  geographical  aspects  also  is  em- 
])hasized. 

■  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  Grapliic 
Services  Section,  4800  I'-orbes  St.. 
Pittsburgh    13,    Pa.   offers   for  free  dis- 

trilnition : 

How  to  Braze  Aluminum  (7  min.)  — 
process  of  joining  thin  aluminum  sec- 
tions. 

How  to  Weld  Aluminum — Torch 
Welding  (17  min.) — the  behavior  of 
aluminum  under  the  welder's  torch, 
showing  in  detail  the  progressive  steps 
necessary  to  make  a  good  torch  weld. 

How  to  Weld  Aluminum  —  Arc 
Welding  (  U)  min.) — use  of  the  metal 
arc,  carbon  arc.  and  atomic  hydrogen 
processes. 

How  to  Weld  Aluminum  —  Resis- 
tance Welding  (12  min.) — fabrication 
of  aluminum  parts  under  heat  and  pres- 
sure. Through  animation,  the  princi- 
ple of  two  types  of  spot-welding  ma- 
chines are  explained.  (1)  alternating 
current  a>'d  (2)  condenser  stored  ener- 
gy- 
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■  BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Xew  York  20.  have  issued  two  new  16inm 
releases : 

General  Election  (2  reels) — tracing 
the  mechanics  of  an  election  in  Britain 
from  its  inception  to  its  final  conclusion. 
The  campaign,  meetings  and  what  actually 
happens  on  Polling  Day — the  methods  of 
voting,  precautions  for  secrecy,  counting 
of  votes  and  final  declaration  of  the  result 
— are  all  shown  in  detail.  The  film  high- 
lights various  sections  of  the  public  being 
coa.xed  and  cajoled  into  voting  for  the 
right  man. 

The  Story  of  Omolo  (1  reel)— fol- 
lows a  Bantu  family  on  their  trip  to  Bu- 
kura,  Kenya,  and  their  life  at  the 
.Agricultural  Center  which  the  British 
government  has  set  up  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  practical  farming  to  these  people. 
Entire  families  settle  down  on  one  of  the 
small  holdings  which  is  allotted  to  them 
for  the  two  year  period.  This  free  training 
benefits  whole  tribes  for,  when  the  new 
farmers  return  to  their  village  they  pass 
on  their  knowledge  and  thus  raise  the 
level  of  community  life. 

■  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  BU- 
REAU, 84  E.  Randolph  St..  Chicago  1 
has  exclusive  sales  rights  on  the 
I'rench  documentary  film; 

Letter  from  Paris  (19  niin.,  English 
or  French) — changes  in  Paris  since 
the  days  before  the  War.  The  sounds 
of  the  city  are  different  with  cars  and 
busses  somewhat  displaced  by  bicycles 
and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  Metro 
or  subway  is  more  crowded.  There 
are  lines  of  people  in  front  of  food 
shops.  The  Latin  Quarter  still  buzzes 
will  intellectual  life.  Factories  are 
working,  turning  out  new  cars,  and 
the  flea  market,  in  which  second  hand 
treasures  of  all  kinds  can  be  found, 
flourishes.  American  soldiers,  in  from 
(jermany  on  three-day  passes,  look  up 
the  renown  night  clubs  of  Place  Pi- 
galle.  Produced  by  Les  Actualities 
Francaises  of  Paris  in  1946. 

■  ADMIRAL      PICTURES      INC., 

11561  Ventura  Blvd.,  North  Holly- 
wood, Cal.,  announce  their  recently 
completed  film: 

Christ  Is  Bom — 2  reels,  16nini  color 
and  sound — a  non-denominational  film 
telling  the  dramatic  biblical  story  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  His  first  three 
years  in  the  Holy  Land.  Portrayed  are 
the  plotting  of  Herod,  the  Journey  of 
the  Three  Wise  Men,  and  Mary  and 
Joseph's  flight  into  Egypt.  A  musical 
score  played  by  a  50-piece  orchestra 
and  sung  by  a  choral  group  of  30 
forms  the  background  to  the  narration. 

■  VPI  AGRICULTURAL  EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE,  BlacksburK.  \a. 
(for  \'irginia  bookings)  and  AGRI- 
CULTURAL RELATIONS  DEPT., 
TVA,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  are  distribu- 
ting the   following: 

Building  a  New  Dominion  (17  min., 
color) — produced  jointly  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  Extension  Service 
and   the   Tennessee   Valley   Authority. 


M  FILMS  OF  THE  NATIONS, 
Inc.,  18  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  have 
acquired  the  distribution  of  the  16mm 
non-theatrical  sound  version  of  the  post- 
war documentary : 

Seeds  of  Destiny — produced  by  the 
U.  S.  .Army  Signal  Corps  for  the  United 
States  War  Department  upon  the  request 
of  UNRR.A.  It  is  a  graphic,  stark  and 
moving  story  of  the  famine,  upheaval  and 
disease  which  haunt  children  abroad  fol- 
lowing the  war.  The  film  asks  how  can 
those  more  fortunate  stand  by  and  let 
innocent  children  sufTer  and  starve.  It 
prophecies  that  if  no  relief  and  medical 
care  for  these  men  and  women  of  the  fu- 
ture are  found,  there  can  be  a  third  world 
war. 

Fiction  Features 

H  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC., 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20  has 
added  to  its   Filmosound   Library: 

Lady  on  a  Train  (94  min.) — Deanna, 
an  avid  reader  of  mystery  stories,  sees 
a  murder  committed  as  she  is  arriv- 
ing in  New  York  on  a  train.  When 
the  police,  believing  the  death  was 
accidental,     refuse     to    listen    to    her 


story,  she  enlists  the  aid  of  a  popu- 
lar mystery  story  writer,  and  together 
they  track  down  the  murderer.  (Dean- 
na Durbin,  Ralph  Bellamy,  Dan  Dur- 
yea.) 

The  Strange  Affair  of  Uncle  Harry 
(80  min.) — a  baffling  murder  mystery 
with  an  obscure  but  surprising  ending. 
.Middle-aged  bachelor,  who  is  a  textile 
designer,  finds  his  chance  for  normal 
life  and  belated  romance  frustrated  by 
hyper-possessive  .  and  hypochondriac 
sister.  Chilling  suspense  maintained 
to  the  very  end.  (Ella  Raines  and 
("icorge   Sanders.) 

H  COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES 
CORPORATION,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
Xew  York  19,  have  acquired  16mm  dis- 
tribution rights  to : 

You  Bring  the  Ducks  (2  reels) — a 
Hal  Roach  comedy,  released  by  a  major 
company,  starring  Irvin  S.  Cobb  as  a 
lover  of  outdoor  life,  especially  duck 
hunting,  and  Benny  Baker  who  does  not 
share  his  taste  for  the  outdoors.  Benny 
accompanies  Cobb  on  a  duck  hunting  ex- 
1  edition  and  proceeds  to  make  life  miser- 
able for   him. 

The  Oregon  Trail — a  thrilling  serial 
in  15  episodes,  starring  Johnny  Mack 
Brown  and   Fuzzy   Knight. 


12  New  HOPAIONGS 

for  7947 

Starring  —  Wm.  Boyd, 
"Gabby"  Hayes 
Russell  Hayden 

*  1— The  Frontiersmen 

*  2— In  Old  Mexico 

*  3— law  Of  The  Pampas 
4— Stagecoach  War 
5— Pride  Of  The  West 
6— Silver  On  The  Sage 
7— Sante  Fe  Marshal 
8— Renegade  Trail 
9— The  Showdown 

10— Hidden  Gold 
11— Range  War 
12— Sunset  Trail 


The  Hopalong  Cassidy  West- 
erns formerly  released  in  35- 
nnm.  by  Paramount  are  the 
top  pictures  in  the  field. 

On  /year  lease  to  libraries, 
with  replacements  of  entire 
prints  when  required  at  actual 
laboratory  cost. 


*T/iese  are  SPECIALS  and  should 
be  rented  at  $17.50  each 

ASTOR  PICTURES 
CORP. 

130    West    46th    St..    N.    Y.    19.    N.    Y. 
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FILMS 

Association   FilniN 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 

19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Aator    Pictures    Corporation 

130  W.  46th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(Se**  ^''ve»^'J^ement  on  pase  179) 
Bailey    Film    Service 

P.   O.   Box   2528,   Hollywood   28,  Cal. 
404  N.  Goodwin  Ave.,  Urbana,  111. 
Bmy  Studios,  Inc. 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New   York   19 
Bronxvllle   Film    Center 

23   Palmer  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
(Sec  advertisement  on  pa?e  168* 
Castle  Films,  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York   20. 
(See  advertisemeTit  on  paee  167) 
Catholic  Movies 

220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
1409    79th   St.,   North    Bergen,    N.    J. 
Collins  Motion  Picture  Service 
502^4  &  BOB  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore    2,    Md. 
Community    Movies 

1436    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,    W.    Va. 

Coronet    Instmctional    Films 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  129) 
DeVry    School    Films 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  paKe  138) 
ISastln    Pictures    Co. 
Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  165) 
Eastman   Kodak   Stores,   Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

20  N.   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  135) 
Films,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

64    Bast   Lake    St.,    Chicago,    111. 

314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film    Building,    Cleveland,   Ohio 
Gallasher  Film  Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
General    Films,    Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
Hoffberfr    Productions,    Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Horizon    Films,    Inc. 

232  W.   14th  St.,  New  York   11,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  168) 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  B.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
Institutional   Cinema   Service,  Inc. 

1560   Broadway,   New    York    19,   N.   Y. 
International    Film    Bureau 

84  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  178) 
International  Film  Foundation,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  163) 
Knowledee    Builders 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Kuns   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319    Vine    St.,    Philadelphia    7,    Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Lewis    Film    Service 

1145  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita  5,  Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  170) 
Locke    Film    Library 

120  W.  Lovell  St.,  Kalamazoo  9,  Mich. 
Moduli's    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
National   Film    Service 

14   Qlenwood   Ave.,   Raleigh,   N.    C. 

309   E.  Main  St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
O'Conlon   Films 

822  Penfield  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Official    Films,    Inc. 

26   W.    45th   St.,   New   York    19,   N.   Y. 
Photoart   Visual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Pictorial   Films,   Inc. 

R.K.O.  Building,  Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  137) 


Post    Pictures    Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
The   Princeton   Film   Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Slmmel-Meservey 

9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  161) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  160) 
Svrank's    Motion    Pictures 

620  N.  Skinner  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  168) 
Vocational    Guidance    Films,    Inc. 

2718    Beaver   Ave.,    Des   Moines,    la. 
Williams,   Brown    and    Farle,    Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
VounK   America    Films,   Inc. 

18   B.   41st,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  169) 
Art  Zelller  Audio-Visual  Aids 

868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The    Ajupro    Corporation 

2839   N.   Western   Ave.,   Chicago   18 
(See  advertisement  on  page  131) 
Bell    &    Howell    Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Calhoun    Company 

101   Marietta  St.,  NW,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1110V4  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Collins   Motion   Picture   Service 
502%  &  506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Community    Movies 

1426   W.   Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,    W.    Va. 
Comprehensive   Service   Company 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
neVry    Corporation 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicago    14,   III. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  138) 
Eastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Galiaeher   Film    Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
General    Films,    Ltd. 

1534    13th   Ave.,   Regina,   Sask. 

156   King  St.,  W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
Hirsch   &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes    Projector    Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  170) 
Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth  St.,  Chicago   5,   111. 
KuuK   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,   Philadelphia  7,   Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Mo^ulFs    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Nateo,    Inc. 

505  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago  12 
(See  advertisement  on  page  134) 
Photoart    Visual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Educational    Dept.,   Camden,   N.    J. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  133) 
Raike    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cai 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 
S.    O.    S.   cinema    Supply    Corp. 

449   W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   18,  N.  Y. 
Southern   Visual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  160) 
Victor  Animato^raph  Corp. 

Davenport,   Iowa 
(See    advertisement    on    inside    front    cover) 
Visual    Education    Incorporated 

12th   at   Lamar,   Austin,   Tex. 

602   N.  St.   Paul,   Dallas   1,   Tex. 

1012  Jennings  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  2,  Tex 

3905   S.    Main,    Houston    4,    Tex. 
^Villlams,  Brown  and  Enrle,  Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa 
Art    Xelller   Audiu-VlsnnI   Aids 

868   Broad   St.,    Newark,  N.   J. 

RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

Undlti   Corporntion   of   Amerlcn 

lOdiK'ational    r>ept..   Camden,  N.   J. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  1331 


The    Sonndscrlber    Corporation 

New   Haven    4,   Conn. 

( See   advertisement   on    page    171) 
Trnining:    AldSt    Inc. 

7414  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Cal 
(See   advertisement   on    page    167) 

SCREENS 

Fryan    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hirsch    &    Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal 
MoKnill*s    Inc. 

6S    W.    48   St.,   New   York    19,   N.   Y. 
IVational    Film    Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See    advertisement    on    outside    back    cover) 
Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn 
(See  advertisement  on  page  160) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa 

SLIDEFILMS 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 
(See    advertisement   on    outside    back    cover) 
Visual    Sciences,  Suffern,   New   York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  170) 
Williams,    Brown    and    Earle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Tonng    America    Films    Inc. 

18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  169) 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Clnirch-Cruft    I'iotures 

St.  Louis   3,  Mo. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  175) 
Hirsch   &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal 
Klein    &    Goodman 

18   S.   10th  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Slldecraft   Company 

257  Audley  St.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Society    for    Visual    Education,    Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio  St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4] 

Ideal    Pictures    Corp. 

28   E.   Eighth  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
Keystone    View    Co. 

Meadville,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  132) 
Radio-Mat    Slide    Co.,   Inc. 

222    Oakridge   Blvd. 

Daytona    Beach,    Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  168) 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 

SLIDE.  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American  Optical   Co. 

Buftalo  15,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  130) 
Bansch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  159) 
Burke  &  James 

321   S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  174) 
('has.    Beseler    Company 

243  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  136) 
Comprehensive   Service  Co. 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
DeVry    Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  138) 
General   Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th   Ave.,   Regina,   Sask. 
156    King   St.,    W.    Toronto,   Ont. 
Hirsch  6t  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal 
Keystone   VIeiv    Co. 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  132) 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See   advertisement  on   outside  back   cover) 
Raike  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409    Harrison   St.,    Davenport,    la. 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn 
(See  advertisement  on  page  160) 
^Villiams,    Brown   and    Earle,    Inc. 
918   Chestnut   St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa 
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It's  new,  It's  better,  It's  modestly  priced 


VICTOR  16mni  SOUND  MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECTOR 


Unmatched  in  quality — unmatched  in  price,  the  neiv  Victor 
"60"  stands  alone  as  the  best  16mm  sound  motion 
picture  value  in  the  industry  today.  Victor's  modest 
price  is  possible  because  of  volume  production 
required  to  meet  the  popular  demand.  Victor's  quality  is 
the  result  of  36  years  of  precision  engineering. 


VICTOR    ADIIMATOGRAPH    CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  CURTI55-WRIGHT  CORPORATION 

Home  Office  and  Factory:  Davenport,  Iowa 

New  York       •       Chicago 

Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

MAKERS     OF     MOVIE     EQUIPMENT     SINCE      1910 
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FIRST   ON    YOUR    LIST    OF    NEW    EDUCATIONAL    FILMS: 


THE    FORUM    EDITION    release 


D  ATOMIC     POWER 

D  THE     NEW     FRANCE 

D  TOMORROWS     MEXICO 

D  THE     PHILIPPINE     REPUBLIC 

O  THE     PACIFIC     COAST 

n  GREECE 

D  MUSIC     IN     AMERICA 

D  PALESTINE 

D  AIRWAYS    OF    THE     FUTURE 

D  BRITAIN     AND     HER     EMPIRE 


This  unique  motion  picture,  made 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Government,  brings  to  your 
screen  the  great  atomic  scientists 
of  our  time— Einstein,  Meitner, 
Urey,  Conant,  and  many  others. 
It  explains  the  nature  of  atomic 
energy,  traces  man's  knowledge  of 
it  in  dramatic  scenes  of  the  early 
laboratory  experiments  .  .  .  the 
Bomb  itself .  .  .  the  facts  of  atomic 
power,  and  its  meaning  now  and 
for  the  future. 


You  can  lease  this  March  of  Time 
Forum  Edition  Film  now.  And  there 
are  28  other  outstanding  March  of 
Time  releases  especially  prepared 
in  16  mm.  for  forum  and  classroom 
study  and  discussion.  Check  below 
the  titles  not  already  included  in 
your  film  library — and  order  them 
now  from  your  local  film  library  or 
write  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 
Address:  The  March  of  Time,  369 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


D  ITALY 

D  AMERICANS    ALL 

P  THE     NATIONS    CAPITAL 

D  IRELAND 

D  CHINA 

D  NEW     ENGLAND 

D  RUSSIA    AT    WAR 

n  MEN     OF     MEDICINE 

D  LIFE    WITH     BABY 

D  FRENCH   CAMPAIGN 


D  SWEDEN 

O  THE     NEW     SOUTH 

n  NEW    WAYS     IN     FARMING 

O  INDIA 

a  TEXAS 

D  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Q  PORTUGAL 

n  CANADA 

D  BRAZIL 
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NEW  16  MM   SOUND 

MOTION 
PICTURES 

IN   COLOR 

to- 


ACADEMY 

Ji£tnA 


CIRCUS    PEOPLE 

An  interesting  film  for  primary 
grades,  depicting  beliind-thie- 
scenes  circus  activity.  Selection 
of  scenes  and  narration  are 
designed  to  develop  proper  at- 
titudes of  work  and  cooperation 
and  offer  stimulation  for  oral 
composition  and  foundation  for 
reading   readiness. 

CIRCUS   ANIMALS 

A  companion  picture  to  Circus 
People,  revealing,  in  natural 
color  Kodachrome,  fascinating 
circus  animals  —  their  care, 
training,  habits,  etc.  Authentic 
in  every  respect,  these  films 
were  produced  under  expert 
direction  and  keyed  to  fit 
the  requirements  of  lower 
grade  curricula. 

WATER    SUPPLY 

Designed  for  upper  grades  and 
Junior  High  Science  classes 
Dramatically  portrays,  through 
natural  scenes  and  animated 
diagrams,  the  source,  storage 
and  handling  of  water  by  nature 
and  man.  Collaborators;  James 
M.  Montgomery,  B.S.,  and 
Richard  Pomeroy,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
consultants  on  water  purification. 


ACADEMY  FILMS  are  produced  by  James  A.  Larsen,  who  has, 
for  many  years,  been  identified  with  the  creation  and  production 
of  high  quality  educational  films. 

Above  subjects  are  1-Reel  16  MM  Sound,  available  in  color  or 
black-and-white.  The  same  subject  material  is  also  offered  in 
35  MM  color  or  black-and-white  Filmstrip,  as  well  as  35  MM 
2x2  Slides  in  color  only.  Arrange  for  an  early  preview. 

Look  to  ACADEMY  for  onl/  the  Finest  in  Educational 
Motion   Pictures! 


ACADEMY    FILMS 


WEST       6  1  si 


LOS   ANGELES   44,   CALIFORNIA 


DEALERS  —  A  few  exclu- 
sive Academy  franchises 
open  to  progressive 
dealers.  Write  for  details. 


Educational  Screen 

School  for  Screen  Writers 

by  a  London  Film  Correspondent 

British  Producers  Launch  Training  Scheme 

FOUR  British  film  companies  recently  have  inaug- 
urated a  new  training  scheme  for  young  screen- 
writers to  give  them  the  chance  of  learning  their 
art  under  expert  supervision. 

The  selection  of  new  talent  in  the  case  of  film  actors 
and  actresses  has  been  comparatively  easy  for  the 
commercial  film  industry.  The  traditional  way  is  still 
that  of  talent  scouting  throughout  the  theaters  of  Eng- 
land. In  a  similar  way,  the  film  industry  all  over  the 
world  has  always  been  able  to  revert  to  stage  designers, 
musicians,  painters,  arid  architects,  for  recruiting  new 
blood  into  the  ranks  of  directors,  art  directors,  film 
musicians,  and  other  technicians. 

Most   Important   Problem 

Things  are  altogether  different  in  the  realm  of 
screenwriting.  And  yet,  here  lies  what  is  probably 
the  most  important  problem  in  the  progress  of  the 
cinema  as  an  art.  After  all,  a  film  is  as  good,  or  as 
had,  as  its  .scenario.  For  the  scenario  is  nothing  more 
than  the  score,  which  the  director  transforms  into 
visual  and  aural  reality.  Thus,  it  seems  all  the  more 
surprising  that  next  to  nothing  has  been  done  to  ex- 
plore methodically  and  to  foster  this  specific  talent 
among  young  writers. 

Now  however,  the  new  training  scheme  appears  as 
a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  film  writing.  Now 
the  potential  Shakespeare  of  the  cinema  may  find  his 
chance  of  self-realization  without  dependence  upon  hap- 
hazard circumstance.  It  is,  therefore,  an  invaluable 
advantage  for  the  students  that  the  first  year  of  their 
training,  for  example,  at  Pinevvood  Studios,  will  be 
devoted  to  intimate  contact  with  the  various  technical 
departments  of  the  studio.  A  film  is  not  the  work 
of  one  brain  or  one  pair  of  hands  but  rather  the  col- 
lective effort  of  many  brains  and  many  pairs  of  hands, 
each  highly  skilled  in  their  respective  crafts :  lighting, 
cutting,  editing,  camera  work,  sound  recording,  and 
similar  factors  which  constitute  the  final  materializa- 
tion of  his  script  into  terms  of  cinema. 
Teamed  as  Juniors 

Once  these  basic  points  have  been  mastered,  the 
trainees  will  for  the  rest  of  the  course  be  teamed  as 
jimiors  to  experienced  screen-writers.  They  will  learn 
about  the  construction  of  the  scenario  from  its  initial 
phase  as  a  synopsis  to  the  final  shooting  script.  They 
are  fortunate  in  that  the  four  production  units  con- 
cerned in  the  scheme  rank  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  They  are  the  Archers,  Cineguild,  Wessex,  and 
Individual    Pictures. 

Work  With  Masters  of  the  Cinema 

But  the  names  of  the  personalities  mean  more  than 
mere  names  of  companies.  The  students  will  have 
as  their  tutors  such  well-known  and  accomplished 
masters  as  Michael  Powell  and  Emeric  Pressburger. 
responsible  for  films  like  49th  Parallel,  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Colonel  Blimp,  One  of  Our  Aircraft  is  Miss- 

{Concludcd  on  page  232) 
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MODERN  EDUCATION 
MODERN  METHODS^ 


-^ii 


•  Alert  educators  are  pleased  by  the 
manner  in  which  audio-education  has 
added  impetus  to  student  instruction. 
Sound  teaching  —  by  the  RECORDIO 
Educator  —  is  rapidly  replacing  older, 
slower  forms  of  teaching.  Portable  and 
amazingly  versatile,  both  of  the 
RECORDIO  Educator  models  clip  hours 
from  heavy  schedules,  permit  fuller  utili- 
zation of  limited  school  time  and  add 
to  the  enjoyment  of  after-school  sports 
and  entertainment.  Ruggedly  built  for 
daily  knockabout  service,  either  of  the 
Educators  can  be  carried  from  classroom 
to  gym  to  auditorium  and 
function  as  auxiliary  Public 
Address  Systems  wherever 
needed.  It  will  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate this  time-saving, 
teacher-saving  educational  aid 
at  once.  Send  coupon  for 
name  of  nearest  distributor. 


by 


T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


MODEL  6B20 

0  Records  from  own  Radio 

or  Microphone. 
#  Crystal  Cutting  Head 
0  Crystal  Microphone. 
9  Public  Address  System. 
%  Low  Needle  Pressure. 


i|^^ 


coi'q: 


MODEL  6A20 

#  Dual-Speed. 

0  Automatic  Turntable 

Shutoff. 
0  Extension  Speaker  Jack 
9  Public  Address 

System.  ' 

%  Replaceable 

Needle  Cartridge 


115M 


RECORDING   INSTRUMENTS  FOR  HOME, 
COMMERCIAL  AND   PROFESSIONAL   USE 

m 


[WIICOX-GAY  CORPORATION     •      CHARIOTTE.   MICHIGAN 


WILCOX-GAY  CORPORATION 

Charlotte,  Michigan,  Dept.  KS 

YES  ...  I  would  like  further  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
RECORDIO  Educator  distributor.      No  obligation,  of  course. 


.  Position.. 


Stale 
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Educational  Screen 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR  COMPANY 

1813  ORCHARD  ST.         CHICAGO  14.  ILL 

Manufacturers   of    16mm    and    STmni    Sound-on-Film 
Proiectors  for  over  25  years  to  D3aler3  and  Users 


FCA  Constitution  Drafted  at 
Atlantic  City  Meeting 

MDRIL  than  50  jiersoiis  attended  the  March  4  meet- 
ing of  the  Fihn  C'onncil  of  America  during  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  con- 
ferences in  Atlantic  City  to  discuss  its  jjernianent  con- 
stitution and  to  complete  plans  for  its  permanent  es- 
tablishment. Each  of  the  seven  constituent  members 
of  the  Film  Council  of  .\merica  was  represented  at  the 
meeting:  American  Library  Association,  Visual  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers'  Council,  National  Association  of 
Visual  Education  Dealers.  Dejjartment  of  X'isual  In- 
struction of  the  National  Education  Association.  Na- 
tional University  Extension  Association.  Educational 
Film  Library  Association.  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film 
Association. 

The  major  business  of  the  evening  involved  the 
presentation  by  Paul  Howard  ( .\merican  Library  As- 
sociation )  of  the  proposed  constitution  for  the  Film 
Council  of  .America.  E.xtended  free  discussion  and 
revisions  of  the  document  were  made  and  followed  by 
tentative  unanimous  approval  by  the  voting  members 
[present.  Howard,  as  Chairman  of  the  Constitution 
Committee,  has  prepared  a  draft  of  the  constitution  as 
])assed  for  submission  to  the  menibershii)  of  the  seven 
i,:)nstitnent  organizations  for  final  ratification  after 
\.hich  tb.e  constitution  will  be  in  effect. 

Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  President  of  the  .American 
Council  on  Education,  presented  a  list  of  suggested 
candidates  for  nominatioti  as  members  of  the  FC.-\ 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  new  Trustee-Nominating 
Committee  was  ajipointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  FC.A.  .\n  effort  will  be  made  to  name  as  trustees 
si-x  individuals  from  among  those  who  held  active  mem- 
berships in  constituent  organizations  and  nine  individ- 
uals who  are  leaders  in  fields  such  as  business,  labor, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  the  professions.  .\s  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  they  will  represent  themselves 
as  individuals  rather  than  the  organizations  with  which 
they  are  associated. 

In  order  for  the  program  of  FCA  to  work  toward 
the  general  welfare  of  all  people,  it  was  written  into  the 
body  of  the  constitution  that  no  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  may  have  substantial  financial  interest  in 
any  audio-visual  media.  L'nder  the  new  constitution, 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  aflfairs  of  FCA 
will  be  ])laced  in  the  hands  of  the  P.oard  of  Trustees 
thus  selected. 

In  the  interim,  groups  throughout  the  country  are 
urged  to  form  local  film  councils  for  afi'iliation  with 
bX.A  under  i)rovisions  of  the  Constituent  .Agreement. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  manual,  "Speak- 
ing of  F'ilms,"  are  still  available  for  distribution  to  in- 
dividuals prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  such 
organizational  work.  Requests  for  cojiies  should  be 
adddessed  to  the  national  office  of  the  Film  Council 
of  .America,  Room  1228.  Manhattan  Building.  -K'.l 
South    Dearborn   Street.  Chicago   5,    Illinois. 
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TOWARD  THE  FUTURE 

by 
Paul  C.  Reed 


EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  is  looking  tow.ird 
the  future.  \Ve  know  that  the  future  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  in  education  will  far 
exceed  in  quantity  and  effectiveness  all  that  has  heen 
known  up  until  now.  We  recognize  the  important  part 
that  this  magazine  has  played  in  the  develoj^nent  of 
this  field  and  with  this  knowledge,  we  accept  with  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  the  obligations  that  we  have 
toward  the  future  development  of  this  field.  So  let's 
see  where  we  stand. 

First  of  all.  we  recognize 
that  progress  in  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  is  go- 
ing to  be  made  by  you—  our 
readers.  It  will  be  because 
of  what  you  think  about 
audio-visual  materials  and 
what  yon  do  about  them 
that  will  make  the  great 
diflference  in  the  future. 
Our  first  and  foremost  re- 
sponsibilities are  to  serv? 
you,  the  readers  of  EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN. 

Who  are  you?  Well,  we 
know  some  things  about 
you.  and  we  are  going  to 
know  more.  You  are  a  large 
and  rapidly  growing  group, 
and  although  your  interests 
are  in  some  ways  varied, 
you  have  one  thinp;-  in 
common.  You  believe  in 
the  power  of  the  motion 
picture,  the  record,  the 
projected  still  picture,  the 
radio  program,  and  other 
audio-visual  materials,  and 
you  want  to  know  more 
about  them  and  how  to  use 
them. 


An  Announcement 

BESINNING  with  ihis  issue,  Paul  C.  Reed  will 
serve  as  -^he  Acting  Editor  of  EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN.  For  many  years,  he  has  been  a  nnem- 
ber  of  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  and  more 
recenlly,  its  Chairman.  He  has  made  numer- 
ous contributions  lo  -I he  pages  of  the  SCREEN 
and  since  last  September  has  been  ihe  Associate 
Editor. 

Paul  Reed  will  bring  vo  EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN  a  rich  and  well-rounded  background  of 
experience  in  the  visual  and  radio  education 
field,  hie  was  Head  of  the  Educational  Division 
of  the  OVVI  Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures  and  was 
Visual  Aids  Specialist  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. He  has  taught  courses  in  several  uni- 
versities and  has  been  President  of  the  DVI,  con- 
tributing regularly  to  conference  programs  and 
to  the  periodic  literature  of  the  field.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Secretary 
of  t'-e  Educational  Film  Library  Association. 
While  serving  as  Acting  Editor  of  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SCREEN,  he  will  maintain  his  close  con- 
tact with  the  practical  problems  of  using  audio- 
visual materials  and  will  continue  as  Director  of 
Visual  ^r\6  Rad'o  Education  in  the  Rochester 
Public  Schools. — Edward  T.  Myers,  Associate 
Editor. 


You  are  school  administrators  and  school  teachers. 
^'ou  are  pastors  and  Sunday  School  teachers.  You  are 
students,  club  leaders,  and  community  workers,  'S'ou 
are  educators  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  that  word. 
You  are  the  leaders  and  the  future  leaders  of  people. 
not  only  in  schools,  but  in  churches,  club  rooms,  town 
halls,  and  wherever  people  meet  for  a  serious  purpf»se. 
And  you  believe  that  audio-\'isual  materials  can  help 
you  meet  your  responsibilities  to  your  groups  more 
elTectively. 

.Some  of  you  have  but  recently  discovered  the 
power  of  audio-visual  means  of  communication ;  others 
are  more  experienced.  No  one  has  all  the  answers.  In 
the  sharing  of  thoughts  and  exjierieiice.  all  can  grow. 
You  need  to  know  what  others  are  thinking  and  doing. 


What  new  materials  are  available  and  wmcli  one_^  are 
most  likely  to  suit  your  needs  ?  What  are  the  new 
developments  in  Atlanta  or  Portland  or  lort  Worth.' 
How  can  \ou  get  organized  in  your  community  so  that 
people  with  co;nn!on  interests  can  get  together  to  siiare 
experiences?  What  are  the  opinions  of  the  recogni,?ed 
leaders  in  the  field  about  teacher  training  problems, 
about  the  potential  place  of  television  as  learning  ex- 
perience for  a  group,  and  about  sponsored  films? 
What  are  the  others  thinking  and  doing? 

To  bring  you  the  best 
thinking,  the  most  practical 
cx])erience.  and  informarion 
of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments will  continue 
to  be  the  primarv  function 
of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN.  This  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  this 
wo  will  do  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  more  im- 
portant point  to  make  in 
stating  our  stand  as  we 
look  confidently  toward  the 
future.  We  know  that  if 
we  are  to  serve  you  well, 
we  must  serve  you  hon- 
estly and  truthfully.  We 
will  strive  constantly  to 
sort  out  the  sound  from 
the  unsound,  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  sincere 
and  the  insincere,  between 
the  deceitful  and  the  hon- 
est. To  find  and  bring  \ou 
the  truth  will  he  our  con- 
stant endeavor. 

This  is  a  stand  that  we 
take  positivel}-  and  confi- 
dently. It  is  simple,  direct. 
and  aimed  toward  you.  It 
is  attuned  to  today's  needs  and  is  in  complete  harnion\- 
with  the  traditions  of  service  that  this  magazine  estab- 
lished twenty-five  years  ago  and  has  steadfastly  main- 
tained. In  fact,  in  the  first  editorial  to  appear  on 
these  pages,  Nelson  Greene  wrote :  "The  purpose  of 
the  Educational  Screen  is  single  and  emphatic  .  .  .  to 
get  at  the  truth  about  visual  education  in  all  its  ])hases 
and  broadest  aspects  ...  to  supply  the  best  in  theor_\'. 
opinion,  and  ex])erience  ...  to  present  a  survey  of  really 
significant  visual  activities." 

In  fundamental  belief  and  ])m-pose.  we  have  not 
changed.  ^Vithin  this  framework  we  shall  be  subject 
to  constant  change  in  whatever  way  will  best  serve 
your  interests.  We  have  new  ideas ;  we  have  new  per- 
sonnel;  we  have  new  friends.  We  are  ready  not  only 
to  carry  on.  but  to  lead  on  toward  the  future. 
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Words,  phrases,  and  sentences  are  flashed  onto  the  screen  for  very  brief 
meaning  at  a  glance.  They  do  not  have  time  to  linger  over  each  word. 


exposures. 


Keystone    View    Company 

Students  attempt  to  recognize  the 


Improving  Adult  Reading 
Through  Visual  Aids 


Motion  pictures  and  short  exposure  apparatus 
are  valuable  tools  for  improving  adult  reading. 


THE  University  o£  Michigan  luis  offered  a  pre- 
term refresher  course  to  aid  the  re-adjustment 
of  veterans  upon  their  return  to  school.  In  this 
four-week  refresher  ])rogram  the  veterans  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  review  certain  content  subjects 
and  to  improve  their  reading  and  study  habits.  The 
work  in  reading  has  created  considerable  interest  and 
recently  provoked  the  following  notice  in  the  local 
paper : 

"Veterans  Attend  Movies  To  Improve 
Reading  Ability^'' 

"The  movies  in  this  case,  however,  are  a  series 
of  specially  prepared  "reading  films"  designed  to  in- 
crease reading  speed  and  the  ability  to  understand 
and  retain  w-hat  has  been  read.  The  reading  film, 
when  projected  on  a  screen,  flashes  words  and 
phrases  in  rapid-fire  order  forcing  the  reader  to 
move  his  eyes  quickly  along  a  line  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  though  he  were  reading  a  book.  Tests  help 
the  veteran  to  detect  any  weaknesses  he  may  have  in 
retaining  what  he  has  read. 

"The  reading  instruction  and  practice  is  a  part 
of  the  refresher  course  now  being  given  to  514 
veterans  at  the  University.  Also  popular  is  a  survey 
course  which  helps  brush  up  study  habits,  techniques 
of  preparing  for  examinations,  and  similar  problems 
confronting  the  student  returning  to  school  after 
service  in  the  armed  forces."' 


IRVING  H.  ANDERSON, 

Associate  Professor  of  Education, 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  in  moi^e  de- 
tail what  was  done  to  helj)  these  veterans  improve  their 
reading.  In  addition  to  the  movies,  the  Key.stone  Over- 
head Tachistoscope-  was   used   for  the  training.     Be- 


An  Overhead  pro- 
jector converted  to 
a  Tachistoscope  by 
means  of  a  Flash- 
meter  pla-ed  over 
the  lens.  The  in- 
structor may  set  the 
Flashmeter  for  the 
desired  length  of  ex- 
posure. This  is  a 
valuable  device  for 
teaching  quick  rec- 
ognition of  form,  be- 
ing especially  valu- 
able in  reading  and 
spelling. 


Keystone    View    Company 
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LIFE  phoUigraphy  by   Hernard  Hoffman,  Copyright  TIME,  Inc. 

The  eye  movements  of  this  reader  have  been  photographed 
by  a  special  camera.  He  is  a  poor  reader,  stopping  at  each 
word  and  actually  looking  back  several  times  at  the  longer 
words  such  as  "medicine"  and  "sufferings."  The  white  line 
is  a  tracing  of  his  eye  movements. 

cause  of  the  part  that  these  visual  methods  played,  it 
vk^as  felt  that  a  description  of  the  work  might  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  this  magazine.  The  program 
is  one  that  can  readily  be  employed  in  any  college  and 
in  the  senior  high-school. 

The  movies  referred  to  are  the  Harvard  Films  jar 
the  Improvement  of  Reading.^  These  films  are  an 
application  of  the  diiiferences  which  have  been  found  in 
the  eye-movements  of  good  and  poor  readers.  Good 
readers  require  fewer  fixations  to  navigate  a  line  than 
poor  readers,  they  make  fewer  regressions,  and  their 
pauses  are  briefer.  These  differences  immediately 
suggest  the  possibility  of  improving  reading  by  train- 
ing poor  readers  in  the  pattern  of  the  eye-movements 
of  the  good  reader.  The  Harvard  Films  were  de- 
signed with  that  in  mind.  Briefly,  what  these  films  do 
is  flash  the  material  a  phrase  at  a  time  across  the  line 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  a  good  reader. 

The  Keystone  Tachistoscope  is  another  application  of 
the  way  the  eyes  work  in  reading.  The  eyes  really  con- 
stitute a  small  tachistoscope  or  flash  apparatus.  By 
flashing  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  on  the  screen, 
the  Keystone  device  simulates  what  the  eyes  might  see 
in  a  single  fixation.  The  veterans  were  keenly  in- 
terested in  this  method,  for  the  same  technique  was 
employed  during  the  war  to  train  men  in  recognizing 
aircraft,  tanks,  and  ships. 

Orientation    Comes    First 
The  first  meeting  was  given  over  to  orientation  and 
the  administration  of  a  standardized  reading  achieve- 
ment test.     The  test  used  was  the  Michigan  Speed  of 


Reading  Test*  which  requires  only  seven  minutes  to 
administer  and  is  easily  scored  by  the  student  himself. 
After  the  papers  were  scored,  a  table  of  norms  was 
flashed  on  the  screen  by  means  of  an  opaque  projector 
and  each  student  had  an  opportunity  to  look  up  his 
score  to  see  how  he  compared  with  other  students  of 
his  classification.  The  idea  behind  this  procedure 
was  that,  if  a  student  discovered  that  his  performance 
was  low,  he  might  be  stimulated  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Eye    Movements   in    Reading 

The  second  meeting' was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  eye-movements  in  reading.  The  students  first  ob- 
served each  other's  eye-movements  by  means  of  the 
"peep-hole"  method.^  The  way  in  which  the  eye-move- 
ments of  good  and  poor  readers  differ  was  then  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  Plots  of  the  location  of  the 
fixations  of  good  and  poor  readers  make  excellent 
illustrative  material.  This  material  can  be  presented 
by  means  of  an  opaque  projector.  A  good  source  of 
pictures  is  Buswell's  monograph,  Hoiv  Adults  Read.^ 

The  demonstration  and  discussion  of  the  eye-move- 
ments was  followed  by  a  showing  of  a  sample  of  the 
Harvard  Reading  Films,  The  veterans  were  quick 
to  see  how  the  film  was  an  application  of  what  they 
had  just  learned  about  eye-movements.  Proceeding 
in  this  fashion  lends  authority  to  the  films  as  a  train- 
ing device  and  helps  the  students  understand  the  theory 
behind  the  films. 

The  keeping  of  records  and  progress  charts  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  conduct  of  remedial  work  in  read- 
ing. What  is  needed  for  this  purpose  is  a  series  of 
passages  of  equal  length  and  difficulty.  Strang's 
Study  Type  of  Reading  Exercises''  is  a  good  source 
of  such  material.  This  little  manual  consists  of  twenty 
chapters  dealing  with  diflferent  aspects  of  reading, 
Strang's  idea  is  to  interest  the  student  in  the  reading 
process  by  reading  about  reading.  The  chapters  in 
the  book  are  all  one  thousand  words  in  length  and  es- 
sentially of  the  same  difficulty. 

Near  the  close  of  the  second  meeting,  the  students 
read  the  first  chapter  in  Strang's  manual.  They 
all  read  it  together,  and,  as  each  student  finished,  he 
ascertained  his  reading  rate  by  glancing  quickly  at  the 
blackboard  where  rate  was  being  recorded  cumulative- 
ly in  words  per  minute  at- ten-second  intervals.  After 
reading  the  chapter,  the  students  answered  ten  mul- 
tiple-choice questions  on  the  content.  The  answer 
key  was  put  on  the  blackboard  and  they  scored  their 
own  papers.  Each  individual  plotted  his  speed  and 
accuracy  scores  on  a  graph  and  a  start  was  thus  made 
on  a  progress  chart. 

Remedial   Work    Begun  at  Third    Meeting 

The  remedial  work  proper  began  with  tlie  third 
meeting,  A  standard  agenda  for  every  training  session 
was  as  follows :  ( 1 )  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  quick 
recognition  drill  on  the  Keystone  Tachistoscope ;  (2) 
viewing  two  of  the  Harvard  Films ;  (3)  reading  the 
next  chapter  in  Strang's  manual;  and  (4)  bringing 
all  records  up-to-date. 

Comprehension  checks  consisting  of  ten  multiple- 
choice  questions  accompany  each  film.  One  of  these 
questions  concerns  the  main   idea,   five  deal   with  de- 
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tails,  two  with  words  defined  in  context,  and  two  wiih 
the  drawing  of  inferences  from  the  material  read.  The 
students  kept  a  record  of  the  individual  questions  missed 
on  each  film  test.  From  the  type  of  questions  which 
were  consistently  missed,  the  students  were  soon  able 
to  begin  detecting  individual  weaknesses. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  agenda,  something  new 
was  introduced  at  each  meeting  for  interest  and  variety. 
Films  were  used  for  many  of  these  exercises.  These 
films  were  of  the  Harvard  type  but  not  of  the  regular 
series. 

Digest   Test 

One  innovation  involved  the  use  of  films  for  exercises 
in  precise  reading.  The  students  were  told  that  they 
would  be  shown  a  film  the  content  of  which  could  be 
summarized  or  digested  in  twenty-five  words  or  less 
without  leaving  anything  essentia!  out.  Their  job,  after 
viewing  the  film,  was  to  prepare  this  digest.  Not 
more  than  twenty-five  words  were  allowed  and  noth- 
ing  essential    must   be   left   out.     The    instructor   had 


Keystone    View    Company 

A  teacher  is  using  the  Tachistoscope  to  increase  the  speed 
of  word  recognition. 

already  discovered  that  it  could  be  done.  He  then 
read  the  digest  he  had  previously  prepared  and  called 
on  students  who  had  said  the  same  thing  in  even 
fewer  words  to  read  their  digests.  Exercises  of  this 
type  are  useful  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  weak 
in  reading  for  the  main  idea. 

Exercises   in   Direct   Reading 

Another  variation  made  use  of  films  for  exercises 
in  directed  reading.  For  these  exercises,  the  following 
procedure  was  employed.  The  students  were  first 
given  two  questions  and  told  that  they  could  find  the 
answers  in  the  film.  After  the  film  was  shown,  the 
instructor  invited  someone  to  volunteer  the  correct 
answers  to  the  questions.  As  each  answer  was  sup- 
plied, he  called  for  a  show  of  hands  of  all  those  who 
had  obtained  the  same  answer.  For  questions  asked 
in  advance,  it  is  typical  for  almost  all  of  the  hands 
to  go  up.  The  instructor  then  asked  a  surprise  ques- 
tion, that  is,  one  which  had  not  been  asked  beforehand 
but  which  could  also  be  answered  from  the  film.  Some- 
one was  again  asked  to  provide  the  right  answer.  Here 
hardly  any  of  the  hands  go  up  when  the  instructor 
asks  how  many  obtained  the  same  answer.  The  ex- 
periment never  fails  and  is  a  neat  demonstration  of  the 


fact  that  it  helps  to  have  something  definite  in  mind 
while  reading  or  to  know  what  one  is  reading  for. 

Still  another  way  of  introducing  variation  was  to 
shut  oflf  the  projector  just  before  the  denouement  of  the 
story.  The  students'  task  was  to  complete  the  story 
or  supply  the  ending.  Exercises  of  this  sort  encourage 
the  students  to  anticipate  meaning.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  films  for  these  exercises.  Any  suitable  material 
will  do,  although  the  films  ofifer  a  quick  way  of  get- 
ting material  before  the  group. 

Sometimes  newspapers  were  brought  to  class  for 
exercises  in  skimming,  which  was  described  to  the 
students  as  the  type  of  reading  a  hound-dog  does.  An 
exercise  involving  the  theater  guide  or  directory  of  {.he 
newspaper  is  typical  of  what  was  done  here.  The 
students  were  told  that  they  were  going  "to  read  a 
race."  The  race  consi.sted  of  listing  the  names  of 
all  the  neighborhood  theaters  at  which  a  certain  movie 
was  playing.  When  a  student  had  found  all  the  nair.es, 
concerning  the  number  of  which  he  had  been  fore- 
warned, he  raised  his  hand.  The  instructor  called  the 
number  of  the  hands  raised  from  one  to  ten.  After 
the  tenth   hand  had  been  raised,   the   race  was  over, 

(^Concluded  on  page  199) 
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LIFE  photography  by  Bernard  HofTman.  CopyriBht  TIME.   Inc. 

The  Metron-O-Scope  with  its  three  shutters  attempts  to 
pace  the  reading  of  students  according  to  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  set  to  operate.  A  line  of  type  must  be  read  with 
three  fixations.  Picture  rolls  and  word  picture  rolls  may  be 
used  for  the  primary  child  as  an  introduction  to  reading. 
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Each  time  a  film  is  returned  to  the  film  library,  it  should 

be  inspected  on  the  rewind  for  damage;  i.e.,  scratches,  bad 

or  torn  sprocket  holes,  broken  splices,  and  loss  of  leader. 

Replace   leader  with   special   leader   stock. 


DEPARTMENTS  of  Visual  Instruction  are  be- 
ing organized  and  reorganized  in  school  systems 
all  over  the  country.  Thousands  of  new  films 
have  been  purchased  for  these  libraries.  What  kind  of 
care  are  these  new  films  receiving?  A  director  of  a  de- 
partment of  visual  aids  always  can  look  back  and  say, 
"If  only  I  had  known  more  about  the  proper  care  of 
films,  our  library  would  be  in  much  better  condition 
today." 

There  are  a  few  points  regarding  this  care  and 
maintenance  that  should  be  passed  on  to  those  recently 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  a  film  library. 
"Care"  begins  with  the  receipt  of  the  film  from  the 
producer  or  distributor.  This  new  film  should  be 
inspected  carefully  on  the  rewind  machine.  Many 
films  have  been  ruined  on  their  initial  run  through  the 
projector.  All  producers  are  anxious  to  replace  de- 
fective film  that  happened  to  escape  their  inspection. 
However,  no  producer  wants  to  be  blamed  for  shipping 
faulty  prints,  when  the  film  was  damaged  by  the  pur- 
chaser.    Warped  or  wavy  film  should  not  be  accepted. 

Following  the  inspection  on  the  rewind,  the  film 
should  be  projected  under  normal  conditions.  At  this 
point,  your  interest  should  be  directed  to  the  sound 
reproduction.  Your  question  should  be,  "Is  this  sound 
of  the  same  quality  as  I  heard  on  the  preview  print?" 

It  has  been  necessary  in  our  experience  to  return 
a  film  because  the  print  sent  to  us  was  pitched  so  low 
that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  much  of  the  com- 
mentary. This  fault  occurs  more  often  in  the  case 
of  color  film  than  with  black  and  white.  Another 
fault  that  occurs  but  rarely  is  to  have  the  film  jump 
out  of  frame  at  intervals — watch  for  this. 

At  least  ninety  percent  of  all  film  damage  occurs 
within  the  first  several  feet  and  at  the  end  of  the  film. 


The  Care  and 
Maintenance  of 
Motion  Picture 

Films 


ALBERT  J.  DOBIE, 

Executive  Assistant, 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Public  Schools 

The  damage  can  be  eliminated  to  a  large  degree  by  at- 
taching five  feet  of  white  cu.stomer's  leader  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  film,  and  two  feet  at  the  end.  This 
serves  several  purposes.  It  is  stronger  and  heavier 
than  film,  and  lends  itself  to  easy  and  accurate  thread- 
ing which  lessens  damage.  When  the  film  has  not  been 
properly  threaded  through  the  projector,  torn  sprocket 
holes  are  the  inevitable  result.  Ruined  leader  is  no 
catastrophe,  whereas,  ruined  film  is  not  only  an  un- 
neces.sary  expense,  but  results  also  in  temporary  loss  of 
the  title  or  opening  scenes  of  the  film,  until  replacement 
can  be  obtained. 

When  splicing  on  leader  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  film,  it  is  good  pr"ctice  to  match  dull  and  shiny 
sides  of  the  leader  and  film.  The  dull  side  makes  a 
better  surface  on  which  to  write  in  ink  the  title  of  the 
film,  the  word  START,  and  the  phrase,  "This  side 
out".  On  the  tail  strip,  substitute  the  word  END 
for  the  word  START. 

Neat  splicing  lengthens  the  life  of  the  film.  Yet 
most  splicing  is  very  poorly  done.  This  is  forcefully 
shown  by  inspecting  almost  any  old  film.  Warping, 
humping  and  an  excess  of  cement  can  be  found  at 
most  splices.  When  making  a  splice  be  sure  that  all 
emulsion  is  removed  from  the  lower  film  end.  Most 
splicers  have  a  scraping  device  for  removing  the  emul- 
sion. To  remove  it  more  easily  and  completely,  apply 
water  at  that  section  of  the  film  from  which  the  emul- 
sion is  to  be  removed.     Be  careful  to  moisten  merely 


Reel  and  can, 
showing  bu- 
rn i  d  i  f  y  i  n  g 
pad  at  the 
bottom.  East- 
man does  not 
recommend 
continuous 
humidifying. 


l-:e:i     &     H.  wol] 
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the  narrow  strip  of  the  fihii.  Excess  water  will  run 
beyond  the  desired  point  and  will  cause  the  emulsion 
to  flow  and  the  film  to  warp.  The  best  way  to  apply 
the  water  is  with  the  finger  tip  which  has  just  a  trace  of 
moisture  on  it.  Rub  the  moistened  finger  tip  across 
the  exposed  end,  and  scrape  film  clean  of  all  emulsion. 
Applying  the  water  with  a  brush  usually  deposits  too 


A  film  clean- 
er  attach- 
ment  such  as 
this  may  be 
pnrchased  for 
the  projector 
or  the  re- 
wind ;  how- 
ever, the  us- 
er may  run 
the  film 
through  a 
soft  cloth 
held  in  the 
hand.  In 
either  case, 
the  cloth  is 
m  o  i  s  tened 
with  a  film 
cleaner  such 
as  carbon  tet- 
rachloride. 


Bell    &    Howell 

much  water.  After  every  trace  of  emulsion  has  been 
removed,  apply  a  thin  coat  of  film  cement  to  the  cleaned 
end.  Complete  the  splice.  The  brush  applicator  should 
be  wiped  off  on  the  side  of  the  cement  bottle,  other- 
wise an  excess  of  cement  will  be  applied.  This  excess 
cement  will  ooze  out  at  the  edges,  warp  the  film,  and 
result  in  a  bulky,  messy-appearing  splice.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  wipe  ofif  with  a  clean  cloth  the  cement  that 
does  ooze  out.  Wipe  off  the  top  side  while  the  film 
is  still  in  the  splicer.  The  under  side  may  be  cleaned 
after  removing  the  film  from  the  splicer.  The  cement 
has  partially  hardened  but  can  be  rubbed  off  easily 
with  a  cloth. 

Do  not  use  old  cement.  Throw  it  away  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  thicken  and  becomes  cloudy  in  appearance. 
Cement   that    resembles   water   makes    a   much   better 


Improving  Adult  Reading 

{Concluded  from  page  197) 

and  the  rest  of  the  students  lost.  The  want-ad  section 
and  stock-market  quotations  provided  material  for 
other  exercises  of  the  same  sort. 

Some  of  the  other  things  which  were  done  to  round 
out  the  course  were  as  follows :  Vocabulary  exercises 
based  on  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes 
were  distributed  for  use  outside  of  class.  If  a  student 
was  observed  vocalizing,  while  reading  a  chapter  in 
Strang,  for  example,  a  few  suggestions  were  given  as 
to  how  this  habit  could  be  broken.  Xo  tricks  were 
missed  in  the  effort  to  motivate  the  veterans  and 
keep  their  interest  alive.  They  were  interested,  for 
example,  in  a  report  that  Mr.  William  Benton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  had  taken  a  similar  reading  course 


splice  than  does  cement  that  looks  like  glue.  It  is  the 
exposure  to  air  that  causes  the  cement  to  thicken. 
To  avoid  wasting  a  large  portion  of  every  bottle,  first 
purchase  a  small  one  ounce  bottle.  Pour  off  into  an- 
other bottle  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  cement,  leaving 
just  enough  so  that  the  applicator  brush  is  partially 
immersed  when  the  cover  is  screwed  onto  the  bottle. 
Replenish  to  this  level  when  necessary.  When  the 
cement  in  the  bottle  becomes  cloudy  and  the  viscosity 
high,  empty  and  wipe  out  the  bottle,  refilling  it  to  the 
level  mentioned  above.  After  using  up  the  contents 
of  the  first  bottle  it  is  economical  to  purchase  the 
larger  size  from  which  the  level  in  the  small  "working" 
bottle  is  maintained. 

Every  film  must  be  inspected  each  tinie  it  is  returned 
to  the  library.  The  majority  of  projectionists  seem 
]jossessed  with  the  idea  that  they  are  helping  you  by 
rewinding  film.  Break  them  of  this  habit  as  soon  as 
possible.  Insist  that  all  film  be  returned  unwound. 
Films  can  be  rewound  and  inspected  in  one  operation. 
The  most  efficient  method  is  to  rewind  the  film  allowing 
the  sprocket  holes  to  run  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. Place  these  fingers  so  that  only  the  sprocket 
hole  edge  comes  in  contact,  otherwise  a  piece  of  grit 
may  scratch  the  film  from  end  to  beginning.  With  a 
little  practice  the  fingers  become  sensitive  to  broken 
or  enlarged  sprocket  holes.  Do  not  allow  even  one  torn 
hole  to  remain  in  the  film ;  one  soon  becomes  many. 

Films  get  dirty.  Finger  marks,  oil  from  the  projec- 
tors, and  just  ordinary  dirt  will  accumulate  on  the  films 
with  use.  Do  not  make  a  fetish  of  this  cleaning.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  good  practice  to  clean  films  after  twenty 
showings,  or  at  least  once  a  year.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  purchasing  expensive  trade  name  film  cleaners. 
Run  film  through  a  clean,  soft  cloth  moistened  with 
carbon-tetrachloride.  Re-run  the  film  through  a  dry, 
clean,  soft  cloth  to  polish  it.  Avoid  prolonged  breath- 
ing of  the  fumes  of  carbon-tetrachloride  as  they  are  not 
only  unpleasant,  but  harmful.  Adequate  ventilation  is 
essential.  The  liquid  is  volatile,  so  keep  the  supply  bot- 
tle tightly  capped. 

.Several  of  our  films  have  been  projected  at  least  two 
hundred  times.  With  reasonably  good  care,  your  films 
will  give  clear,  bright  pictures  for  years  to  come. 


at  the  University  in  Chicago.  An  article  about  reme- 
dial reading  which  appeared  in  Lije  magazine  was 
brought    to    their    attention. 

How  much  do  the  students  improve?  We  have 
been  unable  .so  far  at  the  University  of  lyiichigan  to 
carry  out  a  controlled  experiment  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. The  practical  difficulty  has  been  in  finding  a  suit- 
able control  group  of  subjects.  The  reading  course  is 
open  to  all  veterans  who  enroll  for  the  refresher  course, 
and  most  of  them  elect  the  course  in  reading.  While 
there  are  some  who  do  not  take  the  reading  course,  the 
very  fact  that  they  do  not  take  it  introduces  an  un- 
controlled element  and  makes  them  unfit  for  a  control 
group.  The  ideal  experiment  would  require  dividing 
the  veterans  who  elect  the  reading  course  into  two 
matched  groups  and  then  letting  one  group  take  the 
course  and  denying  it  to  the  other  group. 
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Educational  Screen 


Educational  Projects 


The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  supports  four  major  ed- 
ucational projects  of  importance  to  the  school  and  to  the  citizen. 


THE  promotion  of  visual  education  was  one  of 
the  five  points  on  the  initial  program  which  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston  adopted  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  in  1945. 
At  that  time  the  motion  picture  industry  was  already 
supporting  two  projects  in  this  field:  (1)  Teaching 
Film  Custodians  and  (2)  the  Commission  on  Motion 
Pictures  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Since 
that  time,  two  more  have  been  added :  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Research  Project  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Rela- 
tions, Yale  University,  and  the  Pilot  Film  Project.  In 
many  persons'  minds  there  has  been  considerable  confu- 
sion as  to  the  function  and  interrelationship  of  these 
projects.  This  article  has  been  written  to  clarify  the  pic- 
ture by  outlining  briefly  their  nature  and  the  relation- 
ship between  them. 

I.  TEACHING     FILM     CUSTODIANS,     INC.: 

A  non-profit  organisation 
for  making  available  to 
schools  non-current  theatri- 
cal films  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  educators,  have  edu- 
cational value* 


Teaching  Film  Custo- 
dians was  organized  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  edu- 
cational advisory  commitee 
to  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try. Teaching  Film  Cus- 
todians is  not  merely  a  dis- 
tributing agency ;  it  edits 
full-length  features  (film 
classics,  biographical,  and 
historical  films),  reducing 
them  to  a  length  readily 
usable  in  the  classroom. 
From  the  beginning,  it  has 
endeavored  in  many  ways 
to  promote  visual  education 
by  consultation  with  direc- 
tors of  educational  film  li- 
braries, directors  of  visual 
education,  teachers,  and 
teacher-training  institutions. 

None  of  the  funds  accruing  from  rental  charges 
are  returned  either  to  the  producers  of  the  film 
or  to  the  motion  picture  industry.  These  funds, 
aside  from  operating  expenses,  are  used  to  sup- 
port activities  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 
Teaching  Film  Custodians  is  now  supporting  a  state- 
wide project  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Nebraska,  designed  to  enrich 
the  curriculum  of  rural  high  schools  through  the  use  of 
films.    This  organization  is  also  contributing  to  an  ex- 


Educational  Projects 

Supported  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association 

1.  TEACHING  FILM  CUSTODIANS.  INC.:  A 
non-profit  organization  for  making  available  to 
schools  non-current  theatrical  films  which,  in  the 
opinion    of   educators,   have    educational   value. 

2.  COMMISSION  ON  MOTION  PICTURES,  The 
American  Council  on  Education:  Organized  to 
study  the  needs  of  schools  for  motion  pictures 
which  would  help  meet  the  postwar  challenge 
to  education,  and  to  prepare  educational  spe- 
cifications and  treatments  for  such  films. 

3.  MOTION  PICTURE  RESEARCH  PROJECT:  A 
program  to  discover,  through  controlled  experi- 
mental studies,  methods  of  improving  the  teach- 
ing effectiveness  of  educational  films. 

4.  PILOT  FILM  PROJECT:  Organized  to  produce 
several  experimental  films  to  gain  additional 
information  on  procedures,  processes,  and  costs 
of  producing  effective  teaching  films. 


MARK  A.  MAY, 

Professor,  of  Educational  Psychology, 

Director,  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 

Yale  University 

perimentaf  research  program  at  Yale  University,  de- 
scribed later  in  this  article. 

The  service  rendered  by  Teaching  Film  Custodians 
to  schools  and  to  education  generally  has  been  quite 
successful  and  greatly  appreciated.  By  December  31, 
1945  over  10,300  reels  of  16-mm.  film  were  in  active 
use  through  423  film  libraries  across  the  nation,  serving 
thousands  of  schools  located  in  every  state.  The 
officers  of  Teaching  Film  Custodians  are  Mark  A. 
May,  Chairman  and  Director  of  Research :  Carl  E.  Mil- 
liken,  General  Business  and  Financial  Manager;  and 
Roger   Albright,   Director  of   Educational   Services. 

II.  COMMISSION    ON    MOTION    PICTURES, 

The   American  Council 
on    Education:     organ- 
ised  to   study  the  needs 
of  schools  for  motion  pic- 
tures which  would   help 
meet    the   postwar   chal- 
lenge to  education  and  to 
prepare   educational  spe- 
cifications and  treatments 
for  such  films. 
The  Commission  on  Mo- 
tion Pictures  was  organized 
early  in  1944  under  a  grant 
of  $25,000  a  year  for  five 
years  from  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association.  The  Com- 
mission   is    quite    indepen- 
dent of  Teaching  Film  Cus- 
todians    in     function,     al- 
though   three    of    its  mem- 
bers  are  also   members   of 
the   Board  of   Directors  of 
TFC. 

In  locating  areas  in  which 

films      are      most     needed 

and  in  developing  educa- 
tional specifications  or  film  treatments  in  these  areas, 
the  Commission  adopted  two  major  points  of  policy : 
( 1 )  In  determining  the  areas  of  need,  the  Commission 
was  guided  neither  by  the  analysis  of  existing  texts 
nor  by  questionnaires  circulated  to  teachers,  but 
rather  by  a  general  philosophy  of  education,  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  which  being  the  training  for  democratic 
citizenship  in  a  free  society.  (2)  In  each  of  the 
chosen  areas,  materials  for  an  integrated  series  of  films 
are  to  be  prepared,  which  materials  would  be  adequate 
for  one  or   more   courses   that  are   commonly  taught. 
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The  four  areas  that  have  been  chosen  are :  ( 1 )  global 
geography  for  the  junior  high  school,  (2)  problems 
of  democracy  for  the  senior  higli  school,  (3)  art  for 
the  elementary  school,  and  (4)  mathematics  for  the 
elementary  and   secondary  schools. 

As  materials  are  completed  in  the  areas  outlined 
above,  they  will  be  made  available  without  cost  to  edu- 
cational film  producers  whether  they  are  members  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  or  not.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  interest  one 
company  in  producing  an  entire  series  of  films  where 
careful  correlation  of  films  is  required.  It  should  be 
made  clear,  however,  that  the  Commission  is  set  up 
to  serve  all  education  and  not  a  particular  companv  or 
group  of  companies.  The  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mission ends  with  the  preparation  of  the  educational 
specifications  and  treatments,  and  it  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  these  materials  through  produc- 
tion. The  geography  series  is  now  completed.** 
Producers  interested  in  seeing  these  materials  should 
apply  to  the  director  of  the  Commission.  The  director 
and  staff  are  located  at  Yale  University.  They  are : 
Gardner  L.  Mart,  Director ;  George  F.  Kneller,  Editor- 
in-chief;  and  A.  E.  Knepler,  Research  Assistant. 

III.  MOTION  PICTURE  RESEARCH  PROJ- 
ECT: A  program  to  discover,  through  controlled 
experimental  studies,  methods  of  improving  the 
teaching  effectiveness  of  educational  films. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  existing  educational  films 
fall  far  short  of  attaining  maximum  effectiveness  as 
teaching  devices.  More  specific,  incisive,  and  better- 
established  principles  than  are  available  at  present  are 
needed  to  furnish  practical  guidance  to  producers  and 
users  of  films.  The  major  aim  of  this  research  pro- 
gram is  to  develop  such  principles  by  .studying  experi- 
mentally the  influence  of  critical  factors  which  seem 
likely  to  affect  the  educational  effectiveness  of  a  film. 


Teaching   Film   Custodians,    Inc. 

"The    Story   of   Alfred    Nobel"    (MGM)    tells   how   the   in- 

venter  of  dynamite  discovered  that  the  road  to  peace  leads 

from  the  council  table. 

This  is  done  by  controlled  experiments  either  compar- 
ing the  effects  produced  on  school  children  by  alter- 
native versions  of  a  film,  or  by  comparing  the  effects 
of  alternative  ways  of  utilizing  a  finished  film  product. 
Depending  on  the  type  of  film  being  studied,  the  effects 
mea.sure(l  may  include  learning  of  factual  information. 


Teaching    Film    Custodians,    Inc. 

"The   Boss   Didn't   Say   Good    Morning"    (MGM)    demon- 
strates  the   unhappy   psychological  effect   on   an   employee 
when  the  boss  fails  to  say,  "Good  Morning." 

acquisition  of  a  skill,  or  modification  of  interests,  at- 
titudes, and  opinions. 

This  research  program  is  supported  jointly  by  grants 
directly  from  the  Motion  Picture  Association  and  from 
Teaching  Film  Custodians.  One  center  for  carrying 
out  this  program,  called  the  Motion  Picture  Research 
Project,  has  been  set  up  at  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  Yale  University.  Other  centers  may  be 
established  later.  Results  of  completed  studies  will  be 
reported  in  Educational  Screen.  The  members 
of  the  research  staff  of  this  project  are :  Mark  A.  May ; 
Reign  S.  Hadsell ;  Gardner  L.  Hart,  and  Arthur  A. 
Lumsdaine. 

IV.  PILOT  FILM  PROJECT:  This  was  organised 
to  produce  several  experimental  films  to  gain  ad- 
ditional information  on  procedures,  processes,  and 
costs  of  producing  effective  teaching  films. 
In  March,  1946,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
l^roduction  of  several  experimental  educational   films. 
This  project  is  under  the  general  management  of  Mr. 
Arthur  L.   Mayer  of  New  York  City,  and  while  ad- 
ministratively independent  of  the  other  three  mentioned 
above,  it  is  interrelated  with  all  of  them  in  the  following 
ways :  ( 1 )  It  is  understood  that  the  titles,  scripts,  and 
finished  products  of  these  pictures  must  be  approved 
by  the  Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  in  Education. 
(2)    In  the  production  of  some  of  these  pictures,  al- 
ternate versions  will  be  made  and  tried  out  in  schools 
by  the   Motion   Picture  Research   Project.      (3)   It  is 
understood  that  the  finished  products  will  be  distributed 
to  schools  by  Teaching  Film  Custodians. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  four  projects,  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  on  September  29,  1946, 
announced  the  esta1)lishment  of  a  Division  of  Educa- 

(Concluded  on  page  232) 


♦Directors  of  university  rental  libraries  and  directors  of 
visual  education  may  secure  a  copy  of  the  catalog  of  Teach- 
ing Film  Custodians  by  writing  this  organization  at  28  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  (Unfortunately  the  supply 
of  catalogs  is  so  limited  that  copies  can  not  be  sent  to  indi- 
vidual teachers.) 

**F;ditoriaI  Note:  Refer  to  the  ''Audio- Visual  Trade  Re- 
view" section  for  details  of  the  arrangement  whereby  Louis 
de  Rochemont  will  produce  this  or  a  similar  series  of  86 
fihus  for  United  World  Films,  Inc. 


Juvenile 
Delinquency 

On  Film 


A  Graphic  Film  Review  by 
EDWARD  T.  MYERS 


''Children  on  Trial,"  a  new  British  Information  film,  is  especially 
appropriate  for  National  Boys  &  Girls  Week — April  26  to  May  3. 

THE  latest  film  on  juvenile  delinquency,  Children  on  Trial,  (62 
minutes),  comes  from  England  and  tells  the  story  of  Britain's 
Approved  Schools  for  the  rehabilitation  of  youthful  offenders, 
dramatically  pointing  out  the  sources  of  infection  which  are  present  in 
modern  society.  Since  the  Approved  School  idea  is  fairly  new  and  since 
there  is  a  universality  about  this  problem,  the  film  has  great  value  for  use 
in  America.  A  list  of  American  produced  films  on  this  subject  is  appended 
to  the  end  of  this  article.  One  of  these  short  films  might  be  used  with 
Children  on  Trial,  on  a  forum  program.  Authenticity  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  British  documentary  production,  and  the  tradition  is  continued 
in  this  film  even  though  there  is  some  fictionalization,  though  a  pro- 
fessional actress  was  used  for  the  role  of  Shirley,  and  though  studio  sets 
were  built  for  the  slum  interiors.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Vardy,  who 
plays  the  part  of  the  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's  Approved  School  is 
actually  Headmaster  of  the  Liverpool  Farm  School.  He  has  24  years 
service  in  such  schools  and  is  the  author  of  a  factual  book,  entitled  Their 
Side  of  the  Story.  School  sequences  were  taken  at  the  Leicester  Home 
School  for  Girls  and  the  Liverpool  Farm  School. 

The  Youths'  Side 

The  youths'  side  of  the  story  is  not  forgotten  in  the  film  which  shows 
clearly  the  depraved  conditions  in  some  homes.  For  purposes  of  getting 
the  material  across,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  all  constant  offenders,  were 
chosen.   One  of  the  boys,  Fred,  is  sullen  and  intractable.   He  is  the  leader 

(Concluded  on  page  204) 
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Fred,  after  breaking  into  the  ware- 
house, is  caught  by  a  policeman. 


From  a  gutter  card  game  to  crime  is 

an  easy  step  for  these  slum  boys  whose 

adventurous  instincts  are  thwarted. 


Fred's   home   is   a   sordid   place.      His 
mother,  upon  returning  from  the  public 
house,  is  apathetic  about  her  son's  ab- 
sence. 


Taken  before  "the  bench,"  Fred  is  senti 

to   an  "Approved   School."     There  he! 

is  surly  and  apathetic,  at  first. 


ilhirely,  a  girl  of  15  having  violated  her 

lirobation,  is  brought  before  the  Juve- 

!  ile   Court   and   sent   to   an   Approved 

School. 


Shirley  escapes  from  the  Probation  Of- 
ficer and  is  "adopted"  by  a  prostitute. 
Not  liking  crime,  she  returns  voluntar- 
ily to  the  Officer. 


At   the    School,    Shirley   is   trained   in 
domestic  science,  for  the  constructive 
use  of  her  leisure  time,  and  for  mother- 
hood. 


Fred,  disliking  the  School,  persuades  a 
new  boy  to  leave  with  him.  There  are 
no  bars — only  the  honor  system. 


BELOW:  At  length,  Fred  earns  a  va- 
cation at  home.  His  old  gang  tempts 
him  to  "slip  back"  into  old  bad  habits. 


Disgusted  with  his  home,  Fred  steals 

some  food.      Again,   he  is   faced  with 

prosecution.    Headmaster  of  the  school 

defends  him. 


BELOW:    Headmaster    and    his    wife 

wait  up  for  Fred  who  has  overstayed 

his  leave.    Shortly  after  midnight,  Fred 

returns. 


At  School,  the  headmaster  puts  Fred 

at  hard  farm  work.     To  his  surprise 

Fred  likes  this  work  and  is  happy. 


BELOW:  After  two  years,  Fred  leaves. 
His  surly  disposition  is  gone.  His  out- 
look is  healthy  ...  no  more  back  sliding. 
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Educational  Screen 


of  a  gang,  accused  of  robbing  a  warehouse.  He  has 
appeared  three  times  before  the  magistrates.  His 
mother  is  a  drunkard ;  he  has  no  father ;  and  his 
home  conditions  are  dreadful.  The  role  of  Fred  is 
actually  played  by  a  boy  from  the  slums  of  Birming- 
ham. 

Shirley  Reynolds  is  a  sex  delinquent,  aged  15. 
She  stopped  school  and  frequently  runs  away  from 
her  poverty  stricken  home.  Her  hard  working 
mother  is  unable  to  control  her.  Shirley  likes  nice 
clothes  and  good  times.  She  knows  only  one  way 
to  obtain  them. 

Walter  Wilkins,  a  weak  character,  who  commits 
many  petty  crimes,  comes  from  a  good  home.  His 
prideful  father  and  his  stepmother  fail  to  under- 
stand him.  He  has  adequate  pocket  money  and  has 
been  raised  well ;  however,  he  is  maladjusted. 

Before  the  Court 

Children  on  Trial  shows  how  the  court  and  the 
judges  deal  with  these  offenders.  After  giving  each 
an  opportunity  to  reform  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
probation  officer,  the  court  commits  them  to  an 
Approved  School.  The  story  is  told  clearly  in  the 
accompanying  stills,  although  the  third  character, 
Walter  Wilkins,  has  been  omitted.  The  British  gov- 
ernment claims  that  about  60%  of  the  children  sent 
to  the  Approved  Schools  become  so  firmly  set  in 
the  path  of  good  citizenship  that  once  they  leave  the 
school,  they  never  give  any  indication  of  backsliding. 

Production 

Children  on  Trial  was  produced  by  the  Crown  Film 
Unit  for  the  Central  Office  of  Information  in  England. 
Basil  Wright  (Song  of  Ceylon)  was  the  producer,  and 
Jack  Lee  (Close  Quarters)  was  the  director.  Music 
was  written  by  Clifton  Parker  and  conducted  by 
Muir  Mathieson  with  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Approved  Schools 

The  Approved  Schools  do  not  conform  to  one 
narrow  pattern.  Each  has  worked  out  its  own  sys- 
tem of  rehabilitation  within  the  confines  permitted 
by  the  Home  Office.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
given  to  the  classifying  of  a  child,  in  order  to  de- 
termine to  which  type  of  school  he  should  be  sent 
.  .  .  formal,  progressive,  strict,  or  liberal.  If  a  poor 
choice  is  made,  the  mistake  is  rectified  by  trans- 
ferring the  child  to  a  more  suitable  School.  No  child 
may  be  committed  for  more  than  three  years,  and  he 
may  be  released  on  recommendation  of  the  Head- 
master after  a  period  of  twelve  months.  Whatever 
the  difference  in  administration  may  be,  the  Schools 
are  unanimous  in  their  main  objective ;  namely,  to 
impress  upon  the  children  their  obligation  to  the 
community  and  to  instill  in  them  a  strong  enough 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  combat  the  undesirable 
influences  which  they  are  bound  to  meet  when  they 
attain  full  freedom. 

The  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Approved 
Schools  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  sense  of  secur- 
ity which  the  children  gradually  acquire  there  is  a 
tremendous  factor  in  their  improved  conduct.  The 
uncertauity  of  their  lives  at  home  aggravated  their 


already  unstable  behaviour.  At  the  Schools,  they 
get  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  the  even  routine 
which  is  so  necessary  to  every  child.  The  hours 
are  regular;  the  meals  are  good;  their  clothes  are 
clean ;  their  daily  lives  are  orderly.  Although  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  run  away,  very  few  do  so.  The 
great  majority  settle  down  in  several  months  and 
learn  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  contribu- 
ting to  the  life  of  a  community. 

Children  of  the  City 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  film  with  the  slightly 
earlier  Paul  Rotha  Film,  Children  of  the  City  (30 
minutes),  also  a  British  Information  film.  The  latter 
indicated  how  the  problem  was  handled  in  Scotland. 
Three  boys,  all  members  of  a  gang  of  housekeepers, 
were  seized  and  brought  before  the  court.  Each,  though 
accused  of  the  same  crime,  was  handled  differently. 
One  boy,  a  first  offender,  was  paroled.  A  second  boy 
needed  the  services  of  a  psychologist.  The  third  boy 
was  an  incorrigible.  He  was  sent  to  an  Approved 
School. 

Films  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  America 

Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  (1  reel) — Methods  of 
institutional  treatment  of  delinquent  boys. 

Boy  in  Court  (1  reel)  —  How  family,  city  govern- 
ment, and  probation  officials  can  cooperate  to  remedy 
juvenile   delinquency. 

Boys'  Gang  (1  reel) — An  ever  present  social  prob- 
lem. 

The  Building  of  Boys  (1  reel) — How  boys'  clubs  can 
develop  recreational  programs  to  e.xert  beneficial  influ- 
ences over  the  boys'  lives. 

Challenge  to  Crime  (1  reel) — Moline,  Illinois  de- 
veloped a  clean-up  campaign  to  eliminate  juvenile 
delinquency.  Ruth  Clifton,  originator  of  the  plan, 
and  Warden  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing  tell  what  the  plan  can 
do.  Recommended  for  young  people  as  well  as  for 
parent-teacher  groups,   and   law-enforcement  agencies. 

Children  of  the  City  (3  reels) — Scottish  approach. 
Mentioned  above. 

Children  of  Mars  (2  reels) — The  rise  of  juvenile 
delinquency  during  recent  years  and  especially  in 
homes  where  the  parents  work.  Remedies  are  sug- 
gested. 

A  Criminal  Is  Born  (2  reels) — The  story  of  four 
boys  whose  parents  show  little  interest  in  them.  They 
turn  to  crime,  but  one  is  saved  by  chance  when  his 
father  begins   to   take  an   interest   in  him. 

The  Disinherited  (2  reels) — Rehabilitation  program 
of  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  (1  reel) — The  development 
of  a  delinquent  from  his  boyhood  in  tenements  to  his 
imprisonment. 

That  Boy  Joe  (2  reels) — Causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  preventative  means. 

Youth  in  a  Crisis  (2  reels) — A  March  of  Time  film 
showing  how  the  excitement  of  war  has  resulted  in  a 
breaking  of  parental  authority  and  in  greater  indul- 
gence of  youth  in  demoralizing  pastimes.  This  film 
still  has  value. 

Note :  For  sources  of  the  above  films,  refer  to 
"1000  and  One"  or  your  local  film  distributor. 
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Utilization  Can  Be  Democratic 

To  me  the  most  important,  the  most  significant, 
the  most  exciting;  part  of  the  whole  audio-vis- 
ual cycle —  from  production  through  administration 
and  distribution  to  utilization — is  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  visual  material  and  the  learner. 
That's  the  point  of  "payofT".  That's  the  final  test  of 
the  product :  what  happens  to  the  individual  when 
he  sees  and  hears  the  motion  picture.  That's  the 
important  point. 

One  day  recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
three  different  classes  in  two  schools  where  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  instruction  they  were  using  motion 
pictures.  There  were  visitors  in  town,  so  we  had  se- 
lected three  classes  where  we  expected  we  might  see 
good  teaching;  but  there  was  no  staged  demonstration. 
These  teachers  had  already  planned  to  use  pictures  on 
this  day.  We  saw  a  twelfth  grade  English  class  using 
YoH  and  Your  Family;  we  saw  a  ninth  grade  group 
using  The  City;  and  we  saw  a  first  grade  class  using 
The  Fireman.  Rut  first  let  me  tell  you  about  our 
visitors. 

The  press  release  from  the  War  Department  put  it 
this  way: 

Dr.  Hylla,  German  Educator,  Studies 
American  Program 

"Dr.  Erich  J.  Hylla,  outstanding  German  edu- 
cator, has  just  arrived  in  this  country  for  a  period 
of  study  and  conference  with  American  educators 
as  the  guest  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

"While  here.  Dr.  Hylla  will  be  concerned  chiefly 
with  developments  in  audio-visual  education  in  the 
United  States.  He  will  also  assist  in  the  screening 
and  selection  of  American  instructional  and  docu- 
mentary films  for  use  in  German  schools  and  in  the 
general  reorientation  and  re-education  program  of 
Military  Government. 

"Dismissed  in  1933  as  a  stafY  me'.nber  of  the  Berlin 
Education  Ministry  because  of  anti-Nazism,  Dr. 
Hylla  lived  in  comparative  .seclusion  until  the  fall 
of  the  Hitler  regime  in  1945.  His  professional 
career  had  included  positions  as  an  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teacher,  principal,  superintendent, 
professor  of  education,  and  in  1922  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Education  Ministry.  Until  1933  he  was  in 
charge  of  curriculum,  textbooks  and  teaching  aids, 
including  films  and  radio." 

Dr.  Henry  Ehrman  and  Boyd  Wolflf  of  the  Civil 
AfTairs  Division  of  the  War  Department  accompanied 
Dr.  Hylla.  Although  his  principal  mission  in  this 
country  was  the  screening  of  dozens  of  pictures  to 
find  those  most  suitable  for  bringing  an  understanding 
of  democracy  and  the  United  States  to  the  German 
people.  Dr.  Hylla's  primary  interest  in  Rochester  was 
to  observe  the   regular  classroom  use  of  motion  pic- 


PAUL  C.  REED,  Editor 

Director,  Visual  and  Radio  Education 

Rochester  Public  Schools 

tures.  He  knows  that  a  film,  in  itself,  is  unimpor- 
tant ;  it's  what  happens  to  people  as  a  result  of  seeing 
a  picture  that's  important. 

Classroom   Films   in    Germany 

I  had  spent  several  days  with  Dr.  Hylla  in  Wash- 
ington prior  to  his  coming  to  Rochester.  I  was  in> 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  what  he  was  trying 
to  do  and  the  tremendous  educational  task  that  faces 
the  Military  Government  in  Germany  and  the  Ger- 
man educators.  They  recognize  full  well  the  powei 
of  the  motion  picture  as  a  means  for  helping  to  gel 
that  j<3b  done.  In  fact  prior  to  the  war,  every 
school  in  Germany  was  equipped  to  use  motion  pic- 
tures, and  no  school  was  farther  than  ten  miles  from  a 
well-stocked   educational   film   library. 

One  of  the  significant  differences  between  instruction 
in  American  and  in  the  traditional  German  schools  that 
we  dicussed  with  Dr.  Hylla  was  the  difference  in  re- 
lationships between  teachers  and  pupils.  As  I  got  the 
picture,  the  instructor  in  German  schools  dominates 
the  learning  situation.  The  flow  of  communication 
is  all  from  instructor  to  learners.  Educational  pictures 
as  they  conceived  them  were  simply  "raw"  visual  ex- 
periences to  be  used  by  the  teachers,  and  they  pre- 
ferred silent  pictures.  Student  response  in  learning 
situations  was  upon  demand  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

In  American  schools  (how  many,  I  don't  know), 
there  is  a  much  freer  relationship.  There  is  greater 
respect  for  the  learner  as  a  learner.  Communication 
is  considered  a  two-way  process.  Discussion  among 
the  learners  with  the  skilled  teacher  as  a  guide  is  a 
fundamentally  democratic  learning  procedure.  Prob- 
ably the  most  challenging  thing  we  saw  on  this  visiting 

{Concluded  on  page  226) 
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A  ninth  grade  class  was  using  "The  City." 
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Indiana   University,   Bloomington 

Let's  Give  a  Tea 

(Simniel-Meservey,  9S38  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia) 20  minutes,  16mm.,  sound,  color,  $187.50. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Four  high-school  girls  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
arranging  a  mother-daughter  tea.  Barbara  is  the  only  one 
in  favor  of  it,  since  the  other  girls,  not  having  had  any 
experience  with  teas,  think  that  they  are  dull.  Barbara 
supervises  the  writing  of  formal  invitations,  after  consulting 
an  etiquette  book  for  the  proper  form.  She  points  out  that 
legible  handwriting  well  spaced  is  as  important  as  correct 
form.  While  the  girls  are  planning  the  entertainment,  which 
must  be  suitable  for  both  the  girls  and  their  mothers,  Cor- 
rine  comes  in  very  overdressed.  A  discussion  of  dress  fol- 
lows, emphasizing  simplicity  and  appropriateness.  Ann 
practices  serving  from  the  tea  table  and  learns  that  efficiency 
and  grace  are  most  important.  Barbara  shows  how  a  guest 
should  raise  her  veil,  remove  her  gloves,  put  her  handbag 
under  or  on  her  arm,  pick  up  her  napkin,  and  take  the  food 
which  her  hostess  offers  her. 

At  the  tea,  the  girls  make  introductions  correctly  and  are 
soon  having  a  pleasant  time.  Corrine  learns  from  a  stylist 
guest  that  naturalness  is  much  more  attractive  than  affec- 
tation. For  entertainment,  the  girls  present  a  style  show  in 
which  the  use  of  line,  color,  and  fabric  to  bring  out  one';^ 
best  features  is  emphasized.  The  success  of  the  tea  con- 
vinces the  girls  that  the  purpose  of  a  tea  is  sociability  and 
that  such  an  affair  can  be  simple  and  enjoyable. 

Comrrittee  Appraisal: 

Problems  which  many  girls  face  during  their  high  school 
careers  are  solved  or  simplified  in  this  film.  It  emphasizes 
constantly  that  naturalness,  good  sense,  and  consideration 
for  others  form  the  basis  for  proper  etiquette  and  that  there 


"Let's   Give   a   Tea"    indicates   how 
should  dress  and  act  at 


Simmel-Meservey 

the   high   school   girl 
a   tea  party. 


Assisted  by  CAROLYN  CUSS.  Instructor 

BETTY  STOOPS,  Film  Librarian 

School  of  Education 

Indiana   University,  Bloomington 

are  only  a  few  set  rules  to  be  mastered.  The  girls  are  types 
which  offer  contrast  and  add  interest  because  of  their  varied 
reactions  to  the  problems  confronting  them.  The  specific 
information  about  teas  is  valuable,  but  the  chief  value  of 
the  picture  would  probably  be  its  applicability  to  social 
situations  of  all  types.  Emphasizing  a  proper  viewpoint,  it 
makes  rules  and  specific  information  secondary.  The  color 
photography  is  generally  attractive.  The  settings,  in  both 
the  homes  and  the  hall,  are  somewhat  above  average.  The 
Barbara.  Should  be  of  interest  to  all  junior  and  senior 
incidental  humor  furnished  by  the  athletic  Ann  should  over- 
balance the  slight  condescension  sometimes  apparent  in 
high   school   girls. 

Brotherhood  of  Man 

(Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1600  Broadway.  New  York  City  19) 
10  min.,  sound,  kodachrome,  $80.00.  Produced  by  United 
Productions  of  America  for  UAW-CIO  and  released  by 
Film  Alliance  of  America.  Both  teachers'  guide  and  com- 
munity  discussion   guide  available. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Through  animated  color  cartoons  and  music,  the  film 
Brotherhood  of  Man  treats  the  problems  involved  in  develop- 
ing one  world  and  suggests  partial  solutions.  Based  upon 
the  Public  Affairs  pamphlet.  Races  of  Mankind,  by  Ruth 
Benedict  and  Gene  Weltfish,  the  film  begins  with  a  sequence 
showing  that  all  races  and  nationalities  have  really  been 
drawn  very  close  together.  This  idea  is  presented  figura- 
tively by  showing  the  Caucasian,  Negroid,  and  Mongoloid 
nationalities  living  together  in  one  backyard.  Each  is  re- 
strained in  his  attempt  at  brotherliness  by  a  green  monster 
within  him  which  emerges  and  pulls  him  back  from  all 
efforts  at  getting  along  with  the  others.  The  green  monster 
in  the  Caucasian  causes  him  to  ask  a  series  of  such  ques- 
tions as  what  about  the  differences  in  our  hair,  skin,  noses, 
and  sizes;  what  about  the  comparative  size  of  brains;  is  our 
blood  alike;  can  we  get  along  when  we  live  so  differently. 
.Ml  questions  are  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  of  the 
nationalities,  and  the  film  ends  with  them  shaking  hands 
and  marching  forward  together  to  equal  opportunities  in 
health,  medicine,  education,  and  work. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Highly  recommended  as  an  effective  means  of  presenting 
the  problems  of  interracial  cooperation  and  understanding 
from  intermediate  level  througli  adult.  Music,  animation, 
art  work,  and  color  are  skillfully  combined  to  present  the 
facets  of  the  problem,  the  basic  scientific  facts  bearing  upon 
the  problem,  and  suggestions  for  solving  it.  The  use  of  the 
green  monster  which  prevents  interracial  and  intercultural 
cooperation  and  which  is  never  specifically  identified  in  the 
films  was  commended,  since  it  permits  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations and  connotations  such  as  jealousy,  ignorance, 
suspicion,  isolationism,  or  prejudices.  What  appears,  at  first. 
to  be  a  simple  conventionalized  art  pattern  and  treatment 
may  prove  to  be  really  very  sophisticated  and  complex. 
Should  be  an  excellent  film  for  provoking  group  discussion. 
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Atomic  Energy 


(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago.  IIHnois)  10  minutes,  16nim,  sound,  black  and  white. 
$50.00  less  10%  di.scount  to  educational  organizations.  Discus- 
sion guide  available. 

Description   of   Contents : 

THE  shell  of  a  bubble  contains  millions  of  small  particles 
called  molecules,  which  in  turn  contain  many  atoms.  The  neg- 
ative charge,  which  is  very  light  in  weight,  is  called  an  electron. 
The  positive  charge,  which  is  2,000  times  as  heavy  as  an  electron, 
is  called  a  proton.  A  neutral  charge,  which  is  about  as  heavy 
as  a  proton,  is  called  a  neutron.  The  hydrogen  atom  is  shown 
as  the  simplest  in  construction,  with  one  electron  and  one  proton. 
Helium,  with  its  two  electrons,  two  protons,  and  two  neutrons. 
can  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  four  hydrogen  atoms,  with 
two  protons  and  two  electrons  unchanged  and  two  protons  and 
two  electrons  combined  to  form  two  neutrons.  When  this  com- 
bination takes  place,  some  weight  is  lost.  The  loss  during  the 
process  of  combination  is  called  nuclear  synthesis,  which  is  one 
way  of  releasing  atomic  energy. 

The  sun  loses  five  million  tons  of  matter  every  second  as 
radiant  energy.  It  is  the  source  of  virtually  all  energy  on  earth. 
Solar  energy  is  changed  to  chemical  energy  in  plants  by  photo- 
synthesis. In  plants,  only  the  electron  orbits  can  be  changed, 
not  affecting  the  nuclei.  The  heat  of  the  sun  increases  the  orbits 
of  the  electron  and  thus  raises  its  energy  level.  This  energy  is 
also  released  in  combustion. 

Radium,  which  gives  off  energy  spontaneously,  is  changed  in 
its  nucleus  through  natural  radioactivity.  Uranium  has  the  most 
complex  nucleus  found  in  nature.  When  bombarded  by  a  single 
neutron,  the  uranium  nucleus  splits,  producing  two  free  neutrons 
which  in  turn  split  other  uranium  atoms,  thus  releasing  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  energy  by  nuclear  fission.  This  chain 
reaction  continues  in  geometric  progression  until  the  energy  is 
burned  out ;  however,  the  whole  process  takes  less  than  a 
millionth  of  a  second. 

These  principles  are  used  in  the  atomic  bomb,  which  creates 
extreme  heat  causing  the  air  to  expand  rapidly,  which  in  turn 
causes  an  explosion.  This  process  of  nuclear  fission  is  much 
newer  to  science  than  is  natural  radio-activity.  The  picture  ends 
with  a  scene  of  the  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  and  the  raising 
of  the  question  of  the  future  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  motion  picture  is  an  ideal  medium  for  the  description  of 
atomic  behavior,  and  this  treatment  of  the  subject  is  exception- 
ally lucid.  Its  animated  diagrams  progress  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  with  the  latter  still  kept  in  the  simplest  possible 
form.  Each  point  discussed  by  the  narrator  is  very  well  illus- 
trated, and  terms  commonly  used  in  reference  to  atomic  energy 
are  explained.  One  statement,  however,  that  "uranium  has  the 
most  comjilex  nucleus  found  in  nature,"  could  well  be  qualified 
by  the  words  "up  to  the  present  time."  The  spectacular  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  in  the  atomic  bomb  is  mentioned 
briefly,  and  the  question  of  the  future  use  of  atomic  energy  could 
well  serve  as  a  springboard  for  discussion  groups.  The  narra- 
tion complements  and  reinforces  the  visual  presentation  especially 
well,  making  labels  on  the  diagrams  unnecessary.  Recommended 
for  high  school  science  classes  and  adult  discussion  groups. 

Pudge 

(Children's   Productions,   Box   1313,   Palo   Alto,   California) 
10  minutes,  16nini.,  sound,  color,  $75.00. 

Description  of  Contents: 

When  his  master  moves  away,  Pudge,  a  beautiful  red 
cocker  spaniel,  is  destined  to  be  taken  to  the  dog  pound. 
However,  he  escapes  from  the  dog  catcher's  truck  and  sets 
out  to  find  a  new  home.  He  soon  meets  Billy,  a  small  boy 
who  is  trying  to  escape  an  irate  neighbor  whose  window 
has  just  been  broken  by  Billy's  baseball.  Billy  takes  Pudge 
home  with  him  and  succeeds  in  convincing  his  mother  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  keep  the  dog  until  someone  claims 
him.  He  builds  a  dog  house,  gets  a  suitable  bed  and  feeding 
dish,  and  learns  to  care  for  him  properly.    He  is  responsible 
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for  feeding  and  bathing  Pudge  and  uses  his  own  savings  to 
buy  the  necessary  dog  license.  When  the  man  whose  win- 
dow had  been  broken  conies  to  the  house.  Billy  is  embar- 
rassed to  find  that  he  does  not  have  any  money  left,  and  so 
his  mother  has  to  advance  the  money.  Faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  repaying  his  mother,  he  gets  jobs  cutting  grass  and 
cleaning  yards.  However,  he  is  amply  repaid  by  Pudge's 
constant  company.  When  the  money  is  finally  accumulated, 
Billy  and  I'udge  are  free  to  go  fishing,  their  favorite  pastime. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

This  story,  told  by  Pudge  himself,  should  appeal  to  all 
ages.  Attractive  color,  natural  characters,  and  appropriate 
background  music  all  contribute  to  a  delightful  aesthetic 
experience  which  could  be  used  to  stimulate  expression  in 
the  elementary  grades  or  for  general  assembly  programs  on 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels.  Billy's  care 
of  Pudge  should  make  the  film  appropriate  for  a  unit  on 
the  care  of  pets,  while  his  earning  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
broken  window  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  all  people, 
including  children,  should  be  responsible  for  their  actions. 
The  type  of  work  he  does  could  suggest  to  other  boys  and 
girls  that  they  can  often  earn  the  money  for  things  they 
want  or  need.  The  only  weakness  in  the  plot  is  the  'improb- 
ability that  anyone  would-  abandon  a  do.g  like  Pudge. 


children's     Productions 


Billy  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  Pudge  who  is  a  beautiful 
red  cocker  spaniel. 
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Educational  Film  Library 
Meets  at  Columbus,  May  1  to  5 

THE  annual  conference  of  the  Educational  Film  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held  concurrently  with 
the  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio  on  May  1  to  5  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Many  EFLA  members  are  expected 
to  participate  in  the  radio  sessions  on  May  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  EFLA  conference  will  not  only  survey  the  most 
recent  developments  and  trends  in  the  audio-visual 
field  but  will  also  provide  material  of  great  importance 
to  the  newer  persons  in  the  field.  Such  topics  will  be 
covered  as  "Organizing  and  Administering  State  and 
local  programs  of  Audio-Visual  Materials,"  "Commu- 
nity-wide Programs,"  "Training  of  Teachers  and  Adult 
Leaders  in  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials," 
"Proposed  Activities  of  the  Film  Council  of  America," 
"Meeting  Problems  Involved  in  the  Operation  of  an 
Audio- Visual  Center,"  "Selection,  Purchase,  and  Pre- 
paration of  Audio-Visual  Materials  for  Use,"  "Circula- 
tion Procedures,"  and  "Audio,  Photographic,  and  Art 
Production  Services." 

Members  of  the  conference  committee  are  L.  C. 
Larson,  Chairman ;  J.  R.  Bingham,  Director,  Associ- 
ation Films;  I.  C.  Boerlin,  Supervisor  of  Audio-Visual 
Aids,  Pennsylvania  State  College ;  Dr.  Edgar  Dale, 
Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  State  LTniversity ;  Paul 
Reed,  Director,  Visual  and  Radio  Education,  Rochester 
City  Schools ;  and  Norman  Woelfel,  Director,  Teaching 
Materials  Laboratory,  Ohio  State  University.  Others 
who  helped  work  out  the  program  include  James 
Brown,  Vernon  Dameron,  Dave  Strom,  Don  White, 
and  Thurman  White.  Suggestions  received  from  mem- 
bers were  carefully  considered  in  making  out  the  final 
program.  These  suggestions  were  received  in  reply  to 
a  questionaire  circulated  by  Mr.  Larson. 

Thursday,  May  1.  Theme:  Organising  and  Admin- 
istering State  and  Local  Programs  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials.  There  will  be  two  morning  sections  under 
this  heading.  Sections  will  emphasize  both  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  complementary  functions  of  various  agen- 
cies in  the  state  and  local  program.  The  section  on 
state  programs  will  consider  the  responsibilities  of  state 
departments   of  education,   health,   conservation,   agri- 


culture, and  colleges,  state  universities,  state  libraries, 
historical  associations,  and  labor  groups.  The  section  on 
comnumity  programs  will  include  discussions  on  county 
and  city  schools,  county  and  city  departments  of  health, 
public  libraries,  county  agricultural  agents,  religious 
workers,  youth  organizations,  recreational  agencies,  and 
other  groups.  Later  in  the  day,  there  will  be  a  brief 
presentation  on  trends  in  production,  distribution,  uti- 
lization, professional  training,  and  technological  devel- 
opments. 

Friday,  May  2.  Theme:  Meeting  Problems  In- 
volved in  Developing  the  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Mate- 
rials. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  principles,  procedures, 
and  practices  involved  in  directing  a  program  of  audio- 
visual materials.  This  theme  will  be  developed  in  sev- 
eral different  sections.  A  new  theme  will  be  featured 
in  the  afternoon:  More  effective  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  utilisation  of  films  and  other  aids  for  school 
and  community  use.  Some  aspects  of  most  of  these 
topics  are  of  concern  to  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
college  levels  and  to  adult  programs  of  civic,  cultural, 
and  religious  organizations  as  well  as  to  farm,  labor, 
and  business  groups.  Again  there  will  be  concurrent 
sections  discussing  the  various  phases  of  the  theme. 
Saturday  will  involve  a  joint  general  session  with  the 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio  and  with  the  Junior 
Town  Meeting  League. 

THE   PROGRAM 

Thursday,  May  1—9:00  Registration  at  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel  9:45-11:45  Section  1.  State-Wide  Use  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials;  Section  2.  Community  Use.  1:30 — 3:15  "Training 
Teachers  and  Adult  Leaders  in  Utilization,"  Chairman: 
Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.  3:30 — 5:00  "Contributions  of  Federal 
Agencies  to  School  and  Community  Programs,"  Chair- 
man: Paul  Howard.  7:30 — 9:00  "Significant  Developments 
and  Trends  in  the  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Materials,"  Chair- 
man: Mildred  Batchelder.  9:00—10:00  "Work  of  the  In- 
ternational Film  Foundation,"  Chairman:  J.  R,  Bingham; 
Julian   Bryan,   speaker. 

Friday,  May  2—9:00  "Film  Council  of  America."  c!  R. 
Reagan  with  I.  C.  Boerlin,  presiding.  10:00 — 11:45  Sec- 
tional Meetings:  (1)  Administration;  (2)  Evaluation,  Se- 
lection, and  Circulation;  (3)  Utilization;  (4)  Production. 
12:00  Luncheon  with  Edgar  Dale,  presiding;  speaker 
Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.;  2:00 — 3:45  Sectional  Meetings:  (1) 
Religion;  (2)  Film  Forums;  (3)  Citizenship;  (4)  Interna- 
tional Llnderstanding;  (5)  Inter-group  Education.  3:45 
"EFLA's  Project  for   1947-48." 

Saturday,  May  3—9:30  "UNESCO's  Role  in  Radio  and 
Films."  2:00  "Varied  Media  as   Discussion   Resources." 


Film  Council  of  America 
Governing  Council  and  near- 
ly 50  additional  interested  per- 
sons met  at  the  Hotel  Sena- 
tor, Atlantic  City,  March  5, 
to  discuss  and  revise  the  new 
FCA  constitution.  Paul  How- 
ard, American  Library  As- 
sociation (standing  at  the  far 
end  of  the  table)  presents  the 
work  of  his  committee  on  the 
constitution. 
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Visual  Aids  for  the 
Extended  Session 

ONK  of  the  best  ways  to  get  more  time  for  re- 
ligious education  is  to  use  all  of  Sunday  morning. 
More  and  more  churches  are  joining  the  ranks  of  those 
who  follow  the  regular  church  school  with  a  "church- 
hour  program"  or  "extended  session,"  and  many  of 
these  churches  are  finding  that  visual  aids  are  useful 
in  the  total  curriculum  of  these  extra  hours  of  teach- 
ing. 

In  the  photograph,  a  group  of  primary  children  are 
seeing  a  filmstrip,  Forward  All  Together.  It  is  but  one 
of  many  visual  aids  used  by  the  leaders  of  this  group. 
The  leader  is  operating  the  projector,  and  her  helper 
is  sitting  directly  in  front  of  it.  One  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church  has  dropped  in  to  see  how  things  are 
going.  These  thirteen  children  are  taught  by  being 
shown. 

In  another  room,  this  group  was  prepared  by  directed 
study  and  adult-led  discussion  for  this  particular  ex- 
perience. Each  one  is  learning  according  to  his  prior 
information  and  understanding,  his  increment  of  in- 
terest and  purpose,  and  his  general  readiness.  As 
they  sit  here,  seeing  this  filmstrip,  frame  by  frame, 
and  listening  to  the  "script"  which  the  leader  is  speak- 
ing off  slowly  and  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  graders,  they  are  mentally  participating  in 
the  totality  of  this  educative  situation.  Here  their 
participation  is  primarily  intellectual. 

While  they  are  in  this  quiet  room,  they  will  talk 
about  the  ideas  and  questions  which  arise  in  their 
minds.  The  leader  will  not  only  pay  attention  to  the 
questions  which  are  asked  at  the  end  of  the  .showing, 
I  but  she  will  be  especially  alert  for  the  hints  and  ref- 
'erences  which  will  enable  her  to  tap  the  experience  of 
the  group. 

Some  of  them  will  know  that  their  grandfathers 
were  Iri.sh,  English,  German,  Dutch,  Syrian.  Several 
of  them  will  tell  of  experiences  they  have  had  with  those 
of  a  difTerent  color  or  race.  Some  of  them  may  con- 
trast their  ideas  on  race  with  those  of  their  parents, 
and  the  leader  will  need  to  be  very  careful  of  her  com- 
ments and  reactions  when  this  occurs.  Some  child  may 
remember  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew  and  that  lead  will  be 
followed  in  a  short  and  fruitful  way. 

These  children  will  be  encouraged  to  tell  their  par- 
ents all  about  what  they  learned  in  church  school  to- 
day, and  in  this  way,  the  home  will  be  stimulated  to 
further  the  learning  of  the  child  at  mealtime,  at  prayer 


time,  and  for  a  few  of  the  more  alert  and  concerned 
parents,  at  other  times  such  as  when  the  newspaper 
is  read. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  leader  will  briefly 
review  this  unit  in  the  learning  schedule  to  see  if  any 
wrinkles  got  into  the  rapidly  woven  cloth  of  learning 
or  if  it  frazzled  on  the  edges  any  during  the  week. 

It  is  by  using  this  extra  hour  and  a  half  that  these 
children  are  getting  more  than  double  the  religious 
education  of  those  attending  only  the  regular  session  of 
the  church  school.  Here  is  Sunday  time,  church  time, 
God's  time  which  the  church  is  not  using  by  and  large. 
While  the  churches  ask  for  "released  time"  from  the 
public  school,  they  would  do  well  to  reappraise  Sunday 
time  now  unused. 

A  new  curriculum  is  not  necessarily  desired  for 
these  extension  sessions  of  the  various  departments. 
•The  regular  unit  of  study  can  be  further  explored.  It 
can  be  deepened,  broadened,  and  generally  enriched 
by  the  well-planned  use  of  visual  materials.  Visual 
materials  add  variety  to  such  extended  sessions  and 
prevent  them  from  bogging  down. 

Is  the  extended  session  the  neglected  opportunity  of 
your  church? 


John  C.   Van   Der   Velde.   Jr. 

A  primary  group  watches  the  filmstrip,  "Forward  All  To- 
gether." 

Film  Notes 

■  The  10-minute  color  cartoon  sound  film.  Brotherhood 
of  Man  (Brandon  Films,  N.  Y.  C.)  begins  with  the 
idea  that  the  world  has  shrunk  to  the  i)oiTit  wherein  all 
nations  and  races  live  in  each  others  bickyards.     In 
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this  situation,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  a  necessity ; 
not  an  optional  hixury  for  a  few  ethically  motivated 
people.  In  this  film  brotherhood  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  man  accejjts  the  other  as  inherently 
equal. 

The  film  does  a  fair  job  of  dramatizing  and  gen- 
eralizing certain  scientific  facts.  If  this  film  has  a 
weakness,  it  is  that  its  point  of  reference  is  weak. 
What  compels  men  to  accept  the  principle  of  equality? 
Their  minds  may  be  confronted  by  a  mountain  of  facts 
without  changing  one  iota  their  behavior.  The  film 
does  not  assault  successfully  the  citadel  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  That  must  be  an  inside  job,  the  result  of 
stronger  convictions  and  feelings  than  this  film  has 
the  power  to  arouse. 

However,  the  churches  will  do  well  to  use  this  film, 
strengthening  it  by  reference  to  undergirding  religious 
concepts,  principles,  and  convictions. 

Slides  Promote  the  Camp 

By  VIRGIL  E.  FOSTER 

Director  of  Religious  Education 

Congregational-Christian  Churches  of  Iowa 

A  MODEST  amount  of  equipment  and  an  average 
amount  of  imagination   can  make  possible   some 
original  uses  of  audio  and  visual  materials. 

The  Congregational  Christian  Conference  of  Iowa 
has  had  some  success  with  such  equipment.  A  Presto- 
K  model  record  cutting  and  playing  machine,  a  bor- 
rowed mike,  bugle  and  marimba,  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  churches  of  this  conference  have  a  syn- 
chronized record  and  slide  story  of  its  Junior  High 
Camp  to  acquaint  prospective  campers  and  their  par- 
ents with  the  opportunities  of  the  camp. 


A  church 
group  prepar- 
ing to  record 
the  sound  ac- 
companiment 
for  a  slide 
story,  using  a 
small  disc  re- 
corder. 


During  the  Junior  High  Camp  last  summer,  the  di- 
rector took  Kodachrome  pictures  of  the  activities. 
Later  he  selected  thirty  of  the  best  of  these  slides,  ar- 
ranged them  in  a  sequence,  and  wrote  a  script  telling 
the  story  they  portrayed. 

Four  of  the  camp  staiT  and  some  junior  high  young 
people  from  one  of  the  churches  gathered  in  the  home 
of  the  director  one  day  and  put  the  story  on  records. 
The  records,  slides,  and  cue  script  are  now  being  used 
by  the  churches  for  an  interesting  presentation  of  the 
conference  camp. 

As  the  opening  slide  shows  the  bugler  announcing 
the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  sound  of  the  bugle  comes 
from    the    record.      When    another    slide    shows    the 


marimba  player  calling  the  camp  to  worship,  the  music 
of  the  marimba  is  heard.  There  is  singing  by  the  group 
of  young  people  when  the  slides  show  the  camp  in 
morning  worship  and  at  vespers.  Here  and  there,  as 
the  director  tells  the  story  presented  by  the  slides,  a 
boy's  voice  is  heard  adding  a  bit  of  realism  to  a  ba.se- 
ball  game  or  boating. 

The  set  is  popular  with  the  churches.  The  confer- 
ence is  planning  to  make  synchronized  slide  and  record 
sets  to  tell  the  story  of  such  works  as  that  of  the 
larger  parishes,  the  young  peoples  conferences,  work- 
shops, and  training  schools. 


Setting  Up  Projection 


Equipment 


THIS  discussion  assumes  the  use  of  portable  pro- 
jection equipment  in  the  average  church  situa- 
tion. It  will  attempt  to  indicate  how  the  projection 
apparatus  should  be  set  up  and  why. 

There  are  five  factors  to  be  dealt  with :  the  screen, 
the  projector,  the  loudspeaker,  and  the  power  and 
speaker  cords.  The  placement  of  each  one  of  these  is 
controlled  by  certain  considerations,  which  will  be  iden- 
tified. 

The  screen:  In  any  set-up,  the  location  of  the 
screen  conies  first.  A  portable  screen  is  located  with 
respect  to,  and  is  controlled  by,  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

1.  The  usual  use  of  the  room.  If  the  furniture  is 
immovable,  there  may  be  little  choice  in  the  placement 
of  the  screen.  If  there  is  a  platform  at  one  end  and 
extra  height  is  needed  for  the  screen,  the  platform 
should   be   used. 

2.  The  required  use  of  the  room.  What  the  room 
itself  requires  for  best  utilization  will  determine  the 
placement  of  the  screen.  Color  projection  on  a  beaded 
screen  indicates  its  location  in  the  end  of  the  room  and 
not  on  the  side.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  audience 
can  be  kept  within  favorable  viewing  angles  than  when 
the  screen  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  room.  In  a 
square  room,  having  movable  seating  (all  other  factors 
being  equal),  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  put  the 
screen  in  one  corner  and  the  projector  in  the  opposite 
corner. 

3.  The  source  of  daylight  or  artificial  light.  Place 
the  screen  so  that  the  least  amount  of  light  falls  on  it, 
and  so  that  light  will  not  fall  into  the  eyes  of  the  au- 
dience. It  is  best  to  place  it  so  that  what  light  there 
is  comes  in  on  one  side  of  the  group. 

4.  The  audience  requirements.  It  should  be  two  of 
its  widths  away  from  the  nearest  row  of  seats.  It 
should  be  high  enough  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  image 
can  be  seen  over  the  heads  of  those  sitting  in  front. 

The  projector:  Every  projector  should  have  its 
stand.  Any  odd  table  will  not  do.  The  stand  has  a 
specific  job  to  do  and  it  should  be  designed  to  do  it. 
First,  it  must  be  strong  and  light.  It  must  stand 
solidly  on  the  floor.  To  do  this  it  must  have  only 
three  legs,  not  four,  because  four  are  not  self-leveling. 
(There  are  four-legged  stands  with  adjustable  legs.) 
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Second,  it  must  be  the  right  height — high  enough  to 
get  the  projection  beam  over  the  heads  of  a  six  footer 
when  he  is  seated.  This  means  53  to  56  inches.  Most 
stands  on  the  market  are  too  low.  Forty-inch  tables 
don't  get  most  projection  beams  high  enough  to  clear 
all  heads. 

Location   of  the   Projector 

Much  has  l^een  written  about  the  location  of  the 
projector.  Its  placement  is  controlled  by  three  basic 
considerations :  the  screen,  the  size  of  the  image  de- 
sired (or  required),  and  the  audience. 

1.  The  projection  beam  must  be  perpendicular  to  the 
screen.  However,  several  degrees  either  way  are  al- 
lowable. There  are  several  ways  to  line  up  screen  and 
projector  so  that  the  axis  of  projection  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  screen.  First,  adjust  screen  so  that  it  is  at 
right  angles  with  an  imaginary  line  running  through  the 
center  of  the  audience.  Now,  if  in  a  carpeted  room,  note 
the  relation  of  the  center  of  the  screen  to  a  certain  seam 
in  the  carpet,  and  place  the  projector  so  that  its  lense 
is  the  same  distance  from  this  same  seam.  If  the 
floor  is  bare,  use  a  particular  piece  of  flooring  as  you 
would  the  carpet  .seam.  If  neither  is  available,  locate 
the  projector  and  the  screen  an  equal  distance  from  the 
same  sidewall,  and  adjust  the  screen  so  that  the  focus 
is  sharp  on  both  right  and  left  sides. 

2.  Image  size,  with  a  given  objective  lense,  is  de- 
termined by  the  distance  of  the  projector  from  the 
screen.  Locate  the  projector  back  from  the  screen 
just  far  enough  to  give  you  an  image  large  enough 
for  comfortable  seeing.  Keep  the  group  compactly 
seated.  The  rule-of-thumb  is  that  the  image  in  its 
width  should  be  1/6  the  distance  to  the  last  row  of 
occupied  seats.  Thus,  in  a  room  24'  x  36',  and  fully 
occupied,  the  image  should  be  6'  wide.  If  you  have 
a  smaller  group  in  the  same  room,  and  fill  the  seats  half 
way  back,  an  image  3'  wide  will  be  sufficient.  Why 
all  this  bother?  There  are  two  reasons:  The  larger 
the  image  the  less  brilliant  it  is.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant in  color  projection.  Also,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  eye  strain  in  looking  at  an  image  larger  than  is 
needed.  Despite  these  considerations,  the  theatrical 
rule-of  thumb  (fill  the  screen  under  all  circumstances) 
is  often  given.  For  the  large  auditorium,  a  special 
lens  of  a  longer  than  standard  focal  length  may  be  help- 
ful. Refer  to  your  manufacturer's  catalog,  or  see  your 
audio-visual  dealer  for  suggestions. 

3.  The  third  factor  controlling  the  placement  of  the 
projector  is  the  audience.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  it  must  be  back  of  the  group  and  never  in  its  midst. 
In  many  church  situations  this  will  not  be  possible  un- 
less you  have  a  special  lens  as  mentioned  above.  Is 
projector  noise  a  factor  here?  The  answer  is  "Xo." 
The  noise  from  a  film  projector  is  monotonous  in  pitch 
and  the  mind  adjusts  itself  to  it.  The  click  of  a 
slide  projector  will  disturb  more  than  the  hum  of  a 
quiet  film  projector  or  cooling  fan  in  a  slide  projector. 
This  does  not  mean  that  noise  should  not  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  all  projection  equipment.  It  should. 
However,  the  objective  attitude  of  the  operator  makes 
him   more   conscious  of  noise  than   the  audience. 

The  speaker:  Speaker  placement  is  controlled  by 


two  factors :  the  audience  and  the  acou.stical  qualities 
of  the  room. 

1.  Some  experts  claim  that  the  speaker  can  be  lo- 
cated any  where  in  the  room — in  the  back,  in  the 
front,  at  the  projector,  or  even  over  the  audience.  Since 
the  ears  have  been  put  on  the  head  to  face  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  the  eyes,  why  not  place  the 
speaker  in  front  of  the  audience? 

The  need  for  a  suitable  stand  for  the  speaker  has 
been  generally  overlooked.  In  improvising,  many 
projectionists  have  cut  down  speaker  effectiveness.  A 
three-legged  stand  of  light  weight  materials  can  be  . 
designed  and  made  by  any  one  possessing  a  little  in- 
genuity. Still  another  solution  lies  in  hanging  the 
speaker  at  a  suitable  height  by  means  of  a  cord  placed 
through  the  speaker  handle  and  hooked  over  a  wall 
hook. 

2.  The  acoustical  qualities  of  the  room  determine, 
in  the  second  place,  the  placement  of  the  speaker.  By 
trial  and  error,  find  the  best  location.  Generally,  it 
should  not  be  close  to  a  flat  smooth  surface.  It  should 
be  a  little  above  the  heads  of  the  group  and  pointed 
toward  the  middle  of  the  last  fezv  rozvs. 

Speaker  and  power  cords:  With  portable  equip- 
ment, they  are  a  necessary  bother.  The  power  cord 
will  be  located  with  reference  to  (a)  the  pozver  outlet 
and  (b)  the  lines  of  traffic.  If  possible,  keep  the 
power  cord  on  the  side  of  the  room  having  the  least 
traffic.  If  either  the  speaker  or  power  cord  must  cross 
lines  of  foot  traffic,  place  a  carpet  or  rubber  rug  over 
them.  \\'hen  the  group  is  small,  the  speaker  cord  may 
go  around  it.  If  the  group  is  large,  it  may  need  to  go 
up  the  aisle.  If  possible,  have  power  cords  of  optional 
lengths  for  reaching  near  and  distant  power  outlets. 
.A. void  splicing  power  cords.  Arrange  speaker  cords 
so  that  there  is  some  slack.  Some  projectionists  claim 
that  the  power  and  speaker  cord  should  not  lie  close 
to  and  parallel  with  each  other  because  the  induction 
thus  set  up  will  interfere  with  speaker  performance. 
Good  quality  extension  cords  may  be  purchased  to  ex- 
tend the  lengths  of  the  regular  cords.  These  are  avail- 
able with  the  proper  plugs  from  the  manufacturer  of 
your  projector.  Where  projectors  are  used  a  great 
deal  in  a  given  location,  speaker  wiring  and  power 
outlets  may  lie  permanently  installed  in  the  building. 
In  conclusion:  Use  common  sense.  Don't  fol- 
low any  idea  out  the  window !  Learn  from  your  own 
experience.  Think  out  the  reasons  for  doing  things. 
Improve  on  the  other  fellow's  ideas. 
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Church  Department 
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Which  Comes  First? 

MRS.  C.  L.  Zink,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  wants 
to  know  if  the  nine  churches  of  her  community 
should  undertake  a  conference  on  visual  methods  be- 
fore they  have  a  preview  or  two  of  materials.  She 
indicates  that  there  is  considerable  interest  among  the 
clergy  and  .some  of  the  church  school  leaders. 

A  cooperative  preview  conference  should  come  before 
the  methods  conference.  It  will  be  easier  to  arrange. 
•  Your  objective  will  be  to  show  materials  of  various 
kinds.  They  will  be  presented  as  typical  of  what  is 
now  available  to  the  church.  The  accent  will  be  on 
seeing.  There  can  be  some  discussion  about  the  quality 
of  the  material  or  its  usability  if  you  desire.  You  will 
find  it  easy  to  succeed  with  the  preview  conference. 

The  methods  conference  presupposes  the  availability 
of  some  very  competent  leaders —  people  able  to  dem- 
onstrate hozv  to  use  material.  This  is  not  easy.  Tt 
is  a  better  second  or  third  step  than  a  first  one.  Too, 
your  people  will  be  more  interested  in  seeing  materials 
then  in  learning  how  to  use  them.  Start  where  they 
are.  After  they  have  seen  materials,  they  will  be 
partially  motivated  in  seeking  to  know  how  to  use 
them. 

You  might  start  your  preview  in  the  early  afternoon, 
adjourn  for  supper,  and  come  back  for  an  evening 
session.  Set  up  your  schedule,  and  tell  people  to  come 
for  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  preview.  Keep  a  record  of 
who  comes.  That's  your  promotion  committee  for  the 
next  one. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  making  a  start  in 
such  a  community  than  the  preview  conference.  People 
should  see  what  the  visual  aids  look  like.  Many  of 
them  do  not  know.  Promote  visual  aids  visually. 
Show  them  to  the  people.     It's  fundamental. 


News  Notes 

A  preliminary  announcement  indicates  that  Rev. 
Howard  E.  Tower,  of  the  Methodist  headquarters  in 
Nashville,  will  be  chairman  of  the  Fourth  International 
Worshop  in  Visual  Education  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  September  1  to  6,  1947.  Miss 
Pearl  Rosser,  of  the  International  Council  staff,  will 
service  as  the  Work.shop  Director.  A  descriptive  folder 
giving  complete  information,  including  room  rates  and 
transportation,  is  available  from  Miss  Rosser,  ICRE, 
203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  111. 


Dr.  Luther  E.  Stein,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Church  Relations  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Christian  Education,  became  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park,  III,  the  first  of  last 
month.  While  with  the  Board,  he  supervised  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sound  film.  The  Church  Related  College. 
and  two  filmstrips:  The  Church's  Basic  Business,  and 
World  Order  and  Yon.  Those  interested  in  these  ma- 
terials should  write  to  825  Witherspoon  Building. 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Denominational  V.A.  Directors 

While  the  following  list  of  denominational  di- 
rectors of  visual  aids  is  probably  not  complete,  it 
is  given  for  your  information  and  files.  These 
are  the  people  to  whom  you  should  write  con- 
cerning all  visual  education  matters  that  have 
a  denominational  reference. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTIAN,  Alexan- 
der B.  Ferguson,  Missions  Council,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10. 

BAPTIST  (North),  Edmund  C.  Shaw,  Northern 
Baptist  Convention,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16. 

BAPTIST  (South),  Earl  Waldrup,  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  161  Eighth  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville 
3. 

DISCIPLES  (Position  vacant). 

EPISCOPAL,  Charlotte  C.  Tompkins.  National 
Council  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  281  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York    10. 

EVANGELICAL  and  REFORMED,  Oscar  J. 
Rumpf,  Bd.  of  Christian  Education  and  Publica- 
tion,   1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2. 

LATTER  DAY  SAINTS.  Marvin  M.  McDole, 
Herald  Publishing  House,  103  S.  Osage  St.,  In- 
dependence, Mo. 

LUTHERAN  (Missouri).  Melvin  F.  Schlake, 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  3558  South  Jefferson 
St.,  St.  Louis  1 8. 

LUTHERAN  (United),  George  B.  Ammon, 
United  Lutheran  Publication  House,  1228  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia  7. 

METHODIST,  Howard  E.  Tower,  The  Board  of 
Education,  Room  600,  Medical  Arts  BIdg.,  Nash- 
ville 3. 

and 
Harry  C.  Spencer,  The  Board  of  Missions,    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York   II. 

PRESBYTERIAN  (U.S.),  Alex  R.  Batchelor, 
Committee  of  Religious  Education  and  Publica- 
tion,  Presbyterian  Building,   Richmond  9. 

PRESBYTERIAN  (U.S.A.),  Frederick  R.  Thome, 
Board  of  National  Missions,  156  Fifth  "Avenue, 
New  York    10. 

and 
S.  Franklin  Mack,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 

Interdenominational  Agencies 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  H.  H.  Ragatz, 
Department  of  Visual  Materials,  45  Astor  Place, 
New  York  3. 

PROTESTANT  FILM  COMMISSION,  Paul  E. 
Heard,  Executive  Secretary,  45  Astor  Place,  New 
York  3. 

RELIGIOUS  FILM  ASSOCIATION,  William  L 
Rogers,  Executive  Secretary,  45  Astor  Place, 
New  York  3. 
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DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


I 


Oscars  for  Dr.   Wheat 

IN  that  excellent  book  put  out  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Learning  the 
Wars  of  Democracy,  the  authors  list  among  other  iden- 
tifying hallmarks  of  democratic  education,  the  "right  to 
share  in  determining  the  purposes  and  policies  of  educa- 
tional activities,"  the  "use  of  democratic  methods  in  the 
classroom  as  well  as  in  the  school  club,"  the  "efficient 
use  of  personnel,"  and  "respect  for  competence."  If  I 
were  asked  to  nominate  the  one  person  who  best  exem- 
plifies in  practice  all  these  hallmarks.  I  would,  with- 
out hesitation  name  Dr.  Frank  M.  Wheat  of  George 
Washington  High  School,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Wheat  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
audio-visual  education  whose  influence  has  been  felt 
nation-wide.  Dr.  Wheat  was  never  afraid  to  experi- 
ment with  any  new  materials  or  methods  in  visual  edu- 
cation. More  important  than  that,  he  is  the  first  to 
encourage  any  one  with  a  novel  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem, be  that  person  a  teacher  or  a  student.  When  the 
authors  of  that  famous  case  book  in  Civic  Education 
decide  it's  time  for  a  reviswj  edition,  let  me  recommend 
them  to  Dr.  Wheat.  s 

The  very  able  account  of  Film  Production  at  George 
Washington  High  School  was  prepared  by  Mr.  David 
R.  Estlow.  the  faculty  adviser  of  the  school's  Arista. 
Mr.  Estlovv's  Arista  and  Dr.  Wheat's  Motion  Picture 
Squad  have  turned  out  some  prize  winning  films — 
democratically  conceived  and  democratically  completed. 

— D.  S. 


Film  Production  at 
George  Washington 

by  DAVID  R.  ESTLOW 

THE  production  of  films  at  the  George  Washington 
High  School  is  due  largely  to  the  inspiration  and 
initiative  of  Dr.  Frank  Wheat,  Chairman  of  the  Biology 
Department,  also  for  several  years  chairman  of  New 
York  City's  Committee  on  Visual  Aids.  Our  biology 
laboratory  has  always  been  a  place  of  many  activities, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  Dr.  Wheat's  enthusiasm 
for  his  personal  hobby  of  motion  pictures  should  be 
communicated  to  the  students  in  his  classes  and  labora- 
tory. Field  trips  and  experiments  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  our  first  attempts  to  produce  our  own  films. 
School  assemblies  gave  students  the  chance  to  show 
their  work,  and  it  was  soon  suggested  that  we  make 
a  thirty-minute  silent  guidance  film  which  would  ac- 
quaint freshmen  entering  high  school  with  the  school, 
its  activities,  and  opportunities. 

At  this  point,  the  Arista,  the  student  service  and 
honor  organization,  was  invited  to  participate  in  film 
production.  An  Arista  Film  Committee  was  created 
to  suggest  ideas  and  to  write  scripts  for  the  Biology 
Department's  Motion  Picture  Squad.  Equipment  and 
film  were  supplied  by  New  York  City  and  the  school's 
General  Organization,  although  not  as  liberally  as 
our  photographers  wished.  Our  camera  men,  like  Oli- 
ver  Twist,   always   wanted   more — more   lenses,   more 


Emphasis  on  Science,"  produced  by  the  Arista  Film  Committee  of  George  Washington  High  School,  won  the  American 

Museum  of  Natural  History's  bronze  eagle. 
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The  need  for 
young  scien- 
tists was  the 
theme  for 
"Emphasis  on 
Science." 


lights,  more  film,  and  even  a  new  camera.  We  finally 
purchased  a  titling  machine,  and  for  several  months, 
we  have  been  trying  to  purchase  a  wide-angle  lens  for 
our  motion  picture  camera. 

Planning  the  production  of  a  film  requires  several 
long  afternoon  committee  meetings.  Usually,  each 
student  has  some  favorite  idea  to  explain,  and  new 
members  on  the  committee  make  their  criticisms  of  our 
older  masterpieces.  Much  time  is  given  to  considering 
how  different  school  subjects  and  activities  may  con- 
tribute scenes  to  our  work.  Many  ideas  have  to  be 
discarded,  because  we  do  not  have  the  equipment  or  the 
techniques  to  execute  them.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
persuade  novices  that  motion  is  the  special  character- 
istic of  motion  pictures.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
school-produced  silent  films.  Thus,  many  admirable 
features  of  our  school  activities,  particularly  in  English 
and  the  Social  Studies,  have  to  be  discarded.  One  of 
our  films.  Introduction  to  Poetry,  illustrates  the  basic 
difficulty  of  using  verbal  experiences  for  a  motion  pic- 
ture. The  next  steps  by  the  Committee  after  choosing 
a  theme  for  the  film  are  the  selection  of  titles  and  the 
preparation  of  a  "shooting  script"  for  the  camera  men. 
We  try  to  make  these  directions  as  definite  as  possible. 

The  photographers  now  attempt  to  carry  out  our 
plans.     This  is  quite  a  problem  in  a  large  school,  be- 


cause students  must  be  excused  from  classes  and  the 
room  with  the  proper  facilities  may  be  in  use  when  we 
desire  to  take  certain  scenes.  In  addition,  we  have 
often  had  the  lack  of  sunlight  or  an  insufficient  number 
of  electric  outlets  disrupt  our  plans.  We  have  also 
discovered  that  a  forty  minute  period  is  too  short  for 
taking  a  good  scene  because  we  must  get  our  equip- 
ment, transport  it  to  the  set,  rehearse  actors,  check 
lighting,  and  finally  take  our  pictures.  One  of  the 
most  effective  series  of  scenes  we  ever  made  in  a  class- 
room required  ninety  minutes.  A  recent  two-minute 
film  of  our  Cheering  Squad  required  an  hour.  We  have 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  several  rehearsals 
of  each  scene,  because  our  actors  are  too  self-conscious 
at  first.  We  are  not  too  satisfied  with  our  pictures  of 
classrooms  in  action,  because  we  are  unable  to  show 
an  entire  class.  We  believe  a  wide-angle  lens  would 
overcome  this  problem.  Auditorium  scenes  have  not 
always  been  successful  because  of  poor  lighting  and 
our  inability  to  photograph  a  large  group  at  one  time. 
Some  scenes,  attempted  in  color,  should  have  been 
done  only  with  high-speed  black  and  white  film. 

After  the  films  have  been  developed,  the  Committee 
looks  over  the  results ;  then  two  or  three  of  the  more 

{Concluded  on  page  224) 


The  best  color 
scenes  from  an 
earlier  student 
production  on 
guidance  were 
cut  out  and 
used  in  "Em- 
phasis on  Sci- 
ence." 


A  SPECIAL  PLEA 

To  All  Producers  of  School  Made  Motion  Pictures 


We  are  almost  ready  to  go  to  press  with  the 
up-to-date  list  of  ALL  School-made  Motion  Pic- 
tures. We  want  to  make  sure  that  ail  your  school 
made  films  will  be  included  in  that  list.  Please  do 
not  be  too  modest  about  your  achievements.  If 
your  school  did  not  return  the  Questionnaire 
printed  in  these  pages  more  than  a  year  ago, 
will  you  please  take  a  few  moments  to  fill  out  the 
following  information  and  return  immediately  to 
DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  EVANDER  CHILDS  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK  67,  N.  Y.  The  various 
educational  agencies  who  have  been  awaiting 
such  official  list  will  be  very  much  indebted  lo 
you  for  your  cooperation. 


Name    of    School.. 

City 

Title  of  Film    (I) 


State   

8   or    16mm  No.   of   Ft.. 


Other  titles   (2)  .. 

(3) 

Brief   description    and    purpose    of   making   each   film    ( I ) 


(2)     

Name   of   Person   in   charge   of  School 

Film    Production: 

(Use  blank  paper  to  supply  additional  information.) 
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New  Biology  Film  Helps  Girls 

The  film  is  an  ideal  medium  for  teaching  "hard-to-handle"  areas  in  human  biology. 


This   cheerful   girl   typifies 
the    film. 


BIOLOGY  has  long  been  taught  in  schools,  often 
under  some  such  euphemistic  heading  as  "heal- 
thy living,"  "hygiene,"  or  "physiology."  Hu- 
man biology  was  covered  to  a  given  point  in  such 
courses.  Rut  available  teaching  tools  and  materials 
were  inadequate  to  permit  teachers  to  proceed  further. 
Thus,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  such  instruction  imper- 
sonal— difficult,  even,  to  make  it  clear. 

One  subject  in  the  hard-to-handle  classification  has 
lieen  menstruation.     Teachers  of  adolescent  girls  know 

well  the  problems  resulting 
from  lack  of  information, 
misinformation,  and  a 
wrong  mental  attitude  to- 
ward this  normal  bodily 
function. 

Many  mothers  give  their 
daughters  no  information, 
either  because  they  feel  un- 
able to  explain  the  function 
or  because  they  shrink  from 
frank  discussion.  Others  merel}'  pass  on  inherited  sup- 
erstitions or  set  up  limitations  on  activity  during  the 
menstrual  period,  which  activities  medical  science  has 
proved  are  unnecessary  or  even  harmful.  These  mis- 
conceptions often  become  responsible  for  serious  psy- 
choses in  the  adult  woman. 

A   Film   Can  Teach  a   Difficult   Subject 

Teachers  have  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  wipe  out 
the  evil  influence  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  subject  of  men- 
struation. They  have  wel- 
comed every  teaching  tool 
that  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  help  them. 

Today,  the  motion  pic- 
ture is  proving  the  ideal 
medium  to  impart  sound 
information  and  to  develop 
a  wholesome  mental  atti- 
tude toward  this  function. 
has  outstanding  advantages. 


She  radiates  health  as  she 
takes   her   daily   shower. 


The  film,  as  a  medium. 
It  is  impersonal.  It  is 
run  in  a  darkened  room  which  prevents  embarrassment 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Furthermore,  a  trained 
commentator  speaks  from  the  screen  without  self-con- 
sciousness. Thus,  no  factor  is  present  which  might 
^^^^—•——'■'—■^^^^^  cause  students  to  feel  that 
^^^^/y^^^^^^^^M  this  is  a  subject  which 
^m     fr  "^iY^^B      should  not  be  discussed  op- 

■  I    l\V  ^^^  >yi '^B  ^^'   °^   the.se   advantages 

■  /   J'*^^^^— :;^ffli-^^li      have  been  incorporated  in  a 

■  \   '^S^^^^^Sj^  carefully  prepared  film,  en- 

,    ,  ,  ,     .  titled    The   Storv   of  Men- 

She  gives  helpful  hints  on  'i  j      l 

appearance.  stniatioit,      produced     by 


Walt  Disney  Productions  for  the  International  Cellu- 
cotton  Products  Company.  The  film  is  for  teen-age 
girls  and  will  reach  them  through  classes  in  high 
schools,  junior  colleges  and  4-H  Clubs. 

This  film  has  been  built  around  the  reasoning  that 
substituting  accurate  knowledge  for  fear  and  mystery 
will  help  to  create  a  healthy  attitude  toward  menstru- 
ation. It  should  help  to 
banish  girl-to-girl  supersti- 
tions and  misconceptions. 
It  should  serve  to  minimize 
the  mental  handicap  which 
hampers  many  girls  during 
their  periods. 


"Don't    be    droopy,"    she 
warns. 


A    Pleasant,    Direct   and 
Scientific    Approach 

The  initial  plan  of  the 
sponsor  called  for  a  frank,  pleasant  directness  that 
has  proved  to  be  the  essence  of  wholesome  good 
taste.  The  tone  was  to  be  straight-forward,  mat- 
ter-of-fact, and  casual.  Any  apparent  "delicacy" 
would  be  an  obvious  signal  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  delicate  about.  The  whole  approach 
was  keyed  by  the  frank  title.  The  Story  of  Menstrti- 
ation.  Xo  co\'  or  sugar-coated,  no  fluttery  or  clever  title 
was  employed,  because  it  might  suggest  that  the  pro- 
ducers didn't  dare  call  things  by  their  right  names. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  "bees  and  flowers"  ap- 
proach. But  don't  think  that  the  film  is  stuffy.  It 
isn't.  It  couldn't  be  with  the  Disney  colorful  and 
striking  animations. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  making  this  film,  during 
which  time  thousands  of  drawings  were  created  and 
himdreds  discarded.  Subject  matter,  in  story-board 
form,  was  checked  repeatedly  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  by  teachers,  girls  at  various  age  levels,  and 
medical  authorities.  The  constant  effort  to  refine  and 
to  revise  resulted  in  a  high  standard  for  the  picture. 
The  investment  in  this  one-reel  film  nuis  to  a  sum 
which  few  producers  of  ed- 
ucational pictures  could 
afi'ord   to   spend. 

No  mention  of  the  spon- 
sor's product  appears  any- 
where, only  the  name  of 
Kote.x  on  the  title  cards  at 
the  beginning  and  end.  put- 
ting responsibility  for  sub- 
ject matter  directly  upon 
the  sponsor. 


She    says    that    good    pos- 
ture   is    important. 


Difficult    Production   Problems 

The  making  of  this  film  posed  many  diflicult  prob- 
lems.     Animation    was,   of   course,    a   happy    solution 

(Concluded  on  page  218) 
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ISVAL INSTRVCTION 


BOOK   REVIEWS 


•  Freedom  of  the  Movies — Ruth  A.  Inglis,  University  of 
Washington — Report  from  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press.,  Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  241  pp.  1947 
$3.00. 

Note:  The  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  was  begun 
in  1943,  with  the  aid  of  grants  of  $200,000  from  Time,  Inc. 
and  $15,000  from  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  Commis- 
sion was  made  up  of  13  outstanding  educators,  economists, 
professors,   philosophers,  and  a  business  man. 

A  thorough  inquiry  into  present  trends  and  practices  in 
the  mass  communication  fields  (newspapers,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  magazines,  and  books).  The  Commission  published 
its  general  report  with  the  following  very  significant  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  "We  recommend  that  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  be  recognized  as  including 
the   radio   and   motion   pictures. 

2.  "We  recommend  that  government  facilitate  new  ven- 
tures in  the  communications  industry,  that  it  foster 
the  introduction  of  new  techniques,  that  it  maintain 
competition  among  large  units  through  the  anti-trust 
laws   ... 

3.  "'As  an  alternative  to  the  present  remedy  for  libel,  we 
recommend  legislation  by  which  the  injured  party 
might  obtain  a  retraction  or  a  statement  of  the  facts 
by   the   offender   or   an   opportunity   to   reply. 

4.  "We  recommend  the  repeal  of  legislation  prohibiting 
expressions  in  favor  of  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
institutions  where  there  is  no  clear  and  present  danger 
that  violence  will  result  from  the  expressions. 

5.  "We  recommend  that  the  government,  thru  the  media 
of  mass  communication,  inform  the  public  of  the  facts 
with  respect  to  its  policies  and  of  the  purposes  under- 
lying those  policies  and,  that,  to  the  extent  that  private 
agencies  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  such  media, 
the  government  itself  may  employ  media  of  its  own." 

Other  significant  recommendations  are  made  to  the  press 
and  to  the  public,  all  of  which  should  be  read  in  the  sum- 
mary report,  which  appears  as  the  April,  1947  supplement 
to  Fortune  Magazine,  and  is  available  in  reprint  form  through 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Among  the  volumes  to  be  published  on  the  basis  of  this 
inquiry  are: 

Freedom  of  the  Press:  A  Framework  of  Principle  by 
William   Ernest   Hocking. 

Government  and  Mass  Communications  by  Zechariah 
Chafee,   Jr. 

Freedom  of  the  Movies  by   Ruth   A.   Inglis. 

Peoples  Speaking  to  Peoples  by  Llewellyn  White  and 
Robert   D.    Leigh. 

The   American   Radio   by    Llewellyn   White. 

The  American  Press  and  The  San  Francisco  Conference 
by  Milton  D.  .Stewart;  introduction  by  Harold  D.  Lasswell. 

In  Freedom  of  the  Movies,  Dr.  Inglis  has  examined  the 
motion  picture  in  relation  to  all  other  media  of  mass  com- 
munication, e.g.,  press,  magazines,  radio,  and  the  like.  The 
motion  picture  industry,  as  in  all  previous  studies,  stands 
out  as  a  tightly  organized  monopoly  with  complete  control 
of  the  world's  production,  distribution,  and  the  exhibition 
of  motion  pictures.  All  films  that  we  see  are  those  which 
the  Hollywood  producers  permit  us  to  see,  and  for  the  most 
part  represent  their  political,  social  and  economic  attitudes. 
Is    this    freedom   of   the    screen?    Obviously    not,    and   Dr. 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 

Inglis  devotes  most  of  the  volume  to  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  industry,  with  a  review  of 
efforts  by  the  public  to  curb  industry  practices,  and  the 
results  of  the  industry's  own  attempts  at  self-regulation. 
The  recommendations  for  expanding  the  screen's  mission  to 
include  greater  public  enlightenment  and  a  more  significant 
interpretation  of  everyday  life  would  appear  to  be  clear 
and  logical: 

1.  The  constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  press 
be  recognized  as  including  motion  pictures. 

2.  The  government  should  use  its  anti-trust  powers  to 
destroy  monopolistic  control  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  exhibition. 

3.  The  motion  picture  industry,  by  its  own  action,  should 
place  increasing  stress  on  its  role  as  civic  and  infor- 
mational agency  ...  to  promote  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  domestic  and  international  affairs,  guard 
against  misrepresentation  of  social  groups  and  foreign 
peoples  .  .  .  promote  newsreels  and  documentary  films  for 
popular  enlightenment; 

4.  The  industry  be  constantly  alert  to  opportunities  to 
experiment  with  films  that  would  further  the  screen's 
artistic  and  intellectual  possibilities,  using  part  of  its 
profits  ...  to  promote  such  experimentation; 

5.  The  public  itself  insist  upon  the  highest  attainable 
accomplishment  by  the  movies,  through  the  press  and 
through  local  groups  .  .  .  that  the  public  set  up  centers 
of  advanced  study  and  research,  whose  investigations 
and  reports  would  incite  both  public  and  producers  to 
higher   standards. 

6.  The  public  sponsor  a  national  advisory  board  to  re- 
view and  propose  changes  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Production    and   Advertising   Codes. 

Educators  and  workers  in  the  documentary  and  educa- 
tional film  movement  can  surely  find  no  quarrel  with  such 
a  long-range  point  of  view.  This  inquiry  reaffirms  the 
great  danger  which  has  been  borne  out  by  all  previous 
inquiries  over  the  past  two  decades,  that  the  Hollywood 
film  industry  has  woven  an  intricate  web  of  control  over 
the  screens  of  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
that  under  such  a  system  freedom  of  the  screen  could 
never  exist.  As  usual,  spokesmen  for  the  industry  will 
ridicule  the  report,  as  did  the  trusty  Motion  Picture  Herald 
of   Feb.  22,   1947: 

"The  author  of  the  report  .  .  .  decides  on  what  to  do 
about  everything  and  everybody  in  the  picture  business  .  .  . 
She  would  open  the  screen  to  discussions  of  white  slavery, 
venereal  disease,  and  miscegenation.  She  is  also  in  favor 
of  not  giving  'judges  or  the  clergy  protection  against  in- 
direct censure  or  ridicule.'  She  wouii  have,  in  behalf  of 
freedom,  mind  you,  'a  national  advisory  board,  made  up  of 
distinguished    and    responsible    citizens.' 

"What  Dr.  Inglis  is  asking  is  a  set  of  national  censors 
to  tell  the  picture  business  what  to  do  .  .  . 

"Why  Time,  Inc.  and  Britannica  should  underwrite  a 
prescription  for  the  conduct  of  this  industry  is  not  dis- 
closed.     Who  asked   them?" 

That  the  motion  picture  business,  like  the  newspaper 
and  radio  business  must  accept  "the  responsibilities  of 
common  carriers  of  information  and  discussion"  with  all 
the  social  duties  that  this  implies  will  not  readily  be  ac- 
cepted by  these  industries,  except  in  annual  reports  and 
after-dinner   speeches. 

(^Concluded  on  page  218) 
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first  and  only  projector  to  project  FULL  PAGE  MATERIAL 


Now  you  can  see  for  yourself  .  .  .  without  cost 

or  obligation  .  .  .  how  the  Beseler  Model  OA3  clearly 

projects  full  pages  in  magazines  and  books,  as  well 

as  maps  and  other  large  size  material.  We  are  prepared  to 

have  this  fine  opaque  projector 

demonstrated  anywhere  in  the  United  States 

in  your  own  office,  classroom  or  church. 

The  Beseler  Model  OA3  has  met  with  enthusiastic  response 

wherever  it  has  been  shown.  Modern  in  design, 

compact  and  quiet,  it  delivers  brilliant 

screen   illumination,  outstanding  in  an  opaque  projector. 

The  Model  OA3  accommodates  an  8'/^"  x  11"  page, 

the  actual  projection  area  being  7Vz"  x  10".  i 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  Free  Demomtration 
of  the  Beseler  Model  OA3  Opaque  Pre/ecfor. 


The  BEST  Projector  h  #he  BESELER   Projeefor 

CHARLES   BESELER   COMPANY 

243  East  23rd  Street  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


I 


Added  features  of  the  Model 
OA3  are  self  leveling  platen 
with  ratchet  handle,  permitting 
the  use  of  both  hands  while  in- 
serting copy,  and  concealed 
elevating  legs.  Air  cooling  sys- 
tem assures  adequate  cooling 
of  the  two  500  watt  medium 
prefocus  lamps. 


Charles  Beseler  9°/rP"V.   ^'P*^    y, 
243  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N. 

,j    ,1,.   ,r,   have   a   free   demonstration   Of   tne 
Lre?"' Model  'oAS^Opa^que  Projector. 

Most  convenient  time  

Your  name  

Your  position  - 

"" '(Firm7 School,  Church) 

Address   " 
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If  only  the  motion  picture  industry  would  heed  the  long- 
range  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  it  could  achieve 
greatness  on  a  world  basis  to  compare  with  the  fame,  the 
notoriety,  and  the  technical  skill  that  it  already  has.  But 
then,  on  whose  side  are  you? 

Recommendations  by  Llewellyn  White  in  The  American 
Radio  include. 

1.  The  FCC  should  make  the  separation  of  program- 
ming and  advertising  compulsory;  program  standards 
should  be  considered  when  licensing  stations; 

2.  Broadcasters  must  cut  themselves  free  from  the 
"strangle  hold"  of  advertisers; 

3.  Broadcasting  should  come  within  the  meaning  of 
"press"  as  protected  by  the  Constitution's  first  amend- 
ment: 

4.  The  FCC  should  license  more  self-supportins-.  non- 
commercial stations  run  by  educational  institutions  and 
state  and  local  governments: 

5.  An  independent  agencv  should  be  established  to  in- 
auire  into  radio  practices,  to  appraise  government  ac- 
tions  efifecting  commtmication,   and   the   like. 

TRENDS 

•  Going  to  School  with  the  Movies — Hubert  A,  Kenny^ — 
American  Mercury,  64:35,  January,  1947.  (Reprints  avail- 
able.) 

A  popular  appeal  for  the  greater  use  of  films  in  education, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  only  one-fifth  of  our  public  schools 
have  sound  projectors.  "Here  is  a  means  of  making  them 
(students)  think,  and  they  love  it,"  the  author  writes  as  he 
sets  out  to  prove  by  citing  experimental  studies  that  chil- 
dren gained  more  knowledge  and  retained  it  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  with  the  aid  of  educational  films.  Should 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  documentation  for  local  school 
boards. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

•  Developing  Standards  of  Teacher  Competency  in  Audio- 
Visual  Education — A  Committee  Report  for  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Kducation — California  Schools,  18:3,  Janu- 
ary, 1947. 

A  footnote  explains  that  this  report  is  to  be  incorporated 
in  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Content  in  Audio-Visual 
Kducation  ot  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  26 
educators  from  colleges,  universities,  and  school  systems  of 
California  were  asked  to  hnd  out  what  teacher-education 
institutions  should  do  in  order  to  comply  with  the  state 
regulation  in  Calitornia  (effective  July,  1947)  that  they  give 
a  course  in  audio-visual  education  to  all  prospective  teaciiers. 

The  outline  of  criteria  for  evaluation  should  be  helpful 
where  teacher-training  institutions  want  a  guide  for  their 
own  program.  This  report  supplements  the  details  given  in 
the  Western  Illinois  Teachers  College  survey  described 
above. 

FILM  GUIDES 

•  Look  and  Talk — National  Institute  of  Social  Relations, 
Inc.,  1029  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.   5c  ea. 

Three  guides  have  been  published  to  date,  viz.  Man  in  the 
Cage,  It's  Your  America,  and  Brotherhood  of  Man.  They  con- 
tain significant  information  on  each  topic,  leading  questions 
for  discussion,  and  a  reading  list. 

Talk  It  Over,  from  the  same  source,  is  a  clever,  attractive 
and  stimulating  pamphlet  reviewing  America's  race  prob- 
lem, under  the  sub-title.  Red,  White,  Blue — and  Black.  There 
are  suggestions  for  visual  aids  and  sources  of  information, 
together  with  a  suinmary  of  pertinent  facts. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

•'  So  You  'Want  to  Make  Lantern  Slides — B.  A.  Aughin- 
baugh — Film  and  Radio  Guide,  13:10,  December,  1946. 
Describes   simply   and   clearly    how   photographic   slides 

are  made. 


iVeM)  Biology  Film  Helps  Girls 

{Concluded  from  page  215) 

to  most  of  these.  With  this  medium  of  expression, 
"glass-figure"  technique  could  be  employed  to  show 
the  internal  organs.  A  half-real  and  half-diagram- 
matic rendering  of  these  was  developed  in  order  to 
avoid  any  unpleasantness.  Thus,  the  technical  clarity 
of  straight  diagrams  was  maintained,  and  the  ghastly 
effect  of  a  realistic  rendering  was  avoided.  No  nude 
figures  were  shown.  Medical  language  was  simplified, 
and  unnecessary  terms  eliminated  without  a  loss  of 
essential  accuracy.  A  gynecologist  of  the  highest 
reputation  checked  the  story  in  detail  at  every  stage  of 
its  development :  words,  pictorial  representations,  ani- 
mations, and  implications.  For  example,  the  bride- 
groom was  removed  from  the  marriage  scene  which 
occurs  near  the  end  of  the  film.  The  succeeding  shot 
shows  a  young  mother  with  her  baby,  suggesting  the 
natural  course  of  life.  This  idea  of  a  natural  and  nor- 
mal cycle  of  life  is  constantly  stressed  in  the  film.  In 
her  final  words,  the  commentator  states,  "There  is 
nothing  strange  or  mysterious  about  menstruation. 
All  life  is  built  on  cycles.  And  the  menstrual  cycle  is 
one  normal  and  natural  part  of  Nature's  eternal  plan 
for  passing  on  the  gift  of  life." 

Woman    Narrator 

While  most  films  are  narrated  by  men,  a  woman  was 
chosen  for  this  one.  "This  narration  presents  a  pecul- 
iar problem,"  reads  the  neat  bit  of  understatement  in 
one  of  the  dialogue  director's  reports.  "To  project, 
unobtrusively,  our  theme  that  menstruation  is  a  natural 
and  normal  routine  and  nothing  to  get  excited  about, 
our  voice  must  project  the  acme  of  matter-of-fact  sin- 
cerity. .  .  .  The  voice  must  not  call  attention  to  itself 
by  being  too  good,  or  too  bad ;  too  glib,  or  too  amateur- 
ish." 

Teachers  who  have  used  the  film  are  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  reaction  of  girls.  They  enter  into 
discussion  readily  and  ask  questions  with  sincere,  sim- 
ple frankness.  Some  schools  have  arranged  to  have 
the  films  reviewed  by  P.T.A.  groups  before  it  is  shown 
to  .students.  Parents  reflect  eagerness  to  have  the  pic- 
ture shown  to  their  daughters. 

One  surprising  development  from  teachers'  meetings 
was  the  recommendation  that  the  film  be  shown  to  boys. 
It  was  argued  that  girls  would  be  saved  a  lot  of  em- 
barrassment if  boys  were  given  this  healthy  accurate 
information.  Many  groups  of  boys  have  now  seen  the 
film.  Teachers  comment  upon  their  courteous,  atten- 
tive interest.  P>oys  frequently  express  gratitude  for 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  film.  Some  even  express 
the  opinion  that  all  boys  should  see  it. 

Distribution 

Bookings  for  The  Story  oj  Menstruation  will  be 
handled  by  the  International  Cellucotton  Products  Co., 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois.  It  is 
16mm.  10  minutes  long,  sound,  and  in  color.  Use  of 
the  film  opens  the  way  for  a  frank  discussion  of  prob- 
lems after  the  showing. 
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This  symbol  assures  the 
teacher  the  best  materials  in 
visual  education,  as  set  forth 
by  these  standards: 

I.  Our  motion  pictures,  film- 
strips  and  slides  are 
planned  for  use  in  the 
classroom. 

3.  Each  production  is  de- 
signed to  cover  a  cpecific 
curriculum  area  at  a 
particular  grade  level. 

3.  These  teaching  tools  are 
produced  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  giving  the  best 
presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

These  standards  are  main- 
tained by  the  combined  efforts 
of  an  editorial  board  of  ex- 
perienced educators  and  ox- 
pert  film  technicians.  All  of 
our  efforts  are  concentrated 
on  a  single  objective:  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  GOOD 
EDVCATIOISAL  FILMS. 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 
Airport 

Presents  airport  operations  with  the  dra- 
matic clarity  of  first-hand  observations. 
For  primary  grades.  Rnnning  time,  10 
minutes.    Price,  $50.00. 


Animals  of  the  Farm 

A  reading  readiness  film.  It  provides  the 
child  an  intimate  introduction  to  the 
common  farm  animals.  Running  time.  10 
minutes.    Price,  $50.00. 


•  What  is  a  Map? 

An  introduction  to  map  concepts  that 
will  help  the  teacher  of  primary  grades 
translate  map  symbols  into  a  child's  re- 
ality.   Running  time,  10  minutes.    Price, 

$50.00. 

•  Bowling  Fundamentals 

A  skill  film  designed  to  teach  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  bowling.  Running  time, 
16  minutes.    Price  $75.00. 


IWAY    RELEASES 

It's  YOUR  Library 
Communication  and  Our  Town 
A  Lesson  in  French 
How  Animals  Defend  Themselves 


ms 


FILMSTRIPS 
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•  The  Holiday  Series 

For  your  reading  program  —  a  gay  and 
jancijul  series  of  filmstrips  of  the  stories 
behind  the  holidays.  Illustrated  in  orig- 
inal ^  color  art  work  by  well-known  chil- 
dren's mists.  Primary  grades. 
APRIL,     RELEASE 

St.  Valentine's  Day 
Lincoln's  Birthday 

FlITIIRE     RELEASES     TO 
BE     A!VXOl  NCEIJ 

Price,  $6.00  per  filmstrip;  $43.00  for 
entire  series  of  eight. 

•  Food,  Clothing,  and  Shelter  Series 

A  series  that  tells  how  man  has  fed,  clothed 
and  sheltered  himself  through  the  ages.    Pri- 
mary ijrades. 
APRIL    UELE.\SE 

How  Man  Learned  to  Shelter  Himself 

Man's  Shelter  Today 

How  We  Get  Our  Food 

Preserving  Food 

How  Min  Learned  to  Feed  Himself 

MAY    RELEASE 

How  We  Get  Our  Clothes 

How   Man   Learned   to   Make  Cloth 

Price,  $2.50  per  filmstrip;  $15.75  for 
entire  series. 

®  International  Date  Line 

A  needed  teaching  tool  on  a  complex  sub- 
ject. Illustrated  with  original  black  and 
white  drawings.  .lunior  and  Senior  High 
School.    Price,  $2.50. 

MAY    RELEASES 

How  To  Tell  Time 
Problems  in  Sports — Basketball 
Use  of  Fire  (series) 
Ancient  History  (series) 
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Significant  Conclusions  at  DVI 
Atlantic  City  Conference 


THE  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the 
National  Education  Association  held  a  con- 
ference concurrently  with  the  AASA  Convention  at 
Atlantic  City  March  3  through  the  5th.  Nine  group 
sessions  with  a  panel  of  specialists  for  each  of  the 
conference  topics  were  held.  The  150  members 
present  added  their  opinions  to  those  of  the  experts, 
resulting  in  the  following  conclusions  and  sugges- 
tions : 

What  is  the  superintendent's  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  the  audio-visual  program? — William  B. 
Hartley,  Chairman.  An  attempt  was  made  to  iden- 
tify those  aspects  of  the  audio-visual  program  for 
which  the  superintendent  is  directly  responsible, 
should  assist  in  supervising,  or  should  actively  en- 
courage.  These  were  designated  as  including: 

1.  Provision  for  adequate  budget  and  personnel. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  well-balanced_  program,  consisting 
of  many  various   types  of  audio-visual   materials. 

3.  Evaluation  of  audio-visual  materials  in  terms  of  speci- 
fic curriculum  needs  and  desirable  pupil  attitudes  and 
behavior. 

4.  Recognition  of  audio-visual  materials  as  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  formal  instructional  materials. 

5.  Provision  for  in-service  teacher  training  in  audio- 
visual  instruction. 

6.  Encouragement  of  greater  appreciation  for  audio- 
visual materials. 

How  can  the  distribution  of  audio-visual  materials 
over  large  geographical  areas  be  improved?  It  was 
recomended : 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  confer 
with  the  US.  Postmaster  General  relative  to  obtaining 
parcel  post  rates  for  film  shipments  comparable  to  the 
present   rates    for   the   shipment   of   books. 

2.  That  film  libraries  experiment  with  the  use  of  such 
supplementary  transportation  facilities  as  independently 
established    trucking    services,    general    commercial    truck- 


RCA 

"Seeing  themselves  in  television"  was  the  unique  exper- 
ience of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  special  television  demonstration  staged  by 
RCA  Victor  at  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators Convention  at  Atlantic  City.  Watching  their 
own  pictures  in  the  receiver  screen  while  being  televised 
are  (right)  Dr.  Richard  S.  Pollock,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Sayerville,  N.J.,  and  George  F.  Roberts  of  Garrett- 
Buchanan  Co. 


ing  agencies,   S.S-mni   entertainment   film   trucking  agencies, 
and   passenger  bus   companies. 

What  are  the  trends  in  production  of  audio-visual 
materials? — Charles  F.  Hoban,  Chairman. 

1.  More  films  are  now  in  production  than  during  any 
previous  time  period,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
being  designed  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades,  es- 
pecially to  meet  important  curriculum  needs  in  the 
fields  of  science,  social  studies,  reading,  and  arith- 
metic. 

2.  An  increasingly  large  numljer  of  films  are  also  being 
planned    for    secondary    and   adult   education. 

3.  Producers  are  taking  definite  steps  to  improve  the 
teaching  qualities  of  films,  and  educators  are  working 
more  directly  with  producers  to  insure  that  curricu- 
lum  needs   are   more  adequately  fulfilled. 

4.  Textbook  publishers  are  producing  films  to  correlate 
with  their  textbooks  and  to  present  material  which 
can  be  covered  better  in   films  than   in  books. 

How  can  the  problems  of  evaluation  of  audio- 
visual materials  be  met? — Lee  Cochran  and  Stephen 
Corey,  Chairmen. 

1.  The  need  was  recognized  for  distinguishing  between 
appraisals — rapidly  derived  ratings  based  upon  rather 
subjective  judgment,  primarily  for  immediate  selection 
needs — and  true  evaluations,  which  include  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  effect  upon  the  learner. 

2.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing the  evaluation  process  into  the  planning  stage  of 
production  through  direct  channels  of  communication 
between  producers  and  users. 

3.  The  validity  of  appraisal  by  parents  and  pupils  was 
discussed. 

What  constitutes  adequate  budgets  for  audio- 
visual  instruction? — Margaret   Hudson,    Chairman. 

1.  Small  school  systems  need  proportionately  more  funds 
than  large  systems  to  maintain  adequate  programs. 

2.  Various  methods  of  determining  the  funds  needed 
to  finance  an  audio-visual  program  were  discussed, 
including: 

a.  A  survey  to  determine  what  equipment  and  mater- 
ials  are  already   available,      b.  Determining   the   funds 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  needed  additional  equip- 
ment and  materials,  rental  of  materials,  staff  salaries, 
and    operation    and    maintenance    expenses.        c.  The 
relative  merits   of   basing  the   financial   needs   upon  a 
per-pupil   or   per-teacher   formula. 
It  was  emphasized  that  there  are  two  basic  factors 
which  should  always  be  considered  in  determining 
financial   needs  :   Quantitative — including  provision 
for  adequate  e<juipment  and  materials — and  quali- 
tative— including  provision  for  good  utilization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision. 

What  is  the  status  of  present  and  proposed  state- 
wide audio-visual  programs? — Morland  Kopka  and 
Lee  Cochran.  Following  a  resume  of  the  status  of 
the  audio-visual  programs  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia, the  grou])  discussed  some  basic  questions, 
resulting  in  the  following  rercommendations : 

1.  There  should  be  an  organization,  responsible  for  the 
audio-visual   program,   in   each  and  every  state. 

2.  The  primary  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
placement  of  the  audio-visual  organization  should  be  that 

(Concluded  on  page  232) 
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Ready  now!  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Classroom 
Films  in  a  wide  variety  of  subject-matter  areas.  Every 
one  authentic;  every  one  designed  to  help  teachers  teach 
more  effectively.    How  many  are  in  your  film  library? 

FILM  TITLES  COLLABORATOR 

listed  under  their  subject  and  the  educational  institution 

matter  areas  with  which  he  is  affiliated 

General  Science  Films 

Atomic  Energy Willard  F.  Libby,  Ph.  D.,  The 

University  of  Chicago 

The  Water  Cycle S.  Ralph  Powers,  Ph.  D.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

Fire Charles  K.  Arey,  Ed.  D.,  University 

of  Alabama 

Petroleum Lester  E.  Klimm,  Ph.  D.,  University 

of  Pennsylvania 
Production  of  Foods     ^ 

Distribution  of  Foods    > O.  E.  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 

Consumption  of  Foods/  Maryland 

Elementary  Social  Studies  Films 

Paper C.  E.  Libby,  New  Yoric  State  College 

of  Forestry 
Eggs G.  F.  Stewart,  Ph.  D.,  Iowa  State 

College 

Making  Cotton  Clothing Isabel  B.  Wingate,  New  York  University 

Making  Shoes A.  S.  Knowles,  Ph.  D.,  Rhode  Island 

State  College 
Milk K.  G.  Weckel,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 

Wisconsin 

Bus  Driver  ( p^^,  p   Hanno,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford 

'^<"''"°"    )  University 

Cotton Harriet  L  Herring,  M.  A.,  University 

of  North  Carolina 
Athletics 

Hitting  in  Baseball       j 

Catching  in  Baseball  >. JimmyDykes,MajorLeagueManager; 

Throwing  in  Baseball  \  Hallis  Thurston,  Coach,  Hollywood 

Baseball  Team;  Supervised  by  Nor- 

man  Sper. 

American  History 

Immigration Henry  S.  Commager,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 

University 
Mathematics 

Property  Taxation H.  F.  Alderf er.  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania 

State  College 

General  Social  Studies  Films 

Building  America's  Houses Miles  Colean  and  the  Twentieth 

Century  Fund 
Distributing  America's  Goods .  .J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  Ph.  D.,  The 

Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Democracy       ^ 

Despotism  > Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Ph.  D.,  Yale 

Public  Opinion/  University 

Home  Economics  Films 

Home  Cookery  of  Fish Rose  G.  Kerr,  Division  of  Commercial 

Fisheries,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service 

SLIDEFILMS  NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Write  for  complete  description  of  "Children  of  Many  Lands"  and 
"Regional  Geography — the  United  States,"  new  slidefilms  (film- 
strips)  based  on  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Classroom  Films. 
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Summer  Courses  in  Audio- Visual  Education,  1947 -Part  1 


The  following  courses  have  been  reported  to  date.  Title,  number  of  course,  dates  of  summer 
session  and  name  of  instructor  are  given  insofar  as  data  -was  provided.  Figures  in  parenthesis 
show  credits    (semester  if  quarter  is  not  indicated).   An   additional  list  will  appear  in   May. 


Alabama 

University  of  Alabama.  University  June  13-Aug.  29 

Audio-Visual  Instruction,  123s   (3  qr.)  E.  E.  Sechriest 

Planning  and  Production  of  Radio  Programs  in  Schools 

Leo  Martin 


Arkansas 

State  Normal  School,  Conway 
Visual  Education,  Ed  333   (3) 


June  2-JuIy  5 
Graham  Nixon 


University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville  July  23-Aug.  29 

Audio-Visual  Education,  Ed  Admin  423  (2)         C.  H.  Cross 

Arizona 

Arizona  State  College,  Tempe  June  9-July  12 

Audio- Visual  Aids,  233gs  (2)  ;  Production  of  Audio-Visual 
Aids,  237gs  (2)  ;  Administration  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  Pro- 
gram, 239gs  (2) 

Problems  in  Visual  Aids,  276gs  (2)  2nd  term  July  14- Aug.  16 
Joel  A.  Benedict,  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education 

Colorado 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley  June  9-20 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education,  Ed  108a-208a   (3) 

J.  D.  Finn 
Regular  Session  June  21-Aug.  IS 

Ed  108 — Unit  1  :  Operation  of  Audio- Visual  Equipment,  Unit 
2:  Selection  and  Purchase  of  Audio- Visual  Equipment  (no 
credit)  Staff.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education.  Ed  108a-208a 
(4)  ;  Communications,  Education  and  Propaganda,  Ed  108c- 
208c  (4)  ;  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  the  Social  Studies,  SS  218 
(1)  J.  D.  Finn 

The  Radio  in  Education,  Ed  108b-208b  (4);  Workshop  in 
Radio  Production,  Ed  108f-208f  (4)  C.  L.  Forsdale 

Workshop  in  the  Production  of  A-V  Materials,  Ed  108g- 
208g  (4)  Forsdale  and  Staff 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gunnison     June  23-Aug.  8 
Visual  Education  Methods  and  Materials  (3  qr.)     J.  J.  Dynes 

Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee 

June  16-July  24  and  also  July  24-August  30 
Audio-Visual  Materials,  Library  Service  466 
Audio- Visual  Workshop  July  7-24 

Sara  Malcolm  Krentzman  and  Amo  DeBernardis 
Also  a  special  project 

Sara  Malcolm  Krentzman  and  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr. 

Illinois 

Northern  III.  State  Teachers  College,  DeKalb      June  16-Aug.  8 

Visual  Education,  430  (4  qr.)  O.  J.  Gabel 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston  June  23-Aug.  1 

Audio- Visual  Teaching  Aids  in  the  Classroom   (3  qr. ) 

C.  R.  Crakes 
State  Normal  University,  Normal  June  28-Aug.  22 

Audio- Visual  Education,  S240  (3)  C.  L.  Cross 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  June  24-July  25 

Audio-Visual  Instruction  Materials,  390   (35^) 

S.  M.  Corey  and  others 

Audio-Visual     Instruction     Materials — Individual     Problems 

390X  (3y3)  Stephen  M.  Corey 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign  June  9-Aug.  2 

Audio- Visual  Materials  and  Problems,  Ed  72   (2) 

L.  V.  Peterson 

Western  III.  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb  (write  for  dates) 
Visual  Education,  320-21  A.  B.  Roberts 

Visual  Education.  219  W.  K.  Shake 

Second  Term — X'isual  Education,  320-21  W.  K.  Shake 


Wheaton  College,  Wheaton  June  10-20 

Visual  Aids  in  Church  and  School,  317   (2) 

Donald  Boardman 

Indiana 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie 

June  9-July   11;  July  14-Aug.   IS 
Audio- Visual  Education   (4)  Evelyn  Hoke 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis  June  16-Aug.  8 

Visual  Education,  S488  (3)  Blair  Sparks 

State  Teachers  College.  Terre  Haute  2  terms 

Organization  and  Administration  of  ./Vudio-Vi-sual  Education, 

4-541    (4  qr.)  June  16-July  18 

Motion  Pictures  in  Education,  4-542  (4  qr.)     July  21-Aug.  22 

Both  courses  given  by  V.  L.  Tatlock 

Iowa 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames  July  23-Aug.  29 

Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Education,  550  (3  qr.) 

H.  L.  Kooser-A.  P.  Twogood 
The  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City  June  11-Aug.  6 

Introduction  to  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Aids,  7:125   (3)  ;  Ad- 
vance Audio-Visual  Problems,  7:225   (2) 

James  B.  Stroud  and  Staff 

Kansas 

State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg  June  2-Aug.  1 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Instruction   (2) 

O.  A.  Hankammer 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  June  19-Aug.  16 

Visual    Education    in    Elementary    and    Secondary    Schools, 
A 158  (2)  Fred  Montgomery 

Kentucky 

.Na::areth  College,  Louisville  June  23-Aug.  1 

Selection  of  Non-Book  Materials:  N'isual  Aids,  55   (?) 

Emma  C.  Warren 

Maryland 

Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore  June  23-Aug.  1 

Resource  Material  and  Visual  Aids,  Ed  364  (2) 

Massachusetts 

Harvard  University  Grad.  School  of  Education,  Cambridge 

July  7-Aug.  16 
Audio-Visual  Aids,  SI    (2)  James  F.  Barclay 

Michigan 

Central  Mich.  College  of  Education,  Mt.  Pleasant 

June  23-Aug.  1 
Visual   Education:   Seminar  in   Audio-Visual  Education    (5) 

Mary  Aceti-Verne  Stockman 

Minnesota 

State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead  June  9-Aug.   15 

Perceptual  Aids  to  Learning,  Ed  386  (4  qr.) 

A.  M.  Christensen-Harold  Addicott 


Montana 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Billings 
Audio- Visual  Education,  Ed  411   (3  qr.) 

New  Jersey 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 
Visual  Education,  H161   (3) 

Nebraska 

The  University  of  Omaha,  Omaha 
Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education.  400S  (3) 


June  16-Aug.  14 
Richard  Mitchell 


July  1-Aug.  8 
Mr.  Novello 


June  2-July  5 
Mary  Connor 
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TEACHING 


"DINNER  PARTY".. .a  personal  yet  practical  approach  to  the  problem  of 
table  etiquette  instruction.  Subtle  contrasts  are  employed  to  emphasize  the 
reasons  for,  and  the  advantai;es  of  correct  table  manners.  By  its  personal  ap- 
proach, the  film  motivates  self-analysis  of  individual  development .  A  valuable 
addition  to  every  domestic  science  curriculum.  High  school  and  college  level 
. . .  color  and  sound ...  2  reels . . .  complete  with  study  guide. 


Photo,  EWING  GALLOWAY 

HISTORIC  NEW  ENGLAND".. .«  dramatic  and  colorful  picturization  oj 
the  New  England  states, produced  by  Burton  Holmes,  world-famous  lecturer 
and  travel  authority.  Provides  a  valuable  stimulus  in  inspiring  a  whole.some 
interest  in  the  historic,  geographic  and  economic  importance  of  this  region. 
This  film  has  a  cultural  and  educational  value  for  elementary,  high  school  and 
college  audiences.  Color  and  sound  ...2  reels . . .  complete  with  .itudy  guide. 
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PRODUCERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 

BEVERLY   HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


We  use  the  phrase  "tailored  teaching"  because  we 
feel  it  most  aptly  defines  the  philosophy  behind  every 
Simmel-Meservey  educational  film. 

No  particular  "pattern"  can  be  employed  in  pro- 
ducing educational  films,  because  no  one  production 
style  can  present  all  educational  subjects  effectively. 
The  treatment  of  each  individual  subject  must  be  tai- 
lored to  the  existing  curriculum  and  tuned  to  the 
tempo  of  the  minds  it  is  designed  to  instruct. 

These  two  films  in  the  Social  Science  and  Geography 
Series  are  convincing  testimony  of  the  skill  .exercised 
in  the  execution  of  that  philosophy. 

Order  them  for  preview  today. 


( fVe  are  deeply  gratified  by  the  response  to  our  recent "  Pledge  to 
the  Educators  of  America."  In  answer  to  numerous  requests  weare 
making  available  a  limited  number  of  reprints  suitable  for  framing. 
Just  send  us  a  note  on  your  letter  head  or  fill  in  the  attached  coupon. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  without  charge.) 
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New  York 

S^'racuse  University,  Syracuse 
Visual  Aids  Workshop,  Ed  113  (3) 


July  7-Aug.  16 
Sandra  George 


North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  Juiy  23-Aug.  29 
Audio-Visual  Instruction — Techniques  &  Materials,  sl35  (3 
qr.)  Paul  S.  Miller 


North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  College,  Dickinson 
Visual  Exlucation,  310  (4  qr.) 


June  9-July  31 
Instructor  not  named 


Ohio 

Kent  State  University,  Kent  June  16-July  25 

Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Instruction,  337  (3  qr.)       Mr.  Carroll 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  June  17-July  23 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  the  Classroom,  Ed  3146  (2) 

Victor  Coles 


Oklahoma 

East  Central  State  College,  Ada 
Audio- Visual  Education,  3163  (3) 


May  26-July  25 
J.  W.  Zimmerman 


Pennsylvania 

Duqucsne  University,  Pittsburgh 

Sensory  Aids   (2) 
Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls 

Visual  Education,  360  (3) 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem 

Visual  Instruction,  Ed  190  (3) 
Mercyhurst  College,  Erie 

Visual  Aids  (3) 
State  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg 

Visual  Education  (1) 
State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 

Audio- Visual  Education  (1,  2  or  3) 
(same  course  given  August  4-22) 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelpliia  June  30-Aug.  9 

Visual  and  Sensory  Technique,  526  (2)  J.  H.  Minnick 

University  of  Scranton,  Scranton  July  5-Aug.  29 

Techniques  of  Visual  and  Other  Sensory  Aids,  fil   (3) 

Paul  L.  Miller 
Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg  June  9-July  18 

Visual  Education,  Ed  9  (3)  Harry  Gardner 


June  30-Aug.  8 

Michael  Ference 

June  9-JuIy  9 

John  S.  Mclsaac 

July  1-Aug.  13 

R.  A.  Houseman 

June  23-Aug.  1 

Sister  M.  Clotilda 

June  23-Aug.  1 

F.  B.  McGarry 

June  23-Aug.  1 

Ernest  R.  LaFoUette 


Rhode  Island 

R.  I.  College  of  Education,  Providence 
Audio- Visual  Aids  (IH) 

South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 
Audio-Visual  Aids,  Ed  155  (3) 


June  26-Aug.  1 
Russell  Meinhold 


June  9-Aug.  2 
S.  C.  Hawkins 


South  Dakota 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Madison  June  9-JuIy  18 

Auditory  and  Visual  Instruction,  Ed  230   (2  qr.) 

Ruth  Habecor 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion  June  2-July  11 

Audio- Visual  Education,  172s  (2)  Ray  Cash 


Texas 

Baylor  University,  Waco 
Audio- Visual  Education   (3J^) 


June  9- Aug.  22 
M.  L.  Goetting 


Utah 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan  June  11-July  19 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education,  161   (Zyi  qr.)       L.  G.  Noble 

Virginia 

Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg  June  16-July  19 

Audio- Visual  Education,  Ed  261   (3)  Oline  Woodruff 

Washington 

Central  Washington  College  of  Education,  Ellcnsburg 

First  Term,  June  16-July  16;  Second,  July  16- .Aug.  16 
Visual  Instruction,  139  (5)  Instructor  not  named 


University  of  Washington,  Seattle  July  7-Aug.  7 

Auditory  and  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching,  Ed  145Sa   (2^2  qr.) 

Alice  H.  Hayden 
Visual  Aids  for  Vocational  Education,  Ed  128Vb  (3  qr.) 
(Special  course  July  24- Aug.  7)  H.  N.  Miller 

West  Virginia 

Morris  Harvey  College,  Charleston  June  2-Aug.  21 

Audio-Visual  Education,  341    (2-i)  Harry  M.  Brawley 

Nc^v  River  Slate  School,  Montgomery  June  2-July  5 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education,  308  (2-3)       Lavada  Ratliff 

Wisconsin 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Stevens 

Audio- Visual  Education,  231   (3) 
St.  Norbert  College,  West  De  Pere 

Audio-Visual  Education,  105s   (3) 
State  Teachers  College,  Eau  Claire 

Audio- Visual  Education,  207  (3  qr.) 
State  Teachers  College,  Milwaukee 

Audio- Visual  Education,  390s  (3) 
The  Stout  Institute,  Mcnomonie 

Visual   Education,   Ed  360;    Problems 

Ed  560  (2  each) 

{Additional  listings  Zi'ill  appear 


Point    June  16-July  25 

Gertie  L.  Hanson 

June  23-Aug.  1 

May  Roach 

June  16-July  25 

Louis  Slack 

June  23-Aug.  1 

Mr.  Petrie 

June  23-Aug.  1 

in   Visual   Education, 

David  Barnard 

next  month.) 


Film  Production  at  George  Washington 

{Concluded  from  page  214) 

experienced  members  do  the  editing  and  attempt  to 
fit  the  narration  to  the  several  scenes.  The  process 
of  editing  is  slow,  the  more  so  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  narration  to  explain  the  different 
scenes.  The  time  spent  on  this  phase  of  production 
is,  however,  well  spent  because  the  final  work,  spliced 
together,  is  ready  to  be  shown  without  too  many  last 
minute  adjustments.  All  of  our  films  are  silent  so  that 
a  narration  seems  necessary ;  moreover,  audiences  to- 
day, particularly  those  of  adolescents,  seem  to  demand 
a  vocal  accompaniment.  This  requirement  means  that 
we  spend  much  time  fitting  our  silent  film  to  a  narra- 
tion. 

Film  Wins  Museum  "Oscar" 
The  Film  Committee  prepared  Introduction  to  Poet- 
ry in  the  Spring  Term  of  1946  for  the  Audio-Visual 
Institute  Contest,  but  after  the  Summer  vacation,  the 
committee  decided  to  prepare  a  second  entry.  It  was 
felt  that  we  could  make  a  film  which  would  seem  more 
vital  to  those  who  would  attend  the  Institute  meetings. 
The  publicity  given  to  the  need  for  training  young 
scientists  offered  us  a  theme  which  would  permit  us 
to  tise  some  of  the  best  science  scenes  from  our  thirty- 
minute  guidance  film  as  a  background  for  a  strong  edi- 
torial. We  cut  out  our  best  color  scenes,  selecting 
those  which  were  self-explanatory.  Discovering  a  stu- 
dent who  owned  recording  equipment,  we  spent  several 
afternoons  preparing  records  of  our  narration.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  we  were  unable  to  coordinate  the 
recorded  narration  with  the  film.  One  of  our  artists 
prepared  some  titles  which  were  photographed  in  color ; 
the  actual  title,  Emphasis  on  Science,  was  simply  typed 
in  red.  Refer  to  "Third  Annual  Museum  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Institute,"  Educational  Screen.  February,  1947, 
p.  95  for  details  of  the  .'\merican  Museum  of  Natural 
History  award.  The  Committee,  in  talking  over  the 
award  which  our  film  received,  felt  that  our  success 
was  due  to  a  combination  of  good  color  photography 
and  an  important  theme,  which  was  narrated  by  a  girl 
with  an  excellent  dramatic  voice. 
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Preview  it  this  Summer! 


By  Walt  Disney  Productions 


This  new  movie  —  planned  for  teen-age  students  — 
is  now  available  for  review  by  teachers  and  students 
attending  summer  schools.  Here  is  a  thoroughly 
researched  film  .  .  .  designed  to  save  you  time  and  work. 
One  teacher  said,  "This  picture  covers  more  in  ten 
short  minutes  than  a  teacher  could  deal  with  in  forty, 
even  with  careful  preparation." 

Teachers  can  obtain  prints  for  classroom  use  during 
the  school  year.  Reviewing  the  "Story  of  Menstruation" 
this  summer  will  enable  you  to  set  up  a  schedule 
for  next  term's  work. 

The  movie  does  a  two-fold  job.  Superstitions  are 
replaced  with  scientific  facts  .  .  .  and  easily  understood 
diagrams  clarify  the  physiological  background. 
Attractive  cartoons  cover  such  phases  as  the  do's  and 
don't's  of  "those  days"  .  .  .  and  encourage  a  healthy, 
normal  attitude.  The  cartoon  treatment  in  the  film  has 
met  with  enthusiastic  approval  wherever  it  has  been 
shown.  It  not  only  adds  to  the  interest,  but  also 
dispells  embarrassment. 

The  use  of  prints  is  free.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  full  details.  ^ 


MAIL  TODAY! 


Educational  Department   (ES4) 
International  Cellucotton  Products  Company 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free,  with  the  compliments  of  Kotex,  full  details  on  the 
movie  The  Story  of  Menstruation  .  .  .  and  also  a  free  copy  of  the  supple- 
mentary booklet  "Very  Personally  Yours." 

Name 

Address 

City.., Zone State 

Please  Print! 
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Washington  Film  Council  Elects  Officers 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)!*^!!'"  Council  elected  new 
officers  at  its  ]\larch  5  luncheon  meeting.  The  execu- 
tive committee  now  consists  of  William  H.  Wells, 
UNRRA ;  Herbert  T.  Edwards,  State  Dept.,  Floyd.-  E. 
Brooker,  Office  of  Education ;  Lilias  Savage,  Canadian 
Embassy;  and  John  Bradley,  Library  of  Congress. 
J.  \\'alter  V.  Evans,  Xavy,  and  W.  Gayle  Starnes, 
Library  of  Congress,  were  made  vice  chairmen.  Mrs. 
Marian  Jarnagin.  USD.\,  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  Chester  A.  Lindstrom,  USD.\,  was  chosen 
chairman. 

Program  committee :  Robert  Konikow,  Public 
Health  Service ;  Vernon  G.  Dameron,  National  Edu- 
cation Association ;  and  Mrs.  DeForest  Anthony,  con- 
sultant. Publicity  committee :  Alice  Lichtenstein,  Of- 
fice of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion;  Ernest 
Bryan,  Navy ;  and  Joel  E.  Ferris,  Motion  Picture 
Association. 

New  Atlanta  Council  Officers 

Rev.  S.  L.  Laird,  Emory  Christian  Association, 
Emory  University,  is  the  newly-elected  chairman  of  the 
Atlanta  Film  Council.  Program  chairman  is  Sam 
Linch  of  the  Audio-Visual  Education  Dept.,  Atlanta 
Board  of  Education ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Jessie 
G.  Harris,  University  System  of  Georgia.  Division 
of   General   Extension. 

Film  Council  Organized  in  Idaho 

The  Idaho  Film  Council  was  organized  in  Boise, 
March  10.  O.  D.  Cole,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  elected  President;  Neil  F. 
Blair,  Assistant  Extension  Editor  of  the  University  of 
Idaho  Extension  Service,  Vice  President ;  Rita  Han- 
son, State  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Sec- 
retary. The  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the  group 
to  represent  membership  in  the  Council  includes : 
S.  R.  Meadows,  Pocatello,  film  libraries ;  Howard  P. 
Evans,  Boise  dealers ;  Rev.  Forrest  Werts,  Boise  Re- 
ligious education ;  A.  H.  Chatburn,  Boise,  schools  and 
educators ;   W.    Dehlin,    information   groups. 

The  Curriculum  Clinic 

( Concluded  from  page  205 ) 

day  was  the  relationship  between  motion  pictures 
and  discussion  when  pictures  are  used  well.  We  saw- 
it  not  once,  but  three  times,  in  three  different  teach- 
ing situations.  With  each  of  these  classes,  an  intelli- 
gent and  skillful  teacher  had  provided  an  opportunity 
for  the  pictures  to  have  a  maximal  impact  upon  the 
students. 

Films   Used  in  Context 

First  of  all,  each  picture  was  used  in  the  context  of 
an  on-going  learning  situation.  The  pictures  weren't 
dragged  in  as  an  extraneous  experience.  They  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  instruction.  The  twelfth- 
grade  group  had  been  spending  two  or  three  weeks 
concentrating  on  human  relationships  and  a  considera- 
tion of  their  own  personalities  in  relation  to  other  peo- 
ple. You  and  Your  Fainily  was  a  "natural"  for  that 
class  at  that  time.     The  ninth  graders  in  an  experi- 


mental "general  education"  group,  were  studying  about 
the  m.odern  community,  and  they  had  arrived  at  a 
point  for  considering  the  machine  and  its  effect  upon 
community  living  with  particular  reference  to  their 
own  community.  It  was  imperat.ve  that  they  see  The 
Citv.  The  first  graders  were  also  studying  the  com- 
munity and  those  in  the  community  who  help  us. 
Previously  they  had  visited  the  firehouse  across  the 
street  from  the  school.  They  had  written  reading  charts 
about  their  firehouse  visit,  and  they  had  read  stories 
about  firemen.  They  were  ready  to  widen  their  ex- 
periences with  firemen. 

Secondly,  there  was  evidence  that  each  of  these 
teachers  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  picture  he 
was  using.  Mr.  Jenkins  had  previewed  the  "family" 
picture  the  day  before.  Mr.  DeZafra  had  used  The 
City  many  times  in  the  past  half  dozen  years.  And 
Miss  Colligan  not  only  previewed  the  picture  but  had 
used  the  teacher's  handbook. 

In  the  third  place,  before  each  group  saw  its  picture, 
each  pupil  in  the  group  knew  why  he  was  seeing  the 
picture.  With  the  two  high-school  groups,  a  rather 
simple  but  clear  cut  introduction  by  the  teacher  did 
the  trick.  In  the  first  grade,  a  fifteen-minute  or  so 
discussion  recalling  the  visit  to  the  firehouse  and  re- 
calling other  experiences  with  fires  and  firemen  moti- 
vated an  interest  in  seeing  the  picture  and  served  to 
help  them  discover  the  things  they  didn't  know. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  mechanics  of  projection  were 
smoothly  handled  in  a  way  that  caused  no  distraction. 
The  groups  \vent  to  the  visual  room,  and  in  all  cases 
including  the  elementary  school,  student  operators  han- 
dled the  projection. 

Films    Motivate    Discussion 

Then,  what  happened  when  the  picture  ended?  Did 
the  picture  have  an  effect  ?  There  was  discussion, 
and  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  jiictures  had  provided 
rich  and  vivid  experiences  that  motivated  discussion. 
The  twelfth  graders  were  opened  up  and  freed  to  talk 
about  themselves  and  their  own  j^roblems.  They  were 
alert  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  had  placed  all  the 
responsibility  on  the  adolescents  and  that  the  grown- 
ups really  had  some  responsibilities  too.  They  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  same  answer  wouldn't  work 
in  all  cases.  They  realized  the  importance  of  their  own 
personalities  in  their  relationships  with  other  human 
beings. 

From  Rochester,  Dr.  Hylla  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  to  review  a  list  of  a  hundred  or  more 
American  motion  pictures  to  aid  in  the  selection  of 
those  most  important  for  immediate  educational  use  in 
Germany.  By  now  he  is  back  in  Germany  serving 
as  an  educational  adviser  to  the  American  Military 
Government.  We  hope  that  he  found  many  pictures 
that  will  help  the  German  people  to  understand  what  we 
mean  by  a  democratic  "way".  We  hope,  too,  that 
optimal  learning  situations  can  be  provided,  with  teach- 
ers who  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  permitting 
the  free  and  enthusiastic  discussion  that  good  motion 
pictures  can  stimulate.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Hylla  recog- 
nizes that  the  way  the  pictures  are  used  may  be  as 
important  as  the  pictures  themselves  in  developing  un- 
derstandings of  democracy. 
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GAY!  BRILLIANT! 
IMPORTANT! 


The  Basic 

Widely 

Approved 

Film 

On  The 
Inherent  Equality 

Of  Men 

Whatever 

Their  Race 

Or  Color 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN  is  a  magnificent  example  of  the 
art  of  the  motion  picture  at  its  best.  In  gay  colors  with 
brilliant  new  animation,  writing,  and  music  technique  it  tells 
the  important  svory  ail  men  and  women  of  good  will  have 
dreamed  of  putting  into  popular  and  intelligent  form;  the 
true  story  of  the  Races  of  Mankind. 


1    REEL  10  MINUTES 

16mm  SOUND  FILM 

In  COLOR 

RENTAL $3.00  per  Day 

$6.00  per  School  Week 
SALE 80.00  per  Copy 

"BROTHERHOOD   KIT" 

LOOK  &  TALK  —  4  page  Community 
Discussion  Guide.  Prepared  by  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Social  Relations, 
Inc.  Washington,   D.  C. 

TEACHERS'  GUIDE-Classroom  Guide. 
Prepared  by  Violet  Edwards  and 
Gene  Weltfish. 

(One   of  Each   lOANED    With   Rental 

Copies,  .  .  .  GIVEN    With    Each    Copy 

Purchased.) 


Jffn 


A  FILM  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 
RELEASE 


THE  PURPOSE  of  this  film  is  to  help  young  and  older  people  realize 
that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  belong  to  one  race  —  the  human  race. 
It    presents   the    basic   facts    in    a    warm,    human,    captivating    fashion. 

For  School,  Home,  Church,  Industry!  Fun  and 
Educafion  for  the  Entire  American  Community 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN  can  be  used  on  all  film  programs.  For  school 
use  .  .  .  elementary  thru  college,  and  for  meetings  of  parents,  teachers, 
pupils.  Cuts  across  the  curriculum:  American  History,  Social  Studies, 
Geography,  Biology,  Sociology.  Assembly,  Home  Room  programi. 

For  Community  Use  .  .  .  forums,  clubs,  discussion  groups,  civic  gatherings 
.  .  .for  inter-group  understanding  and  world  peace. 

BASED  ON  the  notable  RACES  OF  MANKIND  pamphlet  by  Ruth  Benedict 
and  Gene  Weltfish,  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York.  Produced 
by  United   Productions  of  America.   Script  by  Ring   Lardner,    Jr. 

The  Ideal  Film  For  The  Ideas  Of  UNESCO 

ARRANGE  TO   PURCHASE  OR   RENT  THIS   FILM   NOW! 


Distributed  Thru  The  Facilities  Of 

BRANDON  FILMS,  Inc. 

1600  BROADWAY     •     NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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the  young    pupils'   interest! 

Each  of  these  primary  grade  full  colcr  slide 
films  averages  about  50  frames.  Each  tells  a 
complete  tale  —  one  that  children  love  and 
which  they  should  know  as  their  natural  folk 
tale  heritage. 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 


1 .  Hansel  and  Gretel 

2.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

3.  The  Little  Red  Hen 

4.  The  Cat  Who  Lost  His  Tcil 

5.  Little  Black  Sambo 

6.  Rumpelstiltskin 
ADDITIONAL  TITLES  IN  PREPARATION 


THESE      FILMS      ACHIEVE 
4     IMPORTANT     OBJECTIVES: 


1. 


Develop  reading  readiness  —  the  young 
pupil  is  strongly  motivated  to  read  the 
story  he  has  seen  and  other  stories  at 
well. 

Remedial  Reading— for,  with  every  child's 
ottention  sharply  focused,  the  teacher 
hos  the  very  best  opportunity  to  develop 
word,  phrase  and  sentence  meaning. 
Choral  Reading  —  develops  rhythm  ond 
fluency. 

Ideal  Sight  Saving  Classes  —  for  by  plac- 
ing projector  in  proper  relation  to  screen, 
type  of  any  desired  size  can  be  shown. 

Complete  set  of  6  films  $30.00.  Individual 
slide  films  $6.00  each.  Without  obligation, 
write  for  FREE  brochure  on  these  outstanding 
slide  films. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

18      EAST     41$t     STREET       •       NEW     YORK,    N.    Y. 


3. 

4. 


16mm  SOUI^D  FILMS 

Jose  Iturbi  —  Vronsky  and  Bobin  at  the  piano 

Coolidge  String  Ensemble  —  Mildred  Dilling 

"Strange  As  It  Seems"  Historical  Oddities 

For  So'e  and  Rent  —  Send  for  Comp/ete  List 

lEWIS  FIIM  SERVICE      vJiiSiJ^  \1:L. 

(Dept.  of  Lav^rence  Camera  Shop) 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

l;e   Radio-Mots — Regular   Sixe   3'/4*'«4" 
or  the   NEW   DUPLEX  2"k2'* 

on   sale  by   Theatre  Supply    Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  lT.c.,D»pt.  V 

222  Oakrider  Blvd..  Daytona  Bfach.  Flu 


Sound     Programs 

—$4.00— 

New  prints  .  .  .  Large  Selection 

BRONXVILLE  FILM  CENTER 


34  Palmer  Ave. 
PROJECTORS 


Free   Catalog 
EQUIPMENT 


Bronxville,     N.  Y. 
ACCESSORIES 


News  a  J 


Commission  on  Motion  Pictures 
In  Adult  Education  Established 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  at  the  offices 
of  the  American  Association  for  adult  Education  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Motion  Pic- 
tures in  Adult  Kducaticjn  to  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  films  useful  in  the  educational 
programs  of  adult  groups.  The  work  of  the  new 
Commission  is  to  be  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education  and  its  activities 
fnanced  by  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.  The 
Commission  consists  of  18  members  representing  a 
cross  section  of  adult  educational  activities  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  has  been  organized 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Morse  A.  Cartvvright, 
Director  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Ed- 
ucation. Its  Executive  Secretary  is  L.  Harry 
Strauss,  formerly  Consultant  on  Audio-Visual 
Services  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  the  central  office  of  the  Commission  has  been 
established  at  19  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

The  Commission  first  will  be  concerned  with  the 
educational  utilization  of  films  commercially  pro- 
duced— in  the  form  of  short  subjects  and  of  ex- 
cerpted longer  theatrical  films.  The  distribution 
of  such  films  for  several  years  has  been  limited  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  For  several 
3-ears  such  distribution  has  taken  place  under  the 
auspices  of  Teaching  Film  Custodians.  The  distri- 
bution of  films  hitherto  rigidly  restricted  has  been 
broadened  so  that  selected  films  can  now  be  used 
in  the  educational  programs  of  adult  groups.  Presi- 
dent Eric  Johnston  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  requested  the  Commission  to 
determine  the  basis  upon  which  appropriate  films 
may  be  selected  and  to  determine  effective  distribu- 
tion channels. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
stated,  "While  there  has  been  considerable  activity 
in  the  ])roduction  and  distribution  of  film  materials 
there  has  been  relatively  little  done  in  the  field  of 
utilization  with  respect  to  adult  education." 

The  immediate  objectives  of  the  Commission  in- 
clude the  development  of  principals  and  ])rocedures 
under  which  films  will  be  selected,  evaluated,  an- 
notated and  distributed  to  adult  groups.  The  long- 
term  objectives  include  widening  the  area  of  search 
for  ])otentially  valuable  adult  education  films.  Adult 
education  areas  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  film 
needs  and  where  film  coverage  is  found  to  be  inade- 
(|uate,  ])roduction  will  be  recommended. 

It  is  anticipated  that  several  film  organizations 
now  ojierating  in  the  field  of  adult  education  will  be 
used  to  select  and  evaluate  films  for  the  project. 
The  Chicago  F'ilm  Workshop  and  the  Institute  of 
Adult  liducation  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
L  iiivcrsil\-,   have   alreadv    indicated    willin<>ness    to 
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cooperate  with  the  Commission  and  to  make  avail- 
able suitable  reviewing  groups.  Films  selected, 
evaluated  and  annotated  will  eventualh'  become 
available  thrcnigh  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc. 

New  Distribution  Policy  for  USDA  Films 

As  soon  as  any  him  library  buys  ten  or  more  of 
a  group  of  twenty  "general  interest"  motion  pictures 
now  being  selected,  that  library  will  be  considered  a 
cooperator  on  a  non-depository  basis  and  will  be  so 
listed  in  literature  issued  by  the  Motion  Picture  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  new  policy  also 
I)ermits  cooperating  libraries  to  make  their  regular 
charge,  but  not  in  e.xcess  of  $1.00  per  reel  per  day  or 
a  maximum  of  $5.00  per  booking  for  black-and-white 
prints. 

The  first  ten  of  the  twenty  films  designated  are: 
Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  The  Golden  Secret, 
Guardians  of  the  Wild,  The  Home  Place,  In  the  Begin- 
ning. Learn  to  Sivitii,  The  Man  Who  Missed  His 
Breakjast,  Mosquito — Public  Enemy,  Realm  of  the 
Wild,  The  River. 

These  pictures  were  chosen  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Film  Council  of  America.  .AH  are  recommentied 
for  showing  before  any  age  group  except  Tlie  Golden 
Secret,  which  is  for  children.  Descriptions  are  in  the 
U.SD.\  Motion   Picture  Catalog,   Publication  No.  574. 

Ball  State  Audio-Visual  Conference 

.Mr.  Floyde  lirooker  uf  the  United  .States  Office 
of  Education  will  highlight  the  second  annual  Audio- 
Visual  Conference  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana,  .\pril  25  and  26.  The  State  School 
Library  .Association  of  Indiana  is  sharing  the  program 
as  a  guest  organization. 

Topics  under  discussion  on  .April  25  include  ".Audio- 
visual Developments,"  ".\rchitectural  Flexibility," 
"School  Librarianship  in  Review,"  and  "The  Role  of 
the  Educational  .Motion  Picture."  The  second  day  will 
involve  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  audio-visual 
materials.  Request  screening  of  films  and  auditioning  of 
records  will  be  a  feature  of  the  afternoon  sess  on 
on  that  day. 

University  of  Tennessee  Branch  Libraries 

The  ILxtension  Division  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nes.see  has  established  two  branches  of  its  film  library 
to  give  film  users  in  the  state  better  service.  One  new 
branch  is  located  at  the  .Agricultural  Exten.sion  office 
in  Xashville.  and  the  other  at  the  Junior  College  in 
Martin.  The  main  library  remains  at  the  Univer.^ity 
in   Kno.xville. 

Hooking  figures,  namely  7,000  bookings  for  18.000 
showings  before  audiences  totaling  two  million,  indicate 
the  need  for  the.se  branches.  J.  E.  .Arnold  is  in  charge 
of  the  film  librarv  at  Knoxville. 
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Victor  I6inin. 

Sound  Pro/ecfor 
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Ediy  to  set  up  and  oper- 
at«.  Equipped  with  manv 
new    operating    features. 

Film  library  of  over  2.00C 
lubiects      available      fo> 
rental. 

Send  lor  Laieif  Catalogue 

0f      Ray  Swank,  Pres. 

Swank  motion  pictures,  inc.    ;;*  Vu's';:  mo. 

FILMS  THAT  TEACH 

Hundreds  of  16inni  Sound  Films 

The  Schools  Have  Been  Waiting  for 

Also 

Entertainment  Programs,  Varied 

And  Selected  Subjects 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOGUE 

SOUTHER]\  VISUAL  FILMS 


686-9  Shrine   Building 


Tel.  8-4870 


Memphis,   Tennessee 


R^A 

■^^  E  are  proud  to  announce  our  exclusive  distri- 
»»     bution  of  two  outstanding  feature-length  films 
and  two  exceptional  short  subjects  never  before  of- 
fered  for   general   non-theatrical   distribution.      For 
other  new  cultural  and  religious  films  see  the  new 
96-page  RFA  catalog,  free  to  film  libraries  with  re- 
turn of  coupon. 

MARIE-                         The  1945  Academy  Award  winning  Swiss  film 
LOUISE                       praised   by    New    York   critics   as   one  of  the 
best    films    about    children    in    recent    years. 
Beautiful    photography;    heartwarming   etory. 
Showin<<   time:    1    hr.    15    mins.   3-year   lease. 
{300.0(1. 
THE                               Beautiful     documentary     81m     with     movin-: 
FORGOTTEN             story    of    life    in    a    remote    Mexican    village 
VILLAGE                     made  by  John  Steinbeck.  The  high  adventure 
of    a    boy's    struggle    a<rainst    ancient    super- 
stition in  the  cause  of  modern  medical  science. 
Showing    time:    1    hr.     3-year    lease.    $300.00. 
HISTORIC                   Inspiring  documentaries  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
ST.  PAUL'S               dral    and     Westminster     Abbey     respectively. 
SHRINE              .'showing    their   significance   as    repositories   of 
OF  A  NATION          culture  and  emblems  of  faith.  British  Infor- 
mation Services  films.    Each.   15   mins.    Sale. 
$40.00. 

EXTRA!   HEART  OF   INDIA -AT <■«■.'  Color,  sound,   i-vcar  lease, 
$240.00. 

1 
1 

M.\IL     1 

THIS      j 

COUPON  1 

For  religious  films,  write  the  specialists 
in  the  field. 

The  Retigioiis  Film  Assori':lion,  Inc., 
45  Aster  Place.  New  York 
I  am  interested  in  your  filmi  and  catalog.  Please 
send    further   information   at   once. 
NAME 

T0D.4Y!  ! 

COMPANy 

ADDRESS 
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A  New  Wat/ 
To  Teach 

The  army  and  navy  tried  a  bold  new 
ieaching  method  during  the  war — 
visual  training  cards.  They  worked 
— dramatically  well!  Thousands  of 
men  learned  service  tasks  quickly  and 
easily  vhrough  use  of  the  cards. 

Now  the  visual  training  card  has  been 
adapted  to  peace-time  education  in 
TRAINDEX.  This  important  new 
learning  lechnique  will  be  introduced 
to  the  teaching  profession  this  month. 
Ask  to  see  TRAINDEX— ihe  teach- 
ing aid  which  makes  your  classroom 
work  easier  and   more  efficient. 

TRAINING    AIDS,    INC. 

7414     BEVERLY     BOULEVARD 
LOS    ANGELES    36,     CALIFORNIA 

Represenfafives  in  all  principal  cities. 


35III1II.     SCIENCE     SLIDE     FILMS 

MADE  BY  TEACHERS  FOR  TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL  SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive   Literature   Sent   on   Requ'st 

VISUAL    SCIEl^CES,      b-^^^e      suffern,  New  York 


Audio- Visual  Programs  in  Washington 

I^'requent  conferences,  sponsored  by  the  lUireau  of 
Visual  Teaching.  State  College  of  Washington,  Pull- 
man, keep  Washington  educators  abreast  of  latest  de- 
velopments in  trends,  techniques  and  equipment  in  the 
audio-visual  field. 

At  a  Xorth  Central  Washington  group  meeting  on 
March  15,  Mr.  William  G.  Gnaedinger.  Head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Teaching,  delivered  "Some  He\y,  in 
Teacher-Training  for  Visual  Aids,"  while  D  L.  Kruz- 
ner,  deputy  sup't  of  King  County  .Schools,  discussed 
"Setting  Up  an  Instructional  Materials  Center." 
\ino     DeBerardis    of     Portland     Schools    talked    on 


"Learning    Concepts    with    Visual    Aids." 

Guest  speaker  at  a  conference  in  Walla  Walla  on 
February  20  was  Glenn  Jones,  Director,  General  Col- 
lege Extension.  State  College.  He  described  a  "Teach- 
ing  Film   Program   for  This   Communitv." 

Board  of  Review  Reorganization  and  Conference 

The  Xational  Board  of  Review  of  .Motion  I'ictures 
announced  completion  of  its  plan  to  reorganize  the 
structure  of  the  Board  to  include  rejire-sentation  for 
twent\-two  organizations  of  national  .scope  at  its  38th 
Anniversary  Conference.  The  plan,  first  projected  at 
the  1946  Conference,  was  described  In-  Quincy  Howe. 
CBS  commentator  who  is  President  of  the  Xational 
Board  of  Review. 

Organizations  which  have  accepted  the  Board's  in- 
\  itation  to  join  in  its  work,  Mr.  Flowe  said,  include : 
American  .Association  for  Adult  Education,  .\merican 
.Association  of  University  Women.  American  Bar  .As- 
sociation, American  Federation  of  Arts.  American 
Jewish  Committee,  .\merican  Library  Association, 
-Association  of  .American  Colleges,  As.sociation  of  Better 
Business  Bureau  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Boys' 
Clubs  of  .America,  Camp  F'ire  Girls,  Inc.,  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.  S.  .A..  East  and  West  Association, 
Cjeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Xational  Coini- 
cil  of  Women  of  the  U.  S.,  Xational  Council  on  F^ree- 
dom  from  Censorship, Xational  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  ^^'omen's  Clubs  Inc.,  Xational  Societv 
D.  A.  k..  Protestant  Film  C()mmission.  .Societv  for  the 
Americas,  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
.Association,  A'oung  Women's  Chri.stian  .Association. 
Delegates  from  the  twenty-two  organizations  were 
among  the  Conference  audience  of  500.  which  also 
represented  Motion  Picture  Councils  and  other  co;n- 
munity    groups    throughout    tiie    countrv. 

Children's    Film   Library 

The  Conference  also  cited  for  special  praise  the 
Children's  F'ilm  Library,  created  by  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America  in  1916  for  the  purpose 
of  making  widelv  available  films  s])eciall\-  suitable 
for   children. 

The  Conference,  which  consisted  of  a  morning  and 
afternoon  session,  was  featured  by  the  appearance  of 
Jean  Benoit-Levy.  director  of  such  noted  FVench  films 
as  La  Maternelle  and  Ballerina  and  now  Director  of 
F'ilms  and  Visual  Information  for  the  United  Xations 
who  described  the  plans  of  his  department  for  filming 
the  work  of  the  United  Xations  in  all  its  branches 
and  for  the  world  distribution   of  the.se   films. 

"Cleaned  Up"  for  Export 
Orton  H.  Hicks  of  Loew's  International  Corporation 
told  approvingly  how  such  films  as  Grapes  i>j  Wrath 
and  Mr.  Sinifh  (iocs  to  IVashiiigtoii  were  "cleaned 
up"  before  they  were  allowed  to  be  exported,  in  order 
that  foreign  audiences  might  not  get  any  unfavorable 
ini])i-essions  of  democratic  proces.ses.  Louis  de  Roche- 
mont,  who  followed,  countered  this  statement  with 
a  report  on  the  foreign  reception  of  .American  films 
which  told  the  truth  about  the  evil  as  well  as  about 
the  good  in  .American  life.  Such  pictures  as  his 
Bouiucrany   were   given   a    welcome    because   of   their 
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Now  Available  for  Your  Community! 

CHrLDREN 

of 

RUSSIA 

a 
Julien  Bryan  Production 


A  Class  in  a   Soviet  Union  School 


This  13  minute,  black  and  white,  16mm  sound  movie  (showing  how  Russian  children  go  to  school, 
garden,  play,  parade,  visit  museums  and  art  galleries,  and  live  in  summer  Pioneer  camps )  is 
NOW  AVAILABLE.  For  rental  at  a  nominal  fee  consult  your  Film  Rental  Library.  For  purchase 
write  us  for  a  list  of  dealers  in  your  area. 


Write   today   for  a   tree   descriptive   pamphlet   of   the   complete   list   of 
JULIEN  BKYAN  PRODUCTIONS  ON  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND  now  ovoilobie. 

'*°suifeToor^  International  Film  Foundation  Inc. 


New  York   19, 
New  York 


I 


honestv.  He  discussed  the  teclini(|ues  whifh  he  em- 
ployed in  making  House  on  92nd  Street.  13  Rue  Mad- 
eleine, and  Boouierang,  De  Kocliement  mentioned 
the  possible  application  of  the  technic|ue  to  both  fiction 
and  documentary  films. 

During  tlie  morning  sessions.  Mildred  L.  Batch- 
elder,  of  the  Department  of  Information  and  Advi.sory 
Service  of  the  American  Li1)rary  Association,  de- 
scribed the  work  of  the  .Association  in  aiding  public 
libraries  to  serve  as  community  centers  for  16nim 
educational  films.  The  Children's  l-'ihii  Library  was 
discussed  liy  a  panel  consisting  of  Marjorie  Dawson, 
assistant  director  of  community  service  of  the  Motion 
Picture  .Association  of  .\nierica:  Lucille  Hein.  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  ;  and  Bettina  (iimczy.  Secretary  of  the 
National   Board  of  Review. 

Librarians  and  Teachers  Meef 

.Audio-visual  aids  in  the  classroom  were  discussed 
at  the  third  annual  Secondary  School  Library  In- 
stitute held  by  Marywood  College's  department  of 
lihrarianship  on  Friday  and  .Saturday.  F"eb.  21  and 
22.  .Nearly  200  librarians  and  educators  from  si.x 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  present 
for  the  two-day  conference,  which  emphasized  co- 
oi)eration  between  librarians  and  teachers. 

".Should  the  time  come  when  we  are  willing  to 
])ay  for  education  what  we  pay  for  entertainment,  we 
can  enjoy  the  same  high  cjuality  of  educational  films 
and  projection  ec|uipment  for  both,  but  at  present 
we  cannot,  or  should  not.  com])are  the  two."  stated 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Hoban,  directt>r  of  audio-visual  edu- 


cation for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  public  schools. 
Dr.  Hoban,  speaking  from  his  experience  as  an 
officer  in  charge  of  distribution  of  training  films  for 
the  .Army  during  the  war,'  told  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  films  in  the  classroom,  as  proved  by 
.Army  and  Navy  tests. 

In  a  materials  center,  films,  filmstrips,  recordings, 
and  printed  material  on  the  United  Nations  and 
racialism  were  assembled  and  demonstrated  to  li- 
brarians and  teachers  as  examples  of  what  can  I)e 
done  in  specific  areas. 

Perhaps  of  most  importance  to  the  librarians 
present  was  the  general  agreement  that  the  library 
itself  is  a  strategic  center  for  the  distribution  of  in- 
formation and  materials  in  an  audio-visual  program 
for  the  school. 

Iowa  Teaching  Conferences 

Practical  use  of  audio-visual  teaching  aids  in  the 
classroom  and  the  place  of  these  aids  in  the  school 
])rogram  and  the  coinnnmity  were  covered  by  talks 
and  demonstratipns  in  five  Iowa  cities  from  March 
17  to  21.  The  conferences  were  conducted  by  a  staff 
of  eight  experts  under  direction  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Iowa's  bureau  of  visual  instruction  of  the  extension 
division. 

Director  Hruce  V..  Mahan  of  the  university's  exten- 
sion division  said  the  daily  programs  included  dem- 
onstration of  use  of  maps,  filmstrips,  and  motion  \'k- 
tures  in  the  classroom  ;  radio  and  recordings,  labora- 
tories   on    operation    and    maintenance    of    project  on 
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equipment:  ami  radio,  disc,  and  \vire-rec(irdin<{  eqi;!])- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  Director  Mahan,  tiie  staff  consisted  of 
Lee  W.  Cochran,  executive  assistant;  John  K.  Hedges, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  visual  instruction ;  Dr.  James 
B.  Stroud  of  the  college  of  education ;  and  Robert  E. 
de   Kieffer.   graduate  assistant   in   education. 

Included  will  be  three  visiting  authorities  in  the 
visual  education  held :  Roger  .Albright,  director  of  ed- 
ucational services.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington  D.  C. ;  Dean  E.  Douglas,  regional 
manager,  RCA  educational  department,  Chicago;  and 
Joseph  E.  Dickman,  regional  manager.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Preview  of  "Children  on  Trial" 

John  Hamilton,  Chicago  Film  officer  of  the  British 
Information  Services,  has  announced  that  a  preview 
showing  of  Children  on  Trial  will  be  held  May  7, 
Woodrow  Wilson  Room.  8[  East  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago  at  2  :,30  and  again  at  8  p.m.  This  screening  will 
give  club  program  chairman,  teachers,  and  civic  lead- 
ers an  opportunty  of  seeing  this  feature-length  docu- 
mentary at  first  hand. 

Loan  Exhibits 

An  exhibit  covering  Approved  Schools  and  juvenile 
delinquency  is  available  on  a  loan  basis  upon  request 
to  the  nearest  office  of  the  British  Information  Services. 
For  the  address,  refer  to  "A  /frade  Directory  for  the 
Visual  Field"  on  the  last  page  of  this  is';uc. 


School  for  Screen  Writers 

{Concluded  from  page  184) 

ing,  I  Knoiv  Where  I'm  Going  and  A  Matter  of  Lije 
and  Death;  Anthony  Havelock-Allen,  David  Lean  and 
Ronald  Neame.  who  made  Blithe  Sf'irit,  In  Which  We 
Serve.  This  Happy  Breed,  Brief  Encounter,  and  Great 
Expectations;  Frank  Launder  and  Sidney  Gilliat.  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  productions  like  Millions 
Like  Us,  Notorious  Gentleman,  The  Rake's  Progress. 
I  See  a  Dark  Stranger. 

Almost  all  these  men  began  their  brilliant  film 
careers  with  script  writing,  and  up  to  the  present  day 
still  continue  the  practice  of  working  out  their  own 
scenarios.  Their  names  can  be  found  on  the  list  of 
the  committee  members  of  the  Screenwriters'  Associ- 
ation, the  president  of  which  is  the  famous  J.  B.  Priest- 
ley. Another  prominent  member  of  the  Screenwriters' 
Association,  Gordon  Wellesley,  will  also  ])lay  an  im- 
])ortant  part  in  the  development' of  the  young  writers. 

The  four  production  companies  which  are  organizing 
the  scheme  as  a  combined  effort  constitute  the  Inde- 
pendent Producers.  Ltd.  This  progressive  film  is 
headed  by  George  Archibald,  J. P.  as  its  managing 
director.  During  the  war  he  held  one  of  the  most 
important  posts  with  the  Films  Division  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Information. 

Educational  Projects 

{Concluded  from  page  200) 

tional  Services  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Roger  Al- 
bright. Mr.  Albright  is  also  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Services  of  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  and  one 
of  his  duties  is  to  coordinate  all  projects  sujiported  by 
the   industrv.     He  is   working  with   Mr.    Johnston   in 


organizing  a  program  of  exjianded  educational  services. 
Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Motion 
Picture  .Association,  titled  The  Motion  Picture  on  the 
Threshold  of  a  Decisive  Decade,  says  "There  has  been 
nuich  talk  about  motion  pictures  for  the  classroom.  The 
need  has  been  only  partially  met.  .  .  .  What  has  been 
done  .so  far.  at  best,  dimly  foreshadows  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  future." 


Significant  Conclusions  at  DVI  Conference 

{Conchided  from  page  220) 

of   facilitating   coordination    witli    the   school    officials    re- 
sponsible for  curriculum  con.struction.  instructional  meth- 
ods,  and   instructional   materials. 
3.    The  functions  of  the  department  should  include: 
a.  Guidance  in   the  selection  and  utilization  of  audio- 
visual   materials.       b.  Promotion    of    audio-visual    in- 
struction,       c.   Provision    of    leadership    for    inservice 
teacher    training.        d.  Statewide    research    on    audio- 
visual  problems,     e.   Coordination   of  production,  and. 
in  some  instances.  ensagiiiR  in  the  production. 
How  can  teacher-efficiency  in  the  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  be  increased? — L.  C.  Larson.  Chair- 
man. 

1.  Objectives  for  teacher-education  in  audio-visual  in- 
struction should  be  established  on  a  functional  basis, 
in  terms  of  specific  knowledge  and  abilities. 

2.  Eflfectivc  use  of  audio-visual  materials  should  be  ex- 
emplified throughout  the  curriculum  of  the  teacher- 
education  institution,  in  both  the  general  and  pro- 
fessional  education   courses. 

3.  One  or  more  special  courses  in  audio-visual  instruction 
also   should   be   included. 

4.  -An  audio-visual  center  with  a  well-qualified  staff  and 
an  ade<|uate  supply  of  materials  and  equipment  should 
be  provided.  This  is  a  responsibility  of  college  ad- 
ministrators. 

5.  The  service  provided  by  the  college  audio-visual  center 
should  include  keeping  tlie  faculty  members  informed 
on  the  availability  of  materials,  supplying  materials 
and  e<!ui])meiU  for  use  in  the  classrooms,  and  assist- 
ing faculty  members  to  use  and  evaluate  materials 
efifectively. 

6.  Training  through  conferences,  institutes,  and  work- 
shops must  be  provided  for  teachers  now  in  service. 
This  is  a  responsibility  of  superintendents,  principals 
supervisors,  and   directors   of  audio-visual   instruction. 

How  can  a  typical  city  or  county  establish  an 
audio-visual  program? — James   Brown.  Chairman. 

1.  All  "first  steps"  in  planning  a  program  should  be  made 
on  a  cooperative  basis  which  encourages  the  widest 
possible  participation  of  interested  school  personnel. 

2.  A  survey  should  be  made  to  determine  the  present 
status  of  audio-visual  instruction  within  the  school  unit 
as  a  basis  for  determining  additional  needs. 

3.  Subsequent   steps   should   include: 

a.  Determining  how  audio-visual  materials  can  con- 
tribute best   to   the   on-going   program   of   instruction. 

b.  Determining  the  budget,  based  upon  needs  and  co- 
operatively developed.  c.  Selection  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  serve  as  coordinators  in  each  school,  d. 
Provision  for  inservice  training,  e.  Establishment  of 
an  instructional  materials  center  easily  accessible  to 
all  schools  within  the  unit,  to  provide  distribution  of 
materials  too  expensive  to  be  purchased  by  the  in- 
dividual schools  and  to  provide  consultatory  services 
for  teachers.  f.  Provision  for  the  individual  school 
to  own  and  circulate  within  the  building  the  many 
less-expensive  types  of  materials. 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  funds  for  the  audio- 
visual program  should  he  a  regular  item  of  the  school 
budget  and  not  regarded  as  an  "extra"  to  he  financed 
bv    voluntar\'    contributions. 
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Activity 


Academy  Films  in  Production 

From  Hollywood  comes  the  aniiouiice- 
meiit  of  the  formation  of  the  Acad- 
emy Films  organization  under  the 
leadersliip  of  James  A.  Larsen,  who  was 
associated  with  Coronet  Films  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  capacity  of  cinenia- 
tographer.  producer  and  director.  The 
new  company  expects  to  specialize  in  the 
production  of  the  finest  educational  films 
o'  a  type  which  should  be  readily  wel- 
comed and  much  sought  for  instruc- 
tional   purposes. 

.-\cademy  Films  are  being  released 
through  an  organization  of  franchised 
dealers  and  will  be  supported  by  a 
comprehensive  national  advertising  pro- 
gram, running  currently  throughout 
the  school  year.  The  first  three  films, 
each  1-reel  16nmi  sound,  of  eleven- 
minutes'  duration,  include  Circus  Pecple 
and  Circus  Aniiiuils  designed  for  lower 
grades,  and  Water  Supply  for  upper 
grades  and  junior  high  science  classes. 
Recorded  in  Hollywood  on  the  latest 
Western  Electric  .Sound  system,  these 
films  are  available  in  natural-color  Ko- 
dachron;e  and  black-and-white.  The 
same  subjects  are  also  offered  in  35 
mm  filmstrip  and  2x2  slides.  Script  writ- 
ing and  editing  were  done  in  collabora- 
tion with  prominent  educators  to  as- 
sure  a    high    degree   of    academic    value. 

United  World  to  Distribute 
Geography  Film  Series 

Louis  de  Rochemont  is  organizing  an 
educational  film  company  which  will 
produce  a  series  of  86  short  color  films 
on  geography.  These  films  will  be  re- 
leased through  United  World  Films, 
formerly  Rell  &  Howell  Filniosound 
Library.  United  World  is  said  to  have 
budgeted  $3,500,000  toward  this  under- 
taking. Cameramen  will  be  organized 
to  shoot  film  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world.  .Approximately,  two  years 
will  be  spent  making  the  films.  Louis 
de  Rochemont  was  at  one  time  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  March  of  Time.  He  is  now 
under  a  part-time  contract  with  20th 
Century-Fox. 


Textfilms  for  Publishers 

The  Society  for  V'isual  Fducation,  [nc. 
announces  that  the  first  Textfilms  are 
available  in  the  new  textbook-filmstrip 
program  undertaken  in  cooperation  with 
leading  publishers.  Both  S.V.E  and 
the  particular  ])ublishers  involved  in  the 
program  will  market  these  completed 
filmstrips  through  their  regular  distri- 
bution channels.  The  same  academic 
specialists  who  have  for  years  channeled 
their  efforts  into  textbook  developments 
are  now  thinking  in  terms  of  presenting 
appropriate  concepts  by  a  powerful  ad- 
ditional means  of  communication —  the 
filmstrip.  The  procedure  for  preparing 
these  films  involves  an  analysis  of  the 
subject-matter  area  presented  by  the 
textbook.  The  filmstrip  is  then  prepared 
so  that  an  integrated  teaching-learning 
experience  will  be  gained  by  the  student 
tlirough  the  use  of  the  two  media. 

Row,  Peterson,  and  Company  liave 
correlated  the  Textfilm,  Simple  Machines 
witli  two  hooks:  Dcinn  Work  (third  and 
fourth  grades)  and  Machines  (junior 
high).  The  film  will  carry  that  part  of 
the  teaching  load  impossible  to  the  text- 
book because  of  the  book's  limitations 
as  to  size  and  cost.  "Book  and  film  to- 
gether are  aimed  at  the  same  gcal," 
according  to  Eric  Bender,  Visual  Edu- 
cation   Editor. 

Silver  Bnrdett  Company  have  corre- 
lated the  filmstrip  From  Australia'  to 
the  Arctic  with  the  chapter  of  the  same 
title  in  the  textbook,  /»  Our  Bic/  World. 
Pictures  have  an  especially  important 
I^lace  in  geography  text  such  as  the 
Man  in  His  World  series  of  which  the 
above  is  a  part.  Clarence  Woodrow' 
Sorensen,  co-author  of  the  series  states 
that  the  filmstrip  presents  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  students  to  think  geograph- 
ically and  become  aware  of  the  tre- 
n:endous  diversity  of  detail  in  regions 
V.  hich    are    fundamentally    much    alike. 

American  Book  Co. 
Correlated  Aids 

The  .American  Rook  Company  has 
announced  a  correlated  program  of  vis- 
ual aids  to  accompany  their  new  post- 
war high  school  Physics  Book  by  Whit- 
man and   Peck. 

The  V'isual  Aids  program  to  accom- 
pany this  text  has  been  develojjed  by 
the  authors  working  in  collaboration 
with  \'isual  Education  Consultants.  Inc. 
of  New  York  City.  The  filmslides  and 
other  materials  that  will  be  recommend- 
ed  for   use  in   connection    with   the   text 
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have    been    carefully    selected    after    re- 
viewing a  great   field  of  subjects. 

.-\mong  other  services  to  the  users  of 
the  Whitman-Peck  text  is  a  set  of  se- 
lected motion  pictures  and  slides  jire- 
pared  by  and  for  the  U.  S  Govermnent 
and  now  offered  to  schools  at  special 
prices.  The  .American  Book  Company 
will  sell  these  selected  films  along  with 
the  texts.  A  special  teachers  manual 
dealing  with  Visual  .Aids  in  Physics  and 
organized  to  supplement  the  teaching 
units  in  the  text  will  be  furnished 
teachers. 


Loew's  In  Latin  America 

Sixteen  millimeter  operations  in  Latin 
America  are  developing  slowly  but 
soundly  according  to  expectations,  re- 
ports Seymour  Mayer,  16mm  sales  chief 
for  Loew's  International  Corp.  Mayer, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  two 
months'  inspection  tour  of  all  MGM 
offices  in  South  .America,  stated  that  the 
future  of  commercial  16mm  is  bright  and 
lucrative. 

He  indicated  that  the  first  year  of 
business  has  revealed  a  definite  prefer- 
ence on  the  part  of  16mm  [)atrons  for 
Spanish  synchronized  films.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  back-woods  areas, 
where  titles  are  not  acceptable  and  there 
is  unfaniiliarity  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. Mayer  said  that  it  was  these 
provincial  areas  which  were  proving 
themselves  the  most  fertile  sjwts  for 
16mm  operations,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  unexpected  in  their  preference 
for  all-in  Spanish  films.  The  How  of 
16mm  equipment  during  the  past  si.x 
months  has  put  business  on  a  sound 
basis,    well    into    the    operational    s'.age. 

Levy  to  Midwest 

-Appointment  of  .Alfred  Kahn  Levy  as 
liroduction  manager  was  announced  this 
week  by  Midwest  Film  Studios,  1740 
Greenleaf  avenue.  Chicago's  newest  pro- 
ducer of  motion  pictures  and  slidefilms 
for    commercial    and    television    use. 
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Mr.  Levy,  formerly  with  the  motion 
picture  department  of  the  Reynolds  Met- 
als Company.  Louisville,  brings  to  his 
new  post  a  background  of  years  of  ex- 
perience in  commercial  and  documentary 
film-making.  W'liile  with  the  State  of 
Xew  York,  he  pioneered  in  the'  making 
of  documentary  film  subjects  on  public 
liealth  education  for  theatrical  release, 
and  while  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Thea- 
ter, he  filmed  sequences  for  such  widely- 
distributed  films  as  "Brought  to  Action," 
"Tlie  Fleet  That  Came  to  Stay,"  "Fury 
in  the  Pacific,"  ".Xction  on  .Anguar," 
and   others. 

Morgan  to  Mitchell 

George  H.  Mitchell  Company,  Dallas, 
Texas,  announces  the  appointment  of 
V.  S.  Morgan  to  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral   Manager. 

University  of  Illinois 
Prexy  an  EBF  Director 

George  D.  Stoddard,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  been  name! 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc..  it 
was  announced  by  E.  H.  Powell,  chai  - 
man  of  the  board  of  the  educational 
motion  picture  producing  concern.  Long 
interested  in  visual  education.  President 
Sto:ldard  has  written  and  done  research 
work    in    the    field. 

On  the  board  of  directors  of  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  l'"ilms  he  joins  two 
other  chief  executives  of  colleges.  Chan- 
cellor Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  President 
Emeritus  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth   College. 

RCA  16mm  Sales  Con 'ebs 

A  week-long  planning  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss distribution  and  product  plans  was 
held  by  RCA's  16mm  Equipment  Section 
at  the  home  office  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
April    14  to   18. 

O.  V.  Swisher,  Manager  of  the  16mm 
Equipment  Section,  revealed  first  details 
<if  the  new  line  of  16inm  equipment  to 
be  announced  soon.  W.  H.  Knowles, 
Manager  of  the  Educational  Department, 
described  the  Section's  plans  for  work- 
ing    with     schools     across     the    country. 

.4  series  of  follow-up  meetings  to 
announce  plans  made  at  the  Camden 
n-.eeting  to  RC.\  16mm  Equipment  deal- 
ers, will  be  held  in  New  York,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Los 
.Xn.geles    in    May. 

Victor  Training  Program 

In  fine  witli  policy  of  providing  ef- 
ficiently-trained service  men  througb.out 
their  entire  distributor  system,  the  Victor 
Animatograph  Corporation  recently  com- 
pleted the  training  of  24  men,  .Another 
class  is  now  in  training  at  tlie  Victor 
factory    in    Davenport,    Iowa. 

These  servicemen  are  provided  witli 
a  free  two-week  course  in  the  Service 
and  Repair  Department.  This  factory 
training  under  the  supervision  of  Victor's 


own  representatives  provides  \'ictor  dis- 
tributors with  men  who  can  efiiciently 
service  their  16mm  sound  motion  pic- 
ture  equipment. 

.Although  many  Victor  distributors 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  prior 
to  World  War  II,  the  expansion  of  the 
distributor  system  and  the  number  of 
enlarged  service  departments  in  the 
system,  has  given  added  impetus  to  the 
program  during  the  past  few  months. 


NAVED  Meetings 


The  Western  Regional  Meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Visual 
Education  Dealers  will  take  place  at 
the  Hollywood-Roosevelt  Hotel,  Holly- 
wood, California,  on  April  24,  25  and 
26,  it  was  announced  today  by  Merri- 
nian  H.  Holtz,  President  of  the  Screen 
.Adette  Equipment  Corporation  and 
N.AVKD  Western  Regional  Director. 
Better  than  100  persons  are  expected 
to  attend  the  meeting,  including  deal- 
ers,  lilni   librarians,  and   sales'-rn. 

The  third  in  the  NAVED  series  of 
four  regional  meetings  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  March  29.  C.  R.  Reagan 
e>  plained  to  members  the  newly-en- 
larged ijrogram  of  the  Film  Council 
of  .America.  Mr.  Reagan,  who  was  a 
charter  member  and  first  president  of 
NAVED.  told  the  group  of  a  recent 
I'NE.SCO  decision  to  give  "strong  con- 
sideration" to  the  Film  Council  as  the 
.American  non-theatrical  film  body  of 
L'NESCO.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Olson  .Anderson  of  Bav 
City,  Michigan,  NAVED  Vice  Presi- 
dent. E.  C.  Waggoner,  Director,  .Audio- 
Visual  Education,  Illinois  State  De- 
partment of  Education  gave  the  wel- 
coming address.  Bernie  Cousino  of 
Toledo,  President  of  N.AVED  then 
sroke  on  "1947,  Your  Year  of  Oppor- 
tunity." 

The  second  regional  meeting  had 
been  held  previously  in  Atlantic  City.  .Art 
Zeiller,  N.AVED  Regional  Director, 
was  in  charge  of  the  program.  Den- 
nis Williams,  sales  manager  for  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films,  talked  on 
"The  Balance  Between  Salesmanship 
and  Management."  The  .Association's 
Board    ni    Directors    apiirovcf]    n    jirci- 


posal  that  N.AN'ED  work  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a  pro- 
posed Trade  Practice  Conference, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  set 
of  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  visual 
education  industry.  .An  item  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  N.AVED  1947  con- 
vention, which  is  scheduled  for  .Aug- 
ust 4-6  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago. 

DeVry  Offers 
Administration  Pamphlet 

SiKif/cstious  For  Orynnizing  a  Fmic- 
iiimiini  Aiidio-Visiial  Teaching  Aids  Dc- 
I'nrtmciit  is  the  title  of  a  new  DeVry 
School  Service  Bulletin  now  availab'e. 
without  charge,  to  readers  of  this  publi- 
cation. 

Written  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crakes, 
DeVry  Educational  Consultant  an;l  fa- 
mous authority  on  audio-visual  teaching 
ri:ls,  the  bulletin  covers  in  concise  form, 
fourteen  basic  steps  involved  in  setting 
u ;  a  well  organized,  functioning  audio- 
visual   teaching    aids    department. 

You  may  obtain  a  free  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  by  writing  to  the  DeVry  Cor- 
poration, 1111  Armitage  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago 14,  Illinois,  and  requesting  the 
DeVrv  School  Service  Bulletin  Num- 
ber  3. 

Stanton  Joins  Florez,  Inc. 

Norman  B.  Stanton,  formerly  .Assistant 
Publication  Manager  of  the  .McGraw-Hill 
publications  American  Machinist  and  Pro- 
duct Enginecrini),  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Florez,    Incor])orated,    Detroit. 

As  Editorial  Manager,  Stanton  will 
supervise  all  creative  work  on  films, 
printed  material  and  other  media  use;!  in 
the  promotion  and  training  programs 
which   the   firm   develops. 

Harry  E.  LeRoy 
Moved  Up  at  RCA 

Harry  E.  LeRoy,  who  started  as  a  60- 
cent-an-hour  electrician,  has  been  ap- 
])ointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
Director  of  Manufacturing  for  the  RCA 
Victor  Division,  Radio  Corporation  of 
.America,  it  has  been  announced  by  J.  G. 
Wilson,  Operating  Vice  President  of  the 
Division. 


NAVED  members  at  the  association's  midwestern  regional  meeting  in  ChicasfO. 
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Prior  to  this  appointment,  Mr.  LeRoy 
was  General  Plant  Manager  of  the  RCA 
Engineering  Products  Department,  a  unit 
of  the  Division.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  coordinate  and  direct  the  manufac- 
turing activities  of  the  company's  ten 
plants    throughout   the   country. 

Mr.  LeRoy  first  became  associated  with 
RCA  in  1923  as  an  electrician  at  Harri- 
son. N.J..  and  in  1932  had  risen  to  man- 
ager of  test  equipment  design  and  electron 
tube  manufacturing.  Four  years  later  he 
was  named  manager  of  the  RCA  Victor 
plant  at  Indianapolis,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1938  when  he  was  appointed 
executive  assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
in  Charge  of  Engineering  in  Camden, 
N.    I. 


Equipment 


Perfex  Magazine  Loading 
8mnn  Camera 

Camera  Corporation  of  America  is 
now  making  available  through  dealers  the 
new  Perfex  8mm  cine  camera  that 
brings  many  of  the  conveniences  found 
only  in  high-priced  cameras :  magazine 
loading,  three-lens  turret  front,  and  five 
operating  speeds  ranging  from  eiglit  to 
thirty  frames  per  second.  A  64-page 
booklet  entitled  "Perfect  Movies  and 
How  to  Make  Them"  is  available  free 
to  interested  readers.  Write  Camera 
Corporation  of  .America.  844  W.  Adams 
Street.    Chicago   7   for   your   free   copy. 

Sears  Introduces  a 
Wire  Recorder 

The  introduction  by  Sears,  Roebuck, 
and  Comjiany  of  a  low-priced  wire  re- 
corder, radio,  and  phonograph  combina- 
tion confirms  rumors  which  have  been 
sweeping  the  radio  industry  that  Sears 
would  be  the  first  distributor  to  offer 
a   wire  recorder  in   the   low-priced   field. 


Sears  wire  recorder,  radio,  and  phono- 
graph. 

-According  to  T.  V.  Houser.  Sears' 
vice  president  in  charge  of  merchan- 
dising, the  sale  of  this  new  recorder  is 
at  present  being  restricted  to  the  com- 
pany's Chicago  area  stores.  Large-scale 
factory  production  is  just  beginning  to 
get  underway.  Hence,  the  company  is 
hopeful  of  being  able  to  achieve  nation- 
al distribution  through  its  stores  at  an 
early   date. 


The  recorder  being  introduced  by 
Sears  carries  the  distributor's  brand 
name  of  Silvertone.  It  was  developed  by 
Sears  in  conjunction  with  several  of 
its   manufacturing   sources. 

The  first  Silvertone  wire  recorder 
combination  is  a  table  model  which  in- 
cludes a  radio  and  a  phonograph.  Re- 
cordings are  made  on  a  i'/i  inch  spool 
of  stainless  steel  wire  which  is  capable 
of  recording  a  one  hour's  continuous 
program.  The  wire  may  be  played  back 
an  unlimited  number  of  times.  A  method 
of  electrical  erasure  removes  the  re- 
cording when  desired,  and  this  makes  it 
possible  to  use  the  wire  over  and  over 
again.  Music  or  speech  on  this  wire  is 
said    to    have    unusually    high    fidelity. 

Natco  Projectors  Go  Abroad 

The  U.  S.  Army  has  contracted  with 
Natco,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  for  1500  sound 
film  projectors  to  be  used  in  the  German 
dc-nazification  progran)  and  for  general 
educational  purposes  in  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea. Annoinicement  of  the  order  was 
made  by  Gerald  Gidwitz,  president  of 
Natco,    Inc. 


New  Test  Chart  Set 
Checks  Photo  Equipment 

The  Spencer  Company  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, New  York,  announces  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Spencer  Test  Chart  Set. 
This  new  set  will  enable  photographers 
to  check  their  photographic  equipment 
and  techniques  without  complicated  and 
expensive  equipment.  Some  of  the  tests 
that    can    be    made    with    this    set    are: 


ADAPT  YOUR  CAMERA  FOR 
KODACHROME 

With  the  amaz.ng  Essenkay  Color  Film  Adapter 
(pjitented)  you  can  enjoy  the  thrill  of  color  pic- 
tun-s  in  the  popular  Bantam  (828)  picture  size. 
KiT  consists  of  mi^ak  and  film  spool  extension 
U\  fit  ArBofiex.  Itolleiflex,  Rolleicord,  Super 
Ikonta  B  and  BX.  Ikoflex.  Korelli-Beflex.  Alti- 
flex.  WIrKin  Reflex.  Speedei,  Super  Sport  Dolly. 
Kodak  IHio  620,  Exacta  and  other  120  and  127 
size    cameras. 

Price         ^A   7e       **'">    BO<i 
Each         ^•t./D      Excise    Tax 

Af    Beffer   Dealers    Everywhere 
Mfd.     by     BURKE     &     JAMES.      Inc. 

Photo     Supplies     since      1897 
321   So.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago  4,   III. 


b-l-K-t-l-v-H  your  teaching  time 
handle  MORE  students 

Use  I 


^und>Criber 


WITH  a  vastly  increa.sed  en- 
rollment in  language  classes, 
time  and  teacher  shortage 
become  the  instructor's  most 
imjjortant  problems. 

ftlany  language  departments 
are  solving  this  problem  by  em- 
ploying the  SoundScriber  elec- 
tronic disc  recorder  as  an  aid  to 
voice  and  language  instruction 
— in  lesson  planning,  testing 
and  drill. 

The  SoundScriber  electronic 
recorder  records  every  shade  of 
inflection,  every  nuance  of  dic- 
tion on  paper-thin,  unbreakable 
plastic  discs.  Thus  the  scope  and 
effectiveness   of   live   voice   in- 


struction is  multiplied — and 
students'  comprehension  is  in- 
creased by  testing  their  own 
voice-recordings  on  SoundScriber 
discs  that  cost  only  a  few  cents. 

SoundScriber  will  instantly 
repeat  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a 
sentence.  The  SoundScriber  is 
light  in  weight,  is  readily  port- 
able from  one  classroom  to 
another,  and  easy  to  operate. 
It  is  low  in  first  cost  and  low  in 
operating  cost. 

Write  for  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  ways  in  which  the 
SoundScriber  is  being  used  by 
leading  schools,  colleges  and 
universities. 


The  SOUNDSCRIBER  CORPORATION,  Dapt.  ES-8,  New  Haven  4,  Conneeticui 

DEPARTMENT 

ADDRESS 
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Church-Craft  Bible  Slides 

increase  DV  BS  Af tendance 

•  Intensify  interest  in  your  DVBS  classes  by  using 
dynamic  natural-color  slides  depicting  stirring  stories 
from  the  Bible.  Over  300  Bible  slides  comprising  45 
complete  stories,  and  more  than  100  hymnslides  in 
simple  color  now  available. 


Write  your 

dealer  for  a 

FREE  list  ol 

Church-Craft  Bible 

slides  and  hymnslides 

in  natural  color 


Contact    Your    Dealer    NOW 

Prompt  action  will  assure  you  of  obtaining  a  full 
set  of  these  powerful  teaching  aids  for  your  visual 
library  and  this  summer's  DVBS.  All  Church-Craft 
slides  are  2x2  inches  in  protective  Glass  Binders. 
Bible  slides,  60  cents  each;  Hymnslides,  50  cents 
each. 


Audio-Visual  Check  List 

DO  YOU  NEED  INFORMATION? 

YES! 

Then    consul!-   the    advertisements    in 

EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN. 

and   also 

Check   the    attached    list.      Informa-   n  Records  and  transcriptions  (school 
tion  about  the  products  checked  will        use) 


be  mailed  to  you.  All  information 
is  free  except  the  last  two  items  on 
the   list. 

D  Motion  picture  projectors 

D  Screens 

n  Slide  projectors 
filmstrip  and  2"  X  2". 

n  Slide  projectors 
(standard  31/4"  X  4") 

D  Recorders 

D  Opaque  projectors  (project  books, 
magazines  on  screen) 

D  16mm  film  catalogs 

D  Slides  2"  X  2"  and  slidefilms 

D  Slides  (standard  3l/4"x4") 


D  Motion  picture  cameras 

D  Splicers  and  film  editing  equipment 

D  Please  send  me  one  copy  of  "1000 
and  One,"  the  Blue  Book  of  Non- 
theatrical  films  for  which  (I  inclose) 

(bill  me] 
the  price  of  $1.00. 

D  Please    enter    my    subscription    vc 
EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  and  bill 
for   D  one  year  $3.00 
n  two  years  $5.00 

Mail  this  list  to: 

EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 

64  East  Lake  Street 
Chicago    I,  Illinois 


lenses,  cameras,  filters,  exposure  meters, 
developers,  films,  and  many  others  in- 
cluding resolution   tests. 

The  set  consists  of  a  specially  de- 
signed master  test  chart  which  measures 
11x14  inches.  Six  special  Target  charts 
supplement  the  main  chart  in  many 
tests.  Data  slips  are  provided  to  record 
information.  An  illustrated  manual  gives 
complete  details  on  how  to  make  the 
various  tests. 

Sound  for  16  Frames 

United  Motion  Pictures,  Ltd.,  have 
announced  a  unique  facility  of  their  new 
London  studies,  16  frames-per-second 
sound.  A  SOOO  cycle  fidelity  sound  track 
is  made  possible  through  reducing  the 
recording  slit  width  to  less  than  .0005 
inch. 

The  new  method  makes  possible  the 
synchronization  of  sound  with  silent  pro- 
ductions in  a  more  showmanly  manner. 
Heretofore,  when  sound  was  added  to 
silent  footage,  the  resulting  necessary 
increase  in  projection  speed  produced 
a  jerky  movement  which  greatly  lessened 
the  efficacy  of  such  films  for  general  use. 


Slidefilms 
and  Slides 


■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC., 

18  East  41  Street.  New  York  17  has  an- 
nounced the  first  12  titles  in  a  new  series 
of  primary  grade  story  slidefilms  in 
color  art  work.  The  stories  are  sold 
by  sets. 

Set  No.  1 — Hansel  and  Gretel,  The 
Lion  and  the  Moiisc,  The  Little  Red  Hen, 
The  Cat  Who  Lost  His  Tail.  Little 
Black   Sambo,   and   Rumpelsliltskin. 

Set.  No.  2 — Cinderella,  The  Three 
Bears,  The  Three  Little  Pigs,  The  Boy 
Who  Went  to  the  North  Wind,  The 
Four  Musicians,  and  The  Dog  and  the 
Cat. 


Young    America's    "Three    Bears" 

■  COCA-COLA      COMPANY,      515 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
announces  a  sound  slidefilm  entitled.  The 
Story  of  Oil.  This  slidefilm,  with  rec- 
ord, contains  no  advertising  and  was 
produced  by  the  Jam  Handy  Organiza- 
tion with  the  cooperation  of  the  Am- 
erican Petroleum  Institute.  Mid-Contin- 
ent Gas  &  Oil  .Association,  and  the 
Western  Oil  &  Gas  .Association. 


I 
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■  SIMMEL-MESERVEY,  321  South 
Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
are  producing  a  new  line  of  slidefilins, 
employing  a  type  of  cartoon  visualiza- 
tion which  is  intended  to  help  motivate 
student  thinking  and  action. 

The  Field  Trip  (35  color  frames)  is 
designed  to  aid  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  planning  a  successful  field  trip. 
It  suggests  ways  of  doing  it  and  makes  it 
primarily  the  students'  responsibility  to 
think  of  all  the  procedures  necessary 
for  a  worth-while  trip. 

Schoolground  Discover  (23  frames) 
deals  with  the  problem  of  the  untidy 
schoolyard,  subtly  placing  responsibility 
on  the  student. 


Trans  c  rip  lions 
and  Recordings 


M-S-M  Into  the  Record  Field 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  is  providing  its 
lion  with  platters  now  that  it  has  en- 
tered the  record  field.  Ready  to  offer 
RCA-Victor,  Columbia,  and  Decca  stiff 
competition,  M-G-M  has  begun  pro- 
duction in  its  three  million  dollar  New 
Jersey  record  plant.  Distribution  will 
be  through  Zenith  Radio's  dealers. 
First  records  have  been  recorded  from 
motion  pictures  produced  by  the  parent 
company.  These  records  have  been 
largely    of    the    popular    type. 

■  RCA  VICTOR,  Camden,  N.J.  has 
released  two  albums  of  value  to  school 
record  libraries.  Bach's  Cantata  No.  4, 
Christ  Lag  in  T odcsbanden  and  a  Handel- 
Beecham  ballet.  The  Great  Elopement. 
Recorded  closely  in  the  authentic  tra- 
dition is  Bach's  Cantata  No.  4,  Christ 
Lay  in  Todesbaitdcn,  Album  DM-1096. 
Critics  have  praised  Robert  Shaw  for 
his  conducting  of  the  recent  Bach  re- 
leases. This  is  the  first  domestic  re- 
cording   of   the    entire    work. 

The  Cantata  No.  4,  Christ  Lag  in 
Todesbanden,  is  a  solemn  work  of  great 
beauty  and  dignity.  Bach,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  took  an  entire  Lutheran 
congregational  hymn.  He  had  already 
employed  this  melody  before  in  four  of 
his  choral-preludes  for  organ  and  at  the 
close  of  Cantata  No.  158.  Victor  does 
an  extremely  authentic  job  of  recording 
this  work.  The  orchestra  is  of  an  ap- 
propriate size —  not  overly  large — and  in- 
cludes a  harpiscord,  the  instrument  used 
in  Bach's  time.  David  Hall  in  his  notes 
to  the  album  states  that  this  work  was 
first  played  and  sung  on  Easter  Sunday 
at  Leipzig's  St.  Thomas'  Church  in  1724. 

Handel  was  a  contemporary  of  Bach, 
both  being  born  in  the  year  1685.  In  re- 
cent years,  many  musicians  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  early  music.  Some 
have  attempted  to  play  it  in  an  authentic 


manner  while  others  have  rescored  such 
music  for  the  large  modern  orchestra. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  known  for  his 
understanding  of  Handel's  iiiusic,  ar- 
ranged a  ballet  suite  from  the  works  of 
that  master.  The  suite  is  called  The 
Great  Elopement  (Handel- Beecham), 
recorded  on  three  12-inch  records  in 
album  DM-1093  by  Sir  Thomas  and  the 
London    Philharmonic    Orchestra. 

Sir  Thomas  Bcecliani  has  drawn  from 
Handel's  compositions  to  produce  a  num- 
ber of  suites.  Most  of  the  music  in  The 
Great  Elopement  was  drawn  from  ballet 
and  dance  movements.  All  the  selections 
have  been  rescored  for  modern  orches- 
tras. The  Great  Elopement  is  in  itself 
a  ballet  with  the  story  by  Sir  Thomas 
himself.  It  had  its  world  premiere  in 
America  on  April  7,  1945  when  Sir 
Thomas  conducted  the  .'\merican  Broad- 
casting Company  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  first  concert  performance  took  place 
a  few  days  later  with  Sir  Thomas  con- 
ducting the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. 

■  POPULAR  SCIENCE  PUBLISH- 
ING CO.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10 
has  the  following  Teach-O-Discs  on 
its  list  of  double-faced  12-inch  78  r.p.m. 
records  in  addition  to  those  reviewed 
last  month: 

Ivanhoe,  Parts   I   &   II Scott 

Ivanhoe,  Part  III  and  Treasure 

Island   Part    I Stevenson 

'Treasure  Island.  Parts  II 

&   III Stevenson 


My    Financial    Career Leacock 

The  Aifful  Fate  of  Melpomenus  Jones 
A  Christmas  Carol,  Parts  I,  II, 

III,    IV Dickens 

The   Legend  of  Sleepy   Hollow, 

Parts    I    to    IV Irving 

The  Necklace de  Maupassant 

David  Copperfield,  Parts 

I    to    IV Dickens 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pi/ Lamb 

-Aladdin  and  His  Lnm/'.  .Arabian  Nights 
AH  Baha  and  the  Forty 

Thieves .^rabian     Nights 

New  Transcription  Corporation 

Officers  of  the  newly  incorporated 
Eastern  Radio  Transcription  &  Sound 
Recording  Corporation  were  elected  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  sales  office 
headquarters  of  the  firm,  189  Mathew- 
son  Street,   Providence. 

Named  as  president  was  Frank  A. 
Lepore.  William  L.  Cooper  Jr.,  Provi- 
dence was  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  production,  and  Walter  J. 
Maxwell  was  named  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales. 

Mr.  Lepore  explained  that  the  firm 
was  organized  to  produce  radio  trans- 
scriptions  for  commercial  purposes.  Fu- 
ture plans  call  for  the  production  of 
sound-slide  films  and  motion  pictures  for 
industrial  and  educational  uses.  The 
firm  is  now  prepared  to  ofTer  original 
music,  lyrics,  sound  effects,  recordings 
and  production  of  all  types  of  radio  ad- 
vertising  transcriptions. 


A  Film  on  Good 
"~^  Teaching  To  Help 
Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents Understand 
Their   Community 


.—     76mm.  sound 


25  minutes 


Renfal  $3.00  •  Sale  Price  $56.25 

''NEAR  HOME"  illustrates  several  principles 
of  good  teaching.  A  teacher  and  his  class  study  the  community  in 
which  they  liv<>.  The  teacher  is  shown  guiding  the  work  which 
results  in  the  students  acquiring  knowledge  of  their  city,  and  in 
so  doing  they  get  into  the  habit  of  wanting  to  find  out  things 
for  themselves. 

Special  introduction  written  and  spoken  by  Lester  Anderson, 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Wnt€  for  frtm  information 

BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES  offices 

30  (cckefellcr  PJoio,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  3iO  Norlh  Mkhigon  Ave,  Chiiogo,  III. 

391  Sutter  St.,  Son  Fioncisco  8,  Calif.  907  ISlli  Street,  N.W.,  Woshrngton  S,  O.C. 

AND  FROM  BRITISH  CONSULATES  AT 

Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Denver  •  Houston  •  Kansas  City  •  Los  Angeles 

Miami  •  New  Orleans  •  Portland  •  St.  Louis  •  Seottle 
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Now  ready  for     ^ 
}6mm  RELEASE --^ 


Current  Film  News 


HOLLYWOOD'S  GREATEST 
BOY  DISCOVERY  SINCE 
JACKIE  COOGAN  In  "The  KID" 

S  H  A  R  Y  N 

M  O  F  F  E  T  T 

THAT    DARLING     LITTLE 

HEART    STEALER     FROM 

"MY    PAL    WOLF" 

"I  I  IPI^V"        '"*'  "^'  rou'ii 

I.UV>I\I  CHIIS   to  STIPDOM 

Harry  Davenport  •    Lionel  Slander 


Astor  Pictures  Corporation 

130  W.  4ttli  Sl      New  York  19.  N.Y.    I 


. 


■  FRITH  FILMS,  Box  565,  Holly- 
wood. Cal.,  liave  produced  another 
subject  in  their  series  of  social  living 
films  dealing  with  a  typical  American 
family,    titled: 

Fainily  Team  Work— 590  feet  16mni 
sound  and  color.  This  story  gives  an 
understanding  of  how  children  and 
parents  help  each  other — ^how  they  pull 
together  in  the  home  and  in  their  out- 
side activities.  The  children  develop 
habits  of  good  judgment,  self  ex- 
pression, and  work.  Since  this  screen 
family  live  on  a  small  suburban  farm, 
the  film  includes  material  for  the 
farm  units  of  study. 

■  SIMMEL-MESERVEY,  321  South 
Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
have  produced  a  new  film  on  Indian  life. 

The  Modern  Chippez^'a  Indian  (1  reel, 
color)  deals  with  the  economical  and 
cultural  advancement  of  the  modern 
Indian.  The  entire  production  was  filmed 
on  the  government  reservation  at  Red 
Lake,   Minnesota. 

■  BRANDON  FILMS,  INC.,  1600 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  has  the  16- 
mm  distribution  of  a  10-minute  short 
subject  filmed  by  Mosteclifilm  Studios 
in    Moscow,    called: 

Life  at  the  Zoo — based  on  some 
amazing  experiments  with  the  instincts 
and  behavior  of  animals  recently  con- 
ducted at  the  Moscow  Zoo.  The  trans- 
plantation of  the  odor  of  young  kit- 
tens to  baby  mice  and  their  adoption 
by  a  mother  cat  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  experiments  ever  filmed.  Pic- 
tures of  the  animals  at  play  provide 
monv  amusing  instances  of  strange 
friendships  that  grow  among  animals 
when  their  conditioning  is  changed. 
Released  here  with    Knglish  narration 

■  THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZA- 
TION, 1775  Broadway,  Xew  York. 
loans  free  of  charge  a  2-reel  16mm 
sound  motion  picture  produced  for  The 
W.   A.   Shacffcr   Pen   Company : 

The  26  Old  Characters — which  vis- 
ualizes and  explains  the  origins  of 
writing,  beginning  with  picture  writ- 
ings and  drawings  on  prehistoric  cave 
walls  and  following  the  development 
of   writing  down   to  the  present   day. 


■  THE  RELIGIOUS  FILM  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.,  New  York,  has  ac- 
quired exclusive  general  non-theatri- 
cal distribution  rights  on  the  following 
films: 

Marie-Louise — the  Swiss  Academy 
Award  winner  of  1945.  Told  in  French, 
this  is  the  story  of  a  sensitive  young 
French  girl  who  takes  refuge  (from 
the    War)    in    Switzerland. 

The  Forgotten  Village— John  Stein- 
beck's documentary  film  on  Mexico. 
Ibis  picture  and  Marie-Louise  are  be- 
ing handled  by  the  RFA  for  Mayer 
and  Burstyn,  owners  of  rights  to  the 
films.  Heretofore  16mm  prints  of  these 
films  have  been  available  only  to 
church  agencies.  Both  are  film  clas- 
sics, the  former  in  the  fictional  field; 
the  latter  in  the  documentary  field. 

./Kccording  to  Mr.  Rogers  the  re- 
lease of  these  films  represents  a  new 
emphasis  on  wholesale  distribution 
which  marks  the  policy  of  the  RF.\ 
as  established  at  its  annual  meeting 
last  February.  The  .Association  has 
also  acquired  exclusive  non-theatrical 
rights  to  two  new  British  Informa- 
tion Services  films.  Historic  St.  Pauls' 
and  Shrine  of  a  Nation  and  to  the 
films  of  several  denominational  church 
agencies  including  the  new  color  sound 
film.  Heart  of  India.  Some  time  ago 
the  Protestant  Film  Commission  des- 
ignated the  RF.A  as  its  official  dis- 
tribution agency.  The  organization 
will  continue  to  co-operate  with  L'nited 
World  Films  in  the  distribution  of 
films  produced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Religious  Film  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  an  eflfort  to  secure  their 
widest  possible  use.  Prints  of  all  these 
films  will  be  made  available  on  a  lease 
basis  to  reputable  film  libraries 
throughout  the  U.S.  In  keeping  with 
the  new  policy  the  new  catalogue  of 
the  RFA  due  for  release  in  April  will 
list  lease  as  well  as  rental  prices. 

■  THE     MARCH     OF     TIME,    369 

Lexington  .Xve.,  New  York,  announces 
three  new  timely  16mm  educational 
releases   in    Forum    Editions,   namely: 

Atomic  Power — Traces  its  early  be- 
ginnings back  in  1905  when  Einstein 
liroved  that  matter  could  be  converted 
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into  energy  up  to  1945  when  the  first 
atomic  bombs  were  used.  Besides  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  atomic  energy, 
the  film  includes  re-enactments  of  the 
actual  scientists  performing  the  original 
experiments  and  concludes  with  the 
scientists'  current  campaign  to  tell  the 
world  the  full  meaning  of  atomic 
power. 

The  New  France — delineates  how 
old  patterns  of  Europe  are  changed 
by  new  influences.  It  explains  the  po- 
litical problems  of  France,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  five-year  plan  for  economic 
reconstruction,  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  French  people. 

Tomorrow's  Mexico — Beginning  in 
Mexico's  unenlightened  past  and  look- 
ing to  its  future,  this  March  of  Time 
issue  covers  Mexico's  36-year  social 
upheaval.  From  the  revolution  of  1910 
to  today's  industrial  expansion  it 
shows  the  growing  determination  of 
the  Mexicans  to  throw  off  the  bonds 
of  ignorance  and  raise  their  standard 
of  living. 

These  subjects  were  chosen  from  the 
regular  March  of  Time  releases  be- 
cause of  their  educational  potentiali- 
ties. They  have  been  carefully  edited 
especially  for  classroom  and  discussion 
group  use.  Newly  prepared  Discussion 
Outlines  are  available  for  each  of  these 
films.  Apply  directly  to  The  March  of 
Time  for  further  information  regarding 
this  three-year  continuous  possession  of 
the  print  plan.  A  booklet  describing  all 
29  issues  so  far  released  may  be  obtained 
from  your  local  film  library  or  from 
The   March   of  Time   Forum   Edition. 

■  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRI- 
TANNICA  FILMS,  INC.,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  has  released 
a  number  of  new  classroom  films  deal- 
ing with  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as: 

Making  Shoes — the  latest  in  a  series 
on  social  sciences — shows  how  Ameri- 
ca's shoes  are  made  in  modern  time- 
saving  factories.  The  aim  of  this  ser- 
ies is  to  demonstrate  to  students  (pri- 
mary grades  to  j  unior  high  school )  how 
modern  science  and  industry  afifect 
their  personal   lives. 

Water  Cycle — designed  for  the  mid- 
dle grades  and  junior  high — traces 
and  explains  the  phenomena  known  as 
the  water  cycle  from  ocean,  to  sky,  to 
rain,  to  streams,  to  rivers,  and  back 
to  oceans.  The  picture  describes  by 
actual  photography  and  animation,  at- 
mospheric and  ground  circulation  of 
water,  how  clouds  form,  how  storms 
develop,  how  rain  falls,  and  follows  the 
movements  of  surface  and  underground 
water. 

Catching  in  Baseball;  Throwing  in 
Baseball;  Hitting  in  Baseball — three 
baseball  training  films  on  basic  funda- 
mentals of  the  game.  Each  shows  ac- 
cepted standard  procedures  involved 
in  the  three  major  activities  of  the 
sport,  illustrated  by  Hollywood  base- 
ball players.  The  films  were  produced 
by  Jimmy  Dykes,  former  Chicago 
White  Sox  manager,  and  HoUis  Thurs- 
ton, coach  of  the  Hollywood  Stars. 
Ken  Carpenter  is  the  narrator. 


More  than  a  thousand  features,  the  best  and 
latest  in  non-theatrical  entertainment  is  now 
available  thru  I.  C.  S. — specializing  in  the  bet- 
ter type  of  16mm  movie  programs  and  BIG 
NAME  pictures  and  stars — Unexcelled  winners 
guaranteed  to  Iceep  your  audience  entertained 
and  thoroughly  delighted.  Send  for  our  1947 
catalog   todayl 


I  T  H   E      MARK 


OF       MERIT       IN 


ENTERTAINMENT| 
INSTITUTIONAL     CINEMA     SERVICE 

15*0  E.    Broadway  New   York.    N.    Y. 


■  DEVRY  CORPORATION,  1111 
Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  have  made 
arrangements  with  Braatelein  and 
Drews,  Hollywood  16mm  film  pro- 
ducers, for  the  exclusive  worldwide 
distribution  of  their  new  Kodachrome 
sound  motion   picture: 

Norwegian  Folk  Dances — featuring 
the  distinctive  dance  routines  of  that 
country  as  handed  down  from  genera- 


Technique  of  the   folk  dance. 

tion  to  generation.  Comprising  the 
cast  are  approximately  35  members  of 
the  "Leikarring",  a  folk  dance  group 
sponsored  by  the  fraternal  order  of 
the  Sons  of  Norway,  Los  Angeles. 
The  techniques  of  three  dances  are 
presented  with  the  dancers  attired  in 
the  colorful  costumes  of  the  Hardanger 
district. 

■  LEWIS  S.  BAER,  18  E.  41st  St., 
New  York  (formerly  with  Young  Am- 
erica Films),  is  distributing,  through 
rental  libraries,  a  new  baseball  teach- 
ing   film: 

Swing  King — (3  reels) — produced 
by  Bert  Dunne,  who  also  made  Play 
Ball,  Son.  Ted  Williams  demonstrates 
in  the  liatting  sequences  and  animation 
shows  the  defense  strategies  evolved 
to  stop  him.  The  pennant-winning 
Boston  Red  Sox  are  also  featured. 

Fiction  Features 

■  FILMS  INCORPORATED,  3.K) 
W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  announces 
the  availability  in  16mm  of  the  Twen- 
tieth   Century-Fox    feature : 

Call  of  the  Wild— Jack  London's 
story  of  the  .Maskan  wilderness.  Re- 
leased   for   approved    school    use. 


Canine  Classic  *  Blue  Ribbon  Winner 

'Training  You  to  Train  Your  Dog' 

Three  16mm.  IHits  in  Color,  or 
BUck-and-WhIte 


'PUPPY  TROUBLE" 

20  Minutes 


"BASIC  OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 

32  Minutes 


"ADVANCED  OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 

27  Minutes 

Narration: 
HELEN  HAYES,  LOWELL  THOMAS 

Supervised    by:    BLANCHE    SAUNDERS 

United  SpecialistSr  Inc. 

America's  FortmoH  Producer 
of  Dog  Films 

PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 


A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Acaileiii>'   Filnifi 

144S  W.   61st  St.,  L.OS  Angeles  44,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  184) 
AMHOoiiition   Films 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  Tork  17 

19  S.  I^aSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Astor    Pictures    Corporation 

130  W.   46th   St..  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  238) 
Bnlley    Film    Service 

P.   O.   Box   2528,   Hollywood   28,   Cal. 
404   N.   Ooodwin   Ave.,   Urbana,   111. 
Brnndon    Films.    Inc. 

1600    Broadway,    New    York    19,    N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  227) 
Bray  Studios,  Inc. 

729   Seventh   Ave.,   New  York    19 
British    Information    Services 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 
(See  advertisement  on  page  237) 
Bronx\'ille    Film    Center 

23    Palmer   Ave.,   Bronxville.   N.    Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  228) 
Castle     Films,     Uiv.     of     United     World 
Films,    Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
Catliolic   Slavics 

220  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   18,  N.  T. 
1409    79th    St.,   North    Berg-en,    N.    J. 
Cllildrcn*s  I'roductions 

P.   O.    Cox    1313,    Palo  Alto,   Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  181) 
Collins  .Motion  Picture  Service 
502'^  &  506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

4    Race    St.,   Cambridge,    Md. 
Commnnity    Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,    W.    Va. 

Coronet    Instructional    Films 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  186) 
DeVr.v    Srhool    Films 

1111    Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,   III. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  192) 
Eastin  Pictures  Co.,  Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  188) 
Knstman    Kodak   Stores,  Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

20  N.   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  221) 
Films,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

64    East   Lake    St.,    Chicago,    111. 

314  S.W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101   Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film    Building,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
Gallaeher  Film  Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
General    Films,    Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156   King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hoffberic    Productions,    Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Institntional   Cinema   Service,  Inc. 

1560    Broadway,    New    York    19,   N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  239) 
International    Cellncotton    Products    Co. 

919  N.   Michigan   Ave.,  Chicago   11. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  225) 
International    Film    Bureau 

84   East  Randolph   St.,   Chicago  1,   111. 
International  Film   Foundation,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  231) 
Knowledge    Builders 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Knnx   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319    Vine    St.,    Philadelphia    7,    Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Lewis    Film    Service 

1145  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita  5,  Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  228) 
Locke    Film    Library 

120  W^.  Lovell  St.,  Kalamazoo  9,  Mich. 
March   of   Time,  The 

369   Lexington   Ave.,  New   York    17. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  183) 
Mognll's   Inc. 

«8  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
National   FUm    Service 

14   Olanwood   Ave.,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

309   E.   Main  St.,    Richmond,   Va. 
O'Conion    Films 

822  Penfield  B^dg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Ufficial     Films,     Inc. 

25   W.    45th   St.,   New   York    19,  N.   Y. 
Photonrt    Visual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Pictorial    Films,   Inc. 

R.K.O.  Building,   Radio  City  20,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  190) 
The    Princeton    Film    Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Relisious    Film    Association,    Inc. 
45   Astor   Place,   New    York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  229) 
Slmmel-Meservey 

9538  BTighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  223) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  229) 
Swnnk*s    .^lotion    Pictures 

620  N.   Skinner  Blvd.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  229) 
Teachinjc    Films,    Inc. 

88    Lexington    Ave.,    New   York    16. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  219) 

United  .Spcciiilists,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  239) 

Vocational    Guidance   Films,    Inc. 

2718    Beaver    Ave.,    Des    Moines,    la. 
^Villinms,    Brown    and    Karle,    Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
VouuK-    America    Films,    Inc. 

18   E.    41st,   New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  228) 
Art   Zeiller    Audio-Visual   Aids 
868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The    Ajiipro    Corporation 

2839  N.   Western  Ave.,  Chicago   18 
(See  advertisement  on  page  182) 
Bell    A    Howell    Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Calhoun    Company 

101   Marietta  St.,   NW,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

lllO"^   Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Collins    Motion    Picture    Service 
502%  &  506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

4    Race   St.,   Cambridge,   Md. 
Community    Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,    W.    Va. 
Comprehensive   Service   Company 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
DeVry    Corporation 

1111    Armitage   Ave.,    Chicago    14,    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  192  t 
Eastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gallaeher   Film    Service 

123  B.  Washington,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 
General    Films,    Ltd. 

1534    13th   Ave.,   Regina,   Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
HIrsch   A   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes    Projector    Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  188) 
Kunz   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319  Vine   St.,   Philadelphia  7,   Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
MogrulPs    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
Xational   Carbon   Company,   Inc. 

30   E.    42nd  St.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  191) 
Photoart    Visual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Educational    Dept.,    Camden,   N.   J. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  189) 
Ralke    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 
S.    O.    S.    cinema    Supply    Corp. 

449   W.    42nd  St.,   New  York   18,  N.   Y. 
Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  229) 
Victor  Animatogrraph  Corp. 

Davenport,   Iowa 
(See    advertisement    on    inside    front    cover) 
Visual    Fducation    Incorporated 

12th    at    Lamar,    Austin,    Tex. 

602   N.   St.   Paul,   Dallas   1,   Tex. 

1012  Jennings  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  2,  Tex, 

3905    S.    Main,    Houston    4,   Tex. 
Williams,  Broim  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Art    Zeiller   Audio-Visual   Aids 

868   Broad   St.,   Newark,   N.   J. 

RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

The    SounilHcriber    Corporation 

New   Haven    4,   Conn. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  235* 
Trnlnin;;    Aids,    Inc. 

7414  Heveriy  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  36,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  230) 
A-VIIeox-Gay     Corporation 

Charlotte.    Mich. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  187) 

SCREENS 

Fryan    Film    Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
HIrsch    &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal 
Mogruli's    Inc. 

68   W.    48   St.,   New  York   19,   N.   Y. 
National    Film    Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Society  for  Visual  Fducation,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See    advertisement    on    outside    back    cover) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2.  Tenn 
(See  advertisement  on  page  229) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio  St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 
(See    advertisement    on    outside    back    cover) 
Visual   Sciences,  Suffern,   New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  230). 
Williams,    Bron-n    and    Barle,    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Young:    America    Films    Inc. 

18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  228) 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Church-Craft  Pictures 

St.  Louis   3,  Mo. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  236) 
HIrsch    &    Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klein    &    Goodman 

18   S.   10th  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Society    for    Visual    Education,    Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Keystone    A'ie^v    Co. 

Meadville,    Pa. 
Radio-Mat    Slide    Co.,   Inc, 

222   Oakridge   Blvd. 

Daytona    Beach,    Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  228) 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 
Slldecraft   Company 

257  Audley  St.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch  &  Lomb   Optical   Co. 

Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  185) 
Burke  &  James 

321   S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
(See  advertrisement  on  page  235) 
Chas.    Beseler    Company 

243  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  217) 
Comprehensive   Service  Co. 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
DeVry    Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  192) 
General   Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156    King   St.,    W.    Toronto,    Ont. 
HIrsch  A  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Keystone   Vieiv    Co. 

Meadville,    Pa. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See    advertisement   on    outside    back    cover) 
Ralke   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409    Harrison   St.,    Davenport,    la. 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  229) 
Williams,    Brown   and    Baric,    Inc. 

918   Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


THE  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  IN  EDUCATION 
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THREE    DOLLARS    PER    YEAR-35c    A    COPY 


16  mm  Sound  Motion  Picture  Projector 


Victor's  new  "60"— streamlined  in  design, 
refined  in  performance.  Truly  a  triumph  in 
16  mm  sound  motion  picture  equipment— 
for  schools,  churches,  home  and  industry. 


VICTOR   ANIMATOGRAPH    CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  CURTISS-WklGHT  COKPORATION 

Home  Office  and  Factory:  Davenport,  Iowa 

New  York        •        Chicago 

Distributors  Ttiroughout  the  World 
MAKERS      OF      MOVIE      EQUIPMENT      SINCE      1910 


.  TfiriiratffyiTwriffTfnw ... 


May,  1947 
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Improved  16miii.  sound  projection 


-»,. 


Preinier"20 

16MM.  SOUND  PROJECTOR 


The  new  ""Premier-20"  embodies  many  advanced  fea- 
tures which  combine  to  create  new  standards  of  1 6mm. 
sound  performance  .  .  .  convenience  .  .  .  and  efficiency 
of  operation.  The  new  swing-out  gate,  shown  above, 
permits  easy  cleaning  of  the  aperture  plate  and  pres- 
sure shoe  .  .  .  without  ever  disturbing  the  lens  focus. 

New  Richer  Tone  Quality— The  latest  12-inch  Jensen 
Permanent  Magnet  Dynamic  Speaker  reproduces  sound 
faithfully,  realistically  .  .  .  has  adequate  power  for 
moderate  size  auditoriums. 

Streamlined  Carrying  Cases — Rugged . . .  scratch- 
resistant  .  .  .  easy  to  clean,  they  offer  complete  pro- 
tection for  your  Ampro  projection  equipment. 


AMPRO 

8mm.  Silent     •      16mm.  Silent 

16mm.  Sound-on-film     •     Slide  Projectors 

16mm.  Arc  Projectors 


Write 
Today.*. 

Mail  coupon  today  for 
illustrated  circulars  giv- 
ing full  details,  specifica- 
tions and  prices  on  these 
as  well  as  other  Ampro 
classroom  projectors  .  .  . 


A  General  Precision  Equipment  Corporation  Subsidiary 


Close-up  of  new  suing-oiit  gale,  showing  gate 
in  open  position 

New  Ampro  Slide  and  Filmstrip  Projector 

New  from  every  angle,  this  Ampro  Model  30-D 
Projector  for  2"x  2"  slides  and  35mm.  filmstrips  is 
ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  Simple  to  oper- 
ate . . .  with  curved  film  guide- 
ways   to    guide     filmstrip  in 
exact  position  for  crisp,  bril 
liant  pictures.  Automatic  snap- 
action,  self-centering  slide  car- 
rier assures  perfect  focus  .  . 
with    one    hand    operation 
Quick    tilting  .  . 
sharp,  clear  repro- 
duction .  .  .  lift-ofiF 
carrying  case  .  . 
many    other   out 
Amproslide        standing  features- 
Mcdel  30-D 


ES-547 

AMPRO   CORPORATION 

2835  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  1 8,  III. 

□  "Preinier-20"  16niin.  Sound-on-film  Projector. 

CH  Amproslide  Model  "30-D"  Dual  Purpose  Projector. 

□  Amproslide  Model  "30-A" — 2"  x  2"  Projector. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


_STATE_ 
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Educational  Screen 


3 


NEW  16  MM   SOUND 

MOTION 
PICTURES 

IN   COLOR 


ACADEMY 

Ji£mA 


CIRCUS    PEOPLE 

An  interesting  film  for  primary 
grades,  depicting  behind-tlie- 
scenes  circus  activity.  Selection 
of  scenes  and  narration  are 
designed  to  develop  proper  at- 
titudes of  work  and  cooperation 
and  offer  stimulation  for  oral 
composition  and  foundation  for 
reading  readiness. 

CIRCUS   ANIMALS 

A  companion  picture  to  Circus 
People,  revealing.  In  natural 
color  Kodachrome,  fascinating 
circus  animals  —  their  care, 
training,  habits,  etc.  Authentic 
in  every  respect,  these  films 
were  produced  under  expert 
direction  and  keyed  to  fit 
the  requirements  of  lower 
grade  curricula. 

WATER    SUPPLY 

Designed  for  upper  grades  and 
Junior  High  Science  classes. 
Dramatically  portrays,  through 
natural  scenes  and  animated 
diagrams,  the  source,  storage 
and  handling  of  water  by  nature 
and  man.  Collaborators;  James 
M.  Montgomery,  B.  S.,  and 
Richard  Pomeroy,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
consultants  on  water  purification. 


ACADEMY  FILMS  are  produced  by  James  A.  Larsen,  who  has, 
for  many  years,  been  identified  with  the  creation  and  production 
of  high  quality  educational  films. 

Above  subjects  are  1-Reel  16  MM  Sound,  available  in  color  or 
black-and-white.  The  same  subject  material  is  also  offered  in 
35  MM  color  or  black-and-white  Filmstrip,  as  well  as  35  MM 
2x2  Slides  in  color  only.  Arrange  for  an  early  preview. 

Look  to  ACADEMY  for  only  the  Finest  in  Educational 
Motion   Pictures! 


ACADEMY    FILMS 

1448       WEST       61sl       STREET 

LOS   ANGELES   44,   CALIFORNIA 


DEALERS  —  A  few  exclu- 
sive Academy  franchises 
open  to  progressive 
dealers.  Write  for  details. 


The  DAVI  Looks  at  UNESCO 
And  Educational  Reconstruction 

By  EDGAR  DALE, 

Prof,  of  Education  and  Head  of  Curriculum 
Division,  Ohio  State  University 

THE  first  general  public  conference  on  UNESCO 
held  anywhere  in  the  world  is  over.  This  con- 
ference at  Philadelphia  had  a  two-fold  approach  to 
problems  relating  to  international  education,  science, 
and  culture. 

First,  we  had  noted  speakers,  including  A.  J.  Stod- 
dard, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia;  Ber- 
nard Drzewieski,  Director.  Educational  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Section  UNESCO:  Howard 
Wilson,  .Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Intercourse  and 
Education,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Representative  Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South  Da- 
kota told  the  1,000  delegates  representing  500  of  the 
leading  educational,  professional,  labor,  civic,  fraternal, 
and  religious  groups  in  the  nation  what  UNESCO  was 
trying  to  do  and  the  grave  problems  confronting  those 
concerned   with   international   education. 

Approach  to  the  Problems 

A  second  approach  to  these  problems  was  through 
a  series  of  14  sectional  meetings.  These  were :  ( 1 ) 
Problems  of  Educational  Reconstruction;  (2)  Com- 
munity Participation  in  UNESCO;  (3)  How  Do  We 
Teach  for  International  Understanding?  (4)  The  Re- 
vision of  Textbooks  and  Other  Teaching  Materials ; 
(5)  The  International  Exchange  of  Persons;  (6)  Press 
and  Radio  in  UNESCO;  (7)  Films  and  UNESCO; 
(8)  The  Study  of  Social  Tensions;  (9)  Humanities 
and  Philosophy;  (10)  UNESCO's  Program  of  Fun- 
damental Education;  (11)  The  Contribution  of  the 
Creative  Arts  to  UNESCO;  (12)  The  Natural  Scien- 
ces in  UNESCO;  (13)  Books  and  Libraries  in 
UNESCO's  Program;  (14)  Museums  in  UNESCO's 
Program. 

The  panel  on  "Films  and  UNESCO"  included  the 
following  speakers :  John  Grierson,  Head  of  the  Media 
Division  of  UNESCO ;  George  Zook,  President  of 
American  Council  of  Education ;  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio 
State  University ;  Floyde  Brooker,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education ;  Roger  Albright,  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion ;  Miss  Irene  A.  Wright  of  the  State  Department. 
Edgar  Dale  and  Floyde  Brooker  served  as  delegates 
from  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  of 
the  NEA. 

Among  the  problems  discussed  and  the  conclusions 
reached  were  the  following.  First,  foreign  countries 
devastated  by  the  war  need  help  in  building  up  their 
visual  programs.  They  need  photographic  eciuipment ; 
there  is  need  for  scholarships  and  fellowships  by  means 
of  which  young  able  persons  can  be  sent  to  England, 
United  States,  and  other  countries  for  additional  train- 
ing. Great  Britain  has  already  offered  twenty-six 
such  scholarships. 

(Concluded  on  page  246) 
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The  OEY  Projector 
for  All  these  uses... 


SPENCER 

Model  GK  ^eluieadcofte 


Here  is  the  answer  to  a  distinct  need — a  versatile  instrument 
that  projects  both  2"  x  2"  and  33^"  x  4"  color  slides.  By  means 
of  interchangeable  condensing  systems  and  a  choice  of  projection 
objectives  in  a  wide  range  of  focal  lengths,  the  Model  GK  is 
quickly  convertible  to  either  size  slide  or  adjustable  to  room  and 
light  conditions. 

This  750  watt  instrument  provides  greater  brilliance  than  most 
1000  watt  projectors. 

For  further  information  write  dept.   S  12. 

American  ^  Optical 

COMPANY 

Scientific  Instrument  Division 

Buffalo  15,  New  York 
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Educational  Screen 


"Movies  That  Teach"     Bernard  New  Board  Member 


hy  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr. 

In  this  new  book,  Dr.  Hoban  re- 
views the  new  conceptions  and  uses 
of  motion  pictures  in  education. 
Because  of  its  significance  in  the 
audio-visual  field,  "Movies  That 
Teach"  is  a  must  for  all  those  in- 
terested in  more  effective  teaching. 
Dryden  Press,  386  Fourth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  16.    189  pages  $2.50. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THESE  NEVif 

MOVIES  THAT  TEACH? 


"ATOMIC  ENERGY"  Collaborator, 
Willard  F.  Libby,  Ph.  D.,  The 
University  of  Chicago.  Explains 
three  ways  of  releasing  atomic 
energy. 


"IMMIGRATION"  Collaborator, 
Henry  S.  Commager,  Ph.  D.,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Traces  historic- 
al immigration  into  United  States. 
Depicts  melting  pot  process. 


"PETROLEUM"  Collaborator,  Les- 
ter E.  Klimm,  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Shows  impor- 
tance of  petroleum  to  world  affairs. 


L 


J 


"THE  WATER  CYCLE"  Collabora- 
tor, S.  Ralph  Powers,  Ph.  D., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.' Traces  water  from  ocean 
to  sky  and  back  to  ocean. 


"BUILDING  AMERICA'S  HOUSES" 

Collaborators,  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  and  Miles  L.  Colean.  Ana- 
lyzes reasons  for  high  building 
costs. 


"FIRE"  Collaborator,  Charles  K. 
Arey,  Ed.  D.,  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Describes  domestic  uses  of 
fire,  principles  of  combustion,  na- 
ture of  fire  hazards. 


"THE  MAILMAN"  Collaborator, 
Paul  R.  Hanna,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford 
University.  Shows  importance  of 
mail  service  in  our  lives. 


"MAKING  SHOES"  Collaborator, 
A.  S.  Knowles,  Ph.  D.,  Rhode 
Island  State  College.  Complete 
step-by-step  process  of  shoemak- 
ing. 


SEE  three  new  films  that  teach  fundamentals  of  Baseball- 
Hitting  in  Baseball— Throwing  in  Baseball— Catching  in  Baseball 

•  •  • 

There  are  more  than  500  other  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Classroom  Films.  For  complete  information  write  Dept. 
58-E,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc.,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  III. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


FILMS  INC. 


A  ni«inb»r  of  tha   Encydepoadia 
Britonnica   Family 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Bernard  has  accepted  the  invitation 
offered  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Ad- 
visory Board  of  Educational  Screen.  Mr.  Bernard  is 
in  charge  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Program,  Cur- 
riculum Development  Division,  Board  of  P2ducation  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

During  the  War,  he  was  in  charge  of  Navy  Training 
Aids  Production  and  Distribution.  With  the  Marcli  of 
Time,  he  was  producer  of  The  War  on  the  Seas.  Pre- 
viously, "Ned"  was  Director,  International  Cinema 
League,  New  York ;  lecturer  at  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, City  College  of  New  York ;  and  Assistant  Manag- 
ing Editor,  llic  Modern  Language  Journal.  He  is 
author  of  two  high  school  English  texts  as  well  ai  of 
numerous  articles. 

The  DAVI  Looks  at  UNESCO 

(Concluded  from  page  244) 

We  must  break  down  tariff  barriers  so  that  edu- 
cational films  will  flow  freely  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. To  this  end,  a  treaty  must  be  signed  by  our 
Congress  by  means  of  which  the  educational  quality  of 
films  is  attested  and  their  free  flow  to  all  nations  facili- 
tated. 

Cultural  Reciprocity 

The  danger  of  cultural  imperialism  through  films  and 
other  media  was  noted.  There  was  a  discussion  of  the 
need  for  preventing  false  notions  about  America  aris- 
ing through  the  kinds  of  films  that  are  .sent  abroad.  The 
importance  of  cultural  reciprocity  was  stressed  and  the 
need  for  a  free  flow  of  ideas  to  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  from 
it.  There  was  commendation  to  the  State  Department 
for  the  films  which  it  has  produced  showing  the  nature 
of  life  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

An   Advisory   Commission   on   Films 

It  was  suggested  that  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  establish  an  .Advisory  Commission  on  Films. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  this  Advisory  Commission 
explore  the  possibility  that  such  an  organization  as  the 
Film  Council  of  America  could  aid  the  National  Com- 
mission with  its  work  relating  to  UNESCO. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  we  have  done  little  in  an 
organized  way  in  selecting,  using,  evaluating,  or  pro- 
ducing films  which  will  show  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  basic  current  objectives  of  the 
UNESCO.  These  objectives  are,  first  of  all,  to  aid 
in  the  educational  reconstruction,  and  second,  to  de- 
velop a  broad  program  of  international  understanding. 

What  does  this  program  mean  specifically  to  the  De- 
partment of  Audio-Visual  Instruction?  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  there  are  30  million  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  women,  in  the  schools  of  America.  They 
need  to  be  informed  about  the  problems  of  inter- 
national   reconstruction    and    international    education. 

Many  of  these  problems  seem  remote  to  us  here.  But 
they  can  be  brought  alive  and  made  real  by  visualiza- 
tion. We  need  to  discover  films,  charts,  posters,  re- 
cordings, photographs,  slides,  which  will  make  inter- 
national relationships  graphic,  real,  vital  to  every 
American.     The  D.WI  can  do  this  thru  UNESCO. 
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II 


Speaking  of  Film  Councils 

by 

PAUL  C.  REED 


// 


WE  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  Washington  Visual 
War  Workers  and  attended  a  great  many  of 
their  weekly  luncheons.  We  noted  the  organization 
of  the  New  York  Film  Council  and  followed  with 
interest  (as  best  we  could,  for  he  is  an  elusive  trav- 
eler) the  news  of  CR's  trips  and  conferences  and  en- 
thusiasm in  developing  the  Film  Council  of  America. 
We  read  every  word  of  the  reports  from  FCA  meet- 
ings in  Washington,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Atlantic 
City;  we  noted  the  impact  of  Scott  Fletcher's  words 
in  Chicago;  and  we  viewed  approvingly  the  revised 
Constitution.  We  also  read  and  even  studied  that 
most  interesting  manual  "Speaking  of  Films."  But  for 
some  reason,  we  didn't  get  enthusiastic;  we  didn't 
understand.  Somehow  the  luncheon  meeting  "get- 
together"  on  the  local  level  seemed  superficial  and 
far  from  being  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the 
film  field. 

An  Important  Trend 

NOW  WE  KNOW  DIFFERENTLY.  Maybe  we  do 
not  learn  from  words  describing  the  experience  of 
others.  Maybe  we  are  too  visually  minded;  maybe 
we  have  to  see  for  ourselves.  Anyway,  within  the  past 
few  months  we  have  become  convinced  that  the  most 
exciting,  the  most  significant,  the  most  important 
trend  and  development  in  the  audio-visual  field  is 
the  trend  that  is  symbolized  by  the  Film  Council  of 
America  and  especially  by  the  local  film  organiza- 
tions that  are  surging  up  country  wide. 

As  we  see  it,  this  trend  is  not  the  local  film  council 
or  the  FCA  in  itself,  rather  it  is  the  active  and  in- 
tense interest  of  group  leaders  everywhere,  who  have 
been  awakened  by  war-time  experience  to  the  power 
and  potentiality  of  audio-visual  media.  They  know 
that  these  media,  properly  used,  can  aid  them  in 
achieving  their  objectives  with  their  groups  more 
efficiently  and  more  effectively.  But  they  need  help. 
They  need  materials  better  suited  to  their  needs. 
They  must  be  able  to  get  them  when  they  will  best 
serve  their  needs.  And  they  need  to  know  how  to 
use  them  in  the  way  that  will  achieve  maximum  re- 
sults. The  film  council  idea  on  both  the  local  and 
national  levels  can  be  a  MEANS  for  filling  these 
fundamental  needs.  It  is  the  logical  democratic 
means  of  solving  problems  through  sharing  experi- 
ence. 

We  have  recognized  the  reality  of  these  needs  and 
the  imperativeness  of  this  kind  of  solution  through 
what  has  been  happening  in  our  own  community, 
(we  mean  Rochester,  not  Chicago).  Nobody  tried  to 
start  a  Local  Film  Council  here,  but  a  virtual  film 
council  is  evolving  from  basic  community  needs.  The 
Research  Director  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
called  together  the  representatives  of  a  dozen  com- 
munity organizations,  because  each  had  told  him 
individually  of  the  problems  he  was  having  in  at- 
tempting to  make  use  of  motion  pictures.   They  were 


representatives  of  the  YMCA,  the  Federation  of 
Churches,  the  YWCA,  the  Public  Library,  the  public 
schools,  the  JYMA,  the  Neighborhood  Centers,  Set- 
tlement Houses,  and  the  Hillside  Children's  Center. 
They  met  a  second  time,  and  at  the  third  meeting, 
there  were  thirty  people  representing  almost  as 
many  organizations  and  institutions.  They  were  meet- 
ing for  the  serious  business  of  solving  their  mutual 
problems.  The  fourth  meeting  will  involve  a  still 
greater  number  and  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  for  definite  action.  This  group  hasn't  called 
itself  a  "film  council"  yet,  but  we  believe  this  is  IT. 
We  think  we  know  now  what  this  film  council  idea 
is  all  about. 

The  Problem:  What  Film  and  Where? 

Today  people  do  not  have  to  be  "sold"  on  the 
power  of  the  media.  They  are  convinced.  They  are 
ready  to  go  in  every  community.  They  want  to  know 
which  film,  how  to  get  it,  and  how  to  use  it.  At  the 
moment,  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  these 
questions  is  "How  to  get  it?"  We  believe  that  this 
question  and  all  the  others  related  to  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  motion  pictures  for  community 
educational  purposes  can  be  solved  through  the 
sharing  of  experience  at  community,  regional,  and 
national  levels.  The  Film  Council  of  America  pro- 
vides the  means  for  bringing  together  at  all  levels, 
beginning  with  the  smallest  local  community,  the 
people  who  are  sincerely  concerned  with  making 
serious  use  of  the  media,  the  people  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  field,  and  the  people  who  have  a 
professional  and  commercial  interest  in  the  problems 
involved.    Together  they  can  solve  the  problems. 

Now  where  do  the  schools  fit  into  this  picture? 
There  are  some  professional  school  people  who  be- 
lieve that  "the  school  is  the  community."  School 
people  with  this  point  of  view,  who  cannot  see  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  school  yard,  cannot  be  very 
helpful.  We  believe  that  the  schools  are  a  part  of 
the  community,  and  a  very  important  part  at  that. 
We  believe  that  the  visual  specialists  and  teachers 
with  many  years  of  experience  in  using  motion  pic- 
tures have  significant  contributions  to  share  with 
other  community  educational  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions. But  they  can  only  make  this  contribution  if 
they  see  their  schools  in  realistic  relationship  with 
other  community  agencies  and  join  with  others  re- 
spectfully for  the  purpose  of  achieving  community- 
wide  objectives.  They  may  even  assume  leadership 
in  the  solving  of  community  problems,  but  they  can- 
not solve  them  if  they  believe  that  "the  school  is 
the   community." 

We  have  stated  that  we  believe  that  the  trend 
symbolized  by  the  Film  Council  of  America  is  the 
most  exciting,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  that  is  happening  today  in  the  audio- 

(Concludcd  on  page  255 ) 
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WAl^TED- 

!i>tiinulafloii  and  Coordination 


How  a  group  of  teachers  may  plan  a  campaign  for  im- 
proving the  audio-visual  instruction  in  a  particular  school. 


WP^V  or  when  or  how  does  the  typical  teacher 
use  audio-visual  instructional  materials?  Per- 
haps a  better  question  would  be  to  ask  how 
many  have  ever  made  effective  use  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials? Quantitative  evidence  has  been  collected  in 
answer  to  similar  questions.*  but  for  the  purpose  here 
a  simple  observation  is  sufficient. 

Illogical,   but   Typical 

.Many  teachers  read  about  a  movie,  or  hear  about  a 
new  chart,  or  get  a  hankering  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
model  and  then  order  the  movie  or  buy  the  chart  or 
construct  the  model  with  little  or  no  thought  as  to 
value,  use,  or  flexibility.  This  is  illogical  to  be  sure,  but 
typical.  Such  teachers  have  let  the  bug  bite  them. 
It  may  or  may  not  result  in  an  improvement  of  their 
instruction.  I^et's  assume  they  have  at  least  a  "hunch" 
as  to  how  learning  takes  place  and  how  teaching  should 
]iroceed. 

To  the  Right,  To  the  Left 
Ai  the  same  time,  these  teachers  have  on  one  side  of 
them  a  significant  niunl)er  of  colleagues  who  have 
never  seen  an  educational  film,  who  would  never  think 
of  ordering  a  new  chart  and  who  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  a  model  if  it  were  placed  in  their 
classroom.  To  complete  the  picture,  mention  must  be 
made  of  those  few  teachers  on  the  other  side  who  are 
"on  their  toes",  who  develop  and  use  audio-visual  ma- 
terials, who  know  how  to  stimulate  their  students,  how 
to  guide  them  and  how  to  make  learning  effective. 
These  few  are  successful  not  simply  because  they  use 
instructional  materials,  but  because,  among  other 
things,  they  kno  .v  how  and  why  and  when  to  use  them. 
The  problem  thus  raised  is  simple — why  cannot  all 
teachers  learn  "why"  and  "how"  and  "when"?  The 
solution  is  somewhat  more  complex  but  possible  of  at 
least  partial  attainment,  as  later  paragraphs  will  at- 
tempt to  show. 

One  method  of  approach  is  to  revert  to  a  popular 
theme — the  use  of  training  aids  by  the  armed  services. 
Few  readers  will  disagree  with  the  statement  that  the 
militarx-  went  overboard  with  resj^ect  to  training  aids 
of  all  kinds.  Oftentimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  objective 
was  to  turn  out  teaching  aids  just  to  turn  out  teaching 


*The  latest  such  data  are  contained  in  ".-Xudio  Visual  Edu- 
cation in  City  School  Systems."  Xatio)ial  Education  Association 
Research  Bulletin,  Vol!  XXIV,  No.  4  (December,  1946),  pp. 
131-170. 


WILLIAM  J.  MICHEELS 

Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Education 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 


aids.  It  was  the  thing  to  do.  The  aids  looked 
nice.  Visitors  were  impressed.  Therefore,  "make 
them  big",  "  make  them  colorful."  "We'll  find  a  place 
to  use  them." 

This  may  sound  like  an  exaggeration.  Perhaps  it 
is.  If  so,  the  purpose  is  not  derogatory  but  rather 
to  state  that  at  least  a  significant  number  of  the  aids 
were  useful  and  vahiable.  Learning  was  facilitated. 
The  teaching  became  more  effective.  Objectives  were 
easier  to  attain.  Whatever  the  waste,  it  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  results. 

Money,  Organization,  Facilities 

.\  popular  misconception  exists  among  teachers,  as 
well  as  others,  that  this  extensive  and  effective  use  of 
training  aids  was  a  peculiar  and  original  creation  of 
the  military.  The  facts  warrant  a  slightly  different  de- 
duction. The  armed  services  provided  encouragement, 
}-es.  They  gave  every  assistance,  yes.  But  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  they  also  selected  expert  teachers 
and  specialists  and  aided  them  in  doing  what  the 
teachers  and  specialists  had  been  thinking  about,  want- 
ing to  do  and  trying  to  do  for  some  time.  The  only 
special  military  formula  was  money,  plus  organization, 
plus  facilities,  plus  concentrated  objectives.  This  same 
formula  can  produce  results  in  any  school  system, 
though  the  results  would  not  be,  nor  need  not  be  on  the 
grandiose  scale  of  the  military. 

Stimulate  the  Program 

Any  school  has  at  least  a  few  dollars  that  can  be 
budgeted  for  improving  instruction.  Every  school 
has  facilities  of  some  sort.  Any  intelligent  group 
of  teachers  can  determine  what  might  be  done  and 
what  should  be  done.  In  other  words,  the  ingredients 
are  present  in  any  .school,  however  large  or  small  it 
might  be.  The  trouble  is  that  the  ingredients  are  in  an 
inert  state.  Something  must  be  done  to  counteract  this 
inertia.  Two  things  are  necessary :  first  stimulation 
and  then,  coordination. 

The  person  who  should  l)e  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  stimulating  and  coordinating  is  the  ad- 
ministrative   head    of    the    school.      That    means    the 

(Continued  on  pape  264) 
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Audio  •  Visual  materials 
are  aids  for  the  teacher 
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The  aim  of  good  teachers  is  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  classroom  film.  These  scenes  from  "Using  the  Class- 
room Film"  show  the  teacher  (1)  previewing  the  film  and 
making  notes,  (2)  preparing  (motivating)  the  class  for  see- 
ing the  film,  and  (3)  writing  motivational  or  participational 
questions  on  the  blackboard. 
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THROUGH  extensive  research  and  experimenta- 
tion, it  has  been  demonstrated  quite  clearly  that 
the  proper  use  of  audio-visual  materials  in  sup- 
plementing the  usual  instructional  procedures  has  con- 
siderable value.  There  is  a  current  danger,  however, 
that  the  unintelligent  and  often  improper  use  of  such 
materials  in  the  hands  of  untrained  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators will  tend  to  obscure  the  real  potential 
in  their  effective  use. 

Use  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 
Common  criticisms  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials in  learning  and  teaching  stem  largely  from 
inexpertness  in  their  use.  Teachers  must  plan  care- 
fully to  bring  to  the  learner  at  the  proper  time  the 
material  most  useful  in  mastering  a  skill,  in  providing 
informational  backgrounds,  in  building  concepts,  or 
in  developing  attitudes,  relationships,  interests,  and  ap- 
preciations. 

Audio-visual  materials  lose  their  effectiveness  when- 
ever they  are  considered  anything  but  aids  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  do  more  effective  and  stimulating  teach- 
ing. The  teacher  needs  to  be  as  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  material  used  as  he  or  she  would  be 
with  the  usual  textbook  material  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  various  training  programs  of  the  military  in 
wartime  forcefully  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
many  different  forms  of  audio-visual  training  aids. 
There  has  been  considerable  speculation  recently  as 
to  the  implications  of  this  for  the  stimulation  of  peace- 
time use  of  such  aids  in  the  instructional  program  in 
public  schools  and  higher  institutions.*  Their  expand- 
ed use  in  the  coming  years  will  in  no  small  part  be 
attributable  to  the  vast  amount  of  trial  and  experimen- 
tation in  the  military. 

Need  for  Audio- Visual  Training 

However,  if  the  effectiveness  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials is  to  approach  its  real  potential  in  public  schools 
and  higher  education,  considerably  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  pre-service  and  in-service 
preparation  of  teachers.  In  the  pre-service  program, 
this  means  not  only  opportunity  for  students  to  take 
courses  in  this  field  but  also  to  see  in  the  practice  of 
their  instructors  the  actual  use  and  approved  applica- 


*Miles,  John  R.  and  Spain,  Charles  R.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in 
the  Armed  Serviees,  Washington ;  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, 1947.  Hoban,  Charles  F.  Jr.  Moines  That  Teach,  New 
York  :  Dryden  Press,  1946. 


Threading  and  checking  the  projector 
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After  the  showing,  a  discussion  is  held. 


tion  of  these  materials  in  the  daily  classroom  teaching- 
learning  procedures. 

For  teachers  already  in  service,  it  means  special 
training  through  summer-school  courses,  summer 
workshops  and  in-service  training  during  the  year. 
Perhaps  above  all,  it  means  having  presidents,  super- 
intendents, and  principals  who  are  intelligently  aware 
of  equipment  and  other  needs. 

A  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  the 
essentials  in  a  good  college  course  in  audio-visual  edu- 
cation. It  should  be  apparent  that  a  stereotyped  lec- 
ture course,  with  a  rehashing  of  textbook  materials, 
will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  effectively.  The 
course  here  suggested  follows  quite  a  different  ap- 
proach. 

The  syllabus  for  this  course  has  the  materials  and 
problems  organized  into  appropriate  units,  with  clearly- 
defined  objectives  set  up  for  each.  The  complete  syl- 
labus contains  a  series  of  related  readings  carefully  se- 
lected for  appropriateness  and  for  timeliness.  These 
are  selected  from  such  sources  as  books,  periodicals, 
bulletins,  theses,  manuals,  yearbooks,  encyclopedias, 
catalogs,  and  unpublished  materials.  The  units  con- 
tain projects,  sets  of  pointed  study-discussion  ques- 
tions, and  problems. 

Outline  for  Desired  Course 

Such  a  college-level  course  in  audio-visual  education 
as  herein  proposed  for  prospective  teachers  is  valuable 
also  as  a  tentative  outline  for  a  workshop  or  other  form 
of  in-service  preparation  for  teachers  in  this  field.  The 
syllabus  was  adjudged  among  the  topmost  few  of 
such  syllabi  in  Audio-Visual  Education  from  various 
colleges  which  were  examined  recently  by  a  faculty 
committee  at  Northwestern  University.  Each  of  the 
ten  units  suggested  are  here  outlined  together  with 
a  concise  summary  of  the  main  topics  and  problems 
included  under  each. 

Unit   I.  Scope,    History,   and    Value   of   Audio- Visual    Ma- 
terials. 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  audio-visual  materials  in  teaching  and  learning, 
and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  value  of  such  ma- 
terials. The  results  of  selected  experimental  investiga- 
tions in  this  area  are  studied. 
Unit  II.  The  Use  of  Audio- Visual  Materials. 

An  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
successful  use  of  audio-visual  materials  is  the  objective  of 
this  unit.  A  general  classification  of  the  various  types 
of  materials  is  made.  The  student  is  required  to  write 
a   pointed   discussion   on    how   audio-visual   materials   can 


help  to  eliminate  verbaHsni. 

Unit  III.  Still  Pictures,  Specimens,  and  Models. 

The  objective  here  is  to  study  how  the  flat  picture, 
graphs,  maps,  posters,  charts,  etc.,  together  with  speci- 
mens and  models,  can  be  utilized  to  make  teaching  more 
effective.  The  student  is  required  to  write  a  discussion 
on  the  organization  and  use  of  a  school  museum.  As  a 
laboratory  exercise,  twelve  flat  pictures,  which  could  be 
used  in  presenting  a  typical  unit  on  such  topics  as  trans- 
portation, clothing  or  electricity,  are  to  be  prepared. 
Unit  IV.  Various  Still  Projection  Apparatus. 

In  this  unit,  the  objective  is  to  acquire  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  use  of 
a  projector.  Various  types  of  still  projectors  are  con- 
sidered together  with  their  operation  and  care.  A  study 
of  the  projection  screen  and  projection  room  is  included. 
For  laboratory  work  the  student  is  expected  to  become 
proficient  in  the  operation  of  the  various  types  of  still 
projectors,  (e.g.  opaque,  slide,  and  filmstrip.) 
Unit  V.  Photography  and  Its  Use  as  a  Teaching  Aid. 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  show  the  student  how 
photography  may  be  used  as  an  aid  to  better  teaching.  A 
considerable  amount  of  laboratory  work  is  required  here 
to  give  the  student  practical  experience  in  tlie  following: 
use  of  the  camera,  developing  the  negative,  making  prints 
and  enlargements,  and  making  lantern  slides  and  film- 
strips. 
Unit  V'l.  The  Construction  of  Lantern  Slides. 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  give  the  student  first- 
hand experience  in  the  construction  of  various  types  of 
lantern  slides  including  etched-glass  slides,  silhouette 
slides,  inked  slides,  etc.,  both  large  and  small.  Ways  and 
means  for  using  them  in  teaching  are  discussed  and 
stressed. 

(Concluded  on  page  285) 
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This  boy  is  following  up  an  interesting  topic  which  he  has 
seen  in  the  film,  "The  Wheat  Farmer." 
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Experimental  Research  and 

The  Improvement  of  Teaching  Fihns 

How  can  teaching  effectiveness  be  increased  through  im- 
proved film  production  and  by  improved  film  utilization? 


IT  IS  generally  agreed  that  many  existing  classroon 
films  fall  far  short  of  attaining  maximum  effective- 
ness as  teaching  materials.  Opinions  dififer  as  to 
how  the  quality  of  the  films  themselves  can  be  im- 
proved, and  also  as  to  the  way  in  which  existing  films 
can  be  most  eflFectively  utilized  in  the  classroom.  Thus, 
the  broad  question  of  what  can  be  done  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  audio-visual  education  breaks  down  in- 
to two  related  problems :  first,  how  can  teaching  eflfec- 
tiveness  be  increased  through  improved  film  produc- 
tion, and  second,  how  can  it  be  increased  through 
improved  film  utilization?  One  of  the  tools  which 
could  be  employed  more  widely  to  help  in  the  solution 
of  these  two  related  kinds  of  problems  is  the  research 
technique  of  controlled  experimentation. 

Experimental  Film  Research 
The  kind  of  "research"  referred  to  does  not  mean 
the  important  preparatory  work  that  goes  into  a  film  in 
its  planning  stage — the  looking  up  and  verifying  of  fac- 
tual material.  Nor  does  "research"  in  the  .sense  used 
here  refer  to  the  use  of  surveys  such  as  those  designed 
to  find  out  the  status  of  current  usage  of  audio-visual 
aids  or  the  consensus  of  teachers  as  to  what  kind  of 
visual  aids  they  would  like  to  have  available  for  teach- 
ing a  particular  subject.  Rather,  the  term  "experimental 
research"  as  here  used  is  essentially  synonymous  with 
the  idea  of  measurement  of  the  effects  on  pupils  pro- 
duced by  filni  instruction. 

Measurement  of  a  Film's  Effects 
How  are  these  "eiTects"  of  films  on  pupils  to  be 
determined?  If  one  seeks  more  than  reliance  on 
opinions — often  contradictory — he  is  led  inevitably  to 
a  problem  of  measurement.  If  the  success  of  a  film  is 
to  be  determined  by  measuring  the  efifects  it  produces, 
we  have  to  decide  what  to  measure,  and  this  decision 
leads  directly  to  the  need  for  specifying  the  purpose 
of  a  film..-  We  need  to  know  quite  explicitly  what  the 
film  will  have  to  accomplish  in  order  to  be  regarded 
as  successful. 

Criteria   of    "Success" 

The  "success"  of  a  theatrical  film  is  its  popularity 
as  entertainment,  generally  measured  by  box  office  re- 
ceipts. The  success  of  a  teaching  film,  unlike  that 
of  a  film  designed  primarily  for  entertainment,  cannot 
l)e  assessed  merely  in  terms  of  its  popularity  or  even 
in  terms  of  judgments  about  its  artistic  merits. 

In  saying  that  an  educational  film  is  "successful" 
in  accomplishing  something,  there  is  the  implicit  as- 
sumption that  pupils  who  have  seen  a  film  are  expected 
to  be  somehow  di  liferent  from  what  they  were  before 
they  saw  the  film.  Obviou.sly,  within  the  broad  frame- 
work  of  an   educational   program,   there   is   room   for 


A.  A.  LUMSDAINE 

Motion  Picture  Research  Project 

Institute  of  Human  Relations 

Yale  University 

films  having  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  main  purposes 
of  a  large  number  of  films,  however,  may  be  classified 
under  the  headings  of  imparting  factual  information, 
developing  skills,  or  modifying  attitudes  or  interests. 
Although  a  particular  film  may  have  more  than  one  of 
these  purpo.ses.  its  success  may  be  examined  separately 
with  respect  to  each.  How.  then,  can  measurements 
be  made  to  determine  whether  a  film  is  successful  in 
accomi)l!shing  its  purpose? 


The  staff  of  the   Motion    Picture    Research   Project    (page 

256).  Left  to  right:  A.  A.  Lumsdaine,  R.  S.  Hadsell,  Mark 

A.  May,  and  Gardner  L.   Hart. 

How  Can  Effects  Be  Measured? 

In  general  terms,  the  answer  is  sini])le  although  in 
application  considerable  technical  difticulty  may  be 
encountered.  First  of  all,  we  need  a  measuring  instru- 
ment. For  a  film  designed  to  convey  factual  informa- 
tion, the  instrument  needed  is  an  appropriate  test  ; 
pupils'  scores  on  this  test  will  indicate  how  much  they 
know  about  the  subject.  But  in  the  case  of  a  film 
designed  to  modify  attitudes  an  appropriate  measuring 
instrument  might  be  an  attitude  scale  of  some  kind 
which  can  measure  the  extent  to  which  attitudes  or 
opinions  are  held ;  in  the  case  of  a  film  primarily  de- 
signed to  arouse  interest  in  a  subject,  techniques  must 
be  devised  to  give  a  reliable  assessment  of  "interest" 
or  the  actions  which  indicate  interest. 

Given  an  appropriate  measuring  instrument,  the  bas- 
ic method  of  measuring  effects  produced  by  a  film  is 
also  straightforward.     The  measuring  instrument  must 
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be  used  to  deteniiine,  first,  what  the  pupils  are  like 
initially — that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  factual  film,  how 
much  they  know  about  the  subject  bejore  seeing  the 
film.  Second,  the  measuring  instrument  must  be 
used  again  to  find  out  what  pupils  are  like — how  much 
they  know — after  they  have  seen  the  film.  The  differ- 
ence between  those  two  measurements  then  represents 
the  efTect  of  the  film ;  it  tells  how  much  pupils  have 
changed  (learned)  as  a  result  of  the  film  presentation. 

Use  of  Experimental  Measurements  of  This  Kind 

.\ssumiiig  that  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  measure 
the  efl'ects  of  a  film  by  controlled  experimental  compari- 
son, how  can  such  measurement  of  film  effects  be  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  films?  Two 
kinds  of  application  may  be  noted.  For  want  of  bet- 
ter terms,  these  may  be  called  "applied"  research  and 
"basic"  research.  These  two  uses  of  experimental 
research  tcclini(|ue  may  he  characterized  as  follows : 

1.  Applied  Production  Research.  This  ordinarily 
represents  measurement  of  the  effects  oj  a  single  jUrn. 
Such  a  study  can  tell  the  producer  of  a  film  which 
points  of  his  presentation  are  getting  across  and 
which  ones  are  not.  The  potential  value  of  such  re- 
search is  that,  particularly  if  it  is  carried  out  at  the 
interlock  stage  or  in  any  case  before  final  completion 
of  a  film,  the  results  may  be  utilized  in  correcting  or 
reinforcing  weak  spots  in  a  particular  film's  content. 
( Such  data  may  also  lie  used,  of  course,  in  designing 
su]>])lementary  materials,  such  as  film  strips,  to  use  in 
conjunctif)n  with  the  film.)  Research  of  this  kind  has 
the  advantage  that  it  can  be  carried  out  relatively  rapid- 
ly and  the  results  can  be  utilized  immediately.  It  has 
the  limitation,  however,  that  the  application  of  its  re- 
sults may  be  largely  restricted  to  their  use  in  improv- 
ing the  specific  film  studied. 

2.  Studies  of  Basic  Factors  in  Film  Production. 
This  class  of  research  seeks  not  simply  to  evaluate  a 
particular  film  but  to  measure  the  comparative  effec- 
tiveness of  alternate  versions  of  a  film  which  present  a 
subject  in  tzco  or  more  different  ■zvays.  In  the  simplest 
case,  the  content  of  the  two  parallel  film  presentations 
which  are  compared  as  to  effectiveness  will  differ  only 
joiV/i  respect  to  a  single  specified  factor. 

The  second  of  these  two  kinds  of  studies  is  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  research  work  such  as  that  undertaken 


l)y  the  \'ale  Motion  Picture  Research  Project.  The 
cumul.itive  results  of  research  of  this  kind  should 
contribute  ultimately  to  the  development  of  a  body  of 
principles  stating,  for  the  general  guidance  of  film  pro- 
duction, what  kinds  of  film  presentation  are  likely  to 
be  most  effective  for  the  achievement  of  particular  edu- 
cational purpo.ses.  In  other  words,  such  research  should 


Punching   test   data   on   cards   for   machine   tabulation,   to 
facilitate  handling  data  for  large  group  of  pupils. 

in  time  furnish  concrete  evidence  to  help  resolve  .some 
of  the  existing  confusion  and  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  how  to  design  a  teaching  film  to  do  its  job  most 
effectively.  ; 

The  study  described  in  the  following  article,  "  'Do 
'Motivating'  and  'Participating'  Que.stions  Increase 
Learning."  furnishes  an  example  of  experimental  meth- 
ods that  can  be  used  in  work  of  this  kind,  although  the 
study  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  preliminary  and  ex- 
ploratory one.  The  formulation  of  a  body  of  principles 
of  teaching  film  effectiveness  will  not  result  from  any 
single  experiment  or  even  any  one  series  of  experi- 
ments. The  development  of  such  principles,  like  any 
■  other  scientific  principles,  is  a  long-term  project  which 
can  attain  maximum  usefulness  only  as  the  cumulative 
product  of  a  coordinated  and  continuing  research  ef- 
fort. This  will  require  time  and  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  manv  workers  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education. 


Student    operator    ready    to    project    an    experimental    film. 

Students  are  tested  before  and  after  each  film  showing  to 

discover  how  much  they  learn  from  the  various  films  studied. 

Refer  to  article  on  page  255. 


"Speaking   of   Film   Councils" 

(Ciinchidcd  from  /'di/c  2S0) 
visual  field.  And  here's  why  we  think  so:  If  this 
interest  and  belief  in  the  power  of  the  educational 
motion  picture  can  be  effectively  guided  and  directed 
into  patterns  of  utilization  that  are  truly  community- 
wide,  reaching  effectively  and  regularly  every  group 
organization  in  the  community,  the  school  use  of 
motion  pictures  in  the  future  will  be  only  a  minor  part 
of  a  much  greater  whole,  even  though  the  school 
use  of  pictures  may  multiply  many  times.  In  the  Film 
Council  of  America,  there  is  hope  for  this  achieve- 
ment. 
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Do  "Motivation''  and  "Participation" 
Questions  Increase  Learning? 

Teachers   and   producers   may  profit  from    the   results   of 
such  studies  and  apply  the  findings  to  their  audio-visual  work. 


I.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

fT^inS  study  grew  out  of  an  interest  in  the  con- 

I       tribution  of  two  important  factors  which  in- 

-*-     fluence    the    teaching   effectiveness   of   films. 

These  two  factors  may  be  termed  "motivation"  and 

"participation." 

"Motivation"  refers  here  to  the  extent  to  which 
pupils    are   alert,    inter- 
ested,    and     trying     to 
learn  the  material  pre- 
sented in  a  film. 

"Participation"  refers 
to  the  extent  to  which 
pupils  are  responding 
actively  by  practicing 
or  rehearsing  the  things 
to  be  learned  as  the 
material  is  presented. 

Why  These  Two  Factors 
Were  Studied 
Theories  of  learning 
based  on  psychological  and 
educational  research  under- 
line the  importance  of  these 
two  factors  of  motivation 
and  participation  in  deter- 
mining how  much  a  person 
will  learn  in  any  given  situ- 
ation. On  common  sense 
grounds,  the  importance  of 
motivation  in  learning  is 
also  fairly  obvious :  one  has 
to  make  an  effort  in  order 
to  learn  effectively.  The 
critical  importance  of  par- 
ticipation may  be  less 
readily  apparent,  but  it  is 
equally    well-supported    by 

scientific  theory  and  evidence  in  the  field  of  human 
learning.  The  essential  role  of  participation  is  crystal- 
lized in  the  statement  that  we  learn  only  by  doing,  not 
by  mere  passive  stimulation  of  our  sense  organs — that 
what  we  learn  is  determined  liy  what  we  do  in  the 
learning  situation. 

Purpose  of  This  Study 

Obviously,  there  are  many  different  techniques  by 
which  pupils  may  be  motivated  to  learn  material  pre- 
sented to  them.  Similarly,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
techniques  which  can  be  used  to  stimulate  pupil  par- 
ticipation during  the  presentation  of  a  subject.  No  one 
study  can  adequately  assess  the  importance  of  these 
factors  in  general  terms  nor  investigate  the  effects  of 


A  Summary 

1.  An  invesHga+ion  was  made  by  the  Yale  Motion 
Picture  Research  Project  to  study  the  educa- 
tional value  of  introducing  into  a  film  questions 
designed  to  increase  the  pupils'  MOTIVATION 
TO  LEARN  and  to  increase  their  ACTIVE  PAR- 
TICIPATION as  they  viewed  the  film. 

2.  The  method  of  study  was  that  of  controlled 
experimental  comparison.  It  consisted  essentially 
in  testing  the  AMOUNT  LEARNED  by  groups 
of  high  school  pupils  from  several  alternate  ver- 
sions of  a  film  designed  to  teach  a  standard 
factual  subject. 

3.  EFFECT  OF  "PARTICIPATION"  QUESTIONS. 
A  considerable  increase  in  amount  of  material 
learned  was  shown  to  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  procedure  requiring  the  pupils  to  par- 
ticipate more  actively  by  answering  questions  on 
a  worksheet  at  the  end  of  each  unit  or  "block" 
of  material  presented. 

4.  EFFECT  OF  "MOTIVATION"  QUESTIONS.  The 
experimental  data  further  suggest  that  the  addi- 
tion of  questions  designed  to  increase  the  level 
of  pupils'  motivation  to  learn,  preceding  the 
presentation  of  each  unit  of  material,  may  also 
increase  somewhat  the  amount  of  material 
learned  from  a  film. 


Report  on  an  Exploratory  Study 
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all  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  they  can  he  manipu- 
lated.    As    a    preliminary    attack,    the    present    study 

investigated  the  contribu- 
tion of  two  specific  pro- 
cedures : 

1.  A  procedure  which 
attempted  to  increase 
pupils'  motivation  to 
learn  specific  material 
in  a  film  by  the  use  of 
questions  designed 
to  arouse  curiosity 
concerning  the  facts 
about  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  and 

2.  A  procedure  which 
required  pupils  to 
participate  more  ac- 
tively during  the  film 
showing  by  answer- 
ing questions  about 
various  points  just 
after  they  were  pie- 
sented. 

The  specific  procedures 
used  are  described  below. 
It  is  to  be  emphasized  that 
the  results  of  this  study 
measure  only  the  added 
contribution  to  learning 
produced  by  specific  proce- 
dures of  the  type  employed. 
Obviously,  some   degree  of 


*This  project  was  carried  out  under  the  general  direction  of 
Mark  A.  May.  Director  of  the  Motion  Picture  Research  Project 
and  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University.  Those 
affiliated  with  the  present  study  included ;  Gardner  Hart,  who 
was  mainly  responsihle  for  the  preparation  of  the  film  mate- 
rials used;  J.  W.  Whiting  and  R.  S.  Hadscll,  who  organized 
the  film  presentations,  designed  the  tests,  and  administered  the 
experiment  in  the  schools ;  and  .A.  .\.  Lunisdainc  and  R.  S. 
Hadsell,  who  were  responsihle  for  the  tabulation  and  analysis 
of  the  results.  Assistance  in  the  initial  planning  stages  was  given 
by  J.  W.  Tilton  and  C.  I.  Hovland  of  Yale  University,  and 
William  Dyckes  of  Hamden  High  School.  The  successful  exe- 
cution of  the  testing  program  was  due  primarily  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  H.  Moody,  Principal  of  Hamden  High  School, 
Hamden,  Conn. :  Mr.  George  Hutchinson.  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial High  School;  Mr.  .Albert  Harter,  Principal  of  Fair 
Haven  Junior  High  School,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and  Mr.  I).  W. 
Belcher,  Principal  of  West  Haven  High  School;  members  of 
their  teaching  staffs;  and  Miss  Leonic  Brandon,  Director  of 
Visual  Education  in  the  New  Haven  Schools. 
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participation  and  motivation  is  already  present  in  view- 
ing a  film  in  any  class  room  situation.  Thus,  the  present 
results  are  in  no  sense  to  be  construed  as  representing 
an  over-all  assessment  of  the  importance  of  "motivation" 
or  "participation"  as  general  factors  in  learning. 

II.  HOW  THE  STUDY  WAS  DONE 
Subject  Matter  of  the  Film 

In  order  to  avoid  having  to  shoot  new  film  footage  a 
subject  was  selected  for  experimentation  on  which  film 
material  was  already  available.  The  subject  chosen  was 
"The  Heart  and  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  a  widely 
taught  topic  encompassing  a  considerable  variety  of 
factual  material.  Pictorial  material  from  two  already 
existing  films  was  organized  into  a  series  of  seven  units 
or  "blocks"  of  material,  with  titles  such  as  "Structure 
of  the  Heart,"  "Heart  Valves,"  "Sound  of  Heart 
Beat,"  and  "Pulmonary  Circulation,"  with  accompany- 
ing voice-over  narration. 

Experimental  Film  Materials 

Four  different  versions  of  the  film  were  prepared, 
each  giving  exactly  the  same  factual  presentation, 
with  identical  pictorial  materials  and  accompany- 
ing commentary.  In  some  versions,  the  units  were 
preceded  by  titles  giving  "motivating"  questions, 
and  in  other  versions  the  units  were  followed  by 
titles  directing  pupils  to  answer  "participation" 
questions.  The  use  of  these  "motivating"  and 
"participation"    questions    is    described   below. 

"M-OTIVATIKG"  QUESTIONS:  These  were 
questions  given  on  titles  spliced  into  the  film  just 
before  each  unit  of  factual  material.  The  questions 
were  designed  to  interest  the  pupils  in  learning  the 
material  about  to  be  presented  and  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  relevant  aspects  of  what  was  to  be 
shown.  For  example,  just  before  the  mechanism  of 
the  audible  heart  beat  was  explained,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  "Do  you  know  exactly  what  parts 
of  your  heart  make  the  sounds  which  the  doctor 
hears  in  the  stethoscope?" 


"PARTICIPATION"  QUESTIONS:  These 
Cjuestions  were  designed  to  get  the  pupils  to  re- 
spond actively  by  answering,  at  the  end  of  each 
unit,  a  question  concerning  the  material  that  had 
just  been  presented.  The  questions  were  printed 
on  a  worksheet  which  the  pupils  used  during  the 
film  showing.  As  each  unit  was  completed,  a  film 
title  directed  the  pupils  to  answer  the  question 
covering  that  unit.  After  a  short  interval  the  cor- 
rect answer  was  then  given  on  the  screen.  For  ex- 
ample, after  showing  the  relation  of  the  pulmonary 
circulati<m  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  film  di- 
rected the  pupils  to  answer  the  question,  "Which 
chamber  of  the  heart  pumps  blood  to  the  lungs?" 

The  contribution  of  these  two  kinds  of  ques- 
tions in  improving  the  film's  effectiveness  was 
studied  by  comparing  the  amounts  learned  by  four 
matched  groups  of  pupils,  when  each  group  was 
shown  a  different  version  of  the  film.  The  four 
versions  were  as  follows: 

Version  I,  shown  to  the  first  group.    This  was 
a    straight    factual    presentation,    with    neither   the 
"motivating"  nor  the  "participation"  questions. 
Each  of  the  other  three  versions  used  a  factual  pres- 
entation   identical    with    that    in    Version    I,    but    in- 
cluded in  addition  one  or  both  of  the  two  types  of 
questions  described  above : 

Version  II,  shown  to  the  second  group :  the  fac- 
tual presentation  supplemented  by  "participa- 
tion" questions  answered  by  the  pupils  after  each 
unit  of  material. 

Version  III,  shown  to  the  third  group:  the  fac- 
tual presentation  supplemented  by  "motivating" 
questions  preceding  each  unit  of  the  material. 

Version  IV,  shown  to  the  fourth  group :  the  fac- 
tual presentation  supplemented  by  both  kinds  of 
questions:  "motivating"  questions  preceding  each 
unit  of  material  and  "participation"  questions 
following  each  unit. 


Average  Percentages  of  Correct  Answers  on  Subject  Matter 


...  in  Group  Having 
Facfual    Presentation 
ONLY 


.  .  .  in  Group  Having 
Factual   Presentation 
Plus    PARTICIPATION 
Questions 


Version  I 


Graph  1.    Version  I  shows  the  improvement  of  the  group  as  a  result  of  seeing  the  factual  presentation.    Version  11  indicates 
the  improvement  when  participation  questions  were  added  to  the  factual  presentation.    (See  "Results,"  page  258.) 
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Measuring  the  Effect  of  the  Film 
The  basic  procedure  used  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  the  four  versions  was  the  meth- 
od of  controlled  experimental  measurement  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  article  "The  Improvement  of 
Teaching  Films."  Approximately  150  tenth  and 
eleventh  grade  pupils  in  public  schools  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  were  used  for 
each  of  the  four  versions  described  above.  Students 
were  assigned  to  the  various  versions  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  the  group  for  each  version  bal- 
anced with  the  other  groups  with  respect  to  grade 
level,  initial  test  score  (before  the  tilni),  general 
ability,  sex,  and  other  factors. 

A  factual  test  was  developed  to  measure  pupils" 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  covered  by  the 
film.  The  test  was  composed  of  forty  multiple- 
choice   questions. 

All  pupils  were  tested  twice.  The  first  test  was 
given  a  week  before  the  film  showing  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  the  students  already  knew 
about  the  subject.  The  second  test  was  given  just 
after  the  film  in  order  to  determine  how  much 
they  had  learned  from  seeing  the  film.  The  amount 
of  material  learned  from  each  version  of  the  fihu 
is.  therefore,  revealed  by  the  difference  between  the 
"before"  and  "after"  test  scores  for  each  version.* 
The  relative  ejfectiveness  of  any  two  versions  of  the 
film  can  then  be  seen  by  comparing  the  gain  made  bv 
a  group  that  saw  one  version  as  against  the  gain  made 
by  another  group  that  saw  a  different  version. 

III.  RESULTS 

1.  Contribution  of  the  Procedure  Used  to  In- 
crease Participation  (Comparison  of  \'ersions  I 
and   II) 

The  addition  oj  participation  questions  jollowinsj 
each  block  of  flic  jactiial  presentation  resulted  in  a  sig- 
nificant iinproveincnl  in  the  amount  oj  learning  pro- 
duced by  the  film. 

This  is  seen  in  graph  one  which  compares  the  av- 
erage test  scores  for  the  group  of  pupils  that  saw 
Version  I,  the  factual  presentation  only  (at  the  left), 
and  for  the  grou])  that  saw  Version  II,  presentation 
including  particii)ation  (|uest:ons  (at  the  right).  The 
length  of  the  bars  re])resents  the  average  i)er  cent 
of  test  questions  correctly  answered  before  the  film 
(upper  bars)  and  after  the  film  (lower  bars).  The 
initial  comparability  of  the  two  groups  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  top  bars  (scores  before  see- 
ing film)  are  equal. 

The  amount  learned  by  each  group  is  thus  indicated 
by  the  shaded  portions  of  the  bars,  which  show  vhe 
increases  in  average  per  cent  of  correct  answers  after 
seeing  the  film.     (See  also  graph  2.) 

The  results  charted  are  "average"  results.  Thus,  the 
values  are  averages  for  all  individuals  in  each  experi- 
mental grou]3.   and  they  are  also  averages   for  all   40 

♦Measurements  were  also  made  for  a  "control  group"  which 
was  tested  and  then  re-tested  after  the  same  interval  .is  tlie  other 
groups  but  which  was  >wt  shown  the  film.  The  average  score 
for  this  group  was  the  same  (39.5%)  on  the  first  test  as  on 
the  second  test,  showing  that  any  gain  in  test  scores  for  ihe 
other  groups  must  be  attributed  to  tlie  effects  of  the  fihu. 


test  questions  used  to  test  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  Naturally  some  individuals  learned  more  and 
others  less  than  the  average.  Similarly,  the  percent- 
ages learning  various  items  of  information  varied  from 
item  to  item,  and  the  average  superiority  of  the  par- 
tici])ation  procedure  was  not  manifested  equally  on 
all  test  (luestions  but  varied  from  (|uestion  to  question. 

Very  marked  superiority  of  the  participation  proce- 
dure is  illustrated  by  a  test  question  on  how  stiiuula- 
tion  of  the  vagus  nerve  affects  the  rate  of  heart  beat. 
On  this  question,  the  gain  in  per  cent  of  correct  answers 
in  the  participation  group  was  47/V  (froiu  19%  before 
the  I"lm  to  66%  after  the  film).  But  in  the  group 
that  saw  the  standard  presentation  the  gain  was  onlv 
10%    (from  11%   to  21%  ). 

Equal  gai:is  for  both  versions  are  illustrated  by 
another  question  (normal  rate  of  heart  beat).  The 
gains  on  this  question  were  28'/r  for  one  version  and 
29%   for  the  other. 

2.  Effect  of  Adding  the  "Motivating"  Questions 
('Conii)arison  of  Versions  I  and   III) 

A  comparison  between  Versions  I  and  III  deals 
with  the  contribution  of  the  questions,  designed  to  in- 
crease the  pu])ils'  level  of  motivation,  which  preceded 
each  block  of  factual  material. 

Average  GAIN  in  Per  Cent  of  Correct  Answers  Produced  by 


FacludI  Presentation 
ONLY 


.  .  .  Factual  Presentation 

plus   PARTICIPATION 

Questions 


Gain 


4.0% 


8.2% 
Version  I 


12.2% 
Version  11 


Graph  2.  A  comparison  of  the  gans  produced  by  Version  I 
and  Version  II,  represented  by  the  shaded  portion  of  the 
lower  bars  in  graph  I,  is  here  presented  in  simpli.ied  form. 

The  gain  in  average  per  cent  of  correct  answers  for 
X'ersion  III,  employing  factual  presentation  plus  mo- 
tivating questions,  was  10.5%  (from  38.87r  before 
the  film  to  49.3%  after  the  film).  Graph  three 
shows  the  comparison  between  this  gain  and  that 
effected   by  the  factual  presentation   alone. 

It  is  seen  that  the  higher  average  ga'n  was  for 
groups  that  saw  the  version  in  which  "motivating" 
([uestions  were  included.  The  small  size  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  versions  i2.3''/r  )  does  not. 
of  course,  imjily  that  motivation  is  unimportant  as  a 
general  factor  in  learning.  This  is  particularly  i\p- 
parent  in  view  of  the  likelihood  that  in  all  versions 
the  pupils  probabl\-   had   considerable  incentive  to  do 
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weil  due  to  the  general  nature  of  the  testing  situation. 
The  results  do  mean,  however,  that  the  further  addi- 
tion of  this  particular  kind  of  motivating  device  made 
at  best  a  limited  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
film.* 

3.  Further  Results 

.\.  Combined  Effect  oj  Farticipatioit  f^liis  "Motivat- 
iiKj"  Questions 

The  evidence  in  the  preceding  two  sections  shows 
that  an  improvement  in  learning  was  made  by  the  pro- 
cedure for  increasing  participation  and  also  suggests 
that  the  insertion  of  "motivating"'  questions  probably 
increased  somewhat  the  amount  learned. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  in- 
troducing both  procedures  into  a  film.  In  graph  four, 
the  results  obtained  when  this  is  done  (Version  IV  I 
are  compared  with  those  for  the  versions  using  each 
of  the  i)rocedures  singly.    Two  questions  arise : 

(1)  Hmv  much  did  the  further  addition  of  the 
"motivating"  questions  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  version  that  already  incorporated  participation 
ijuestions.'  The  answer  is  seen  in  graph  four  by  the 
difference  between  the  third  and  fourth  bars  (Version 
II  vs.  Version  IV).  The  difference  in  this  case  is 
only  1.8 — a  difference  too  small  to  be  regarded  as  fully 
reliable  for  the  .samples  studied.     Thus  again  the  evi- 


Averoqe  GAIN  in  Per  Ccat  of  Correct  Answers  Produced  by 


*It  must  also  be  remembered  tbat  all  measurements  of  this 
kind  are  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  chance  fluctuation.  This 
in  turn  means  that,  even  if  the  "motivating"  procedure  had 
actually  been  completely  ineffective,  we  would  still  expect  in 
the  course  of  a  series  of  repetitions  of  the  experiment  to  obtain 
slight  differences  in  favor  of  the  "motivation"  group  about  half 
of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  fairly  large  differences — of  the 
size  obt?.ined  through  the  use  of  the  participation  procedure,  for 
instance — would  occur  so  infrequently  by  chance  that  we  may 
confidently  conclude  that  the  participation  procedure  really  made 
a  significant  contribution.  But  less  confidence  is  justified  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  addition  of  the  \'ersion-III  procedure  (moti- 
vating questions)  made  any  contribution.  Thus,  it  can  be  shown 
that  if  there  were  in  fact  no  advantage  at  all  in  the  use  ef  the 
motivating  questions,  differences  as  large  as  the  obtained  one 
of  2.3%  would  occur  about  once  in  20  repetitions  of  the  experi- 
ment, with  similar  groups,  simply  as  the  result  of  chance  fluctua- 
tions. 


Factual 
Presentation 
ONLY 


Factual     Presentation 
Plus    MOTIVATING    pueitionl 


Gain 


2.3%    I 


8.2% 
Version 


10.5% 


Graph  3.    A  comparison  of  gains  produced  by   Version  I 
(factual   presentation   only)    and   Version   III    (same   pres- 
entation plus  "motivation"). 


dence  suggests,  but  does  not  conclusivelv  establish, 
that  adding  the  "motivating"  questions  increased  the 
average  effectiveness  of  the  film — a  conclusion  whicn 
is  the  same  whether  the  "motivating"  questions  are 
added  to  just  the  basic  presentation  or  to  the  presen- 
tation already  augmented  by  participation. 

(2)  Hozti  much  did  the  further  addition  of  parti- 
cipation contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  version 
that  already  incorporated  "motivation"  questions?  The 
answer  here  is  given  in  graph  four  by  the  difference 
of  3,5  between  the  length  of  the  second  bar  (Version 
III)  and  that  of  the  fourth  bar  (Version  IV),  and 
indicates  that  the  further  addition  of  participation  sig- 
nificaiitly  increased  effectiveness,  just  as  was  found 
when  the  participation  questions  were  added  to  the 
basic  factual  presentation  alone, 

(Continued  on  pof/c  274) 


Average  GAIN  In  Per  Cent  of  Correct  Answers  Produced  by 
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Graph  4.    It  is  seen  from  this  chart  that  the  largest  gain  in  correct    answers    was    obtained    for    Version    IV,    the    combined 

motivation-participation  procedure. 
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BETTY  STOOPS,  Film  Librarian.  Audio-Visual  Center 

Indiana  L'niversity,  Bloomington 


Heidi 

(Teaching  Film  Custodians,  25  West  43rcl,  New  York  City) 
45  min.,  sound,  black  and  white.  Three-year  lease  $100. 
Produced  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox.  Contact  distributor 
for  rental  source. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Based  on  Johanna  Spyri's  book  by  the  same  title,  the  film 
chronicles  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Heidi  from  the  time 
her  cruel  Aunt  Dete  deposits  her  with  her  recluse  grand- 
father, Adolph  Kramer,  until  the  visit  of  Clara  Sesemann 
and  her  father  to  the  Grandfather's. 

Wanting  to  be  free  from  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
her  niece.  Aunt  Dete  takes  Heidi  to  Dorfli  to  leave  her  with 
her  grandfather.    Here  in  the  Alps  with  his  two  goats  the 


Teaching   Film   Custodians,   Inc. 

An  abridged  version  of  the  film,  "Heidi,"  based  on  Johanna 
Spyri's  book  of  a  little  girl  who  lived  with  her  grandfather 
high  in  the  Alps.  The  film  (1937)  shows  the  customs  and 
life  of  people  who  live  by  their  own  labor  and  was  produced 
by  20th  Century  Fox. 

Grandfather  has  isolated  himself  from  the  fellowship  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  Heidi,  through  her  cheerfulness, 
resourcefulness,  and  regard  for  her  grandfather,  breaks 
down  his  resistance  and  wins  his  love  and  companionship. 
Many  incidents  show  the  growth  of  their  love  for  each 
other  and  their  mutual  joy.  The  Grandfather's  change  of 
attitude  is  climaxed  by  his  decision  to  return  to  church, 
where  Heidi  and  he  are  welcomed  by  all  the  townspeople. 
As  the  year  goes  by,  Heidi  becomes  a  great  friend  of 
Peter,  the  goat  general,  and  blind  Anna.  A  cloud  is  cast 
over  the  party  which  Heidi  and  her  grandfather  plan  for 
Peter  and  Anna  by  .Aunt  Dete's  kidnapping  Heidi,  against 


her  will  and  without  the  knowledge  of  her  grandfather,  to 
be  the  companion  of  Clara  Sesemann,  a  rich  invalid  girl. 
Fraulein  Rotternmeir,  Clara's  nurse  and  tutor,  strenuously 
objects  to  Heidi  principally  for  the  selfish  reason  that  she 
intentionally  plans  to  keep  Clara  an  invalid  in  order  to  assure 
her  own  pleasant  employment  in  the  wealthy  household. 
Heidi,  however,  is  immediately  accepted  by  Clara  and  is 
retained  in  spite  of  her  strong  desire  to  return  to  her  grand- 
father. Without  the  knowledge  of  the  tyrannical  Fraulein 
Rotternmeir,  Heidi  encourages  Clara  to  practice  walking, 
and  thus  on  Christmas  Eve,  Clara  is  able  to  walk  across 
the  room  to  her  father.  Mr.  Sesemann  expresses  his  deep 
gratitude  to  Heidi,  and  even  though  he  and  his  daughter 
hate  to  see  her  go,  Heidi  returns  to  her  grandfather.  By 
spring,  Clara  is  able  to  walk.  She  and  her  father  climb  the 
mountains  to  Grandfather's  cabin,  where  they  are  lavishly 
feted  by  the  Grandfather  and   Heidi. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Even  thougli  the  screen  version  deviates  somewhat  from 
the  original  plot,  it  vividly  depicts  the  character  conflicts, 
the  interrelationship  of  the  actions  of  the  characters,  the 
way  of  life  of  one  who  lives  by  his  own  labor  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  The  charac- 
ters are  well  cast;  the  condensed  version  eliminates  the 
scenes  in  the  original  photoplay  which  were  introduced  to 
feature  Shirley  Temple;  the  photography  and  musical  back- 
ground are  very  good.  The  film  should  be  interesting  to 
intermediate  grades  either  before  or  after  reading  the  book. 
It  will  appeal,  from  a  general  interest  point  of  view,  to  more 
mature   groups. 

Return  of  the  Vanishing  Herd 

(Hardcastle  Films,  818  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri) 
10  minutes,    16mm,   sound,  color,  $75.00. 

Description  of  Contents: 

The  film  depicts  in  some  detail  the  activities  of  the 
.Alaskan  fur  seals  and  the  conservation  program  of  the  U. 
S.  Government  which  operates  to  conserve  these  animals 
for   human  use. 

The  four  small  Pribilof  Islands  two-hundred  miles  off 
the  west  coast  of  Alaska  are  first  shown  as  the  only  land 
home  of  the  seals.  The  seals  are  then  seen  and  heard  on 
the  islands.  The  film  records  the  exodus  of  the  seals  from 
the  islands  about  the  first  of  November  as  they  leave  to 
spend  the  winter  months  in  southern  waters.  They  are 
shown  again  in  the  spring  as  they  return.  The  l)ulls  ar- 
rive first  and  preempt  the  spots  for  their  homes.  The  cows 
then  arrive  and  join  the  harem  of  a  particular  bull.  Each 
mother  has  one  seal  pup  a  year.  The  film  shows  the 
young  puppies  emulating  their  parents  and  enjoying  youtli- 
ful  capers. 

The  film  next  covers  the  I'.  S.  Government  conservation 
program,  which  includes  an  annual  census  of  seals  and  a 
controlled  plan  of  killing  seals  for  furs.  The  final  sequences 
of  the  film  show  the  preparation  of  the  pelts  and  the  sale 
of  furs  in  a  government-controlled  auction. 
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Committee  Appraisal: 

This  film  is  recommended  for  use  by  groups  from  in- 
termediate through  adult  levels  interested  in  the  story  of 
the  Alaskan  fur  seal.  The  subject  gains  interest  from 
the  excellent  color  photography  and  informative  commen- 
tary. It  should  be  useful  for  showing  the  habits  and  be- 
haviors of  seals,  the  success  of  one  government  conser- 
vation  project,  and   tlie  economic  importance  of  seals. 


Water  Supply 


(Academy   Films.   1448  West  Olst  Street.  Los  Angeles  44, 
California)    10  minutes.   16  mm,  sound,  color,  $75.00. 
Description  of  Contents: 

This  film  shows  the  various  sources  of  water  supplies  for 
farms,  small  towns,  and  cities.  The  opening  sequences 
show  how  all  water  from  rain  or  snow  collects  in  rain 
barrels,  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  as  surface  water;  or  in  the 
soil  above  the  rock  level  as  grbund  water.  By  means  of 
an  animated  diagram,  the  film  shows  bow  a  spring  is  the 
water  level  coming  out  the  side  of  a  hill.  Special  machines 
are  shown  digging  shallow  wells  in  high-water  level  areas 
and  drilling  deep  wells  in  other  areas.  Deep  wells  gen- 
erally have  purer  water.  The  old-fashioned  bucket  in  the 
well  is  contrasted  with  the  hand  pump,  the  windmill,  and 
the  electric  pump.  An  animated  cross-section  diagram 
shows  how  artesian  wells  flow  without  pumping,  the  water 
being  stored  under  pressure  is  a  porous  layer  between  two 
non-porous   layers. 

The  second  part  of  the  picture  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
although  small  cities  may  use  ground  water,  most  cities  are 
dependent  upon  surface  water.  The  various  systems  used 
are  explained  by  means  of  animation  and  photography. 
Cities  near  the  Great  Lakes  have  intake  cribs  out  in  deep 
water,  from  which  the  water  is  pumped  to  the  purification 
plant  where  chemicals  are  added;  pumping  plants  finally 
distribute  the  water.  Next  the  films  shows  how  St.  Louis 
pumps  the  muddy  water  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  into  settling  basins,  where  lime  helps  settle  the  mud 
so  that  it  can  be  scraped  out.  The  water  is  settled  again, 
pumped  through  a  sand  filter,  and  finally  stored  in  a 
huge  covered  reservoir  above  the  city.  As  a  third  example, 
the  film  shows  Southern  California  getting  water  by  means 
of  ac|ueducts  from  sources  several  hundred  miles  to  the 
east.  A  dam  in  the  Colorado  River  provides  power  for 
pumping  the  water,  and  its  lake  acts  as  a  settling  basin. 
The  water  is  pumped  over  the  mountains  or  through  them 
in  tunnels,  across  the  desert  in  open  canals,  and  by  a 
pipeline  over  the  Santa  .Anna  River  to  the  filter  plant.  It 
is  partially  softened  by  lime,  a  sand  filter,  and  a  zeolite 
softener,  which   are  shown   by   animation. 

Testing  and  research  laboratories  are  maintained  to  pro- 
tect   the    purity    of   water    supplies.      Thus,   people    can    be 
confident  of  recognized  water  supplies. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

This   is   an   excellent  addition  to  the   films  already  avail- 


able for  use  in  units  on  water  supplies.  It  deals  with  the 
scientific  aspects  of  water  supply  exclusively,  introducing 
many  terms  which  are  well  illustrated  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy and  animated  diagrams.  The  first  part  of  the  picture 
shows  ways  in  which  ground  water  becomes  available; 
the  second  part  shows  how  cities  obtain  surface  water 
and  make  it  fit  for  use;  and  the  third  part  reviews  the 
important  points  made,  thus  rounding  out  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  subject.  The  color  photography, 
subdued,  clear,  and  natural,  is  excellent,  as  is  the  animation. 
Recommended  for  use  on  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels  of  general   science. 

The  Librarian 

(Vocational  Guidance  Films,  2708  Beaver  Avenue,  Des 
Moines  10,  Iowa)  10  minutes,  16mm,  sound,  black  and 
white.  $50  less  10%  cash  discount.  Discussion  guide  avail- 
able. 

Description  of  Contents: 

One  of  "Your  Life  Work  Series,"  this  film  discusses 
the  aptitudes  necessary  for  success  in  the  field  of  librarian- 
ship,  the  different  types  of  library  work,  the  training  neces- 
sary, and  the  value  and  compensations  of  the  work.  Be- 
ginning with  the  assumptions  that  if  one  likes  books  and 
if  he  likes  people,  he  might  consider  librarianship  as  a 
profession.  The  film  proceeds  to  delineate  the  various 
types  of  libraries.  It  shows  the  Library  of  Congress,  a 
small  rural  library,  a  university  library,  a  special  library, 
and  an  extension  library.  It  also  shows  that  the  work  of 
librarians  falls  into  five  broad  classifications— cataloging, 
reference,  circulation,  children's  library  work,  and  school 
library    work. 

One  sequence  of  the  film  deals  with  the  more  recent 
services  developed  by  libraries,  including  circulation  and 
utilization  of  motion  pictures,  microfilm,  musical  scores, 
recording  and  transcriptions,  and  posters.  For  a  few  li- 
brarians, the  film  points  out  that  these  exists  an  opportun- 
ity to  go  into  such  specialized  fields  of  librarianship  as 
public  relations  and  administration.  The  film  concludes 
by  indicating  the  high  school  courses  which  contribute  to 
a  background  for  library  training  and  the  organizations 
such  as  library  schools  and  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation which  can  be  contacted  for  specific  information. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

The   film  should  be  eflfective  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  indicating  the  nature  of  librarianship  as  a  profession; 

(2)  the  qualifications — both  personal  ond  vocational — 
required  in  several  different  types  of  library  work;  and  (3) 
providing  information  on  professional  guidance  available 
to  one  considering  library  work  as  a  career.  The  film, 
following  the  pattern  of  others  in  this  series,  is  recom- 
mended for  use  with  high  school  students  for  the  purpose 
of  occupational  guidance.  It  covers  the  significant  problems 
in  the  field  in  a  highly  satisfactory  method  from  the  view- 
points of  emphasis,  clarity,  and  economy  of  time. 


This  dam  is  a  source  for  power  which 

will  pump  a  city's  water.    Water  may 

be  obtained   from   lakes,   rivers,  wells, 

or   catch   basins. 


"Water"   is    vital    to    man's    existence. 

Los    Angeles    receives    its    water    by 

means   of  acqueducts  and  canals   from 

sources  far  away  from  the  city. 


No   old-fashioned  bucket  well  is  this. 

Modern    wells   are   dug   by   specialized 

equipment.    Deep  wells  generally  have 

purer  water  than  shallow  wells. 
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Educational  Screen 


Engineering  Progress  Opens  New  Vistas 


The  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers  disctiss 
8  and  16ntni  films  as  well  as  trends  in  education 


WILLIAM  F.  KRUSE 
President,  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Assn. 


T()  VISUAL  education  entliusiasts  in  all  fields,  tha 
recent  61st  Senii-Annual  Convention  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Motion  Picture  Engineers  offered  promising 
new  vistas  of  progress  to  come,  in  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  the  taking  and  showing  of  motion  pictures 
and  other  j^rojected  visual  aids.  Indicative  of  the  grow- 
ing significance  of  the  16,nm  motion  picture  field,  as 
compared  with  its  parent  35.  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
s'xts-odd  papers  delivered  during  the  five-day  ses- 
sion, half  were  equally  applicable  to  both  fields,  while 
of  the  specialized  remainder,  three  times  as  many 
centered  upon  the  narrower  widths  as  upon  the  wider. 
To  be  sure,  the  convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  the 
heart  of  the  16mm  industry.  At  the  SMPE's  Holly- 
wood meetings,  the  emphasis  might  well  be  dilTerent. 
Nevertheless,  this  meeting  showed  clearly  that  the  en- 
gineering brains  of  the  film  industry  are  very  much 
preoccupied  with  developments  that  will  vastly  expand 
and  improve  present  facilities  for  making  and  using 
16mm  motion  pictures. 

Improvements 

For  the  most  part,  the  papers  and  discussions  dealt 
with  improvements  in  the  performance  of  present  equip- 
ment and  materials,  rather  than  with  radically  new- 
models.  The  chimerical  20-pound,  under  $200,  car- 
tride-loading  16mm  or  8mm  sound  projector  remains 
to  be  unveiled  at  some  future  occasion,  how  far  off 
no  one  can  tell.  But  new  war-born  lead-sulfide  photo- 
cells and  indirectly  heated  exciter  lamps,  demonstrated 
by  Northwestern  University  representatives,  give  con- 
siderably increased  volume  as  compared  with  current 
caesium-oxide  phototubes,  thus  forcasting  the  pos- 
sibility of  smaller  and  lighter  amplifiers  without  sacri- 
fice of  volume.  Several  papers  dealt  with  modified 
laboratory  technif|ues  to  produce  better  quality  sound 
tracks ;  a  theater  demonstration  of  16mm  sound  with 
a  "semi-])ortable"  dual -diaphragm  speaker  of  imjiroved 
design    gave    exceptionally    pleasing    rejjroduction. 

Application   to    School-Made   Films 

A  nu-iiber  of  the  papers  dealt  with  problems  similar 
to  those  encountered  by  educators  who  produce  their 
own  record  and  teaching  films.  Two  were  on  the  use 
of  the  Bell  &  ITowell  magazine  camera  for  microphotog- 
raphy.  with  built-in  illuminants.  Among  the  "gad- 
gets" were  a  "multi-effects"  title  stand  and  a  pro- 
fessional type  sunshade  and  filter  holder.  A  16mm 
film  developing  machine  taking  up  only  two  cubic  feet 
of  space  was  described  by  Eastman  Kodak  represen- 
tatives. In  this  experimental  development,  each  proc- 
essing bath  takes  only  five  seconds.  The  growing 
role  of  the  local  16mm  service  studio  and  laboratory, 
able  to  make  recording  and  professional  looking  titles, 


as  well  as  reproduce  copies  and  hel])  the  semi-profes- 
sional producer  in  other  ways  was  described  by  L'.ovd 
Thompi5on.  The  problems  involved  in  producin-^  train- 
ing filtns.  as  presented  by  Reid  H.  Ray.  parallel  many 
of  those  encountered  in  the  making  of  films  in  ed.ica- 
tional  institutions.  Since  all  convention  paoers  are 
eventually  published  in  the  SMPE  journal,  it  is  well 
worthwhile  for  educational  institutions  to  include  this 
publication  in  their  reference  files.  Address:  SMPlv 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  Three  papers  were 
given  on  8mm  jjroduction,  projection  and  recording. 
One.  on  basic  research  at  Illinois  Tech.  was  delivered  by 
Robert  E.  Lewis. 

Magnetic    Recording 

A  magnetic  track,  recorded  (jn  an  impregnated  band 
deposited  on  either  edge  of  8mm  film,  demonstrated 
passable  results  on  voice  when  recorded  at  24  frames 
but  rather  bad  sound  when  attempted  for  music  with 
film  running  at  16-18  frames  per  second.  The  advent 
of  the  tape  recorder  holds  great  promise  for  semi- 
professional  producers  and  will  come  into  wide  use 
just  as  soon  as  the  film  coating  and  recording  services 
emerge  from  their  present  advanced  experimental  stage. 
It  will  make  possible  the  fitting  of  sound  to  any  edited 
film  under  conditions  well  suited  to  amateur  and  train- 
ing productions.  Any  track  can  be  recorded  anywhere 
in  the  film,  and  instant  magnetic  erasure  makes  possibh' 
unlimited  change.     The  process  will  be  of  major  value 


Dr.  Walter  A.  Wittich  receiving  a  "16mm  Pioneer  Award" 
in  behalf  of  NEA's  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tion. A.  G.  Petrasek  of  RCA  made  the  presentation  on  the 
occasion  of  the  16th  anniversary  of  sound-on-film.  Left  to 
right  are  Col.  Gerald  N.  Bench.  Director  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion, Chicago  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Petrasek,  Dr.  Wittich, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Park.  Director  of  Visual  Education.  North- 
western University. 
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in  overcoming  foreign  language  difficulties  on  enter- 
tainment and  educational  films  for  export.  The  mag- 
netic track  or  tracks  can  he  added  to  a  film  carrying 
the  regular  track,  making  possihle  the  use  of  either,  or 
both,  should  occasion  require.  At  present  the  magnetic 
head  is  simply  substituted  for  the  conventional  sound 
take-ofl:',  no  special  projector  being  involved.  Radical 
as  are  some  of  these  coming  innovations,  they  are  .solid- 
ly built  on  e.xisting  projection,  production,  and  even 
processing  equipment.  Projectors  with  dual  systems 
for  optional  use  of  magnetic  or  photoelectric  reproduc- 
tion a]5])ear  entirely  feasible. 

General   Principles   not   Overlooked 

.'\n  engineering  meeting  may  be  expected  to  empha- 
size most  heavily  the  scientific  and  development  as- 
pects of  the  industry.  Established  achievement  is  fixed 
in  common  basic  standards ;  current  experimentation  is 
disclosed  so  that  collaboration  may  accelerate  progress. 
But  SMPE  meetings  recognize  clearly  that  the  true 
social  role  of  the  engineer  is  more  than  that  of  scien- 
tist and  gadgeteer.  At  the  Chicago  Meeting,  as  always 
heretofore,  numerous  papers  dealt  with  social  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  meeting  in  this 
respect  was  the  carefully  prepared  discourse  of  L. 
Mercer  Francisco  on  "The  Psychology  of  the  Sound 
Film."  His  basic  thesis,  amply  documented,  was  that 
"as  an  educational  instrument,  the  sound  film  is  par- 
ticularly effective  for  influencing  people  in  groups, 
bringing  to  bear  factors  on  social  as  well  as  individual 
psychology :  .social  facilitation,  the  impression  of  uni- 
versality and  prestige." 

Dr.  W.  .\.  W'ittich,  president  of  the  Department  of 
.•\udio-\'isual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  spoke  on  "Trends  in  Audio- Visual  Edu- 
cation." W^hile  acceptance  of  the  value  of  projected 
aids  is  today  quite  general,  he  pointed  out  that  of  248,- 
000  one-room  schoolhouses  (80%  of  them  electrically 
equijjped),  a  large  ])art  remain  without  these  media. 
At  present,  he  thought,  only  10%  of  our  teachers 
use  these  aids,  generally  not  becau.se  they  are  too  ex- 
pensive but  rather  because  of  teachers'  fear  that  they 
are  still  too  complicated.  If  the  threading  of  a  pro- 
jector could  be  made  as  simple  as  that  of  loading  a 
16nim  or  8mm  magazine  camera,  a  large  part  of  this 
timidity  might  be  overcome.  If  New  Zealand  can 
spend  18%  of  its  national  income  on  education,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  only  a  trifle  less,  Dr.  W'ittich  thought 
there  should  be  no  question  of  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  finance  any  educational  program  they 
became  convinced  was  necessary. 

American  Films  Abroad 
Orton  H.  Hicks  of  Lowe's  International  .spoke  on 
"American  Films  .Abroad."  His  pa]>er  described  the 
procedures  involved  in  dubbing  English  language 
tracks  into  other  tongues.  He  then  told  of  the  resent- 
ment encountered  abroad  to  attempts  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Export  Committee  to  control  the  content  of 
American  entertainment  films  shipped  abroad.  Singling 
out  two  films,  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washingtoit  and 
Grapes  of  Wrath,  as  examples  of  what  might  give 
other   peoples    a    "bad"    im])ression    of    .American    life. 


New  equipment 
was  unveiled  by 
some  manufactur- 
ers at  the  SMPE 
convention  in  Chi- 
cago. RCA  dis- 
played a  complete 
line  of  16  and 
3Smm  sound-on- 
film   recorders. 


be  told  how  the  latter  had  been  fitted  with  an  antidotal 
e.xplanatory  foreward.  He  also  explained  that  the 
Norwegian  government,  exhibitors  and  public  had  re- 
fused to  receive  the  film  except  in  its  original  American 
form  and  that  finally  the  propaganda  foreword  had  io 
be  withdrawn.  This  paper,  the  very  curtain  raiser  of 
the  meeting,  precipitated  a  good-natured  but  lively 
discussion.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
.American  motion-picture  industry  should  set  itself  up 
as  a  censor  to  dictate  what  part  of  the  pictures  that 
appear  on  screens  should  be  permitted  to  reach  the  eyes 
of  peojjle  abroad,  especially  when  it  had  already  become 
obvious  that  such  attempted  "thought  control"  on  our 
part  is  strongly  resented  by  our  potential  customers 
in  other  lands.  Was  not  the  remedy,  rather,  to  feed 
the  American  screen  with  more  of  what  is  true,  and 
fine,  and  significant  in  our  own  life,  and  then  let 
foreign  audiences  take  their  own  pick,  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions? 

The  issue  was  seized  upon  by  Nathan  D.  Golden, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  who  objected 
that  certain  foreign  governments  such  as  Russia  and 
Yugoslavia  would  not  pick  pictures  that  showed  life  in 
America  in  any  favorable  light,  and  that  as  long  as  we 
had  a  backlog  of  over  1200  pictures  that  had  never  been 
shown  in  theatres  abroad,  we  should  do  our  own  pick- 
ing, as  to  what  goes  into  export.  In  reply,  Hick's  own 
statements  were  cited  to  the  effect  that  Deanna  Dnrbin 
was  Russia's  favorite  actress  and  that  only  four  .\:neri- 
can  feature  films  all  told  had  been  bought  by  the 
Soviet  Union  over  an  extended  period.  Certainly  none 
of  I'niversal's  Durbin  films  could  be  accused  of  exces- 
sive social  significance  or  of  hostility  to  the  .American 
way  of  life.  The  British  attempted  no  such  censor- 
ship at  their  end  even  concerning  the  "table"  manners 
of  Henry  ATI  I  in  Korda's  film,  or  the  blund?;-ing 
stodginess  of  Col.  Blimp.  However,  they  did  cx- 
])ect  us  to  be  equally  respectful  of  their  intelligence  and 
good  taste  and  .so  did  the  Norwegians.  Mo.st  foreign 
audiences  can  be  e.x]iected  to  resent  emphatically  any 
attempt  on  our  ])art  to  decide  for  them  which  of  our 
pictures  they  are  intellectually  old  enough  to  look  at. 
Louis  de  Rochemont's  report  at  the  National  Board  of 
Review  conference  was  cited,  as  to  the  unanimously 
favorable  review  given  his  Boomerang  by  all  British 
critics,  without  exception.  The  British  press  was  said 
to  have  complimented  the  .\mericans  on  growing  u]) 
at  last,  to  the  j)oint  where  our  films  might  finally  be 
willing  to  concede  that  all  .American  life,  as  they  re- 
flect it.  is  not  necessarilv  milk-toast  and  honev. 
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WANTED — Stimulation  and  Coordination 

(Continued  from  page  251) 

principal,  or  in  smaller  towns  the  superintendent,  who 
also  acts  as  principal.  He  may  delegate  the  responsi- 
bility ;  he  may  call  in  outsiders  for  advice,  but  he  is 
primarily  responsible  for  improving  the  instruction 
within  his  school — in  this  instance  through  an  improved 
use  of  instructional  materials.  A  first  step  then  is  to 
stimulate  the  principal  so  that  he  in  turn  will  stimulate 
his  teachers.  His  goal  will  be  a  cooperative  program 
with  all  teachers  participating  actively. 

The  inertia  mentioned  above  will  be  present  in  many 
administrators.  It  includes  the  attitudes  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  content  to  let  things  stand  and  who  dis- 
miss any  constructive  idea  with  the  statement,  "We've 
tried  those  things  and  they  didn't  work".  Remember, 
we  are  thinking  here  of  a  concerted,  concentrated  attack 
on  the  problem,  not  a  let-every-teacher-take-care-of- 
himself  approach. 

Getting  the  principals  active  is  the  responsibility  of 
you  who  are  specialists  in  audio-visual  education.  You 
know  the  values.  You  know  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
answers.  One  of  your  prime  interests  is  in  solving  the 
problem  presented  here. 

The  Campaign  for  Audio-Visual  Materials 

A  well-planned  campaign  should  be  organized  and 
launched.  The  procedure  must  be  that  of  master 
teachers.  The  principles  of  learning  will  enter  the 
picture  as  directly  as  in  any  classroom  teaching  situ- 
ation (motivation,  repetition,  evaluation,  and  so  on). 
A  selling  program  will  be  necessary.  You  will  be  re- 
emphasizing  your  public  relations — in  this  case  princi- 
pal relations.  Closely  associated  with  these  eflForts,  or 
perhaps  an  integral  part  of  them,  should  be  a  hand- 
book (or  its  equivalent)  showing  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  In  brief,  it  would  take  the  principal  by  the 
hand  and  lead  him  through  the  several  steps  necessary 
to  get  his  teachers  motivated  and  organized.  Perhaps 
the  handbook  would  be  augmented  by  a  film  or  film 
strip  developed  expressly  for  the  job  at  hand.  At  any 
rate,  there  would  be  suggestions,  methods,  hints,  and 
techniques  aimed  at  getting  the  teachers  ready  and 
started.  And  as  you  prepare  such  a  guide  you  would 
be  keeping  in  mind  the  several  criteria  underlying  ef- 
fective visual  materials:  simplicity,  colorfulness,  flexi- 
bility, and  so  on. 

Specialized  Committees 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  teachers  might 
organize  and  work  on  the  problem.  One  such  plan, 
usable  in  large  and  small  schools,  is  to  organize  on 
the  basis  of  individual  committees  representing  the 
various  types  of  instructional  aids.  In  this  apj^roach, 
there  might  be  one  committee  each  on  movies  and 
filmstrips,  slides  and  opaque  projection,  graphic  aids, 
models,  objects  and  specimens,  blackboard  and  IniUe- 
tin  board,  field  trips,  and  booklets  and  bulletins.  The 
grouping  might  be  different.  That  would  be  determined 
by  the  teachers  after  considering  the  problem. 

The  aim  of  this  approach  would  be  to  have  the 
members  of  each  committee  become  specialists  in  a 
particular  area.  This  would  make  the  most  advanta- 
geous use  of  whatever  time  the  teachers  could  devote 


to  the  program.  It  would  result  in  a  concentration  of 
efforts.  It  would  cut  across  subject  matter  lines.  It 
could  bring  everyone  into  the  picture. 

The  results  of  committee  activity  would  be  available 
to  all  teachers.  An  individual  teacher  wanting  special 
assistance  could  enlist  the  aid  of  any  committee.  Li- 
raries  of  various  types  could  be  established,  mailing 
lists  could  be  maintained,  simple  workshop  projects 
could  be  organized,  and  displays  could  be  initiated. 
Each  committee  might  prepare  demonstrations  or  cri- 
teria to  aid  the  other  teacher  in  selecting,  making,  or 
using  the  several  types  of  materials.  In  brief,  each 
committee  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  a  cer- 
tain type  of  material. 

There  are  those  who  might  argue  that  it  takes  more 
than  committee  appointments  to  make  specialists.  That 
is  true,  but  concentration,  however  slight,  is  better  than 
no  concentration  at  all.  The  writer  has  observed  the 
wisdom  of  this  fact  in  working  with  college  classes  on 
the  development  and  use  of  instructional  aids.  A 
few  weeks'  work  by  committees  similar  to  the  above  in 
variably  produces  results  much  superior  to  the  usual 
method  of  trying  to  make  everybody  learn  everything 
about  everything.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note  how, 
w^ithin  a  few  weeks'  time,  the  class  members  turn  to  a 
particular  committee  when  a  problem  arises  in  their 
sphere  of  activity.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
similar  results  could  be  obtained  in  any  school  system 
with  a  little  sliniulation  and  coordination.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  highlight  the  potentialities  of  this  approach. 
Committee  on  Motion  Pictures 

Suppose  that  the  committee  on  motion  pictures  con- 
sisted of  three  members  at  the  start.  One  person  might 
become  the  specialist  on  projection  with  the  others 
working  on  related  aspects.  Among  other  things,  the 
latter  group  might  initiate  a  library  of  film  titles  and 
descriptions  in  the  various  subject  matter  fields.  They 
might  review  the  literature  on  selecting  and  using 
films.  When  their  turn  comes,  they  could  be  in 
charge  of  a  special  teacher's  meeting  on  the  selection 
and  use  of  motion  pictures.  They  might  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  student  operator's  club,  which  many 
schools  are  now  organizing. 

Because  film  projection  has  certain  technical  aspects, 
the  specialist  on  projection  would  want  to  become  as 
proficient  as  possible.  The  audio-visual  dealer  of  the 
local  theater  operator  might  provide  answers  to  some 
questions,  but  the  best  procedure  would  be  to  call  on 
the  State  University,  the  nearby  Teachers  College,  or 
the  State  Department  of  Education  for  special  help  in 
getting  underway.  If  this  school  were  in  Minnesota, 
the  writer  would  suggest  that  the  principal  send  this 
committee  member  to  the  Audio-Visual  Education 
Service  at  the  University  for  a  two-  or  three-day  con- 
centrated training  program  on  the  care  and  use  of  pro- 
jectors. Even  a  one-day  session  would  bring  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  typical  school  situation.  The 
logic  and  value  of  such  a  visit  should  be  readily  ap- 
parent. 

No  doubt  every  state  1ms  or  could  have  a  similar 
service.  Sometimes  the  service  will  be  able  to  go  out 
to  the  schools.     This  is  fine,  but  the  writer  would  not 

(Concluded  on  paqe  284) 
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One  Way  To  Improve  Utilization 


How  can  the  producers  and  the  distributors  of 
visual  materials  help  to  improve  utilization?  One 
good  way  comes  to  mind.  It  is  the  development  of 
a  sim]ile.  practical,  and  educationally  sound  guide  or 
manual  for  the  user.  It  should  he  sent  to  him  when  his 
booking  is  confirmed.  It  will  help  and  guide  him  as 
he  plans  the  use  of  the  visual  material.  If  it  arrives 
with  the  material,  it  is  too  late  to  do  the  maximum 
good. 

Two    Necessities 

What  should  it  contain  ?  At  least  two  things :  A 
summary  of  the  content  of  the  visual  aid,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  it  can  best  be  used  with  certain 
groups.  If  ideas  on  getting  the  group  ready  and  on 
follow-up  can  be  included,  so  much  the  better.  The 
description  of  content  should  be  accurate.  Many  work- 
ers for  years  to  come  will  be  unable  to  preview  all  the 
materials  they  use. 

The  suggestions  for  use  should  be  educationally 
realistic  and  not  designed  to  promote  the  sale  or  use  of 
other  kindred  materials.  Visual  materials  must  be 
fitted  into  the  church  school.  Utilization  suggestions 
should  imply  the  supplementary  use  of  visual  materials, 
and  not  infer  the  total  displacement  of  other  materials 
and  methods. 

Who? 

Who  is  to  prepare  these  guides?  At  first,  it  will 
probably  be  the  producer  of  the  materials.  Later,  as 
the  upper  levels  of  leadership  in  the  churches  become 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  for  the  improvement 
of  utilization,  their  preparation  will  be  undertaken 
by  these  responsible  for  the  total  curriculum  of  the 
church.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  there  can  be  an 
integration  of  materials  and  methods  not  possible  other- 
wise. With  the  rapid  increase  in  visual  materials,  the 
church  should  be  thinking  seriously  of  its  obligation  to 
give  fruitful  assistance  to  the  local  user. 

Guides  Are  Available 

Here  and  there,  starts  have  been  made,  mostly  in 
the  first  phase.  The  Concordia  Press'  two-page  guide 
on  the  filmstrip,  The  Visiting  Teacher,  is  a  good  job. 
The  discussion  guides  accompanying  the  filmstrips  of 
Church  Screen  Productions  (Boy  Meets  Girl,  The 
Christian  Family)  would  have  greater  value  if  a  synop- 
sis were  included  and  if  they  reached  the  user  before 
the  aid  arrived. 

Guides  are  needed  for  such  films  as  the  Two  Thou- 
sand Years  Ago  .series ;  for  the  alcohol  filmstrips  of  the 


WTCU,  and  many  other  visual  aids.  By  providing 
helpful  guides.  Association  Films  increased  the  use- 
fulness of  its  "Art  of  Living  Series,"  Yoti  and  Your 
Family.  You  and  Your  Friends.  Similar  guides  are 
needed  for  the  mission  films  of  the  church,  and  im- 
proved utilization  will  wait  to  a  considerable  degree 
upon  their  production.  This  department  will  welcome 
an  article  critically  evaluating  present  guides  and  in- 
dicating a  pattern  for  more  adequate  ones. 

We  Use  Opaque  Materials 

N.  EUGENE  KIRCHNER" 

MANY  church  groups  have  yet  to  discover  and 
utilize  the  advantages  of  opaque  projection.  It 
is  not  new.  Churches  have  been  somewhat  .slow  in 
incorporating  this  aid  in  their  teaching  techniques, 
largely  because  slides  and  films  have  occupied  the 
center  of  attention.  We  have  used  opaque  materials, 
and  we  are  enthusiastic  about  them. 

Limitless  Material 

This  type  of  projection  can  be  done  in  any  room 
suitable  for  other  forms  of  projection.  The  specific 
advantage  of  opaque  projection  is  that  useful  materials 
are  limitless.  Illustrations  from  magazines,  from  re- 
ligious papers  and  periodicals ;  maps,  charts,  graphs, 
pictures — all  are  at  the  teachers  disposal. 


*Minister    of    Education.    I'lymouth    Church,    Wichita    8, 
Kansas. 


Bau.sch    &    Lomb   Optical    Co. 

With  the  opaque  projector,  pages  from  books,  photographs, 

and  small  objects  may  be  projected  onto  a  screen.    Lantern 

slides  may  also  be  used;  this  particular  projector  is  known 

as  a  combined  Balopticon,  Model  LRM. 
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Mount   Pictures 

We  mount  pictures  on  black  backgrounds  (black 
construction  paper  cut  to  a  convenient  size),  thus 
enhancing  the  picture  and  facilitating  their  insertion 
in  the  machine.  Pictures  up  to  six  inches  square  can 
be  used.  Larger  pictures  can  be  shown  in  sections.  One 
projector  now  on  the  market  will  accommodate  pictures 
up  to  8  V2  X  1 1  inches. 

Opaque  Materials  for  Motivation 
We  used  opaque  materials  to  help  motivate  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  weekday  school  to  buy  a  heifer 
for  relief  purposes.  From  many  sources  we  gathered 
pictures  showing  the  needy  children  of  Europe.  They 
spoke  more  forcefully  than  words.  Even  the  smallest 
child  could  appreciate  that  these  children  needed  food. 
This  initial  presentation  was  followed  by  the  showing 
of  the  film,  Our  Foster  Mother,  The  Coiv.  We  fol- 
lowed this  with  two  stories  from  the  All  Abroad  For 
Adventure  Series  II,  "The  Missionary  Cow",  and 
"The  Cow  That  Went  To  Sea".  Both  stories  dealt 
with  Puerto  Rico,  and  both  were  illustrated  by  opaque 
materials. 

Circumstances  prevented  our  showing  the  real  cow 
to  the  boys  and  girls.  However,  we  did  take  her  pic- 
ture and  show  it.  Thus,  photographs  made  by  group 
members  may  be  shown. 

For  Small  Children 
We  like  opaque  projection  for  small  children.  The 
fine  stories  in  the  12-volume  series,  Bible  Books  For 
Small  People  can  be  used  in  the  opaque  projector.  The 
picture  is  mounted,  for  easy  insertion,  and  the  script 
read.  To  duplicate  these  stories  on  slides  would  cost 
many  times  the  price  of  the  books  which  are  "sacri- 
ficed." One  of  our  primary  teachers  uses  this  method 
extensively. 

Clip  Magazines 

We  used  pictures  from  the  National  Geographic  to 
show  a  sixth  grade  group  the  caves  of  Cappadocia  in 
which  the  hermits  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century 
tenanted.  A  kindergarten  group  shared  in  the  support 
of  a  little  French  boy.  He  was  made  real  to  these 
children  when  his  photograph  and  a  picture  of  his 
home  were  shown.  Buying  magazines  just  to  cut  up 
for  the  picture  library  is  really  quite  economical :  usual- 
ly, however,  old  magazines  may  be  used.  The  mounted 
pictures  should  be  filed  in  manila  folders  for  future 
use. 

Opaque  projection  was  especially  valuable  to  us  in 
our  observance  of  Brotherhood  Month.  Slides  and 
filmstrips  that  depict  the  limited  home  conditions  of 
rany  Xegro  homes  are  very  scarce.  We  used  pictures 
from  many  sources  to  show  Negro  home  life.  We  pre- 
sented great  Xegro  personalities  such  as  Dr.  Carver 
and  iMarian  Anderson.  This  unit  was  augmented  by 
such  stories  as  "My  Little  Brother"  and  "Building 
With  P)ricks"  from  the  All  Aboard  For  Adventure 
Series. 

W'c  took  3.S0  boys  and  girls  to  visit  a  synagogue. 
Thr?  trip  was  motivated  and  mads  more  meaningful 
bv  using  the  illustrations  from  Mary  Fitch's  l)ook, 
Oil'.'  God. 

Our    boys    and    girls    enjoyed    their    study   of    India 


The  user  of  this  opaque  projector  has  created  a  picture 
strip  from  magazine  clippings.  (Refer  to  Frank  Walter's 
article,  October,  1946,  page  439).  The  projector  is  a  Spencer 
Delineascope  made  by  the  American  Optical  Co.  The 
Charles  Beseler  Co.,  New  York  City  makes  opaque  pro- 
jectors  accommodating   8^"xH"    pages. 

largely  because  of  the  pictures  we  showed  them.  The 
National  Geographic  aflforded  us  many  fine  illustra- 
tions. 

Cost  of  Materials  Is  Negligible 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  the  opaque  projector 
can  be  used.  It  is  ea.sy  to  operate.  The  cost  of  ma- 
terials is  negligible.  Useful  resources  are  plentiful. 
.Any  teacher  can  prepare  and  use  the  materials.  Almost 
any  topic  or  lesson  can  be  illustrated.  Opaque  projec- 
tion will  not  supplant  films  and  slides,  but  it  can  supple- 
ment them.  Xote  that  opaque  projectors  must  be  used 
in  rooms  that  are  very  dark. 

One  large  denomination  is  now  developing  packets 
of  pictures  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  lesson  ma- 
terials. They  will  be  a  great  aid  to  eiifective  teaching, 
especially  in  the  church  with  a  budget  too  limited  for 
the  more  expensive  media. 

Film  on  Atom  Peril 

The  19-minute  Lutheran  film.  The  Wax  of  Pc-ce. 
was  given  its  premiere  screening  in  Constitution  Hall. 
Washington,  with  President  Truman  and  his  cabinet, 
the  Supreme  Court  justices,  the  dijjlomatic  corps,  th^ 
clergy  of  all  faiths,  and  top  officials  invited  to  attend. 
Following  this  showing,  it  began  a  tour  of  the  conn- 
try. 

The  Reverend  H.  K.  Rashach,  pastor  of  the  First 
Lutheran  Church  of  Fullerton.  California,  originated 
and  snjjervised  the  shooting  of  the  film  with  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Churches  of  the  country  sponsorin<r 
its  production.  It  is  a  screen  version  of  how  the  wo-ld 
could  be  destroyed  in  this  atomic  age  and  is  reiwrted 
to  have  excellent  technical  qualities. 
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One  Dealer's  Criteria 

!n  the  al)sence  of  a  criterion  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  leasin<^  of  fihiis.  one  dealer*  formulated  his 
own.  It  is  given  b.ere  not  because  it  is  perfect  or  ul- 
timate but  because  it  is  realistic  and  indicative  of  what 
may  come.  This  docu/.ient  is  called  "Criteria  by 
Uhich  to  Judge  if  a  Film  \Miich  Claims  to  Be  Reli- 
gious Is  First  Class  or  Oid.nary,  Both  as  a  Film  ynd 
as  a   Religious   Production."    In  detail,  it  follows ; 

Lighting — P.rightly  illuminated  throughout,  or 
only  in  spots ;  dull  and  indistinct  throughout. 

Photography — Sharply  focused  throughout  or 
clear  only  in  spots.  Monotonous  or  interesting  an- 
gles. 

Color — Natural,  vivid,  overdone,  blended  where 
sequences  are  joined ;  mostly  reds,  browns,  blues, 
greens. 

Composition — Groupings  of  people  and  back- 
ground settings  merely  casual  and  ordinary,  or  ar- 
tistically arranged  so  that  the  film  is  a  work  of  art. 

Soundtrack — Easy  to  understand,  or  requiring 
strained  attention.   Even  or  uneven  volume. 

Voice — ^Pleasant,  restful,  animated,  well-pitched, 
change  of  pace,  monotonous,  harsh,  flat,  stilted, 
too  solemn,  too  much  bass,  too  shrill. 

Music — In  or  off  key,  incidental  background 
music  adjusted  to  mood  of  pictorial  sequence,  se- 
lected with  imagination,  too  obvious,  strident,  not 
well-modulated,  dull. 

Animation — Clever,     humorous,     too    humorous, 
childish,  and  amateurish,  farfetched. 
^  Action — Too   detailed   and    slow,    too   condensed 
and  rapid,  right  speed  to  tell  the  story  clearly. 

Conten": — Type  ;  doc  imentary,  dramatic,  entertain- 
ing. Biblical,  theological.  True :  from  standpoint  of 
science,  history,  economics,  social  implications.  Chris- 
tian principles,  human  emotions.  Scope:  Superficial, 
comprehensive,  narrow,  raises  questions  it  does  not 
settle,  sense  of  frustration,  satisfying.  Plot:  Struggle 
in  which  audience  can  take  a  side ;  climax  or  none. 

Religious  message — Saturated  with  feeling  of 
dependency  upon  God,  and  illustrating  the  principle  of 
doing  justly,  walking  humbly,  and  loving  mercy. 
Sundav    religion,    weekdav    religion,    all-of-life    re- 


ligion. Expressed  in  theological  or  everyday 
words.  Piety  or  social  Gospel,  fundamentalist,  rev- 
erence, missionary  enthusiasm. 

Age  level — Primary,  junior,  intermediate,  high 
school,  young  adults,  middle  age,  old  people. 

Utilization — For  worship  services;  for  teaching; 
for  the  Sunday  school;  gives  information;  attitude 
forming:  calls  for  action. 

Intention — What  does  the  film  try  to  do,  and 
does  it  succeed?  Is  its  objective  real,  important,  or 
imaginary  ? 

Usableness — Will  my  customers  find  it  easy  or  hard 
to  use?     Is  there  a  guide  or  manual? 

Whether  every  dealer  has  a  formulation  like  this 
before  him  when  deciding  to  purchase  or  lease  re- 
ligious films,  he  does  follow  some  pattern  of  evalu- 
ation concerning  the  content,  technical  excellence, 
and  usefulness  of  the  film.  The  criteria  which 
teachers  and  other  users  of  religious  films  might 
formulate  would  vary  from  the  above  in  content 
and  emphasis.  What  are  the  items  in  the  criterion 
which  you  readers  are  applying  to  religious  films? 

*  Church  School  Pictures,  The  Old  Arcade,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Audio- Visual  Courses 

CoUegs  oi  the  Pacific 

The  Department  of  Christian  Community  Ad- 
ministration, the  College  of  the  Pacific,  Frank  A. 
Lindhorst,  Director,  is  offering  four  summer 
courses  to  the  leaders  of  school,  church,  and  other 
character-building   agencies. 

A  five-week  course,  "Introduction  to  Audio- 
Visual  Education,"  (June  24-July  25th)  should  in- 
terest those  who  need  to  make  a  start  in  securing 
an  understanding  of  materials  and  processes.  "Im- 
proving Teachers'  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Materials" 
(five  weeks  as  above)  is  designed  for  those  who 
have   made  a   beginning  in   classroom   and   chapel. 

The  two-week  seminar,  "Audio-Visual  Materials 
for  Church  and  Community  Leaders,"  (July  14-26) 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Howard  Tower.  An 
intensive  workshop,  "Audio-Visual  Materials  for 
Church  and  Community  Leaders,"  (July  21-26)  will 
be  directed  by  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Lindhorst. 


eady   to   photograph   the   crucifixion    scene 
I   the   American    Lutheran   film,   "The   Way 
of  Peace." 


i  he  cyclotron  scene  in  "The  Way  of  Perce" 

which  is  distributed  by  the  Wartburg  Press, 

Columbus. 


Photojirraphy  :  Clcn  ChanE.  East  Wes*  Studio 

Lew     Ayres     is     the     narrator.      Idea     was 
Rev.    Rasbach's.    This   is   the   concentration 
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Few  colleges  will  be  able  to  equal  this  program. 
Here  we  have  an  indication  of  things  to  come :  the 
college  serving  all  the  educational  workers  of  a  giv- 
en community  and  adjusting  its  courses  to  their 
specific  needs.  The  result  of  doing  this  is  likely  to 
be  more  education  per  square  inch  then  heretofore. 

Another  item  in  this  announcement  catches  the 
eye.  "A  committee  has  recently  made  a  study  of 
the  need  to  make  a  wider  use  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials in  (all)  college  courses."  Every  college 
course  could  be  made  more  interesting  and  effective 
by  wise  visual  supplementation,  and  students 
taught  visually  will  certainly  be  predisposed  to 
look  more  favorably  upon  the  use  of  visual  aids  in 
church   and   school    in  post-college   years. 

Wheaton  College 

Wheaton  College,  (Wheaton,  111.)  announces  the 
course,  "Visual  Aids  In  The  Church  School,"  for 
the  period  June  10  through  June  20.  It  will  meet 
four  hours  each  morning  and  receive  two  hours 
of  college  credit  and  will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Donald 
Broadman.  Inquiries  should  go  to  the  Director  of 
the   Summer  School. 


Correspondence 


Mrs.  Eugenia  Hester,  Bryan,  Ohio,  tells  in  a  letter 
too  long  for  printing  here,  how  the  Mothers  Club  led 
the  way  in  cleaning  up  a  bad  theater  situation  in  that 
town.  First,  the  Club  organized  a  boycott  against  the 
Saturday  matinees.  Next  it  set  up  a  community-wide 
committee  to  work  out  and  present  a  plan  to  the  owners 
of  the  two  theaters.  Lastly  it  provides  a  committee 
to  preview  all  films,  and  another  to  supervise  the 
theater  during  the  two-hour  Saturday  performances. 
Out  of  this  effort  has  grown  a  Motion  Picture  Coun- 
cil "to  keep  the  Saturday  matinees  going,  to  promote 
better  pictures  in  general,  and  to  further  visual  edu- 
cation in  Bryan." 


"Your  criticism  of  the  three  pictures  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  the  February  issue  is  not  too  harsh," 
writes  Rev.  John  W.  Gable,  Director,  Religious  Film 
Service,  Richmond,  111. 


Mr.  Gene  Brandon 
Ideal  Pictures 
Qiicago  5,  III. 
My  dear  Mr.  Brandon: 

You  wrote  that  some  jjeople  considered  the  fihn,  Seeds  of 
Destiny,  too  realistic  and  horrifying  for  general  use  by  churches 
and  other  groups  who  are  trying  to  build  our  present  civiHzation 
into  one-world  which  might  endure  for  a  while  in  peace,  se- 
curity, and  a  measure  of  prosperity. 

Let  me  report  my  use  of  the  film.  Our  high  school  young 
people,  meeting  on  Sunday  nights,  have  been  giving  some 
thought  to  the  condition  of  the  postwar  world.  They  have  seen 
other  films.  Seeds  of  Destiny  was  presented  after  an  opening 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  showing  turned  wholly 
upon  whether  the  film  should  be  used  with  youtli  and  adult 
groups. 

There  was  no  objection.  Was  it  too  shocking?  No.  "It  shocked 
some,  but  we  need  it."  Was  it  too  realistic?  No.  "It  takes 
realism  to  make  us  think."   Is  the  film  slanted,  biased,  angled 


for  effect  ?  No.  "Every  soldier  knows  that  the  film  is  true."  Did 
it  leave  you  feeling  resentful  and  helpless?  No.  "How  can  the 
truth  be  resented?  Did  we  not  give  a  part  of  our  Christmas 
offering  to  our  denomination's  Restoration  Fund?" 

Should  the  churches  use  the  film?  "Absolutely!"  How  about 
the  school?  "We'd  be  better  off  if  we  saw  some  films  of  this 
kind.  Maybe  the  kids  would  not  leave  so  much  good  food  on 
their  plates  in  the  cafeteria.'' 

There  you  have  it — the  reactions  of  the  group.  The  film  held 
th£ir  attention  as  no  other  film  we  have  had.  It  got  imder  the 
skins  of  several  sophisticated  youth,  and  it  made  those  with 
low  I.Q.'s  think  a  bit. 

At  the  New  Year's  Eve  party,  three  girls  came  in,  signed  up 
and  said:  "We've  just  come  from  waiting  on  tables  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple  where  there  was  a  supper.  You  should  have  seen 
the  food  that  people  wasted !  It  was  terrible !  They  should  have 
seen  the  film  we  saw  last  Sunday  night." 

During  the  discussion  which  followed  the  film,  a  member  of 
the  group,  derived  from  rather  aristocratic  folks  in  Hungary, 
spoke  with  feeling,  saying :  "Here  we  sit,  amid  plenty  which  we 
have  not  deserved,  not  very  much  concerned  about  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  (the  film)  is  what  we  need  to  shake  us  out  of 
our  indifference.  Believe  me,  I  know." 

Personally,  I  like  the  film.  If  a  depression  comes,  we  will 
try  to  see  how  we  got  into  it,  and  we  will  resent  the  War  as  a 
factor  in  our  troubles.  Then  people  will  want  realistic  things. 
Now,  clothed  in  war-born  prosperity,  which  is  beginning  to  wear 
thin  in  spots,  we  tend  to  want  to  think  that  the  world  is  better 
off  than  it  is.  In  winning  the  victory,  all  we  won  was  the  right 
and  the  chance  to  help  put  the  world  together  again. 

Therefore,  I  say,  circulate  the  film.  I  will  use  it  again.  It  is 
much  like  He  Restoreth  My  Soul,  Good  Fight,  and  better  than 
The  Pate  Horseman,  and  some  others. 

Sincerely, 

Wm,  S.  Hockman 


Write  to — 

•  Mr.  John  Oliver  Nelson,  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  for  in- 
formation about  a  filmstrip.  Look  at  The  Ministry, 
based  upon  his  book  by  the  same  title  and  highly  useful 
in  interpreting  this  vocation  to  youth.  This  excellent 
filmstrip  is  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  Mr.  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Grifftn,  of  S.  V.  E. 

•  Your  bookstore  for  the  latest,  revised,  illustrated, 
and  improved  catalogue  of  the  Religious  Film  Associ- 
ation. This  book,  secured  in  this  way,  is  free  and  is  a 
"must"  for  every  church. 

•  Director  of  Visual  Aids,  Missions  Council  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  N. 
Y.  10,  for  a  reprint  of  the  article,  "Getting  Your 
Money's  Worth  in  Audio-Visual  Aids,"  which  gives 
good  advice  on  what  to  buy. 

Film  Sources 

Because  the  question  of  Miss  Nell  Peerson,  of  Flor- 
ence. Alabama,  is  one  that  comes  in  frequently,  I  will 
answer  it  here.  She  wants  to  know  wliere  she  can  get 
catalogues  of  film  materials  which  a  worker  in  the  rural 
field  might  use. 

First,  you  should  secure  the  lists  of  visual  materials 
which  your  own  denomination  has.  In  this  instance, 
it  is  Methodist.  Write  to  Rev.  Howard  Tower,  Room 
600.  Medical  Arts  Building,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. ;  and, 
to  Rev.  Harry  Spencer,  Methodist  Board  of  Missions, 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  Ask  each  for  a  list  of 
materials  available. 
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Slide  Production  at 
Midwood  High  School 

UNDER  the  very  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles 
Gramet,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
audio-visual  education,  Midwood  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  now  become  a  center  for 
the  production  of  still  pictures  in  the  form  of 
2"x2"  slides  and  film  strips.  These  pictures  are 
produced  by  students  of  a  special  class  in  pkotog- 
raphy.  Their  photographic  equipment  handles  and 
turns  out  material  in  both  black  and  white,  as  well 
as  in  color. 

Since  this  production  center  serves  all  city  high 
schools  in  all  subject  areas,  a  plan  of  operation 
and  procedure  was  set  up  by  Dr.  Gramet  in  order 
to  avoid  duplication  of  orders  from  teachers  of  the 
eighty  or  more  secondary  schools  of  the  city.  This 
plan  requires  the  clearing  of  all  requests  through 
the  Standing  Committees  in  the  various  major  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  The  Standing  Committee  eval- 
uates the  materials  submitted  and  suggests  chang- 
es, wherever  necessary.  All  this  is  important  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  set  of  pictures  ordered  by 
one  school  often  has  to  be  duplicated  for  the  other 
schools  using  the  same  course  of  study. 

How  good  are  the  pictures  produced?  Schools 
that  have  been  the  recipients  of  these  slides  and 
film  strips  have  been  most  unstinting  in  praising 
the  quality  and  artistry  of  the  materials  produced. 
Among  the  subjects  recently  produced  are  the 
Historical  Development  of  Science,  a  set  of  color 
slides  illustrating  types  of  Italian  paintings,  per- 
sonalities at  the  United  Nations  Assembly  at  near- 
by Lake  Success,  slides  illustrating  good  and  bad 
manners  at  the  Midwood  School,  and  many  varied 
subjects. 

In  order  to  acquaint  prospective  producers  of 
school-made  visual  aids,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
will  be  found  in  the  summer  sessions  of  our  Schools 
of  Education,  this  year  with  all  the  details  of  the  Mid- 
wood  plan,  we  hereby  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  Dr.  Gramet's  circular  of  instructions. 

1.  Explore  the  courses  of  study  to  disclose  top- 
ics in  which  enrichment  and  clarification 
by  means  of  projected  still  pictures  would  be 
desirable. 

2.  Plan    picture    units    for   each   topic.      A   plan 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


should  correspond  roughly  to  a  lesson  plan  or 
a  picture  script. 

3.  Secure  the  pictures  necessary  for  each  unit 
to  be  pictured.  Illustrations  may  be  taken 
from  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  post 
cards,  original  drawings,  etc. 

4.  Where  illustrations  are  to  be  copied  from 
books  and  magazines,  etc.  permission  to  re- 
produce should  be  secured  from  the  author 
or  publisher.  This  is  invariably  given  if  ac- 
knowledgement is  made.  Blanket  permis- 
sion may  be  secured  from  some  magazines  if 
it  is  explained  that  the  slides  will  not  be 
sold. 

5.  The  pictures  naust  be  suitably  mounted.  Our 
photographic  unit  does  not  have  the  time 
allowance  nor  the  facilities  to  prepare,  ar- 
range, mount,  title  or  do  any  work  on  the  pic- 
tures submitted — except  to  photograph  them. 

6.  The  pictures  in  each  unit  must  be  arranged 
in  order,  clearly  numbered  and  labeled.  The 
number  of  copies  wanted  should  be  indicated. 

7.  When  mounting  is  necessary  or  desirable,  the 
pictures  should  be  mounted  on  a  dark  gray 
or  black  cardboard  mount.  The  overall  pro- 
portions of  the  pictures  and  mount  should 
be  2:3,  the  horizontal  axis  being  longer.  A  mar- 
gin of  about  3^  inch  all  around  should  be  allowed. 

8.  A  simple  teaching  guide,  which  may  be 
mimeographed,   should   be  prepared. 

9.  .Single  pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  etc.  can  and 
will  be  made.     We  emphasize  the  lesson  unit 


A  copy  stand  will 
greatly  speed  the 
making  of  negatives 
for  slides.  The  cam- 
era will  always  be 
centered  on  the  copy. 
A  different  stand  is 
needed  for  different 
reductions.  Refer  to 
Mark  J.  Flanders' 
article.  "Two-by- 
Two  Slides  —  and 
How!"  in  September, 
1946,  p.  362. 
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as  a  more  efficient  and  desirable  method  of 
using  these  visual  aids. 

10.  To  insure  maximum  returns  in  value  for  all 
high  schools  from  our  production  unit,  all 
material  should  be  cleared  through  the  Stand- 
ing Committee's  sub-committees. 

Readers  of  the  Screen  may  recall  that  in  the  jjast 
year  or  two,  this  magazine  carried  some  illustrated 
articles  on  the  use  of  the  35mm.  camera  as  a  copy- 
ing device ;  for  example,  "Two-by-Two  Slides  and 
HowM"  by  Mark  Flanders,  September,  1946.  p.  362. 
With  the  mechanics  of  operation  as  outlined  in 
this  article  together  with  Dr.  Gramet's  instructions 
on  picture  preparation,  it  should  be  a  simple  and 
pleasant  task  for  any  school  to  create  its  own  still 
film   library. 

The  most  difficult  jobs  of  picture  production,  be 
they  for  Hollywood  or  local  school,  are  not  in  the 
mechanics  of  photography.  They  are  in  finding 
the  right  scripts  to  work  with.  As  a  means  of  ex- 
ploring the  courses  of  study  for  picture  possibili- 
ties, this  department  suggests  that  each  subject  de- 
partment compile  an  inventory  of  already  existing 
visual  aids  in  the  possession  of  the  school,  or  avail- 
able from  outside  sources,  for  each  of  the  units  or 
individual  lessons  taken  up  in  the  course  of  study. 
This  should  be  followed  by  a  careful  evaluation 
of  the  existing  visual  aids,  being  on  the  lookout 
for  possible  picture  revisions,  where  such  revisions 
are  clearly  and  definitely  indicated.  After  lesson, 
by  lesson  is  thus  analyzed — and  this  may  take 
many  a  summer — the  alert  and  imaginative  teacher 
will  begin  to  discover  many  a  gap  in  the  visual 
materials  waiting  to  be  created  for  enrichment  of 
learning. 

This  department  would  like  to  hear  from  all 
schools  that  have  been  creative  along  those  lines. 
Send  your  accounts,  together  with  glossy  illustra- 
tions to  this  department  so  that  we  can  all  profit 
from  and  share  with  others  these  worthwhile  educa- 
tional experiences. 

Books  for  Cinema  Club  Libraries 

How  to   Make   Good   Movies — Eastman    Kodak   Co. 
Eastman  Reference  Manual — Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Amateur    Cinema    League    Movie   Book — .Amateur    Cinema 

League,   Inc. 
How  They  Make  a  Motion  Picture — Thomas  Y.  Crowcll  Co. 

by  Ray  Hoadley  and  Roman  Freulich 
Making  the  Movies — McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
by  Jean  Bendick 
Cartoons  on   every  page  to  illustrate  well-written  text 
explaining  how  a  movie  begins,  casting,  costuming,  camera 
tricks,  newsreel,  documentary,  and  educational  films. 


CAMERA  FANS:  ATTENTION— Next  month,  the 
"School-Made  Pictures  Department"  will  carry  a 
complete  review  of  8  and  16mm  motion  picture 
cameras  with  brief  descriptions  of  each.  Mr. 
Schneider  will  give  tips  and  recommendations  to 
prospective  purchasers  of  motion  picture  cameras 
Yor  school  use. 


A  book  shelf  of  one 
motion  -  picture  e  n  - 
thusiast.  Note  the 
copy  of  1000  AND 
ONE,  handy  for  lo- 
cating film  sources. 
Eastman  Koda':'s 
booklet,  "How  to 
Make  Slides"  is  near- 
by. 


Talliing  Pictures — Johnson  Publishing  Co. 
by  Barrett  C.  Kiesling 
Begins   with   motion    picture   appreciation,   selection    of 
motion  picture  stories,  research,  how  sets  are  made,  prop- 
erties,   stars,    director,    sound    recording,    editing,    n  ■■    in 
hon-.e  and  school.  Written  especially  for  laymen. 
The  Rise  of  the  American  Film — Harcourt  Brace  iV  (  o. 
by  Lewis  Jacobs 
A  critical  history,  good  for  background  study. 
Photography — I'.  S.  Navy. 

Xavy    training   courses    in    photography    for    sale    by 
Supt.  of   Documents.   Washington,   D.   C. 
Vol.   I.   Mainly  on  still  photography. 
\'ol.   II.   Deals  with  color  photography,  aerial   photog- 
raphy,  stereoscopy,   motion    picture    cameras,   t  ilmique?, 
processing  and  projection.    Type  and  illustratio:n  easy  on 
the  eye,  worthy  of  emulation.    End  of  each   \oi^me  has 
series  of  Self-Tests  based  on  each  chapter.    Correct  an- 
swers found  several  pages  away. 
Making    Films    Work    for    Your    Community — Educational 
Film    Library   Assn. 

A   handbook   on    how   to   use   educational    films    in    the 
community. 
1000  and  One — lulucational  Screen. 

Essential    information    on    some    6,.S00    films,    including 
their  sources. 
Educator's  Guide  to  Free  Films — Educators'  Progress  Serv- 
ice, Randolph,   Wis. 


Carnegie  Corp.  Grants  $175,000  to  Study 
The  Adequacy  of  Public  Libraries 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  \"ork  has  granted 
$175,000  for  a  two-year  study  of  how  well  existing 
I)ul)lic  libraries  are  serving  American  comnnniities  and 
whether  libraries  should  become  future  custodians  of 
non-commercial  radio,  films,  and  television,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  Rol)ert  M.  Lester,  sec- 
retary. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  I^eigh,  who  has  just  completed  his 
work  as  director  of  the  Commission  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  has  been  appointed  to  head  the  inquiry  which 
will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  70  East 
45th  St.,  New  York  17. 

Pointing  out  that  $50,000,000  is  spent  annually  in 
this  country  to  support  public  libraries.  Mr.  Lester  said. 
"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  how  adequately 
the  library  as  an  institution,  is  meeting  the  public's 
urgent  need  for  information  on  local,  national,  and  in- 
ternational  problems." 

In  a  statement  to  Educational  Screen,  Mr.  Leigh 
stated,  "The  Public  Library  Inquiry,  in  its  study  of  the 
function  of  the  public  library  in  relation  to  its  constitu- 
ency, will  certainly  give  attention  to  the  question  of 
film  libraries  and  whether  or  not  the  public  library 
should  extent  its  services  to  include  custodianship,  dis- 
tribution, etc..  of  films  for  non-commercial  purpo.ses." 
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IT    MEETS   EV€Ry    NEED    O 
GROUP    INSTRUCTION 


Of  course,  it  gives  you  the  finest  obtainable  projection  of 

•  STANDARD  LANTERN  SLIDES 

Have  you  seen  the  latest  additions  to  Keystone's  vast  library  of  educational 
slides?  Some  of  these  new  units  will  make  your  work  more  effective-and  easier. 


Many  instructors  realize  the  possibility  of 

•  HANDMADE  LANTERN  SLIDES 

— not  only  for  the  presentation  of  special  subjects,  but  for  obtaining 
enthusiastic  group  participation. 


jSr 


You  can  sometimes  make  a  worthwhile  cut  in  the  cost  of 
lantern  slides,  by  using 

•  QUADRUPLE  SLIDES 

— with  four  exposures,  which  are  screened  singly  by  means  of  a 
quarter-size  mask. 


Place  a  Flashmeter  on  your  Overhead  Projector,  and 
you  have  a 

TACHISTOSCOPE  • 

— of  thoroughly  proven  value  for  efficient  training  in 
spelling,  reading,  recognition  and  general  visual  skills. 


By  means  of  an  inexpensive  adapter,  you  can  show 

2-INCH  SLIDES  • 

— with  the  clear,  inexpensive  daylight  projection  made 
possible  only  by  a  750  or  1000-watt  lamp. 


4r. 


You  can  also  buy  an  attachment  for  showing 

STRIP  FILM  • 

— and  here  again,  have  the  advantage  of  the  Keystone 
Overhead  Projector's  powerful  illumination. 


TifniCe  ^  ^tncuUm,. 
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ISUAl  INSTRUCTION 

ETTA  SCHInEIDER  RESS,  Editor 


ADMINISTRATION 

•  Establishing  a  Visual  Education  Program — Clifford  H. 
Wise,  Medina,  N.Y. — Xetc  York  State  Education,  34:438, 
March,  1947. 

The  school  has  various  types  of  projectors  and  a  visual 
aids  room  for  projection.  To  carry  out  the  program,  a  di- 
rector of  visual  education  is  recommended,  and  in  a  small 
school  system,  this  would  be  a  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
become  familiar  with  sources  of  materials.  Rental  of  films 
is  preferable  to  purchase,  so  membership  in  a  cooperative 
film  library  is  useful.  The  director  of  this  school  pre- 
pares requisitions  for  the  coming  school  year,  based  on 
teachers'  requests.  He  mimeographs  the  schedule  and  sends 
weekly  reminders.  Films  are  previewed,  when  possible,  and 
teachers  file  reports  of  use  and  evaluations.  Projection 
service   is   furnished  by  student   operators. 

•  How  to  Use  Films  in  Teaching  Intelligently — Beatrice 
Schwartz — Progressive   Education,   24:126.    Feb.    1947. 

What  our  education  system  needs  is  a  federally-spon- 
sored and  federally-financed  program  of  education  toward 
democracy  through  the  medium  of  films.  And  .  .  .  the 
showing  of  these  films  should  be  compulsory  in  every  grade 
school  in  America,  and  that  no  American  boy  or  girl  should 
be  considered  eligible  for  entrance  into  high  school  until 
he  or  she  had  passed  examinations  on  all — perhaps  a  dozen 
such    films. 

Among  the  films  to  be  made  would  be  documentary 
scenarios,  possibly  four  full-length,  of  American  history; 
one  on  a  trip  to  Washington  D.C.,  one  on  building  physical 
fitness,  one  on  seeking  world  order,  etc. 

This  is  a  worthy  but  provocative  point  of  view  for  at  least 
two  reasons:  if  straight  federal  aid  to  local  schools  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  legislate,  how  can  we  ever  expect  the  politicians  to 
permit  federal  production  of  films  on  the  American  way 
of  life?  And  secondly,  what  assurance  is  there  that  fed- 
erally-produced films  will  interpret  our  history  and  cur- 
rent foreign  policy  to  satisfy  the  various  conflicting  pres- 
sure groups  with  the  "objectivity"  (Is  there  such  a  thing?) 
that  the  author  demands?  Add  your  own  arguments,  al- 
though there  is  no  denying  the  great  need  for  documentary 
classics  to  interpret  our  heritage  with  truth  and  emotion. 

ART  OF  THE  CINEMA 

a(  An  Anagram  of  Ideas  on  Art,  Form  and  Film — Maya 
'Deren — Alicat   Book  Shop   Press,  287   South   Broadway, 
Yonkers  S,  N.  Y.    1946,  52  pp.  $1.00. 
A  philosophical  approach  to  the  film  by  a  creative  pro- 
ducer of  experimental  films.    Miss  Deren  proceeds  from  "the 
nature  of  forms,"  "the  forms  of  art,"  to  "the  art  of  the  film." 
This  is  her  anagram.    Of  interest  to  followers  of  the  experi- 
mental art  film. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

•  The   Informed   Movie   Fan — What   He   Reads — Edward 

T.  Myers— Po/>»/nr  Photography  20:118-128,  April,  1947. 
A  thoroughly-annotated  discussion  of  books  to  help  the 
movie  enthusiast  in  understanding  the  background  of  the 
cinema  industry  as  well  as  techniques  for  amateur  produc- 
tions. Among  the  topics  included  are:  history,  semi-tech- 
nical, production,  scripts,  the  industry,  advanced  technical, 
aesthetics,   encyclopedias,  and   yearbooks. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

•  The  Factual  Film — The  Arts  Enquiry,  by  Political  and 
Economic  Planning  Committee  of  the  Dartingtoii  Hall 
Trustees.      Oxford  University  Press.   260  pp.   1947. 

This  survey,  although  made  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose,  is  exactly  what  American  visual  workers  have 
wanted — a  documentary  account  of  the  British  factual  film 
movement  since  its  inception,  with  a  frank  discussion  of 
current   trends   and   possibilities. 

The  study  was  begun  in  1943  by  a  ssmi-official  commit- 
tee, and  involved  the  compilation  of  data  from  published 
material  and  personal  interviews.  A  preliminary  summary, 
circulated  in  1944,  brought  valuable  comments  and  criti- 
cisms, and  the  present  volume,  finally  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1947  includes  the  considered  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee based  on  the  consensus  of  advice  received. 

The  recommendations  (page  35-42),  written  in  1945, 
were  so  basic  and  far-seeing  that  by  the  time  of  publica- 
tion, most  of  them  had  been  put  into  effect — either  directly 
or  indirectly  influenced  by  this  study.  The  recommenda- 
tions were:  (1)  that  the  Films  Division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information  be  continued  or  set  up  as  a  National  Film 
Office  to  produce  and  distribute  factual  films,  to  ensure 
cooperation  between  government  departments  and  inde- 
pendent producers;  (2)  that  the  Ministry  of  Education 
develop  an  educational  film  policy  to  include  the  sponsored 
production  and  distribution  of  educational  films,  provision 
of  projectors,  and  the  training  of  teachers;  (Note:  "spon- 
sored" later  is  described  as  government-produced  by  the 
Films  Division);  (3)  that  the  British  Film  Institute  be  re- 
organized to  promote  the  educational,  cultural,  scientific, 
and  recreational  film  and  to  assist  the  British  film  industry; 
and  (4)  that  support  be  given  to  a  film  department  within 
UNESCO. 

Among  the  developments  that  have  made  these  recom- 
mendations a  reality  are:  (a)  a  newly  established  Central 
Office  of  Information  with  a  permanent  Films  Division; 
(b)  a  policy  of  visual  education  adopted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  which  includes  a  Film  Committee  of  educa- 
tors, and  the  commissioning  of  an  annual  program  of  films 
through  the  Central  Ofiice  of  Information;  (c)  the  crea- 
tion of  a  section  on  mass  communication  media  within 
UNESCO. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  constitutes  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  factual  film  in  Great  Britain  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  qualified  committee  of  educators. 
A  worthy  addition  to  the  bibliography  in  this   field. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

•  One  World  in  School — Louella  Miles,  St.  Paul  Council 
of  Human  Relation.s — The  American  Teachers  Ass'n.,  Box 
271,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  1946.  58  pp.  3Sc. 

A  source  book  of  appropriate  books,  periodicals,  plays,  and 
audio-visual  aids  in  all  the  important  aspects  of  human  relations : 
race  prejudice  (anti-Semitism  as  an  example  of  prejudice), 
Negro,    Oriental-Americans,   and   similar   relations. 

The  author  describes  this  bibliography  as  an  inter-racial 
project  of  mutual  cooperation.  With  reference  to  the  audio- visual 
aids,  these  were  well  chosen  at  the  time,  and,  as  is  inevitable  in 
this  field,  can  be  supplemented  and  corrected  in  some  instances. 

An  invaluable  source  book  for  teachers  and  community 
workers. 
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1  O  -U  A  1 1  a  successful  student . . 

TOMORROW;    ? 


"JUMIOR  PROM". . .  affords  direct,  effective  instruction  on  matters  of  dress, 
conversation,  introductions  and  general  "date"  conduct.  Because  of  its 
personal  approach,  students  recognize  themselves  in  the  characters  and 
situations  presented.  It  is  a  film  that  will  aid  in  creating  a  high  recep- 
tivity for  this  type  of  instruction.  Junior  high  scliool,  high  .school  and 
college.. . 20  minutes. . . Color  and  sound. . . Complete  with  study  guide. 


PRODUCERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


1  HE  SUCCESSFUL  Student  of  today  is  not  always  the 
successful  man  or  woman  of  tomorrow. 

The  difference  may  be  the  result  of  the  educational 
technique  employed. 

Modern  business  and  professional  standards  re- 
quire social  and  cultural  presence  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual superiority.  In  recognition  of  this,  leading  edu- 
cators are  incorporating  the  development  of  social 
poise  as  an  integral  part  of  their  curricula. 

To  aid  educators  in  the  effective  instruction  of  this 
material,  Simmel-Meservey  have  pioneered  in  the 
production  of  social  and  cultural  educational  films. 
"Junior  Prom"  is  but  one  of  many  such  films  which 
have  been  adopted  by  leading  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

Write  today  for  a  preview  print. 

SIMMEL-MESERVEY  BIG   SIX 

The  following  six  educational  films  were  most  in  demand  during 
the  month  of  December.  If  you  do  not  already  have  them— order 
them  for  preview  today. 

LET'S  GIVE  A  TEA... a  comprehensive  treatment  of  accepted  pro- 
cedures of  dress,  invitations,  guest  lists,  etc.,  and  proper  conduct 
at  tea-time. 

DINNER  PARTY. . .  training  in  table  etiquette  for  the  teen-age  student: 
portrays  proper  table  manners  with  a  friendly,  personal  approach 

MONARCH  BUTTERFLY.,  .^/m  begins  with  the  development  of  the 

caterpillar  into  the  chrysalis  and  depicts  each  successive  phase 
of  the  evolution  to  the  adult  butterfiy. 

REDWOOD  SAGA. ..a  comprehensive  study  of  the  lumber  industry 
from  the  forest  to  the  finished  product. 

THE  MODERN  CHIPPEWA  IHOm ...  the  story  of  the  modern  Indian 
—how  he  lives,  works  and  contributes  to  our  national  welfare. 

AFRICAN  FAUNA...  on  interesting  and  informative  study  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  jungle. 
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"Motivation"  and  "Participation" 

{Continued  from  page  259) 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  the  increase  in  effec- 
tiveness due  to  the  increased  participation  should  be 
assessed.  Was  its  contribution,  for  instance,  worth 
the  additional  amount  of  time  required  for  the  use  of 
the  participation  questions?  A  complete  answer  to 
this  question  calls  for  a  comparison  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  participation  procedure  with  the  eft'ects 
that  could  have  been  achieved  by  spending  the  time  in 
other  ways.  No  exhaustive  study  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  the  present  investigation.  However,  a  com- 
parison that  is  relevant  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  one 
additional  group  of  pupils  who  were  given  a  double 
showing  of  the  film.  This  comparison  is  presented 
below. 

B.  Comparison  of  Group  II  (Participation)  and 
Group  V  {Double  Shozving) 

The  additional  group  of  pupils  (Group  V)  was 
tested  to  find  out  how  much  was  learned  by  showing  the 
basic  film  presentation  twice  (without  the  addition  of 
"motivating"  or  participation  questions).  The  time 
required  for  this  double  showing  was  about  17  min- 
utes— as  compared  with  about  13  minutes  for  the 
single   showing  with  the  participation   procedure. 

Comparative  results  of  the  single  showing  of  the 
factual  material  (Group  I),  the  double  showing  (Group 
V),  and  the  single-showing-plus-participation  (Group 
11)  are  shown  in  table  I. 


Table  1 

Average 

Gain   in 

Approximate 

%   of 

Time 

Correct 

Required 

Answers 

Insfrucfion 

GROUP  {—Single  showing 

of  factual   material              8.5  min. 

8.2% 

GROUP  V— Factual 

material   shown   twice        17     min. 

12.0% 

GROUP  II— Single-showing- 

plus-partic:pation- 

questions                                13     min. 

12.2% 

It  is  seen  that  the  single  showing  with  participation 
procedure  (Group  II)  and  the  double  showing  without 
participation  procedure  (Group  V)  were  about  equally 
effective  although  the  latter  required  considerably  more 
time.  ( Either  of  these  methods,  of  course,  was  con- 
siderably more  effective  than  just  the  single  showing 
of  the  factual  material  alone. ) 

These  results  help  to  afford  a  base  of  comparison 
for  evaluating  the  worth  of  the  participation  procedure. 
Also,  they  point  to  the  need  for  further  study  both 
of  the  use  of  devices  to  increase  participation  in  learn- 
ing from  films  and  of  the  effects  of  repeated  film 
showings  in  increasing  learning. 

C.  What  Material  Was  Affected  by  Participation 
Questions? 

An  important  question  arising  in  connection  with 
such    devices   as   the   use   of   "particii)ation"    (|uestions 


in  films  is :  What  is  tlie  factual  content  that  is  favorably 
affected  by  the  inclusion  of  the  questions?  An  impor- 
tant possibility  is  that  while  the  answering  of  a  ques- 
tion about  a  particular  point  will  help  in  the  learning 
and  remembering  of  that  one  point,  it  may  produce 
distraction  that  results  in  decreasing  the  extent  to  which 
other  points  are  learned. 

To  throw  some  light  on  this  prolilem  in  the  case  of 
the  present  study,  the  gains  in  percentage  of  correct 
answers  were  anahzed  separately  for  those  test  ques- 
tions that  were  directly  "covered'"  by  the  participa- 
tion questions.  These  results  were  then  compared  with 
the  gains  on  test  questions  that  were  not  "covered." 

The  results  on  the  two  sets  of  questions  are  shown 
in  table  II  for  the  standard  version  and  the  "par- 
ticipation version"  of  the  film. 


Table 

II 

Average  Gains  in  Per  Cent  of  Correct  Answers  for 
Two  Sets  of  Test  Questions 

Coverage   by 
Questions  in 

Participation 
Version   II 

Version  II: 
WITH  PARTICIPATION 
PROCEDURE 

Test 
Questions 

that 

WERE 

"Covered" 

Test 
Questions 

NOT 
Previously 
"Covered" 

17.8% 

9.0% 

\'ersion  1: 

FACTUAL  PRESENTA- 
TION ONLY 

-   10.5% 

7.8% 

Difference 

-     7.3% 

1-2% 

As  we  might  expect,  the  major  gain  from  including 
the  participation  procedure  was  on  the  test  items  quite 
directly  covered  by  the  participation  questions.  (This 
gain  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  J.i'y'c  at  the  left.) 

P'or.  the  average  test  item  not  specifically  covered 
by  participation  questions,  neither  a  loss  nor  an  appre- 
ciable gain  was  found.  (The  average  difference  of 
\.2'/(  for  these  items  is  too  small  to  give  reliable  evi- 
dence of  any  differential  effectiveness  for  the  two 
])rocedures, ) 

4.  Some  Possible  Implications  of  the  Results 

A.  Implications  for  Film  Producers 

The  results  of  this  study  show  clearly  that  even  the 
relatively  crude  procedure  used  for  increasing  pupil- 
participation  can  n.iaterially  increase  effectiveness  of  an 
educational  film.  The  results  also  suggest  that  the 
insertion  of  orienting  or  "motivating"  questions  ])-e- 
ceding  the  presentation  of  factual  material  may  con- 
tribute to  the  learning  of  that  material.  This  means 
that  as  a  tentative  guide  pending  further  investigation, 
film  i)roducers  may  well  consider  making  increased  use 
of  such  devices  in  attempting  to  increase  the  eft'ectivc- 
ness  of  factual  presentation  in  films. 

In  the  case  of  the  study  reported  here,  "participation" 
and    "motivation"    sections    were    simply    s])liced    into 

{Concluded  on  page  283) 
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Summer  Courses  in  Audio- Visual  Education,  1947 -Part  II 


The  following  courses  have  been  reported  to  date.  Title,  number  of  courses, 
dates  of  summer  session  and  name  of  instructor  are  given  insofar  as  data  was 
provided.    Figures  in  parenthesis  shotv  credits  (semester  if  quarter  is  not  indicated) . 


Arizona 

Arizona  State  College,  Flagstaff  June  9- Aug.  1 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Elem.  School  (2-5)  ;  Audio- Visual  Aids 
in  Sec.  School  (2-5)  ;  Admin.  &  Supervision  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  Program  (3)  All  given  by  Del  Shelley 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson  July  14- Aug.  16 

Visual  and  Auditory  Aids  in  Teaching,  Ed  117  (2) 

E,  L.  Larson 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro  June  2-July  5 

Audio- Visual  Aids   (3)  Garland  Beavers 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia  June  2-July  5 
Audio- Visual  Instruction  (3)  F.  B.  Wright 

California 

Chico  State  College,  Chico  June  23-Aug.  1 

Audio-Visual  Aids,  Ed  111   (2)  Mr.  King 

Claremont  College,  Claremont  June  23-Aug.  1 

Audio- Visual  Aids  to  Learning,  Ed  246  (6) 

Hariett  Genung-Allison  McNay 

College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton  June  24-July  25 

Introduction  to  Audio- Visual  Education ;  Improving  Teachers' 
Use  of  Audio- Visual  Materials ;  6  courses  on  Radio  Instruc- 
tion (each  5  wks.)  ;  Seminar  in  Audio- Visual  Materials  for 
Church  and  Community  Leaders  (2  wks.— July  14-26)  ;  Work- 
shop in  Audio- Visual  Materials  for  Church  and  Community 
Leaders  (1  wk.— July  21-26) 

Dominican  College  of  San  Rafael,  San  Rafael  July  1-Aug.  12 
Audio- Visual  Education  (2)  Earl  Mennet 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno  June  16-July  25 

Audio- Visual  Education  (2)  James  H.  McCammon 

Humboldt  State  College,  Areata  June  23-Aug.  1 

Audio- Visual  Education  (2)  George  Monroe 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles  June  23-Aug.  1 

Materials  and  Methods  in  .Audio- Visual  Instruction,  162  (2) 

Amber  Wilson  &  Staff 
Advanced  Project  Studies  and  Research  in  Audio- Visual 
Education,  262  (2)  Margaret  Divizia  &  Staff 

Radio  Workshop,  164  (4)  Mr.  Lindsley 

Pacific  Union  College,  Angwin  June  16-July  10 

Audio- Visual  Workshop,  145  (3  qr.)  R.  F.  Cottrell 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco  June  30-Aug.  8 

Audio-Visual  Education,  Ed  370M   (2-4)  Earl  Mennet 

Santa  Barbara  College,  Santa  Barbara  June  23-Aug.  2 

Audio- Visual  and  Radio  Education,  Ed  S121  (2)  L.  B.  Sands 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  June  23-Aug.  2 

Workshop  in  Audio- Visual  Education  (4)  Elizabeth  Noel 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  June  23-Aug.  1 

Audio- Visual  Instruction,  Ed  147  (2)  ;  Audio- Visual  Edu- 
cation Seminar,  Ed  257  (2)  F.  Dean  McClusky 

University  of  Redlands,  Redlands  June  16-July  25 

Visual  Education,  189  (2)  .  Fred  J.  Sales 

University  of  Southern  California.  Los  .Angeles  June  13-Aug.  1 
Introduction  to  Audio-Visual  Materials,  Ed  177  (2)  (Required 
of  all  candidates  for  teaching  credentials) 

Doane,  Estes,  Gorow 
Workshop  in  Audio-Visual  Materials,  Ed  177E  (2)  Estes 
Audio- Visual  Materials  in  Modern  Curriculum,  Ed  277  (2) 

Donald  Doane 
Educational  Film  Production ;  Workshop  in  Educational  Film 
Production,  Cinema  175-6  (2  each)  Mr.  Moore 

Motion  Picture  Appreciation,  Cinema  178  (2)  Mr.  Gessner 
Teachers'  Radio  Workshop,  190  (2)  Mr.  Touton 


Whitticr  College.  Whittier  June  16-July  25;  July  23-Aug.  22 
Audio- Visual  and  Radio  Education,  147  (both  terms) 

Robert  Hall 

Colorado 

Colo.  A  &  M  College,  Fort  Collins  June  .13-Tuly  18 

Use  of  Objective  Aids  in  Teaching,  Ed  125  (3  qr. ) 

Mrs.  Coleman 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder  June  16-Tuly  18 

Visual  Aids,  Ed  137  (3  qr. )  Lelia  Trolinger 

University  of  Denver,  Denver  June  16- .Aug.  ?2 

Survey  of  Audio- Visual  Materials,  Ed  235  (5  qr. ) 

Dr.  Kauffman 

Florida 

John  B.  Stetson  University.  DeLand  June  16- Aug.  ?.2 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Audio- Visual  Education,  333  (5  qr.) 

Andrew  Preston 

Indiana 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington  June  18-Aug.  IS 

Survey  of  Audio- Visual  Materials,  Ed  526  (2/^)*;  Utiliza- 
tion of  Audio- Visual  Materials.  Ed.  523  (2^4)*;  Selection  of 
Audio- Visual  Materials,  Ed  624  (2^)  ;  Administration  of 
Audio-Visual  Materials,  Ed  529  (2^);  Production  of  Audio- 
Visual  Materials,  Ed  23  (3)  ;  Administration  of  a  College 
Center  of  Audio- Visual  Materials,  Ed  626  (Zyi)  ;  Seminar  in 
Audio- Visual  Materials,  Ed  724;  Research  in  Audio- Visual 
Materials,  Ed  741  ;  Thesis  in  Audio-Visual  Materials,  Ed  781 
(Cr.  Arr  for  last  3  courses)  Courses  given  by  Staff 

*Aiso  offered   in   Post  Summer   Session,    Aug.    14-30 

Iowa 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines  June  9-Aug.  1 

Visual  Aids,  Ed  208  (3)  Margaret  Black 

Kentucky 

Eastern  Ky.  State  Teachers  College,  Richmond  June  9-July  15 
Audio- Visual  Education,  53  (4  qr.)  Anna  A.  Schnieb 

Morehead  State  Teachers  College,  Morehead  June  4- July  11 
Visual  Aids,  483  (4  qr.)  Mrs.  Hart 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge  July  21-Aug.  8 

Audio-Visual  Education   (3)  Harrison-Michalak-Daniels 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette  June  16-Aug.  15 
Audio- Visual  Education,  Ed  390  (3)  G.  A.  Zernott 

Maine 

University  of  Maine,  Orono  June  30-Aug.  8 

Motion  Pictures  in  Education,  Ed  79s ;  Audio-Visual  Aids  to 
Instruction,  Ed  79As ;  Problems  in  Audio- Visual  Education, 
Ed  79Bs  (2  each)  3  courses  by  Joseph  I.  Hall 

Massachusetts 

Boston  Uni'i'crsity.  Boston  (write  for  dates) 

The  Use  and  Teaching  of  Visual  Aids,  S173  (2)  ;  Visual  Edu- 
cation Management,  S174  (3)  E.  Carleton  Moore 

Michigan 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor  June  23-Aug.  1 
Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education,  B133;  Seminar  in  Audio- 
Visual  Aids,  B233  (2  each)  F.  L.  Lemler 

Minnesota 

State  Teachers  College,  Duluth  June  9-July  18 

.Audio- Visual  Education,  Ed  220  (4  qr. )  M.  I.  Smith 

University  of  Minnesota,  Miimeapolis  June  16-July  25 
Visual   Aids   in   Teaching,   Ed  CI    105    (3)  ;   Coordinating  a 

Visual   Education   Program,   Ed   CI    106  (3)  ;    Problems   in 

Visual  Education  (Cr.  Arr.)  3  courses  by  Paul  R.  Wendt 
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earning 


The  primary  aim  of  all  ma- 
terials produced  by  TEACH- 
ING FILMS,  INC.,  is  to  pro- 
vide a  visual  experience  for 
children  so  that  their  learn- 
ing may  be  quicker,  more 
meaningful,  and  retained  for 
the  maximum  length  of  time. 

Each  iilin  is  planned  to 
treat  a  particular  phase  of  a 
curriculum  area  at  a  definite 
grade  level.  It  is  our  belief 
that  there  is  no  all-purpose 
film.  The  job  to  be  done  must 
be  the  determining  factor  in 
each  Aim's  production.  Al- 
though all  releases  of  TEACH- 
ING FILMS.  INC.  aim  to  meet 
specific  classroom  needs,  each 
film  has  the  nature  of  a  teach- 
ing tool  which  is-  to  be  used 
by   ihe  teacher  as  he  sees  fit. 


^^- 

MOTION  PICTURES  FILMSTRIPS 


MOTION  PICTURES 

•  French  for  Beginners 

The  French  language  is  brought  to  life 
for  your  pupils.  Here  are  everyday  activ- 
ities of  French-speaking  people,  pictured 
in  their  own  environment.  Slowly  paced 
narration — precise  diction — authentic  pro- 
nunciation— make  (his  an  indispensible 
teaching  tool.  High  School  and  College, 
Foreign  Languages.  10  minutes,  black 
and  white. 


•  It's  YOUR  Library 

A  stimulating  film  that  will  encourage 
children  to  use  their  library.  It  gives 
basic  rules  for  library  procedure.  This 
picture  opens  the  door  to  a  new  world, 
rich  in  adventure  and  experience.  Ele- 
mentary Grades,  Social  Studies,  10  min- 
utes,  black   and   white. 


•  Communications  and  Our  Town 

A  comprehensive  and  interesting  presen- 
tation of  the  way  in  which  a  town  is  tied 
together  and  linked  with  other  commun- 
ities through  its  network  of  communica- 
tions. Elementary  Grades,  Social  Studies. 
10  minutes,  black  and  white. 

All  Motion  Pictures — 16mm.,  Sound 


JUIVE   RELEASES 

How  We  Get  Our  Power 

Rhythm  is  Everywhere 

Musical  Instruments:  The  Strings 


V 


k^eacmng  CJilntH,  CJr 


•  History  of  Fire  Series 

Tells  the  story  of  man's  experience  with 
fire  and  its  contribution  to  our  way  of 
life.     Lower  Elementary  Grades. 

How  Man  Mastered  Fire 

Man's  Use  oj  Fire 

•  A  Day  in  the  Past  Series 

The  habits  and  customs  of  people  in  an- 
cient and  medieval  times  are  brought 
vividly  to  life  in  this  series.  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School. 

Growing  Up  in  Ancient  Rome 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Athens 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Egypt 

To  be  released  in  June 

Life  in  Ancient  Rome 
Growing  Up  in  Ancient  Greece 
Growing  Up  in  Ancient  Egypt 

•  Food,  Clothing  and  Shelter 

Series 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  way 
in  which  man  has  fed,  clothed  and  shel- 
tered himself  through  the  ages.  Lower  Ele- 
mentary Grades. 

How  Man  Has  Learned  to  Shelter  Him- 
self 
Man's  Shelter  Today 
Early  Man  and  His  Food 
Our  Food  and  How  We  Get  It 
How  We  Preserve  Our  Food 
How  Man  Learned  to  Make  Cloth 
How  We  Get  Our  Clothes 

•  Hotc  to  Tell  Time 

Teaches  children  the  concept  of  time. 
Lower  Elementary  Grades. 

The  Hour  and  Half-Hour 
(April  release) 

The  Minutes  (May  release) 


nC*      2  West  20th  Street,  New  York  M,  N.Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


Mississippi 

Mississihfi  State  College.  State  College  June  16-July  5 

Visual  Education.  Ag  Ed  963  (3)  Mr.  Armstrong 

University  of  Mississippi.  University  June  3-July  12 

Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use,  28d  (3)  H.  D.  Worthy 

Missouri 

Saint  Louis  University.  St.  Louis  June  .?3-Aug.  1 

Visual  and  Auditory  Aids,  Ed  184a;  Laboratory.  Ed  184b 
(3  each)  Harriet  Bick 

Washington  University.  St.  Louis  June  16-July  23 

Audio-Visual  Instruction.  Ed  SS358  (3)  .Alma  Rogers 

Montana 

Montana  State  University,  Missoula  June  16-July  25 

Use  of  Audio- Visual  Aids.  Ed.  S148  (3  qr.)        Boyd  Baldwin 

Nebraska 

Concordia  Teachers  College,  Seward  June  1-July  11 

Audio- Visual  Education  (2  qr.)  C.  T.  Brandhorst 

State  Teachers  College,  Kearney  June  2-Aug.  1 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education.  Ed  420  (3)         H.  G.  Stout 

New  Hampshire 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham  June  30-Aug.  8 

Audio- Visual  Education  in  Elem.  &  Sec.  Schools.  Ed  63  (3) 

Austin  L.  Olney 
New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair  July  !-Aug.  IS 

Teaching  Aids  Workshop,  Int.  S410  (2)  Paul  J.  Ritter 

State  Teachers  College,  Newark  July  2-Aug.  13 

Visual  Education.  Ed  303   (2)  John  De  Beer 

State  Teachers  College,  Hillwood  Lakes.  Trenton  5 

Audio- Visual  and  Non-Book  Materials.  LS  301   (3) 

Edward   T.   Schofield 
New  Mexico 

A'^.  M.  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas  June  2-Aug.  IS 

Audio- Visual  Education  (3  qr.)  Urban  H.  Fleege 

Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Business  Ed  (3  qr.)       E.  Dana  Gibson 

University  of  Neiv  Mexico,  Albuquerque  June  9-Aug.  6 

Use  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Teaching,  110s  (2)       J.  T.  Reid 

New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York  July  7-Aug.  IS 

Audio- Visual  Materials  and  Methods  of  Use,  Ed  217A  (2  or 
3  points)  ;  Administering  the  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Materials, 
Ed  229AV   (3)         '  M.  R.  Brunstetter-Paul  Witt 

Laboratory  Course  in  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  Ed  217Ax 
(2  or  3)  ;  Advanced  Study  for  Specialists  in  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  Ed  317A  Instructors  to  be  announced 

Radio  in  the  Classroom,  Ed  217D ;  Preparation  and  Produc- 
tion of  Educational  Radio  Programs,  Ed  21 7R  (2  or  3 
points  each)  Elizabeth  Marshall 

Nexv   York   University  June  30-July  18 

Selection  and  Use  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Aids   (4  points)  ; 

Irene  Cypher 
The  Motion  Picture  as  a  Medium  of  Communication  (2  points) 

Irene   F.    Cypher-Anderson 
Radio  and  the  Social  Agencies  (2  points)  Robert  Heller 

Visual  Aids  in  Retail  Training  (2  courses,  2  each) 

Harry   Q.   Packer 

St.  Bonaventiire  College,  St.  Bonaventure  July  7-Aug.  9 

Audio- Visual  Instruction,  S434  (3)       Rev.  Cornelius  Welch 

State    Teachers    College.    Oneonta 
Audio- Visual  Education   (2) 

Slate   Teachers   College.   Plattsburg 
Audio-Visual  Aids,  Ed  317  (3) 

State  Teachers  College,  Potsdam 
Teaching  Resources   Workshop    (2) 

University  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo 


June    30-Aug.    8 

Franklin  Mathewson 

June   30-Aug.   8 

Charles  T.  Smith 

June  30-Aug.  8 

T.   Barrington 

June  30-.Aug.  9 


Audio- Visual  Methods  in  Teaching,  SE  47S  (2)  Alan  B.  Nicol 

North  Carolina 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville  July  14-Aug.  2.2 

Visual  Aids  in  Education,  Ed  420  (3  qr.)  L.  W.  Hannen 

West  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee  June  16-July  19 

Audio- Visual  Education  (3  qr.)  C.  D.  Killian 


Women's  College.  Univ.  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill  June  9-20 

Visual  .Aids  Worksop  (2)  Harry  Q,  Packer 

North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  College.  Minot 
.Audio- Visual  Education   (4  qr.) 


Ohio 

.\lianii  University,  O.xford 
Audio-Visual  Aids.  Ed  517  (3) 

Oklaho:T.a 

Oklahoma  A  &  .1/  College,  S'.illwater 

Elementary   Photograpliy.   i03 ;   Advanced 

(3  qr.  each) 

Special    Visual    .Aids    Course.    430    (1-4); 

(Workshop  techniques,  1-6) 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 

Audio- Visual  Aids.  Sec.  Ed  209.  410.  411 


June  9- Aug.  1 
E.  R.   Manning 

June  16-July  25 
J.  S.  Richardson 


R.  W.  Fulton-G.  D 
Oregon 

Eastern  Oregon  College,  La  Grande 


June  l-.Aug.  1 
Photography.   313 
H-sl-ill  '"riitt 
Problem    Course 
J.  C.  Fitzgerald 
June  S-July  31 
(2  each) 
Holstine-Thurman  White 


Tune  11-July  17; 

July  29-Aug.  22 

Audio-Visual  Aids.  Ed  435  (3  qr.  each  term)       R.  E.  Badgley 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis  June  17- July  25 

Construction  &  Use  of  Visual  -Aids,  Ed  431  ;  Organization  & 

Supervision  of  Visual  Instruction,  Ed  531s   (3  qr.  each) 

George  Eby 
Second  Session  July  26-Aug.  29 

Cinematography.   Ed  S32s ;   Correlation  of  Radio  Recordings 
with  Visual  Education.  Ed  S33s   )3  qr.  each)       George  Eby 
Williamette  University,  Salem  June  23-Aug.  30 

Audio- Vi-ual  Aids   in   Education    (3)  Robert   E.    Lantz 

Pennsylvania 

Albright  College.  Reading  June  9-July  18 

Visual  &  Other  Sensory  Aids  in  Teaching  (3)       V.  C.  Zener 

Bucknell   University.   Lewisburg  June  23-Aug.    1 

Visual  Education,  Ed  258  (2  or  3)  Roy  Tanker 

College  Misericordia,  Dallas  June  23-Aug.  4 

Visual  Aids  &  Sensory  Teclniiqu.:s   (3)  Sister  M.  Eloise 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle  July  31-Sept.  12 

Visual  &  Sensory  Techniques.  51S    (1)  B.  James 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City  June  16-.Aug.  15 

Visual   Education    (3)  (Instructor   not  announced) 

Maryzi'ood  College,  Scranton 

Audio-Visual  .Aids   (2);  Radio   (1)  Sister  M.  Sylvia 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College  June  10-Aug.  9 

Problems   in  Visual   and   Other   Sensory   .Aids  in   Education, 


to 


Ed  487a  (3)   (June  10-27) 

Visual   and   Other   Sensory   .Aids 

(June  30-Aug.  9) 
State  Teachers  College.  Clarion 

Visual  Education   (1) 
State  Teachers  College.  Indiana 

Visual  Education   (2)   Both  Terms 
State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield 

Visual  Education   (2) 
.S"/(i^'  'Teacliers  College,  Millersville 


Visual  Education    (1) 
Visual  Education   (1) 
Temple  Ihiivcrsity,  Philadelphia 
.Audio-Visual  Ed  I  (13.Ss)  and  II  (136s) 


University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
Visual   Education.   141    (2) 
Problems  in  .Administration  of 

(2) 


.A.  W.  Vander  Meer 

Education,   Ed  424    (3) 

A.  W.  Vander  Meer 

June  23-.Aug.  1 

James  Kassel 

June  2-27; 

July    14-Aug.    22 

Wilber  Emmert 

June  2-Aug.  23 

Cyril  L.  Stout 

July  14-.Aug.  22  and 

June  2-July  12 

Raymond  Hovis 

M.  E.  Stine 

June  30-Aug.  8 

;ections  (2  each) 

Blair  Daniels 

June  18-July  2-: 

Olander-Potter 

an  .A-V  -Aids   Program,   142 

H.   T.  Olander 


South  Carolina 

.lllcn    University,   Columbia  June  9-.Aug".    1(> 

Audio- Visual   Methods   in   Teaching    (3)    Both   summer  ses- 
sions W.  E.  Johnson-G.  E.  Nelson 


Tennessee 


jcorge  Peabody  College,  Nashville 
Workshop  in  Visual  Education  (8 


qr.) 


June  9-July  l(i 
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Now  Available  for  Your  Community! 

CHILDREN 

of 

RUSSIA 

o 
Julien  Bryan  Production 


A  Class  in  a   Soviet  Union  School 


This  13  minute,  black  and  white,  16mm  sound  m  Jvie  (showing  how  Russian  children  go  to  school, 
garden,  play,  parade,  visit  museums  and  art  galleries,  and  live  in  summer  Pioneer  camps)  is 
NOW  AVAILABLE.  For  rental  at  a  nominal  fee  consult  your  Film  Rental  Library.  For  purchase 
write  us  for  a  list  of  dealers  in  vour  area. 


1600 
S 


Write   today   for  a   free   descriptive   pamphlet   of   the   complete   list   of 
JULIEN  BRYAN  PRODUCTIONS  ON  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND  now  availabls. 

uifeToor^  International  Film  Foundation  Inc. 


New  York   19, 
New  York 


Texas 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene  July  21-Aug.  29 

Methods  in  Audio- Visual  Education,  364  (3)     G.  C.  Morlaii 

Sam  Houston   Teachers  College,  Huntsville         June  2-July   12 

.Administration  of  Visual   Education    (3)  Mrs.  Oliver 

Workshop  in  Visual  Education   (3) 

Mrs.   Oliver-Dr.   Montgomery 
Soiilh'arst    Texas   Teaehers  College,  San   Marcos 

July    14-Aug.   22 
.\udio-Visual  .Aids  to  Instruction  (3  qr.)        Ruby  Henderson 
Stef'hen  /•'.  Austin  State  Teachers  College,  Nacogdoches 

June  4-July  16;  July  IS-.Aug.  23 
X'isual  .Aids,  39();  Production  of  Visual  .Aids,  405  (3  each) 

A.  L.  Long 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon     June  10- .Aug.  17 

.Audio-Visual  Education,  r-;d  422  (3)       Noble  B.  .Armstronj? 

Utah 

Hrighani    Young  I'niversity,  Provo 
-Audio-Visual  Education  (3  qr. ) 


July  21-Aug.  20 
Religious  .Audio- 
Paul  Wright 
June  23-Aug.  1 


July  21-Aug.  .^2 
Clarence  Tyndall 


Vermont 

Unii'crsily  of  Vermont,  Burlinglon  July  7-.Aug.   LS 

-Audio-Visual  Aids  (3  qr. )       Harry  Patterson- Howard  Eldrcd 

Virginia 

Madison  College.  Harrisonburg  June  16-July  19;  July  19- .Aug.  22 
.Audio-Visual  -Materials.  (3  qr.  per  term)  Feme  Hoover 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg  June  23-.Aug.  22 

.Audio-Visual  .Aids  to  Instruction,   Ed   180   (3) 

.S.  .A.  Madden 

( 'ni7'ersily  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 
-Auditory  and  Visual  Materials  (2) 


Aug.  11-23 
-Ale.x  Rorer-Edgar  Dale 


Washington 

Seattle  Pacific  College,  Seattle 

-Audio- Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,  Ed  133b 

Visual  Aids,  Rel.  133b  (2^  qr.  each) 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman 

.Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education,  Ed  S161b  (2  or  3)  ;  Seminar 

in  Instructional  .Aids,  Ed  S248   (2-4) 

W.  G.  Gnaedinger  and  others 

I'niversity  of  Washington,  Seattle  June  23-July  23 

-Auditory  and  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching,  Ed  145Sa  (2^  qr.) 

Alice  H.  Hayden 
Visual  -Aids  for  Vocational  FCducation,  Ed  128Vb  (3  qr.) 
(Special  co\irse  July  24- .Aug.  7)  H.  N.  Miller 

West  Virginia 

Marshall  College,  Huntingdon  June  21-July  8 

Workshop  in  -Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education  (2) 

Emory  Rexroad 

W.  Va.  Institute  of  Technology.  Montgomery        June  2-July  5 

.Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education   (2)  Lavada  Ratliff 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown  June  4-.Aug.  22 

-Audio- Visual  Instruction,  221    (2)   Both  terms 

Abel   S.   DeWitt 
Cinematography,  251   (2)   (July  16- .Aug.  22)  H.  B.  .Allen 

Wisconsin 

I  nivcrsity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  June  20- .Aug.  15 

Methods  in  Visual  Instruction,  Ed  165  {2-i)  ;  N'isual  Educa- 
tion Seminar,  Ed  265  (2) 
Classroom  Use  of  Radio,  Ed  163  (2) 
Local  Production  of  .Audio-Visual  Materials 


W. 


.A.  Wittich 
Mr.  Engel 
Ed  166  (2-i) 

Schuller 


Washinston,  D.  C. 

Catholic  University  of  America  June  30-.Aug.  9 

Visual  .Aids  in  Education,  Ed  S599a  (2) 

Ellis   Haworth-Sheehan 

.Audio- Visual  .Aids,  Ed  S599b  (2)  Sister  Theresa 


Wyoming 

Uni'L'crsity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie  June  23-July  25 

.Audio-Visual  Workshop,  Ed  656  (3  <ir. )  Mr.  Mathews 

^Additional  listir.gs  ',cill  af'l^ear  in  June) 
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Educational  Screen 


for 

CHILDREN 


CLASSROOM  TESTED 


CURRICUiy^  CORRELATED 

TO  minute  16mm  Sound  and  Color 

ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
FOR  STUDENT  GROWTH 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 


"Pudge" — the  story 

of  a  dog 

"Spic  and  Span" 


"Dining  Together" 
"Playing  Togeiher" 


CHILDR[NMPRODUaiON5 


PALO  ALTO-CALin 


'PO- BOX  1313 


.   .   .  AND    LIGHT    WEIGHT,    TOO 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

>»^FILMJITIC 

Slide  and  Film  Strlpj 

PROJECTOR    I 


^^^yu^B 


•  Easily  Adjustable  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 

•  Motor-Driven  Forced  Air  Cooled        •  Instant  Framing 

•  No  Rewinding  Necessary  •  Manumatic  Slide  Carrier 

•  Anostigmat  Projection  Lens  •  Professional  Efficiency 

•  Smooth,  Sharp  Focusing  •  Rugged— Stable— Portable 

The  GoldE  Filmatic  enables  you  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  all  three  types  of  still  projection  material.  Can  be  changed 
from  film  to  slide  showing  in  a  jiffy!  Permits  use  of  300  as  well 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamp  for  more  brilliant  projection  .  .  .  yet 
safeguards  precious  slides  or  film  against  heat  damage.  Cooler 
handling.  Complete  with  carrying  case. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Company 

1216-J  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 


News  a 


New  England  Convention — May  24 

Oil  May  24  at  the  School  of  Education,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, the  Massachusetts  Teaching  Aids  .Society,  De- 
partment of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  cooperation  with  Boston 
University,  Harvard  University,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  are  holding  the  15th  annual 
New  England  Convention  in  Audio-V^isual  Education. 

Discussions  will  be  held  on  the  following  topics : 
( 1 )  "Standards  and  Trends  in  Production  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  Materials  and  Equipment";  (2) 
"Standards  and  Trends  in  the  Administration  of  Audio- 
\'isual  Education  Programs";  (3)  "Standards  and 
Trends  in  the  Utilization." 

Godbey  Elected  President,  Kentucky  SVI 

Gordon  C.  Godbey,  assistant  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  Extension  Department,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Society  for  Visual  Instruc- 
tion for  the  coming  year  at  the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  Kentucky  Education  Association.  Tandy  Che- 
nault  of  Maysville  High  School,  Maysville,  Ky.,  was 
chosen  as  vice  president  of  the  society. 

Announcing  plans  for  reorganization  during  the  com- 
ing year,  Mr.  Godbey  also  revealed  that  plans  for  an 
extensive  membership  drive  are  being  arranged.  A 
utilization  program  was  presented  by  the  Louisville 
classroom  teachers  during  the  three-day  meet. 

Mr.  Godbey,  a  native  of  Troy,  Ky.,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in 
.1941.  Before  joining  the  University  administrative 
staff  he  held  the  position  of  manager  of  the  D.  T. 
Davis  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  served  as  principal  of 
Lee  County  Lligh  School,  Beattyville,  Ky.,  and  headed 
the  Audio-Visual  Branch,  Training  Division  of  the 
Lexington  Signal  Depot. 

Illinois  Educator  Appointed  to  MPA  Staff 

Appointment  of  J.  Stanley  Mcintosh,  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  as  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Services  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
v/as  announced  by  Eric  Johnston,  Association  president. 
The  Department  is  headed  by  Roger  Albright. 

Mr,  Mcintosh  will  assist  on  projects  being  carried 
out  by  the  Association  in  cooj)eration  with  educators 
to  help  develop  the  maximum  educational  usefulness 
of  the  motion  picture,  particularly  as  a  teaching  tool 
in  classrooms.  He  was  trained  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  has  served  as  a  school  principal  in  Evans- 
ton.  Illinois,  as  assistant  superintendent  of  Cook 
County  Schools,  and  on  the  summer  faculty  of  North- 
western University  and  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Association,  he  was  with  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films  in  Chicago  as  associate  in 
research  and  production  of  educational  motion  pictures. 
He  assisted  in  making  Encyclopaedia's  recent  release, 
Atomic  Energy. 
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Chicago  Film  Festival — June  2  to  6 

The  Film  Council  of  America,  in  cooperation  with 
various  civic  organizations  using  nonfiction  films,  is 
sponsoring  a  Spring  Film  Festival  in  Chicago,  June  2 
to  7  at  84  East  Randolph  Street.  The  purpose  of  the 
Festival  is  to  acquaint  civic  leaders,  teachers,  audio- 
visual directors,  and  others  with  the  variety  of  non- 
fictional  material  availahle  in  16mm  films.  A  different 
area  of  learning  will  be  covered  each  day,  and  the 
program  will  he  repeated  twice  in  the  afternoon  and 
twice  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  June  2,  a  group  of  films  in  the  Fine 
Arts  will  be  screened ;  on  Tuesday,  films  in  the  Social 
Sciences  involving  inter-group  relationships ;  on  Wed- 
nesday, films  in  the  Natural  Sciences ;  on  Thursday, 
world  geography;  and  on  Friday,  languages  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  French  and  Spanish.  The  newly 
formed  French  Film  Society  and  the  Chicago  Scien- 
tific Film  Society  have  assi.sted  in  .selecting  films  re- 
lated to  their  respective  fields.  Persons  desiring  de- 
tails of  the  festival  program  may  write  to  W'esley 
Greene,  Chairman,  Fe.stival  Committee,  84  East  Ran- 
dolph St.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Illinois  State  Library  Adds 
Stereoscopic  Photos 

The  Art  Department  of  tlie  Illinois  Stale  Library 
has  added  three-dimensional  color  photographs  and 
modern  stereoscopes  for  viewing  them  to  its  loan  serv- 
ices. Schools,  churches,  and  community  groups  as 
well  as  individuals  in  the  State  are  invited  to  make  use 
of  this  service. 

Audio-Visual  Awards  to  Schools 

Dr.  John  E.  Dugan,  President  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association's  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers, 
has  announced  that  the  Department  will  present  Audio- 
Visual  .Awards  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  19-17- 
48  to  schools  and  colleges  doing  outstanding  work"  in 
audio-visual  education. 

"Pilot"  schools  in  a  series  of  states  from  coast  to 
coast  are  being  selected  to  compete  for  the  awards.  To 
(iualify,  schools  and  colleges  must  have  a  majority  of 
teachers  at  all  grade  levels  making  curricular  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  of  various  types.  After  the  year 
1947-48,  institutions  receiving  awards  will  serve  as 
demonstration  centers  for  the  advancement  of  audio- 
visual methods  in  teaching. 

In  addition  to  receiving  "glory"  in  the  form  of 
'"Oscars,"  winning  schools  will  be  eligible  for  awards 
of  new  equipment  and  materials,  including  projectors, 
screens,  films,  etc. 

The  project  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  William 
I.ewin  of  Wcequahic  High  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Department's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Application  forms  for  participation  in  the  awards 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Dr.  Lewin. 


ftn  At£ectm^... 


HOLMES- 


Sound-on-Film  PROJECTORS 

1)  Brilliant,  flawless  film  proiection. 

2)  Distinct,  bell-like  sound  reproduction. 

3)  Smooth,  silent  ball-bearing  mechanism. 

4)  Large   10-tooth  sprockets  on  16mm  ma- 
chine. 

5)  Quick  and  simple  threading. 

6)  Long     life  —  negligible     operating     and 
maintenance  cost. 


O  L  M  E  S 

PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

Mofiu/acfurers    of    T6mfn    ond    35mm    %oun6-on-f\\m 
Projecfors  for  over  25  years  fo  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  ST.  CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 
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Educational  Screen 


For  Churches,  Schools,  Clubs 


WE  are  proud  to  offer  for  general  dislribution 
Marie-Lou=se  and  The  Forgotten  Village  as 

exclusive  distributors  for  Arthur  Mayer  and  Joseph 
Burstyn,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  For  other  outstand- 
ing cultural  and  religious  films  see  the  new  96- 
page  RPA  catalog,  free  to  film  libraries  and  dealers. 


MARIE- 
LOUISE 


THE 

FORGOTTEN 

VILLAGE 


THE  WAY  OF 
PEACE 


HEART    OF 
INDIA 


The  1945  Academy  Award  winning  Swiss  film 
praised  by  New  York  critics  as  one  of  the 
be'-t  films  about  children  in  recent  years. 
Beautiful   photography:    heartwarming  story. 

Beautiful  documentary  film  with  moving 
story  of  life  in  a  remote  Mexican  village 
made  by  John  Steinbeck.  The  hi^h  adventure 
of  a  boy's  struggle  ae-ainst  ancient  super- 
stition in  the  cause  of  modern  medical  science. 

O^her  Important  h'ew  Releases: 

Awe-inspiring  color  film  presenting  Christi- 
anity's defense  ag-ainst  the  Atom  Bamb. 
Available  on  contract  basis. 

Fxcept'onal  color  film  good  for  mission 
ftudies    and    forums    on    social    problems. 


Two  new  British  Information  Services  films : 
HISTORIC  ST.  PAUL'S  . . .  SHRINK  OF  A  NATION 

For  religious  and  cultural  films,  write  the  specialists  in  the  field 

The  Religious  Film  Association,  Inc. 

Department  E, 
45  Astor  Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


For 

PERFECT 

SOUND 

PROJECTION 

Wt  the  New 

Victor  16mm. 

Sound  Projector 

Easy  to  set  up  and  oper- 
ate. Equipped  with  man> 
new     operating     features. 

Film  library  of  over  2,000 
subjects  available  for 
rental. 


Send  for  Latest  Catalogue 


,      Ruy  Swank,  Pres. 

IWANK  MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 


«14  N    Skinber  Blvd. 
ST      LOUIS    5.    MO 


FOR  SCHOOLS  A1\D  CHURCHES 

leitlM  Sound  Films 

Big'  and  Varied  Selections  of 

Educational.  Religious,  and  Entertainment 

Snbject.s 

Also 

The  Latest  1 6MIH  Projectors.  Screens, 

Darkeniiig  Shades — All  Visual  Aid 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

SOlJTHERI\  VISUAL  FILMS 


686-9  Shrine   Building 


Tel.  8-4870 


Memphis,   Tennessee 


Tri-State  Audio-Visual  Conference 

A  particularly  successful  audio-visual  conference  v.as 
held  recently  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Evansville  College  and  Public  Schools,  Ii> 
diana   University,   and   Vanderlnirgh   County    Schooh. 

Miss  Margaret  Hudson,  Director  of  Audio-Visual 
Education,  Richmond  (Va.)  Public  Schools  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  audio-visual  instructional  mate- 
rials and,  with  appropriate  illustrative  anecdotes,  en- 
couraged the  teachers  to  make  wider  use  of  these  mate- 
rials. She  also  indicated  the  value  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials in  caring  for  individual  differences  commonly 
found  in   the  classroom. 

Dennis  Williams,  Director  of  Distribution  for  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films,  discussed  the  type  of  edu- 
cation which  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
"one  world."  and  by  reference  to  teaching  situations, 
he  indicated  the  role  that  these  materials  could  play 
in  enriching  the  curriculum. 

Wesley  Greene,  International  Film  Bureau,  John  L. 
Hamilton,  British  Information  Services,  and  Carl  F. 
Mahnke,  Vocational  Guidance  Films,  discussed  plans 
for  film  production  and  showed  a  number  of  recently 
released  films.  Miss  Ann  Hyer,  .\udio- Visual  Center, 
Indiana  University,  demonstrated  with  a  6th  grade 
class  the  use  of  the  sound  motion  picture,  IVhat  Makes 
Rain.  Demonstrations  of  the  use  of  opaque  projectors, 
wire  recorders,  filmstrips.  lantern  slides,  graphic  mate- 
rials, and  the  micro-projector  were  carried  out  on  the 
second  day  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Larson,  Director  Audio-Visual  Center, 
Indiana  University,  spoke  on  "The  Role  of  the  Film  in 
Adult  Education."  Religious  education  by  means  o*^ 
audio-visual  materials  was  covered  by  a  panel  which 
included  Carolyn  Guss,  Associate  in  Selection,  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  chairman ;  Armin 
Uimper,  Director  of  Religious  Education,  St.  Lucas 
Church ;  Sam  Medlicott,  Director  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. :  H. 
C.  Paulson,  E.Kecutive  Secretary  of  Boy  Scouts :  Freda 
Peters,  Executive  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  Kenneth  B.  Thur- 
ston, Supervisor  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  Univer- 
sity School ;  R.  Dale  Tennison,  Cynthiana  High 
School ;  and  Charles  W.  Tyrrell,  Director  of  Religious 
Education,   First   Presbyterian   Church. 

Films  and  Recordings  on  Your  Library  Card 

Books  and  magazines  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary have  some  new  allies.  Recordings,  films,  film- 
strips,  and  standard  2"  x  2"  slides  are  supplementing  the 
traditional  book  and  are  being  loaned  like  the  book, 
without  charge  on  a  library  card.  The  library's  collec- 
tion includes  such  classic  documentary  films  as  The 
City  and  The  River.  Projectors  for  showing  the  slides 
are  available  from  the  library  on  payment  of  a  small 
rental  fee. 

New  Hampshire  Audio-Visual  Meeting 

Last  month  a  150  educators  and  teachers  of  New 
Hampshire  met  to  hear  Dr.  Abraham  Krasker,  Boston 
University  speak  on  "The  Values  and  Uses  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids" ;  to  see  Miss  Isabelle  Dionne  demonstrate 
handmade  lantern  slides :  and  to  listen  to  Dr.  lidgar 
Fuller.   State  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  Llovd 
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RADIANT  Screens  x^ 
make  all  pictures 
look  better . . . ! 


Project  your  motion  pictures  and  slides  on  a  screen  which  makes  them 
fairly  "POP  OUT"  into  the  room  with  you.  Thrill  to  sharper,  clearer 
^^  black-and-white  pictures . . .  richer,  more  vivid  color  shots.  Such  per- 
ils formance  is  the  result  of  the  Radiant  "Hy-Flect"  Screen  surface... 
^  thousands  of  tiny  glass  beads  set  in  the  snow-white  plastic  screen 
^  surface— glass  beads  that  reflect  light,  never  absorb  it.  You  get  this 
"       in  New  1947  Radiant  Screens... 

M       i^icea  all  these  Wonderful 

M  1.  Automatic  leg  Opening  (Pat 
"  Pending) 

H  2.  Screen  Leveller  (Pat.  Pending) 

^  3.  Shakeproof  Safety  Catch 


4.  Feather  Touch  Adjusting  Handle 
(U.S.  Patent) 

5.  Double-Action  Auto-Lock  (Pat 
Pending) 


Exclusive  New  Features 

8.  Built-in  Shock  Absorbers  (Pit.  Pigdiv) 

7.  Automatic  Leg-Lock 

8.  Rubber-Ball  Tripod  Feet 

9.  Triangular  Steel  Tube  Construction 

1 0.  Automatic  Leg  Adjustment 

11.  Finger  Grip  Carrying  Handle 

12.  Streamlined  Design  and  Duo-color 
Scheme 


Send  for  FRiE  Screen  Guide 

"Secrets  of  Good  Proiection,"a 
32-page  booklet,  gives  proper 
screen  sizes,  correct  projec- 
tion lenses,  tips  for  improv- 
ine  projection  and  many 
otner  valuable  facts. 
Mailcouponforyour 
FREE  copy. 


The  Radiant  "DL"  here  illus- 
trated is  portable,  sturdy,  com- 
pact, easily  set  up,  quickly 
adjustable.  The  Radiant  line  in- 
cludes Walt,  Ceiling  and  Table 
Models  in  sizes  22'x  30'  to  20 
feet  by  20  feet  and  larger. 


All  pictures  look  better. . .  when  projected  on  the  new,  brilliant, 
instantly  adjustable  i^^y  Radiant  Screens. 

\\\  V  i    //// 

RADIANT 

UTTER     JCRMMS     fO«     IITTIR     PROJICTIOM 

r.^  ^/   /     I     \   \   W  . 

^^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


■K„:.on,«o«-.oC«rln,C.r^-';;';3. 
"»S.T-^-"^«;f  ..Secrets. 


III. 


Address- 
aty- 


_Zone- 


Youiifj.  President  of  Keene  State  Teachers  College ; 
and  Dr.  Howard  Jones.  President  of  Plymouth  State 
Teachers  College.  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  the  Plymouth 
Teachers  College  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  science 
film. 

Safety  Education 

Only  36  credit  courses  in  safety  education  are  to  be 
given  this  summer,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Higher  Education  Safety  Committee  in  Safety 
Education.  In  spite  of  the  increased  interest  in  safety, 
this  record  is  jworer  than  the  1946  record,  when  35 
institutions  reported  44  credit  courses.  In  1941,  the 
last  pre-war  year,  82  institutions  offered  such  courses". 
The  field  of  "safety"  is  one  in  which  visual  materials 
play  an  especially  important  role  with  many  motion 
pictures  and  filmstrips  available. 

Chart  and  Graph  Service 

Ohio  State  University  has  a  unique  service  for  the 
benefit  of  its  professors :  a  chart-and-graph  picture 
service  which  delivers  painted  or  drawn  illustrative 
material  for  use  in  classroom  discussions  on  difificult 
or  abstract  areas  of  knowledge.  The  service  is  manned 
by  a  full-time  staff  artist,  part-time  student  artists,  and 
a  professor's  wife.  The  service  is  administered  by  the 
university's  audio-visual  materials  committee  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Edgar  Dale  and  Dr.  Norman  W'oelfel, 
Rureau  of  Educational  Research. 


Montana  Conference 

A  special  Audio-Visual  Aids  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Montana,  Billings  on  July  10, 
11,  and  12.  Dr.  Melvin  Brodshaug,  Vice-president  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  Harry  K.  Norton,  State 
Supervisor  of  Visual  Aids  for  Montana  will  speak. 
Fauipiiient  manufacturers  will  hold  exhibits. 

"Motivation"  and  "Participation" 

{Concluded  from  page  274) 

existing  film  material.  With  film  scripts  specifically 
designed  to  permit  integration  of  these  devices  with 
the  factual  presentation,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  de- 
vices would  contribute  appreciably  more  than  was 
shown  in  the  present  instance. 

B.  Implications  jar  Users  of  Existing  Educational 
Films. 

The  results  of  the  study — particularly  those  bearing 
on  the  effectiveness  of  participation  questions — suggest 
that  teachers  may  use  existing  teaching  films  to  greater 
advantage  by  interspersing  such  questions  between  sec- 
tions of  a  film.  The  results  obtained  with  the  additional 
group  to  whom  the  film  was  shown  twice  also  help 
to  document  the  advantage  that  can  be  produced  by  the 
frequently  used  practice  of  showing  a  film  more  than 
once.  However,  the  way  in  which  this  may  most 
effectively  be  done  remains  a  problem  for  further  in- 
vestigation, particularly  since  in  the  present  study  the 
double  .showing  of  the  factual  material  alone  was 
found  to  be  no  more  effective  than  a  single  showing 
supplemented  by  the  participation  questions. 
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Educational  Screen 


3  Filmstrips  on  Christian 

Courtship  and  Marriage 


Here  is  helpful  guidance  for 
young  people  in  an  important 
area  of  living.  Visualized  with 
photographs  and  drawings.  Gay, 
humorous  scripts  from  a  whole- 
some. Christian  point  of  view. 
Non-denominational. 

BOY  MEETS  GIRL 
BOY  DATES  GIRL 

(Title    registered    U.    S.    Patent 
Office   by  Scholastic  Magacines) 

BOY  MARRIES  GIRL 

Each  film,  40  frames  and  script, 
$2.50 

Order  from  your  visual  aids 
dealer 


5622  ENRIGHT  AVE..   ST.   LOUIS  12,   MO. 


35MM.     SCIENCE    SLIDE    FILMS 

MADE  BY  TEACHERS  FOR  TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL  SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive   Literature   Sent   on    Request 

VISUAL    SCIENCES,        e99e       Suffern,  New  York 


16mm  Sound  Films 
Features  and  shorts 

Send  for  Free  Copy 
Summer  —  Fall 

Educationals 

Edition 

March  of  Time 

1947 

Music  Appreciation 
Cartoons,  etc. 

Catalog 
Rental  Film 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 

P.O.  Box  1597 
Wichita    1,    Kansas 

(Dept.  of  Lawrence  Camera  Shop) 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER      SLIDES 

Ise  Radio-Mats — Regular  Size   3'A**x4" 
or  the  NEW  DUPLEX  2"j2" 

on   Bale  by  Theatre  Supply  Dealers 
Write  for  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MATSUDECO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  V 

222  Oakridge  Blvd.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


Sound     Programs 

—$4.00— 

New  prints  . .  .  Large  Selection 

BRONXVILLE  FILM  CENTER 


34  Palmer  Ave. 
PROJECTORS 


Free  Cataiog 
EQUIPMENT 


Bronxville,     N.  Y. 
ACCESSORIES 


YOU 
ARE 


MISSING  PLENTY 


IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  OUR 


8-1 6inm  SILENT 
end  16min  SOUND 


CATALOGS 


Chock   Full    of    Film    Sub/ects    You    Need 


WE  CARRY  A 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

MOTION   PICTURE 

EpUIPMENT 


FOR 
SHOWING,  TAKING 
AND  LABORATORY. 
TRADES  ACCEPTED 


MOGULL'S 


64    W.    48th    St. 
NEW  YORK.    N.Y. 


WANTED — Stimulation  and  Coordination 

(Concluded  from  page  264) 

let  this  take  the  place  of  the  special  committees  in  the 
school.  The  solution  is  more  than  bringing  a  visual 
expert  to  the  school  and  having  him  talk  and  demon- 
strate. There  is  need  for  a  continual  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  this  can  best  be  developed 
when  certain  teachers  are  responsible  for  keeping  their 
colleagues  active. 

The  Bulletin  Board 

The  possibilities  are  many  and  varied  for  each  of  the 
proposed  committees.  A  little  planning  and  organiza- 
tion could  do  wonders  with  the  typical  school  bulletin 
board.  Very  few  teachers  are  aware  of  the  several 
simple  techniques  that  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  black- 
board illustrations.  Little  has  been  done,  generally 
speaking,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  local  merchants  in  obtain- 
ing educational  displays  of  materials,  processes,  and 
products.  Most  teachers  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  simple  methods  that  can  be  used  to  make  enlarged 
and    colorful    charts. 

These  are  merely  typical  avenues  open  to  the  indi- 
vidual committees.  A  host  of  others  could  be  added.  To 
be  sure  each  of  the  above  technic|ues  or  possibilities  has 
been  described  in  some  textbook  or  article  at  some  time. 
They  are  not  new.  They  are  merely  waiting  to  be 
demonstrated  and  used. 

It  .should  be  repeated  that  even  more  important  than 
the  physical  aids  is  the  use  to  which  they  are  put.  This 
would  be  a  major  function  of  each  committee  aided  by 
the  principal  in  his  supervisory  and  coordinating  ca- 
pacity. With  proper  stimulation  and  direction,  healthy 
competition  could  be  engendered  within  the  faculty — 
not  to  make  bigger  and  gaudier  materials  but  to  make 
learning  easier  and  more  effective.  What  could  be  a 
better  objective  for  a  school  system?  What  is  a  better 
means  for  getting  a  group  of  teachers  doing  something 
about  the  improvement  of  instruction? 

One  final  suggestion  seems  necessary  to  insure  the 
success  of  such  an  approach.  Perhaps  it  should  have 
been  mentioned  at  the  outset  since  it  is  primary. 
Learning  requires  activity.  We  learn  to  do  so  by  do- 
ing. Though  this  may  appear  trite,  it  is  in  large  part 
the  secret,  if  there  is  a  secret.  The  committees  must 
experiment ;  they  must  try  different  things ;  they  must 
actually  enlarge  the  drawings,  or  arrange  the  bulletin 
boards  or  show  the  motion  pictures,  or  make  the  mod- 
els. Then  they  must  be  held  to  account  for  their  ac- 
tivities. They  must  keep  the  other  teachers  informed. 
They  must  help  all  who  require  assistance.  Thev 
must  be  encouraged.  Perhaps  one  afternoon  and 
evening  each  month  could  find  all  of  the  teachers  in 
the  shop,  art  room,  science  lab,  or  regular  classroom, 
making,  reviewing,  or  discussing  instructional  aids. 
It   would   be   informal.      It  would   be   interesting. 

These  paragraphs  have  contained  the  outline  of  one 
approach.  Other  methods  might  be  equally  successful. 
The  formula  will  apply  in  varying  situations.  The 
salient  point  is  to  bring  all  of  the  teachers  into  the 
picture.  This  requires  stimulation  followed  by  coordi- 
nation. 'S'ou  in  audio-visual  education  must  get  to  the 
principals,  who  must  get  to  the  teachers,  who  must 
get  the  job  done. 
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A  Professional  Study  in 
Audio-Visual  Education 

(Concluded  from  pane  253) 

I'nit  YII.  Projection   Apparatus   for   Motion   Pictures. 

The  outcome  of  this  unit  is  to  make  tlie  student  profi- 
cient in  the  selection,  care,  and  operation  of  the  16mm 
motion  picture  projector.  The  student  is  required,  under 
supervision  of  the  instructor,  to  project  selected  films  for 
preview  by  the  class.  The  proper  care  and  storage  of 
films  are  also  emphasized. 
Unit   VIII.   Evaluating  Projected   Materials. 

The  enumeration  of  criteria  for  evaluating  educational 
motion  picture  films,  lantern  slides  and  filmstrips  is  the 
objective  for  this  important  unit.  Further  study  of  their 
proper  use  as  aids  in  teaching  is  made.  A  large  number 
of  motion  pictures  selected  by  the  members  of  the  class 
are  previewed.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
teaching  unit  in  which  the  various  visual  materials  studied 
so  far  are  utilized  helpfully. 
Unit  IX.  Auditory  Equipment. 

The  outcome  of  tliis  unit  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  use  of  the  different  types  of  auditory  equipment 
such  as  the  radio,  the  phonograph,  the  sound  recorder 
and  the  public  address  system.  Their  place  as  aids  in 
teaching  is  outlined  and  discussed  carefully. 

Unit  X.   Source  of  Materials. 

The  outcome  of  this  unit  is  to  put  the  student  in 
touch  with  the  various  sources  of  both  free  and  rental 
aids.  A  selected  compilation  of  current  materials  is  made 
by  each  student,  suited  to  the  subjects  or  grades  in  which 
each  is  teaching  or  planning  to  teach.  A  collection  is 
made  of  selected  free  materials  for  continuing  reference. 

Summary 

The  special  talents  and  experiences  of  individual 
students  in  the  group  are  utilized  to  enrich  the  class 
discussion  and  exercises.  Individual  conferences  on 
special  problems  and  projects  with  the  instructor  are 
encouraged.  Provision  is  made  for  exchange  of  ma- 
terials among  the  class  members.  In  addition,  each 
member  assembles  a  file  of  information  and  a  working 
kit  of  materials  to  aid  him  in  his  actual  work  in  the 
classroom. 

Such  a  course  as  outlined  above  should  serve  to 
give  the  administrator  and  instructor  alike  a  fresh  as- 
surance that  he  or  she  understands  the  intelligent  use 
of  audio-visual  materials  in  teaching  and  learning.  He 
can  move  forward  with  constructive  plans,  confident 
that  he  is  on  reasonably  sound  ground. 

Moreover,  it  will  enable  careful  and  progressive  plan- 
ning to  enrich  the  teacher's  everyday  classroom  ef- 
forts, thus  giving  added  satisfaction  in  a  task  better 
done  than  without  the  experiences  and  insights  gained 
in  a  course  of  this  nature. 
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ERRATUM 

The  name  of  W.  Robert  Dixon,  University  of 
Michigan  was  unfortunately  omitted  from  the 
article,  "Improving  Adult  Reading  Through  Visual 
Aids."  Mr  Dixon  was  co-author  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent article,  and  his  name  should  have  appeared 
as  such.  The  article  appeared  in  the  April  issue 
of  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  on  pages  195,  196  and 
197. 


fflOiCliG... 


TWO  NEW  AND  UNUSUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

One  hundred  years 
into    the    past    by 
horseback!  Beautiful 
/f^m  n     Hacienda  San  Carlos 
W  LB     is  eight  days  from  the 
^MEXICO     nearest  point  of  civii- 
^  ization  over  rough 

mountain  trails.  Built  more  than  a  century 
ago,  it  has  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  with  almost  no  change. 
This  Hacienda  exists  today  as  it  did  in  the 
past,  producing  its  own  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  without  modern  aids.  Even  the  oxen 
drawn  plow  is  made  of  wood  in  primitive 
style.  Here  is  a  startling  contrast  to  our  civil- 
ization of  today,  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
away  in  our  neighbor  republic,  Mexico.  This 
picture,  highly  interesting  to  young  and  old, 
IS  excellent  for  lower  elementary  grade  study 
of  community  life.  Simple,  primitive,  easily 
understood  methods  of  wool  processing, 
weaving,  and  butter  and  cheese  making  are 
depicted. 

This  film  is  one-reel,  l6mm.  Kodachrome. 
Both  photography  and  sound  are  of  excellent 
quality. 

This  picture  deals 
with  tin,  that  world 
important,  common- 
place commodity 
which  one  meets  at 


JUNGtf 


every  turn  in  our 
modern  way  of  life. 
Filmed  in  Malaya,  a  major  source  of  the 
world's  tin  supply,  it  clearly  depicts  modern 
tin  prospecting  and  mining  methods.  One 
high  point  is  the  construction  of  an  enormous 
dredge  in  the  Malayan  jungle  from  parts 
shipped  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  in- 
terdependence of  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
demonstrated  in  this  picture.  Finished  manu- 
factured goods  are  shown  in  use  in  the 
Malayan  jungle  helping  in  the  production  of 
a  metal  highly  important  to  the  whole  world. 
The  social  aspects,  showing  how  people  of 
different  nationalities  work  together  to  pro- 
duce this  important  commodity,  are  well  em- 
phasized. This  picture  is  a  valuable  social 
studies  document.  One-reel,  I6mm.,  black 
and  white. 

Write  for  prices  and  further  information 
regarding  these  and  other  instructional 
films. 


V. 
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AUDIO -VISMl^MADE    REVIEW 


Equipment 


nternatlonal  Exhibition  of 
Modern  School  Equipment 

The  Belgian  Minister  of  Education  has 
decided,  as  part  of  a  campaign  of  rebuild- 
ing and  modernization  of  Belgian  schools 
and  reformation  of  teaching  methods,  to 
organize  an  International  Exhibition  of 
Educational  Equipment. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  held  from  the 
22nd  of  June  to  the  21st  of  July  1947 
and  will  therefore  coincide  with  the 
World  Festival  of  Film  and  Fine-Arts 
and  other  important  cultural  events. 

It  will  take  place  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  modern  State-Schools  of  Brus- 
sels. It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
exhibitors  of  all  kinds  of  educational 
material :  books,  scientific  apparatus,  lab- 
oratory equipment  and  glassware,  cinema 
apparatus,  epidiascopes,  records,  radio- 
receivers,  and  even  television  will  take 
part,  together  with  Belgian  and  foreign 
firms. 

There  wfill  be  a  full  programme  of 
demonstrations,  auditions,  projections, 
lessons  and  lectures,  showing  the  use  of 
different  forms  of  educational  equipment. 

In  order  to  allow  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  take  all  necessary  measures  in 
good  time  and  to  proceed  to  the  selection 
of  materials  answering  fully  the  aim  of 
the  Exhibition,  it  is  of  importance  to 
mention  in  detail  and  to  describe  briefly 
the  proposed  objects  and  the  areas  and 
space  required  for  their  exhibit. 

Applications  must  be  addressed  imme- 
diately to:  Ministry  of  Education,  (Exhi- 
bition 1947 — Eximadim),  44,  Rue  de 
Louvain,  Brussels. 


RCA's  1 6mm  Story 

Sixteen  years  ago  RCA  introduced  the 
first  16mm  sound  film  projector.  Cele- 
brating the  occasion  as  the  "Sweet  Six- 
tenth"  anniversary  of  16mm  sound,  RCA 
reveals  for  the  first  time,  the  step-by- 
step  development  in  its  laboratories  which 
led  to  the  present  16mm  sound  projector. 

First  to  overcome,  in  the  early  thirties, 
what  was  then  commonly  considered  the 
insuperable  obstacle  of  putting  sound  on 
the  narrow  16mm  film,  the  company  went 
on  to  score  most  of  the  significant  "firsts" 
in  the  16mm  industry.  These  included  the 
introduction  of  film  with  a  single  row  of 
sprocket  holes  and  the  engineering  of  the 
first  projector  designed  to  use  such  film, 
the  development  of  a  simplified  film- 
threading  arrangement  which  solved  the 
problem  of  film  damage ;  the  development 
of  the  now-universal  dynamic  speaker 
and  the  closed-cavity  speaker  case  which 
made  satisfactory  response  at  low  as  well 
as  high  frequencies  possible ;  and  the 
cylindrical  lens,  sound-reproducing  opti- 
cal system  which  permits  the  use  of  a 
low-power  exciter  lamp  in  16mm  pro- 
jectors. 

The  first  16mm  sound  projector,  the 
PG-38  (illustrated),  was  developed  by 
RCA  in  1931.  Behind  it  lay  years  of 
pioneering  eflfort  aimed  at  solving  the 
many  problems,  optical,  photographic, 
electronic  and  mechanical  which  plagued 
photographic  sound  recording.  RC.\'s 
first  innovation  was  16tnni  film  with  one 
row  of  sprocket  holes  which  reserved  the 
other  side  of  the  film  for  the  sound  track. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  the  film  was  presented  for 
standardization  to  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  Engineers  and,  after  being  adopted 
as  the  American  standard,  was  later  made 
world  standard. 


More  than  a  thousand  features,  the  best  and 
latest  in  non-theatrical  entertainment  is  now 
available  thru  I.  C.  S.— specializing  in  '.he  bet- 
ter type  of  16mm  movie  programs  and  BIG 
NAME  pictures  and  stars— Unexcelled  winners 
guaranteed  to  keep  your  audience  entertained 
and  thoroughly  delighted.  Send  for  our  1947 
catalog    today! 
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CINEMA     SERVICE 
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ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER,  Editor 

Audio- Visual  Center 

The  University  of  Chicago 


RCA's    First    16mm    Sound    Projector 
(1931) 


RCA's  first  16mm  sound  projector  in- 
troduced in  1931  solved  the  basic  problem 
of  Ibmni  sound  so  thoroughly  that  it  in- 
advertently led  to  a  peculiar  international 
incident  that  eventually  involved  the  high 
diplomatic  machinery  of  the  League  of 
Nations  itself.  Viewing  the  newly  born 
RCA  projector,  the  Germans,  who  had 
been  very  much  in  the  16mni  sound 
steeplechase,  abandoned  their  own  eflforts 
and  adopted  the  principles  incor])orated 
in  the  RCA  projector.  However,  in  pick- 
ing up  the  diagrams  as  published  in  the 
journal  of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
Engineers,  the  eager  Deutschers  inter- 
preted one  small  detail  backwards.  The 
result  was  fantastically  exhibited  at  an 
early  exposition  in  Paris  when  it  was  re- 
vealed for  all  the  world  to  behold,  that 
the  German-adapted  projectors  ran  the 
titles  of  our  standard  16mm  film  back- 
wards I  Likewise,  German-made  film  run 
in  our  projectors  showed  the  titles  as 
though  seen  in  a  mirror. 

Unwilling  to  junk  their  huge  invest- 
ment in  16mm  sound  projectors,  the  Ger- 
mans refused  to  bow  to  the  standards  set 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  .Xmerican  made 
equipment.  After  preliminary  jockeying 
in  the  Educational  committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  issue  was  carried 
to  the  International  Standards  Associa- 
tion where  the  problem  was  finally  solved 
by  appointing  the  Germans  as  secretariat 
of  the  committee.  This  "neutralized"  the 
Germans  and  judgment  was  inevitably 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  American  equip- 
ment. 
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WITH    YOUR    CAMERA 

Take  color  pictures  with  your 
present  camera.  Essenkay  odap- 
ter    kit    consists    of    mosk    ond 
film  spool  extensions  for  using 
Bantam    (828)   color   film.   Eosy 
to    install    and    remove.    Enjoy 
the   extra   fun    of   color. 
To     Fit    These     Cameras 
Argoflex  -  Rolleiflex  -  Rollet- 
cord  -  Super  Ikonta  B  and  BX- 
Ikoflex  -  Koreile  Reflex  -  Ciro- 
flex  -  Wirgin  Reflex -Super 
Sport    Dolly    -    Speedex    > 
Kodak  Duo  620  Exacta  ond 
other     120    and     620    size 
comeros. 
NOW     $A75     SEE     YOUR 
ONLY      ^  DEALER 


BURKE    &   JAMES,    Inc. 

321    So.   Wobash  Ave.,   Chicogo  4, 


In  1933  and  1934,  improved  models  of 
the  original  RC.'\  16mm  sound  projectors 
were  placed  on  the  market,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  RCA  further  improved  16mm 
sound  by  designing  an  optical  reduction 
printer  that  made  it  possible  for  film- 
processing  laboratories  to  make  16mm 
prints  from  35mm  negatives.  This  pro- 
duced 16mm  prints  of  finer  quality  than 
the  "re-recording"  method  then  in  gen- 
eral use  for  making  16mm  sound  records 
from  originals  on  35mm  film. 

RCA  engineers  broke  the  back  of  an- 
other problem  that  had  been  plaguing  the 
16mm  industry.  This  was  damage  to  film 
in  16mm  projectors.  Casting  previous 
threading  arrangements  aside.  RCA  en- 
gineers designed  a  much  simplified  thread- 
ing arrangement  and  incorporated  it  an- 
other new  model  of  the  RCA  projector. 
The  new  arrangement  featured  large  16- 
tooth  sprockets  and  passage  of  the  film  in 
wide  curves  and  long  flowing  lines  to  end 
crimping  and  tearing. 

The  introduction  of  a  newly  improved 
projector,  the  PG-170.  by  RCA  in  1939. 
was  followed  in  1940,  by  the  ^Mills  Nov- 
elty Company  selecting  this  projector  for 
use  in  a  large-scale,  coin-operated  motion 
picture  venture. 

In  1942,  the  RCA  16mm  sound  pro- 
jector donned  the  olive-drab  of  the  .Armed 
Forces  and  went  to  war.  As  models  PG- 
20()  and  PG-200A,  it  saw  global  service 
with  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Dur- 
the  war  years,  the  unusual  requirements 
of  field  use  led  to  another  step  forward 
in  16mm  sound  with  the  perfection  of  the 
"closed-cavity"  loudspeaker,  a  develop- 
ment that  had  been  simmering  not  very 
successfully  on  the  scientific  fire  for  al- 
most two  decades.  Rugged  conditions 
imposed  on  16mm  sound  equipment  had 
brought  a  request  from  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  for  a  loudspeaker,  weather-tight, 
smaller  sized  and  which  would  improve 
the  radiation  of  lower  tones.  Overcoming 
the  problems  of  "cavity"  resonance,  RCA 
technicians  by  1943  had  fulfilled  the 
Army's  request. 

Today,  looking  back  over  16  years  of 
dramatic  progress  in  16mm  sound  film 
projection,  RCA's  16mm  equipment  sec- 
tion is  even  now  readying  equally  impor- 
tant developments  based  on  know-how 
gained  in  the  war  years. 


B.  &  L.  Miniature 
Slide  Projector 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  2"  x  2"  Slide 
Projector  is  again  on  the  market.  This 
popular  miniature  slide  projector  is  mak- 
ing its  appearance  with  a  number  of  im- 
provements— two  of  which  are  a  new 
projection   lens  and  a  new  slide  carrier. 

This  model  establishes  new  standards 
for  brilliant,  crisp,  sharply  defined  screen 
images  in  miniature  slide  projector  per- 
formance. In  actual  screen  tests,  the  pro- 
jector,  using   a   150   watt   lamp,   delivers 


from  26%  to  120%  more  light  in  foot 
candles  on  the  screen. 

The  body  of  this  projector  is  designed 
for  easy  accessibility  to  the  lamp — and 
pleasing  appearance.  Both  the  metal 
chimney  and  the  lamphouse  are  easily 
removed — merely  by  sliding  upward — no 
screwdriver   is    necessary. 

A  companion  for  this  miniature  slide 
projector  is  the  carrying  case  which  is 
sturdily  constructed,  covered  with  pebble 
grain  leatherette,  and  fitted  with  chromium 
plated  hardware.  Space  is  provided  for 
approximately  25  glass  covered  slides 
(about  fifty  paper  mounts)  at  one  end  of 
the  case. 


Movie  Kodaguide 


Bausch  &  Lomb  Projector 


A  simple,  new  exposure  guide  for  the 
movie  maker — the  Movie  Kodaguide — 
has  just  been  announced  by  Kodak. 
Similar  in  format  to  the  internationally 
famous  Snapshot  Kodaguide,  the  new 
Movie  Kodaguide  covers  practically  all 
movie-making  situations.  It  provides  an 
easy  method  of  calculating  correct  camera 
settings  for  the  exposure  of  Cine-Kodak 
black-and-white  films  and  of  Kodachrome 
Film  outdoors  and  indoors  with  Photo- 
flood  Lamps. 


7jireeu^ars/o..Mu\t\jfl}i  instructor's  time 
...increase  teaching  effectiveness 

The  SoundScriber  method  simplifies  language  instruction 
and  makes  it  more  eflPective  because: 


1. 


:i 


I.  It  permits  additional  students 
to  have  individual  instruction. 

X«  It  provides  countless  hours 
of  self-instruction  for  the  student. 

«5«  It  enables  the  instructor  to 
do  more  corrective  ^ork  \with  the 
individual  student  without  re- 
quiring any  more  of  the  instruc- 
tor's time. 


Because  SoundScriber  is  an  entirely 
('/(Wroni'c  device,  every  word  i.s  recorded 
with  radio-like  clarity.  The  flat, 
unbreakable  SoundScriber  disc  holds 
up  to  30  minutes  of  recording;  costs 
only  a  few  cents.  Discs  handle  and  file 
like  a  sheet  of  paper;  can  be  played 
back  a  hundred  or  more  times.  For 
student  drill  purposes,  electronic  con- 
trols make  possible  instant  and  precise 
repetition  of  words  or  phrases;  by  this 
means  the  instructor  drives  home  his 
point,  and  by  the  same  means  the 


student  records  and  checks  his  own 
pronunciation,  diction  and  usage. 

With  SoundScriber  both  instructor 
and  student  work  more  effectively 
during  drill  periods,  .\ctual  use  in 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  is  a 
tribute  to  its  effectiveness. 

Ask  for  material  telling  how  leading 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  use 
SoundScriber  to  meet  the  problem  of 
increased  enrollment  in  language 
classes. 


Use  ^UND,^RIBER  electronic  disc  recorder 

The     SOUNDSCRIBER     CORPORATION.     Dept.     ES-9,     New     Hoven     4,     Connecticut 

NAMF  DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL- 


_ADDRESS_ 
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Educational  Screen 


Kolograph  1 6mm  Projector 
With  Intermittent  Sprocket 

A  new  16mni  sound  film  projector  fea- 
turing "Rock-Still"  pictures  made  pos- 
sible with  a  novel  intermittent  mechanism 
has  been  released  by  the  Kolograph  Cor- 
poration, 223  West  Maryland  St.,  In- 
dianapolis. Indiana,  is  announced  by 
Lawrence  D.  Kohlmeyer.  president  of  the 
firm. 

No  newcomer  to  the  sound  projection 
field,  having  built  the 
first  3Smni  sound  pro- 
jector for  the  famous 
Dr.  Lee  DeForest  in 
1916,  Mr.  Kohlmeyer 
states  that  his  latest 
development,  the 
"Rock-Still"  intermit- 
tent (which  runs  qui- 
etly and  is  permanent- 
ly oiled)  is  the  foun- 
dation around  which 
the  new  unit  has  been 
designed.  The  inter- 
mittent is  guaranteed 
for  life  against  all  de- 
fects and  wear  and,  it 
is  claimed,  prevents 
most  film  wear  and 
avoids  torn  sprocket 
holes. 

Special  development 
of  the  cooling  system 
permits  the  instrument 
to  be  used  with  a 
1250-watt  lamp,  with- 
out burning  the  film 
or  causing  appear- 
ance of  the  well-known 
the  bulb. 

Designed  for  use  from  either  115-volt 
ac  or  dc  source,  the  projector  features  a 
2"  coated  lens,  f  1.6,  as  standard  equip- 
ment but  the  lens  mount  will  accommo- 
date any  other  type  or  size.  When  neces- 
sary, sprockets  may  be  easily  changed, 
and  a  simple  screwdriver  is  the  only  tool 
required.  The  condenser  system  is  espe- 
cially designed  with  a  larger  diameter 
lens  than  has  ever  been  used  in  16mm 
work. 

DeVry  RS-ND30  Back 
On  the  Market 

The  well-known  DeVry  Professional 
Model  RS-ND  30  is  now  in  production 
in  the  Chicago  shops.  Highlighted  by  the 
powerful  30  watt  amplifier,  the  RS-ND  30 
also  features  coated  light  optics,  motor 
rewind,  automatic  loop  setter,  dual  exciter 
lamps,  "hum-free"  exciter  supply,  dual 
sound  stabilizers,  floating  power,  and 
other  characteristic  DeVry  features. 

New  Low-Priced  Portable 
Screen 

To  satisfy  the  demand  for  an  economi- 
cally priced  screen,  especially  for  the  8mm 
field  and  the  slide  market,  Radiant  Manu- 
facturing Corporation  has  designed  a  new 
lower  priced  trijiod  model  whicli  will  be 
known  as  the  Model  "Q". 

The  features  of  this  newest  Radiant 
screen  include  a  self-locking  lowering  .and 
raising  device  on  the  extension  rod,  for 


easy,  instantaneous  adjustment  in  screen 
height. 

This  new  tripod  model  was  designed 
for  the  consumer  who  is  looking  for  an 
outstanding  projection  screen  within  range 
of  every  pocket.  It  is  manufactured  in  the 
30  x  40  and  40  x  40  size  to  accommodate 
distances  of  between  10  to  IS  feet  between 
projector  and  screen. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Radiant  Manufacturing  Corporation,  2627 
Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  111. 


the  range  of  all  DW-48  and  DW-S8  ex- 
posure meters  up  to  7000  foot-candles. 
To  use  the  multipliers  on  G-E  exposure 
meters  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
hood  from  the  meter  and  clip  on  the 
multiplier.  This  method  of  measuring 
exposure  is  known  as  the  "incident-light" 
method.  The  incident-light  multipliers 
are  available  in  three  ratios  which  will 
measure  light  up  to  700.  1400,  and  7000 
foot-candles   respectively. 


Television 


New 

"door-knob"   on 


Kolograph  15mm  Projector 

G.  E.  Exposure  Meter  Accessory 

A  means  of  measuring  higher  levels 
of  illumination  through  the  use  of  three 
new  clip-on  type  multipliers  has  been 
announced  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany.     These     multipliers     will     extend 


EBP  On  the  Air 

A  bright  future  for  the  use  of  educa- 
tional motion  pictures  on  television  pro- 
grams is  seen  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films  Science  program  on  the 
United  States  Rubber,  "Serving  Through 
Science,"  telecasts  over  Dumont  television 
stations  in   New  York  and   Philadelphia. 

Two  important  conclusions  are  revealed 
by  the  survey  of  listeners  to  the  telecasts 
conducted  by  Television  Magazine,  ac- 
cording to  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  president  of 
E.B.  Films.  "Adults  arc  eager  to  learn 
and  want  information,  and  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  althougli  they  are  pro- 
fessionally created  to  be  used  by  teachers 
as  an  integral  part  of  tlie  school  curricu- 
lum, also  enjoy  unusual  interest  among 
adults." 

Instructional  films  will  undoubtedly 
play  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
future  television  developments,  Fletcher 
predicted.  The  high  cost  of  producing 
television  shows,  in  comparison  with 
radio,  precludes  the  airing  of  only  "live" 
programs.  The  use  of  films  is  the  best 
way  of  filling  sustaining  television  time. 


DeVry  Professional  Model  RS-ND  30  Available 
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Slidefilms 
and  Slides 


■  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE, INC.,  22  Kast  38th  Street,  New 
York  lias  released  Public  Affairs  Film- 
strip  Packet  No.  3 — )'nur  Stake  in  Col- 
lective Bargaining.  This  was  produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  research  Foundation  and  stresses 
the  effect  on  the  public  of  the  day-to- 
day workings  of  collective  bargaining. 
Six  recommendations  are  offered  for  bet- 
ter labor  management  relations  :  ( 1 ) 
Labor  and  management  must  learn  how 
to  settle  matters  between  themselves 
without  calling  on  the  government.  (2) 
Collective  bargaining  contracts  should  be 
flexible.  (3)  More  organizations  of 
employers  to  negotiate  with  unions,  not 
to  combat  them.  (4)  Management  and 
union  should  explore  together  advantages 
of  industry-wide  collective  bargaining. 
(5)  Democracy  works  both  ways  in 
good  collective  bargaining.  (6)  Willing- 
ness to  employ  impartial  experts  is  a  sign 
that  collective  bargaining  is  growing  up. 
Original  cartoons  and  drawings  for  the 
filmstrip  were  prepared  by  artist  Stanley 
Meltzoff;  photography,  by  United  Pro- 
ductions   of   America. 

■  ACADEMY  FILMS,  1448  West 
61  st  St.,  Los  Angeles  44,  California 
announces  the  release  of  three  film- 
strips  and  also  2x2  slide  versions, 
which  have  been  taken  from  motion 
pictures  of  the  same  names,  described 
under   "Current   Film   News." 

Circus  people   (color  and  black-and- 
white  ) 

Circus    Animals     (color    and    black- 
and-wliite) 

Water  Supply  (color  and  black-and- 
white) 


Transcriptions 
and  Recordings 


■  RCA  VICTOR,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
issued  a  second  volume  of  folk  songs  and 
ballads  by  youthful  Susan  Reed 
(M-1107).  It  is  certainly  true  that  to- 
day's students  should  hear  gentle-voiced 
Susan  sing  these  old  songs  which  have 
been  handed  down  by  mouth  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  Susan  learned 
these  early  Anglo- .Vmerican  melodies  one 
by  one  from  such  folk  enthusiasts  as 
Carl  Sandburg.  Grecnslecves  was  men- 
tioned twice  by  Shakespeare  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Others  in- 
clude Danny  Boy;  Mother,  I  Would 
Marry  (Irish);  Black  Is  the  Color  .  .  . 
(Celtic)  :  I'm  Sad  (mountain  blues). 
Every  school  needs  a  collection  of  early 
folk    music. 


Brighten  your  DVBS... 
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Church-Craft 


BIBLE  SLIDES  in  NATURAL  COLOR 

•   Intensify  interest  in  your  DVBS  classes  by  using  dy- 
namic natural-color  slides  depicting  stirring  stories  from 
the  Bible.  Over  300  Bible  slides  com- 
prising 45  complete  stories  and  more 
than   100  hymnslides  in  simple  color 
now  available. 


Write  your 
dealer  for  a  FREE  list 
of  Church-Craft  Bible 
slides  and  hymn- 
ilides  in  natural  color. 
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Contact  Your  Dealer  Now 

Prompt  action  will  assure  you  of  obtaining  a  full 
set  of  these  powerful  teaching  aids  for  your 
visual  library  and  this  summer's  DVBS.  All 
Church-Craft  slides  are  2x2  inches  In  protec- 
tive Glass  Binders.  Bible  slides,  60  cents  each; 
Hymnslides    50    cents    each. 


Trade    Mark 
Reg.    U.    S.    Pat.    Off. 


CHURCH-CRAFT    PICTL  RHS,    St, 
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Current  Film  News 


State  Department  Newsreel 
For  World  Distribution 

A  unique  kind  of  international  news- 
reel,  narrated  in  24  different  languages 
and  distributed  to  more  than  52  coun- 
tries outside  the  United  States,  goes 
into  production  this  week  at  RKO 
I'athe,  it  was  announced  today  by 
Hamilton  MacFadden,  Associate  Chief 
of  the  International  Motion  Picture 
Division,  Department  of  State. 

Titled  The  News  Magazine,  the  one- 
reeler  will  be  released  by  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs.  Un- 
like the  conventional  type  of  motion 
picture  newsreel  which  emphasizes 
spectacular  occurences.  The  Nezi's 
.Magazine  will  present  pictorial  events 
that  influence  and  reflect  the  lives  of 
all  in  the  United  States. 

"It  is  designed  to  give  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  better  unc^erstanding  of 
.America,"   MacFadden   said. 

The  new  newsreel  will  be  under  di- 
rection of  Jack  Connolly,  Newsreel 
Liason  for  the  International  Motion 
Picture  Division,  Department  of  State, 
and  former  well  known  newsreel  exec- 
utive. 


Heading  The  News  Magazine's  staff 
are  editor  Harold  Bonafield  and  script 
editor  Robert  Youngson,  both  veterans 
of  many  years  on  Pathe  News.  The 
vast  picture  gathering  facilities  of 
RKO  Pathe,  plus  its  e-xtensive  library 
of  historical  events,  will  be  fully  uti- 
lized  in   preparing   the   new   release. 

Distribution  will  be  in  3Smm  and 
16mni,  both  to  foreign  theatres  and 
schools  throughout  the  world. 

■    TEACHING    FILMS,     INC.,    88 

Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  16  has 
released  the  following  new  16mm 
films: 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Airport 
(1  reel) — a  tour  of  an  airport  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  2,  3,  and  4.  The  work 
of  the  mechanics,  pilots,  and  dispatch- 
ers   is    shown. 

Bowling  Fundamentals  (2  reels) — • 
the  techniques  of  the  game  for  physi- 
cal  education   in   high   school. 

What  Is  a  Map  (1  reel) — the  ex- 
planation of  a  map  at  the  level  of 
grades  1,  2,  and  3.  Students  map  their 
room  and  then  see  each  piece  of  fur- 
niture fade  into  place  behind  the  map 
symbols. 

Animals  of  the  Farm  (1  reel) — dra- 
matic treatment  of  the  habits  and  ap- 
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YOUNG 

AMERICA 

FILMS 

3 

NEW  HEALTH 

FILMS 

Especially  suitable  (or  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  School  Science  and  Health 
classes,  these  3  films  are  available  now. 
Originally  issued  by  the  British  Infor- 
mation Services,  Young  America  has 
re-edited  and  re-narrated  all  the  mate- 
rial to  adapt  it  especially  for  American 
classes. 


^>. 


YOUR  TEETH 

Witli  Hiiinuitiun.  this  film  explains  the 
giouth  and  structure  of  teetli,  the 
importance  of  proper  food  and  proper 
care  in  hiiilding  strong  teeth  and  pre- 
venting tootli  decay.  One  reel  — 

price  $30.00 


YOUR  EARS 

Ilhistrates  construction  of  human  ear 
and  function  of  eacli  of  its  iwrts. 
Discusses  manner  in  whicli  diseases 
cause  (Icafiu'ss  and  stresses  necessity 
for  proper  care  of  ears.  One  reet  — 

price  $30.00 


YOUR  EYES 

Animation  and  live  photography  dra- 
matize tlie  construction  of  the  human 
rye  and  function  of  eacli  of  its  parts. 
Explains  mahtdjustments  and  manner 
of  correction.  Stresses  importance  of 
proper  care  of  tlie  eyes.  One;  reel  — 

price  $30  00 


NEW  ANIMAL 
SUBJECTS 


THE  CURIOUS  COATI 

.   .    .   csiiwially  lUsipu'd  for  inimary 

soliool  levfl  .  .      %  leol  (8  minutes) 

.  .    .   ideal  for  young  children  .    .   . 

price  $30.00 

(Teachers'  guide  included) 


THE  FUR  SEAL 

dilaiU  life  and  history  of  this 
waini  blooded  mammal.  Made  under 
sniKiilslon  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Anthony  of 
till  Ameikan  Museum  of  Natural 
ill  ton  Utcomniended  highly  for  ele- 
niiritin  sdiool  and  liigli  school  classes 
ni  scitme  .uui  geography.  One  reel  .  .  . 
price  $38.50 


Write  for  complete  information  of  other  fascinating 
ami  usefid  new  Young  America  Films.  Without 
charge  or  ohligation. 
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pearance  of  the  cotrimon  farm  animals: 
chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  pigs,  cows, 
sheep,  horses  for  grades  1,  2,  and  3. 

■  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  BU- 
REAU, 84  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
1  has  acquired,  for  rental  and  sale,  a 
series  of  instructional  films  in  French 
dealing  with  the  geography  of  France 
in  elementary-school  terms.  Designed 
for  French  language  classes,  the  films 
have  no  English  titles.  Copies  of  the 
commentary  are  provided  for  class  use 
before  the  film  showings,  aiding  the 
student  in  following  the   French. 

A  Paris  (16  min.,  French) — a  sur- 
vey of  Paris,  dealing  with  the  econom- 
ic and  cultural  life  of  the  city,  the 
Seine,  the  subway,  street  transpor- 
tation, industry,  stores,  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  important  landinarks. 

La  Loire  (15  min.,  French) — the 
course  of  the  river  from  source  to 
mouth.  The  country  and  the  people, 
including  the  chief  towns,  are  shown. 

La  Champagne  (20  min.,  French) — 
animation  and  aerial  views  of  the 
country.  "La  Champagne  Seche"  and 
"La  ChaiTipagne  Humide"  as  well  as 
the  chief  activities  of  each  part  of  the 
Province  are  shown,  plus  Rheims, 
Troyes,   and    Bonneprise. 

Les  Canaux  (14  min.,  French) — 
canals  in  the  transportation  scheme  of 
France. 

■  ACADEMY  FILMS,  1448  West 
61st  St.,  Los  Angeles  44,  California 
announces  the  release  of  three  new 
16mm  educational  films  in  natural 
color  and  in  black-and-white.  The 
same  subjects  are  also  offered  in  35mm 
film.strip  (color  and  black-and-white) 
and   2.x2    slides    (color   only). 

Circus  People  (1  reel) — primary- 
grade  n-Im  showing  behind-the-scenes 
life  and  activity  at  a  circus.  The 
spirit  of  teamwork  and  efficiency  is 
stressed.  The  unloading  of  a  circus 
train  is  one  of  the  highlights. 

Circus  Animals  (1  reel) — showing 
how  the  animals  travel,  how  they  are 
fed,  what  work  they  do.  and  how  they 
perform.  A  companion  film  to  Circus 
People. 

Water  Supply  (1  reel) — dramatically 
portraying  the  methods  by  which  man 
obtains    his   water. 

■  THE  PARAFFINE  COMPAN- 
IES, INC.,  475  Brannon  St.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif,  are  distributing  a  new  film 
about  PABCO  paints. 

Paint  It  Right  (30  min.,  color)  tells 
the  home  owner  how  to  paint  his 
house  from  the  siding,  the  porch  floor 
to  the  kitchen  stool.  The  common  mis- 
takes made  by  amateur  painters  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  correct  methods 
are  shown.  How  to  keep  paint  from 
blistering,  how  to  remove  old  paint, 
how  to  patch  cracks  in  plaster  before 
painting,  and  other  such  questions  are 
answered  in  the  film.  The  PABCO 
label  appears  proininently  in  the  film. 


Educational  Screen 


EXPERIMEIVTAL 
JOURNEY 

Teacher,  photographer — driving  from 
New  York  to  National  Parks — will  un- 
dertake to  supply  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Agencies  looking  for  ORIG- 
INAL 16  mnn.  color  footage  or  2-2 
Koda-slides  of  Historical  Places,  Geo- 
graphical and  Nature  Subjects.  Please 
specify  your  needs.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  to: 

Box  4F,  2047  Holland  Ave., 
New  York  60,  N.Y. 


■  A.  F.  FILMS,  INC.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  19  announces  the 
adaptation  of  a  4-reel  French  film  pro- 
duced by  Roger  Leenhardt  into  two 
2-reel  shorts: 

Animated  Cartoons:  The  Toy  That 
Grew  up  (2  reels) — how  animated  car- 
toons developed  from  static  drawings. 
The  work  of  a  Belgian  physicist  and 
of  limile  Reynaud  is  shown. 

The  Biography  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Camera  (2  reels) — film  record  of 
the  successful  inventions  of  Marey. 
Edward  Muybridge,  Louis  Lumiere, 
Thomas  Edison,  and  others,  resulting 
in  the  modern  moving  picture.  Un- 
der the  title  of  The  Birth  of  the  Cincmci, 
these  two  films  were  shown  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  in  tribute  to  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture. 

■BRITISH    INFORMATION 

SER\"ICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20  has  released  a  number  of 
new   16nim  films: 

Does  It  Matter  What  You  Think? 
(2  reels) — a  provocative  film  which 
arouses  many  questions  in  the  minds 
of  an  audience.  Are  your  conclusions 
the  result  of  your  own  thinking,  or  do 
you  think  what  you  are  told  to  think? 
Is  public  opinion  a  power  which  forces 
legislation,  or  is  it  a  pliable  weapon 
which  is  wielded  by  the  press  and  the 
politicians? 

The  Proud  City  (3  reels)— a  plan 
for  blitzed  London.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  one  in  which  the  crowded  and 
confused  city  can  be  replanned  and  re- 
built. Even  before  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, the  London  County  Council 
began  a  study  of  London's  traffic, 
sewage,  power,  homes,  and  factories, 
hoping  to  create  self-contained  com- 
munities  within   the   city. 

Steel  (4  reels,  color) — the  backbone 
of  Britain's  industrial  power.  The 
film  describes  the  steel  industry  and 
the  processes  used  from  the  time  the 
iron  ore  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  un- 
til the  finished  product  leaves  the 
plant. 

The  Great  Game  (2  reels) — the  story 
of  soccer  (.Association  Football).  Fam- 
ous international  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals explain  the  tactics  and  help 
young-  enthusiasts   in   the  game. 
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■    DEVRY    CORPORATION.    lUl 

Arniitage  Ave..  Chicago  14  has  an- 
nounced the  distribution  of  two  16mni 
films: 

Bathing  Time  for  Baby  (13  minutes, 
color) — exi)ert  instructions  on  the 
hathing  of  a  baby,  sponsored  by  John- 
son and  Johnson  and  produced  by 
Walt  Disney  Productions.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Cliildren's  Bureau  of 
the  I'.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
V'isiting   Nurse   Service,    New   York. 

New  York  Calling  (2  reels,  color) 
— a  new  revised  version  of  New  York- 
Central's  popular  film  on  the  daily 
life  of  New  York.  It  portrays  the 
railroad's  contributions  to  the  pro- 
motion of  nation-wide  interest  in  the 
cultural,  educational,  and  entertain- 
ment facilities  of  New  Y'ork  City. 
Other  New  York  Central  films  avail- 
able from  Dc\'ry  include :  Freight  Yard, 
Stcuiii  l.iiciiiiiiitii'f,  and  llir  Railroad 
Sij/iitil. 

m  CASTLE  FILMS,  Division  of 
I'nited  World  I'ilnis.  Inc.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20  is  distribut- 
ing the  following  films: 

Sport  Thrillers  of  the  Year!  (100 
ft..  400  ft.,  or  sound)  —  .\merican  and 
Mexican  polo  games,  (iolden  fJloves 
tournament,  yacht  racing,  motorcycle 
marathon.  Hambletonian  Trotters,  and 
similar  items  from   1946  events. 

Shanghai  Today!  (100  ft.,  400  ft.. 
or  400  ft.  sound)— the  old  and  the 
new  .  .  .  modern  trafiic  and  coolie- 
drawn   carts. 

Aqua  Frolics!  (100  ft..  400  ft.,  or 
400  ft.  sound) — basketball  game  under 
water  .  .  .  water  ski  champs  .  .  . 
canoeists  shooting  rapids  .  .  .  surf  rid- 
ers. 

Lion-Tiger  Fight  (100  ft.,  400  ft., 
or  400  ft.  sound) — ferocious  jungle 
battle  between  two  beasts  trapiied  by 
East    Indian  natives. 

Fiction  Features 

■  COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES 
CORPORATION.  729  .Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  19,  have  ac(|uired  the  ex- 
clusive distribution  rights  to  9  hard- 
riding,  straight-shooting  musical  west- 
erns in  the  Rob  Baker  series.  F^ach  is 
six  reels  long.  Similar  rights  have 
been  acquired  to  7  Epic  pictures  of  the 
old  West  starring  Johnny  Mack 
Brown,  a   fearless   son   of  the   saddle. 

■  ASTOR   PICTURES    CORP..    130 

W.  46th  St..  New  York  19,  has  re- 
leased the  first  Nelson  Eddy  picture 
in  the   16mm  field,  namely: 

Knickerbocker  Holiday — a  10-reel 
I'nited  Artists  1944  release.  It  is  a 
period  costume  story  centering  around 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  Dutch  governor  of 
New  York.  Also  in  the  cast  of  this 
musical  romance  are  Charles  Coburn. 
Constance  Dowling,  Johnny  "Scat" 
Davis,  Carmen  .\maya.  and  her  Com- 
pany. 

A  Boy.  a  Girl,  and  a  Dog — 7.^  min- 
utes-   the   tale   of   a   stray   puji   adopted 


by  two  youngsters  who  live  in  a  hotel 
where  restrictions  against  animals  are 
very  rigid.  Forced  to  part  with  him. 
they  enlist  the  dog  in  the  Army's  K-9 
Corps  where  "Lucky"  distinguishes 
himself,  returning  home  a  hero. 

a  IDEAL  PICTURES  CORP.,  28  E. 

Eighth  St..  Chicago  5  announces  the 
distriliution   of   the    following   film: 

Journey  Together  (80  min.) — the 
story  of  two  air  cadets  trained  under 
the  tough  but  human  instructor.  Ed- 
ward (j.  Robinson.  Script  is  by  Te- 
rence Rattigan,  and  direction,  by  John 
I'loulting  (Pastor  Hall  and  Thunder 
l<!ock).  Bessie  Love,  early  silent  actress, 
plays   a   short   role. 

3  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC., 

KC.A  Bldg.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
N'ork  20,  report  the  addition  of  the 
following  Universal  Pictures  to  the 
Bell  &  Howell  h'ilmosound  Library: 
This  Love  of  Ours — 9  reels — based 
on  the  Pirandello  play,  "As  Before. 
Better  than  Before."  A  14-year  old 
girl  worshipping  a  mother  supposedly 
dead  resents  the  appearance  of  her 
stepmother  when  her  parents  become 
reconciled  after  a  12-year  separation. 
Merle  Oberon  and  Charles  Korvin 
are    the    stars. 


This  Love  Of  Ours 

Shady  Lady — 10  reels — comedy  with 
nuisic  in  which  card  sharper  rescues 
rejjutations  and  helps  justice  and  hap- 
piness win  out.  The  cast  includes 
Charles  Coburn,  Ginny  Simms,  Robert 
I'aige.  and  .Man  Curtis. 

That  Night  with  You— 9  reels- 
musical  mix-up  in  which  young  singer 
(.Susanna  [''oster)  gets  Broadway  role 
and  the  right  husband  (Eranchot 
Tone). 

■  GREAT  WESTERN  PICTURES, 
INC.  through  its  president,  John  W. 
Maugham  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has 
announced  the  reissue  of  sixteen 
JOHN  WAYNE  westerns,  print  de- 
liveries beginning  .\pril  1,  1947. 
I'nited  States  and  Canadian  rights, 
for  both  3.Smm.  and  16mm.,  have  been 
purchased  directly  from  Monogram 
Pictures,  which  owns  the  copyrights. 
16mm.  sales  distribution  has  been 
turned  over  to  W.  Wells  Alexander, 
the  Distributor's  Group,  Inc.,  756  W. 
Peachtree  Street.  N.W.,  .Atlanta.  Ga., 
who  will  act  as  selling  agent  for  Great 
Western    Pictures,    Inc. 


12  New 

Hopalongs 

for  1947 


starring 

Wm.  Boyd 
"Gabby"  Hayes 
Russell  Hayden 

*1— THE  FRONTIERSMEN 
*2-~IN  OLD  MEXICO 
*3— LAW  OF  THE  PAMPAS 
4— STAGECOACH  WAR 
5— PRIDE  OF  THE  WEST 
6— SILVER  ON  THE  SAGE 
7— SANTE  FE  MARSHAL 
S—RENEGADE  TRAIL 
9— THE  SHOWDOWN 
10— HIDDEN  GOLD 
11— RANGE  WAR 
12— SUNSET  TRAIL 

The  Hopalong  Cassidy  West- 
erns fornnerly  released  in  35- 
mnn.  by  Paramount  are  the 
lop  pictures  in  the  field. 

On  7  year  lease  to  libraries, 
with  replacements  of  entire 
prints  when  required  at  actual 
laboratory  cost. 

*These     are    SPECIALS     and 
should  be  rented  at  $17.50  ea. 

Astor  Pictures  Corp. 

1 30  West  46th  St. 
New  York   19,  N.  Y. 


A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Acadeni-y   FilniM 

1448  W.   61st  St.,  L.OS  Angeles  44,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  pasre  244) 
Amioflatton   Fllina 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 

19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicagro  3,  111. 
351   Turk  St.,  San   Francisco  2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Astor    Pictures    Corporation 

130   W.   46th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  pa^e  291) 
Oalfey    Film    Service 

P.   O.   Box   2528,   Hollywood   28,  Cal. 
404    N.   Goodwin   Ave.,   Urbana,   111. 
Bray   StudloM,   Inc. 

729   Seventh   Ave.,   New   York    19 
llronxvllle    Film    Center 

23    Palmer   Ave.,   Bronxville,   N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  284) 
Castle     FilmH,     Uiv.     of     I'nited     AVorld 
Films,    Inc. 
30   Rockefeller  Plaza,   New  York    20. 
('atbollc  Movies 

220  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   18,  N.  Y. 
1409    79th   St.,   North    Bergren,   N.    J. 
Children's  Productions 

P.  O.   Box   ISl.'i,   Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  pasre  280) 
t'olllns  Motion  Pletnre  Service 
.'■|02'/4  &  506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

4    Race   St.,   Cambridge,   Md. 
Community    Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,    W.    Va. 

Coronet    Instructional    Films 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  275) 
UeVry    School    Films 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  248) 
I'^nstiii   Pictures  <_'o.,  iJavenport,  Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  281) 
ICastnian    Kodak   Stores,   Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inq, 

20  N.   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago   6,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  246) 
Films,  Inc. 

380  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

64    East   Lake    St.,    Chicago,    111. 

(Ill   N.   Tillamook  St.,   Portland,  Oreg. 

109  N.  Akard  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101   Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film    Building,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
(iallaiEher  Film  Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

CSH    N.    7th    St.,    Milwaukee    3,    Wis. 
General    Films.    Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156   King  St.,   W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
HoffberK    Productions,    Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Holiyw4»od    Film    Knterprlses 

6060    Sunset    Blvd., 

Hollywood    28,    Calif. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  285) 
Institutional   Cinema   Service,  Inc. 

1560    Broadway,   New    York    19,   N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  286) 
International    Film    Bureau 

84   East   Randolph   St.,  Chicago   1,   111. 
International  Film  Foundation,  Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  279) 
Knowledge    Builders 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Kunc    Motion    Picture    Service 

1319    Vine    St.,    Philadelphia    7,    Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Lewis    Film    Service 

1145  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita  5.  Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  284) 
Locke    Film    Library 

120  W.  Lovell  St.,  Kalamazoo  9,  Mich. 
Moffuil's    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  284) 
Xatlonai    FUm    Service 

14    Qlenwood    Ave.,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

309   E.   Main  St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
O'Conlon    Films 

822  Penfield  B'ldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Official    Films.    Inc. 

25   W.    45th   St.,   New   York    19,  N.   Y. 
Photoart    Visual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


t*lie    Princeton    Film    Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Religious    Film    Association,    Inc. 
45   Astor   Place.    New    York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  282) 
Sliiiiiiel-Meservey 

9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  273) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

CS6-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  282) 
SYvnnk*N    itiotion    Pictures 

620   N.   Skinner   Blvd.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  2S2) 
TenclilnK'    Films,    Inc. 

2  We.st  20th  St.,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  277) 
X'ocntional    Guidance    Films.    Inc. 

2718    Beaver    Ave.,    Des    Moines,    la. 
WillliiiiiN.    Brown    and    IDarle.    Inc. 

91S    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
>'ounK-    Anierlcn    Films,    Inc. 

IS   E.    41st.   New  York    17,  N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  2001 
Art    Zclllcr   Audio-VlMiinl    Aids 
868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

Tllc    Ampro    Corporation 

2839    N.    Western    Ave.,   Chicago    18 
(See  advertisement  on  page  24.1) 
Hell    A    Howell    Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Cnliioun    Compan.v 

101   Marietta  St.,   NW,   Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1110%  Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Collins   Motion    l*icture   Service 
502%  &  506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

4    P.aie    St.,    Cambridge,    Md. 
Community    Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,    W.   Va. 
Comprehensive    Service   Company 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
l)e\'ry    Corporation 

1111    Armitage    Ave.,    Chicago    14,    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  248) 
Knstnian    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gallatfher   Film    Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

«:!»  N.   7th  St.,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 
General    Films,    Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156   King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Ilirsch    &   Kaye 

2S9  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes    Projector    Co. 

1813   Orchard   St.,   Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  281) 
Kunz   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,    Philadelphia  7,   Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
:>los-uirs    Inc. 

68  W.   48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
Photoart    Visual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Kndio  Corporation  of  America 

Educational    Dept.,    Camden,    N.    J. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  247) 
Italke    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cai 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison     St.,     Davenport,    la. 
S.    O.    S.    cinema    Supply    Corp. 

449    W.    42nd   St.,   New  York   18,  N.  Y. 
Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  282^ 
Victor  Animatog'raph  Corp. 

Davenport,    Iowa 
(See    advertisement    on    inside    front    cover) 
A'isual    Kducatlon    Incorporated 

12th    at    Lamar,    Austin,    Tex. 

602   N.   St.   Paul,   Dallas    1,   Tex. 

1012  Jennings  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  2,  Tex. 

3905    S.    Main,    Houston    4,    Tex. 
Wlllianis.  BroiTu  and  Karle,  Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Art    Zeiller   Audio-Visual    Aids 

868   Broad   St.,   Newark,  N.   J. 

RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

The    SoundNcriber    Corporation 

New   Haven    4,   Conn. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  287) 
AViI<'ox-Oa.v     Corporation 

Charlotte.    Mii-h. 

(See  advertisement  on  iiage  241) 


SCREENS 

Fryaa    Film    Service 

Film   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hirsch    &    Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
MoguiPs    Inc. 

68    W.    48   St.,   New   York   19,  N.   Y, 
National    Film    Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 
309  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Radiant    Manufacturing'  <'orp. 

1215    S.    Talnian    Ave.,    Chicago    S 
(See  advertisement  on  page  283) 
Society  for  Visual  Fducation,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See    advertisement    on    outside    back    cover) 
Southern   Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2.  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  282) 
WllllaaiN.  Brown  and   Elarle,  Inc. 
918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

SLIDEFILMS 

Clinri'li    Srreen    ]*r4»4lii«-tl«»iiN 

r»l>22    Kii right    Ave..    St.    Uouis    12,    Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  pa?e  284) 
Society   for   Vifiiial    lOiliiciiluin.    Im*. 
100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicaso    1  1.    111. 
(See    advertisement    on    outside    back    cover! 
A  isiial   ScIenrejK.   Suffern.   New    York 

(See  advertisement  on  pa-je  284  t 
WililaniN.    IIrt>\%ii    anil    Karle,    ln«*. 

918  Chestnut   St..    PhiUidelphla.    I'a. 
VonnK:    A:>ierica     Filain    Inr. 

18  K.  4  1st  St..  Xew  York   17.  X.   V. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  290) 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2  x  2) 

Cl.iirili-Crnl't    I'ictiircN 

St.    I.,oni.s    'A.    Mo. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  2S9) 
lllrMi-li    A.    Kaye 

2:!;i  tJrant  Ave.,  San   Francisco  8,  Cal 
ivtein    A    Ciooditian 

15  S.    10th   St.,    Philadelphia,    Ta. 
.sildferaft    Cikuipany 

257    Audley    St.,   South   Orange,   N.   J. 
Soefely     for     \  iMiial     Kdufallon.    lue, 
101)    K.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago   11,    III. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

SLIDES  (Standard  3I/4  x  4) 

KeyKtoiie    \  ie^v    Co, 

Meadville,    Pa. 

I  See  advertisement  on   pa^e  271) 
lladio-Mat    Siide    Co..    Ini*. 

222    Oakridge    Blvd. 
Itaytona    Beach,    Fla. 

(See  adveitisement  on  page  284) 
ityan     \  fNiial    Aldn    Service 

4u't    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 

SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

.\  iiicricnn    0|>ti<-al    <'i». 

l.MlTalo     If).     X.     Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  245) 
llaiiNcli    Jt    L.otiib    Optical    Co. 
Uochester   2,   N.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  242) 
Iliirlie  A  .lameN 

321    S.    Wabash   Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  287) 
Cum|>rehenMlve    Service   Co. 

245  W.  55th  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
I)e\  ry    Corporation 

nil    Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  248) 
t^enernl    Films,   I^td. 

1534    13th    Ave..    Regina.   Sask. 
150    King   St.,    \V.    Toronto.    Ont. 
<^  o I d  l'<   M a  n n i'tt <■  t  n ri n^'  Co. 

1220     \V.     Madison    St.,    Chicago     7 
(See  advertisement  on  page  280) 
lltrMcli   iK   Knye 

2^:9  Grant  Ave.,  San   Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Ivey stone    View    Co. 
Meadville,    Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  271) 
Society    for   A'lMunl   Educatluu,    inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,   III. 
(See    advertisement   on    outside    back    cover) 
Kallce    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal 
iCynn   Visual  AidN  Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 
Sotitliern     A'isual     Filius 

(iSG-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn 
(See  adverti.sement   on   n:i"e  282) 
Willlnuis,    Brown   and    Barle.    lac. 
918    Chestnut   St..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
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^^More  high  school  graduates 
showing  scientific  promise  must  be  encouraged 
to  take  advanced  college  training^' -^vkh  valentine,  President 


Unfortunately,  many  high  school  graduates  of 
exceptional  scientific  ability  are  forced  to 
choose  a  job.  Financial  requisites  set  up  too 
great  a  barrier.  According  to  Dr.  Bush's 
study*,  it  takes  1000  fifth-grade  pupils  to  make 
72  college  graduates. 

If  our  war-depleted  supply  of  scientific  man- 
power is  to  be  replenished,  we've  got  to  pro- 
vide more  substantial  assistance  to  a  greater 
number  of  high  school  graduates  who  qualify 
for  college  scientific  work. 


The  University  of  Rochester 

We  must  aggressively  support  the  various 
governmental  programs  now  in  effect  or  under 
consideration,  which  include  scholarships  in 
science. 

We  should  promote  and  help  formulate  an 
increasing  number  of  science  scholarship  pro- 
grams in  private  industry. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  increase  America's 
force  of  scientific  personnel. 

*Science:  The  EnetUss  Frontier 


BAUSCH  6  LOME 


OPTICAL  COMPANY 


w 


ROCHESTER    2,  NY. 
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Educational  Screen 


Audio- 
visual 


"Audio-Visual 
Methods  in  Teaching" 

by  Edgar  Dole 

The  "what,"  the  "why,"  and  the 
"how"  of  all  types  of  audio-visual 
methods  are  thoroughly  explored  in 
this  new,  comprehensive  work.  Be- 
cause of  its  importance  to  better 
teaching  today,  this  book  can  be 
considered  a  basic  text  for  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  effective  use 
of  any  audio-visual  material. 
Dryden  Press,  386  Fourth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  16.  546  pages.  $4.50. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THESE  NEW 

CLASSROOM  FILMS? 


"ATOMIC  ENERGY"  Collaborator, 
Willard  F.  Libby,  Ph.  D.,  The 
University  of  Chicago.  Explains 
three  ways  of  releasing  atomic 
energy. 


"IMMIGRATION"  Collaborator, 
Henry  S.  Commager,  Ph.  D.,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Traces  historic- 
al immigration  into  United  States. 
E>epicts  melting  pot  process. 


"PETROLEUM"  Collaborator,  Les- 
ter E.  Klimm,  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Shows  impor- 
tance of  petroleom  to  world  affairs. 


"THE  WATER  CYCLE"  Collabora- 
tor, S.  Ralph  Powers,  Ph.  D., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Traces  water  from  ocean 
to  sky  and  back  to  ocean. 


0 

"BUILDING  AMERICA'S  HOUSES" 

Collaborators,  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  and  Miles  L.  Colean.  Ana- 
lyzes reasons  for  high  building 
costs. 


"FIRE"  Collaborator,  Charles  K. 
Arey,  Ed.  D.,  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Describes  domestic  uses  of 
fire,  principles  of  combustion,  na- 
ture of  fire  hazards. 


?A  m 


"THE  MAILMAN"  Collaborator, 
Paul  R.  Hanna,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford 
University.  Shows  importance  of 
mail  service  in  our  lives. 


"MAKING  SHOES"  Collaborator, 
A.  S.  Knowles,  Ph.  D.,  Rhode 
Island  State  College.  Complete 
step-by-step  process  of  shoemak- 
ing. 


SEE  three  new  films  that  teach  fundamentals  of  Baseball — 
Hitting  in  Baseball— Throwing  in  Baseball— Catching  in  Baseball 

•  •  • 

There  are  more  than  500  other  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Classroom  Films.  For  complete  information  write  Dept. 
58-F,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc.,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


FILMS  INC. 


A  msmbar  of  th«   incyclopa«dla 
Britannica   Family 


Film  Council  Operates  on 
New  Constitution 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Film  Council  of  America 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mr.  C.  R.  Reagan  said  "We  are 
now  in  formal  session  and  in  accordance  with  the  new 
constitution,  which  has  been  ratified,  the  new  Film 
Council  of  America  is  born  today." 

The  officers  of  the  .Senate  elected  at  this  meeting 
include:  C.  R.  Reagan,  President:  L.  C.  Larson,  In- 
diana University,  Vice  President  and  Miss  Mildred 
Batchelder,  American  Library  Association,  Secretary. 
A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  June  22  and  23.  Mr.  Larson  is  editor  of  the 
"Teacher-Committee  Evaluation"  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Screen.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
Film  Council  of  America,  and  film  councils  are  now 
springing  up  all  over  the  United  States.  There  are 
now  twenty-five  Film  Councils  in  eighteen  States,  and 
many  more  are  in  the  process  of  organization. 

Washington  Council  Hears  Begg 
On  U.S.  Films  Abroad 

John  M.  Begg,  assistant  director  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Afifairs.  reported  recently  to  the  Washington 
Film  Council  on  the  use  of  16mm  films  about  the 
LTnited  States  in  other  countries. 

Distribution  has  been  built  up  largely  with  the 
cooperation  of  local  organizations  in  the  different  coun- 
tries. Hence  the  pattern  diflfers  from  country  to  coun- 
try. 

In  England,  the  Central  Film  Library  makes  prints 
from  U.  S.  negatives  for  showing  in  schools.  ...  In 
Norway,  these  films  are  shown  in  more  than  200  labor 
"temples"  run  by  the  Workers  Educational  Association 
of  the  Labor  party.  ...  In  Sweden,  distribution  is 
chiefly  through  co-ops  ;  out  of  a  population  of  6,500,000, 
more  than  three  million  .saw  -10  U.  S.  films  (one  co-op 
has  films  from  19  countries  including  100  titles  from 
Russia,  40  from  the  United  States  and  more  from  the 
LInited  Kingdom).  ...  In  Poland,  chief  distribution  is 
through  the  Educational  Film  Office  of  the  Govern- 
ment. ...  In  Czechoslovakia,  youth  organizations  and 
technical  schools  are  the  distribution  agencies.  Mexico 
is  operating  a  16mm  program  that  has  brought  ob- 
servers from  other  Latin  American  countries.  The 
State  Department  helped  through  cooperation  with 
Mexican  departments  of  health  and  education  and  in 
training  projectionists. 

U.  S.  films  of  chief  interest  in  other  lands  are  those 
that  show  the  people  of  this  country.  Secondly,  foreign 
audiences  want  to  see  agricultural  films,  for  food  is 
of  much  concern.  Other  film  subjects  in  rough  order 
of  interest  are  industry,  science,  education,  health,  and 
social  life. 

Health  films  from  this  country  helped  put  across  a 
vaccination  campaign  in  Bombay.  A  film  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  been  of  unusual  interest 
in  Norway,  stimulating  questions  that  one  film  couldn't 
possibly  answer. 
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WHAT  A 

DIFFERENCE 

CARBON  ARC 

PROJECTION  MAKES! 


IT'S  SO 

bright! 


A6TONISHIN(5! 


t.  1     1      '^^  A  (SUCH 
.■A,  .'%niJk  I  Ml  color! 


•  When  you  view  a  16  mm  color  filnS'projected  on     ' 
a  screen  with  the  carbon  arc,  you  will  see  an  aston- 
ishing difference.  The  picture  will  be  much  brighter.    ,^ 
Detail  will  be  sharper:  objects  heretofore  hidden     ,  - 
in  shadow  or  washed  out  will  be  plainly  seen.  And 
the  color  will  be  richer,  more  natural. 

In  short,  projection  with  the  carbon  arc  leaves 
the  impression  you  are  viewing  an  entirely  differ- 
ent and  more  lavishly  produced  film! 

In  this  way,  carbon  arc  projection  makes  films 
more  interesting  . . .  more  instructive  . . .  and  more 
effective.  It  thus  gives  you  a  greater  return  on  your 
16  mm  film  investment. 

For  more  information,  get  in-  touch  with  your 
dealer— today. 

The  word  "National"  Is  a  registered  trade-mark  of 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 

[IQH 

30  East  42nd  Str«et,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Division  Sales  Offices:  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Kansas  City, 

New  York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 


^^ 


WHAT 

detail! 


^ 


The   EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN   is  published   monthly  except  July  and   August   by   the   Educitionai   Sc 

Second   Class    Matter. 


Entered   at  the   Post  Office  at   Pontiac.    Illinois,  as 
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Educational  Screen 


THE  WAY  OF  PEACE 


Produced   by   Christian   Films 


^iux^ue!    ^em!    CfiacU  Making! 

A  thrilling  appeal  for  a  Christian  defense  against 
the  atomic  threat  of  world  catastrophe  presented  in 
an  unusual  picture.  The  strikingly  beautiful  mini- 
ature sets  and  figures  are  photographed  in  color. 
The  story  is  narrated  by  Lew  Ayres. 

Available  on  contract  basis 
For   other  new   and  cultural  religious  films  write 
the  specialist  in  religious  films. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FILM  ASSOCIATION 

Department    E,    45    Astor    Place,    New    York    3,    N.Y. 


for 

CHILDREN 


CLASSROOM  TESTED 


CURRICULUM  CORRELATED 

TO  minute  16mm  Sound  and  Color 

ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
FOR  STUDENT  GROWTH 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 


"Pudge" — the  story 

of  a  dog 

"Spic  and  Span" 


"Dining  Together" 
"Playing  Togelher" 


CHILDRENMPRODUCM 


PALO  ALTO-CALIf 


'POBOXI5I3 


Brooker  Addresses  Chicago  Film  Council 

At  the  May  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Film 
Council,  Floyde  E.  Brooker,  Chief  of  the  Visual  Edu- 
cation Section,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  spoke  on  the 
topic,  "UNESCO  and  the  Film  Council  of  America." 
Following  this  talk,  Lyle  Stewart,  University  of  Chi- 
cago led  a  panel  discussion  on  "What  the  Film  Council 
of  America  Can  Do  to  Help  UNESCO."  The  panel, 
in  this  case,  included  all  the  Council  members. 

Peace  Is  a  Foremost   Problem 

In  his  talk,  Brooker  emphasized  that  "peace"  is 
the  number  one  problem  before  us,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  achieve  peace,  nothing  in  the  world  is  important. 
He  then  showed  that  UNESCO  (United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization)  and  the 
use  of  mass  educational  media  are  important,  because 
wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men  long  before  the  actual 
liomliing  and  shooting  shart.  A  first  step,  however, 
must  be  one  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  Hun- 
gry people  are  ripe  for  ideas  of  revolt  and  only  too 
ready  for  the  promises  of  false  leaders.  At  least  six 
months  will  be  required  for  UNESCO  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion on  these  first  prol)lems. 

International    Law    Necessary 

In  order  to  have  peace,  there  must  be  international 
law.  Successful  and  permanent  international  law  must 
be  democratically  obtained,  and  this  can  only  follow 
world  literacy.  By  the  use  of  mass  media,  world 
literacy  may-  be  reached  via  a  short-cut  without  the 
necessity  of  putting  millions  of  persons  through  the 
"book  stage."  The  motion  picture  is  an  art  form  in 
which  a  broken  people  can  come  back  quickest.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  and  China  are  among  the  na- 
tions emphasizing  film  production  even  in  the  face  of 
equipment  shortages.  There  is  a  resurgence  of  na- 
tionalism coupled  with  a  fear  of  American  imperialism. 

UNESCO  plans  to  survey  the  world  needs  in  regard 
to  mass  media  materials  and  equipment,  and  the  organi- 
zation hopes  to  establish  an  international  treaty  to 
facilitate  the  free  flow  of  films  and  materials.  The  insti- 
tution of  a  world-wide  radio  system  is  also  forecast. 

"The  Film  Counselor" 

The  Film  Council  of  .America  recently  published  the 
first  issue  of  a  news  letter  to  be  known  as  Tlie  Film 
Counselor.  This  is  designed  to  enable  local  film  coun- 
cils in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  exchange  ideas,  to  give 
suggestions  to  prospective  local  groups  who  are  inter- 
ested in  becoming  established  as  chapters  of  the  Film 
Council  of  .America,  and  to  carry  news. 

The  first  issue  of  The  Film  Counselor  introduced 
its  readers  to  the  local  film  councils  which  now  exist, 
telling  where  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing.  Stress 
was  placed  on  organizing  new  councils  and  in  attempt- 
ing certain  goals:  (1)  increase  membership;  (2)  in- 
terest other  groups  in  the  council  and  in  films;  (3) 
design  programs  that  will  get  specialized  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  local  council ;  (4)  start  organizing  film 
councils  in  neighboring  communities.  \\"rit°  to  Film 
Council  of  America.  Room  1228.  431  South  Dearborn, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois  for  information. 
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And  the  Greatest  of  These  .  .  . 
Is  Distribution 

A  CUSTOMARY  and  convenient  way  to  classi- 
fy the  problems  of  the  audio-visual  field  is 
to  think  of  them  as  falling  into  the  areas  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  utilization.  As  viewed 
from  here  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  greatest  problems  center  around  the  area  of 
distribution.  The  users  of  films  just  are  not  getting 
the  films  they  want  and  need  when  they  want  them. 

Consider  the  school  user  of  instructional  films,  for 
instance.  In  how  many  cases  can  he  select  a  title 
from  a  catalog  list  and  be  reasonably  sure  of  hav- 
ing that  film  for  use  in  his  class  within  a  week — 
or  within  a  month  for  that  matter?  We  dare  say 
thai'  it's  a  rare  teacher  in  a  rare  situation  where 
that  can  happen.  How  can  a  teacher  make  good 
use  of  films  unless  he  can  get  the  righj-  one  at  the 
right  time? 

Consider  the  adult  leader  in  a  Y.M.C.A.  for 
another  instance.  Just  suppose  he  is  trying  to  plan 
to  use  two  or  three  films  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
racial relations  for  some  future  meeting  of  his 
group.  He  would  be,  indeed,  lucky  if  he  could 
find  all  three  subjects  he  wanted  listed  in  any 
one  catalog,  and  even  if  he  did,  his  chances  of 
being  able  to  get  all  three  on  the  same  date  would 
be  extremely  slim.  How  can  he  be  expected  to 
make  good  use  of  audio-visual  materials  unless  such 
distributional  problems  are  solved  so  that  he  can 
get  the  films  he  needs  when  he  needs  them? 

By  centering  our  attention  for  the  moment  on 
some  of  these  distribution  problems,  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  all  the  problems  in  film  produc- 
tion and  utilization  are  being  solved.  It  just  seems 
to  us  that  unsolved  distribution  problems  are 
retarding  the  rapid  developments  in  the  field  that 
have  been  expected. 

Film  distribution,  for  the  most  part,  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  same  old  patterns  which  seem 
to  serve  the  distributor  far  better  than  the  user 
of  films.  There  is  little,  if  any,  creative  and  imagi- 
native effort  being  applied  to  the  solution  of  dis- 
tributional  problems. 

One  Suggestion  for  Improvement 

We  recognize  that  it  is  far  easier  to  point  up  a 
problem  than  it  is  to  solve  it,  but  let's  go  back  to 
thar  hypothetical  group  leader  we  mentioned  three 
paragraphs  ago.  His  need  for  two  or  three  films 
for  a  group  discussion  on  inter-racial  relations  was 
the  same  need  shared  by  hundreds  of  other  group 
leaders.  If  the  distributor  had  foreseen  these  needs, 
he  could  have  had  available,  already  mounted  on 
one  reel,  three  such  films  as  AMERICANS  ALL 
(March  of  Time),  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN,  and 
THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN.  These  would  have  been 
announced    in    catalog    listings    as    a    ready-made 


program  suitable  for  certain  specific  purposes. 
Now  this  suggestion  is  not  made  as  a  panacea  for 
all  distributional  problems.  In  fact  if  it  were  to  be 
misapplied  to  instructional  filnrw  for  classroom  use, 
more  harm  than  good  would  result.  Rather  it  is 
suggested  as  merely  one  way  that  distributors  might 
better  serve  some  of  the  users  of  films.  There  may 
be  better  ways.  One  thing,  however,  we  do  feel 
certain  about:  the  problems  of  distribution  are 
great,  and  it  is  vitally  important  that  solutions  be 
found.— P.  C.  R. 

Inexpensive  Materials  Can 
Be  Effective  Too 

WE  were  strongly  re-impressed  the  other  day 
with  the  fact  that  the  motion  picture  is  not 
the  only  "audio-visual"  material  for  achieving 
strikingly  effective  instructional  results  in  a  class- 
room. This  time  we  visited  a  first  grade  class- 
room where  it  was  clearly  evident  as  one  ap- 
proached the  closed  door  that  something  had  been 
happening  inside.  A  large  painted  picture  of  a  cir- 
cus clown,  hanging  on  the  door,  offered  the  first 
hint. 

Inside  the  room,  there  were  many  other  circus 
pictures,  each  one  a  free  expression  resulting  from 
a  vivid  experience.  Some  were  grouped  together 
in  book  form  with  manuscript  written  stories  ac- 
companying them.  All  these  stories  and  pictures 
were  about  a  very  particular  circus  and  a  very 
special  clown  whom  they  had  met  a  few  days  be- 
fore.  His  name  was  Tingo. 

The  children  told  us  orally  the  story  about  Tingo, 
and  as  they  told  it,  they  transparently  disclosed 
their  sincere  interest  and  genuine  liking  for  their 
new  circus  friend.  They  knew  him  well;  yet  they 
had  never  even  seen  a  picture  of  him.  TINGO, 
The  Story  of  a  Clown,  is  a  story  told  on  records. 
Here  was  excellent  and  meaningful  classroom  use 
of  audio  material.  Here  real  learning  had  been 
achieved  in  several  of  the  communications  arts — 
listening,  writing,  painting,  speaking,  and  even 
singing,  for  the  children  had  learned  one  of  Tingo's 
songs. 

These  records  had  been  well  used.  The  teacher 
had  used  the  records  at  the  right  time — after 
the  children  had  read  a  circus  story  in  their 
readers.  She  had  heard  the  records  before  and  was 
familiar  with  the  story.  She  had  a  plan  for  using 
them,  and  she  knew  in  advance  the  kind  of  learning 
she  would  like  to  achieve.  The  children  were  pre- 
pared for  their  listening  experience,  and  they  heard 
the  records  several  times  as  they  worked  on  the'r 
pictures  and   stories.  This  was  good   utilization. 

Neither  the  cost  nor  the  kind  of  audio-visual 
material  determines  the  degree  of  instrucrional 
effectiveness.  Effectiveness  is  dependent  upon  hav- 
ing the  right  material  at  the  right  time  and  then 
using   it  right. — P.  C.   R. 
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TESTED 

Teacher 

Training 

Techniques 


BY 

COREY,  DALE,  McCLUSKY,  EBY, 
TROUNGER,  RESS  and  COCHRAN 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  a  symposium  of  tried  and  proven  ideas  about 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials.  Each  of  the 
participants  in  this  "panel"  has  had  many  years  of  unusually  successful 
experience  in  working  with  teachers  enrolled  in  university  classes.  Your 
editor,  serving  as  chairman  of  this  symposium,  asked  each  of  the  partic- 
ipants if  he  would  be  willing  to  share  one  of  his  best  teacher  training 
ideas  in  this  exchange  of  experience.  This  they  have  done  willingly 
and  interestingly. 


For  you  who  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  guiding  teachers  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
use  of  audio-visual  media  in  courses  this  summer,  there  are  ideas  here  that  may  prove  inspirational  and 
helpful.  For  you  who  are  enrolled  in  such  courses,  there  are  ideas  you  may  wish  to  work  on  while  you 
are  learning. 

Dr.  Stephen  Corey's  statement  emphasizing  that  "students  will  learn  best  what  they  practice" 
is  a   most   appropriate   introduction  for  this  symposium. 

Paul  C.  Reed 


They  Will  Learn 
What  They  Practice 


STEPHEN  M.  COREY 
The  University  of  Chicago 


T 


I  HIS  summer,  in  institutions  all  over  America,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators will  be  taking  courses  in  order  to  learn  more  about 
audio-visual  instructional  materials.     They  will  listen  to  lectures, 
make  slides,  paint  pictures,  read  books,  watch  and  give  demon- 
strations, exchange  experiences,  and  examine  at  first  hand  ever  so  many 
slill  and  motion  pictures,  mock-ups,  models,  records  and  transcriptions. 


All  of  these  students  will  learn  best  whatever  they  practice.  This  always  is  the 
case.  Examining  the  stated  objectives  of  these  courses  dealing  with  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional materials  may  not  reveal  much  about  what  the  students  learn.  The  best  way  to  find 
out  what  is  being  learned  is  to  observe  what  the  students  actually  do.  If  most  of  their 
time  is  spent  listening  critically  to  lectures  about  better  utilization  of  materials,  they  will 
learn,  primarily,  how  better  to  listen  critically  to  such  lectures.  If  some  of  these  summer 
school  students  actually  practice  teaching  with  a  variety  of  instructional  materials,  and  are 
crticized  wisely,  they  will  learn  better  how  actually  to  use  these  materials.  If  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  is  spent  in  committees,  examining,  criticizing  and  appraising  audio-visual  in- 
structional   materials,    increased    expertness  will  be  obtained  in  this  activity. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  large  numbers  of  teachers  in  most  colleges  and  universities 
during  the  summer  term,  probably  the  most  fruitful  and  feasible  single  experience  that 
they  can  have  will  involve  the  critical  study,  by  small  groups,  of  many  different  kinds  of 
teaching  materials.  When  this  happens,  teachers  teach  one  another  a  great  deal  on  the 
side.  Previews  of  motion  pictures,  for  example,  almost  inevitably  develop  into  animated 
discussions  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  instructional  films,  in  general  and  in  partic- 
ular, and  of  best  methods  of  utilization.  This  small-group  study  of  instructional  materials 
may   not   be  so   fruitful   a   learning  experience  as  actually  using  the  materials  to  teach  chil- 
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dren.  The  latter  practice,  however,  is  precluded  in  most  teacher  training  institutions  dur- 
ing the  summer,  because  there  are  too  many  teachers  to  make  it  possible  to  arrange  for 
much  "practice"  teaching. 

At  many  institutions  this  summer,  there  will  be  not  only  courses,  but  "workshop"  groups  of  teachers 
who  wish  to  spend  all  or  part  of  their  time  learning  how  better  to  cope  with  some  particular  problem. 
These  teachers  will  use  the  resources  of  the  college  or  university  to  get  answers  to  questions  that  they 
believe  important.  Such  learning  is  usually  well-motivated,  practical,  and  exceedingly  satisfying.  The 
workshop  idea  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers.  It  represents,  too,  a  type  of  instruc- 
tion that  many  of  the  people  teaching  about  audio-visual   instructional  materials  find  most  congenial. 


What  Do  They  Want  to  Know? 


EDGAR  DALE 
The  Ohio  State  University 


AN  idea  that  I  have  used  with  a  great  deal  of  success  over  a  number 
of  years  has  been  that  of  asking  every  student,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course,  to  write  out  a  list  of  the  questions  that  he  would 
like   to   get    answered    during   that    course.      I    then   take    these 
questions,    classify   and    mimeograph    them.      We    watch    course    content 
carefully  to  see  that  all  important  questions  are  answered. 


I  now  have  several  hundred  of  these  questions  and  have  classified  them  under  the  following  headings: 
(1)  Materials;  (2)  Philosophy  or  Theory  of  Visual  Education;  (3)  Techniques  of  Teaching  and  Prepara- 
tion;   (4)    Equipment;    (5)    Finances;    (6)    Evaluation;    (7)    Administration;    (8)    Initiation   of  Project. 

Here  are  two  or  three  sample  questions  from  each  of  the  headings: 


Materials 

1.  What  visual  aids  (including  journey,  specimens,  models, 
motion  pictures,  slides,  photographs,  charts,  graphs,  etc.) 
are  available,  and  where  may  they  be  secured  on  the  fol- 
lowing  subjects? 

a.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

b.  Social    Sciences 

c.  History    (American   and   World) 

d.  Spelling  and  Penmanship   (on  a  high  school  level) 

e.  English   Grammar 

f.  English    Literature    (Shakespearian   plays   and   poetry) 

g.  General  Science 

h.  Conduct,   morals,   and   manners 

2.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  visual  material   now  available? 

3.  Why  are  comics  so  popular  with  children  and  some  adults? 
Can  we  possibly  use  the  same  technique  in  education?      * 

Philosophy  or  Theory  of  Visual  Education 

1.  How  do  children  at  various  levels  react  to  different  types  of 
visual  aids? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  general  objectives  of  visual  education, 
the   justification    for    their    use? 

3.  How  does  the  effectiveness  of  visual  aids  vary  with  the  sub- 
ject  material? 

Techniques  of  Teaching  and  Preparation 

1.  Exactly  how  does  one  teach  with  films — preparation  and 
follow-up? 

2.  How  can  one  get  the  most  out  of  a  field  trip? 

3.  How  may  suitable  techniques  be  worked  out  for  combining 
the  various  visual  aids  with  nonvisual  educational  devices 
in   order  to   realize  worthwhile   educational   objectives? 

Equipment 

1.  What  mechanical  devices  are  necessary  for  the  showing  of 
visual  materials? 


2.  How  may  camera  clubs  be  used  to  aid  class  work? 

3.  How  should  the  projection  room  be  arranged  for  the  full 
utilization  of  space  and  visual  efficiency? 

Finances 

1.  How  may  funds  be  raised  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of 
visual  aids?   How  is  this  done  in  various  places? 

2.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  start  building  up  a  small  library 
of  visual   aids? 

3.  How  can  we  get  boards  of  education  to  provide  for  visual 
materials  on  the  same  basis  that  they  are  providing  text 
books? 

Evaluation 

1.  What  are  the  criteria  for  evaluating  visual  aids? 

2.  What  constitutes  a  good  criterion  for  evaluating  facilities 
for  showing  films? 

3.  How  can  I  best  use  the  wealth  of  free  visual  aids  furnished 
by   commercial   organizations? 

Administration 

1.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  filing,  cataloguing,  and  enum- 
erating  visual   aids? 

2.  How  can  teachers  influence  administrators  to  allow  them  to 
select   materials   for   their   own   classes? 

3.  What  can  the  administrator  do  to  eliminate  uninformed  and 
inaccurate  opinions  of  teachers  as  to  the  values  of  visual 
aids? 

Initiation  of  Project 

1.  What  are  the  steps  one  should  take  in  setting  up  a  school 
museum? 

2.  How  can  greater  cooperation  among  schools,  industries  and 
civic   organizations  of   the   community   be   realized? 

3.  What  procedures  can  be  used  to  educate  parents  to  the 
values  of  visual   aids? 
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F.  DEAN  McCLUSKY 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


A  Class  Produces  Its  Own  Audio- Visual  Handbook 

LIKE  all  summer  session  classes  in  audio-visual  instruction 
which  I  have  taught,  the  1938  class  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  no  excqition  in  the  range  of  interests  which 
were  represented  among  the  members  of  the  class.  So  the 
class,  125  in  number,  was  organized  in  special  groups  which  studied 
such  topics  as:  evaluation;  administration;  research;  financing  a 
program;  selection  of  materials; -cataloguing,  housing  and  distribu- 
tion; sources;  and  teacher  training. 

These  groups  met  as  the  need  arose — sometimes  during  the  scheduled  class  periods  and  at  mutually 
agreed  upon  times  in  addition.  Each  group  elected  its  own  chairman  and  secretary.  The  original 
plan  was  to  have  each  group  make  an  oral  report  to  the  entire  class.  However,  as  the  work  progressed 
the  chairmen  and  secretaries,  meeting  as  a  steering  committee,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  group  reports 
were  valuable  enough  to  be  shared  more  fully  than  would  be  the  case  if  an  oral  report  were  made.  It  was 
decided  to  organize  an  editorial  committee  to  summarize  the  written  reports  and  arrange  to  have  them 
mimeographed  and  bound  in  book  form.  Arrangements  were  made  with  a  local  mimeographing  firm  to 
do  the  work,  and  deadlines  for  copy  were  established.  The  members  of  the  class  chipped  in  to  pay  for 
the  mimeographing.  The  day  before  the  final  examination,  the  reports  were  ready  for  distribution.  Enough 
extra  copies  were  run  off  to  supply  the  School  of  Education  Library  with  five;  the  Extension  Division  Film 
Library  with  five:  and  fifteen  copies  were  sold  at  one  dollar  each  to  students  outside  of  the  class.  The 
extra  money  was  turned  over  the  the  School  of  Education  library  to  buy  additional  books  in  the  audio- 
visual field. 

The  project  proved  so  successful  that  the  next  four  summer 
classes  continued  the  "tradition."  In  all,  five  audio-visual  hand- 
books were  produced.  The  evaluation  committee  report  alone  was 
worth  the  effort,  and  of  particular  value  were  the  reports  on  sources 
of  materials  which  were  organized  by  subjects.  This  project  gave 
the  class  members  a  handbook  of  value  to  take  home.  It  was  their 
own  work,  written  in  their  own  style,  and  it  satisfied  their  own 
needs. 


Have  You  Tried  Music? 


GEORGE  S.  EBY 

Stockton  (Calif.)  Junior  College 


HWE  you  ever  tried  opening  each  class  period  with  music?  We  have!  Music  which  hath  charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast  also  hath  the  power  to  soothe  the  harassed  schoolman.  Summer 
schools  should  do  two  things  for  teachers:  refresh  the  mind  and  restore  the  soul.  Can  you 
spare  two  minutes  out  of  every  hour  for  the  pale,  translucent  souls  of  this  vanishing  race?  We 
have  tried  it,  and  the  two  minutes  paid  bigger  dividends  that  the  remaining  fifty-eight. 

Large  classes  seldom  can  get  settled  down  to  work  under  two 
minutes  so  we  snap  the  lights  off  and  close  the  door  right  on  the 
bell  and  give  the  class  two  minutes  of  uninterrupted  music.  This 
music  can  be  presented  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  You  can  play 
records   accompanied   by    appropriate   Kodachrome   slides. 

Poems  also  lend  themselves  excellently  to  Kodachrome  slides.  Our  classes  always  listen  intently 
to  such  poems  as  Robert  Frost's,  "The  Road  not  Taken."  We  project  autumn  scenes  of  the  forest  while 
someone  begins  reading  over  the  P.A.  system: 

"Two   roads   diverged   in   a   yellow  wood 
and  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
and   be   one   traveler,   long   I   stood 
and  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could.  .  .  ." 

Don't  forget  that  teachers  like  to  sing  as  well  as  listen.  About  twice  a  week,  we  use  our  two  minutes 
for  community  singing.  The  songs  are  projected  on  the  screen  while  one  of  our  class  leads  the  group. 
One  summer,  our  V.  I.  classes  were  held  in  Engineering  Hall.  These  "singspirations"  put  stresses  and 
strains  in  that  building  which  no  engineer  had  ever  seen  before.  Finally,  during  an  especially  vigorous 
song,   one  engineer  left  his  research  and  dashed  over  to  our  lecture  room  to  give  us  all  a  grand  "bawling 
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out."  He  swung  open  the  door  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  but  when  he  saw  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  whole 
group,  he  froze  in  his  tracks,  utterly  speechless.  When  the  last  note  died  away,  he  quietly  closed  the  door 
and  was  never  seen  again.     If  the  song  had  lasted  two  minutes  more,  I  believe  he  would  have  joined  in  the 

chorus. 

Let  the  teachers  prepare  their  own  songs  on  lantern  slides  and  see  how  much  spirit  they  have  singing 
them.      Don't   be  surprised   when   a  song  like  this   is  suddenly  projected  before  the  class: 

"There  are  slides  that  really  have  a  meaning 
That  the  eyes  of  all  who  look  may  see 
But  the  slides  that  fill  our  lives  with  sunshine 
Are  the  slides  earning  A  or  B" 

This  summer  while  you  are  lecturing  to  your  V.I.  class   (or  any  other  class  for  that  matter)    if  you 
see  a  dull  glaze  gradually  creeping  over  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  in  your  class  and  each  response  shows: 

"The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face 
A   thing  that  grieves  not   and  that  never  hopes 
Solid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox" 


and  you  won< 


der: 


"Whose  was   the   hand   that    slanted   back   this   brow? 
Whose   breath   Hew   out   the  light   within   his   brain? 
Is  this  the  thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea   and  land?" 


Stop!     Perhaps  you  are  the  one  who  is  to  blame.     Do  you  "trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens 
for  power"?     In  short,  have  you  ever  tried  music  in  your  classes? 


Two  Ideas  From  Colorado 


LELIA  TROLINGER 
University  of  Colorado 


ONE  of  the  most  fruitful  activities  of  my  class  in  audio- 
visual aids  has  been  demonstration  lessons  planned  by  the 
students  themselves  and  then  given  before  the  class.  Dur- 
ing the  class  in  the  Winter  Quarter.  1946,  four  such 
demonstrations  were  planned.  A  class  of  about  thirty  divided  itself 
according  to  special  interests  and  set  to  work.  One  group  gave  a 
demonstration  using  the  motion  picture;  one  used  the  lantern  slides; 
one,  a  fibnstrip,  and  one  a  recording.  The  first  group  by  chance, 
or  good  judgment,  used  several  other  types  of  aids  to  serve  as  a 
build-up  and  with  that  as  an  example,  the  others  followed  suit. 

As  a  result,  each  student  not  only  helped  prepare  what  was  meant  to  be  a  perfect  les- 
son, but  he  also  heard  and  saw  the  lessons  using  other  media.  The  lessons  were  remarkably 
good  and  the  questions  used  in  preparation  and  also  following  in  the  general  discussion 
brought  out  well-planned  objectives  and  their  realization. 

A  more  extensive  project  that  students  felt  was  valuable  was  carried  out  during  the 
summer  of  1946.  A  large  class  of  teachers,  more  than  half  of  them  graduate  students,  under- 
took to  select  basic  films  on  different  grade  levels  for  a  school  that  was  undertaking  the 
purchase  of  a  basic  film  library. 

The  class  of  fifty,  more  than  half  graduate  students,  divided  into  groups  on  grade  levels.  In  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  groups,  there  was  a  further  division  of  the  students  into  subject-matter 
fields.  The  groups  analyzed  courses  of  study.  Then  they  undertook  a  survey  of  basic  films  to  fit  that 
particular  grade  level.  The  Wilson  Educational  Film  Guide,  the  Educational  Screen  1000  and  One,  "Blue 
Book,"  educational  magazines,  catalogs  from  different  filin  centers,  all  were  consulted.  I  met  with  the 
committees  several  times,  and  some  of  the  films  they  did  not  know.  I  could  give  information  about.  Many 
of  the  films  had  been  seen  and  used  by  members  of  the  class;  some  they  previewed  and  evaluated;  in 
some  cases,  they  recominended  a  film  because  of  a  superior  rating  given  by  some  evaluating  committee. 
If  there  had  been  time  and  facilities,  a  preview  of  all  films  would  have  been  desirable.  The  resulting  lists 
of  basic  films  correlated  with  curriculum   were  mimeographed  and  made  available  to  all. 

It  was  only  a  beginning,  but  if  a  similar  project  were  undertaken  in  several  summer  school  classes 
over  the  country,  we  could  get  teacher  reaction  to  basic  films  that,  when  integrated,  could  be  very  helpful 
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to  teachers  and  to  audio-visual  centers,  both  in  public  schools  and  distributing  centers.  All  too  many  of 
our  film  evaluations  are  made  by  "so-called"  experts  and  all  too  few  by  classroom  teachers.  This  project 
not  only  called  for  evaluation  but  a  consideration  of  integration  of  film  materials  with  curriculum. 


Repeated  Showings 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


WITH  a  class  of  graduate  students  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  representing  home  economists,  primary 
teachers,  rural  teachers,  social  studies  and  science 
teachers,  and  commercial  teachers,  the  unit  under  con- 
sideration  was  "Techniques  of  Using  Motion   Pictures." 


We  tend  to  take  too  much  for  granted  with  experienced  teachers  when  we  recommend  showing  a 
worthwhile  film  twice.  We  usually  verbalize  the  teaching  principle  and  let  it  go  at  that.  One  summer 
session,  we  showed  The  Corn  Farmer.  Although  I  do  not  usually  agree  that  certain  films  can  meet  educa- 
tional objectives  at  all  age  and  educational  levels,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  subject  was  especially  broad. 
The  assignment  to  the  class  for  that  night  was  to  relate  that  film  to  whatever  field  the  teachers  were  in- 
terested in.  Meanwhile,  I  carried  out  the  assignment  for  myself,  by  thinking  of  applications  along  many 
lines. 

The  next  day  we  had  reports  by  the  group — not  very  resourceful  ideas  at  that.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished, I  gave  them  my  report:  The  film  might  be  used  in  discussing  the  nutrition  underlying  corn  as  a 
food  for  animals  and  for  man.  thereby  making  the  corn  farmer  an  important  food  producer;  the  eco- 
nomics of  corn  farming,  including  the  amount  of  hard  work,  long  hours,  participation  of  all  the  family, 
need  for  machinery  and  scientific  knowledge,  dependence  on  weather  and  other  natural  conditions,  etc. 
Such  a  film  gives  an  insight  to  the  city  resident  and  on?  who  had  to  voice  an  opinion  on  legislation  that 
would  affect  the  farmer.  Then  there  was  the  science  of  agriculture  that  permits  better  crops,  wiser  use 
of  the  soil  and  the  like. 

After  this  presentation,  I  announced  that  they  would  now  see  the  film  a  second  time.  The  group  did 
not  appear  too  enthusiastic.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  ten-minute  showing,  they  admitted  that  the  class 
discussion  and  the  second  showing  had  given  them  much  greater  insight  into  the  content  of  the  film 
and  its  implications  for  the  curriculum  than  they  had  realized.  And  then  they  acknowledged  that  such 
understanding  would  come  to  their  own  pupils  if  a  worthwhile  film  were  properly  presented. 


Students  Prepare  Study  Guides 


LEE  W.  COCHRAN 
State   University   of  Iowa 


IN  observing  the  audio-visual  classes  here  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  we  are  always  on  constant  guard  for  the  types  of  in- 
struction that  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  experi- 
ence for  the  student.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  making  our 
students  aware  of  the  educational  content  of  projected  materials  and 
effective  utilization  practices  is  the  writing  and  preparing  of  study 
guides. 

The  first  units  of  the  course  consisting  of  philosophy,  research,  equipment,  procurement,  and  produc- 
tion are  presented  to  enable  students  to  acquire  a  basic  understanding  of  the  field  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion. When  we  come  to  the  Selection,  Evaluation,  and  Utilization  unit,  students  have  the  background 
necessary  to  prepare  study  guides  for  specific  projected  materials.  Students  never  seem  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  actual  educational  implications  and  content  of  projected  aids  until  they  have  prepared  study  guides. 
A  typical  exam])le  of  students  becoming  aware  of  ths  potentialities  of  projected  materials  was  demonstrat- 
ed last  summer  when  a  committee  of  six  superintendents  in  the  audio-visual  class  came  to  see  the  instructor 
following  their  evaluation  and  study  guide  assignment.  They  claimed  that  for  the  first  time  in  their  life 
they  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  educational  content  and  teaching  possibilities  of  the  teaching  film. 

We  consider  that  students  should  have  the  experience  of  preparing  study  guides  in  every  college  audio- 
visual course,  and  as  a  result  of  such  preparation  they  will  be  better  teachers. 
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All    photos    by    Kent    SpriiiK,    Okmulgee.    Oklahoma 

In-service  teacher  training  in  the  uses  of  audio-visual  materials  at  the  Okmulgee  (Oklahoma)  High  School.  At  this  school, 

a  teacher-committee  previews   all   materials. 

Costs  of 

Audio- Visual  Materials 


Where  Oklahoma  gets  its  audio-visual 
dollar  and  on  tvhat  it  spends  that  dollar 

THE   hickory   switch   was  inexpensive.      Modern 
instructional  tools  and  materials  are  expensive 
and,    therefore,    have   brought    to  the   fore   the 
practical  administrative  problem  of  finance. 

One  factor  of  this  cost  problem  of  instructional  ma- 
terials was  examined  recently  in  a  state-wide  survey  of 
1946-47  costs  of  representative  audio-visual  materials. 
Results  give  a  view  of  how  one  state,  Oklahoma,  is 
actually  allocating  its  audio-visual  dollars.  The  sur- 
vey did  not  pertain  to  utilization ;  it  asked,  rather, 
"How  much  is  actually  being  spent?"  and  "What  pro- 
portionate amount  is  spent  for  the  various  items?" 
and  "Where  does  the  money  come  froin  ?" 

The  accumulated  data  differ  from  goals  or 
standards  in  that  they  are  descriptive  of  present 
practice. 

Since  the  problem  of  costs  in  education  has  no  visible 
limit,  this  survey  examined  only  the  costs  of  specified 
audio-visual  materials — materials  which  invite  special 
attention  because  of  rapid  and  radical  developments  as 
to  engineering  and  utilization. 

Every  white  public  school  having  four  or  more 
teachers  was  reached  by  questionnaire.  One  hundred 
seventy-one  (approximately  23^^  )  of  the  schools  re- 
sponded. Resulting  data  showed  the  planned  expen- 
ditures of  these  schools  for  certain  items  for  the  present 
school  year.   Some  of  the  per  capita  expenditures  re- 


HENRY  R.  HANSEN 

Graduate  Student, 

Stanford  University 

ported  were  very  close  in  amount  to  some  of  the 
more  common  current  estimates.  The  particular  value 
of  the  results  lies,  however,   in  the  scope  and  in  the 


An  instructional  aid  of  another  generation. 
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])hotograi)hic  quality  of  the  data,  which  give  a  picture 
of  the  planned  expenditures  within  the  area  of  an 
entire  state  for  the  current  year.  They  are  pertinent 
to  both  large  and  small  systems.  However  adequate 
or  inade(|uate.  good  or  poor,  the  total  j)rogram  may  be, 
the  study  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures,  expendi- 
tures by  types  of  material,  and  the  sources  of  funds  as 
they  do  exist,  today. 

Per  Capita    Costs   and   Totals 

.Allocations  for  audio  visual  materials  by  totals  and 
by  per  capita  costs  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  Each 
horizontal  line  shows  the  data  for  a  particular  size  of 
school  system. 

Allocations  for  Audio-Visual  Materials 


Average 

Daily 
Attendance 

Number 

of 
Usable 
Replies 

Total 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Total 

Cost  of 

Specified 

Items 

Cost 

Per 

Capita 

under             200 

63 

8,078 

$14,005 

$1.73 

200                 399 

49 

13,344 

18.367 

1.37 

400                799 

37 

19,367 

1 5,8-16 

.82 

800       -      2,999 

19 

21,405 

17,497 

.81 

3.000    -      9,999 

2 

8,635 

3.440 

.39 

over           10,000 

1 

31,377 

18,573 

.59 

All   sizes  of 
schools    combined 

171 

I02,20i 

$87,728 

$  .86 

Total  allocations  are  seen  to  be  very  considerable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  total  of  $87,728  is  for 
approximately  2i'/(  of  the  schools  contacted  in  the 
survey.  Yet  those  respondents  who  answered  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  "amount  deemed  adequate"  estimated, 
on  the  average,  that  an  adequate  program  would  cost 
a  little  over  twice  the  amounts  shown  above. 

The  items  covered  in  the  above  figures  were  those 
named  in  the  survey  questionnaire : 

Maps,  charts,  and  globes 

Museum  materials 

School  excursions   (except  inter-scholastic  contests) 

Motion  picture  films 

Filmstrips,  glass  .slides 

Projection  equipment 

Phonograph  records 

Auditory  equipment 

Specialized  supervision  of  the  above-named  items. 

In  addition,  a  question  called  for  information  on  "all 
other  aids  (except  books,  laboratory  supplies,  shop 
equipment,  and  building  fixtures),"  but  amounts  listed 


The  opaque  projector  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
in  many  courses  from  shop  to  history. 

in  that  connection  were  so  small  that  it  is  apparent  that 
most  respondents  concerned  themselves  almost  entirely 
with  the  items  sjiecifically  named. 

The  per  capita  costs  shown  average  $.86  per  pupil 
per  year,  whereas  the  total  per  capita  expense  in  Okla- 
homa schools  is  approximately  $90  annually.  Great 
difference  in  per  capita  expenditures  in  schools  of 
various  sizes  is  esjjecially  apparent.  Small-school  costs 
are  disproportionately  high  even  though  they  spend 
nothing  for  specialized  supervision  or  administration 
with  respect  to  audio-visual  materials. 
Types  of  Materials 

The  pie-chart  shows  the  proportionate  division  of  the 
audio-visual  materials  dollar.  For  example,  respon- 
dents are  spending  89f  of  the  $87,728  total  this  year  for 
School  Excursions.  18*/^  for  Motion  Picture  Films,  etc. 

Proportionate  Division  of  Expenditures 
By  Types  of  Materials 

The  chart  indicates  the  great  interest  in  motion  pic- 
tures. Even  schools  with  the  least  money  are  empha- 
sizing the  most  expensive  materials.  This  probably 
indicates  that  the  cheaper  materials  are  often  over- 
looked. But  it  also  indicates  that  ( 1 )  the  great  value 
of  motion  pictures  is  generally  recognized  and  (2)  the 
value  of  motion  pictures  as  a  means  of  "selling"  the 
whole  matter  of  effective  audio-visual  materials  is  like- 
wise appreciated. 

Comparatively  small  amounts  are  allocated  for  film 
rentals  even  after  schools  have  made  the  investment 
in  a  motion  picture  projector.  Small  amounts  are 
allocated  for  filmstrips  and  other  effective  (and  inex- 
])cnsive)  materials.  Negligible  amounts  are  spent  for 
specialized  supervision.  Other  studies'  show  that  at 
present  large,  successful  users  of  audio-visual  materials 
need  approximately  $2  for  .s])ecialized  administration 
and  supervision  of  audio-visual  materials  for  every  $1 
spent  for  the  materials  themselves.  That  is,  large  sys- 
tems find  specialized  supervision  quite  expensive,  yet 
most   of  the  schools   surveyed  are  .ittemptin^   to   use 


Merrill  McMillan,  co-ordinator  of  visual  materials,  distrib- 
utes an  order  for  visual  equipment. 


'McPherson,  Harry  M.  Organization.  Administration  and 
Supl^ort  of  Visual  Instruction  in  California,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1939   (Doctoral  dis.sertation),  p.  114. 
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audio-visual  materials  z^'ithout  any  spccmlhcd  super- 
tfision.  The  olivions,  practical  conclusion  is  that  ex- 
tensive teacher-education  is  essential  to  meet  the  need. 

4       '   '  Sources   of  Funds 

Data  as  to  sources  revealed  that  only  approximately 
597c  of  the  monies  allocated  for  audio-visual  materials 
were  derived  from  taxation.  Since  audio-visual  ma- 
terials are  certainly  legitimate  educational  tools  (and 
essential  tools ) .  and  since  the  public  shows  real  en- 
thusiasm for  their  use,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their 
support  will  come  in  time  from  taxation,  directly,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  other  phases  of  instruction.  In  the 
meantime,  remarkable  public  interest  and  support  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  communities  are  raising  the 
other  41%  outside  of  and  beyond  the  regular  school 
taxes. 

Sources  of  Funds  Reported  for 
Audio-Visual  Materials 


/*  ver^ge 

D3:iv 

A*tGnHanc3 

Taxation 

Sf"dent 
Feas 

Admission 
to  Tc'-oo 

Film 
S'-cwings 

$    EOO 

Student 

Activity 

Funds 

$  4,856 

Parent- 
Teachers 
Associa 
tion 

Total 

under            200 

$  7,616 

% 

$100 

$13,072 

200       -         399 

8,966 

260 

635 

7,155 

17,016 

400       -         799 

8,357 

490 

<30 

4,696 

600 

14,573 

eOO       -      2,999 

11,138 

425 

2,908 

14,471 

3,000   -     9,999 

1,400 

1,377 

563 

3,340 

over          10  000 

10,425 

8,148 

18,573 

TOTAL 

$47,902 

$10,700 

$1,565 

$20,178 

$700 

$81,045 

Per  cent 
of  qrand 
total 

59 

13 

2 

25 

1 

100 

The  table  heading.  "Student  Fees."  refers  to  formal 
assessments  upon  pupils  for  meeting  the  cost  of  in- 
structional materials,  and  "Student  Activity  Funds" 
includes  money  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources  rang- 
ing from  senior  class  gifts  and  dramatic  productions  to 
athletics  and  "queen  contests". 

Public    Interest   and    Support 

An  incidental  result  of  the  survey  was  emphasis  upon 
the  recognised  value  of  the  newer  materials  and  meth- 
ods as  shown  by  the  general  willingness  of  the  public 
to  support  their  use.  However  great  may  be  the  con- 
trast between  the  old  and  the  new  instructional  aids, 
and  in  spite  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  involved,  the 
school-supporting  public  recognizes  the  value  of  audio- 
visual materials  (and  of  films  in  particular),  and  gives 
evidence  of  that  recognition  by  its  financial  support. 

The  schools  surveyed,  like  many  others  everywhere, 
were  struggling  to  meet  minimum  state  education  de- 
partment requirements  as  to  teachers'  salaries,  librarv 
books,  and  similar  items :  yet  they  were  meanwhile 
going  forward  with  the  building  of  creditable  standards 
of  their  own  as  to  audio-visual  materials,  even  in  the 
absence  of  state  requirements  in  that  newer  area. 
The  financial  methods  often  are  not  suitable  or  depend- 
able ;  yet  there  is  the  significant  fact  that  communities 
are  going  beyond  older  standards  of  excellence  as  to 
teaching  materials. 

It  bears  repeating  that  a  survey  of  practices  in  the 
matter  of  expenditures  for  audio-visual  materials  has 


This  is  where  the  audio-visual  dollar  goes  in  Oklahoma. 

results  which  are  descriptive ;  they  are  not  standards. 
Many  detailed  and  careful  studies  in  this  field  will  be 
of  use  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  such  matters  as 
budget  limitations,  sales  opportunities,  legislative  enact- 
ments, and  the  obvious,  clearly-felt  need  for  the  best 
of  tools  in  the  job  of  education. 

National  University  Extension  Association 
Meets  at  Atlantic  City 

Audio-visual  instruction  and  "Labor  on  the 
Campus"  shared  the  limelight  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  University  Extension  Associ- 
ation, held  at  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City.  May 
6-8.  An  excellent  audio-visual  exhibit  and  pro- 
gram was  organized  by  Boyd  Gunning,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  It  was  found  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Extension  Divisions  of  the  coun- 
try have  active  Audio-Visual  Departments  and  that 
their  services  are  being  turned  increasingly  toward 
the  field  of  informal  adult  education  and  commun- 
ity activities.  Among  the  tuany  who  participated 
actively  in  presenting  papers  and  in  their  discus- 
sion were : 

Glenn  Jones — State  College  of  Washington 
Carolyn   Guss — Indiana  University 
Lee  W.  Cochrane — State  University  of  Iowa 
Irving    C.    Boerlin^ — Pennsylvania    State    College 
Mark   Starr — International   Ladies'   Garment 

Workers'  Union 
Invited  as  resource  persons  were  Roger  Albright 
(Motion  Picture  Association),  Wm.  F.  Kruse 
(United  World  Films),  Gardner  L.  Hart  (American 
Council  on  Education),  and  Dennis  W'illiams  (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films).  Following  a  report 
by  F.  C.  Lowry,  and  supplementary  statements  by 
Boerlin  and  Kruse.  a  favorable  vote  was  taken  to 
continue  membership  in  the  Film  Council  of  Ameri- 
ca. 
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Audio- Visual  Workshop 
For  Administrators      •  . 

Teachers  must  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  school  principal  if  they 
desire   the  maximum   improvement  in  the  audio-visual  program. 

■  HELr.N  GRINDROD 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
DON  HARRISON 

SCHOOLS  and  school  systems  that  are  serious'y  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 

\vr)rkiH?  on  t"he  imurovement  of  instruction  soon  Stockton  (Calif.)  Unified  School  District 


CHOOLS  and  school  systems  that  are  serious'y 
\v')rkiHg  on  t"he  improvement  of  instruction  soon 
discover  that  the  principal  is  a  key  maii  in  the 
•picture.  Teachers   will   seldom  go  any  farther,  or   go 
any  deeper,  than  tht  principal  is  willing  to  go. 

The  principal  is  often  a  hard  man  to  corner.  Too 
frequeutlv,  he  is  busy  with  a  parent  when  the  audio- 
visual conference  is  held.  Ther"  is  an  important  meet- 
ing on  salaries  when  iilms  and  equipment  are  previewed, 
and  so  it  goes  through  the  year.  As  a  consequence, 
the  expenditures  for  new  instructional  aids  are  dras- 
tically reduced  in  the  new  budget.  Teacher  en- 
thusiasms, at  best,  are  met  with  c  n'.escending  toler- 
ance. 

However,  by  the  law  of  averages,  the  principal  may 
finally  be  caught  for  at  least  one  meeting,  and  if  the 
speaker  or  demonstration  is  persuasive,  he  may  leave 
the  meeting  as  a  convert  to  the  new  magic.  But  again 
there  will  be  little  time  for  the  necessary  study  to 
equip  him  for  real  leadership  in  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

Nevertheless,  some  solution  must  be  found,  since  the 
instructional  aids  program,  without  a  doubt,  is  of  ut- 
most   importance    to    the    administrator    and    because 
he,  as  key  person  in  his  building,  wants  his  teachers 
to  do  the  best  teaching  job  possible  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.     One  possible  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  to 
provide  a   series   of   carefully   planned   conferences  or 
workshops  specifically  for  building  principals  and  co- 
ordinators.    If  such  a  series  of  meetings  can  claim  an 
important  place  on  the  principal's  calendar,  one  hurdle 
is  surmounted.     Recognizing  this,   Stockton  and   San 
Joaquin  County  recently  held  the  first  of  a  series  of 
instructional   materials   workshops   for   administrators. 
A  wide  variety  of  library  materials,  charts,  maps,  ra- 
dio, and  other  audio-visual  tools  were  included  with 
the    intent    that    this    workshop    not    only    would    be 
helpful   and    informative  but  also    interesting.    Partic- 
ipation by  the  administrators  in  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  audio-visual  materials  was  stressed  throughout 
the  one  day  program.     Over  one  hundred  principals 
and   coordinators  attended  this  program  in   Stockton. 
The  general  plans  for  the  workshop  were  developed 
by  the  Institute  Committee,  the  necessary  funds  made 
available,  and  the  detailed  planning  and  scheduling  of 
the  program  turned  over  to  the  director  of  audio-visual 
aids.      Preliminary   announcements   were   sent   out   as 
much  as  three  weeks  in  advance  to  keep  the  administra- 
tors  reminded   of   the   workshop   date.      The   tentative 
program  was   distributed  one  week  before  the  event. 


Purpose  E-plained 

The  opening  session,  forty-five  minqtes  in  length, 
was  devoted  '  ■  an  exp'anation  of  purpose,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  create  the  following  noint  of  view: 
first,  that  instruct!  mal  materials,  if  used  effectively 
produce  valid  results ;  md  secondly,  these  aids  provide 
greater  variety  in  teaching  methods,  and  he'p  to  arouse 
iiitercst  and  a  .sense  of  purpose  in  the  pupil.  The 
Navy  motion  picture,  Fihn  Tactics  was  used-  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  audio-visual  materials  can  become 
distractions  and  disturbances  to  effective  learning  if 
improperly  used.  The  film  also  stressed  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  good  utilization,  needeu'  in  teaching  with  in- 
structional  aids.  '  °  -    ' 

Charts"  and  diagrams  illustrating'  simple  -criteria 
for  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  were  displayed 
in  sectional  meetings  throughout  the  day  to  keep  such 
criteria  constantly  in  the  picture. 

The  principals  and  administrators  at.  the  workshop 
htid  an  opportunity  to  handle  the  machines  and  equip- 
ment and  to  familiarizg  themselves  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  these  devices.  The  afternoon  sections 
included  the  previewing  of  selected  films  and  filmstrips. 
The  discussion  of  each  film  as  well  as  the  studying  of 
teacher  guides  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion  and 
evaluation  preceded  the  showing  of  each 'film.  Oppor- 
tunity for  making  slides  was  provided  throughout  the 
afternoon. 

One  general  session,  to  open  the  afternoon  program, 
was  devoted  to  an  over-all  discussion  of  values  and 
standards  for  in-school  and  out-of-school  radio  lis- 
tening. There  was  a  general  interest  in  these  discus- 
sions and  several  principals  have  since  developed  pro- 
grams for  more  effective  use  of  radio  listening,  and  now 
•  Stockton  students  are  helping  to  produce  a  fifteen- 
minute  educational  program  once  a  week  over  a  local 
station. 

An  all-day  trade  show  provided  demonstrations  of 
projection  equipment,  slide  kits,  wire  recorders,  and 
other  equipment  for  study  and  operation  by  the 
principals.  Kits  of  instructional  aids  for  selected  ele- 
mentary school  units  were  on  display  in  the  library. 
It  was  notable  throughout  that  this  kind  of  a  program 
lends  itself  to  attractive  and  stimulating  displays. 

(Concluded  on  pa<ic  326) 
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Wartime  Wedding— 

The  Documentary  and  Fiction  Film 


The  documentary  is  a  film  with  a  serious  pur- 
pose, gaining  its  end  by  dramatizing  facts. 
But  how  far  may  this  dramatization  go  before 
the  film  becomes  a  piece  of  fiction?  Shear- 
man reviews  the  situation  in  Britain. 

THE  great  period  of  true  documentary  was  Ijefore 
the   war.   Drifters,   Song   of  Ceylon.  Shipyard, 
Night  Mail — the  classics  of  documentary — were 
the  revolutionary  products  of  the  nineteen-thirties.  At 


JOHN  SHEARMAN* 

Documentary  Film  Director 

Great  Britain 

that  time,  a  good  many  people  looked  at  documentaries 
with  suspicion — a  not  unusual  attitude  toward  revolu- 
tionary art. 

The  true  documentary  continued  into  the  first  years 
of  the  \\'ar.  Men  of  the  Lightship,  Coastal  Command. 
Fires  Were  Started,  and  Ack-Ack  were  in  the  straight 
line  of  descent  from  Night  Mail  and  North  Sea.  But 
nobody  was  suspicious  of  them.  It  had  suddenly  be- 
come immensely  important  to  depict  how  a  small  group 
of  peo]:)le,  typical  of  many  such  groups,  behaved  in 
actual  circumstances — circumstances  of  the  greatest 
and  most  urgent  reality.  The  war  demanded  (inter 
alia)  documentary  films.  The  foundling  child  of  the 
film  industry  was  suddenly  welcomed  into  the  very 
best  society  and  became  a  part  of  the  mental  life  of 
the  people. 

At  about  the  same  time,  feature  film  makers  in  this 
country  found  themselves  caught  by  a  strange  emotion. 
They  wanted  to  say  something  sincere  about  people 
at  war. 

The  two  grou]is,  feature  and  documentary  film 
makers,  had  spent  the  pre-war  years  sniffing  haughtily 
at  each  other  ("Say  what  you  like;  it's  not  box-office," 
and  "But  it's  nothing  to  do  with  real  life.")  Now,  with 
the  coming  of  war,  they  stop])ed  sniffing  and  began  to 
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"New  Earth"  (1934)  filmed  by  Joris  Ivens  in  Holland  was 

a  pure   documentary.   Man  was  pitted   against  the  natural 

forces  of  the  sea  in  a  fight  to  close  the  Zuider  Zee. 


*John  Shearman  was  a  member  of  the  R.A.F.  Film  Unit 
during  the  War.  He  fouiul  himself  working  alongside  Ijoth 
feature  film  and  documentary  fihn  technicians,  and  he  had 
consequently  a  special  oi)i)ortunity  of  observing  the  interaction 
of  the  two  film  forms.  This  article  originally  appeared  in  the 
Documentary  Netvs  Letter,  a  British  publication. 


Museum  of  Mo-'ei-.i   Art 

"Song  of  Ceylon"  (1934-6),  produced  by  John  Grierson  and 

directed   by   Basil   Wright,   was   pure  documentary   in   the 

naturalist  tradition. 


Hritish  Information  Services 

"Next  of  Kin"  was  an  84-minute,  reconstruction  documen- 
tary. At  what  point  does  "reconstruction  cease  to  be  docu- 
mentary and   become  fiction? 
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Museum  of  Modern  Art 

"Housing  Problems"  (1936),  directed  by  Arthur  Elton  and 

Edgar   Anstey,  was   a   reportage   type   of  documentary.   It 

presented  the  tacts. 

get  something  from  each  other.  Documentary  directors 
found  that  they  needed  the  technical  resources  of  the 
studio  in  order  to  make  their  films  big  enough  to 
match  the  giant  size  of  their  subject — war.  Feature 
film  makers  found  themselves  wanting  to  leave  behind 
the  fantasy-life  of  the  popular  film  and  turn  to  a  life 
which  was  a  good  deal  closer  to  reality :  a  fusion  of 
techniques  was  inevitable.  Other  causes  operated 
towards  the  same  end.  Documentary  and  feature 
technicians  found  themselves  working  together  in  the 
Service  Units.  A  great  documentary  unit  was  accom- 
modated in  a  requisitioned  feature  studio  along  with 
the  R..-\.F.  and  .Army  film  imits.  The  authorities 
wanted  films  for  specific  purposes  and  entrusted  the 
making  of  them  to  both  groups. 

Thus,  feature  films  began  to  acquire  a  flavor  of  the 
documentary — The  roreman  Went  to  France,  One  of 
Our  Aircraft  is  Missing,  Forty-Ninth  Parallel,  Next  of 
Kin.    The  effect  of  this  infiltration  of  the  documentarv 


British   Information  Services 


"Children  on  Trial"  (1946),  produced  by  Basil  Wright  and 

directed  by  Jack  Lee,  had  a  story  to  demonstrate  the  evil 

effects   of  bad   environments. 

idea  can  now  he  traced  in  most  of  the  great  British 
features  made  during  and  just  after  the  war — In 
Which  We  Serve,  San  Demetrio  London,  The  Way 
Ahead,  Canterbury  Tale,  and,  outstandingly,  in  Journey 
Together.  After  the  first  showing  of  this  film  (before 
its  London  opening),  a  group  of  feature  technicians 
wandered  out  of  the  theatre  saying,  "Of  course,  it's 
pure  documentary."  They  were  closely  followed  by  a 
group  of  documentary  technicians  saying,  "Of  course, 
it's  a  pure  feature."  This  was  in  1945.  A  fusion  be- 
tween feature  and  dociunentary  techniques  and  ways 
of  thought  had  taken  place. 

.  The  feature  film  makers  were  not  the  only  ones  af- 
fected. Something  h?d  happened  to  documentary  film 
makers,  too.  Dociunentary  is  more  than  just  a  special 
technique  of  making  short  films  with  picture  and  com- 
mentary. Documentary  is  an  idea.  But  it  is  true  to 
say  that  before  the  war  documentaries  generally  were 
short  and  had  little  or  no  synchronized  dialogue.     If 


British    Information    Services 


British   Information    Services 


"Next  of  Kin"  was  produced  during  the  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  soldiers  with  the  dangers  of  careless  talk. 


Though  this  was  an  early  "reconstruction-type"  documen- 
tary in  England,  the  March  of  Time  and  the  Russians  had 
used  the  form  for  years. 
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Educational  Screen 


documentaries  were  U)  get  longer  and  use  more  syn- 
chronized dialogue,  they  would  become  more  like 
features.  Both  these  things  happened  to  docu- 
mentaries during  the  war.  They  became  long,  be- 
cause there  was  more  to  say.  But  why  did  they  tend 
towards  more  synchronized  dialogue? 

For  a  number  of  reasons :  because,  granted  greater 
length,  commentary  alone  was  no  longer  adequately 
gripping ;  because  dialogue  does  in  fact  take  place  in  the 
real-life  equivalents  to  documentary  situations ;  because, 
for  example,  the  best  way  to  show  a  man  giving  orders 


EnKlish  Films,  Inc. 


"Journey   Together"   was   produced   by   feature-film-trained 

people,    using    professional    actors,    studio   sets,    and    trick 

effects. 

is  quite  simply,  to  show  a  man  giving  orders;  because 
the  specialized  jargon  of  the  bomber  and  the  gun  site 
has  its  own  artistic  value. 

For  documentary  film  makers,  the  need  for  synchro- 
nized sound  brought  its  own  practical  problems.  It 
is  axiomatic  that  sound  on  location  is  hell.  Docu- 
mentary, therefore,  had  to  go  into  the  studio  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  had  been  its  habit.  Fortunately  it 
managed  to  do  so  without  losing  reality. 


Hn'tish  Information  Services 

"Fenlands"  is  a  recent  documentary  film,  being  one  of  a 
series   known   as   "The   Pattern   of  Britain." 

There  were  problems,  too,  for  documentary  writers. 
Dialogue  must,  on  the  whole,  be  written  before  it  i> 
shot.  It  must  say,  or  imply,  what  has  to  be  said  or  im- 
plied ;  yet  it  must  be  as  near  as  possible  to  what  would, 
in  fact,  be  said,  though  it  must  be  tighter  than  normal 
speech  and  less  profane.  Writing  it  is  an  expert  job. 

A  still  greater  problem  confronted  the  director  of 
this  type  of  film.  He  could,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success,  film  a  non-actor  doing  something.  He  could 
not,  except   in  special  circumstances,   get  a  non-actor 

(Concluded  on  /'iif/r  i22) 


iJriti;'li    Int'i>fmntion   '^er\ii- 


''Crofterj"'  is  anothsr  "Pattern  of  Britain"  film  which  attempts  to  descr'be  a  principal  area  of  the  country  and  to  show  the 

contributions  its  people  have  made  to  the  national  life. 
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The  Film  and  Internal  ional  Under  standing 


The  State  Department's  OIC 
Film  Program 

OIC,  the  State  Department's  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  is  officially  or- 
ganized to  see  "that  other  j^eoples  receive  a  full  and  fair 
picture  of  American  life  and  of  the  aims  and  policies  of 
the  United  States  Government."  How  are  films  used  in 
this  program? 

United  States  diplomatic  missions  in  other  countries 
co-operate  in  distributing  the  films.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  projection  equipment  and  services 
as  well  as  films  in  order  that  showings  may  be  held  in 
some  areas. 

OIC  films  reach  a  variety  of  audiences  in  a  variety  of 
places  where  understanding  of  the  United  States  should 
be  spread.  Some  idea  of  the  audiences  which  these 
films  may  reach  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
tabular  report  of  non-theatrical  showings  of  films  about 
the  United  States  in  Latin  American  republics  during 
1945. 


NUMBER  OF       ATTEND- 

TYPE   OF   AUDIENCE                                 SHOWINGS  ANCE 

Business  and  Professional 6,357  455,488 

Official   Display    3,475  627,739 

Religious  Groups   4,024  7i2,437 

Hospitals  &   Institutions    6,224  1,349,203 

Sports    Clubs     4,398  1,663,853 

Military    Groups     6,302  2,009,955 

Workers   Groups    5,478  2.061,967 

Schools  and  Universities   32,234  9,363,401 

Cultural    Institutes    5,320  1,069,025 

General    36,285  22,569,511 

TOTAL     110,106  41,953,551 


National  educational  authorities  in  some  countries 
cooperate  in  arranging  regular  showings  of  OIC  films 
in  schools.  Such  showings  now  are  in  progress  in 
Great  Britain,  Egypt,  South  Africa.  Mexico,  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Plans  are  under  way  for  ex- 
tending this  type  of  arrangement. 
•  Films  used  in  the  OIC  program  come  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  Some  are  edited  or  adapted  from  e.xisting 
theatrical,  documentary  and  informational  motion  pic- 
ture material  depicting  various  phases  of  life  in  the 
I'nited  States.  Other  films  are  produced  to  meet 
specific  retiuirements  for  which  no  suitable  film  ma- 
terial is  available. 

Film  material  for  adaptation  may  be  secured  from 
other  governmental  departmeuiS,  fro.n  industrial  con- 
cerns, from  theatrical  film  producers,  from  state  and 
national  o.-ganizations.  and  other  sources.  Examples 
of  tv]jical  sources  are:  United  States  Steel  Co/po.ation, 
Oregon  State  Highway  Commission,  Greyhound  Lines, 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corporation,  and  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  S:inta  Fe 
Railway  Company. 

Recording  of  soundtracks  in  various  languai^es  is 
part  of  the  process  of  editing  and  adaptation.  Languages 
so   used   have    included :    Arabic,    Bulgarian,    Chinese, 


Dr.  JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Edi!or 

HeaJ,   Department  of  Education 
,  Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Czech,  Dutch,  Finnish,  French,  Greek,  Hungarian, 
Italian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Rumanian,  Russian,  Serbo- 
Croat,  Slovak,  Swedish,  and  Turkish. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1946.  OIC  sent  4,347 
prints  of  doctunentary  and  informational  film  subjects 
to  86  points  throughout  the  world.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  monthly  audience  for  such  films  now  is  in 
excess  of  fifteen  million.  Some  typical  reports  received 
in  1946  follow : 

Brazil — "In  6,128  showings,  2,721,049  persons 
were  reached  in  Brazil  during  July  and  August 
by  OIF  films." 

China — "Soma  865    showings    in    June    reached 

audiences  totaling  1,174,192  persons." 

New    Zealand~"The    month    of    March,    100,633 

people  attended  927  screenings  of  the  Legation's 

docutnentary  films." 

Norway — "Our  16mm.  documentaries  have  been 

screened  before  more  than  half  a  million  people 

during  the  last  eight  or  nine  months." 

The  OIC  film  program  includes  the  use  of  film- 
strips  now  are  reaching  an  audience  of  twelve  million 
ganized  groups,  in  connection  with  special  educational 
projects,  and  in  schools  and  colleges.  Diplomatic  mis- 
sions are  furnished  with  English  and  foreign  language 
title  lists  for  ordering  purposes.  In  China,  such  fii;n- 
strips  now  are  reaching  an  audience  of  twelve  million 
school  children  a  month. 

Attestation  of  audio-visual  materials  also  is  part  of 
the  OIC  program.  At  many  foreign  ports  of  entry, 
certification  of  these  materials  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment procures  for  them  exemption  from  normal  cus- 
tom duties.  The  State  Department  began  the  attesta- 
tion film  materials  in  1941  and  of  sound  recordings 
in  19 '5.  IK  special  Committee  on  Attestation,  now  at- 
taclied  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  OIC,  has  been 
created  for  this  purpose.  This  committee  has  certi- 
fied more  than  two-thousand  items  to  date. 

(Concluded  on  page  334) 


An  enthus:ast-!c  crowd  filled  the  auditoriu-i  of  the  Houston 

Museum  of  F.'ne  Arts  for  a  series  of  travel  fil.-ns  and  enter- 

ta.nments    on    Latin    /.;.", 3r;ca. 
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Educat'.or.al  Screen 


mCRm-COmilTTliimilATJGN  8f  NIBHIMS 


L.    C.    LARSON,    Editor 
Director,  Audio- Visual  Center 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Making  Shoes 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6.  Illinois)  9  minutes,  16mm,  sound,  black 
and  white,  $50  less  10%  discount  to  education  organi- 
zations.   Discussion    guide   available. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Turning  pieces  of  leather  into  finished  shoes  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  film.  It  opens  in  a  shoe  factory,  where  a 
worker  selects  enough  calfskin  for  a  dozen  pairs  of  boys" 
shoes.  Next,  pieces  of  calfskin  for  the  uppers  are  cut  out 
by  a  large  stamping  machine.  After  matching,  cloth  and 
inner  linings  are  cut,  the  leather  and  cloth  pieces  are 
trimmed  and  pasted  together  before  being  sewn.  The 
purpose  of  each  step  is  carefully  explained,  and  during 
the  stitching  and  folding  operations,  the  uppers  gradually 
take  shape. 

After  temporary  strings  are  inserted  to  help  hold  the 
shape  of  the  shoes,  the  uppers  are  placed  on  wooden  lasts 
of  the  correct  size.  When  the  insoles  have  been  tacked  to 
the  uppers  at  the  heel,  close-ups  show  the  claws  of  the 
pulling-over  machine  stretching  the  leather  tightly  over 
the  lasts  to  shape  it.  The  tacking  completed,  the  toes 
are  finished,  and  leather  strips  called  the  "welt"  are  sewn 
to  the  edges  of  the  uppers.  Cork  paste  and  steel  arches 
are  inserted  to  increase  the  comfort  and  wearing  qualities 
of  the  shoes  before  the  heavy  outsoles  are  added.  Workers 
fasten  these  soles  first  with  rubber  cement,  trim  the  edges, 
and  then  stitch  them.  After  they  are  shaped  by  rollers,  the 
shoes  are  dried.  Heels  are  tacked  on  and  smoothed,  sole 
edges  are  stained  and  polished,  and  the  wooden  lasts  are 
removed.  The  next  scene  shows  the  room  where  the 
finished  shoes  are  cleaned,  washed,  and  polished. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 

Scene  from  "Making  Shoes." 


CAROLYN  CUSS,  Instructor.  School  of  Education 

BETTY  STOOPS,  Film  Librarian,  Audio-Visual  Center 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  manufacturing  process  pictured  is  so  interesting  that 
it  could  well  be  shown  in  even  more  detail,  althougli  this 
film  gives  a  very  good  step-by-step  picture  of  how  boys' 
oxfords  are  made.  The  camera  is  generally  used  efficiently, 
giving  the  audience  a  feeling  of  standing  beside  the  worker, 
watching  his  operations;  however,  a  first-hand  observer 
would  undoubtedly  tarry  longer  at  several  points.  The 
narration  is  very  helpful,  and  is  appropriate  to  a  wide  age 
and  interest  range.  The  film  should  be  useful  in  an  inter- 
mediate-grade study  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States, 
in  economic  geography  on  several  levels,  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  home  economics,  and  as  a  general  in- 
terest subject  on   the  adult   level. 

Seashore  Oddities 

(Young  American  Films,  Inc.,  18  Fast  41st  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.)  20  minutes,  16  mm,  sound,  color,  $180.  Produced  by 
William   Harold  Oliver.  Jr. 

Description   of  Contents: 

This  film  presents  many  unusual  seashore  animals  found  in 
the  protected  pools  near  the  Hopkins  Marine  Laboratory,  at 
Monterey,  California.  First,  a  scientist  is  shown  gathering 
specimens  on  rocks,  under  rocks,  and  in  the  sand ;  then  four 
classes — coelenterata,  echinodermata,  mollusca.  and  arthropoda 
— are  shown  in  close-ups  and  their  characteristics  are  described 
in  non-technical  language.  The  hollow-bodied  animals  are 
represented  chiefly  by  the  jellyfish  and  the  sea  anemone,  whose 
peculiar  food-gathering  mechanism  is  demonstrated.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  spiny-skinned  animals  is  the  starfish,  whose  un- 
usual muscular  efficiency  is  emphasized.  The  soft-bodied  ani- 
mals shown  are  the  snail,  sea  hare,  sea  slug,  abalone,  and 
octopus.  The  animals  with  jointed  feet  include  the  hermit 
crab,  whose  clownish  tendencies  are  shown,  and  the  barnacle. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  excellent  marine  photography  of  these  strange  and  color- 
ful little  animals  very  effectively  emphasizes  their  outstanding 
characteristics.  Photographed  in  aquaria,  they  can  be  seen 
from  the  most  convenient  angles  without  seeming  to  be  out 
of  their  natural  surroundings.  The  commentary  is  well  pre- 
sented, with  a  vocabulary  level  suited  to  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  The  film  should  be  useful  for  science  classes  on  these 
levels  and  for  general  interest  on  the  senior  high  and  adult 
levels. 

Wild  Fowl  in  Slow  Motion 

(Hawley-Lord.  Inc..  61  West  .S6th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.) 
9  minutes,   16  mm,   sound,  color,  $75.00. 
Description   of   Contents: 

Birds  which  winter  in  the  marshlands  of  the  South  are 
shown  in  their  many  activities  by  means  of  both  regular  and 
slow-motion  color  photography.  The  Western  sandpiper, 
the  dowager  or  robin  snipe,  and  the  willet  are  shown  both  on 
tlie  ground  and  in  tlie  air.  The  duck  family  is  represented  by 
the  caiivasback  duck,  the  redheaded  duck,  the  pintail  duck,  the 
shoveler  duck,  tlie  broadtail  or  blue-bill  duck,  the  blue-winged 
teal  duck,  and  the  baldplate  or  American  widgeon.  Their 
takeoffs,  ranging  from  the  slow  takeoff  in  which  the  feet  are 
used  to  get  up  speed  by  paddling  the  surface  of  the  water,  to 
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the  short,  speedy  zooming  upward,  are  sliown  in  close-ups. 
Their  tlight.  landing,  and  feeding  on  open  water  and  on  the 
marshland  are  also  shown.  The  Canada  goose  is  pictured 
leaving  her  nest  of  fledglings,  taking  oflf  slowly,  and  flying 
ijracefnlly  and  tirelessly.  Next,  a  flock  of  snow  geese  are 
^cen  in   flight,  and  soaring  pelicans  bring  the  film  to  a  close. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  beauty  and  grace  of  these  birds,  photographed  in 
natural  color,  is  emphasized  in  the  slow-motion  sequences,  where 
the  medium  of  the  motion  picture  is  utilized  especially  well. 
In  this  aspect,  the  film  should  be  effective  in  stimulating  the 
creative  imagination  of  art  students.  Close-ups  showing  the 
appearance  and  characteristic  movements  of  the  various  birds 
should  be  of  interest  to  zoology  students  and  perhaps  aero- 
nautics students.  From  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  the  film  should 
be  of  general  interest  to  high  school  students  and  men's 
clubs. 

The  Andes — Chile's  Barrier 

(Hollywood     Film     Enterprises,    6060    Sunset     Boulevard, 

Hollywood  28,  California)   10  minutes.   16mni,  sound,  color, 

$75.00. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Witli  the  Andes  Mountains  as  both  the  hero  and  the  vil- 
lain, this  film  shows  how  that  formidable  range  has  deter- 
mined Chile's  shape,  weather,  natural  resources,  way  of 
living,  and  international  relations. 

Opening  with  a  sequence  of  animated  maps  which  first 
locates  Chile  and  then  shows  the  three  distinct  areas: 
the  northern  desert,  the  central  pampas,  and  the  southern 
mountains,  the  film  shows,  by  means  of  a  cross-section 
view,  the  comparative  heights  of  the  Andes,  the  Rockies, 
and    the    .Appalachians. 


HdUywooil    Film    Enterprises 


Punta  Arenas,  the  southernmost  city  in  the  world,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  .  ,  .  from  the  film,  "The 
Andes — Chile's    Barrier." 

The  current  theory  of  how  the  .Andes  range  was  formed 
is  presented.  Next,  by  means  of  animated  diagrams,  the 
interaction  between  the  winds  and  the  tnountains  is  ex- 
plained. The  northern  desert  is  the  result  of  the  moun- 
tains' stopping  the  rain  clouds  on  the  east  side  of  the  range. 
Farther  south,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west 
and  bring  moisture  which  makes  a  fertile  central  valley  and 
a  stormy  area  similar  to  the  .Aleutian  Islands  in  the  south- 
ern  mountains. 

The  importance  of  valuable  nitrate  and  copper  ore  de- 
posits in  Chile's  economy  is  stressed;  the  heavy  under- 
growth, dense  forests,  irrigated  agricultural  areas,  and 
waterpower  as  a  source  of  cheap  electricity  are  shown. 
The  scene  then  shifts  to  the  mountains,  which  form  a 
natural  barrier  between  Chile  and  .Argentina.  Powerful 
electric  and  cog-wheel  locomotives  pull  trains  across  the 
■mountains,  through  tunnels,  and  through  protective  sheds; 
airplanes  carry  passengers  and  mail,  while  the  I'^n-.Ameri- 
can  highway  makes  automobile  trips  possible.  Horses  and 
mules  carry  many  persons  through  the  passes,  but  change- 
able    weather     and     uncomfortable     altitudes       make     all 


In  the  film,  "The 
Andes  —  Chile's 
Barrier,"  these 
mountains  arc 
compared  with 
the  Rockies  and 
the  Appalachians. 
The  theory  as  to 
how  the  Andes 
range  was  formed  P^j 
is  presented  along 
with  animated  dia- 
grams showing 
the  effects  of  the 
mountains  on  the 
winds,  and  hence 
on  the  climate 
and  occupations 
of  the  people. 


Hullywood  Film  Enterprises 
methods  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  Scenes  in  the  moun- 
tains (including  the  radio  station,  the  statue  "The  Christ 
of  the  Andes."  and  some  of  the  highest  peaks)  bring  this 
part  of  the  picture  to  a  close. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

Excellent  color  photography  and  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  Andes  in  Chilean  life  combine  to  make  this  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  study  of  Latin  America.  The 
position  of  the  country  and  its  three  definite  divisions, 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  the  winds  and  the  mountains  on 
the  climate,  are  very  clearly  shown  by  animation.  The 
glimpses  of  Chilean  industries  should  arouse  interest  in 
two  other  films  of  the  six  in  this  series.  The  transporta- 
tion sequences  are  especially  valuable  for  showing  how 
such  problems  are  being  partially  solved.  The  sense  of 
man's  struggle  against  such  giant  barriers  is  well  por- 
trayed, and  a  feeling  of  the  vastness  of  these  mountains  is 
very  vivid.  Sound  teaching  techniques  and  valuable  sub- 
ject matter  are  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  film 
valuable  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  social  studies, 
science,  and  geography. 

Introduction  to  Fractions 

(Joseph  W.  Burke.  .Audio-Visual  Consultant,  1133  N.  Highland 
.Avenue.  Hollywood  38.  California)  10  minutes,  16  mm,  sound, 
color,  $75.  Produced  by  Johnson-Hunt  Studios. 

Description  of  Contents: 

This  film,  the  first  in  a  series  on  elementary  mathematics, 
covers  the  meaning  of  fractions,  the  writing  of  fractions,  the 
meaning  of  the  numerator,  the  meaning  of  the  denominator, 
and  the  way  of  determining  the  value  of  a  fraction.  The 
film  begins  by  showing  such  tools  as  shears,  a  saw,  and  a 
square;  and  then  shows  that  fractions  too  are  tools  to  be  used 
for  the  division  of  a  whole  into  the  desired  number  of  parts. 

The  film  next  treats  the  written  fractions.  By  means  of  ani- 
mated models  and  numbers,  it  shows,  through  many  examples, 
that  as  the  denominator  becomes  larger,  the  parts  become 
smaller  and  that  the  numerator  counts  the  number  of  parts. 
Improper  fractions  are  next  discussed.  Through  the  use  of 
models,  the  film  shows  that  an  improper  fraction  can  be 
changed  to  a  mixed  number. 

The  conclusion  of  the  film  shows  the  use  of  fractions  by 
relating  them  to  the  child's  everyday  experience  with  such 
objects  as  a  quart  and  pint  of  milk,  a  piece  of  cake,  and  three 
pencils   from  a  box  of  twelve. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  film  is  designed  to  be  used  in  a  unit  of  work  dealing  with 
fractions  on  the  intermediate  grade  level.  It  should  be  useful 
either  in  introducing  the  subject  or  in  reviewing  the  subject  for 
those  who  need  it.  It  was  also  suggested  by  the  committee 
that  the  film  might  be  used  in  the  seventh  grade  where  the 
transition  is  made  from  fractions  to  decimals  to  percentage. 
The  use  of  animation  and  repetition  is  excellent.  The  lack  of 
children  in  the  film  may  or  may  not  be  desirable ;  it  does  i)ermit 
focusing  of  attention  on  the  basic  ideas,  and  yet  it  minimizes 
pupil  participation  and   identification   with   the  film. 
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Observations  on  the  Audio-Visual 
Movement  in  Canada 


Educational   Screen 


DURING  recent  weeks,  the  writer  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  consulting  with  a  number  of  the  edu- 
cational leaders  of  our  "neighbor  to  the  North." 
During  these  conferences,  certain  definite  trends 
and  problems  have  come  to  light.  The  majority 
of  Canadian  educators  have  been  somewhat  slower 
in  recognizing  the  vital  necessity  of  including 
audio-  visual  materiak  among  their  essential  teach- 
ing tools.  However,  certain  leaders  have  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years  been  devoting  much  energy 
and  time  to  telling  their  colleagues  about  the  many 
advantages  to  be  gained  through  the  effective  use 
of  such  teaching  materials.  During  these  spring 
months  of  1947,  I  sensed  that  this  missionary  work 
has  begun  to  have  its  efifect  throughout  the  provinc- 
es. 

Ontario  Advances 

In  Ontario,  I  found  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Grimmon,  Di- 
rector of  Audio-Visual  Aids  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  has  developed  an  excellent  film  library 
and  radio  program.  This  service  is  providing  ma- 
terials to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  schools 
throughout  the  Province.  I  learned  that  over  407© 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  Province  were  mak- 
ing use  of  the  school  radio  broadcasts,  over  four- 
teen thousand  students  had  listened  to  programs 
on  guidance  and  that  twelve  thousand  listened  to 
programs  on  mathematics.  About  oO'/'r  of  the  On- 
tario elementary  schools  use  radios. 

Mr.  Grimmon  indicated  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  demand  for  films,  film  strips. 
and  other  similar  materials.  The  number  of  show- 
ings of  educational  films  was  more  than  doubled 
during  the  year.  Seventy-five  new  film  titles  were 
added  to  the  Film  Library  and  thirty  rural  school 
circuits  were  provided  with  films  on  an  extended 
loan  basis. 

Mr.  Grimmon  has  organized  a  five  weeks'  sum- 
mer course  in  audio-visual  aids,  to  be  offered  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  As  in  the  States,  summer- 
school  enrollment  in  available  audio-visual  aid  classes 
will  be  extremely  heavy  here  in  Canada. 

Quebec  Circulated  8,400  Films 

In  Quebec  Province  we  found  that  Macdonald 
College  will  be  offering  a  regular  five  weeks'  course 
in  audio-visual  materials.  The  Jacques  Cartier 
English-speaking  Catholic  Teacher  Training  School 
in  Montreal  may  also  offer  a  course  in  audio-visual 
aids. 

A  brief  survey  indicated  that  about  8403  films 
were  circulated  in  this  Province  during  the  last 
school  year.  During  the  same  period,  140  sound 
motion  picture  projectors  and  47  film  strip  pro- 
jectors were   available   for   use   in    the   classrooms. 


C.    R.    CRAKES.    Educational    Consultant 
Devry  Corporation,  Chicago 

This  number  is  rapidly  increasing  as  more  ec[uip-^ 
ment  is  made  available  to  the  schools. 

Manitoba   Uses   Radio 

In  Manitoba,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  radio  programs  being  utilized  by  students.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Armstrong,  Supervisor  of  Audio-\'isual  Aids 
for  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education,  re- 
I)orts  a  200%  increase  in  film  rentals  over  last  year 
and  a  lOO^f  increase  in  calls  for  filmstrips.  The 
Provincial  Library  owns  600  16mm  film  subjects 
and  800  film  strips. 

Saskatchewan  Publishes  a  Manual 
Over  in  Saskatchewan  an  increasing  number  of 
boards  of  education  are  purchasing  sound  projec- 
tors. Several  have  appointed  directors  of  Audio 
Visual  aids.  A  number  of  audio-visual  aid  con- 
ferences were  held  during  the  current  school  year. 
Twenty-two  of  the  larger  units  of  administration 
have  now  emploj-ed  full-time  audio-visual  aid  direc- 
tors. The  Provincial  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
foreward  to  the  recently  published  audio-visual 
aids  manual  for  Saskatchewan  schools  states,  "I 
Jielieve  that  the  intelligent  use  of  the  great  variety 
of  audio-visual  aids  will  re-vitalize  our  teaching, 
will  broaden  the  concepts  of  our  girls  and  boys, 
and,  through  their  enriched  experiences,  will  help 
them  to  face  the  future  with  greater  confidence." 
The  interest  is  strong  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Holliday. 
Provincial  Film  Commissioner,  we  may  expect  the 
Movement  to  make  rajiid  advances  in  this  Province. 

Alberta   Six-week   Summer   Course 

In  Alberta,  a  six-weeks  course  in  audio-visdial 
aids  will  be  offered  at  the  University  during  the 
coming  summer.  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  Director 
of  the  University  Extension  Department,  is  taking 
an  active  interest  in  further  expanding  the  use  of 
these  materials  throughout  the  jirovince.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Hamilton.  Supervisor  of  the  Audio-Visual  .\ids 
Branch,  Provincial  Department  of  Education,  is 
planning  to  develop  a  series  of  audio-visual  aid 
institutes  to  be  held  in  various  sections  of  the 
jirovince. 

British  Columbia  Advances 

In  liritish  Columbia  I  learned  that  two  summ?r 
school  course*  in  audio-visual  aids  will  be  oTerecl. 
The  provincial  Department  of  Educati  m  is  j^lan- 
ning  to  OiTer  two  summer  courses  in  a-idio-visua! 
aids  from  July  2nd  through  August  4Ji.  the   first 

(Coiichidcd  on  ft'.'!''  33.'^ 
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Insufficient  Liaison 


P'  )(^R  films  are  being  produced  for  the  church  field 
liy  those  who  have  not  thought  or  cared  to  consult 
the  church  concerning  its  needs  and  desires.  After  these 
fihus  are  made  they  are  backed  up  by  high-powered 
releases  and  amiouncements,  and  uncritical  reviews 
and  thus  pushed  into  circulation  among  churches  which 
are  none  too  discriminating  in  what  they  select  for  use. 
These  churches,  more  enthusiastic  than  wise,  will  give 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  the  films,  and  they  are 
on  their  way,  and  the  kind  of  visual  education  the 
church  at  large  needs  and  wants  receives  another  set- 
back. 

Rev.  John  \\'.  Gable,  formerly  of  Richmond.  Indiana, 
and  now  head  of  the  newly-formed  Religious  Film 
Service  (5121  West  Devon  Avenue,  Chicago)  has  this 
to  say : 

"Theological  training  is  required  in  those  who  would 
evaluate  and  supph'  proper  materials  in  the  church 
field.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  same  persons  know 
the  technical  side  of  motion  and  still  pictures,  both  to 
pass  upon  the  quality  of  extant  films  and  to  direct  new 
productions.  The  large  number  of  poor  films  now  be- 
ing produced  and  distributed  are  the  result  of  insuffi- 
cient liaison  between  those  theologically  trained  and 
the  technical  experts.  The  church  must  be  on  guard 
against  technical   mediocrity  and  doctrinal  obscurity." 

Candid    Film   Reviews 

In  addition  to  closer  cooperation  between  producer 
and  user,  we  need  more  candid  reviews  of  new  films. 
While  perfection  is  not  sought,  a  reasoualile  usefulness 
is  expected  in  films  made  for  the  church.  Films  must 
be  made  for  a  purpose  as  well  as  used  for  a  purpose. 
When  a  film  is  good  for  everything,  it  is  probably 
good  for  very  little,  if  anything.  Blurbs  that  im- 
modestly assert  super  superiority  may  be  discounted 
200%  in  the  theatrical  trade,  but  they  throw  the  unwary 
of  the  church  for  a  loss  every  time,  since  they  exi)ect 
a  certain  amount  of  sincerity  and  straightforwardness 
in  such  announcements.  Competent  and  candid  re- 
views in  responsible  magazines  and  church  papers  will 
help  remedy  this  situation. 

How? 

Eventually  the  church  must  set  up  some  sort  of 
evaluation  organization  or  utilize  one  already  in  exis- 
tence. The  Religious  Film  Association  has  done  very 
good  work,  but  its  coverage  of  new  films  is  delayed 
and.  incomplete.  It  might  be  possible  to  amplify  this 
service  to  the  place  where  the  church  would  wait  for 


the  reviews  and  evaluation  of  new  films  by  this, agency 
before  announcing,  praising,  or  condemning  new  ma- 
terials. If  producers  knew  that  their  films  would  have 
to  run  this  gauntlet,  they  might  be  restrained  to  build 
in  a  little  more  quality  and  utility  and  spend  less  on 
high-powered  promotion.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  good 
and  useful  visual  materials,  and  the  church  must  be 
on  guard  lest  all  kinds  of  slapped-together  and  "quick- 
ie" materials  fill  this  partial  vacuum. 

It  is  distressing  to  see  mediocrity  praised  by  the  very 
people  of  the  church  who  should  be  on  guard  against 
it.  Better  liaison  will  help  at  the  production  stage. 
Honest  evaluation  of  all  new  materials  by  those  with 
competence  and  objectivity  can  also  protect  the  church 
from  the  disillusionment  which  inevitably  results  from 
the  acceptance  and  use  of  mediocre  visual  materials, 

American  Lutheran  Film 

The  Way  of  Peace  is  an  18-minute  sound  film  in 
color.  It  was  produced  bj'  the  East- West  Studios  for 
The  Wartburg  Press  and  is  available  from  their  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  office  (57  E.  Main  St.)  Lew  Ayres  does  the 
narration.  A  California  pastor,  Rev.  H.  K.  Rasbach, 
gets  credit  for  the  original  idea  and  gave  technical 
supervision.  Frank  Tashlin  did  the  writing ;  Eddison 
von  Ottenfelf  composed  and  directed  the  music ;  and 
W'ah  Ming  Chang  and  Blanding  Sloan  were  the  co- 
producers. 

The  story  starts  with  the  Creation.    Then  sin  comes, ' 
and  man,  with  his  greed  and  hatreds,  shuts  God  out. 


PhoU>Kraphy  :   Glen  Chang,   East  West  Studio 

Rev.  H.  K.  Rasbach  with  the  model  rocket  used  in  "The 
Way  of  Peace,"  an  18-mlnute  sound  film. 
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As  man  tums  from  God,  he  walks  further  and  further 
into  the  shadows.  Then  Christ  comes,  and  only  a 
part  of  mankind  heeds  His  call  to  the  Light.  Man 
stumhles  on  through  wars  and  cruelties,  unheeding 
Christ's  message.  The  atomic  age  is  ahead.  It  may  be 
beneficial ;  it  may  spell  doom.  Man  can  tear  down  the 
wall,  let  in  the  Light,  and  be  in  brotherhood,  but  will 
he? 

There  are  no  humans  in  the  film,  and  all  the  back- 
grounds are  miniatures.  Puppets  are  used.  The  back- 
ground music  is  by  an  orchestra. 

W'hile  some  of  the  releases  on  this  film  will  lead 
many  people  to  expect  more  than  they  should,  the 
film  will  be  generally  accepted  as  useful  and  as  a  call 
to  repentance.  The  dominant  note  is  negative,  even  to 
the  end  when  the  world  is  destroyed.  It  is  a  film 
version  of  hell-fire  and  damnation. 

The  utilization  of  puppets  against  miniature  back- 
grounds gives  a  film  with  little  elemental  movement 
in  three-fourths  of  the  footage.  This  is  a  definite  weak- 
ness. The  animation  of  some  of  the  puppets  tends  to 
lessen,  rather  than  heighten,  the  illusion  of  reality.  The 
only  way  for  puppets  to  get  accepted  as  reality  by  the 
mind  is  for  them  to  keep  still ! 

Basically,  the  commentary  is  a  sermon.  It  is  well- 
paced  and  well-spoken.  At  times,  the  music  occupies 
the  soundtrack  alone  and  with  excellent  eflfect.  The 
Nativity  music  has  great  beauty. 

While  there  are  certain  to  be  exceptions,  most  church 
leaders  will  consider  The  Way  of  Peace  a  film  for 
young  people  and  adults  only. 

"The  Spirit  That  Came  to  Earth" 

An  Audio-Visual  Sequence,  Produced  as  a 
Church-School  Activity 

By  HAROLD  CLARK* 

HERE  at  Brick  Church,  a  group  of  us  wondered 
what  values  there  would  be  in  producing  an  audio- 
visual sequence  as  a  church-school  activity.  What  would 
be  the  problems  involved?  What  would  be  the  response 
of  the  leaders,  the  young  people  and  the  children  who 
took  part  ?  ^^'ould  it  stimulate  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  what  would  those  who  took  part  learn?  Having 
finished  the  project,  would  there  be  a  desire  to  repeat 
the  experience? 

We  formed  a  committee.  It  began  meeting  early  in 
September.  It  discussed  the  children's  part  in  the 
Christmas  Vesper  Service  held  in  the  church,  saying : 
"Instead  of  having  the  children  speak  and  sing,  why  not 
plan  a  series  of  still  pictures  in  color  on  the  Christmas 
theme  to  be  projected.  For  these  pictures,  let  us  record 
Christmas  music.  The  voices  of  the  children  singing 
carols  would  be  beautiful.  Other  appropriate  music 
could  be  used,  and  the  whole  could  be  accompanied 
by  a  carefully  prepared  narration.  Let  us  make  the 
whole  a  church  school  activity." 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  production  we 
called  our  project  "an  audio-visual   sequence." 


♦Minister  of  Youth,   Brick   Church,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 


The  Project  Committee 

In  forming  the  general  committee  we  sought  out 
what  skills  were  available  and  let  both  the  skill  and  the 
personality  of  our  leaders  influence  the  final  result. 
The  church  school's  director  was  ex -officio.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  children's  choir,  the  director  of  the  speech 
choir,  two  photographers  with  experience  in  Koda- 
chrome,  two  sound  technicians,  a  dramatic  coach,  an 
artist,  two  consultants  from  Eastman  Kodak,  and  sev- 
eral people  with  a  general  interest  in  the  project,  round- 
ed out  the  committee. 

A  Christmas   Audio- Visual   Sequence 

First,  we  defined  our  objective.  We  set  out  to  pre- 
pare and  present  an  audio-visual  sequence  for  the 
church  on  the  occasion  of  the  Christmas  Vesper  Serv- 
ice. As  we  got  under  way,  we  began  to  ask  specific 
questions:  Should  the  sequence  be  a  presentation  and 
incidents  of  Christ's  birth?  Should  we  photograph 
a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  story?  Should  we  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Christma«?  As  we 
thought  these  questions  through,  we  defined  an  objec- 
tive which  satisfied  and  stimulated  us.  Certain  basic 
conclusions  emerged:  We  felt  that  the  advent  of  Christ 
was  not  an  isolated  event  in  history.  This  was  and  is 
a  continuing  event.  We  felt  that  our  objective  was  to 
present  simply  and  yet  impressively  the  historical  ad- 
vent and  then  show  that  "The  Spirit  That  Came  To 
Earth"  still  influences  us  and  will  continue  to  influence 
the  world  lieyond  our  time. 

The  Script 

With  this  objective  in  mind  our  committee  proceeded 
to  create  the  story  and  to  set  down  the  details  of  the 
sound  and  visual  sequences.  A  final  correlation  was 
detailed  in  the  form  of  a  work  sheet.  It  consisted 
of  three  basic  portions  of  the  production  arranged  in 
parallel :  the  pictures,  the  music,  and  the  narration.  By 
consulting  this  work  sheet  we  could  determine  the 
idea  every  picture  was  to  convey  and  its  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  sequence. 

The  cooperation  of  all  leaders  was  good  and  enabled 
us  to  keep  rigidly  to  a  production  schedule.  When  all 
pictures  and  recordings  were  ready,  we  held  an  eve- 
ning session  to  put  the  sequence  together.  The  com- 
mentary was  recorded  against  approjjriate  background 
music  and  synchronized  with  the  slides.  This  involved 
five  men  working  with  players,  recording  equipment, 
microphone,  and   mixing   panel. 

Values  of  This  Group  Project 

\A'hat  were  some  of  the  values  of  the  project?  Par- 
ticipation extended  directly  or  indirectly  to  over  two- 
hundred  children  and  adults.  Many  of  these  found  an 
unusual  degree  of  satisfaction  and  a  real  sense  of 
achievement  in  the  project.  Aside  from  tangible  results 
in  pictures  and  sound,  we  felt  that  the  activity  and 
fellowship  of  the  project  was  worth  while.  The  pres- 
entation was  well  received  by  Brick  Church  and  by  the 
community  beyond.  It  has  been  presented  in  other 
churches  here  in  Rochester  and  in  neighboring  com- 
munities. It  was  well  received  by  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Presbyterian  Leadership  School  at  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio,  in  1946' 
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Religious   Film    As 


For  summer  showings  to  church  and  other  groups  of  all 
ages,  "Marie-Louise,"  the  Academy  Award  winner  from 
Switzerland  (1945)  is  an  excellent  choice.  This  is  the  story 
of  a  sensitive  French  girl  who  takes  refuge  from  the  war 
in   Switzerland. 

Pittsburgh  V.  A.  Conference 

An  afternoon  and  evening  conference  and  demonstra- 
tion of  visual  education  was  held  April  14th  in  the 
East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Visual  Education  of 
the  Council  of  Church  of  Allegheny  County.  This  com- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  James  S.  Kin- 
der of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  planned 
and  carried  through  a  well-rounded  program  which 
included  two  general  sessions  (Visual  Aids  In  Wor- 
ship, and  Visual  Aids  In  Teaching),  interest  groups  on 
administration,  film  forums  for  adults,  and  visual  aids 
with  children,  and  with  youth.  The  fellowship  dinner 
was  attended  by  200  and  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment spoke  on  "How  To  Use  Visual  Aids  In  Recre- 
ation." 

In  the  preview  period,  some  of  the  latest  materials 
were  presented,  such  as :  Boy  Meets  Girl,  The  Chris- 
tum Family,  The  Visiting  Teacher  (filmstrips).  The 
Rich  Voiing  Ruler,  J  aims'  Daughter,  and  Thy  Will  Be 
Done,  (16  mm  religion's  films). 

Other  councils  of  churches  contemplating  such  a 
conference  should  send  to  Rev.  F.  L.  Gibbs,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Christian  Education,  400  Granite 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  for  a  detailed  copy  of  the  program 
of  this  conference. 

■  Joel  Studios,  Bond  Building,  Washington  5,  D.C., 
announces  a  new  film,  Rice  Harvest,  a  one-reel  sound 
film  on  farmer  activities  in  Korea.  Churches  having 
mission  work  in  this  country  may  find  this  film  useful 
in  their  educational  programs. 


■  Telefilm  Corporation  (12  E.  44  St.,  New  York  17) 
announces  the  release  of  a  series  of  five  filmstrips, 
Through  China's  Gateway.  Pearl  S.  Buck  does  the 
story  and  narration.  Printed  copies  of  the  narration 
accompanies  the  silent  version,  and  16-inch  recordings 
(333/3  r.  p.  m.)  carry  it  in  the  sound.  The  five  titles 
are :  fn  The  Chinese  Manner,  China's  Children,  Food 
For  China,  A  N^ation  of  Scholars.  China's  Tomorrozv. 
They  will  be  reviewed  in  the  September  issue. 


Dayton  Workshop 

Under  the  general  auspices  of  The  Otterbein  Press, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  a  three-day  conference  on  audio-visual 
aids  was  held  the  last  of  April.  The  first  two  days 
emphasized  all  aspects  of  visual  aids  and  the  last  day 
was  devoted  to  audio-aids  and  broadcasting  in  religious 
services.  Gue.st  leaders  included  Mr.  William  L.  Rog- 
ers. Executive  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Film  Asso- 
ciation;  Miss  Pearl  Rosser,  Director  of  Radio  Edu- 
cation for  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Krepps,  Millersburg,  Ohio ;  and.  Rev. 
Raymond  Beals,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


Visual  Aid  Pamphlet 

The  second  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  planned  to  meet 
an  immediate  need  for  guidance  in  the  local  church's 
use  of  audio-visual  aids  was  published  in  April  by  the 
Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, Nashville  3,  Tennessee.  Its  author  is  Mr.  Earl 
Waldrup,  secretary  of  the  Visual  Education  Service  of 
the  Division  of  Education  and  Promotion.  It  bears  the 
title,  "Getting  the  Most  From  Audio-Visual  Aids." 
This  16-page  pamphlet  is  packed  with  insight  and  sound 
advice,  well  seasoned  here  and  there  with  common 
sense  warnings  and  caution. 

Under  the  topic,  "Thoughts  for  the  Members  of  the 
Audio- Visual  Aids  Committee,"  are  these  excellent 
statements.     We  quote: 

"Be  sure  you  know  where  you  are  going — delay  is 
better  than  defeat." 

"Begin  where  the  church  is  as  a  whole — some  pio- 
neers will  be  much  farther  advanced  in  their  thinking 
than  the  masses." 

"Start  out  on  a  small  scale — a  good  foundation  is 
necessary  for  a  worthy  structure." 

"Keep  materials  and  values  before  people." 

"Correlate  audio-visual  aids  with  other  materials 
and  methods." 

While  this  valuable  pamphlet  is  free  to  Southern 
Baptists,  those  not  of  this  communion  ought  to  inclose 
at  least  a  quarter  with  their  request  for  a  copy. 


Correspondence 


Miss  Edith  Craig,  of  the  Visual  Aids  Service  of  the 
Alissionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Can- 
ada  (604  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto  5)    writes: 

"In  the  summer  of  1946  the  Archbishop  of  Cante- 
bury  sent  a  commission  to  Japan  to  investigate  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  could  cooperate  with  the  NIP- 
PON SEI  KO  KWAI  in  its  re-establishment  dur- 
ing the  coming  years.  The  Rev.  H.  G.  Watts  re- 
corded much  of  this  trip  on  16mm  film.  From  this 
footage,  we  have  reproduced  a  400'  sound  film.  Re- 
port From  Jafian.  It  has  already  been  most  effec- 
tive in  Canada  and  a  print  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  headquarters,  281 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

"I  get  a  great  deal  from  'The  Church  Department.' 
Educational  Screen  is  a  good  magazine.  I  get  many 
ideas  which  I  incorporate  in  my  work." 
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Church  Department 


Educational  Screen 


When  "The  Spirit  That  Came  to  Earth"  is  presented, 
we  stress  that  it  was  not  made  to  be  used  in  other 
churches.  It  was  a  cooperative  and  creative  experience 
for  us.  Its  real  value  is  in  suggesting  that  other 
churches  may  do  likewise.  The  skills  we  found  in 
Brick  Church  are  in  varying  degrees  present  in  every 
church  and  community.  In  undertaking  such  a  project, 
the  church  can  provide  the  opportunity  for  wide  par- 
ticipation utilizing  the  talents  of  the  church  and  com- 
munity in  a  beautiful  and  creative  experience. 

Teaching  Values 

Many  of  our  leaders  stressed  a  value  which  they 
designated  "teaching  activity.''  For  instance,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sequence  the  Torah  was  photographed 
as  a  symbol  of  the  hope  thatthe  people  of  Israel  have 
held  through  the  ages.  A  church-school  group  went  to 
a  Jewish  Synagogue.  They  saw  the  sacred  scroll.  They 
were  told  of  the  care  with  which  it  was  copied,  how 
no  errors  could  be  corrected.  The  Torah's  rich  and 
decorative  cover  was  examined.  The  symbolism  of  the 
shield  was  explained.  The  children  then  watched  as 
the  pictures  were  taken. 

Some  of  the  most  unique  pictures  in  the  sequence 
were  the  table-top  models  of  the  Nativity.  These  were 
done  with  figurines  arranged  by  an  artist  and  his  son, 
one  a  teacher  and  the  other  a  pupil  in  the  church  school. 
The  photography  was  done  by  a  father  and  his  chil- 
dren. Working  close  and  with  special  lighting,  they 
achieved  wonderful  depth  and  beauty  of  color. 

There  is  one  sequence  in  which  hands  show  the  con- 
tinuing influence  of  "The  Spirit  That  Came  to  Earth" 
— the  potter's  hands  at  his  wheel  creating  "the  thing 
of  beauty  that  is  a  joy  forever :"  the  hands  of  a  mother 
cutting  the  overhanging  crust  from  the  edge  of  a  pie ; 
the  hands  of  an  aged  person  moving  across  a  page  of 
braille ;  the  hands  of  a  worshipper  in  prayer ;  a  little 
child,  in  simple  trust,  reaching  for  the  hand  of  his 
father. 

Looking  critically  at  what  we  had  done,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  project  was  in  too  great  a  measure 
handed  down  to  the  church  school  rather  than  growing 


up  out  of  the  experience  of  individuals  and  groups. 
In  our  next  project,  the  material  for  the  sequence  will 
grow  out  of  the  study  course  of  the  school.  Again, 
we  felt  that  we  should  extend  participation  to  children 
and  youth  at  the  planning  level  in  future  productions. 
We  want  them  to  undertake  script  and  plan  the  picture 
sequences.  In  the  measure  that  this  wider  participation 
can  be  achieved,  we  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  whole 
project. 


News  Notes 


•  The  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Education  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Mr. 
Howard  E.  Tower,  Director,  will  sponsor  a  visual  semi- 
nar to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, August  2  to  22.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  seminary 
held  at  Emory  University  last  summer  but  will  under- 
take specific  work  toward  the  visualization  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 


•  The  National  Christian  Education  Worker's  Con- 
ference of  the  Northern  Baptists,  to  be  held  at  Green 
Lake,  Wisconsin,  July  14  to  22  is  budgeting  consid- 
erable time  for  visual  aids.  An  advisor  on  visual  aids 
will  l}e  availalile  for  the  daily  conferences  of  age-group 
workers,  and  the  entire  program  on  July  17th  will  be 
devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  various  types  of  vis- 
ual aids  and  to  a  roundtable  discussion  on  "Visual  Aids 
and  Their  Use  In  Christian  Teaching."  Mr.  Joseph 
John  Hanson  will  be  the  general  director  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Melvin  F.  Schlake,  Director  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion Service,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri, 
St.  Louis  18,  writes  that  "35!nm  prints  of  the  film. 
The  Pozver  of  God.  are  available  for  immediate  use 
from  my  office."  Ask  him  about  that  excellent  film- 
strip.  The  Visiting  Teacher.  It's  just  what  you  want 
for  a  workers'  conference  of  Sunday  School  council 
meeting. 


Relierious   Film   Association 


"The   Forgotten   Village"  is   the   John   Steinbeck   documentary  on  Mexico,  but  it  has  a  missionary  message  for  the  under- 
privileged people  who3s  lives  are  steeped  in  tradition,  superstition,  and  ignorance.  The  witch  doctor  is  seen  here  attempting 

to  cure  the  little  boy. 


June,    1947 
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ADMINISTRATION 

•  Audio- V'sual  Education  in  City-School  Systems — Re- 
searcli  Division,  NEA — NEA  R,-sc<irch  Bulletin,  24:no.  4. 
December,   1946.  40  pp. 

Tlie  most  important  research  study  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  is  this  detailed  analysis  of  trends  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  audio-visual  aids  in  school  systems  throughout 
the  nation.  The  report  is  based  on  the  answers  to  a  comp- 
rehensive questionnaire  received  from  1,037  school  sys- 
tems representing  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils   of  the   country. 

.^mong  the  questions  asked  on  the  (luestionnaire  were: 
What  provision  for  audio-visual  aids  are  made  in  the  bud- 
get? What  special  equipment  and  materials,  and  in  what 
amounts?  What  technical  and  professional  leadership? 
How  much  money  is  spent?  How  widespread  is  the  use 
of  these  aids  throughout  the  school  system  and  how  satis- 
factory are  the  audio-visual  programs  now  in  operation? 

Replies  were  tabulated  in  five  groups,  depending  on 
I  opulation  of  the  city  or  community:  2,500-5,003  and  up 
through  the  over  100,000  cities.  Most  replies  came  from 
the  large  city  systems  and  about  607p  from  elementary 
schools. 

The  findings  are  concisely  and  directly  pointed  up 
through  charts  and  tables,  with  brief  text.  The  pamphlet 
should  be  read  in  its  entirety  by  all  workers  in  the  field, 
frst  as  background  for  understanding  the  trends  in  audio- 
visual administration,  and  secondly  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison with  one's  own  school  system.  Here  are  a  few 
highlights: 

1.  Leadership:  Full-time  directors  were  reported  in  62 
systems,  of  which  .M  were  in  the  over  100,000  cities. 
.\niong  the  102  part-time  directors.  48  were  class- 
room teachers,  35  supervisors,  14  principles,  4  assist- 
ant superintendents,  and  1  director  of  the  public 
nuis"um. 

2.  Fa-ilities:  .\d:ninistration  buildinr^s,  abandou'-d  school 
I  uildings.  or  the  offices  or  classrooms  of  the  pa-t- 
tinie  directors  are  usually  designated  as  central  head- 
(ur.irters   for   storage   and   circulation  of   materials. 

3.  Selection:  In  two-thirds  of  the  cities  where  there  is 
a  director  of  audio-visual  education,  it  is  he  who 
selects  new  equipment.  In  other  cities,  it  is  the  super- 
intendent, principals,  supervisors,  teachers,  or  school 
l)oard  committees.  But,  in  selecting  new  films, 
slides,  recordings,  and  the  like,  it  is  most  often  class- 
room teachers  or  staff  committees  that  evaluate  and 
recommend. 

A.  Utilization:  There  was  general  dissatisfaction  witli  the 
extent  and  quality  of  present  programs,  and  very  few 
believed  that  too  much  attention  was  being  given  to 
and'o-visual  education.  Most  directors  believed  that 
rl^rajntary  teachers  were  making  the  most  extensive 
u  ;e  of  thes?  materials.  But  in  smaller  cities  and  in 
riti»s  having  no  special  department,  it  is  the  senior 
hirh  s-hool   teachers  that  use  them  most. 

As  for  frequency  of  use,  248  school  systems  (27%) 
indicated  that  a  n-a'ority  of  the  teachers  use  films 
frcnuently;  276  (307c)  that  a  majority  use  them  oc- 
casionally: and  396  (43%)  that  a  majority  use  them 
not    at   all. 

Subject  matter  areas  in  which  films  were  used,  in 
order  of  frequency  were:  social  studies,  science,  health. 


ErTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor    , 

English,   safety,   etc.      Subject   matter   areas   in   which 
there  is  the  greatest  need  for  films  were:  social  stud- 
ies,   English,   mathematics,   health,   practical   arts,   and 
foreign   languages. 
The    survey    includes    many    other    significant    aspects   of 
the   field,  including   an   analysis  of  the  per  capita   expendi- 
tures,  types   of  equipment   owned,   and   the   like.      The   ob- 
stacles which  the  respondents  indicated  for  future  solution 
included:    teachers'    lack    of    interest    and    skill,   absence    of 
a   trained   director  with   time   and   facilities   for  a   program, 
shortage   of   essential   equipment,   poor   physical    conditions 
for  projection,  lack  of  funds,  and  some  indifference  or  even 
opposition   by  the  administration. 

BOOKS 

•  From  Caligari  to  Hitler — Siegfried  Kracauer — Princeton 
I'niversity  i'rcss.    36Ipp.    $5.00.    1947. 

•  Magic  and  Myth  of  the  Movies — Parker  Tyler — Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    283pp.    $3.50. 

Both  these  new  releases  would  appear  to  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers,  altho  your  editor  has  not  yet  examined  them. 
A  review  in  the  Sunday  Times  for  May  18,  1947  by  Eric 
Bentley  favors  both  books  for  their  critical  appraisal  of  the 
film  as  an  expression  of  mass  behavior  in  the  society  of 
today. 

"The  Kracauer  book  is  a  history  of  German  movies  apart 
from  the  Hitler  era,  with  an  appendix  on  the  Nazi  film. 
.  .  .  The  Tyler  book  is  a  critique  of  American  life  as  it  ;s 
reflected,  or  rather  refracted  in  the  movies." 

FILMS   FOR   DISCUSSION:   SOURCES 

•  Films  for  Forums  on  International  Relations — Robert- 
son Sillars,  ed. — Film  forum  Rri'iczf  vol.  2  Spring,  1947 
pp  13-61  (Institute  of  Adult  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege,  Columbia   I'niversity,   N.   Y.  27  $2.00. 

A  carefully  evaluated  and  thoughtfully  annotated  listing 
of  nearly  50  films  on  the  general  topic,  "International  Rela- 
tions", with  various  sub-topics.  For  each  title  there  is  a 
fairly  extensive  summary  of  content;  good  evaluative  com- 
ments; a  succinct  rating,  based  on  standards  previously 
discussed;  a  discussibility  Index  Xumber;  and  a  list  of 
qiicsliuiis  for  fossiblc  discKssion  tvith  the  film. 

The  announcement  on  the  back  cover  promises  addi- 
tional evaluated,  annotated  films  on  a  variety  of  topics  that 
are  of  concern  in  adult  education  for  the  Summer  Issue, 
and  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Re'i-irz^'. 

LEGISLATIVE  TRENDS 

•  A  Summary  of  Actions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  Curriculum  Commission  in  Adopting 
"Building  America" — Roy  E.  Simpson,  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  H.  M.  McPherson,  Secretary,  State 
Curriculum  Commission — California  Schools,  vol.  18,  no. 
4  pp  59-69  April,  1947. 

A  highly  revealing  case  study  of  the  attempt  of  pressure 
grou]  s  to  cancel  the  selection  of  a  revised  edit'on  of  the 
photographic  units.  Building  America  (pu'jlshed  by  .Ameri- 
cana Corp.  for  the  N.E..\.  Dept.  of  Supervision),  as  supple- 
i';entary  teaching  aids  in  the  social  studies  program  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  story  should  be  read  in  its  original  to  show 
how  an  educational  body,  clear  in  its  objectives  and  highly 
discriminating  in  its  choice  of  n  aterir.ls  defended  its  posi- 
t'on  in  the  face  of  a  statewide  smear  campaign,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 
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PERIODICALS 

•  Cinema— Vol.   I.  No.   1,  June,  1947,  12  issues,  $2.50. 

Eli  Willis  is  editing  this  new  monthly  film  magazine  which 
interprets  the  motion  picture  as  an  art.  This  field  of  film  ap- 
preciation and  criticism  has  been  largely  overlooked,  despite 
the  advances  made  by  the  avant  garde  group  of  film  workers 
in  times  past.  The  address  of  Cinema  is  8066  Beverly  Blvd., 
Hollywood  26,   Calif. 

PUBLIC   RELATIONS 

•  Explaining  the  Schools  through  Films— Editorial  Com- 
ment, bv  Stephen  M.  Corey— 5'c/ioo/  Reviezv,  55:196-8 
April,   1947. 

Comments  on  a  mimeographed  bulletin,  "Charter  for  Film 
Production  1946-7"  by  the  Committee  on  Lay  Understand- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  a  group  of 
28  school  systems  in  the  metropolitan  are  of  N.  Y.  C.  The 
committee  has  undertaken  an  experimental  program  using 
non-professional  motion  pictures  to  interpret  their  educa- 
tional objectives  to  the  public. 

Each  picture  to  be  produced  will  try  to  interpret  for  the 
lay  audience  and  for  teachers  such  generalizations  as:  a) 
that  most  of  the  lessons  that  children  learn  well  result  from 
repeated  experiences;  b)  that  while  children  are  learning 
school  'lessons'  they  are  also  growing  in  other  respects; 
c)  that  there  are  many  different  types  of  experiences  that 
are  appropriate  for  specific  boys  and  girls  in  order  for  them 
to  achieve  the  same  type  of  growth. 

The  first  two  films  produced  by  the  committee,  "The 
Teacher  as  Observer  and  Guide",  and  "Combined  Art  and 
Home  Economics"  are  available  for  rental  from  the  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

TEACHER  -BRAINING 

•  A  University's  Audio-Visual  Extension  Service — Thur- 
man  J.  White,  Univ.  of  Oklahoma — Fiiiit  and  Radio  Guide, 
13:5,  December,  1946. 

Describes  a  project,  sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  Educa- 
tion Association,  to  supplement  the  distribution  and  in- 
service  guidance  given  by  the  Audio- Visual  Aids  Depart- 
ment of  the  University.  Experienced  teachers,  with  the  aid 
of  resource  persons  and  workshops,  will  prepare  lists  of  aids 
which  they  regard  as  most  suitable  for  use  in  various  sub- 
ject matter  areas.  These  will  be  grouped  and  published 
according  to  grade  levels.  The  handbook,  to  be  distributed 
to  all  schools,  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Department 
of  Education  with  the  request  that  it  be  kept  up  to  date. 

There  follows  a  description  of  the  kind  of  consultant 
service  that  is  now  offered  by  the  University  to  individual 
schools  which  are  seriously  interested  in  improving  their 
use  of  audio-visual  aids.  The  teacher-guidance  services  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  are  practical  and  sound  and 
should  be  noted  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  teacher 
education. 

TECHNIQUES   OF   UTILIZATION 

•  Did  Movies  Win  the  War? — William  W.  Wattenberg, 
Chicago  Teachers  College — Progressive  Education,  24:176 

-March,  1947. 

Altho  films  did  serve  as  valuable  aids  in  developing  in- 
sight and  understanding,  there  were  certain  limitations  that 
should  be  recognized: 

1.  To  secure  significant  learnings,  a  film  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  a  well-planned  series  of  functional 
activities  involving  active  participation  by  the  learners. 

2.  Administrators  must  provide  flexible  machinery  for 
making  equipment,  films  and  space  available  for  show- 
ings when  they  are  most  appropriate. 

3.  Examine  a  moving  picture  to  make  sure  that  the  psy- 
chology of  learning  upon  which  it  is  based  is  in  accord 
with  that  upon  which  your  instructional  procedures  are 
founded. 

4.  In  a  rapidly  changing  field,  an  obsolete  film  may  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

5.  Beware  of  encyclopedic  films  that  include  in  one  or 
two  reels  the  content  of  units  which  usually  require 
Vi^eeks  or  months  of  full  understanding. 


6.  Beware  of  films  produced  under  the  auspices  of  an 
interested  party.  Teachers  should  inquire  carefully 
into  any  motion  picture  developed  directly  or  indirectly 
by  anyone  who  stands  to  benefit  by  the  spread  of 
particular  ideas. 


Wartime  Wedding — 

The  Docunieulary  and  Fiction  Film 

(Concluded  from  page  312) 

to  speak  dialogue.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
on  everybody's  part,  a  non-actor  speaking  lines  usually 
creaks  a  bit.  There  are,  of  course,  shining  examples 
to  the  contrary,  and  routine  words  such  as  "Contact," 
"Left,  left  .  .  .  steady  .  .  .  bombs  gone,"  and  the  like 
can  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  But  to  ask  more  than 
that  is  to  ask  an  amateur  to  do  something  for  which 
professionals  train  and  study  during  their  whole  work- 
ing lives.  The  result  of  using  amateur  voices,  generally 
speaking,  is  bad.  Sometimes  it  is  unspeakably  bad ; 
sometimes  there  is  but  the  vaguest  suspicion  that 
something  is  not  quite  right. 

That  was  the  problem.  The  immediate  tendency- 
was  for  documentary  directors  to  use  a  professional 
actor  now  and  again — not  at  all  for  his  or  her  star- 
value,  but  simply  because  he  did  the  job  best.  But  not 
all  professional  actors  did  the  job  best.  Stagey  dia- 
logue and  action  are  as  bad  (in  documentary)  as  creaky 
dialogue  and  action.  The  professional  actor  with  a 
tradition  of  stage  and  feature  work  only  is  not  the 
final  answer. 

So  the  two  pre-war  worlds  of  feature  and  documen- 
tary have,  during  the  War.  made  contact.  The  Raiders 
is  perhaps  the  perfect  e.Kample  of  the  feature-like  docu- 
mentary. It  is  of  feature  length ;  it  is  made  in  Techni- 
color, that  spoilt  darling  of  the  studios ;  it  uses  no 
commentary.  But  it  was  made  by  a  documentary  unit 
under  documentary  conditions.  No  professional  actor 
played  in  it.  Synchronized  sound.  Technicolor  camera, 
cast  and  technicians  went  to  sea  in  the  real  .\tlantic, 
not  in  a  tank  or  before  a  back  projection  screen.  Is 
it  feature?  Is  it  documentary?  Or  i»  it.  like  Journey 
Together,  .some  new  fusion  of  both  schools? 

The  two  films,  The  Raiders  and  Journey  Together 
are  an  instructive  comparison  for.  starting  from  op- 
posite poles,  they  have  arrived  on  common  ground. 
In  Journey  Together,  script,  direction,  photography, 
and  recording  were  carried  out  b\-  people  with  a  fea- 
ture, not  a  documentary,  training  and  background.  Al- 
most every  part  was  played  by  a  professional  actor. 
In  production  the  technical  resources  of  the  studio  were 
fully  and  admirably  employed.  Back  projection,  model 
shots,  tanks  and  so  forth  were  used  freely  and  fully.  The 
editing  was  by  a  feature  editor. 

What  is  the  common  element  in  these  two  films 
which  sprang  from  such  diflFerent  beginnings?  It  is, 
perhaps,  that  in  both  these  films  and  in  the  many  others 
like  them,  real-seeming  circumstances  surround  a  small 
group  of  real-seeming  people  whom  we  get  to  know- 
individually  and  with  w-hom  w-e  identify  ourselves  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The\-  are  symbols  of  many 
people  to  whom  similar  important  events  are  happen- 
ing. 
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School-Made 
Pictures  Department 


DAVID  SCHNEIDER,  Editor 

Evander  Childs  High  School 

New  York  City 


Your  Guide  to  Camera  Buying 

TIME  and  again,  this  department  has  been  called  on 
for  guidance  and  recommendation  in  the  purchase 
of  motion  picture  cameras,  projectors,  and  other  ac- 
cessories. Certain  questions  invariably  turn  up :  "Shall 
we  invest  in  eight  or  sixteen  millimeter?  Shall  we  be 
able  to  add  other  accessories  to  the  camera,  when  the 
time  comes,  or  shall  we  have  to  trade  it  in  for  a  more 
advanced  model?  Can  this  camera  accommodate  an 
extra  lens?  How  many  .speeds  does  it  have?  Do  we 
have  to  stop  a  scene  in  the  middle  to  rewind,  or  does 
one  winding  give  enough  footage  to  complete  that 
scene?  Is  it  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  get  a  roll  load- 
ing or  magazine  loading  camera?  How  large  is  it? 
How  much  does  it  weigh?  How  much  does  it  cost? 
Do  you  think  we  can  get  one  immediately,  or  do  we 
have  a  long  waiting  period  between  ordering  and  de- 
livery?". 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  teaching  films  and  projectors 
have  now  been  standardized  to  the  16mm  size,  any 
contemplated  school-owned  cameras  should  conform 
to  that  dimension.  This  does  not  mean  that  eight- 
millimeter  filming  is  out  for  school  use.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  new  8mm  cameras,  combining  some  of  the 
best  features  (and  prices)  of  the  16mm  field  are  be- 
ing produced  as  fast  as  materials  are  becoming  avail- 
able. In  fact,  our  records  show  that  quite  a  number 
of  excellent  school-made  films  have  been  produced 
with  8mni  equipment. 

However,  our  personal  experience  has  shown  that 
for  home  or  single  classroom  use,  8mm  pictures  are 
highly  satisfactory,  but  that  the  demands  of  a  school 
auditorium  for  more  details,  less  grain,  sharper, 
crisper,  and  larger  images  can  be  met  only  by  the  larg- 
er-sized film.  Another  reason  why  16mm  is  preferable 
for  school  use  is  that  it  gives  the  individual  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  cut  up  some  commercially  prepared 
'teaching'  film,  and  by  adding  some  of  his  own  shots 
and  titles,  he  can  really  create  a  new  classroom  film 
to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  his  students.  A  well  pre- 
pared 16mm  school-made  film,  shot  at  24  frames  per 
second,  though  more  expensive,  has  possibilities  of 
acquiring  a  regular  sound  track.  Sound  for  8mm 
would  have  to  be  recorded  by  one  of  the  newer  mag- 
netic processes   (Feb.  p.   119)  or  at  least  on  separate 


equipment   in  order  for  voice  or  music  to  be  played 
back. 

As  to  the  merits  of  magazine  vs.  roll  film  loading, 
the  number  of  feet  of  film  to  be  used  annually  should 
be  a  determining  factor.  2000  feet  of  color  film  may 
amount  to  $15  more  if  magazines  are  used.  Inertia 
to  threading  will  have  to  be  overcome,  since  every 
film  maker  will  eventually  have  to  thread  the  pro- 
jector. 

We  have  put  many  of  the  questions  asked  by  our 
readers  directly  to  the  manufacturers  and  have  re- 
ceived varying  replies  as  to  the  availability  and  costs. 


8  mm 

Revere   "88"   Cine   Camera 
Speeds  8,    12,    16,  24,   32 
Universal    Focus    F    2.5    coated    lens 
Price  listed  at  $77.50 

Revere  "99"  Turret  Camera 

Speeds  8,    12,    16.   24,   32 

Rotating   turrent   head   to   hold    3    lenses 

Extra  felephoto  view  finder 

Price:   with   F  2.8,    13mm   Bausch   and    Lomb, 

Universal    Focus,    Animar    Coated     lens 

$110. 
with     F     1.9    Focusing     mount     13mm     ('/j 

inch)     lens    $137.50 
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8  mm 
Filmo  Tri-Lens  8   (Bell  &   Howell  Co.) 

Three-lens  turret  model 

Weight— 2   lbs.   5   o:. 

Rest   of  Information   same   as  that  of   Filmo 

Sportster 
List   pri;e  without  ta;;:   $132.55 


8  and    16  mm 
Cine-Kodak    Magazine    8 

Weight   under    21/2    ISs. 

Magazine    loading 

Speeds   16,  2?,  32,  61  or  8,    16,  24,  32  f.p.s. 

12    feet    per    complefe    winding 

Focusing   Kodak  Anastigmat  F    1.9   luminized 

lens 
Lens    mount:    interchangeable 
Fcotage  Indicator 
List    price    without    tax:    $125.00 

Cine-Kodak   Magazine  16    (Ca::tman 

Kodak) 

Weight   2   lbs.    10  oz. 

Magaz'nc     loading 

Speeds    16,  32,  64  or  8,    16,  24  f.p.s. 

I  I    feet    per   complete    winding 

Kodak   Anastigmat    F    1.9    luminized    lens 

Focusing    lens 

interchangeable    lens    mount 

List   price   without   tax   $150.00 


8  mm 

Cine-Kodak    Eighf — 25    (Eastman    Kodak) 

Weight    2    lbs.     (appros.) 
Roll    loading 

Speeds — 16    frames    per    sec. 
About    6    foet    per   complete    w'nding 
Fixed    focus    Kodak   Anastigmat    F   2.7    lumi- 
nized   lens 
Lens    mount:    fixed 
List    price    without    tax:    $50.00 


8  mm 

Keystone  Moc!:i!  K-C 

Shutter   speeds    12,    16  and   48   f.p.s. 

F   2.5   or   F    1.9  bns 

Lens    mount:    interchangeable 

Roll    loading,    but   no   sprockets   to   thread 

Viiual    and    audible    footage    indicator 

Price  listed  at  $70  with  F  2.5  lens 

Keystons   16    mm.    Camera 

Size  9"   long   x  4"   wide  x  22/4"  thick 
Roll    film    loading 

Woliensak    interchangeable     lens     F    2.7    or 
F    1.5 

Variable  speeds  from   10  to  64  f.p.s. 
Audible    footage    indicator 


8  mm 
Filmo    Sportster    (Bell    &    Howell   Co.) 
Weight    I    lb.  8  oz. 
Roll    load'ng 

'/;    inch    F   2.5    Universal    Focus    lens 
Speeds — 16,     24,     32     and     64     frames     per 

second 
5    feet    per   complete    winding 
Lens   mount:   interchangeable 
List    price    without    tax:    $87.93 


16  mm 
DeVry  Movie  Camera — 16mm 
Roll   loading 

Speeds,!  16,   24,   and   64  f.p.s. 
Coated   F  2.5  or  F   1.5  lens 
20  feet   per   complete   winding 
Fr'ce:    $II0.C0    for    F    2.5    camera;    $I';2.0D 
for   F    1.5   camera 


Bolex  H-16 

Bolex  H-16  has  many  of  Ihe  devices 
found  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  Special  and 
ihe  Bell  &  Hcwe'l  Filmo  70-DA.  Feature; 
ir.clude  still  picture  mechanism  (time  or 
instantaneous),  rewindng  of  film  for  fades, 
dissolves,  su  perim  positions,  automatic 
threading,  parallax  ccrrect'ng  viewfinders; 
critical  visual  focusing  through  the  lens 
on  ground  glas;,  throe-lens  turret.  Price 
listed  at  $265,  no  lens  but  including  Fed- 
eral tax. 
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16  mm 

Filmo   Auto   Load    (Bell    &    Howell) 

Weight— 2    lbs.    71/:   oi. 

Magazine  loading 

Speeds— 16,   24,   32,  48,   64  f.p.s. 

l2'/2    feet    per   complete   winding 

F   2.5    Universal    Focus   lens 

Lens    nnount:    interchangeable 

Single    frame    exposure   for    animations 

List   price  without  tax:   $160. 


16  mm 
Victor    Animotoqraph — 16mm 

Roll   loading   up  to    100  feet 

Speeds:  8,   16,  25,  32,  64,  80  f.p.s. 

22  feet  per  complete  winding,  automatically 
stopping     camera     before     motors     slows. 

Stop-gear    prevents   over-winding 

Full-vision  focusing  finder,  parallax  cor- 
recting,  4   field    areas    for   4    lens. 

Hand  cranking  for  tricks  and  continuous 
filming 

Turret    head    for    three    lenses. 

'.  ist  price:  Model  3  (less  lens,  carrying 
ca:e,  turret  head,  and  special  finder) 
$99;  Model  4  (less  lens  and  carrying 
case)  $140;  Model  5  (with  reverse  wind- 
ing),   less    lens    and    carrying    casa    $165. 


16  mm 

Filmo  Auto  Master   (Bell  &  Howell) 

Weight    2    lbs.    10    01. 

Three    lens    turret    model;     F     1.9     Focusing 

mount    lens    (basic) 
Rest   of   information   same   as   that   of   Filmo 

Auto    Load 
List    price    without   tax:    $285. 


i 


16  mm 

Lenses  as  supplied  by  Victor 
Animatograph 

17mm    (wide   angle)    F  2.7  fixed 

focus          $  42.55 

17mm    (wide   angle)    F   2.7  focusing  62.50 

I    Inch    (normal    F    1.5   focusing  66.50 

I    inch    (normal)   F  2.5  fixed  focus  35.90 

1  Inch    (normal)    F  2.5  focusing  55.83 

2  inch   (telephoto)    F   1.5  focusing  116.40 

2  Inch    (telephoto)   F  3.5  focusing  52.50 

3  Inch    (telephoto)    F  4  focusing  70.45 

4  Inch  (telephoto)  r  4.5  focusing  80.43 
6  inch  (telephoto)  F  4.5  focusing  104.03 
Portrait    attachment   for    I    Inch 

fixed   focus 4.50 

Note:  Not  all  lenses  are  interchangeable 
from  cameras  of  one  manufacturer  to  those 
cf  another.  State  camera  for  which  lens 
is  intended.  A  separate  survey  will  be  de- 
voted to  lenses  for  motion  picture  cameras. 
The  above  list  appears  merely  as  typical. 
Prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  and 
represent  only  th?  best  approximation  pos- 
sible   at   the   time    this   study   was    p-epared. 


16  mm 
Cine-Kodak    Special    (Eastmcin    Kodak) 

Weight  91/2   lbs. 

Roll   loading,    100  or  200  foot  film  chambers 

Speeds    variable    from    8    to    61    f.p.s. 

?5   feet    per  complete  winding 

Kodak     Focusing     Anasflgmat     F     1.9     lum:- 

nlied    lens 
Double     lens     turrenr     for     Interchangeable 

accessory     lonses 
Equipped     for     multiple      exposure,      single 

frame      exposure,     dissolves,     fade:,      and 

mcis't     shots 
List     Price     without    tax     Includes     one     100 

foot   film   chamber— $525.00 


16  mm 

Filmo  70-DA    (Bell   &   Howell)— 16mm 

Weight    5    lbs.    10    oz. 

Roll    loading — 100    ft.    maxlmu-n    in    regular 

model 
Speeds  8,    12,    16,  24,  32,  48,  64  f.p.s. 
23  feet  per  complete  winding 
F     1.9    focusing     mount    lens     (I -inch     basic 

lens) 
Turret    head    to    accommodate    three    lenses. 

Direct    focusing     through     the     lens,     lock 

for  continuous   filming. 
(Special   attachments  Including   large  maTa- 

ilne   and   electric   motors   may   be   added.) 
I  Ist    price    without    tax:    70-DA,    $295;    70-D 

C265. 
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16  mm 
Maurer  16mm  Professional 

Weight:  Camera  with  magazines,  motor, 
finder,  sun  shade  28  lbs. 

Loading:  gear-driven  magazines  of  200, 
400,  and    1,200  foot  capacities 

Turret   head   for   lenses 

Interchangeable    motors 

Automatic  and  manual  fades,  adjustable 
shutter,  direct  focusing  through  lens  cov- 
ering   entire  frame 

View  finder  automa.tica[ly  compensating  for 
parallax 


Universal  Cinemaster — 8  mm 

F  2.5    lens,    price    listed    at   $66.65 

Bolex  L-8  and  H-8 

Lenses:   from    F  2.8  to    F    1.5 

Prices:     from     about    $152.00     to     $443.00; 

H-8    less    lens    but    including    tax:    $265. 
See    Bolex    H-16    for   description    applicable 

to    H-8. 


16  mm 

Mitchell   16mm  Professional 

Weight: 

camerahead  only  with  4  lens  17       lbs. 

tripod   and  friction   head   22I/2  lbs. 

magazine,    400   ft S'/j   lbs. 

motor    5%   lbs. 

approx.    total    48'/2  lbs. 

Loading:  Removable  magazine,  400  ft.  ca- 
pacity,   light  tight  for   changing 

Turret  head  for  four  lens.  Available  lenses: 
15,  17.5,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  50,  and  75 
mm. 

Hand    crank    geared    for    24    f.p.s.    at     120 

turns   per   minute 
Motors:   high  speed,  variable  speed    (wild), 

synchronous,   or  Interlocking 
Counters:    footage    and    frame    counter,   the 

latter  enabling   operator   to   return   to   Ihe 

same    frame    for   trick   work 
Spirit  level,   matte   box,   and   sunshade 
View    finder    focuses    as    it    is    adjusted    for 

parallax 

Adjustable    shutter    and    hand    dissolve 

Direct  focusing  through  the  lens,  covering 
entire  frame 


Audio- Visual  Workshop  for  Administrators 

(Cnncludcd  from   pai/e  309) 

All  of  the  administrators  and  coordinators  were 
asked  to  submit  evaluation  blanks.  There  was  nearly 
unanimous  agreement  that  this  type  of  workshop  is 
of  great  value,  and  nearly  all  those  responding  re- 
quested that  follow-up  workshops  be  held  for  teachers 
and  that  this  first  program  be  one  of  a  yearly  series  for 
administrators. 

Experience  with  this  one  program  indicated  that 
( 1 )  principals  and  administrators  are  interested  enough 
to  give  a  full  day  to  such  a  workshop,  (2)  sectional 
groups  should  he  kept  small  enough  to  allow  for  free 
discussion,  (3)  participation  and  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  machines,  slides,  and  audio-visual  materials 
in  general  are  crucial  to  the  success  of  this  kind  of 
program. 

This    one    workshop    program   has    already    shown 


some  results  in  wider  and  more  effective  use  of  in- 
structional tools.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to 
assume  that  the  whole  job  can  be  done  with  one  such 
meeting.  In  some  cases,  more  harm  than  good  may 
result.  Poorly  directed  enthusiasm  may  result  in  some 
side-shows  and  "window  dressing."  Such  efforts  can, 
however,  l)e  channelled  and  directed  by  a  follow-up  of 
the  supervisors.  A  series  of  three  or  four  such  work- 
shops should  help  to  establish  better  educational  pro- 
cedures in  this  area. 

In  planning  for  the  next  program  at  Stockton,  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  utilize  teacher  committees  more 
extensively  in  order  to  relieve  the  director  of  audio- 
visual aids  of  some  of  the  responsibilty.  This  will  also 
make  it  possible  to  do  a  better  job  with  the  classroom 
environment.  This  will  nearly  insure  that  the  sec- 
tional meetings  will  bear  more  directly  on  the  teaching 
situation. 
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.IN    A    SUBJECT    THAT    CAN'T    BE    TAUGHT! 


OUR  F  L  A  G  . . .  an  inspiring  and  mo  ving  story  of  our  Country's  flag  and  its 
meaning.  The  customs  and  traditions  surrounding  the  flag  are  explained  in 
4t  direct,  meaningful  manner  that  will  motivate  a  never-to-be-forgotten  re- 
spect for  our  national  emblem.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools... Black 
and  White.  ..Color..  .Sound ...  II  minutes.  Also  available  in  film  strips. 


STORY  Of  A  CITY:  NEW  lORK  ..  .a  camprehensive  educational  study  of 
our  largest  city.  Presented  factually,  rather  than  in  travelogue  form,  the 
film  is  designed  to  integrate  with  courses  in  history,  geography,  civics,  eco- 
nomics and  sociology.  Elementary,  Secondary,  High  School  and  College... 
Black  and  White. ..Color.. .Sound. ..20  minutes. ..complete  with  Study -Guide. 


Shnmel-  ^^^ 


PRODUCERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


J\j[eservey 


BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


V_^rTiZENSHiP  is  more  than  the  subject  heading  of  a 
course  in  good  government. 

It  is  a  way  of  life. . .  an  inherent  part  of  our  make-up. 
It  stems  from  the  sincere  behef  that  ours  is  the  finest, 
the  most  productive  country  in  the  world.  It  is  reflected 
in  the  immense  feeling  of  pride  we  experience  at  the 
sight  of  our  flag. 

These  are  not  lessons  to  be  learned  by  rote.  They 
must  be  inspired,  for  to  learn  them  well  one  must  feel 
them.  They  must  be  vo/M«/fl/-//v  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  our  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

These  two  Simmel-Meservey  releases  have  been  pro- 
duced with  just  that  philosophy  in  mind.  They  are 
designed  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  existing  edu- 
cational films  on  this  subject. 

They  will  aid  in  motivating  that  type  of  thinking 
which  has  made  this  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Order  them  for  preview  today. 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY   BIC    SIX 

The  following  six  educational  films  were  most  in  demand  during 
the  month  of  November.  If  you  do  not  have  them— order  them  for 
preview  today. 

LET'S  GIVE  A  M.t<... a  comprehensive  treatment  of  accepted  pro- 
cedures of  dress,  invitations,  guest  lists,  etc.,  and  proper  conduct 
at  tea-lime. 

YOSEMITE-EHD  OF  THE  HklHtOV ..  .one  of  the  most  outstanding 
pictorial  tours  of  Yosemite  National  Park  ever  filmed. 

PALOMINO-THE  GOLDEN  nOkU... depicts  the  fundamentals  of 
horsemanship,  history  of  the  horse. 

THE  INCAS  OF  Pi((\i... explanation  of  archeological importance 
oflncan  lore;  pictorial  study  of  the  great  Inca  empire. 

SKI  THRILLS...  depicts  the  exhilarating  movement,  charm  and 
rhythm  of  this  popular  and  healthful  sport,  amidst  the  inspiring 
High  Sierras. 

DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  ...  a«  eA/cof Zona/ Wu. 
through  the  scientific  wonders  of  this  ancient  natural  phenomero'T 
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"Significant  Developrrents  and  Trends  in  the  Use  of  Audio- Visual  Materials"  was  covered  by  a  panel  of  experts.  Left  to 
right:  Floyde  E.  Brooker  (U.  S.  Office  of  Edusation),  Edgar  Dale  (Ohio  State),  L.  C.  Larson  (Indiana  University  and 
Editor  of  "Tcacher-Com-iittee  Evaluation  of  New  Films,"  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN),  Miss  Mildred  Batchelder,  Chair- 

/a~,r;—  T  ;i,,a-..   .,,,.„:,t,-o"),  Paul  C.  Reed,  (Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools  and  Acting  Editor,  EDUCATIONAL 

SCREEN),  I.  Keith  Tyler  (Ohio  State),  Melvin  Brodshaug   (Encyclopaedia  Britannica),  Roger  Albright   (Motion  Picture 

Association).  .      .       ,        . 

EFLA  Annual  Conference 


■'F 

MAY  first,  second,  and  third  were  auspicious  audio- 
visual dates  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  the  Educa- 
tional Film  Library  Association  convened  for  its  fourth 
annual  conference,  concurrently  with  the  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio.  The  sessions  drew  an  attendance 
of  over  200  audio-visual  educators,  dealers,  and  manu- 
facturer's representatives  to  participate  in  a  variety 
of  discussion  panels. 

At  a  Board  Meeting  held  during  the  conference  new 
officers  were  elected.     These  included : 

President — J.  R.  Bingham,  Association  Films ;  Vice 
President — Paul  Reed,  Rochester.  New  York ;  Secre- 
tary— L.  G.  Larson,  Indiana  University. 

Other  Board  members  are:  I.  C.  Boerlin,  Pennsyl- 
vania   State    College;   Miss    Elizabeth    Golterman.    St. 


TOP  LEFT:  "Inter-group  Education"  was  discussed  by  a 
panel  composed  of  Lawrence  Jordan  (West  Virginia  State), 
Patricia  Blair  (Rochester  Public  Schools),  Edear  Dale, 
Chairman  (Ohio  State),  Emily  Tinsley  (Columbus  Council 
for  Democracy),  and  Roy  Wenger  (Westchester  Teachers 
College,  Pa.).  BOTTOM  LEFT:  The  panel  on  "Religious 
Films"  conf:isted  of  I  C.  Boerlin  (Pa.  State),  J.  R.  Bingham 
(Assoc.  Films),  Will-'am  S.  Hockman,  Chairman  (Editor 
"Church    Department"    of    EDUCATIONAL    SCREEN) 


William  L.  Rogers  (Religious  Film  Association),  Rev.  E.  H. 
Meuser  (Board  of  American  Missions).  BOTTOM  RIGHT: 
The  panel  on  "International  Understanding"  was  composed 
of  Esther  Berg  (New  York  City  Schools),  William  T. 
B'a'-' well  (International  Film  Foundation).  G.  L.  Carnes 
(UNESCO),  Floyde  Brooker,  Chairman  (U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Education),  Thomas  Baird  (British  Informa*-on  Services), 
Herbert  Edwards  (Dept.  of  State),  Wesley  Greene  (Inter- 
rational  Film  Bureau). 
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A  Significant  Contribution 
to  International  Understanding 


h^;M,,i'^,i^^p 


PEOPLES 

of  the 

SOVIET  UNION 

a  Julien  Bryan  Production 


A   Daghestan   Copper    Worker 


This  33  minute,  black  and  whi-te,  I6mni.  sound  movie  (piciuring  the  many  racial  croucs 
which  make  up  the  Soviet  Union)  is  NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  SHOVn'INS  IN  YOUR 
COMMUNITY.  For  rental  at  nominal  fees  consult  your  Film  Rental  Librery.  For 
purchase  write  us  vor  a  list  of  dealers  in  your  area. 

Write   today   for   a   free   descriptive   pamphlet   of  ths   complete   list   of 
JULIEN   BRYAN   PRODUCTIONS  ON   RUSSIA  AND  POLAND  now  available. 

''°s„ifeToor'  International  Film  Foundation,  Inc,  ^ITcw^Ih;'' 


Louis  Public  Schools ;  Russell  Munn.  Akron  Public 
Library;  Francis  Noel,  Cal.  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; John  S.  Richards,  Seattle  Public  I-ibrary; 
Walter  A.  Wittich,  LTniversity  of  Wisconsin. 

Much  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  panel  dis- 
cussions. At  these  sessions  a  group  of  people  with 
particular  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  field  under 
discussion  acted  as  members  of  the  panel.  Each  spoke 
briefly  on  the  subject  and  it  was  talked  over  among  the 
panel,  with  questions  from  the  audience.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  were :  Organizing  and  administering 
state  and  local  programs  of  audio-visual  materials; 
Community-wide  use  of  .^udio-Visual  Materials ;  Gen- 
eral Administration  and  Finances;  Evaluation,  Selec- 
tion and  Circulation,  Utilization ;  and  Production  of 
Audio,  Art  and  Photographic  Resources.  Another 
group  dealt  with  the  use  of  films  in  religion,  film  for- 
ums, citizenship,  international  understanding  and  inter- 
grouj)  education. 

Great  concern  was  expressed  about  improving  the 
whole  audio-visual  field.  More  equipment.  l)etter  films. 
more  adequately  trained  teachers  are  all  vital  needs. 
One  general  session  was  devoted  to  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  training  teachers  and  adult  leaders  in  the 
utilization  of  audio-visual  materials. 

A  session  on  Contributions  of  Federal  Agencies  to 
School  and  Community  Programs  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials  gave  those  present  an  opjiortunity  to  find 
out  the  present  status  of  films  in  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  .A.griculture  and  Library  of  Congress. 


Mr.  Julien  Bryan  of  the  International  Film  Founda- 
tion spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation  and  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  an  independent  producer,  and  also 
related  the  story  of  his  recent  European  trip  and  of  the 
months  he  spent  in  Russia.  The  films  ccreensd  in- 
cluded Artisans  of  Florence,  material  on  Russia,  and 
Boundary  Lines,  an  animated  color  film  on  the  tensions 
which  build  up  hostility  among  groups  and  races. 

The  speaker  at  the  luncheon  meeting  was  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Hoban,  Jr.  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 
His  subject  was  the  same  as  the  title  of  his  recent  book 
— "Movies  that  Teach."  He  outlined  the  situation 
at  the  present  time,  with  more  pupils  and  fewer  teach- 
ers than  ever  before,  and  the  part  that  films  can  play 
in  the  improvement  of  general  education. 

Two  sessions  were  devoted  entirely  to  EFLA  busi- 
ness. At  one  reports  were  made  of  the  status  of  con- 
tinuing projects,  such  as  the  Evaluations,  Bulletins, 
Service  Supplements  and  general  publications.  An- 
nouncement was  made  of  two  new  publications — a 
booklet  on  Filiiis  for  International  Understanding  and  a 
Health  Films  Catalog.  Both  should  be  ready  in  June 
or  July. 

At  the  Business  Meeting  the  Executive  Secretary 
gave  the  Financial  Report  and  a  report  on  membership. 
Since  the  last  Business  Aleeting  in  April,  19-16,  the 
number  of  Constituent,  International  and  Service  mem- 
bers has  increased  58%.  but  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  present  members,  an  even  greater  increase  is  ex- 
pected for  next  year.  Mr.  Bingham,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  EFL.'\.  took  office  to  serve  for  the  coining  vear. 
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Educational  Screen 


.   .   .  AND    LIGHT    WEIGHT,    TOO 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE  J 

iS!9FILMATIC 

Slide  and  Film  Strip! 

PROJECTOR 


News  ar 


^^ayuse 


"•■  Black  ^T^>  Kodach 


•  Motor-Driven  ForcedAirCooled 

•  No  Rewinding  Necessary 

•  Anastigmat  Projection  Lens 
e  Smooth,  Siiarp  Focusing 


•  Easily  Adjustable  for  Either 
Horizontal  or  Vertical  Pictures 

e  Instant  Framing 

•  Manumotic  Slide  Carrier 

•  Professional  Efficiency 

•  Rugged— Stable— Portable 


The  GoIdE  Filmatic  enables  you  to  make  ihe  most  effective  use 
of  all  three  types  of  still  projection  material.  Can  be  changed 
from  film  to  slide  showing  in  a  jiffy!  Permits  use  of  300  as  well 
as  200  or  100  watt  lamp  for  more  brilliant  projection  .  .  .  yet 
safeguards  precious  slides  or  film  against  heat  damage.  Cooler 
handling.  Complete  with  carrying  case. 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Company 

1216-J  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 


FREE  Technicolor  Movie 

BY   WALT   DISNEY   PRODUCTIONS 


MAIL    COUPON    NOWr  — 1 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Dept.  ES,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Please  send  information  on 
the  technicolor  film,  "Bathing 
Time  for  Baby." 

Name 

Address 

City 

State  


^'Bathing  Time 
tor  Baby" 


NEW!  Yours  to  show,  free  of 
charge!  It's  the  educational,  en- 
tertaining technicolor  movie, 
"BATHING  TIME  FOR  BABY," 
demonstrating  the  complete  tech- 
nique of  the  table-tub  bath.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of 
N.  Y.  Valuable  for  home  econom- 
ics classes. 


This  13-minute,  16  mm.  sound 
film  was  made  by  Walt  Disney 
Productions.  No  charge  to  you 
except  return  postage  for  film. 


^o^mix?n«*i|o^i4iton 


U.S.A.  Sends  Film  Entries  to  Brussels 
World  Film  Festival 

The  Committee  on  .\merican  entries  to  tlie  Brus.sel.s 
World  Film  Festival,  June  1  to  20.  appointed  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Knise.  President  of  the  Allied  Non-Theatrical 
Film  Association,  included  Dr.  Grace  Fisher  Ramsey, 
Rita  Ilochheimer,  Iris  Barry,  P>osley  Crowther.  Horace 
O.  Jones,  and  William  K.  Hedwig. 

Non-theatrical  films  forwarded  by  the  committee 
included  the  following :  The  Robin,  ( Heidencamp  Na- 
ture Pictures),  SpritKjhoard  Techniques  (Coronet  In- 
structional Films),  TJie  Monarch  Butterfly  (Simmel- 
Meservey),  Kodachrome  Cinematography  of  Bronchial 
Tumors  (Dr.  Paul  H.  Holinger),  Bathing  the  Baby 
(Johnson  and  Johnson  Co.),  Story  of  Menstruation 
(International  Cellucotton  Products  Co.).  Junior  Citi- 
zen (Alvin  J.  Gordon),  Eggs.  Petroleum,  Tuberculosis, 
Immigration,  Atomic  Energy,  and  Using  the  Classroom 
film.  ( Encj'clopaedia  Britannica  Films). 

In  addition  to  these,  the  following  government  films 
were  submitted:  Journey  into  Medicine  (State  Depart- 
ment), Men  Who  Grmv  Cotton  (Department  of  Ag- 
riculture), Operation  Crossroads  (Navy),  To  Hear 
gain  (War),  Floating  Drydocks  (Navy),  Technical 
Principles  of  Radar  (War),  Fundamentals  of  Small 
Arms,  Cycle  of  Operations  (War),  Hay  Is  What  You 
Make  It  (Agriculture),  Milh  Processing  (U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service),  The  Crop  That  Never  Fails 
(Treasury). 

International  Exhibition  of 
Motion  Picture  Technique 
Venice.  Aug.  1 4  to  Sept.  10 

American,  l?ritish,  Russian,  and  French  film  indus- 
tries are  planning  to  be  represented  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  motion  picture  technique  to  be  held  in 
Venice  from  August  14  to  September  10.  A  whole 
section  will  be  devoted  to  such  non-theatrical  films  as. 
the  educational,  scientific,  newsreel,  and  cartoon. 

In  general,  the  E.xhibition  will  enable  the  public  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  technical  mysteries  regard- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  film,  the  instruments,  the  ap- 
paratus and  the  methods  of  film  making.  Scholars, 
technicians,  industrialists,  businessmen,  and  all  in- 
terested parties  will  find  a  com])lete  review  of  the  film 
industry  and  its  history  grouped  together  in  one  ex- 
hibition. 

Section  I  will  cover  the  making  of  the  motion  picture 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  film  through  to  the 
editing  and  synchronization  of  sound.  Section  II  will 
treat  the  distribution  and  the  showing  of  films.  Sec- 
tion III  will  demonstrate  color  methods.  Section  IV 
to  sub-standard  films;  Section  VI,  to  invention  and 
research;  Section  VII  to  television.  Section  VIII 
will  be  dedicated  to  photograjAy ;  Section  IX.  to  his- 
torical apparatus  dating  from  pre-Lumiere  days  to  the 
present. 
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Iowa  Extension  Division  Given  College  Status 

Empliasizing  the  importance  of  the  university's  re- 
lationship to  the  community  it  serves,  the  University  of 
Iowa  has  given  its  Extension  Division  the  same  status 
as  the  university's  colleges. 

President  Virgil  M.  Hancher  has  appointed  as  dean 
Bruce  E.  Mahan,  present  director  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision. 

Mahan  has  directed  the  Extension  Division  since 
1929  and  has  served  as  director  of  the  alumni  service 
and  also  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  Alumni  Association  since   1935. 

Mahan  joined  the  University  faculty  as  history  lec- 
turer and  associate  editor  of  the  state  historical  society 
in  1923.  He  served  in  those  positions  until  he  be- 
came Extension  Division  director.  He  was  president 
of  the  National  University  Extension  Association  from 
1938  until  1939. 

Wisconsin  Visual  Institute 

The  fifth  aimual  .\udio-Visual  Education  Institute 
will  be  held  July  14-17  during  the  1947  summer  ses- 
sion at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Matters 
which  will  receive  general  attention  include :  ( 1 )  the 
materials  of  audio-visual  instruction,  (2)  international 
understanding  through  audio-visual  materials,  ( 3 )  the 
audio-visual  program,  including  budget,  administra- 
tion and   supervision,  and   school   building  plans. 

Joint  Film  Program  Planned 
By  U.  N.  Film  Board 

A  broad  program  of  joint  film  and  other  visual  ac- 
tivities, including  the  production  of  films,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  United  Nations  Film  Board  at  its  second 
quarterly  meeting  held  at  Lake  Success. 

Mr.  Benoit-Levy,  Director  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  Board,  who  is  also  Director  of  the  United  Films 
and  Visual  Information  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Information,  reported  that  plans  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  list  of  14  films  were  well  advanced.  These 
films  will  be  distributed  among  the  member  nations  for 
])roduction. 

Plans  were  also  agreed  upon  for  joint  action,  with 
the  assistance  of  member  nations,  in  the  collection  and 
international  dissemination  of  information  about  films 
in  the  fields  of  international  understanding,  health, 
agriculture,  industrial  welfare,  fundamental  education 
and  others. 

In  his  report  on  the  organization  of  an  Executive 
Office  to  serve  the  members  of  the  F'ilm  Board,  Mr. 
Benoit-Levy  disclosed  that  both  the  United  Nations 
Department  of  Public  Information  and  UNESCO  were 
making  available  to  the  Board  their  entire  film  and 
visual  information  stafifs.  The  New  York  headtjuar- 
ters  of  this  Executive  Office  is  located  at  Lake  Success. 
The  Paris  office  is  located  at  the  UNESCO  headquar- 
ters under  Mr.  William  Farr,  chief  of  UNESCO's 
Film  Section. 


ALL  THE  TOP 

H  O  L  M  E  S 

Sound-on-Film  PROJECTORS 

Besides  bringing  out  sharply  and  distinctly 
all  the  detail  in  the  film.  Holmes  machines 
reproduce  sound  effects  in  a  true,  natural 
manner — with  utmost  fidelity  to  the  original. 
Ease  of  threading,  ball-bearing  mechanism, 
durable,  precise  construction,  add  up  to  a 
machine  that  insures  you  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence. 


HOLMES   PROJECTOR  COMPANY 

Moniffocfurers    of    T6mm    and   35mm    Seund-on-Ff/m 
Profecfors  for  over  25  yean  fo  Deofers  and  Ut€r$ 

1813   ORCHARD  STREET  CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 


XEEES 


Even  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
Can  Have  a  Visual  Education  Program! 

yieJ,  indeed!  Eastin's  1947  Guidebook 
to  Instructional  Films  lists  329  of  the  best 
educational  films.  Of  these,  122  rent  for 
only  $1 .00  a  school- week(Monday  through 
Friday)  and  167  for  only  $2.00! 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 

EASTIN  PICTURES  CO.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  your  free  96-page  Guidebook  and  lull  infor- 
mation about  the  Eastin  School-Week  Rental  Plan. 

NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 
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Educational  Screen 


Conimoii  Ground  Filnistrips 

A  History  of  the  Cineiiia  in  Europe 

and  America 

Edited  by  ROGER  MAIVVELL 

In  collaboration  with  the  British  Fihn  Institute. 

A  series  of  still  photographs  from  the  actual  film, 
which,  together  with  the  accompanying  notes  by 
leading  authorities  present  the  most  complete  survey 
yet   published   for   study. 

Prices:   13s.  6d.  each  with  notes 

to  be  obtained  from  the  Educational  Supply  Associa- 
tion, 181  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1.  Distribu- 
tors  for  Common   Ground   Ltd. 

COMMON    GROUND    LTD 

Sydney  Place  London,  S.  W.  7. 


for 

PERFECT 

SOUND 

PROJECTION 

Ifi  the  N»w 

Victor  I6min. 

Sound  Projector 

Easy  to  set  up  and  oper- 
at*.  Equipped  with  many 
new    operating    features. 

Him  library  of  over  2,000 
subjects  available  fot 
rental. 


Send  for  Latest  Catalogue 


I     Ray  Swank,  Pres. 

IWANK  MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 


614  N.  Sklnker  Blvd. 

ST      LOUIS    S,    MO 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES 

IGMin  Sound  Films 

Big  and  Varied  Selections  of 

Educational,  Religious,  and  Entertainment 

Subjects 

Also 

The  Latest  16MM  Projectors.  Screens. 

Darkening  Shades — All  Visual  Aid 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

SOUTHERl\  VISUAL   FILMS 


686-9  Shrine   Building 


Tel.  8-4870 


Memphis,   Tennessee 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

Use   Radio-Mats — Regular  Size   3V4"x4" 
or  the   NEW   DUPLEX   2"x2" 

on   sale   by   Theatre   Supply    Dealers 

Write  "or  Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  V 

222  Oakrid(;e  Blvd..  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


Recommendations  to  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Education 

The  St.  Clair  County  Audlo-X'isual  Education  Work- 
shop (BelUville)  submitted  C3rtain  recommendations 
to  t':e  State  Department,  hoping  to  improve  and  expand 
tr.e  wise  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  .State. 

1.  That  a  state  appropriation  of  50c  per  pupil  per  annuni, 
based  on  average  daily  attendance,  be  designated  as  audio- 
visual aids  money  to  be  used  for  films,  slides,  projectors, 
recordings,  or  rentals  of  the  same,  providing  the  local 
taxing  district  matches  the  above  amount  through  local 
revenues  to  be  spent  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  That  teachers  be  given  credit  for  operating,  directing, 
or  supervising  audio-visual  education  programs  in  their 
school  buildings  equal  to  the  teaching  schedule,  i.e.,  small 
systems  of  20  to  SJ  teaclier  schools  one  hour  per  day,  SO  to 

100  teacher  schools  two  hours  per  day.  In  cities  of  10,000  to 
50.000  population,  the  director  of  visual  education  be  given 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  time  for  directing  and  super- 
vising such  a  city-wide  program  and  that  in  cities  of  50,000 
or  more  population  a  full-time  director  of  visual  aids  be 
■  niployed. 

3.  That  these  directors  of  audio-visual  education  shall  be 
especially  trained,  cjualified  people  with  a  legal  teaching  or 
supervising  certificate. 

4.  That  by  1950  all  prospective  teachers  in  the  state  be 
required  to  have  at  least  a  two-hour  course  in  Audio- Visual 
Education,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate. 
(Note:  California  now  has  such  a  law.) 

5.  That  such  a  program  as  outlined  above  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  State  because: 

a.  Audio-visual  aids  were  found  to  be  efficient  means  of 
teaching  in  the  education  of  members  of  the  anned 
services. 

b.  Audio-visual  aids  accelerate  the  school  program,  en- 
abling educators  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  more 
efficiently. 

c.  Audio-visual  aids  enrich  the  school  program  enabling 
teachers  to  provide  for  the  individual  differences  in 
learning  ability  that  exists  within  any  group  of  children 
or  pupils. 

d.  We  should  be  especially  concerned  now  about  what 
is  being  done  in  the  name  of  audio-visual  education  be- 
cause, if  the  program  is  not  properly  planned,  operated, 
and  supervised,  it  can  degenerate  from  an  efficient  teach- 
ing method  to  inere  entertainment  and  fall  into  disrepute. 

Previews  for  Texas  A  &  M  Faculty 

Previews  of  available  films  for  faculty  members  of 
Texas  A  &  M  were  arranged  by  George  B.  Wilcox, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology. 
One  of  the  local  film  dealers  cooperated  in  this  under- 
taking and  presented  films  in  seven  fields :  business  ad- 
ministration, engineering,  fine  arts,  educat'on  and 
teacher  training,  military  science,  athletics,  and  health, 
and  agriculture. 


35MIII.     SCIEIXCE     SLIDE    FILMS 

MADE  BY  TEACHERS  FOR  TEACHERS 
BTOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL  SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive   Lilerature    Sent   en   Request 

VISUAL    SCIEIVCES.        r99E        suffem.  New  York 


Jcv/  1947  2nd  Edition  Catalog 

16mn.  Sound  Rental  Films 

Educalional  •  Travel  -  Music  ■  Features 

Foreign    Languac-e      -      March   of  Time 

Conedles     -     Religious     -     Color   Films 

—  Wr'iie  for  Free  Copy  — 

P.O.    Box   r97 
V/icliita    1,    Kansas 


LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 

(Dept.  of  Lawrence  Camera  Shop) 
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For  Student  Operation 


The  DP  300 

The  DP  300  will  make  your  visual  education 
program  a  simple  school  day  routine,  because  any- 
one can  operate  it.  Sensational  refinements  in  design 
by  precision  craftsmen  have  eliminated  mechanisms 
which  have  heretofore  complicated  the  use  of  a  slide 
and  slidefilm  projector.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  units  to 
operate,  for  only  the  DP  300  has  Simplified  Controls. 
See  your  Visual  Education  dealer  or  write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  112. 

•  Gear-driven  wheel  tilts  unit 
up  and  down. 

•  Control  knob  reverses . 
slidefilm  safely. 


•  Focus-Finder  automatically 
centers  slides. 

•  Micro-Focus  knob  focuses 
with  micrometer  exactness. 


Prices:  With  5"  Anastigmat  Lent 
Without  Case  $77.50  With  Case  $86.00 

(5"  Anastigmat  Coated  Lens  $6.00  extra) 


THREE    DIMENSION    COMPANY 


4555-59  Wcsl  Addison  SI 


'PROJECTORS  WITH  SIMPLIFIED  CONTROLS' 


Observations  on  the  Audio- Visual 
Movement  in  Canada 

(.Concluded  from    paye   316) 

entitled.  "Problems  in  Visual  Education  in  Elemen- 
tary Rural  Schools"  will  be  offered  in  Victoria  with 
Mr.  J.  R.  rollock,  Director  of  Visual  Aids,  Pro- 
vincial Department  of  Education  in  Victoria  in 
charge.  The  second  course  entitled.  "Visual  Aids 
Workshop,"  will  be  offered  in  Vancouver  with  Mr. 
Gordon  Kilpatrick,  Director  of  Visual  Education 
of  the  Vancouver  School  Board  in  charge.  The 
Provincial  University  and  the  public  schools  of 
Vancouver  are  both  operating  audio-visual  aid 
libraries.  The  Provincial  Department  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pollock  has  developed  a  start  of 
such  a  library   to  serve  all  areas  in  the  province. 

The  Maritime   Provinces 

Although  I  did  not  cover  the  Maritime  Provinces 
on  this  trip,  a  report  from  Nova  Scotia  indicates 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  1695  films  in  circula- 
tion throughout  the  Province  during  the  current 
school  year. 

As  indicated  in  my  report  made  last  spring  cover- 
ing a  tour  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  I 
believe  that  Canadian  educational  leaders  have  defi- 
nitely launched  upon  an  expansion  program  in  the 
use  of  films,   radio,  and  other  audio-visual   materials. 

Canadian  Audio- Visual  Needs 
First:  University  and  Normal  School  courses  de- 


signed to  train  teachers  in  the  proper  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

Second:  Well  coordinated  in-service  training 
program  to  provide  teachers  on  the  job  with  the 
latest  information  on  techniques  of  utilization, 
evaluation,  selection,  and  care  of  equipment  and 
sources  of  materials. 

Third:  The  lack  of  electric  power  in  many  of  the 
small  comnnmities  prevents  the  use  of  projectors 
of  various  types. 

Fourth:  There  is  great  need  for  many  more 
audio-visual  libraries,  because  of  the  great  dis- 
tances between   centres   of   population. 

Fifth:  More  professional  literature  must  be  made 
available  to  the  classroom  teacher.  Audio-visual 
publications  provided  in  the  States  are  not  receiv- 
ing wide  enough  circulation. 

Sixth:  There  must  be  produced  more  materials 
which  are  correlated  with  the  curriculum  offered 
by  the  Canadian  schools. 

Seventh:  Materials  with  French  commentary  are 
quite  essential  for  the  many  schools  in  which  this 
language  predominates. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

I'nk'crsity  of  Toronto  July  21-26 

Workshop  Norma  Barts 

Audio-Visual  .Aids  Course  (certificate  only)  July  2-.Aug.  6 

J.  W.  Grimmon 

Macdoncild  College  of  McGill  Vniv.,  Macdonald  College. 
Quebec  June  jO-July  26 

Use  of  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Materials         W.  W.  Bennett 
Promotion  of  Audio- \"isual  Instruction  W.  W.  Bennett 
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The  Film  and  International  Understanding 

(Concluded  from  page  313) 

OIC  also  is  making  extensive  use  of  short-wave 
radio  for  broadcasting  to  foreign  countries.  An  av- 
erage of  al)out  sixty  program-hours  daily,  in  twenty- 
five  languages,  is  being  sent  out  over  this  medium. 
Musical  and  other  programs  also  are  transcribed  on 
records  for  loan  by  United  States  diplomatic  missions 
abroad  to  foreign  radio  stations.  Reports  indicate 
extensive  use  of  these  transcriptions  abroad. 

A  Local  International  Film  Project 

By  BRUCE  UNDERWOOD 

More  neighborliness  toward  Latin  American  coun- 
tries because  of  increased  appreciation  of  their  scenic 
and  cultural  wonders  is  an  outstanding  result  of  a 
series  of  Latin  America  travel  films  and  entertainments 
presented  recently  in  the  Houston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Originated  by  the  international  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Flouston  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Programs  at  the  Houston   Museum  included  native  songs 
and  dances. 

the  series  was  sponsored  jointly  by  that  organization 
and  the  Art  Museum  Guild,  and  culminated  in  a  special 
Pan  American  Dav  ob.servance  in  Houston,  Texas, 
April  14. 

The  Pan  American  Day  observance  included  the 
showing  of  travel  films  at  various  civic  clubs  and  at  the 
University  of  Houston,  feting  of  Latin  American  ex- 
change scholars  at  the  University,  entertainments  for 
school  children  and  presentation  of  a  radio  discussion 
by  .several  consuls  from  Latin  American  countries. 

"The  programs."  explained  Peter  Whitney  and  T. 
L.  Cummins,  committee  co-chairmen,  "represented  only 
one  phase  of  planned  activities  of  our  committee,  and 
should  help  give  a  better  perspective  of  factors  leading 
to  current  world  events." 


Plan  Developed  Locally 

The  series  of  entertainments,  the  first  four  of  which 
entertained  almost  2,000  persons,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  tentative  plan  to  show  films  on  Latin  America.  The 
international  relations  committee  co-chairmen ;  Roy 
Reagan,  head  of  the  committee's  visual  education  sub- 
section and  Henry  Escamilla,  committee  secretary,  were 
credited  with  developing  the  idea. 

Last  November,  Junior  Chamber  members  presented 
an  outline  of  plans  to  Art  Museum  officials  who  gladly 
oflfered  their  cooperation  in  organizing  and  directing 
the  project.  The  Mesdames  Paul  ^Vagenseller,  presi- 
dent; H.  E.  Rickard,  vice  president;  S.  S.  McClendon. 
Jr.,  public  relations  chairman ;  James  Chillman,  music 
director,  and  T.  Harold  Coley  volunteered  for  service. 

After  Junior  Chamber  members  located  suitable 
films  by  writing  to  various  educational  and  film  agen- 
cies, Mr.  Reagan  arranged  through  Visual  Education 
Inc.  for  providing  projection  and  record  playing  equip- 
ment, while  the  Art  Museum  Guild  under  direction  of 
the  Mesdames  McClendon,  Coley,  and  Richardson 
mailed  notices,  communicated  with  interested  groups 
and  planned  additional  entertaiiunent. 

Racial  Situation  Helped 

A  number  of  Houston  citizens  of  Latin  extraction 
were  drawn  more  closely  into  local  social  groups 
than  ever  before  when  their  services  were  obtained 
for  entertainment  numbers  on  the  programs. 

The  publicity  chairman  of  the  international  rela- 
tions committee  worked  with  Bill  Adams,  public  re- 
lations chairman,  and  Herman  Smith,  director  of  the 
Houston  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  secure  co- 
operation of  local  newspapers  and  radio  stations  to  pub- 
licize the  series. 

Houston  residents  illustrated  their  interest  when 
more  than  500  attended  the  first  of  the  series  of  pro- 
grams. After  all  seats  and  standing  room  were  filled, 
many  were  turned  away  from  the  museum. 

A  typical  program  included  the  singing  of  Latin 
American  folk  tunes  by  radio  entertainers  dressed  in 
native  costumes,  a  talk  by  Senor  Alberto  Barreto,  con- 
sul from  Peru  and  showing  of  films  on  South  America. 
Houston's  Gonzales  sisters.  Misses  Eloisa  and  Olivia, 
radio  performers  who  recently  comjjleted  a  tour  to 
Hollywood  sang,  while  Miss  Gloria  Reyes  played  the 
piano  accompaniment. 

Programs  Varied 

Another  program  featured  color  films  on  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  dancing  of  the  "Jarabe  Tapa- 
tio,"  Mexican  Hat  Dance,  by  Miss  Patricia  Saule, 
music  by  the  Houston  Mariachi  Band,  and  a  talk  by 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Heald,  vice  consul  for  Panama. 

Speakers  for  other  programs  in  the  series  included 
Harry  de  Ybarrando,  director  of  foreign  trade  for  the 
Houston  Cham1)er  of  Commerce  and  Senor  Hector 
Martinez,   Mexican  vice  consul. 

"Besides  creating  more  international  understanding 
and  helping  local  interracial  cooperation,  the  programs 
have  increased  the  prestige  of  the  local  Junior  Chamber 
by  attracting  attention  of  other  organizations  to  this 
series  of  programs,"  local  members  explained. 
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EBF  Adds  Rohyans 
And  Dragstrem 

Dan  J.  Ruliyans  has  been  appointed 
director  of  adult  and  lionie  education  for 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  it  has 
been  announced  by  H.  R.  Lissack,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales.  Rohyans,  a 
veteran  of  two  years  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  the  Pacific,  will  direct  E.  B.  Films' 
expanded  program  of  adult  educational 
pictures,  first  of  which  will  be  released 
shortly.  These  will  include  films  for  use 
in  the  home,  by  adult  discussion  groups 
and  in  industry  education  programs 

D.  R.  Dragstrem  of  Somerset,  Indi- 
ana, has  been  named  district  manager  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  for  the 
state  of  Indiana,  it  was  announced  by 
H.  R.  Lissack,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales. 

Dragstrem  will  serve  as  an  education- 
jl  represent?.tive  of  E.  B.  Films,  working 
with  Indiana  scnool  administrators  and 
educators  to  help  them  organize  and 
augment  audio-visual  educational  jiro- 
grams. 

NAVED  Convention  in 
Chicago,  August  3-6 

More  than  1200  persons  are  expected 
to  attend  the  1947  Convention  and  Trade 
Show  of  the  National  .Association  of 
X'isual  Education  Dealers,  which  will 
take  place  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago. .August  3,  4,  5  and  6,  1947.  De- 
tailed plans  for  the  convention  were  an- 
nounced recently  by  NAVED  President 
Bernard  A.  Cousino,  who  stated  that 
new  and  interesting  features  will  be 
added  to  make  this  year's  meeting  more 
valuable  than  the  .Association's  highly 
successful  1946  convention. 

Headline  speakers  who  have  agreed  to 
appear  on  the  1947  program  include  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  long-time  ad- 
vocate of  audio-visual  education ;  and 
Arthur  H.  "Red"  Motley,  Editor  of 
PARADE  Magazine,  who  is  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  speakers  on  sales 
topics. 

The  program  will  center  around  a 
series  of  "open  forum"  discussions  in 
which  those  attending  will  have  ample 
opportunities    to    take    part.     These    dis- 


cussions, which  have  proven  most  valu- 
able in  N.AVED's  previous  conventions 
and  regional  meetings,  will  be  broadened 
and  given  additional  emphasis  at  this 
year's  meeting.  One  new  feature  of  the 
1947  meeting  will  be  an  "Educator- 
Dealer  Panel"  in  which  prominent  edu- 
cators will  discuss  present  educator- 
dealer  relationships  with  a  view  to  better 
service  to  the  customer. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  meeting  will  be  the  Trade  Show, 
which  will  include  89  exhibits  of  audio- 
visual equi|)ment,  films,  materials,  and 
supplies.  This  year's  Trade  Show  runs 
4  days,  is  open  an  average  of  7%  hours 
per  day.  Initial  announcements  of  the 
Trade  Show  have  been  mailed  to  manu- 
facturers, film  producers  and  distributors. 
Further  information,  hotel  reservation 
and  registration  blanks,  and  advance  pro- 
grams may  be  obtained  from  N.AVED, 
431   S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

David  E.  Strom  Consultant 
For  McGraw  Hill 

The  appointment  of  David  E.  Strom 
as  educational  consultant  to  be  available 
for  advisory  service  to  users  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Text-Films  has  been  announced. 
Mr.  Strom  for  the  past  6  years  has  been 
director  of  the  Audio- Visual  .Aids  Center 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  be- 
fore that  was  director  of  the  Visual  Aids 
Department  of  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools.  The  first  Text-Films  are 
scheduled  to  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  July   1st. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Albert 
J.  Rosenberg,  Manager  of  the  Book  Com- 
pany's Text-Film  Department,  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Strom  is  well  qualified  to 
work  with  educators  in  making  most 
effective  use  of  the  combination  of  text- 


ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER,  Editor 

Audio-Visual  Center 

The  University  of  Chicago 

book,  motion  picture,  and  filmstrip  which 
McGraw-Hill  is  producing  as  a  "pack- 
aged unit"  in  selected  college  and  high 
school  subjects. 

Text-books  included  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  McGraw-Hill  program  are 
Schorling's  Student  Teaching,  for  normal 
schools,  teachers  colleges  and  "in  service" 
teacher  training  programs ;  French's  En- 
gineerinfi  Drati'ini/,  for  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes ;  French  and  Svensen's 
Mechanical  Draunng  for  high  schools ; 
and  Diehl's  Textbook  of  Healthful  Liv- 
ing, for  college  hygiene  courses.  Each 
of  these  books  is  supplemented  by  a  series 
of  Text-Films,  consisting  of  si.x  or  seven 
16-millimeter  sound  motion  pictures  and 
a  like  number  of  coordinated  silent  film- 
strips.  All  three  units — textbook,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  film-strips — use  the 
same  terminology  and  the  same  basic 
approach  to  the  subject. 

ANFA  Re-Elects  Officers 
At  Convention 

The  .Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film 
Association,  Inc.,  observed  its  Eighth 
-Anniversary  at  a  national  convention 
held  at  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  New 
York  City,  May  IS,  16,  17.  The  three 
days  featured  special  programs  involv- 
ing each  of  the  seven  sections  of  the 
organization. 

Among  the  problems  discussed  were: 
the  trend  of  major  Hollywood  film 
sources  to  enter  the  non-theatrical 
field;  film  distribution  by  public  li- 
braries; differentiation  ainong  various 
types  of  film  dealers;  the  quality  of 
motion  picture  prints. 
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The  same  slate  of  officers  was  re- 
elected for  the  coming  year.  They  are: 
President,  William  F.  Kruse;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Stanley  Atkinson  and  Sam 
Goldstein;  Treasurer,  George  H.  Cole; 
Secretary,  Hal  Baunistone;  Executive 
Secretary,  Wilfred  Knighton.  On  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  Thomas  Bran- 
don, Kent  Eastin,  Edward  H.  Stevens, 
and  E.  E.  Carter. 

The  following  were  named  Section 
Chairmen:  Edward  H.  Stevens,  Film 
Libraries;  Sam  Goldstein.  Distributors; 
Sol  Jeffe,  Laboratories;  Horace  Jones, 
Manufacturers;  Clem  Williams,  Deal- 
ers; Fletcher  Smith,  Producers;  George 
H.   Cole.   Projection   Services. 

The  ANFA  Trade  Show  was  held 
May  16-18  at  the  71st  Regiment  Ar- 
mory in  conjunction  with  the  Photo- 
graphic Carnival  of  1947  sponsored  by 
the  Photographic  Merchandising  and 
Distributing  Association,  Inc.,  and 
U.  S.  Camera. 

Wilton  to  Da-Lite 

Oliver  N.  Wilton  has  been  appointed 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Da-Lite 
Screen  Company,  Chicago,  according  to 
ar.  announcement  by  Chester  C.  Cooley, 
President.  Mr.  Wilton  is  widely-known 
in  the  ])hotographic  trade  and  brings  a 
wealth  of  experience  to  his  work.  With 
Bell  &  Howell  for  many  years  as  Assist- 
ant Vice  President  in  charge  of  Dom.es- 
tic  and  Export  Sales,  he  has  visited 
most  of  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Mexico  and  Cuba.  During  the  war  he 
acted  as  Liaison  Engineer  to  the  Army 
Air  Force  and  Navy  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, and  was  instrumental  in  the  de- 
sign and  production  of  numerous  optical 
and    photographic    devices. 


Oliver  N.  Wilton 

Jordan  Completing  Book 

William  (Bill)  E.  Jordan,  16mm  dis- 
tribution specialist,  is  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  his  book,  "Motion  Picture 
Profits."  which  deals  with  basic  16mm 
industry  practices  and  public  ervhibilion 
outlets  as  an  extension  of  existing  35mm 
markets,  based  on  a  fifteen  year  survey  of 
the  field.  He  will  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  Texas  and  the  South- 
west inspecting  semi-permanent  theatre 
installations  using  16mm  equipment  and 
will  arrive  in  Los  Angeles  sometime  in 
the  summer. 


Photographers  Association 
To  Meet.  August  25-29 

The  55th  .Annual  Convention  of  The 
Photographers'  Association  of  America 
will  take  place  from  August  25  to  29, 
inclusive,  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago, 
111.  With  a  membership  today  of  7.231 
as  compared  with  about  5,500  when  last 
year's  convention  opened,  this  year's  at- 
tendance should  at  least  equal  the  8,486 
figure  of  1946. 

The  most  important  thing  right  now 
is  the  matter  of  advance  registration, 
wliich  will  save  those  who  plan  to  come 
the  grief  of  standing  in  line.  Incidentally, 
advance  registration  fees  will  be  re- 
funded to  all  who  find  later  that  they 
caimot    attend. 

New  Appointments  to 
T  F  Staff 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Freedman,  President  of 
Teaching  Films,  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Leonard  Amster  as 
Editor.  Mr.  Amster  attended  Harvard 
University  and  came  to  Teaching  Films, 
Inc.,  from  the  publishing  field,  in  which 
he  had  been  active  up  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  His  activities  with  Teaching 
Films.  Inc.,  will  be  largely  concerned 
with  the  development  of  instructional  ma- 
terials in  the  cultural  fields  of  music,  art, 
and  literature. 

Also  announced  is  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  George  Pease  as  Regional  Director 
of  sales  for  the  West  Coast.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  film  sales  and  distribution  in 
eight   states. 

Joseph  M.  Kirchheimer  is  Sales  Direc- 
tor of  the  organization  and  will  also  be 
in  direct  charge  of  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Eastern  Division.  He  will  coordinate 
sales  and  advertising  and  promotion  ac- 
tivities in  the  New  York  office,  as  well  as 
n^aintain  and  service  the  distribution 
system.  Prior  to  his  association  with 
Teaching  Films,  Inc.,  Mr.  Kirchheimer 
was  in  charge  of  South  American  Sales 
for  the  Central  National  Corporation. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  David  J.  Wolper 
as  Assistant  Sales  Director  has  also  been 
announced.  Before  entering  the  service, 
Mr.  Wolper  was  engaged  in  the  radio 
field. 

United  World  Appointment 

Matthew  Fox,  Chairman  of  the  board 
of  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Edward  T. 
Dickinson,  Jr.,  as  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  the  development  and  distribution  of 
educational  films  for  United  World,  the 
ICmm  subsidiary  of  Universal  Pictures 
Conpany,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ci;kinson  took  his  A.B.  at  Yale  in 
1932.  Prior  to  the  war,  he  was  Research 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  U.  S.  Steel.  His  duties  included  the 
surervision  of  research  and  scripts  for  the 
steel  company's  motion  pictures.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  granted 
leave  to  bjco:r;e  E'cecutive  Director  of 
the  Planning  Committee  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  coordinating  industrial 
training  efTorts,  followed  by  service  in 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  overseas 
for  two  and  a  half  years. 


Underwood    &    Underwood 

Edward    T.    Dickinson 

Ad  Award  to  Victor 

An  award  for  the  best  product-sell- 
ing color  ad  in  business  and  trade 
magazines  was  presented  to  the  Vic- 
tor Animatograph  Corporation,  Dav- 
enport, Iowa  at  the  fifth  annual  awards 
luncheon  held  by  the  Chicago  Fed- 
erated Advertising  club  at  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel  in  Chicago  Thursday, 
May   8. 

Nearly  500  attended  the  awards 
luncheon  which  was  climaxed  by 
awards  to  winners  in  10  different  clas- 
sifications of  advertising.  Grand  prize 
of  the  meeting  went  to  Swift  and  Coin- 
pany  of  Chicago.  There  were  443  en- 
tries in  the  contest. 

The  award  to  Victor,  a  division  of 
Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  was  pre- 
sented to  Robert  DeLay,  representa- 
tive of  the  Victor  advertising  depart- 
ment. The  winning  ad,  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Screen,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  L.  W'.  Ramsey  Advertis- 
ing agency  and  was  the  original  idea 
of  Paul  Norton,  art  director  of  the 
Ramsey    firm. 


Production 
Activity 


Britannica  Production  to 
Chicago 

Research  and  production  offices  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  were 
officially  opened  in  the  former  First 
National  Bank  Building  of  Wilmette 
(Illinois)  late  last  month  as  the  entire 
production  and  research  staffs  of  the 
educational  motion  picture  producer 
complete  their  move  from  New  York 
City. 

Tlie  move  from  New  York  was  led 
by  Dr.  V.  C.  Arnspiger,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  company  since  its  founding  in 
1929.  Others  include  Dr.  Melvin 
Brodshaug,     vice-president     in     charge 
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of  research  and  James  A.  Brill,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  production. 

The  12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
in  the  former  bank  building  had  been 
undergoing  extensive  remodeling  and 
alteration  since  April  1  to  make  the 
building  ready  for  offices  and  an  ex- 
perimental photographic  studio  and 
projection   room. 

Since  its  organization  as  Erpi  films 
in  1929,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  has  done  its  research  and  pro- 
duction work  in  or  near  New  York 
City.  The  move  to  Wilmette  will 
place  all  departments  of  the  com- 
pany's operations  in  close  touch  with 
its  two  parent  organizations:  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Administrative 
and  sales  offices  of  the  company  will 
continue  to  be  maintained  in  the  Civic 
Opera  Building,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,    Chicago. 

American  Film  Producers 
Abroad 

A  permanent  professional  motion  pic- 
ture unit  now  is  established  in  Europe, 
and  is  ready  to  function  in  supplying 
coverage  in  3Smm  and  16mm  anywhere 
on  the  Continent  and  the  Near  East,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Gross,  executive  pro- 
ducer of  American  Film  Producers. 

The  American  Film  Producers  is  clear- 
ing all  requests  for  motion  picture  cov- 
erage in  Europe  and  the  Near  East 
through  their  executive  offices  in  the 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City. 

Religious  Film  Service  Formed 

Visual  aids  in  churches  and  Sunday 
Schools  step  forward  again  through  the 
organization  on  June  first  of  Religious 
Film  Service,  5121  West  Devon  Avenue, 
Chicago.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Gable, 
Lutheran  minister,  resigned  a  pastorate 
of  eight  years  at  Richmond,  111.  to  becrme 
its  head. 

Sixteen  years  of  study  and  practical 
experience  in  producing  religious  films 
precedes   the   Rev.    Mr.    Gable's   decision 


to  direct  the  distribution  and  production 
of  projected  visual  aids  for  Religious 
Film    Service. 

Religious  I-'ilm  Service  will  provide 
complete  facilities  to  answer  the  needs 
of  churches  for  help  in  utilization  of 
visual  aids.  Among  the  services  offered 
are  a  film  rental  library  with  many 
unique  features,  production  on  order  of 
promotional  and  record  motion  pictures, 
assistance  in  securing  all  types  of  visio- 
audio  materials  and  e<iuipment,  projection 
service  for  churches  without  equipment, 
lectures  and  demonstrations  of  correct 
methods  of  teaching  with  visual  aids, 
and  personal  attention  to  problems  of 
individual  churches  and  organizations. 


Equipment 


Rev.    John    W.    Gable 


Ampro  in  Great  Britain 

Ampro  Corporation  of  Chicago  an- 
nounces that  arrangements  have  been 
completed  to  manufacture  their  well 
known  16mni  silent  and  sound  motion 
picture  projectors  in  Great  Britain.  A 
newly  formed  British  distributing  com- 
pany, "SIMPLEX-AMPRO  LTD."  lo- 
cated at  167-169  Wardour  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.l,  will  direct  the  sale  of  Ampro 
projectors  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  Continental  Markets. 

Film  Preserver  from  Bolex 

American  Bolex  Co.,  Inc.,  521  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  announce  that 
they  will  handle  exclusive  distribution 
of  AMBOL.-\C.  a  new  film  preserver. 
The  new  .\MBOLAC  is  quickly  and 
easily  applied  to  the  film  without  special 
equipment.  A  2-ounze  bottle  will  serve 
to  cover  approximately  5000  square 
inches  of  still  film  or  about  1500  feet  of 
16mm  movie  film.  It  provides  a  thin 
film  to  protect  the  emulsion  without  im- 
pairing screen  brilliance  or  color  values. 
The  protective  coating  safeguards  the 
delicate  emulsion  against  mechanical 
damage  resulting  from  dirt  piled  up  on 
the  aperture  jjlate,  from  rewinding 
scratches,  fingermarks,  curl,  and  brittle- 
ness.  This  film  preserver  is  equally  suit- 
able for  black-and-white,  Ansco  Color, 
or  Kodachrome. 

Weston  Photographic  Analyzer 

The  new  Weston  Pliotographic  Ana- 
lyzer, consisting  of  a  densitometer  an 
illumination  meter,  and  a  calculator,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Weston  Electrical 
Instrument  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  instrument  has  been  designed  and 
developed  to  enable  professional  and 
amateur  photographers  to  make  prints 
and  enlargements,  and  especially  to  pro- 
duce color  photographs  by  any  process 
through    the   aid    of    instrumentation 

By  means  of  the  .Analyzer's  critical 
measurements,  the  photographer  can  ac- 
curately appraise  the  value  of  negatives 
as  to  density  and  contrast  range.  The 
user  can  calculate,  in  terms  of  his  own 
equipment    and    working    conditions,    the 


Weston   Analyzer 

exact  contrast  ranges  of  printing  papers, 
and  match  the  correct  grade  of  paper 
to  any  particular  negative.  It  determines 
definitely  the  correct  printing  exposures, 
and  controls  many  other  processing  op- 
erations designed  to  produce  technically 
correct  pictures  in  either  black-and-white 
or  color. 

New  GoldE  Color-in-Motion 
Rotochrome  Spotlight 

A  new  modern  500  watt  Color-in- 
Motion  Spotlight  is  announced  by  the 
GoldE  Manufacturing  Company,  Chica- 
go. This  GoldE  "Rotochrome,"  which 
is  the  smallest  spotlight  of  its 
kind,  combines  the  attraction  of  light, 
color  and  motion  in  one  compact,  safe, 
simple  unit  with  a  continuous,  even 
changing   symphony   of   color-light. 

Action  is  completely  automatic.  Color 
change  is  smooth,  soft,  pleasing.  Inter- 
nally mounted  color  wheel  is  fully  en- 
closed. Prevents  damage  to  glass  color 
panels  or  other  working  parts  .  .  . 
avoids  damage  to  draperies  or  any  sur- 
rounding objects. 


GoldE   Rotochrome  Spotlight 

The  Rotochrome  uses  500,  400,  300, 
250  or  200  watt  Medium  Prcfocus  Base 
Lamp.  Table  type  as  illustrated  is 
standard.  Ceiling  or  wall  mounting 
bracket  also  'available.  Dimensions ; 
10"  long,  13"  high,  8"  wide.  Net  weight 
10  lbs.  Operates  on  110  volts  60  cycle 
A.  C.  Other  voltages  and  frequencies 
available. 

Write  for  Bull-.tin  471  to  GoldE  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  1214  W.  Madison 
St.,   Chicago  7,   Illinois. 
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Distribution  of  Kolograph 
Projector  Arranged 

Don  Oliver,  well-known  figure  in  the 
16mm  projector  field,  is  handling  national 
sales  distribution  at  188  West  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Unusual  features  of  the  new  pro- 
jector include  provision  for  using  a  mi- 
crophone simultaneously  with  sound  on 
film  because  of  the  separate  audio  input 
channels  built  into  the  amplifier ;  the 
large  T-20  bulb  with  a  life  of  more  than 
two  and  half  times  that  of  the  smaller 
T-12  may  be  employed  without  fear  of 
overheating:  and  conditions  of  low  or 
exceptionally  high  line  voltage  do  not 
aflrect  the  photo-cell  because  of  the  use 
of  rectified  rather  than  oscillatory  current. 
Silent  and  sound  speeds  are  available  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch. 

The  unit  is  entirely  portable,  built  into 
two  cases  of  which  one  contains  the  pro- 
jector and  the  other  the  loudspeaker. 
Both  are  finished  in  a  fine  grade  of  top 
leather,  while  the  loudspeaker  cabinet  is 
lined  with  material  for  enhancing  sound 
production.  Complete  literature  and  cables 
together  with  microphone  and  desk-stand 
are  included. 

The  lens  mount  is  hinged,  making  it 
easy  to  clean  the  aperture,  and  the  fram- 
ing lever  moves  the  entire  optical  system 
thus  avoiding  the  picture  "jumping"  off 
the  screen  when  the  film  is  reframed. 
Usual  tilting  mechanism  is  furnished. 

New  Paper  Tape  Recorder 

The  Brush  Development  Company 
has  announced  a  new  portable  faper 
tape  recorder,  the  model  BK-403.  In 
fundamental  principles,  it  is  similar  to 
the  home  model  BK-401,  both  models 
recording  magnetically  on  a  narrow 
paper  tape  which  is  coated  with  a 
magnetic  material.  The  new  recorder 
weighs  SO  lbs.  and  has  a  two-speed 
capstan.  Set  to  run  at  low  speed,  the 
normal  roll  of  tape  will  record  voice 
for  one  hour  which  is  50%  longer 
than    the    high-speed   recording   which 


Simplified 
control  panel 
on  the  new 
NATCO  pro- 
jector. Sound 
controls  are  at 
lower  left  be- 
tween the  mic- 
rophone and 
speaker  jacks. 
Projection  re- 
wind control  is 
to  the  right  of 
the  sound 
head. 


must  be  used  for  music.  The  BK-403 
is  more  ruggedly  built  than  the  non- 
portable model  and  includes  5  reels  of 
tape  in  a  built-in  carrying  compart- 
ment. The  paper  tape  may  be  edited 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
Scotch  tape.  The  recorded  sound  may 
be  erased  from  the  tapj  at  any  time, 
and  the  tape  may  then  be  used  again. 
Add  to  Recordings 

Ampro  Trains  Student 
Projectionists 

An  interesting  experiment  in  tra'.n- 
ing  students  to  be  expert  motion  pic- 
ture projectionists  was  recently  con- 
ducted by  Ampro  Corporation.  When 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  re- 
cently purchased  a  number  of  Am^ro- 
sound  16  mm.  projectors,  .\mpro  in- 
vited student  projectionists  from  the 
various  schools  receiving  the  units  to 
their  Chicago  plant.  An  informal  class 
was  held  in  Ampro's  projection  room 
where  Ampro  representatives  ex- 
plained the  easy  procedure  of  thread- 
ing and  operation. 

Students  were  then  given  the  op- 
portunity to  show  what  they  had 
learned  by  operating  the  projectors 
themselves.  As  testimony  of  their 
proficiency.  .'\m,;ro  gave  each  student 
a  card  stating  that  the  bearer  was  an 
"Authorized  Aniprosound  Operator  .  .  . 
thereby  certified  to  be  a  competent 
Amprosound  16  mm.  motion  picture 
operator." 


The  new  port- 
able  Brush 
"Soundmirror" 
recorder.  This 
model  (BK- 
403)  has  a  low- 
speed  drive  for 
recording 
speech.  A  mag- 
netic  paper 
tape  is  used, 
which  may  be 
edited  with  a 
pair  of  scissors 
and  some 
Scotch    tape. 


Price  Reduced  on 
Natco  Projector 

Natco,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  announce^ 
the  first  general  price  reduction  for  I  mini 
sound  motion  picture  projectors,  c,!o:ig 
with  several  new  design  improvements 
that  are  said  to  increase  the  film  life  ..nd 
permit  even  more  faithful  reproduction  of 
sound.  Information  on  the  new  Natco 
Model  3019-2,  which  sells  for  $20  less 
than  the  current  model,  was  furnished  by 
Willard  Gidwitz,  executive  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  Natco,  Inc. 

Important  among  the  new  features  of 
the  improved  projector  is  the  centrifugal 
switch  controlling  both  the  projector 
motor  and  projection  lamp.  The  new 
switch,  developed  by  Natco  engineers, 
eliminates  all  danger  of  burning  the  film 
by  permitting  the  projector  motor  to  at- 
tain operating  speed  before  the  projection 
lamp  is  turned  on.  Use  of  the  new  switch 
also  permits  improvements  in  the  ampli- 
fier circuit  and  wiring  that  give  a  wider 
range  of  frequencies  and  improve  the  tone 
quality  of  the  sound. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  governed 
voltage  control  for  the  sound  e.xciter 
lamp  and  the  photo-electric  cell  which 
prevents  "wows"  and  distortion  of  sound 
when  the  electric  power  supply  fluctuates. 

Projector  controls  are  regrouped  for 
added  convenience  on  the  new  Natco  pro- 
jector. Tone  and  volume  controls  ar  ^ 
located  side  by  side  on  the  lower  left  of 
the  operating  side  of  the  projector  while 
the  new  centrifugal  projection  switch, 
threading  lamp  switch  and  speed  control 
switch  are  above  and  to  the  right  of  the 
sound  controls  to  prevent  confusion  when 
operating  in  the  dark.  The  threading 
knob,  used  to  rotate  the  film  mechanism 
while  threading  the  projector,  is  directly 
under  the  threading  lamp  which  is,  in 
turn,  under  the  projector  lens. 

Other  new  features  of  the  Natco  Model 
3019-2  include  an  amber  indicator  lamp 
to  show  when  the  amplifier  is  in  opera- 
tion, an  improved  release  catch  on  the 
folding  reel  arm,  grey  enanicloid  finish 
and  black,  instead  of  maroon,  leatherette 
covered  cases  for  both  projector  and 
speaker  units. 

According  to  Mr.  Gidwitz.  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  for  the  new  Natco  Model 
3019-2  was  prompted  by  several  factors. 
These  included  the  rapidly  expanding  de- 
mand for  the  projector,  enlarged  plant 
facilities  for  volume  production,  and  ac- 
cessibility of  basic  materials.  The  com- 
pany makes  practically  all  of  the  projec- 
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tor  components,  including  small  motors, 
in  its  own  |>lants,  virtually  eliminating 
dependence  on  outside  suppliers  for  parts. 
The  original  Natco  design  and  all  sub- 
sequent improved  models  are  unique  in 
that  they  incorporate  unit-construction  of 
several  major  elements  of  the  projector. 
The  sound  head,  for  example,  is  built  as 
a  separate  unit  and  assembled  into  the 
complete  projector  on  a  regular  assembly 
line.  The  picture  unit,  including  the 
shutter  and  shuttle  mechanism,  also  is  of 
unit  construction.  Either  of  these  units 
may  be  removed  from  the  projector  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  and  sent  to  a  dealer  or 
service  station  if  re])airs  resulting  from 
normal  use  become  necessary. 


Slidefilms 
and  Slides 


■  CURRENT  HISTORY  FILMS,  77 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3  have  issued  a 
new  filmstrip  dramatizing  the  need  for 
health  insurance.  The  film,  entitled 
Medical  Insurance — Pathway  to  Health, 
gives  facts  and  figures  on  America's 
health  conditions  and  dramatizes  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  controversial 
National  Insurance  and  Public  Health 
Act,  introduced  into  Congress  on  May 
20. 

Highly  graphic  illustrations  and  pic- 
tures give  the  layman  a  quick  grasp  of 
an  involved  technical  subject. 

■  TEACHING  FILMS,  INC.,  2  West 
20th  St.,  New  York  has  released  the 
following    new    slidefilms: 

International  Date  Line  (35  frames) 
— why  it  was  created;  how  it  func- 
tions;  its   importance  in  an   air  age. 

Food,  Clothing,  and  Shelter  Series 
(35  frames  each  for  grades  2,  3,  4)  — 
tracing  the  development  from  the  day 
when  man  lived  in  caves  and  fed  on 
wild  fruit  and  animals  down  to  the 
present :  H<nv  Man  Has  Learned  to 
Shelter  Himself,  Man's  Shelter  Today, 
Early  Man  and  His  Food,  Our  Food 
and  Hozi'  We  Get  It,  Ho2v  We  Preserve 
Our  Food,  Hozv  Man  Learned  to  Make 
Cloth,  and  Hoiv  We  Get   Our  Clothes. 

Holiday  Series  (35  frames,  grades 
1,  2,  3) — familiarizes  children  with  the 
people  and  events :  Arbor  Day,  Thanks- 
gi'i'infj  Day,  Columbus  Day,  Christinas, 
Hallo'a'c'en,  Lincoln's  liirthday.  Story  of 
St.  I'alcniinc's  Day,  and  IVashington's 
Birthday. 

m  UNITED  NATIONS,  Dept.  of 
Public  Information.  Films  and  Visual 
Information  Div.,  Lake  Success,  L.  I. 
N.  Y.  offers  free  a  35mm  single-frame 
slidefihn  which  presents  in  90  frames 
of  photographs  and  illustrations  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
Commentator's  notes  accompany  each 
film.  Available  in  English,  Spanish, 
French,  or  Russian  versions:  The  United 
Nations  at  Jl'ork- — The  Secretariat. 


■  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL 
EDUCATION,  INC.,  100  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago  has  released  a  new 
S\'E  Library  of  100  Slide  Units  (each 
unit  containing  10  color  slides)  or- 
ganized into  three  main  fields  of  study: 
(1)  General  Science  Units,  (2)  Social 
Study  Units,  and  (3)  Art  Appreciation 
Units.  The  series  is  called  Visualised 
Units  in  Color.  The  manuals,  accom- 
panying each  slide  unit,  provide  the 
instructor  with  sufficient  factual  and 
interpretative  information  to  evaluate 
each  slide.  Although  each  slide  unit 
is  organized  to  meet  a  specific  study 
objective,  the  instructor  will  find  that 
the  slide  set  itself  may  be  utilized 
with  value  in  many  other  related  fields 
of  study.  A  descriptive  catalog  will  be 
sent  upon  request  to  the  above  ad- 
dress. 

■  DEVRY  CORPORATION,  1111 
.\rmitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
has  prepared  an  attractive  16-page 
catalog  listing  2"x2"  Kodachrome 
slides  on  North  and  South  America, 
Southern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Pacific   Islands. 

Manuals,     designed     especially     for 
educational  purposes,  are  available  for 


each  group  of  slides.  Copies  of  the 
catalog  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
DeVry  at  the  above  mentioned  ad- 
dress. 


Transcriptions 
and  Recordings 


■  RCA  VICTOR,  Camden,  N.  J.  re- 
cently released  an  album  of  dramatic 
readings  of  especial  interest  to  high 
school  English  teachers.  Leaves  of  Grass 
(Album  M-95S)  includes  19  Walt  Whit- 
man poems  read  by  Ralph  Bellamy. 
Most  eflfective  use  of  such  an  album 
may  be  made  if  the  teacher  will  play 
only  the  poems  under  study  for  a  given 
day.  A  second  playing  after  a  brief 
analysis  or  discussion  is  usually  bene- 
ficial. 

Whitman  works  included  are  Introduc- 
tion; To  a  Certain  Civilian;  I  Think 
I  Could  Turn  and  Live  with  Animals; 
To  the  Man-of-War  Bird;  For   You  O 


b"l-K"t-l-v"rl  your  teaching  time 

handle  MORE  students 
Use  p 

^UNDd^RIBER 


WITH  a  vastly  increased  en- 
rollment in  language  classes, 
time  and  teacher  shortage 
become  the  instructor's  most 
important  problems. 

Many  language  departments 
are  solving  this  problem  by  em- 
ploying the  SoundScriber  elec- 
tronic disc  recorder  as  an  aid  to 
voice  and  language  instruction 
— in  lesson  planning,  testing 
and  drill. 

The  SoundScriber  electronic 
recorder  records  every  shade  of 
inflection,  every  nuance  of  dic- 
tion on  i)aper-thin,  unbreakable 
plastic  discs.  Thus  the  scope  and 
effectiveness   of   live   voice   in- 


struction is  multiplied — and 
students'  comprehension  is  in- 
creased by  testing  their  own 
voice-recordings  on  SoundScriber 
discs  that  cost  only  a  few  cents. 

SoundScriber  will  instantly 
repeat  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a 
sentence.  The  SoundScriber  is 
light  in  weight,  is  readily  port- 
able from  one  classroom  to 
another,  and  easy  to  operate. 
It  is  low  in  first  cost  and  low  in 
operating  cost. 

Write  for  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  ways  in  which  the 
SoundScriber  is  being  used  by 
leading  schools,  colleges  and 
universities. 


Thj   SOUNDSCRtCER  CORPORATION,    Dept.   ES-10,   New   H-\,en  4,   Conn^^flcur 

NAME DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL- 


_  ADDRESS- 
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Democracy:  Vigil  Strange;  I  Kept  on 
the  Field  One  Night;  Long,  too  Long, 
America;  Over  the  Carnage  Rose  a 
Prophetic  Voice;  0  Star  of  France; 
To  a  Foil'd  European  Rez'otutlonaire ; 
Europe;  France;  A  Broadivay  Pageant; 
Years  of  the  Modern;  I  ivas  Looking 
a  Long  While;  Passage  to  India;  By 
Blue  Ontario's  Shore;  So  Long;  Song 
of  the   Open  Road. 

Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
made  the  first  domestic  recording  of 
The  Ploiv  That  Broke  the  Plains 
(DM-116),  the  music  which  Virgil 
Thomson  wrote  for  the  documentary 
film  of  the  same  name.  The  recording 
was  made  on  a  motion  picture  sound 
stage  of  superb  acoustical  quality.  The 
subtitles  of  the  music  follow  the  tragic 
evolution  of  the  great  American  plains 
from  grasslands  to  wheatfields  to 
drought  and  dust-bowl  —  "Drought," 
"Desolation."  "Blues,"  and  "Cattle." 

■  POPULAR  SCIENCE  PUBLISH- 
ING CO.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
10,  has  the  following  English  literature 
recordings  on  its  list  of  Teach-O-Disc, 
12-inch,  double-faced,  78  r.p.m.  records: 

Les  Miscrables,  Parts  I  to  IV Hugo 

The  Black  Arrow Stevenson 

Huckleberry  Finn,  Parts  I  to  IV.. Twain 

Rip  Van  Winkle Irving 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard 

Gray 

Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality . . . . 

Wordsworth 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Longfellow 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  Childe 

Harold's  Pilgrimage Byron 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 

Coleridge 

Westinghouse  Teachinq  Aids 

Three  new  teaching  aids — The  Elec- 
tron-Tube Wall  Chart,  a  transcription 
kit  called  Electronics  at  Work,  and  a 
sound  motion  picture  entitled  Adventures 
in  Research — have  been  announced  by 
the  Westinghouse  School  Service  De- 
partment, 306  Fourth  Ave.,  Box  1017, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania.  A  leaflet 
describing  these  aids  is  available  from 
the  above  address. 

The  Electron  Tube  Chart  is  printed 
in  eight  colors  on  heavy  linen  paper. 
It  contains  basic  information  on  opera- 
tion, types,  and  applications  of  electron 
tubes.  It  shows  how  the  electron  is 
freed  in  electron  tubes,  basic  structural 
types  of  electron  tubes,  action  of  gas- 
filled  and  vacuum  tubes,  and  their  six 
primar}'  functions.  The  25"  x  36"  chart 
is  reinforced  top  and  bottom  by  tin 
strips  and  is  hinged  for  hanging.  The 
price  is   reasonable. 

The  transcription  kit  Electronics  at 
Work  provides  six  15-minute  programs 
especially  prepared  for  classroom  use. 
A  Teachers'  Guide  and  supplementary 
literature  on  electronics  are  included. 
The  kit  is  available  for  purchase.  The 
film.  Adventures  in  Research,  is  de- 
scribed under  "Current  Film  News." 


Current  Film  News 


Rental  Program  for 
Britannica  Films 

A  nation-wide  sound  films  rental 
program,  designed  to  supplement  ex- 
isting film  rental  services  for  schools, 
has  been  announced  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films. 

The  new  program  will  go  into  effect 
June  1  this  year,  H.  R.  Lissack,  vice- 
president  of  EB  Films,  announced.  It 
is  aimed  to  provide  an  additional 
means  of  using  and  evaluating  EBF 
classroom  sound  motion  pictures  and 
to  assure  better  utilization  results  with 
professionally  created  classroom  films. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Pre- 
view Libraries,  in  five  strategically- 
placed  cities,  will  handle  the  program. 

"The  new  rental  service  will  make  it 
easier  for  all  schools,  even  those  with 
small  budgets,  to  use  the  right  EBF 
film  close  to  the  time  when  it  is  need- 
ed," Lissack  said.  "No  rental  plan 
can  be  as  good  as  a  school's  owner- 
ship of  a  film  library,  but  by  encour- 
aging educators  to  rent  a  number  of 
EBF  films  closely  correlated  with  the 
curriculum  objectives,  utilization  of 
film  materials  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved," Lissack  added. 

■  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNI- 
CA FILMS  INC.,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  announces 
the   following  new   filiis: 

Fire,  (1  reel) — a  filn  intended  to 
teach  pupils  of  the  middle  grades 
and  junior  high  school  the  important 
uses  of  fire,  the  principles  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  nature  of  fire  hazards. 
The  principal  methods  of  extinguish- 
ing fires  are  shown.  Animated  draw- 
ings illustrate  the  three  essentials  of 
combustion — fuel,  oxygen,  and  a  kind- 
ling  temperature. 

Imtnigration  (1  reel) — the  story  of 
the  steady  movement  of  people  into 
the  United  States  from  Colonial  times 
to  the  present  day.  By  animated  naps, 
the  film  shows  how  the  L'n'ted  States 
became  populated  and  why  Europeans 
left  the  Old  World.  It  is  intended 
for  American  history,  social  studies, 
sociology,  and  civics  classes. 

Petroleum  (1  reel) — first  of  a  series 
of  classroom  films  treatin-j  the  prob- 
lems of  world  energy  resources.  The 
importance  of  petroleum  in  the  mod- 
ern industrial  world  is  stressed,  and 
the  social  and  political  problems  in- 
volved in  oil  production  are  not  over- 
looked. 

How  a  Baby  Grows  (series  of  ten 
1  reel,  silent  films) — produced  at  the 
Yale  L^niversity  Clinic  of  Child  De- 
velopment in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Arnold  Gesell,  authority  in  the  field 
of  infant  psychology.  The  films  show 
the  growth  of  individual  babies 
through   various   periods. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  will 
soon  release  its  first  full-color  sound 
films.  Four  of  the  six  color  films  now 
in  production  are  on  art  subjects.  The 
first  to  be  released  will  be  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Mural,"  executed  by  Thomas 
Hart  Benton.  The  other  three  art 
pictures  were  produced  with  the  col- 
laboration of  Eliot  O'Hara,  water 
colorist. 

■  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  VIS- 
UAL AIDS,  104  West  61  Street,  New 
York  23  has  announced  the  following 
film   for   use   in    business   education; 

The  Duties  of  a  Secretary  (3  reels) 
— covering  office  procedures,  dress, 
business  confidence,  filing  procedures, 
mail  handling,  keeping  of  appoint- 
ments, telephone  etiquette,  and  the 
tactful  handling  of  callers.  A  dramatic 
treatment  is  employed  to  make  cer- 
tain points  more  forceful.  The  new 
secretary  dreams  of  the  first  day  at  the 
oflfice.  She  does  everything  wrong, 
but  an  off-stage  voice  prompts  her  in 
the  correct  procedures. 

■  CHINA  FILM  ENTERPRISES 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  35  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16.  is  the  only  private  Chi- 
nese film  company  incorporated  in  this 
country,  formed  by  both  Chinese  and 
Americans.  It  is  one  of  the  first  Chi- 
nese companies  to  promote  and  pro- 
duce 16mm  films.  It  also  acts  as  con- 
sultant to  others  who  produce  films 
concerning  China.  Included  among 
their  film  offerings  are  three  Koda- 
chrome  16mm  sound  subjects,  1  reel 
each: 

Painting  a  Chinese  Figure — illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Yeh,  a  famous  Chinese 
artist. 

Painting  the  Chinese  Landscape — in 
which  the  four  important  steps  in 
jiainting  are  depicted. 

Chinese  Shadow  Play — presenting  a 
short  version  of  a  popular  Chinese 
fairy  tale,  "The  White  Snake  Lady." 
The  actors,  painted  in  transparent 
color,  perform  behind  an  illuminated 
screen. 

■  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS,  65  E.  South  Water  St..  Chi- 
cago, have  these  five  new  films  ready 
for  release,  all  of  which  are  available 
in   color   or  black   and  white: 

Shy  Guy — guidance  film  treating  the 
problem  of  shyness  as  it  affects  the 
adolescent. 

Playground  Safety — m otivational 
film,  planned  to  improve  playground 
behavior  by  implanting  three  basic 
safety  rules. 

Science  and  Superstition — reflects  a 
changing  point  of  view  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  science  education,  the  necessity 
of  teaching  pupils  how  to  use  the 
scientific  method  in  tlieir  own  thinking. 
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,.  The     Halogens — presents     the    four 

members  of  this  group  and  their  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties,  free  and 
in  their  most  important  compounds. 

The  Colorado  River — contrasts  its 
untamed  beauty  and  lack  of  commer- 
cial traffic  with  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  its  giant  dams  which  serve 
civilization. 

■  FILM  PUBLISHERS,  INC.,  25 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  who  specialize 
in  films  and  filmslides  on  international 
relations,  have  sales  rights  on  the  fol- 
lowing: 

One  World  or  None — produced  by 
Phili])  Ragan  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Committee  on  .Atomic  In- 
formation and  the  Federation  of  Am- 
erican Scientists.  Clearly  projecting 
a  summary  of  the  world  atomic  situ- 
ation, the  "One  World"  implications 
of  atomic  energy  forerun  the  greater 
need  for  unity  in  cooperation  on  all 
levels  of  life;  international,  national, 
and  community.  It  stresses  the  need 
for  all  nations  to  unite  to  establish 
worldwide  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
The  technique  is  an  unusual  animated 
drawing  method  developed  by  Ragan 
interspersed  with  live-action  scenes. 
The  narrative  is  delivered  by  Raymond 
Swing.  A  slidefilm  version  with  printed 
speechnotes  and  a  12-inch  phonograph 
record  on  this  subject  are  also  avail- 
able. 

John  Bull's  Own  Island — a  20-min- 
ute  film  survey  of  Britain's  outlook 
in  the  postwar  economic  world,  pro- 
duced by  National  Fihn  Board  of 
Canada.  A  35mm  silent  slidefilm  of 
the  same  title  has  been  especially 
adapted  from  the  motion  picture  by 
Film  Publishers  for  American  discus- 
sion. 

Operation  Underground — a  Tele- 
news- Newsweek  Magazine  production, 
telling  in  2  reels  the  thrilling  and  au- 
thentic story  of  how  one  section  of 
the  French  underground  helped  the 
Allied  cause  in  the  past  war.  Under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Nazis,  who  appear 
unusupectingly  on  the  screen,  the  pic- 
ture was  filmed  by  three  Frenchmen 
with   amazing  courage. 

■  THE  NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD 
OF  CANADA,  620  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  20,  has  assigned  to  Castle  Films 
the  exclusive  16mm  distribution  rights 
in  the  U.  S.  for  a  series  of  short  films 
on  industrial  safety.  The  series  title 
is  ".Accidents  Don't  Happen"  and  the 
individual  titles  are  "Organization", 
"Machines",    "Handling"    and    "Falls". 

■  NEW'  JERSEY  STATE  COM- 
MISSION FOR  THE  BLIND,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey  is  the  distriljutor  for 
the  following  film  produced  by  the 
Emerson  Yorke  Studio,  35  West  45th 
Street.  New  York  City  19: 

Conquering  Darkness  (2  reels) — a 
portrayal  of  the  work  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Conmiission  for  the  Blind. 
The  theme  of  the  film  is  that  blind- 
ness is  not  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle.     The    following    activities    are 


covered:  education,  industrial  place- 
ment, assistance,  home  industries,  talk- 
ing books.  Braille  library,  and  preven- 
tion. The  film  may  be  used  in  the 
community  or  the  school. 

■  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS, 

Motion  Picture  Division,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  is  selling  prints  at  cost  of 
the   motion   picture: 

The  Flow  Process  Chart  and  How 
to  Use  It  (15  min.).  By  color  anima- 
tion this  film  shows  how  to  prepare  a 
flow  process  chart.  The  four  keys  to 
process  charting  are  illustrated:  opera- 
tion, transportation,  storage,  and  in- 
spection. The  film  is  recommended  for 
use  in  the  study  of  work  simplification. 

■  THE  PRINCETON  FILM  CEN- 
TER, I'rinccton,  N.J.,  is  handling  the 
distribution  of  a  film  recently  com- 
pleted for  the  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  with  the 
title: 

The  Phantom  —  20-minute  16mm 
sound  film  in  color  which  has  as  its 
subject  the  new  twin-jet  propelled  Navy 
fighter  by  that  name.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  first  film  of  its  kind  in  the  his- 
tory  of   jet   propulsion. 

■  SHELL  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  20  and  100 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
has  recently  released  a  free  safety 
film  for  general   showings: 

Screw  Drivers  and  Screw  Jays  (12 
min.) — careless  drivers  and  pedestrians 
rappea  via  humor.  Funnj'man,  Lew 
Lehr,  and  radio  announcer,  Don  Wil- 
son, employ  chuckles  instead  of  Ijlood 
and  wreckage  to  point  out  the  many 
thoughtless  habits  which  menace  life 
and  limb  on  city  streets.  It  is  spon- 
sored  by   the   National    Safety   Council. 

■  SIMMEL-MESERVEY,  95.3S 
Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif, 
has    released    the    following   new   film: 

Historic  New  England  (2  reels,  col- 
or)—  produced  by  Burton  Holmes, 
world  traveler  and  lecturer.  This  is 
not  a  travelog;  it  places  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  historical,  economical, 
and  geographical  significance  of  the 
six  New   England  states. 

■  M.  STONE,  Room  904,  1472  Broad- 
way, New  York  18,  has  made  a  lOnim 
Jiu  Jitsu  wrestling  film. 

Jiu  Jitsu  (1  reel)  is  an  instructional 
subject  on  the  defense  against  each  of  four 
common  attacks.  An  expert,  a  black  belt 
holder,  and  an  instructor  demonstrate  the 
four  throws  in  detail,  move  by  move,  at 
normal  speed,  in  slow  motion  and  in 
closeups.  The  picture  which  was  filmed 
at  the  New  York  .Academy  of  Jiu  Jitsu, 
opens  and  closes  with  some  fast  free  play. 

■  SUPERIOR      COACH      CORP., 

Lima,  Ohio  has  produced  a  film  on 
traffic  safety  in  16  and  3Smm  for  free 
distribution: 

Priceless  Cargo  (18  min.) — past 
perils  and  modern  progress  in  school 
transportation.  Highway  safety  re- 
quires    the     cooperation     of     motorists. 


WITH    YOUR    CAMERA 

Take  color  pictures  with  your 
present  camero.  Essenkay  odap- 
tcr  kit  consists  of  mask  and 
film  spool  extensions  for  using 
Bontam  (828)  color  film.  Eosy 
to  install  and  remove.  Enjoy 
the  extra  fun  of  color. 
To     Fit    These    Cameras 

Argoflex  -  Rolleiflex  -  Rollei- 
cord  -  Super  Ikonta  B  and  BX- 
Ikoflex  -  Korelle  Reflex  -  Ciro- 
f lex  -  Wirgin  Reflex  -  Super 
Sport    Dolly    -    Speedex    - 
Kodak  Duo  620  Exocto  and 
other    120    and    620    size 
cameras. 
NOW    $^75    SEE    YOUR 


Canine  Classic  *  Blue  Ribbon  Winner 

'Training  You  to  Train  Your  Dog' 

Three  16mm.  Hits  in  Color,  or 
Black-and-White 


■PUPPY  TROUBLE" 

20  Minutes 


"BASIC  OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 

32  Minutes 


'ADVANCED  OBEPlENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 

27  Minutes 

Narration: 
HELEN  HAYES,  LOWELL  THOMAS 

Supervised     by:     BLANCHE    SAUNDERS 

United  Specialists,  Inc. 

America's  Foremost   Producer 
f>i    Dog   Films 

PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 
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educational  authorities,  parents,  and 
pupils  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of 
motor  equipment.  The  film  is  intended 
for  showing  to  school  executives,  par- 
ents, teachers,  youth  groups,  and  simi- 
lar organizations. 

H  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  SERV- 
ICE, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE, Washington  D.C., 
held  a  premiere  last  month  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  new  20-minute  color 
film: 

Men  Who  Grow  Cotton — sponsored 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ices of  ten  cotton  states  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
encourage  discussion  of  cotton  and  the 
future.  It  covers  cotton's  contribution 
to  the  national  economy,  ups  and 
downs  of  life  in  the  cotton  belt,  mech- 
anization, foreign  competition.  South- 
ern industrial  expansion,  new  uses  for 
cotton. 

Prints  of  this  film  are  deposited 
with  the  agricultural  extension  librar- 
ies in  the  ten  participating  states  and 
are  available  for  purchase  to  all  other 
libraries. 

■  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION,  School  Service 
Department,  JOo  Fourth  Avenue,  Box 
1017;,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  an- 
nounces : 

Adventures  in  Research  (2  reels) 
— a  science  demonstration  on  electronics 
by  Dr.  Phillips  Thomas  of  the  Westing- 
house  Researcli  Laboratories.  Highspot 
ot  the  film  is  a  radar  demonstration  in 
which  the  strength  of  radio  energy  is 
shown.  Dr.  Thomas  also  demonstrates 
the  vacuum  tube,  the  X-ray  tube,  the 
pinhole  detector  tube,  the  Stroboscope, 
the  Ignition  tube,  the  cathode-ray  tube, 
and  the  photo-electric  cell.  Each  ex- 
periment is  followed  by  a  portrayal  of 
the  electronic  device's  use  in  communi- 
cation, transportation,  health,  or  enter- 
tainment. It  will  be  lent  free  except 
for    transportation    charges. 

■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS, 
INC.,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17 
has  announced  the  release  of  four  new 
films: 

The  Curious  Coati  (.)4  reel)— de- 
signed for  the  primary  school  level. 
The  film  deals  with  the  activities  of 
the  coati  (coatimundi),  a  small  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  animal  relat- 
ed to  the  raccoon.  The  coati's  na- 
tural friendliness  makes  him  easy  to 
tame   and   an   excellent   pet. 


Your  Teeth  (I  reel,  edited  from 
British  Information's  Your  Children's 
Teeth) — explains  the  growth,  struc- 
ture,  and  care  of  the   teeth. 

Your  Ears  (1  reel,  edited  from  Brit- 
ish Information's  Vour  Children's  Ears) 
— illustrates  the  construction  of  the  hu- 
man ear  and  the  function  of  each  of 
its  parts.  The  film  stresses  the  neces- 
sity for  proper  care  of  the  ears. 

Your  Eyes  ( 1  reel,  edited  from 
British  Information's  Your  Children's 
Eyes) — showing  the  construction  of  the 
human  eye  and  the  function  of  each 
part.  By  means  of  animation  and  live 
photography,  such  maladjustments  as 
farsightedness  and  nearsightedness, 
and  their  manner  of  correction  are 
shown.  Proper  care  of  the  eyes  is 
stressed. 

The  Fur  Seal  (1  reel)— a  Telenews 
Production  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Anthony  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History.  It 
deals  with  the  life  and  importance  of 
the  fur  seal,  and  uses  material  photo- 
graphed in  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Tea  from  Nyasaland  (1  reel) — a 
British  Information  Services'  film  on 
how  the  tea  plant  is  grown  and  culti- 
vated, blended  and  packed  for  the  con- 
sumer. Exclusive  American  distribu- 
tion rights  owned  by  Young  America 
Films. 

Entertainment 

■  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC., 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20.  has 
acquired  the  following  Universal  Pic- 
tures  for   16mm   release: 

Because  of  Him  (9  reels) — starring 
Deanna  Durbin  and  Charles  Laughton. 
A  stage-struck  waitress  cuts  many 
corners  to  get  her  chance  in  a  play 
where  her  acting  talents  and  voice 
justify   her   stratagems. 


"The  Curious  Coati" 


"Because  of  Him" 

Girl  on  the  Spot  (7  reels) — murder 
mystery  with  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
tunes  drawn  on  for  music.  A  beautiful 
young  singer  is  falsely  suspected  while 
the  real  criminal  remains  undetected 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  film. 

■   ACADEMIC    FILM    COMPANY, 

I45U  Broadway,  Xew  York  16,  has 
16mm  distribution  of  the  Universal 
feature: 

The  Man  Who  Found  Himself— fea- 
turing Brian  Aherne  and  Kay  Francis. 
Brian  plays  the  bewildered  victim  of 
a  hilarious,  complicated  mistaken-iden- 
tity  situation. 
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Catalogs 

■  IDEAL    PICTURES    CORP.,    26 

East  8th  St.,  Chicago  5,  Ilhiiois  (or 
nearest  branch)  has  issued  the  27th 
edition  of  their  16m»n  Sound  Motion 
Picture  Catalog  combined  with  16  and 
8mni  silent  list.  This  catalog  is  issued 
roughly  every  two  years. 

■  EASTIN  PICTURES  CO.,  Daven- 
port, Iowa  has  published  its  20th  An- 
niversary catalog  of  feature  films.  Sep- 
arate lists  of  instructional  and  reli- 
gious films  are  available  on  request. 

■  POST    PICTURES    CORP.,    723 

Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
has  recently  distributed  its  new  bro- 
chure listing  its  streamlined  major 
features,  features,  dramatic  features, 
musical  comedies.  Westerns,  serials, 
songs,  music,  nature,  sports,  and  other 
films. 

■  CORONET,  65  E.  South  Water 
Street,  Chicago  1  has  announced  its 
new  condensed  catalog  of  100  different 
16mm  sound  motion  pictures.  Nearly 
all  films  are  in  color  or  black-and- 
white.  The  new  catalog  indicates  the 
grade  levels  for  which  each  film  is 
available  and  subject  area;  thus,  busi- 
ness education,  guidance,  health  and 
safety,  general  science,  and  similar 
classes. 

■  UNITED  NATIONS,  Room  6300 
C,  Empire  State  BIdg.,  350  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  1  has  published  a  partial 
list  of  official  films,  available  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  dealing 
with  the  United  Nations,  Member 
States,  and  subjects  related  to  the  aims 
of  the  Organization. 

■  SOUTHERN  VISUAL  FILMS,  66 

Monroe  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  has  re- 
cently issued  a  new  catalog,  listing 
the  entertainment  features.  Westerns, 
religious,  colored  casts,  educational, 
comedies,  and  other   films. 

■  CASTLE  FILMS,  Division  of 
United  World  Films,  Inc.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  has 
released  its  list  of  U.  S.  Goveniment 
Films  for  School  and  Industry.  Films 
included  are  those  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  U.  S.  Navy  and  War 
Departments.  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Civil  Aeronautics,  Veterans 
.-Xdministration,  and  other  related  gov- 
ernmental and  industrial   films. 

■  PICTORIAL  FILMS.  Inc.,  Radio 
City  20,  N.  Y.  has  issued  a  brochure 
on  movies  for  the  home  library,  in- 
cluding puppetoons,  cartoons,  sports, 
nature,  travel,  music,  and  fiction  plus 
a  series  of  2x2  slides. 

■  LEWIS     FILM     SERVICE,     149 

North  Broadway,  Wichita  2,  Kansas, 
is  distributing  the  Second  Edition  of 
its  1947  16mm  sound  motion  picture 
catalogue.  The  films  are  grouped 
under  such  headings  as  Adventure, 
Children's  Films,  Color  Cartoons,  For- 
eign Language,  March  of  Time,  Major 
Productions,  Religious  Films,  Sport, 
Travel,  etc. 


Fi'/ms  from  Brihin 


FOUR   NEW    16  MM  SOUND   FILMS 


GENERAL    ELECTION 
2  reels  — 20  minutes 

Parliamentary  Elections  in  Britain. 
Shows  nominations,  campaign  strat- 
egy and  methods  of  secret  voting. 
"General  Election"  was  made  ot 
Kettering  during  the  last  general 
election  and  highlights  campaign 
oratory. 


THE  GREAT  GAME-SOCCER 

2  reels  — 23  minutes 

All  over  Britain  men  from  factories 
and  offices  spend  their  Saturdays 
playing  soccer,  their  favorite  sport. 
Children  play  it  in  fields,  school 
yards  and  streets.  Professionals  ex- 
plain the  tactics.  Cup  competitions 
provide  crowds  and  excitement. 


THE    STORY   OF   OMOLO 

1  reel  — 9  minutes 

Omolo  loses  his  home  by  fire  and 
goes  to  Bukura,  in  Kenya.  Here  the 
British  Government  has  an  agricultu- 
ral center  where  the  Bantu  people 
are  allotted  temporary  holdings  and 
are  taught  practical  farming. 


DOES   IT  MATTER 

WHAT   YOU   THINK? 
2  reels— 16  minutes 

An  amusing  and  provocative  film  for 
adults  and  teen-agers.  Do  we  think 
what  we  are  told  to  think,  or  do  we 
come  to  independent  conclusions?  If 
you  form  an  opinion,  do  you  make 
use  of  it? 


Available  for  renf  or  sale  from 


BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 


9""'^ 


C1""U"'^'^^ 


Offices 

30  (ockefellti  Ploia,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.        3«0  North  Michigon  *».,  Chicogo,  III. 
3»1  SiitKr  SI.,  Sqn  Frontiico  8,  Colli.         907  ISIh  Slrtet,N.W.,Woihinglon  S.D.C. 

AND  FROM   BRITISH  CONSULATES  AT 
Atlanta   ■   Beden   •   Dcnvar   ■   Dstroit   ■    Heutton   •   Kontat  City 
Lot  Angeiet    •    Miomi    •    N*w  Orleant    •    Si.   louii    •    SrattU 


A  Trade  Directory  for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

ANHOi'Intlon   PlIiiiH 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 

19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chioag^o  3,  111. 
351  Turk  St.,   San   Franoisco  2,  Cal. 
1700  Patterson  Ave.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Astor    Pictures    Corporntion 

130  W.   4Gth  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  342) 
Bniley    Film    ServK-e 

P.   O.   Box   2528,   Hollywood   28,  Cal. 

404   N.   Goodwin   Ave.,   Urbana,   111. 

Brny  Studios,  Inc. 

729   Seventh   Ave.,   New   York    19 

British    Inforinntioii    Services 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza,  New    York   20 
(See  advertisement  on  page  343) 
Bronxvllle    Film    Center 

23   Palmer  Ave.,   Bronxville,   N.   Y. 

Castle     Films,     niv.     of     United     World 
Films,    Inc. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza,   New  York   20. 

Cntliolic   lllo\les 

220  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   18,  N.  Y. 
1409    79th    St.,    North    Bergen,    N.    J. 

Children's  Productions 

P.   O.   Box    1313,   Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  296) 
Church    Film    Service 

2595  Mander.son  St.,  Omaha  11,  Neb. 

rolllns  Motion  Picture  Service 

502%  &  506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

4    Race    St.,   Cambridge,   Md. 
Community    Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 
Charleston    2,    W.    Va. 
DeVry    School    Films 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  298)  . 
Fnstin  Pictures  Co..  Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  331) 
Knstman    Kodak   Stores,   Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britnnnlcn  Films,  Inc. 

20  N.   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  294) 
Films,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

64    East   Lake   St.,   Chicago,    111. 

611  N.  Tillamook  St.,   Portland,  Oreg. 

109  N.  Akard   St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

101   Marietta  St.,   Atlanta   3,  Ga. 

1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

68   Post  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Frynn    Film    Service 

Film    Building,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
Gnllaeher  Film  Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

639    N.    7th   St.,    Milwaukee    3,   Wis. 
General    Films,    Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 

156   King  St.,   W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
General    Pictures    Productions 

621    Sixth  Ave.,  Des  Moines  9,   la. 
Hoffberg:    Productions,    Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,   New   York,  N.  Y. 
Institutional   Cinema   Service,   Inc. 

1560    Broadway,    New    York    19,   N.    Y. 
International    Film    Bureau 

84    East   Randolph   St.,  Chicago   1,   111. 
international   Film   Foundation,   Inc. 

asoo  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  329) 
Johnson   &   Johnson 

New  Brun.swick,  N.   J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  330) 
Knowledge    Builders 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
liunz    Motion    Picture    Service 

1319    Vine    St.,    Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 

432  N.  Calvert   St.,   Baltimore   2,  Md. 
Lewis    Film    Service 

1145  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita  5,  Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  332) 
Locice    Film    Library 

120  W.  Lovell  St.,  Kalamazoo  9,  Mich. 
Moifuirs    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
.National    Film    Service 

14    Glenwood    Ave.,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

309    E.    Main   St.,    Richmond,   Va. 
O'Conlon    Films 

822  Penfleld  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Officinl     Films,    Inc. 

25  W.   45th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.   Y. 


Photonrt    A'isual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,.  Wis. 
The   Princeton    Film   Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Religious   Film    Association,    Inc. 

45   Astor    Place,   New    York 

(See  a<lvertisement  on  page  296) 
Slmmel-Meservey 

9538  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  327) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
( See  advertisement  on  page  332 ) 
Sn-aak's    Motion    Pictures 

620   N.   Skinner  Blvd.,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  332) 
Teaching   Films,    Inc. 

2  West  20th  St.,  New  York 
United   Specialists.  Inc. 

Pawli'ng,   X.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  341) 
Vocational    Guidance    Films,   Inc. 

i718    Beaver   Ave.,    Des   Moines,   la. 
Williams,    Bronii    and    Glnrle,    Inc, 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Vounj::    America    Films,    Inc. 

18   E.   41st,   New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
Art  Zelller   Audio-Visual   Aids 

868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The    Ampro    Corporntion 

2839   N.   Western   Ave.,  Chicago   18 
(See  advertisement  on  page  297) 
Bell    &    Howell    Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 
Calhoun    Company 

101   Marietta  St.,  NW,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

1110»4   Taylor  St.,  Columbia  6,  S.  C. 
Cfkllins    Motion    Picture    Service 
502%  &  506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

4    Race   St.,   Cambridge,    Md. 
Community    Movies 

1426    W.    Washington    St. 

Charleston    2,   W.   Va. 
Comprehensive    Service   Company 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
IleVry    Corporation 

1111    Armitage   Ave.,   Chicago    14,   111, 
(See  advertisement  on  page  298) 
lOastman    Kodak    Stores,    Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Gallag:lier   Film    Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

639  N.  7th  St.,   Milwaukee,   Wi.f. 
General    Films,    Ltd. 

1534    13th    Ave.,    Regina,   Sask. 

156   King  St.,   W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
General  Pictures  Productions 

G21   Sixth  Avi'..   De.s   .Moines  9,   la. 
Hlrsch   &   Kaye 

289  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes    Projector    Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago  14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  331) 
Kunz    Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,    Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 

432   N.   Calvert  St.,   Baltimore   2,  Md. 
MogulTs    Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
\ationiil   Carlion   Company 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  295) 
Pliotoart    Visual    Service 

844  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Kaike    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Caj 
llyan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,     Davenport,    la. 
S.    O.    S.   Cinema    Supply    Corp. 

449   W.   42nd  St.,   New   York   18,  N.   Y. 
Sontliern   Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
I  See  advertisement  on  page  332) 
Victor  AnimatoKraph  Corp. 

Davenport,   Iowa 
(See    advertisement    on    inside    front    cover) 
A'Isiial    li^ducntlon    Incorporated 

12th    at   Lamar,   Austin,   Tex. 

602    N.   St.   Paul,   Dallas    1,   Tex. 

1012  Jennings  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  2,  Tex, 

3905    S.    Main.    Houston    4,    Tex. 
Williams,  llritwn  and  E^arlc,  Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Art   Zelller  Andio-V^isuai   Aids 

868   Broad  St.,   Newark,  N.   J. 


RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

The    Soiindscriber    Corporntion 

New   Haven    4,   Conn. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  3391 

SCREENS 

Fryna    Film    Service 

Film    Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
General   Pictures  Productions 

621    Sixth  Ave.,   Des  Moines  9,   la. 
Hlrsch   &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal 

MoKTUirs     IBC. 

68    W.    48   St.,   New  York   19,   N.   Y. 
National    Film    Service 

14  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

309  E.   Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 
(See   advertisement   on    outside   back    cover) 
Southern   Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn 
(See  advertisement  on  page  332) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 

Common  Ground  Ltd. 

Sydney   Place,   London,   S.W.    7 
(See  advei-tisement  on  page  332) 
Society   for  Visual   IDducatlon,  Inc. 
100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,   111. 
(See    advertisement   on    outside   back    cover) 
Visual   Sciences,   Suffern,   New   York 

(  See  advertisement  on  page  332  ) 
Williams,    Brown    and    Barle.    Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Yonns    America    Films    Inc. 

18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Hlrsch    &    Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klein    &    Goodman 

18   S.    10th   St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Slldecraft   Com|iany 

257   Audley  St.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Society    for    Visual    Education,    Inc. 

100  E.   Ohio  St.,  Chicago   11,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outaide  back  cover) 

SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Keystone    View    Co. 

Meadville,    Pa. 
Hadio-Mat    Slide    Co.,    Inc. 

222    Oakridge   Blvd. 
Daytona    Beach,    Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  332) 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 

SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

llnusch   &   Lomb   Optical   Co. 

Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  293) 
Burke  &  .lames 

321   S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  HI. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  341) 
Comprehensive   Service  Co. 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
IJeVry    Corporation 

nil    Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  298) 
General   Films,   Ltd. 

1534    13th   Ave.,   Regina,   Sask. 

156    King   St.,   W.   Toronto,   Ont. 
tioldK   Maniifat'lurini::  Co. 

1220    W.    Madison    St.,    Chicago    7 
(See  advertisement  on  page  330) 
Hlrsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Keystone    Vie^v    Co. 

Meadville,    Pa. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago   11,  111. 
(Pee    advertisement   on    outside   back    cover) 
Rnike   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
llyan   \'isu:il  Aids  Service 

409    Harrison    St.,    Davenport,    la. 
Southern     Visual     Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
I.'^ee  advertisement  on  page  332) 
Three    iliiiica.sion    Company 

t.'i.'.r,   W,   .\il(lisiin   St.,  Chicago,  111. 
( .'^ee  advei-tisement  on   l)age  333) 
Williams,    Brovm    and    Barle,    Inc. 

918    Chestnut   St..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


/ 


-  SINGLE  UNIT  CASE 
-  52%  LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT 
-  69%  SMALLER  IN  SIZE 
^  ECONOMICALLY  PRICED 


y^?i^ 


16mm  Sound  Motion  Picture  Projector 

Again  Victor  Supremacy  Is  Acknowledged  with  the  announcement  of  the 

amazing  new  "Lite- Weight".  Encased  in  aluminum,  its  portability,  versatility  and 

economy  stand  unchallenged  in  the  16mm  field.  Truly  the  "Lite-Weight" 

marks  a  most  momentous  step  in  Victor's  years  of  progress  in  the  development  of  a 

compact  sound  motion  picture  projector  for  the  home,  school, 

church  and  industry.  Write  for  details  today. 

k   DIVISION   OF  CURTISS-WRIGHT  CORPORATION 

Dept  G,  Home  Office  and  Factory:  Davenport,  Iowa 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


September,   1947 
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'Three   Important   classroom   pictures   in  FULL  COLOR 

the  MEXICAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  series 


1.  COPPER  AND  SILVER 

2.  TEXTILE  AND  DESIGN 

3.  WOOD,  CLAY  AND  FINE  ARTS 

A  detailed  survey  of  Mexican  arts  and  handi- 
crafts, rich  in  cultural  interest  and  stimulating 
to  students  in  many  fields.  Planned  for  curric- 
ular  inclusion  in  arts,  crafts,  social  sciences 
and  language  studies. 


Made  to  motivate  and  encourage  ap» 
proved  social  conduct  in  children,  5  to  14. 

A  delightful  combination  of  animated 
cartoon  and  live  action,  in  a  skillfully 
written  and  produced  motion  picture. 

TWO  REELS -BLACK  AND   WHITE 
Produced  by  Hugh  Harmon   Productions  for  Pictorial  Films,  lnc< 


A  good  government  film  — 

St«p-by-8tep  visualization  of  the 
part  played  by  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen, his  legislators  and  the  Chief 
Executive  in  the  making  of  our 
federal  law.  An  invaluable  film 
for  the  better  understanding  of 
democracy.  Teacher  approved 
for  its  clarity,  conciseness  and 
complete  factual  objectivity. 


A   health-teaching  film  — 

(Produced  with  the  aid  of  the  U.S.  Pufafic 
Health  Service) 

WINKY  THE  WATCHMAN 

(IN  COLOR) 

Rollicking  health  cartoon  for  jwi- 
'"ary  grade  students.  The  story 
of  sleepy  "Winky"  and  his 
"Great  White  Wall"  creates  an 
immediate  understanding  of  the 
need  for  vigilance  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  dentist  in  oral 
hygiene. 


W 


Available  for  rental  at  your  NAVED  dealer  or  write  to: 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 

625  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  NEW  TEACHING  FILMS 


"An  outstanding  contribution  to  the  field  of  music 
education",  say  leading  educators  who  have  viewed 
this  film.  Original  in  its  content,  significant  as  an  effec- 
tive teaching  tool,  this  film  is  the  finest  picture  ever 
produced  to  give  the  child  an  understanding  of  rhyth- 
mic patterns. 


Time:    10  minutes 
Grades:   1-3 


$50.00  Black  and  white 
16  mm  sound 


A  new  approach  to  the  study  of  stringed  instruments 
of  the  orchestra.  Not  only  is  performance  given  by 
skilled  musicians  to  show  tonal  effects,  but  a  visit  to  a 
musical  repair  shop  also  enables  a  study  and  analysis 
of  the  physical  make  up  of  each  instrument. 


T'me:    10  minutes 
Grades:  4-6 


$50.00  Black  and  white 
16  mm  sound 


A  catalog  of  all  films  and  filmstrips  of  TEACH- 
ING FILMS  INC.,  as  well  as  preview  prints,  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  either  your  local 
distributor  or  directly  to  us. 


TEACHING  FILMS  INC. 

2  WEST  20TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


Educational  Screen 

Film  Council  Elects 

S.  M.  Corey,  Acting  Director 

Thurman  White,  Executive  Director, 
Plans  for  350  Councils  This  Year 

STEPHEN  M.  Corey  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  elected  acting  director  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Fihn  Council  of  America  as  its  trustees  held 
their  first  meeting  in  Chicago  during  the  sessions  of 
the  National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman. 

Corey,  who  is  head  of  the  visual  education  center  at 
the  University,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
educational  experts  in  the  entire  field  of  audio-visual 
education  and  has  written  extensively  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time  the  trustees  selected  Thurman 
White,  on  leave  of  absence  as  head  of  the  department 
of  visual  education  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  as  executive  secretary  and  field 
director  of  the  Film  Council.  White  will  take  office 
September  1  and  lead  the  immediate  goal  of  the  Council 
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BOWD  or  TRUSTHS 


ESTABLISHED        FILM       COUNCILS 


MIASMA   l.*vi-.i?  i*  .J.-- 
Ma«ti«-6m»lfltKfe«  •■'^' 

turn   -  &oJvfita£aunf^ 


At  the  Film  Council  of  America  booth  during  the  NAVED 

Convention  were  (left  to  right)  C.  R.  Reagan,  S.  M.  Corey, 

and  Thurman  White. 


which  is  the  establishment  of  350  community  film 
councils  this  year.  In  a  few  years,  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  thousands  of  such  groups  making  more  and 
more  people  familiar  with  films,  their  use,  and  how  to 
obtain  them  in  every  community. 

Executive  Committee 

The  trustees  also  selected  an  executive  committee  to 
organize  national  affairs  of  the  councils.  Its  members 
are  Carl  Milam,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association ;  Paul  Reed,  editor  of  Educational 
Screen  and  director  of  visual  education  in  Rochester,- 
New  York,  schools,  and  Bruce  E.  Mahan,  dean  of  the 
extension  division  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Film  Council  Trustees  meeting  preceded  an 
open  session  of  film  council  leaders  Tuesday  evening 
at  which  NAVED  members  learned  how  to  organize 
film  councils  in  their  own  communities.     The  evening 

(Concluded  nil  page  3S6) 
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•  Operating  with  push-button  simplic- 
ity, the  RECORDIO  Educator  offers 
students  of  any  age  the  rare  opportunity 
of  making  recordings  of  their  own 
voices.  These  recordings  can  be  played 
back  immediately  for  study  and  analysis. 
Speech  defects,  foreign  accents,  stutter- 
ing,   poor    pronunciation    and    stage 


fright  all  are  improved  through  this 
easy  method  of  personalized  study.  Best 
of  all,  the  RECORDIO  Educator  is  com- 
pletely self-contained,  portable,  and 
well  within  the  reach  of  small  schools 
or  modest  budgets.  Mail  the  adjacent 
coupon  now  to  learn  more  about 
this    fascinating    classroom    assistant. 


T      M.    REG.    U,    S     PAT     OFF 

RECORDING     INSTRUMENTS     FOR     HOME, 
COMMERCIAL     AND     PROFESSIONAL     USE 

WILCOX-GAY  CORPORATION    •    CHARLOTTE,  MICHIGAN 


WILCOX-GAY  CORPORATION 

Charlotte.  Michigan,  Dept.  ES 

YES  ...  I   would   like   further  information   and   the   name  of  the   nearest 
RECORDIO  Educator  distributor.  No  obligation,  of  course. 
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Schools  and  Film  Libraries 
are  buying  and  renting  these 

3  OUTSTANDING 
GEOGRAPHY  FILMS 

produced  by  the  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada 

1.  land  for  Pioneers  (14  minutes 
— 16  mm.  Rental  $2.50.  Purchase 
price    $40.00).     The    last   frontier. 
Resources  and   industrial   develop- 
ment of  the  north  from  Gold  Rush 
days    to    the    present    search    for 
uranium. 

2.  Trees   That   Reach   the   Sky 

(9  minutes — 16  mm.  Rental  $1.50. 
Purchase  price  $25.00).    Most  re- 
cent film  on  lumbering  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.     Recommended   partic- 
ularly for  use  in  elementary  schools. 

3.  Canada  World  Trader  (12  min- 
utes— 16  mm.    Rental  $1.50.    Pur- 
chase price  $25.00).    Overall  film 
recommended  for  use  In  the  study 
of  Canadian  geography.  Illustrates 
chief  resources,  products  and  eco- 
nomic activities  of  Canada. 

Write  or  telephone 

your  dealer 

or  nearest 

film  library 

for  these  films. 

^^^ 

^B      International  Film  Bureau      |B 

^H                 84  East         (•  ^^»^^  Chicago  1          ^^m 
^^"          Randolph  Street  ^-^vS^      Illinois            ^^* 

The  Editors  Report . . . 


MISS  Elizabeth  Golterman,  Director,  Division  of 
Audio-Visual  Education,  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Bell,  Director  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education,  Atlanta  (Georgia)  Public  Schools, 
have  accepted  the  invitation  of  Educational  Screen 
to  become  members  of  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board. 

Two  board  members  have  announced  changes  in 
their  regular  positions :  Gardner  L.  Hart,  formerly 
Director,  Commission  on  Motion  Pictures,  Institute 
of  Human  Relations,  New  Haven  has  returned  to  his 
permanent  post  of  Director,  Audio-Visual  Education, 
(.)akland  (California)  Public  Schools.  James  Brown 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Church  users  of  audio-visual  materials  may  continue 
to  rely  upon  the  "Church  Department"  of  Education- 
al Screen  to  bring  them  the  latest  infonnation  on  the 
use  of  films  and  slides  in  religious  education.  New 
materials,  unbiased  evaluations  of  such  materials,  and 
new  sources  of  films,  slides,  catologs,  and  booklets  are 
constantly  being  announced. — Edward  T.  Myers. 

Film  Council  Elects  S.  M.  Corey, 
Acting  Director 

(Concluded  from  page  354) 

meeting  was  presided  over  by  C.  R.  Reagan  of  Austin, 
Texas,  president  of  the  council.  White  conducted  a 
"parade"  of  leaders  of  inany  of  the  26  existing  film 
councils,  as  they  explained  how  they  organized  and 
how  they  plan  their  meetings  and  attract  new  members 
into  active  participation. 

C.  Scott  Fletcher,  president  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Film  Council,  outlined  the  financial  drive  objectives 
and  explained  how  the  council  can  serve  American 
education. 

Objectives  of  the  Film  Council 
Reagan  outlined  two  principal  objectives  of  the  Film 
Council.  Speaking  on  the  eve  of  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima, 
Reagan  said  that  audio-visual  education  oflfers  the 
greatest  hope  for  educating  all  peoples  to  an  under- 
standing by  which  they  can  prevent  future  atomic 
wars.  "Our  greatest  goals  must  be  to  be  of  real 
service  to  our  communities,"  he  said,  "and  to  help  other 
groups  do  the  job  for  which  they  were  founded  more 
effectively.  Films  can  vitalize  their  programs,  and  in 
so  doing  can  raise  our  knowledge,  our  understanding 
and  advance  our  fight  for  peace." 

Numerous  members  of  community  councils  told  how 
their  groups  arrange  programs  to  interest  outside  peo- 
ple in  films.  Plans  for  a  "Films  of  the  World"  festival 
in  Chicago  during  October  and  November  were  hailed 
a(-  a  prototype  for  other  film  festivals  to  be  held  by 
other  councils.  Reed  told  how  Rochester's  Film  Coun- 
cils conducting  a  survey  of  all  audio-visual  materials 
available  for  use  by  every  group  in  Rochester.  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  representatives  told  how  they  in- 
terest such  groups  as  the  Lexington  Police  Department 
in  their  programs,  and  Austin,  Texas,  members  ex- 
plained how  they  have  .secured  the  appointment  of 
special  representatives  on  the  Austin  Film  Council 
by  most  of  the  local  civic  organizations  in  Austin. 
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Salaries  and  Budgets 

THE  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  teachers  in 
their  schools  has  been  a  striking  phenonnenon  of 
recent  nnonths.  To  underpaid  teachers  hanging 
on  to  their  jobs  in  spite  of  inflationary  prices, 
either  because  of  loyalty  to  their  chosen  profes- 
sion or  because  circumstances  bound  them,  the 
people  have  seemed  slow  in  recognizing  teacher 
needs.  Legislatures,  city  councils,  and  school 
boards  are  responding,  however,  and  new  and  im- 
proved salary  schedules  are  resulting.  Teachers 
may  yet  recover  their  lost  economic  status. 

These  circumstances  of  teacher  shortages  and 
the  dire  necessity  for  increasing  teacher  salaries 
have  definitely  affected  and  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  aud'o-visual  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Limited  school  funds  diverted  to  the  payment  of 
salaries  could  not  be  spent  for  needed  equipment 
and  materials  of  instruction.  In  some  school  sys- 
tems, audio-visual  budgets  have  been  cut  back 
even  below  their  sub-standard  pre-war  levels.  In 
very  few  have  there  been  appropriations  ade- 
quate to  achieve  the  kind  of  audio-visual  pro- 
grams needed  for  most  effec-'^'ve  instruction. 
There  have  been  pennies  for  audio-visual  instruc- 
tion where  dollars  were  needed.  Consequently  the 
expected  post-war  boom  in  the  use  of  audio- 
visual materials  has  not  materialized.  Many  a 
new  company,  prepared  to  help  fill  the  need  for 
more  materials,  has  already  given  up;  the  produc- 
tion  plans   of   others   have   been   altered. 

We  recognize  that  questions  of  teacher  salaries 
come  first.  There  can  be  no  schools  without 
teachers.  But  coming  more  closely  second  are 
questions  of  adequate  equipment  and  materials 
for  instruction.  Even  the  best  of  teachers  is  a  far 
better  teacher  when  he  has  the  right  materials 
with  which  to  teach.  This  is  a  fact  which  now 
demands  concentrated  attention.  Once  we  have 
teachers,  the  next  great  need  is  for  materials. 

Recently  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  visu- 
al leaders  suggested  the  desirability  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  relationship  between  teachers  and 
materials  in  budgetary  thinking.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  think  of  school  audio-visual  budgets 
on  a  per  pupil  basis;  yet  a  much  more  accurate 
and  forceful  presentation  might  result  from  calcu- 
lations  on  a   per  teacher   basis. 

Our  friend  suggested  aiming  toward  a  min'- 
mum  appropriation  of  at  least  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  per  teacher.  Multiplying  that  fig- 
ure by  the  number  of  teachers  in  your  school 
or  school  system  may  produce  a  figure  that  seems 
quite  unattainable.  But  why  should  it  be?  If  that 
amount  is  needed  to  provide  teachers  with  the 
necessary  materials  with  which  to  do  their  jobs, 
then  it  should  be  sought  and  provided.  Amounts 
currently   appropriated   are   hopelessly  inadequate. 


The  A.  L.  A.  Film  Project 

THE  launching  of  the  new  Film  Project  of  iho 
American  Library  Association  seems  to  have 
come  at  just  the  right  time — a  time  when  it  can 
be  most  helpfuL  Made  possible  by  a  two  year 
foundation  grant,  this  project  will  be  aimed  toward 
stimulating  the  establishment  and  use  of  informa- 
tional film  collections  in  public  libraries.  For  the 
first  time  the  A.  L.  A.  will  now  have  personnel 
working  full  time  in  assisting  librarians  with  their 
audio-visual   programs. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  A.  L.  A.  project 
seems  particularly  timely  is  the  coincidence  of 
the  developing  program  of  the  Film  Council  of 
America.  Local  film  councils,  stimulated  and  as- 
sisted by  the  F.  C.  A.,  will  bring  together  film 
users  at  the  community  level  to  clarify,  study,  and 
solve  the  problems  that  are  blocking  the  most 
effective  use  of  motion  pictures  by  all  community 
groups.  It  is  our  belief  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  will  be  that  of  getting  the 
films    which   are    wanted,    when    they    are    wanted. 

Already  there  are  striking  examples  that  public 
libraries  in  some  communties  can  provide  valuable 
film  distribution  services  for  community  groups. 
Further  analysis  and  study  of  the  activities  of 
such  libraries  as  those  at  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Cleve- 
land; Milwaukee;  Beaumont,  Texas;  Akron;  and 
Dallas  by  the  Film  Project  will  provide  a  sound 
basis  of  practical  experience  for  the  extension  of 
this  kind   of  library  service. 

There  may  be  some  who  feel  that  this  trend 
of  public  library  interest  in  providing  film  services 
is  an  encroachment  upon  the  interests  of  existing 
film  libraries — both  public  and  private.  In  fact 
this  thought  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  participants  in  a  conference  called  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  last  June  when  a  whole 
day's  session  was  devoted  to  discussing  the  re- 
lationship between  school  film  libraries  and  public 
libraries.  Two  conclusions  resulting  from  that  meet- 
ing seem  especially  pertinent:  first,  that  in  the 
total  16mm  film  distributional  pattern,  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  film  libraries  have  their  legitimate 
place;  and,  second,  that  there  is  need  for  close 
cooperation  between  all  film  distribution  agencies. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  potentiality 
of  the  film  medium  in  serving  wider  community 
educational  programs;  there  is  greater  need  than 
ever  before  for  improved  distributional  services; 
and  there  exists  a  background  of  public  library 
achievement  in  providing  audio-visual  services. 
Furthermore,  this  project  is  being  undertaken 
within  a  general  framework  of  cooperation,  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact  that  the  American  Library 
Association  is  one  of  the  seven  constituent  mem- 
bers of   the   Film    Council   of  America. 

—Paul  C.  Reed 
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IXTEGR  ATIOX 

of  Instructional  Materials 

Instructional  materials  must  be  weighed  in  relation  to  the  total  learn- 
ing process  and  to  the  classroom  needs  of  the  particular  teacher. 


THE  history  of  education,  like  the  history  of  so 
many  other  social  and  political  movements,  is 
the  history  of  a  pendulum  swinging  first  to  one 
extreme  and  then  to  the  opposite  one  and  finally  rest- 
ing somewhere  near  the  middle.  For  example,  the  very 
earliest  educational  method  was  that  of  the  tutor.  For 
the  poor,  he  was  usually  the  father  or  mother ;  for  the 
rich,  he  was  either  a  slave,  a  clergyman,  or  some  local 
scholar.  In  that  tutor  was  concentrated  all  of  the  edu- 
cational functions  which  are  now  scattered  in  every 
school  system  through  a  large  numher  of  departments, 
schools,  classrooms,  and  separate  subjects.  He  alone 
decided  what  was  to  be  taught ;  how  it  was  to  be  taught ; 
what  aids  to  teaching  and  learning  were  available ;  and 
what  might  be  the  capacities  of  the  student.  The  tu- 
torial system  of  education  is  still  to  be  found  in  uni- 
versities like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  for  us  in 
America,  it  is  symbolized  by  the  oft  quoted  illustration 
of  the  ideal  university  consisting  of  Mark  Hopkins  at 
one  end  of  the  log  and  the  student  at  the  other. 

From  that  highly  integrated  educational  system  con- 
sisting of  one  tutor  and  one  child,  we  gradually  devel- 
oped an  elaborate  and  highly  departmentalized  system 
in  which  a  child  no  longer  had  one  teacher  who  was 
his  guide,  friend,  counselor,  and  chaperone  rolled 
into  one  but  a  dozen  teachers — each  one  teaching  a 
separate  subject,  often,  as  in  the  platoon  school,  in  a 
separate  room. 


WILLARD  B.  SPALDING 

Superintendent,  Portland    (Oregon)    Public  Schools 

Now  Dean  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 


The  Pendulum  Swings 

The  platoon  school  was  the  opposite  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  and  we  are  now  going  through  the  process 
of  watching  it  come  back  somewhere  towards  the 
middle.  We  can't  go  back  to  the  single  tutor  for  eadi 
child  because  that  is  financially  impossible,  but  we  are 
getting  back  to  a  single  teacher  for  each  class,  and  we 
are  trying  to  make  that  class  as  small  as  possible.  We 
still  furnish  separate  services — the  doctor,  the  dentist, 
the  music  teacher,  the  i)hysical  education  e.xpert,  the 
])sychologist.  and  perhaps  the  remedial  teacher,  but 
these  are  not  separate  teachers  to  whom  the  child  owes 
an  accounting.  They  are  merely  assistants  to  the  one 
teacher,  helping  her  to  become  more  effective  in  doing 
for  the  individual  pupil  in  a  class  of  thirty  what  he 
needs  to  have  done.  Every  effort  is  made  to  integrate 
the  child's  environment  to  make  him  look  upon  his 
school  as  his  second  home  and  upon  his  teacher  as  his 
home  teacher.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  teacher  is  now 
in  loco  parentis.  He  is  the  counterpart  of  the  real 
mother,  interested  in  the  all-round  development  of  the 
child  and  using  all  available  resources  in  behalf  of  that 


The  educational  pendulum  swung  from  the  highly  integrated  system  of  one  tutor  and  one  child  to  the  platoon  school  with 
many  teachers  for  one  group  of  children.  It  is  now  returning  somewhere  near  center  with  one  teacher  for  a  small  group. 
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child.  The  same  sort  of  development  is  taking  place 
in  the  case  of  instructional  materials.  In  the  beginning 
to  paraphrase  the  Bible,  there  was  only  the  word.  That 
word  in  the  earliest  days  was  the  oral  speech  of  the 
tutor.  Lessons  were  transmitted  and  were  learned 
orally.  You  have  all  seen  pictures  of  the  schoolmaster 
sitting  on  the  ground  in  ancient  Greece  or  modern 
Arabia,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  all  listening  intently 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  falling  from  his  lips.  When 
books  became  common,  all  wisdom  and  learning  were 
summed  up  in  the  textbook.  And  the  te.xtbook  became, 
in  addition  to  the  word  of  the  teacher,  the  integrated 
source  of  instruction  for  the  child. 

New  Avenues  of  Learning 
In  time  the  march  of  modern  science  began  to  open 
up  new  avenues  of  learning  and  eventually  to  provide 
the  technical  means  by  which  those  avenues  might  be 
explored  and  used.  The  word  was  no  longer  sufficient. 
With  Comenius,  there  came  a  great  interest  in  pictures 
and  maps,  illustrations  which  would  bring  before  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  thing  of  which  the  word  was  only 
the  symbol.  This  developed  and  grew  until  it  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  make-up  of  books.  Today  a 
school  book  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  as  well  as  a  food 
for  the  mind.  Soon  there  came  the  multiplication  of 
the  one  te.xtbook  into  many  textbooks  and  then  into 
supplementary  books  and  picture  books  and  stereo- 
graphs and  slides  and  silent  motion  pictures  and  finally 
sound  pictures.  As  many  varieties  of  books  became 
available,  school  systems  set  up  special  textbooks  and 
supplementary  book  departments,  to  store  them,  circu- 
late  them,   repair   them,   and   account    for   them.      As 


slides  and  rnotion  pictures  were  produced  for  use  in 
schools,  separate  audio-visual  departments  were  estab- 
lished to  organize  and  distribute  this  material,  to  lend 
the  necessary  equipment,  and  eventually  to  service  it. 

Education  via  Electronics 
A  little  later,  the  miracle  of  radio  came  into  being. 
The  electronic  tube  opened  up  tremendous,  fascinating 
vistas  of  auditory  experience.  .Available  for  the  pur- 
IX)ses  of  education  were  the  voices  of  famous  men,  the 
travels  of  modern  Marco  Polos,  the  dramatizations  of 
the  world's  literature,  the  performance  of  all  varieties 
of  music,  and  all  the  varied  tapestry  of  politics,  science, 
current  events,  and  commercial  life  which  is  a  picture 
of  our  present  civilization.  How  perfectly  natural  it 
was  to  set  up  a  separate  radio  department,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  separate  broadcasting  station,  in  order  that 
the  new  miracle  might  become  part  of  the  instructional 
program  of  the  school.  In  time  television  will  be  added 
to  this,  and  perhaps  a  new  department  may  be  set  up 
for  that.  Note  that  while  all  this  multiplicity  of  teachers 
and  teaching  aids  has  been  developing,  the  child  still 
remains  a  single  and  a  comparatively  simple  individual. 

Specialization  Enlists  Enthusiasm  but  .  .  . 

In  this  multiplicity,  we  see  the  pendulum  swinging 
to  the  far  end  of  the  arc,  the  same  thing  happening  in 
the  field  of  instructional  supplies  and  materials  that  we 
saw  in  school  organization  and  in  the  curriculum.  We 
see  many  departments  each  with  its  own  staft,  each 
pushing   its   own    wares,   each   propagandizing   for   its 

(Continued  on  page  393") 


Modern  science  has  opened  new  avenues  of  learning.  Each  addition  to  the  original  teaching  tool — the  spoken  voice — has  made 
education  more  efficient.  The  problem  is  for  each  generation  to  pass  its  knowledge  to  the  next  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
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CANADIAN  WHEAT  STORY  was  a  film  made  specifically  for  the  schools  as  a  part  of  the  "Work  and  Wealth"  seriM. 

A  wheat  harvest  is  followed  from  the  prairie  to  the  city  bakery. 

Visual  Education  in  Canada 


Another  "Work  and  Wealth"  film  was  CATTLE  COUN- 
TRY, an  account  of  ranching  in  the  western  foothills.  All 
illustrations  used  with  this  article  are  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada  photographs. 


JESSIE  MENNIE, 

Education  Office 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

PI'"RHAPS  we  should  remind  ourselves  more 
often  that  visual  education  is  of  a  fairly  respect- 
able antiquity :  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Comenius — 
older  than  the  blackboard  (which,  of  course,  is  a  form 
of  visual  education),  and  surely  not  much  junior  to 
that  sacred  symbol  of  our  profession,  the  much- 
maligned  text-book.  Such  a  reminder  would  perhaps 
1)e  the  best  reply  to  those  people  who  look  down  their 
noses  at  the  very  mention  of  a  classroom  film  or  even 
of  the  less  revolutionary  filmstrip.  "Oh,"  they  sniff, 
"that  stufY!  Fads  and  frills!  There's  no  place  for 
such  frills  and  furlielows  in  my  school." 

Some  such  people  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  teaching 
profession,  alas,  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 
Pictures  in  a  te.xt-book  it  would  never  occur  to  them 
to  question,  nor  pictures  to  hand  round  the  class  or  pin 
up  on  the  walls  ;  but  twentieth-century  visual  education, 
as  compared  with  seventeenth-century,  is  suspect.  Pro- 
jection seems  to  confer  a  quality  of  imtrustworthiness, 
or  time-wasting,  or  even  frivolity,  upon  perhaps  a  very 
similar  set  of  images.  Every  year,  though,  the  ranks 
of  the  anti-visual-educationists  grow  thinner,  as  the 
movies  make  their  ]M)wer  more  strongly  felt  and  as  the 
supply  of  good  visual  aids  improves.  Teachers  are 
liecoming  ever  more  familiar  with  the  scope,  purpose, 
and  techniques  of  visual  education ;  they  realize  that  it 


TRAPPERS  OF  THE  SEA,  a  film  on  the  lobster  indus- 
try of  the   maritime  provinces,   was   produced   for   general 
circulation  but  proved  to  have  classroom  value. 

is  a  matter  of  help  and  not  of  hindrance.  A  year  ago 
the  growing  importance  of  visual  education  in  Canada 
was  recognized  by  the  establishment  of  a  provincial 
department  of  visual  (or  audio-visual)  media  in  the 
few  remaining  provinces  which  had  not  already  done  so. 

Education  Is  a  Provincial  Matter 

This  is  important,  because  in  Canada  education  is 
constitutionally  a  provincial  and  not  a  federal  concern. 
It  is  the  provinces  who  are  responsible  for  providing 
schools,  who  set  curricula,  take  charge  of  inspection, 
and  make  whatever  arrangements  they  see  fit  to  about 
examinations.  Local  school  boards,  too,  have  a  great 
deal  of  authority  and  responsibility.  While  remaining 
subject  to  the  general  financial  and  curricular  control 
of  the  provincial  government,  a  local  board  may  have 
a  high  degree  of  independence,  and  its  activities  are 
governed  largely  by  its  own  concepts  of  education  and 
by  the  tax  rate  it  can  persuade  the  local  ratepayers  to 
accept.  In  the  Dominion  government,  there  is  not  even 
a  body  equivalent  to  the  U.    S.   Of^ce  of   Education. 

Every  province,  then,  has  now  its  own  visual  educa- 
tion system,  headed  by  a  supervisor  who  is  an  e.xperi- 

GREAT  LAKES  illustrated  the  importance  of  industry  and 
transportation  about  the  Lakes. 


enced  teacher,  familiar  with  curricula,  with  the  problems 
of  teachers,  with  the  nature  of  the  young,  and  with 
visual  media  as  such.  He  it  is  who  builds  up  the  visual 
aids  library,  directs  its  utilization,  arranges  teachers' 
courses  in  its  use,  issues  catalogues,  and  generally  fos- 
ters visual  education  within  the  province.  .Some  li- 
braries contain  filmstrips  and  slides  as  well  as  films ; 
others  take  the  view  that  these  can  more  usefully  and 
practically  belong  to  the  school  district  or  to  the  indi- 
vidual school. 

Several  cities  have  long  maintained  their  own  visual 
education  departments.  An  extension  of  this  system, 
perhaps  on  a  co-operative  basis  for  small  communities, 
is  greatly  to  be  desired ;  it  seems  by  far  the  most  sen- 
sible and  economical  way  of  dealing  with  the  demand 
for  films,  filmstrips,  and  slides  which  are  in  constant 


£.   L.   Earl,  teacher,   conducts   a  screening  as  part  of  the 
curriculum   at   the   Kingston    (Ontario)    Collegiate. 

use,  year  in  and  year  out,  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic 
merit  and  their  adafitation  to  the  course  of  studies. 

As  a  rule,  projection  equipment  is  owned  by  the 
school,  having  been  supplied  by  the  school  board,  the 
P.  T.  A.,  or  through  the  efforts  of  the  students  them- 
selves. Some  school  boards  have  projectors  which 
travel  from  school  to  school  on  a  regular  schedule,  or 
can  be  booked  in  advance  just  as  films  are.  As  equip- 
ment becomes  more  plentiful  and,  we  hope,  cheaper, 
we  shall  grow  nearer  to  the  ideal :  a  projector,  not  only 
in  every  school,  but  in  every  classroom,  too. 

One  very  encouraging  development  in  school  use  of 
films  is  brought  out  by  statistics  for  the  last  few  years 
for  Ontario,  the  most  populous  and  educationally  one 
of  the  most  advanced  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  Not 
only  does  the  number  of  showings  reveal  an  almost 
spectacular  increase ;  but  the  size  of  audience  per 
showing  has  dropped  remarkably  of  late.  In  other 
words,  films  are  being  used  more  and  more  as  tiiey 
shoidd  be :  in  easily  darkened  classrooms  as  a  teaching 
tool,  not  in  the  auditorium  as  painless  (but  vague) 
education  or  as  a  bit  of  fun  for  the  kids. 

Film  Libraries 

Department  visual  aids  libraries  for  the  most  part 
lend  their  material  to  schools  free  of  charge,  shipping 
costs  being  shared  equally.  The  chief  drawback  to  date 
has  been  the  inability  of  these  libraries  to  fill  all  re- 
<|uests,   for  naturally  everyone  wants  the   really  good 


aids  and  wants  them  at  the  same  time  to  fit  in  with 
the  curricuUim.  This  situation  is  eased  by  the  string 
of  fihn  hbraries  which  stretch  across  Canada  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Vancouver  Island — often  housed  in  the  local 
public  library  for  convenience's  sake.  This  system  of 
film  libraries  was  originally  set  up  under  the  auspices 
and  by  the  efforts  of  the  National  Film  Board  of  Ca- 
nada, and  many  of  the  films  are  still  dejwsited  free  of 
charge  by  the  board.  Most  of  the  libraries  nowadays, 
how^ever.  are  under  the  wing  of  a  local  film  council 
composed  of  citizens  from  many  walks  of  life.  These 
councils  encourage  the  use  of  films  in  all  sorts  of  public 
concerns,  including  of  course  education ;  and  the  film 
libraries  are  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  source  of 
material  for  teachers. 

Rural  Film  Circuits 

The  only  schools  which  find  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  visual  education  are  the  small  ones  in  remote 
districts,  where  no  projectors  are  available  and  films 
and  filmstripes  are  hard  to  obtain.  It  is  these  schools 
which  benefit  from  the  rural  circuits  operated  by  the 
National  F'ilm  Board.  Originated  in  1942,  the  circuits 
run  only  in  regions  where  ordinary  theatrical  film 
show's  are  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  had.  The  Film  Board 
man  with  his  jwrtable  equipment  has  a  regular  route 
to  cover  every  month,  except  July  and  August.  In 
every  place,  he  gives  a  general  community  show  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  day  time,  he  visits  the  schools. 
Often  several  small  schools  will  gather  for  the  show  in 
the  largest  school-house  or  in  the  community  hall.  For 
many  of  the  children  present,  these  are  literally  the 
only  films  ever  seen  in  their  lives ;  and  needless  to  say, 
they  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  Film  Board's  monthly 
visit.  The  educational  value  to  them  of  a  carefully 
selected  film  program  is  incalculable — far  greater, 
surely,  than  to  the  city  child  who  feels  hard  done  bv 
if  he  is  not  allowed  to  spend  every  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  movies. 

Each  of  the  rural  circuit  programs  contains  one  film 
specially  chosen  for  school  use.  Last  year  they  included 
an  N.F.B.  film  for  young  children  on  the  work  of  the 
police;  British  films  on  the  eyes  and  ears;  U.  S.  pro- 
ductions on  communications   {Our  Shrinking  IVoHci) 

SALT  FROM  THE  EARTH  describes  the  Malagash  salt 
mine  in  Nova  Scotia,  largest  in  the  British  Empire. 


Grade  3  of  the  Kingston  Public  School  attend  a  screening 
as  part  of  their  curriculum.  G.  B.  Scott  at  the  projector 
is  a  member  of  the  Audio- Visual  Education   Department. 

and  on  race  relations  (The  World  I  Live  In)  ;  and  a 
beautiful  Swedish  film  about  life  in  Lapland.  The 
coming  season's  program  will  bring  to  country  chil- 
dren films  on  the  instruments  of  the  symphony  orches- 
tra ;  on  postal  services  ;  on  electricity  ;  and  on  Eskimo 
life.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  when  teachers 
cannot  choose  the  films  to  be  shown,  the  time  for  show- 
ing, and  cannot  preview  the  films,  we  have  but  a  make- 
shift form  of  visual  education.  It  is  far  better  than 
none,  of  course,  but  still  far  short  of  the  best.  To 
overcome  these  drawbacks,  each  rural  program  is  ac- 
companied by  a  teacher's  guide,  sent  out  ahead  of  time 
in  order  to  let  the  teacher  familiarize  himself  with  the 
films  as  well  as  possible  without  preview.  These  guides, 
while  dealing  particularly  with  the  films  labelled 
"school."  also  cover  every  other  film  on  the  program 
which  might  lie  useful  as  a  school  film,  in  order  to  cater 
as  far  as  can  be  to  the  needs  of  all  grades.  In  addition 
to  a  synopsis  of  the  film,  the  guides  contain  suggestions 
for  class  preparation,  follow-up  work,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  background  material  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  far  from  reference  libraries.  There  is  never 
the  slightest  suggestion,  either  in  the  guides  or  in  the 
actual  showings,  of  supplanting  the  teacher  or  of  telling 
him  what  he  ought  to  do  ;  everything  is  offered  as  a 
service  to  assist  him. 

In   fact,   teachers   are   encouraged   to   ask   the   Film 
Board  man  to  bring  a  certain  film  with  him  next  time 

TREES  THAT  REACH  THE  SKY  is  a  film  on  spruce 

logging   in   British   Columbia.    The   train   hauls   logs   down 

to  the  water. 
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for  showing  ;  or  tliey  may  olitain  the  fihu  themselves 
and  have  him  project  it  for  them.  In  this  way,  real 
visual  education  is  Ijrought  within  the  reach  even  of 
those  schools  which  have  no  projectors  of  their  own. 

The  value  of  this  National  Film  Board  service  is 
recognized  by  local  education  authorities,  who  in  a 
number  of  cases  have  granted  financial  aid,  and  by 
provincial  departments  of  education,  who  have  made 
blocks  of  their  films  available  to  the  circuits.  This 
winter  the  Ontario  Department  will  collaborate  with 
the  National  Film  Board  on  an  experiment  in  itinerant 
visual  education  in  one  of  the  rural  counties  of  the 
province.  In  many  cases,  regional  supervisors  and 
field  representatives  are  employed  jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board  and  the  provincial  Department  of 
Education. 

Proper  Utilization  Stressed 

It  is  felt  that  the  utilization  niaterial  supplied  with 
the  circuit  films  (and  with  all  the  Board's  educational 
productions)  performs  a  very  valuable  function.  The 
idea  is  still  wide-spread  that  projected  material  has 
some  magic  power  to  teach  with  little  or  no  effort  on 
the  teacher's  part.  But  teaching  guides  assume  the 
absolute  necessity  of  preparing  for  screenings  and  fol- 
lowing up  with  various  classroom  activities.  Thus 
they  bring  home  to  teachers  the  truth  that  to  use  a 
good  film  properly  not  only  recjuires  a  very  consider- 
able efTort  on  their  part  but  also  brings  with  it  a  very 
considerable  reward  , 

Normal  schools  have  not  for  the  most  part  been  very 
quick  to  add  techniques  in  visual  education  to  their 
already  full  courses  of  instruction,  but  the  deficiency 
is  gradually  being  made  up,  to  some  extent,  by  summer 
courses  in  visual  aids  offered  by  provincial  departments 
of  education  and  by  colleges.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
long  such  instruction  will  form  part  of  the  training  of 
ever}'  teacher. 

Films  for  Adults  and  for  Schools 

In  addition  to  its  distribution  through  Film  Councils 
and  to  rural  schools,  the  National  Film  Board  has  also 
aided  education  by  the  production  of  films  and  film- 
strips.  For  several  years,  the  exigencies  of  war  left 
little  time,  eflfort,  or  raw  stock  available  for  the  special 
needs  of  schools,  but  some  of  the  films  produced  for 
general  circulation  proved  to  have  real  value  in  the 
cljissroom  too.  Such  were  Great  Lakes  (illustrating 
the  importance  of  industry  and  transport  in  that  re- 
gion)  ;  Higli  Over  the  Borders  (a  film  on  bird  migra- 
tions, with  an  implicit  lesson  in  international  relations)  , 
and  Trappers  of  the  Sea  (on  the  lobster  industry  of  the 
maritime  provinces).  The  only  films  made  specifically 
for  schools  during  those  years  were  those  of  the  Can- 
adian Work  and  Wealth  series :  Canadian  Wheat 
Story,  wherein  a  wheat  harvest  is  followed  from  prairie 
field  to  city  bakery ;  Cattle  Country,  an  account  of 
ranching  in  the  western  foothills ;  Nezv  Homes  for 
Beavers,  which  describes  how  fur  resources  are  main- 
tained by  re-stocking  depleted  areas  with  beaver  from 
game  reserves ;  Salt  From  the  Earth,  a  picture  ot  the 
working  of  the  huge  salt  mine  at  Malagash,  Nova 
Scotia;  The  Story  of  Oil,  filmed  in  the  Alberta  oil  fields. 


with  a  l)rief  survey  of  the  many  every-day  uses  of 
petroleum  products :  and  Trees  That  Reach  the  Sky, 
which  shows  the  operations  involved  in  transforming  a 
Sitka  spruce  into  an  airplane. 

Related  Units :  Film,  Filmstrip,  and  Wall-sheets 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  the  Board  has  embarked 
upon  an  experiment  in  visual  units  :  film,  filmstrip,  and 
wall-sheets  dealing  with  the  .same  topic  and  designed 
for  related  use  in  the  classroom.  In  view  of  the  dearth 
of  suitalile  material  for  the  very  junior  grades,  the 
topics  chosen  were  in  the  field  of  social  studies  for  pri- 
mary classes.  The  first  of  this  Junior  Community  series 
showed  the  work  of  the  policeman  as  seen  through  a 
child's  eyes.  The  second  deals  with  the  post  office  in 
the  same  manner :  a  short  film  explains  the  functions 
of  the  postman  and  other  postal  employees ;  a  filmstrip 
entitled  /  Ant  a  Letter  tells  (in  a  vein  reminiscent  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen)  how  a  letter  travels  from 
sender  to  receiver :  and  a  wall  sheet  recalls  some  of  the 
many  people  who  help  to  get  the  mail  from  place  to 
place.  .-\  useful  short  segment  is  added  to  the  film  to 
impress  upon  children  how  and  why  a  letter  must  lie 
properly  addressed.  Another  film-and-filmstrip  unit 
on  electricity  will  be  out  shortly :  the  film  will  explain 
the  functions  of  power  houses  and  power  lines  and  the 
filmstrip  will  deal  with  the  nature  of  electric  currents 
and  switches  and  with  the  dangers  of  treating  household 
appliances  carelessly.  The  Junior  Community  series 
will  be  completed  by  another  film  called  Water,  show- 
ing how  water  reaches  a  city  home,  the  purification  at 
a  filtration  plant,  and  the  laying  of  pipes  to  a  new  hous- 
ing section.  It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  series  will  prove 
of  real  value  to  teachers. 

In  producing  these  visual  units,  the  Film  Board  has 
enjoyed  the  collaboration  of  the  Film  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Education  Association,  a  bodv 
which  reflects  the  educational  interests  of  all  the  nine 
provinces.  The  Committee,  composed  of  visual  educa- 
tion directors,  inspectors,  and  teachers,  advised  on  the 
choice  of  subjects,  and  plans  for  each  unit,  with  film 
scripts,  were  submitted  to  the  members  before  produc- 
tion began.  The  Committee  has  laid  down  a  set  of 
guiding  principles  for  the  production  of  visual  media 
for  elementary  grades:  simplicity  of  story,  treatment, 

(Conliniicd  on  page  391) 
Sheep  raising  in  the  far  West. 
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Teaching  with  the  Aid  of  Motion  Pictures 


I 


The  careful  preparation  of  a  lesson 
plan  is  a  necessity  for  good  teaching. 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  lectures  and 
demonstrations  given  as  a  part  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  summer  course  in  audio-visual 
education,  recommends  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  plan 
such  as  that  which  folloivs.  A  typical  motion  picture, 
"Three  Little  Kittens,"  an  Encyclopaedia  Rritannica 
film,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education  library  zvas  chosen  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Wilkinson  is  convener  of  the  Visual  Aids 
and  Theater  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Home  and  School  Associations. 

MOST  teachers  prepare  their  lessons  carefully, 
and  in  these  lessons,  they  use  many  helps  to 
learning.  A  moving  picture  is  a  visual  aid 
which  may  he  used  as  a  part  of  a  unit  of  study.  Such 
a  picture  should  not.  however,  be  em])loyed  without 
careful  preparation  and  planning.  Experimentation 
has  proved  that  the  following  scheme  brings  the  be.st 
results : 

1.  Preparation  of  the  teacher  by  the  teacher  himself — 
a  part  of  such  preparation  being  a  preview  of  the  film. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  pupils — including  the  setting  up 
of  definite  objectives. 

3.  Screening   the   film. 

4.  Immediate  discussion  after  the  screening. 

5.  Applications. 

Three  Little  Kittens 

Grade  Level:  This  film  is  particularly  suitable 
for  kindergarten  as  it  tells  about  something  with  which 
little  children  are  familiar ;  it  is  easy  to  understand ; 
and  it  deals  with  a  subject  universally  appeahi'g  to 
small  children — animals.  However,  it  can  be  used 
in  Grade  las  the  course  of  study  for  that  grade  suggests, 
"Keeping  a  pet  at  school  for  a  few  days" ;  or  in  Grade 
II  for  the  unit  "Describing  good  homes  for  pets,"  and 
the  one  "Talking  about  some  common  pets  and  how 
to  care  for  them  in  Winter." 

Type  of  Film:  A  text  film  which  is  informative 
in  that  it  tells  about  the  life  and  ways  of  kittens,  which 
is  motivational  as  it  arouses  a  special  interest  in  kittens 
and  pets  in  general,  and  which  creates  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  them,  or  possibly  to  own  one. 

Class  for  Which  This  Lesson  Plan  Is  Applicable: 
Kindergarten. 

Setting  and  Use:  A  child  of  five  or  six  is  nearly 
always  vitally  aware  of  the  animal  world  and,  especially, 
of  its  inhabitants  that  are  pets.  From  stories  which  he 
has  heard  during  his  early  childhood,  in  his  experiences 
with  pets,  and  possibly  at  the  Zoo,  he  has  learned  to 
love  animals,  but  perhaps  he  does  not  yet  know  very 
much  about  them. 

Ranking  high  among  the  child's  favorites  must  be 
the  more  familiar  dogs  and  cats.  Only  a  few  children 
will  have  had  any  opportunity  of  watching  these  from 
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Encyclopaedia    Britannica    Films 

THREE    LITTLE    KITTENS   is   a   film   dealing   with   a 
subject   universally   appealing   to   small   children. 

the  day  of  their  birth  until  they  have  grown  up.  Such 
experience  can  hardly  be  given  in  the  classroom.  But 
a  sound  motion  picture  like  Three  Little  Kittens  does 
much  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

There  are  various  possible  approaches,  and  any  one, 
or  any  combination  of  these,  could  be  used.  They 
might  be:  (a)  the  outcome  of  another  unit — say  on 
dogs  or  birds — wherein   cats  are   seen  and   discussed. 
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Educational  Screen 


Encyclopaedia    Britannica    Films 

At  the  request  of  the  teacher,  a  child  brings  a  kitten  to 
school. 

and  curiosity  is  aroused ;  ( b )  a  child's  story  about  a 
cat's  adventure,  or  a  newspaper  story  about  a  cat,  pos- 
sibly with  an  accompanying  picture:  (c)  the  reading 
of  stories  about  cats — life  stories,  or  the  much  loved 
story  about  The  Three  Little  Kittens  who  lost  their 
mittens ;  or  (d)  a  visit  to  the  room  by  a  cat  or  kittens. 

For  our  purposes,  let  us  consider  that  the  kinder- 
garten class  has  been  hearing  the  story  of  The  Three 
Little  Kittens,  learning  the  valuable  lessons  for  life 
which  it  teaches  and  dramatizing  the  story,  as  well  as 
studying  pictures  of  kittens. 

Then  a  child,  at  the  request  of  the  teacher,  brings 
a  kitten  to  school.  This  visit  arouses  keen  interest  and 
curiosity,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  develop  a  felt 
need  for  the  moving  picture.  Three  Little  Kittens,  and 
to  set  up  objectives  for  its  use. 

Many  of  the  objectives  will  be  developed  by  the  spon- 
taneous questioning  of  the  children  during  the  study  of 
the  story  and  pictures  or  during  the  visit  of  the  kitten. 
At  this  stage,  the  teacher  will  have  to  select  and  or- 
ganize the  questions  asked  so  the  objectives  will  be 
purposeful  and  so  the  answers  will  nearly  all  be  ob- 
tained from   seeing  the  moving  picture. 

Preparation  Before  Screening:  The  teacher  will 
remind  the  pupils  that  they  have  asked  some  questions 
to  which  she  has  promised  to  try  and  give  them  the 
answers.  She  reads  the  questions  and  then  tells  the 
children  that  she  is  going  to  show  them  a  motion  pic- 
ture called  Three  Little  Kittens  which  will  answer  most 
of  the  questions  for  them.  She  should  point  out  (for 
of  course  she  has  carefully  pre-viewed  the  picture) 
that  the  picture  is  not  about  the  three  little  kittens  who 
lost  their  mittens,  but  about  three  real  baby  kittens. 
At  this  time,  the  children  are  asked  if  there  are  any 
other  questions  they  would  like  the  moving  picture  to 
answer  for  them  about  kittens.  The  number  of  ques- 
tions set  as  the  objective  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
small  for  these  young  children. 

These  questions  might  be : 

1.  How  big  is  a  new  born  kitten? 

2.  Can  new  born  kittens  see  very  well? 

3.  What  do  kittens  eat  at  first?    Where  do  they  get 
this  food? 


4.  How  does  a  mother  cat  carry  a  kitten? 

5.  How  does  a  mother  cat  wash  a  kitten?     How 
does  she  wash  herself? 

6.  What  games  do  kittens  play? 

7.  What  harm  do  cats  do?     How  can  such  harm 
be   prevented  ? 

8.  Can  cats  see  in  the  dark? 

9.  What  are  a  cat's  whiskers  for? 

10.  What  can  a  kitten  do  with  its  claws  when  it 
doesn't  want  to  scratch?  How  does  it  sharpen 
its  claws? 

(SCREENING  OF  THREE  LITTLE  KITTENS) 
Follow-up:  There  should  be  immediate  discus- 
sion after  the  showing,  and  answers  to  the  questions 
should  be  sought.  Some  may  not  be  well  answered. 
This  suggests  the  need  for  using  these  questions  to  set 
up  new  objectives  for  a  second  showing  of  the  picture 
the  following  day. 

Some  of  the  questions  are  not  answered  by  the  film. 
These  are:  What  harm  do  cats  do?  How  can  such 
harm  be  prevented?  Can  cats  see  in  the  dark?  What 
are  a  cat's  whiskers  for?  What  can  a  kitten  do  with 
its  claws  when  it  doesn't  want  to  scratch?  These 
questions  may  be  answered  by  pupils  who  own  cats,  or 
such  pupils  may  be  assigned  the  task  of  getting  the 
answers  and  rejiorting  to  the  class  the  following  day. 
To  the  unanswered  questions  may  be  added  others 
to  form  the  objectives  for  the  second  screening: 

1.  How  long  is  it  before  kittens  eat  just  like  their 
mother  does  ? 

2.  What  does  a  mother  cat  eat?  How  does  she  do 
this   eating  ? 

3.  Do  cats  like  their  masters  and  mistresses?  Do 
they   like  being   petted? 

4.  \Vhat  work  do  cats  do  for  their  masters? 

5.  What  noises  do  cats  make?  Can  they  show  dif- 
ferent feelings  by  the  kinds  of  noises  ?  Would  you 
say  they  can  talk? 

6.  When  a  kitten  meets  an  enemv  how  does  it  pro- 
tect itself? 

Application:  This  might  take  the  form  of  oral 
stories  about  kittens;  art  lessons;  construction  of 
panels;  dramatizations;  a  visit  to  a  pet  shop;  a  cat 
show  in  school ;  or  a  study  of  jungle  cats.  There 
might  be  a  third  screening  of  the  picture  as  a  sum- 
mary, and  a  conclusion  to  the  unit. 

References 

Flack.   Angus  mid   the   Cat. 

Gag.  Millions  of  Cats. 

Potter.  The  Story  of  Miss  Moppet.  The  Talc  of  Tome  Kitten. 

Robinson.    Buttons. 

Williams.   Timid  Timothy. 

Questions   for    Discussion 

1.  Could  any  other  teaching  aid  have  been  used  which 
would  have  taught  these  lessons  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively? 

2.  Which  do  you  consider  to  be  the  greatest  value  of  this 
film — the  information  it  imjiarts,  or  the  attitudes  it  helps 
to   build   toward    kittens? 

3.  In  what  ways  is  a  motion  picture  lesson  such  as  this 
even  more  valuable  than  taking  the  children  to  a  farm  to 
.see  a  family  of  kittens? 

4.  Can  you  suggest  other  ways  of  presenting  this   lesson? 

5.  What  have  you  learned  about  the  preparation  of  a  lesson 
plan  for  a  motion  picture  lesson? 
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Stephen  Corey,  New  President, 
DA VI  Holds  Summer  Meet 


Problems  of  audio-visual  education  discussed,  including  general  promotion 
of  the  field,  the  February  Atlantic  City  Conference,  adequate  person- 
nel and  physical  facilities  in  the  schools,   and   other   related  problems. 


I 


IN  connection  with  the  nieetin_s^  of  the  NEA 
Representative  Assembly  in  Cincinnati  this 
summer,  Vernon  G.  Dameron,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction 
(DAVI)  announced  the  new  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  ali-o  the  members  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Stephen  M.  Corey,  University  of  Chicago,  was 
elected  president;  F.  Dean  McClusky,  University 
of  California,  first  vice  president ;  Francis  Noel, 
State  of  California  Division  of  Audio-Visual' Edu- 
cation, second  vice  president.  All  terms  were  for 
two  years. 

Delegates-at-large  include  Gardner  Hart,  Thur- 
man  White.  Grace  Ramsey,  Camilla  Best,  Roger 
.Albright.  Winifred  Crawford,  Irene  Cypher,  Helen 
Rachford,  C.  R.  Reagan.  The  first  three  hold  office 
for  three  years ;  second  three,  for  two  years ;  and 
the  last  three,  for  one  term.  Walter  Wittich,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  was  the  retiring  president. 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  housing  accommoda- 
tions in  Cincinnati  and  because  of  observations 
made  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  only  one 
day  could  be  alloted  to  department  meetings.  This 
one-day  restriction  and  the  exclusion  of  exhibit.s 
greatlv  limited  the  number  of  Department  members 
who  could  otherwise  have  come  to  Cincinnati.  NEA 
meetings  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  (1)  mem- 
bers of  the  Representative  Assembly,  (2)  persons 
who  live  in  Cincinnati  or  vicinity,  and  (3)  the  nec- 
essary participants.  In  the  light  of  these  factors, 
an  informational  rather  than  a  workshop  type  of 
conference  was  held.  This  type  of  conference  fur- 
ther permitted    DAVI   members  to   infiltrate   other 


groups  and  thus  stimulate  audio-visual  discussion 
in   such   groups. 

Promotion   of    Audio-Visual    Education 
Within  the  NEA 

The  great  need  for  stimulating  the  expansion 
and  development  of  audio-visual  instruction  via 
the  various  NEA  departments  was  clearly  recog- 
nized as  a  major  activity  of  the  DAVI.  Many 
efforts  have  been  e.xerted  in  this  direction  by  both 
formal  and  informal  means.  A  cooperative  attitude 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  NEA  departments ;  how- 
ever, no  effective  pattern  of  cooperation  has  yet 
emerged.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  kind  of 
general  pattern  would  be  practicable,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  great  range  in  the  status  of  audio- 
visual instruction  among  the  various  departments. 
For  example,  a  few  of  the  departments  have  very 
active  audio-visual  committees  of  which  the  Audio- 
Visual  Committee  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies  and  the  Audio-Visual  Project  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals are  jirobably  the  best  examples.  A  few  de- 
partments have  no  such  committees.  Accordingly, 
u  different  procedure  must  be  developed  for  co- 
operative  action. 

Another  example  of  cooperative  efi^ort  is  that  of  a 
project  which  is  being  planned  with  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  in  which 
one  or  more  joint-discussion  meetings  may  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City  next  February.  In  addition  to  the 
NEA  departments,  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  promotion  of  audio-visual  instruction  through 
the  48  state  education  associations  was  considered. 
The  conditions  and  problems  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  NEA  departments. 

(Continued  on   page  399) 
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The   NEA   held   its   summer   meet   in   Cincinnati   and   allowed   but  one  day  for  department   meetings.    The   Department   of 

Audio- Visual  Instruction  held  a  series  of  informational  conferences.    Visible   behind   the   banquet   table    (left   to   right)    are 

Winifred   Crawford,    Henry    Childs,    Grace   Ramsey,    Floyde    Brooker,  Keith  Tyler,  L.  C.  Larson  (photo  to  right)   Vernon 

Dameron,   Walter   Bell,  not  identified,   Carolyn  Guss,   Dave  Strom,  Harley  Lyons,  and  Dorothy  Anthony. 
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Educational  Screen 


TEACHER    -    COMMITTEE        EVALUATION 


L.    C.    LARSON,    Editor 
Director,  Audio- Visual  Center 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Boundary  Lines 

(International  Film  Foundation,  Inc.,  Suite  1000,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  N.  Y.)  10  minutes,  I6mm,  sound,  color. 
1947.     $90.00    less    WA    educational    discount. 

Description  of  Contents: 

By  means  of  animated  symbols,  puppet-like  figures,  and 
l)aintings,  this  film  illustrates  some  of  the  many  connotations 
which  the  word  "line"  may  have  socially.  Starting  with  a 
single  line,  it  shows  how  "a  line  may  be  many  things,"  and 
then,  using  familiar  incidents,  it  presents  the  thesis  that  "a 
line  is  only  an  idea." 

An  apparently  insignificant  quarrel  between  two  boys  over 
some  marbles,  their  growing  consciousness  of  the  social  lines 
of  color,  origin,  wealth,  and  poverty,  a  neighborliood  gang 
war  of  nerves,  and  finally  their  adult  hatreds,  multiplied  the 
world  over,  result  inevitably  in  war.  The  true  relationship 
of  the  barbarity  of  the  jungle  and  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  Middle  Ages  to  their  modern  counterparts— 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  concentration  camp,  and  mass  murder 
— is  pictured  next. 

Boundary  lines  between  countries  can  be  friendly,  or  they  can 
divide  people  against  people.  The  increasing  danger  of  the 
latter  is  emjjhasized  by  showing  the  gradual  development  of 
a  primitive  arrow  into  an  atomic  bomb  against  the  ever- 
changing  background  of  the  intervening  centuries. 

Tlie  film  concludes  by  posing  several  vital  questions.  It 
asks  if,  in  a  civilization  which  has  built  great  cities,  harnessed 
the  elements,  and  fought  disease,  there  is  a  place  for  lines 
of  greed,  possession,  fear,  and  hate  and  reiterates  the  basic 
id^a  that  a  boundary  line  is  just  what  we  make  it. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

This  film  combines  unusual  modern  art  techniques  and  a 
powerful  musical  interpretation  to  produce  a  unified  appeal 
for   tolerance   and   the   total   abolition   of   all   barriers   between 


Boundary  lines  between  countries  can  be  friendly,  or  they 
can  divide  people  against  people. 

International    Film    Foundation 


CAROLYN  GUSS,  Instructor,  School  of  Education 

BETTY  STOOPS,  Film  Librarian,  Audio-Visual  Center 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

individuals,  groups,  and  nations.  Color,  form,  movement,  and 
sound  are  synchronized  so  effectively  that  the  picture  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  students  of  art  and  music,  as  well  as 
to  those  interested  chiefly  in  the  ideas  i)resented.  It  is  more 
abstract  in  treatment  than  most  other  films  in  the  area,  and 
would  consequently  be  limited  in  appeal  cliiefly  to  audiences 
bringing  a  background  of  exi)erience  to  it.  It  uses  an  intel- 
lectual approach ;  yet  it  has  a  deep  emotional  impact.  The 
ideas  and  questions  presented  should  almost  invariably  stimu- 
late lively  discussion,  whether  in  advanced  high  school  social 
studies  classes,  in  college,  or  in  adult  groups. 

Wheat:  The  Staff  of  Life 

(Simmel-Meservey,  321  South  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
California)  27  minutes.  16mni.  sound,  color.  1947.  $225.00 
Produced  by  Jones  and  Kellogg.    Study  guide  available. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Divided  into  three  reels  which  may  be  used  separately, 
this  film  covers  the  growing  of  wheat,  the  milling  of  wheat, 
and  the  uses  of  wheat. 

The  first  reel  shows  a  map  of  the  wheat-growing  areas 
of  the  world  and  then  how  wheat  is  grown  in  the  United 
States.  It  includes  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  use  of 
machinery  for  planting  and  cultivating,  the  characteristics 
of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  seed  germination,  and  plant 
growth,  conditions  required  for  a  good  crop,  hazards  such 
as  insects  and  drought,  reaping  and  threshing  by  machine, 
tlie  u.se  of  straw,  statistics  on  wheat  flour  consumption  and 
the  use  of  other  starches  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  the 
easy  storage  of  wheat,  and  the  function  of  the  grain  elevator. 

The  second  reel  shows  how  wheat  samples  are  ground  and 
baked  for  testing  purposes  and  then  how  large-scale  milling 
is  done.  It  includes  an  explanation  concerning  the  use  of  the 
tliree  parts  of  the  wheat,  the  sifting  and  cleaning  operations, 
a  comparison  of  primitive  and  modern  milling  methods,  steam 
tempering  for  easy  removal  of  the  bran,  the  various  grades 
ri  Hour  produced,  the  use  of  wheat  embryo  and  bran  for 
animal  food,  the  bleaching  process,  the  addition  of  vitamins, 
and  packaging  the  finished  product. 

The  third  reel  explains  that  some  wheat  products  are  not 
suitable  for  human  consumption  but  are  good  for  animals, 
•and  then  it  shows  large-scale  baking  operations.  It  includes 
the  use  of  hard  wheat  flour  in  making  elbow  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  noodles,  and  other  similar  foods,  the  machinery 
used  to  produce  their  characteristic  forms,  their  value  as 
foods,  the  entire  process  of  bread-making,  which  requires 
blended  flours,  and  finally  some  of  the  steps  in  making  dough- 
nuts and  iced  cakes. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Emphasizing  botli  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  (jf  wheat  as  a  basic  food  of  a  large  part  of 
the  world's  population,  this  film  exjilains  step-by-step  bow 
wheat  is  grown  and  used  in  this  country.  Almost  all  of  the 
scenes  have  inherent  interest,  and  enough  facts  about  wheat 
and  the  processes  shown  are  presented  to  make  the  film  of 
value  on  many  age  levels,  from  elementary  through  adult, 
and  in  many  subject  areas,  including  social  studies,  home 
economics,    agriculture,    health,    science,    and    vocations.     The 
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treatment  is  simple,  and  the  material  should  be  of  equal 
interest  to  rural  and  urban  audiences.  Excellent  color  pho- 
tograijhy,  well-paced  narration,  and  a  detailed  study  guide 
should  all  contribute  to  the  general  effectiveness  of  this  film 
as  a  teaching  tool. 


Jib  :< . 

*'m»  _, 

Simmel-Meservey 

Wheat  IS  a  basic  lood  of  a  large  part  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. An  appreciation  of  this  fact  is  important. 

Les  Canaux 

( International  Fihii  Bureau,  Inc..  84  East  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois)  14  minutes,  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white, 
$67.50.  Produced  by  Jean  Brerault  (Pathe).  Commentary, 
edited  with  vocabulary  and  notes  for  class  use,  available  in 
(juantities. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Opening  witli  a  series  of  picturesque  river  scenes,  this 
film,  which  was  prodiiced  for  elementary  geography  classes 
in  France,  presents  several  phases  of  the  importance  of  canals 
and  rivers  in  the  life  of  France.  The  Seine  and  Oise  are 
given  as  examples  of  navigable  rivers,  while  tlie  Loire  is  so 
shallow   that   a   canal   has   been   built   to   accomodate   shipping. 

Next,  boats  using  various  sources  of  power,  such  as  men, 
b.orses.  tractors,  and  motors,  are  shown.  An  explanation  of 
the  operation  of  a  typical  set  of  canal  locks  follows.  Draw- 
ings are  super-imposed  upon  photograi)hs,  and  then  animation 
alone  is  used  to  exi)lain  in  detail  how  locks  can  raise  and 
lower  boats.  From  aboard  a  canal  boat,  the  audience  is 
shown  how  a  canal  is  carried  across  the  Loire  River  on  a 
bridge. 

The  fact  that,  although  slow,  canal  transportation  is  the 
most  satisfactory  form  for  heavy  merchandise  because  of  its 
low  cost  is  illustrated  by  many  scenes  along  the  rivers  and 
canals  where  boats  are  being  loaded  and  unloaded.    The  port 


cf  La  Villette  at  Paris  is  shown  in  particular.  The  film  closes 
with   scenes   of   life   aboard   a   canal   boat. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Well-chosen  .scenes  which  carry  most  of  the  content  of  the 
film,  combined  with  slowly-paced,  well-enunciated,  simple 
FVcnch  commentary,  make  this  film  one  which  should  be 
very  useful  for  elementary  French  classes  on  both  the  high 
school  and  college  levels.  Excellent  photography  and  effective 
animated  diagrams  of  canal  I<x-ks  in  operation  should  make  it 
valuable  both  for  presenting  information  and  for  developing 
an  appreciation  of  a  pliase  of  French  life. 

Chinese  Shadow  Play 

( China  Film  Fjiterpriscs  of  .-Xmerica,  Inc.,  35  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  16.  New  York)  10  minutes,  16  mm,  sound,  color. 
1P47  $75.00 

Description  of  Contents: 

This  film  presents  a  Chinese  shadow  play  and  then  shows 
the  parchment  pup|)ets  and  musical  instruments  backstage. 
As  the  curtained  miniature  stage  appears,  the  thousand-year- 
old  history  of  shadow  plays  in  China  is  described  briefly, 
and  the  fairy  story  of  the  "White  Snake  Lady"  is  introduced. 
The  curtains  part,  the  gongs  sound,  and  the  story,  as  enacted 
by  the  painted  parchment  figures  with  quaint,  high-pitched 
voices,  unfolds. 

Tlie  White  Snake  Lady  goes  to  tlie  temple  to  try  to  recover 
her  husband,  who  has  taken  refuge  there.  She  is  repulsed  by 
a  dragon  and  resorts  to  magic  to  summon  the  sea  demons, 
which  are  driven  back,  in  turn,  by  a  magic  ball.  The  White 
Snake  Lady  becomes  a  snake  again  and  is  imprisoned  in  a 
pagoda.     When    her    son    grows    up,    he    visits    her   there. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  audience  is  taken  back- 
stage to  see  the  two-dimensional,  jointed  actors  as  they  actually 
appear.     The   diminutive   figures   arc   stored   all    together   in   a 
folder. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

Skillful  presentation  of  an  unusual  art  form  which  com- 
bines visual  beauty,  dramatics,  and  appropriate  sound  effects 
with  Chinese  mythology  should  make  this  film  useful  in  several 
subject  areas  and  on  various  grade  levels.  The  fairy  story 
should  be  appropriate  for  world  literature  classes  on  most 
any  age  level,  while  the  technique  of  the  shadow  play  should 
be  of  interest  to  dramatics  groups,  hobby  clubs,  and  art  stu- 
dents. .'\dult  groups  of  similar  interests  should  also  find  the 
film  invaluable.  The  camera,  which  catches  the  beauty  of  the 
delicately  i-«inted  parchment  figures  very  effectively,  remains 
stationary  throughout  the  performance,  unobtrusively  t;.-ins- 
]jorting  the  film  audience  to  the  actual  theater  situation,  .\ftcr 
the  final  curtain,  the  film  makes  possible  a  visit  backstage, 
where  one  could  wish  only  for  the  opportunity  to  try  his 
skill  at  making  the  strange  little  figures  come  to  life  behind 
;he  translucent  screen. 


This  "still"  from  CHINESE  SHADOW   PLAY  shows  the  priest  Fa  Ha  at  the  left,  the  sea  demons  in  the  center,  and  the 

White  Snake  Lady  at  the  right. 

China    Film    Enterprises 
f  ■        -       ■      - 
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FIDELITY  OF  REPORT,  a  Film 
For  the  Psychological  Lab 

By  WILBERT  S.  RAY 
Trinity  College 

Editors  Note: 

PUT  down  Professor  Ray  of  the  Psychology  De- 
partment of  Trinity  College  Hartford,  Conn,  as 
the  Columbus  who  charted  a  newer  way  of  creating 
and  using  educational  films.  Although  this  film,  FI- 
DELITY OF  REPORT  is  the  product  of  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  this  department  recommends,  zvilh- 
out  reservation,  the  use  of  this  and  similar  types  of 
films  in  all  science  classes,  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  scientific  method — that  of  accuracy 
of  observation.  And,  besides,  what  progresive  depart- 
ments of  education  can  get  along  zvithout  "fidelity  of 
report"!" 

This  department  zvould  like   to   commend  Dr.   Ray 
for   proving    our   contention,    that   zuortlnvhilc   educa- 


tional films  need  not  be  characterised  by  lengthy  foot- 
age. In  fact,  Dr.  Ray  has  shozvn,  very  effectively,  that 
brevity,  (60  seconds  in  FIDELITY'  OF  REPORT) 
can  be  the  soul  cinematography. 

THIS  is  a  description  of  a  film,  Fidelity  of  Report, 
prepared  for  use  in  laboratory  courses  in  Psy- 
chology. The  film  has  also  proven  useful  in  other 
more  general  ways. 

A  Familiar  Experiment  in  Observation 

The  Fidelity  of  Report  experiment  is  one  of  the 
older  experiments  in  the  field  of  Psychology.  It  has 
usually  consisted  in  looking  at  a  tray  of  objects  or  a 
still  picture  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  reporting  from 
memory  on  what  was  seen.  It  is,  thus,  a  test  of  powers 
of  observation  plus  immediate  memory.  The  reader 
may  be  familiar  with  the  same  idea  as  a  parlor  game. 
Sometimes  the  experiment  has  been  conducted  by  the 
teacher's  arranging  beforehand  for  some  dramatic,  un- 
usual event  (e.  g.,  a  loud  quarrel  with  the  janitor)  to 

(Concluded  on  page  390) 


Workshop  group  at  University  of  Florida  experiments  on  making  shots  for  nature  slides.    Mr.  George  Crutcher  and  Miss 
Norma  Barts,  the  latter  from  the  Educational  Department  of   the   DeVry   Corporation,   were   in   charge   of   the   workshop. 
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Ragan  Plans  Film  Series  for 
International  Understanding 

By  DOROTHY  GRAFLY 

ATOPIC  under  constant  discussion  in  the  field 
of  international  understanding  is  that  of  the  atom- 
ic bomb.  Philip  Ragan  of  Philadelphia,  last  spring, 
completed  for  The  National  Committee  on  Atomic 
Information,  with  the  technical  assistance  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Scientists,  one  of  the  most 
important  films  on  the  subject — One  World  or  None. 
Film  Publishers.  Inc..  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 
4  are  the   16mm  distributors. 


From  NCAI   film   "One  World  or  None" 

Artist's  reconstruction  of  Manhattan  as  it  appeared  before 

an  atomic  bomb  attack.   Below:   Atomic   fission.   Shall  the 

people  of  the  world  use  this  energy  for  the  destruction  or 

the  betterment  of  mankind? 


JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Head,   Department  of  Education 

Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Its  significance,  however,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
one  film,  as  it  is  the  first  in  an  important  Public  Serv- 
ice Series  of  films  now  being  planned  by  the  Ragan 
organization. 

Ragan,  himself,  feels  deeply  that  the  abolition  of 
war  is  the  most  urgent  task  now  facing  mankind,  and 
believes  that,  to  forward  such  an  objective,  the  peoples 
of  the  world  must  be  made  to  understand  the  im- 
mediacy of  their  peril,  the  obstacles  in  their  path,  the 
rewards  of  their  goal,  and  their  responsibilities  in  a 
world  of  peace. 

As  a  step,  therefore,  toward  meeting  this  challenge, 
he  has  undertaken  two  series  of  public  service  films  to 
be  produced  under  authoritative  sponsorship.  Designed 
to  reach  the  public  at  home  and  abroad  through  every 
available  channel,  including  the  commercial  theater, 
these  films,  while  effective  individually,  increase  their 
significance  when  presented  in  series. 

Titled  Problems  of  the  Peace,  the  first  series  tackles 
some  of  the  most  immediate  and  perplexing  problems  of 
the  atomic  era  and  will  not  only  visualize  the  appalling 
destruction  deriving  from  negative  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  purposes  of  war,  but  will  follow  the  first  film  in  the 
series.  One  World  or  None,  with  a  second  film  in  which 
the  constructive  possibilities  of  the  same  energy  will  be 
discussed.  The  aim  will  be  to  show  how,  through 
intelligent  application  of  science  and  technology,  man 
may  raise  the  level  of  well-being  for  all  the  earth's 
peoples.  It  is,  in  fact,  for  all  the  earth's  i:)eoples  that 
the  entire  series  has  been  planned. 

Profiting  by  opportunities  ofTered  during  World 
War  II  to  reach  and  mold  public  opinion,  the  Ragan 
technique  has  matured  to  the  point  of  developing  a 
unique  and  universal  visual  vocabulary.  He  believes 
that  the  visual  comes  first  and  the  word  after- 
ward. Consequently,  commentary  flows  from  his  visual 
.sequences.  This  fact  gives  him  distinct  advantage 
when  his  output  is  aimed  at  international  understand- 
ing, for  Ragan's  visualization,  not  the  written  word, 
supplies  the  story.  Anyone  can  understand  picture 
sequences,  and  what  Ragan  and  his  artists  express  in 
the  film  medium  can  be  as  readily  understood  in  China 
as  in  the  United  States.  Anyone  in  any  country  of 
the  \vorld  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  brain  to  compre- 
hend can  get  the  basic  idea  even  without  benefit  of 
supplementary  wordage. 
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The  third  fihn.  World  Government,  will  show 
through  graphic  symbols,  and  when  necessary,  through 
a  combination  of  documentary  shots  and  animations, 
how  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  advent  of  world-wide 
plenty  can  come  only  through  a  universal  rule  of  law, 
binding  on  all  individuals. 

That  war  must  be  outlawed  if  the  world  is  to  survive 
is  made  terrifyingly  clear  in  One  IVortd  or  None,  a 
film  that  pro\'es  what  has  actually  happened  when  force 
took  precedence  over  law.  Tracing,  as  it  does,  the 
progressive  lethal  effectiveness  of  weapons  from  the 
Greek  spear,  which  killed  one,  to  the  atomic  bomb  that 
killed  80,000,  it  ends  with  a  sea  of  crosses  calculated 
to  bring  home  to  every  individual,  illiterate  or  learned, 
the  pressing  need  for  the  outlawing  of  war  in  order  to 
end  forever  the  menace  of  the  misuse  of  atomic  energy. 

World  Governuient,  thus,  seems  a  logical  sequel  to 
One  World  or  None.  But  generalization  is  broken 
down  into  contributory  problems  as  the  series  pro- 
gresses. Fourth  will  come  a  film  on  World  Trade 
which  points  up  the  menace  of  old  habits  of  thought 
on  the  distribution  of  the  world's  goods  and  shows  how 
such  habits  can  lead,  and  have  led,  to  conflict,  chaos, 
and  war.  Visuals  will  indicate  how  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  and  the  industrialization  of  backward 
world  areas  can  contribute  to  peace  and  universal 
prosperity. 

Another  important  problem  to  be  handled  is  that  of 
Race.  Linked  inseparably  with  both  the  problem  of 
world  government  and  that  of  world  trade,  it  is  placed 
fifth  in  the  series,  and  it  will  take  its  theme  from 
the  fact  that  racial  discrimination  is  morally  inde- 
fensible and  that  tremendous  political,  economic  and 
social  losses  result  from  the  failure  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  all  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tionality. 

While  such  problems  are  immediately  pressing,  they 
cannot  be  permanently  solved  until  youth  has  been 
trained  to  think  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  atomic  age.  Consequently,  this 
first  Public  Service  program  will  end  with  a  film  on 
education  of  the  individual  for  his  new  and  great  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  world   citizen. 

It  is,  however,  clear  to  anyone  who  reads  newspapers 
that  to  achieve  such  citizenship  there  are  individual 
countries  to  be  considered  no  less  than  such  broad 
considerations  as   world  government,   trade  and   race. 

Key  countries,  then,  will  be  given  film  treat- 
ment in  the  second  series,  titled  The  Nations.  Included 
are  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  The  U.  S.,  Britain,  China,  India, 
France,  and  the  Nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

From  1942  to  1946,  Ragan  turned  out  forty  films 
dealing  with  many  different  phases  of  Canadian  war 
effort.  These  films  brought  home  to  the  jnililic  a 
variety  of  subjects,  ranging  from  need  to  mail  Christ- 
mas parcels  early  to  an  understanding  of  economics 
in  peace  and  in  war. 

As  a  precursor  for  World  Trade.  Ragan  has  already 
produced  Mutual  Aid,  a  film  dealing  with  Canada's 
form  of  I-end  Lease  and  visualizing  flow  of  trade 
throughout  the  world.  Coupled  with  Money,  Goods 
and  Prices,  it  provides  excellent  background  material 
for  the  Problems  of  Peace  series. 


Ragan  animation  grew  out  of  serious,  informative 
subject  matter,  and  from  its  inception  it  has  taken  the 
stand  that  facts  have  a  drama  all  their  own  that 
can  be  made  visually  effective.  Its  objectivity  is 
the  animation  of  facts  without  recourse  to  a  fictional 
indirection  that  tells  an  amusing  story  and  hopes  an 
audience  will  absorb  the  message  as  a  by-product  of  a 
laugh. 


From  NCAI  film,   "One  World  or  None" 

The    international    evolvement    of    the    theories   of    atomic 
energy  is  shown  graphically  through  the  use  of  animation. 

Ragan  points  to  recent  scientific  developments  as 
proof  of  the  dramatic  force  of  facts.  Atomic  energv  and 
radar,  for  instance,  are  outstanding  examples  of  facts 
that  pack  a  punch  and  have  direct  audience  appeal. 

When  Ragan  feels  that  an  actual  documentary  shot 
is  more  telling  than  animation  he  uses  it.  His  One 
World  or  None  has  many  such  pertinent  shots.  But 
the  burden  of  its  message  is  carried  by  the  animation. 
Ragan  also  believes  in  collaboration,  and  his  associates 
are  made  up  of  a  group  of  individualists,  each  a  spe- 
cialist in  his  own  right. 

The  group,  with  its  different  egos,  Ragan  claims, 
tends  to  retain  objectivity,  and  to  produce  visuals  that 
are  intelligible  to  it  as  a  group.  And  what  is  intelligible 
to  a  group,  rather  than  to  an  individual,  can  be  com- 
municated readily  to  that  larger  group  which  is  the 
world  audience. 

Since  public  service  films  must  be  accurate  and 
authoritative,  Ragan  is  seeking  as  a  sponsor  for  each 
the  organization  most  vitally  concerned  with  the  par- 
ticular proljlem.  Through  it,  he  reaches  top  authori- 
ties, and  with  their  technical  aid.  he  develops  his  visual 
sequences  and  his  resulting  story  board. 

In  producing  One  World  or  None,  he  had  several 
conferences  with  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  consulted  with 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  and  was  in  constant  touch  with 
Dr.  Leonard  L.  Schifif  of  the  Randall  Morgan  Physics 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ray- 
mond Swing  contributed  the  commentarv. 

At  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  mankind 
so  desperately  needed  a  direct  technique  for  intercom- 
munication. \Vhat  Philip  Ragan  has  developed  is. 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  potential  importance  as  a 
contribution    to    universal    human    understanding. 
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Seeing  and  Doing 
In  the  Vacation  School 

By  CHARLES  \\'.  TYRRELL* 

The  Significant  Use  of  Sensory 
Materials  in  The  Church 

OX  the  second  day  of  vacation  church  school,  my 
daughter  came  home  with  two  snails  in  a  sack. 
My  curiosity  was  aroused.  \\'hat  did  snails  have  to  do 
with  religion  ?  Perhaps  the  letter  which  came  with  the 
snails  would  explain.    In  it  the  teacher  reminded  us: 

K&rth's  crammed  witli  lieaven 

.\nd  every  common   l)ush  afire  with   dod. 

Then  she  went  on  to  explain  that  in  the  lowly  snail  is 
exemplified  one  of  the  most  significant  principles  of 
the  universe,  the  spiral  pattern.  Life  tends  to  move 
out.  around,  and  up  toward  God.  For  our  own  edifi- 
cation, we  were  reminded  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing's J'Vhat  Is  Art  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  The 
Chambered  Nautilus. 

At  the  Church 

The  next  day.  I  went  to  the  church  to  observe  what 
use  the  teacher  was  making  of  other  sensory  materials. 
The  room  was  arranged  around  an  exhibit  center.  On 
one  small  table  covered  with  a  gray  cloth  was  the 
teacher's  exhibit,  consisting  of  a  picture-poem  folder, 
fern,  large  shell,  small  spring,  pine  cones,  a  snailery. 
black  paper  for  the  snails  to  crawl  over,  and  a  magni- 
fying glass.  On  another  table  were  the  children's  ex- 
hibits, consisting  of  .shells,  shell-bead  strings,  cones 
and  various  articles  which  suggested  the  spiral  pattern. 
Around  the  room  were  pictures  cut  from  magazines 
or  drawn  by  the  pupils.  In  another  part  of  the  mom 
was  a  book  browsing  table.  By  the  number  of  children 
referring  to  the  pictures  and  book  table,  I  could  see 
that  it  was  a  significant  part  of  this  well  planned  unit 
of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits,  there  were  projected 
colored  slides  which  illustrated  certain  days'  lessons. 
\V'hen  appropriate  slides  were  not  available,  the  teacher 
produced   her   own   handmade   lantern    slides   in   color. 

What  Keeps  the  Stars  from  Falling? 

During  the  second  week,  the  sound  of  children  hav- 
ing a  happy  time  on  the  church  playground  took  me 
to  the  window.  In  response  to  my  inquiry,  the  teacher 
told  me  that  the  pupils  had  been  studying  "What 
Keeps  the  Stars  From  Falling,"  1  observed  that  each 
child  had  a  string,  one  end  of  which  was  held  by  the 
child  in  the  middle.    They  were  all  moving  in  a  certain 


♦Director    of     Religious     Education,     First     Presbyterian 
Cluircli.    Kvansville,    Indiana. 


relation  to  the  middle  person.  As  the  teacher  contmued 
the  conversation,  the  strange  game  took  on  meanmg. 
The  center  child  was  the  sun  who  held  the  planets  m 
jjosition  bv  the  pull  of  gravity. 

Here  was  visual  education  at  its  best.  In  an  area  of 
interest  where  there  are  few  g<iod  prepared  visual  ma- 
terials, the  teacher  produced  her  own  from  things  near 
al  hand.  Most  of  the  materials  she  used  were  of  such 
a  character  as  to  promote  pupil  participation. 

Develop  Visual  Materials 

It  is  rare  to  find  prepared  sensory  materials  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  course  of  study.  In  most 
cases,  the  materials  must  be  adapted,  and  the  course, 
revised  to  provide  for  the  use  of  such  aids.  Here, 
however,  the  sensory  materials  were  develoj>ed  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  unit.  Good  integration  was  the  result. 

At  this  point,  visual  materials  produced  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  have  a  decided  advantage;  They 
can  be  designed  and  introduced  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour.  Pupils  do  not  get  the  feel  that  these  ma- 
terials are  dragged  in.  but  that  they  are  integral  part 
of  the  unit  of  study. 

Such  materials  are  easily  accessible.  The  only  cost 
for  the  aids  used  in  this  nature  course  were  the  snailery 
and  rental  on  a  set  of  slides.  The  snails  were  collected 
by  an  older  lx)y  who  is  interested  in  nattire  study.  All 
of  the  exhibits  were  picked  up  by  the  teacher  or  sup- 
jjlied  by  the  pupils.  Since  one  of  the  considerations  in 
the  use  of  visual  materials  is  cost,  here  is  an  answer 
in  the  use  of  home-produced  aids. 

Active   Participation 

Too  often  what  passes  for  visual  education  is  in  the 
iwssive  mood.  Children  are  invited  to  observe  but 
not  to  do  anything  about  what  they  observe.    This  is 

There   are   many   kinds   of  boundary   lines.    This   painting 

from  the  film,  BOUNDARY  LINES,  shows  the  boundary 

line  between  wealth  and  poverty. 


national    Film    F'oundation 


A  "still"  from  the   16mm  film,  THE   BLIND   BEGGAR, 
showing  Jesus  and  the  beggar. 

especially  true  when  the  medium  is  projected  pictures. 
i5ut  the  visual  method  used  by  this  teacher  required 
active  participation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The 
children  became  the  planets  on  the  playground.  They 
went  on  field  trips  to  discover  the  spiral  pattern  of  the 
universe.  They  learned  to  see  God's  handwork  in  the 
snails  they  cared  for. 

At  best,  the  classroom  is  an  artificial  situation.  Little 
real  learning  takes  place  there  unless  the  teacher  is 
sufficiently  creative  to  bring  the  ideas  expressed  into 
a  meaningful  life  situation.  Through  the  use  of  sen.sory 
materials,  so  that  the  pupils  actively  participate,  the 
situation  becomes  a  learning  experience. 

The  last  verse  of  a  song  composed  by  this  group 
expresses  best  what  the  vacation  school  experience 
meant  to  the  children : 

What   do   you   think,   dear   God? 
Down  in  the  woods  I   found 
A  snail  dressed  in  brown, 
And  I   found  it  by  a  pond. 

Emory  Seminar  Report 

The  report  of  The  Emory  Seminar,  conducted  by 
the  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  of  Emory 
ITniversity,  is  now  available.  This  176-page  report  in- 
cludes all  the  principal  addresses  and  discussions,  and 
presents  the  findings  of  the  several  specialized  work 
groups.  Approximately  40  pages  are  devoted  to  de- 
tailed statements  of  four  seminar  groups — children, 
youth,  adults,  and  the  general  church  school.  Each 
one  is  characterized  by  clear  thinking  and  a  lively 
awareness  of  the  place  of  visual  methods  and  materials 
within  the  total  educational  work  of  the  church.  Here 
is  convincing  evidence  that  "the  churches  have  made 
more  progress  in  three  years  than  the  school  has  made 
in  fifteen,"  as  Mr.  Dennis  R.  Williams  is  reported  on 
page  25  as  saying.  Schoolmen  can  learn  many  help- 
ful things  from  this  report,  and  church  officials  will 
do  well  to  ponder  its  pages. 

Church  Interest  Extensive 

According  to  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Peck,  a  Presbyterian 
elder  who  founded  the  Selected  Films  Release  Sheet 
Service,  his  church  clients  stretch  across  this  country, 
into  Canada,  and  inquiries  come  from  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Dutch 
Guiana.  This  Whittier,  California,  concern  supplies 
free  a  standardized  descriptive  sheet  on  all  the  religious 
films  and  can  book  just  about  any  film  a  church  would 
desire. 


The  Pastor  Makes  a  Movie 

By  HAROLD  E.  WAGNER* 

FOR  something  over  twenty  years  I  have  been  a 
camera  enthusiast  but  I  did  not  acquire  a  movie 
camera  until  1945  when  I  bought  a  Cine-Kodak  Model 
B.  f/3.5  lens.  I  began  to  think  up  ways  and  means  of 
making  it  useful  in  my  educational  program.  The  first 
result  was  the  filming  last  summer  with  my  vacation 
Bible  school  of  a  350  foot  film  entitled,  the  Seven 
Sacraments. 

Our  modern  emphasis  on  visual  education  is  most 
excellent,  but  far  too  many  children  still  look  upon 
pictures  as  entertainment.  My  experience  has  been  that 
even  "with  planned  discussion  before  and  after  films  they 
still  fail  to  obtain  maximum  teaching  values.  I  got  the 
idea  that  if  the  children  helped  to  make  a  film  on  a 
religious  subject  that  they  would  be  more  interested  and 
would  learn  more  than  in  several  months  of  lectures  or 
even  in  "visual"  sessions.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  I 
adapted  a  religious  mystery  written  by  Reverend  F.  J. 
Powell,  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  and  enlisted  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
departments  of  the  vacation  Bible   school. 

We  pastors  talk  quite  gibly  about  the  various  sacra- 
ments and  rites  of  the  church  to  our  children.  How- 
many  of  our  children  and  young  people  have  ever  wit- 
nessed an  ordination  ?  To  give  the  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  take  part  in  each  of  the  sacramental 
rites,  as  well  as  to  learn  something  of  the  technique 
of  taking  movies,  was  the  underlying  purpose  in  mak- 
ing the  film. 

All  the  roles  were  taken  by  members  of  the  church 
school.  The  Bishop  was  my  son,  then  aged  19;  the 
Angel  of  the  Sacraments  was  16,  and  the  priest  a  lad 
of  14.  The  children  helped  with  the  script,  the  lighting, 
and  the  costumes. 

The  film  opens  with  a  sequence  showing  a  group  of 
children  playing  on  the  green,  taken  in  a  neighboring 
country  park.  On  the  horizon  appears  a  strange  lady, 
who  proves  to  be  the  Angel  of  The  Sacraments  The 
children  inquire  who  she  is  and  are  told  that  she  can 
tell  them  of  "means  of  grace"  which  can  aid  them  in 
their  everyday  life.  She  gathers  them  around  her  under 
a  tree  and  tells  them  of  the  various  sacraments.  The 
film  then  is  a  series  of  flash-backs,  first  to  baptism,  then 
to  Holy  Communion,  Confirmation,  Penance,  Ordina- 
tion, Matrimony,  and  Unction.  The  epilogue  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  opening  scene,  only  in   reverse. 

I  did  the  photography  and  the  main  titles.  The  chil- 
dren, however,  helped  make  all  the  sub-titles.  We  made 
two  "on  location"  trips ;  to  the  park  for  the  prologue 
and  the  epilogue,  and  to  a  home  for  the  scene  of  the 
Unction  sequence.  All  other  scenes  were  taken  in  the 
church. 

The  film  was  shot  on  Kodachrome,  and  is  silent.  1 
edited  it  to  350  feet.  It  has  been  very  well  received. 
Our  Bishop  has  recommended  it  for  diocesean  showing 
and  the  Photoart  people  (Milwaukee)  are  using  it  as  a 
regular  feature  in  their  weekly  institutes  on  visual  ed- 
ucation. Our  national  office  in  New  York  (281  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  10)  will  review  it  for  possible  national 
use. 

The  film  has  rather  obvious  defects,  such  as  the 
opening  pan  being  too  fast  and  the  dolly  shot  made 
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without  a  dolly.  It  was  filmed  entirely  with  five  floods, 
the  only  special  equipment  in  addition  to  my  camera. 
1  had  no  faders;  no  back  winds.  In  my  next  picture, 
J  will  use  my  new  Cinklox  camera  with  an  f  2..S  lens, 
fast  and  slow  speeds,  and  a  coated  lens.  I  will  use 
Kodachrome  again,  and  I  may  undertake  filming  Marie 
J.  Hobart's  drama.  The  Booh  Beloved,  featuring  those 
sections  of  our  Prayer  Book  dealing  with  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  church,  the  institution  of  a  minister,  etc. 

The  rental  of  The  Seven  Sacraments  to  churches 
outside  Wisconsin  is  five  dollars  per  showing  and  re- 
quests should  be  addressed  to  me. 

Wheaton  College  Conference 
On  Audio-Visual  Materials 

By  GROVENER  C.  RIST* 

THE  smaller,  more  localized  type  of  audio-visual 
conference  for  the  church  worker  had  its  worth 
demonstrated  in  a  seven-session  conference  here  at 
\\'heaton  College.  Many  personal  problems  were 
threshed  out,  and  many  valuable  reports  on  utilization 
gathered. 

Seven  topics  were  considered,  one  at  each  meeting. 
The  topics  represented  areas  of  usage  full  of  problems 
and  questions  for  those  enrolled :  young  people's  work, 
worship  programs,  missionary  promotion,  the  church 
school,  constructive  recreation,  and  education  for  the 
entire  church  family. 

One  interesting  and  stimulating  report  covered  the 
"church  field-trip,"  or  "school  journey,"  as  public  ed- 
ucation calls  it.  They  were  considered  excellent  pro- 
jects for  young  people's  groups.  One  minister  indi- 
cated that  they  helped  to  hold  interest  by  giving  his 
youth  something  stimulating  and  worthwhile  to  do. 
These  "church  field-trips"  can  be  made  to  country 
homes,  orphanages,  country  churches,  hospitals,  sana- 
tariums,  blighted  urban  areas,  reform  schools,  rescue 
missions,  and  other  similiar  intstitutions.  These  trips 
served  outstandingly  to  inform  and  create  attitudes  in 


♦Director  of  Visual  Instruction,  Wheaton  College,  and 
co-director,  with  Mr.  Donald  C.  Boardman,  of  the  con- 
ference. 


the  minds  of  the   pre-adults   and   made   the   fields   of 
Christian  service  dramatically  living  to  them. 

In  considering   the   area   of  the   "produced"   audio- 
visual aids,  the  follow^ing  "findings"'  were  set  down : 

1.  More  films  on  Christian  living,  with  the  Bible  as 
a  behavior  text,  are  wanted.  Some  of  the  parables — 
"The  Sower,"  'The  Prodigal  Son,"  "The  Good  Sa- 
maritan," and  others — should  be  done  in  modern  rai- 
ment with  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  life  they 
portray  so  that  they  will  "strike  closer  to  home." 
(One  film-user  reported  that  the  Baptista  film,  The 
Prodigal  Son,  made  a  greater  impression  than  the 
Cathedral  film  of  the  same  name,  even  though  it 
was  inferior  in  technical  and  dramatic  quality.) 

2.  Churchmen  want  slidefilms  on  doctrine  from  the  pure 
biblical    point    of   view. 

3.  It  was  generally  held  that  the  producers  of  materials 
for  the  church  should  have  had  practical  experience 
in  the  work  of  the  church.  Theological  seminaries, 
it  was  held,  should  give  courses  in  audio-visual  aids. 

4.  Hymn  films  in  color  with  high-quality  musical  scores 
and  very  closely  correlated  pictorial  material  were 
considered  very  effective.  (Editor's  note:  Wish  we 
had  a  few !) 

5.  It  was  felt  that  motion  pictures  belonged  to  the  older 
groups  of  the  church  school,  and  slides,  filmstrips, 
flat  pictures,  etc.,  were  considered  more  effective  with 
the  children. 

6.  The  church  is  making  too  little  use  of  graphic  ma- 
terials, which  have  excellent  possibilities  in  religious 
education. 

7.  The  conference  held  that  more  local  film  depositories 
were  needed  to  increase  availability.  A  48-hour  ship- 
ping radius  was  suggested  as  the  maximum  for  effi- 
ciency. 

In  this  type  of  conference,  needs  were  defined,  and 
individual  problems  dealt  with  clinically.  Those  attend- 
ing expressed  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  with 
the  intention  and  method  of  the  conference.  The  "pub- 
lic" afternoon  sessions  were  well  attended  and  the  dis- 
cussions indicated  a  high  level  of  interest.  The  morn- 
ing training  classes  gave  practical  "know-how"  instruc- 
tion to  neophytes  and  helped  the  others  extend  their 
familiarity  with  materials  and  equipment.  This  type  of 
conference  is  commended  lO  other  denominational 
schools  of  the  country  as  an  effective  way  to  serve  their 
constituencies  in  visual  education. 


church    Screen    Pro-ii) 


BOY    MEETS    GIRL   is   a   wholesome.    Christian    approach    to  some  of  the  initial  problems  of  boy-girl  friendships.    After 
boy  meets  girl,  he  dates  her  over  the  phone.    (Filmstrip,  consisting  of  40  frames,  complete  with  script  and  discussion  guide.) 
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Dr.  Arthur  O.  Rinden.  Director  of  Audio-Visual 
Aids  for  the  National  Christian  Council  of  China, 
with  offices  at  the  University  of  Nanking,  after  five 
months  in  his  work,  writes  that  he  reads  with  profit 
and  enjoyment  every  issue  of  THE  SCREEN.  He 
says : 

"We  can  get  some  excellent  materials  here  locally. 
For  instance,  we  are  nearing  completion  on  a  set  of 
color  slides  on  "Amos,"  and  are  well  started  on  a  set 
depicting  the  story  of  "Silent  Night."  In  two  more  weeks, 
we  will  have  two  more  artists  begin  work  to  speed  up 
production  a  bit. 

Only  a  week  ago,  we  finished  our  First  National 
Christian  Council  Audio-Visual  Aids  Workshop,  held 
here  at  the  University  of  Nanking.  Since  we  had  so  little 
'  equipment  (due  to  delays  at  Shanghai  customs),  and 
because  we  wanted  to  have  it  as  a  pilot  workshop  in 
preparation  for  a  more  ambitious  effort  next  year,  we 
did  practically  no  advertising.  On  account  of  travel 
difficulties  and  high  costs,  we  expected  an  attendance  of 
10,  but  23  came.  (I  am  enclosing  a  picture).  They 
want  a  longer  program  next  year.  .  .  . 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for 
filmstrips,  because  of  their  economy  and  ease  of  use. 
Already  we  have  started'  to  make  our  own.  There  is, 
also,  a  real  demand  for  movies.  We  have  just  received 
the  2000  i'ears  Ayo  series.  .  .  .  We  find  a  clear-cut 
story  film  like  The  Healing  of  M'vondo  very  useful.  .  .  . 
Keeping  informed  on  new  films  is  very  difficult  for  us. 
The   Church   Department  will  be  a  big  help." 

Before  returning  to  China,  where  he  had  served  as 
a  missionary  ten  years  prior  to  the  War.  Dr.  Rinden 
was  director  of  visual  aids  for  the  Congregational- 
Christian  churches. 


New  Materials 


•  Ho7v  to  Use  Bible  Slides  In  The  Sunday  Sdwol, 
a  set  of  24  full-color  2x2  slides,  by  Church  Craft  Pic- 
tures, designed  to  help  the  teacher  make  effective  use 
of  the  Bible  slides  of  this  producer,  were  released  in 

July. 

•  Church  Craft's  kodachrome  slide  set.  The  Ten 
Commandments  Visualised,  whose  production  was  de- 
layed, was  released  during  the  summer. 

•  Into  All  The  World,  a  20-minute  black  and  white 
sound  film  on  world  evangelism,  was  produced  for  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  (152  Madison  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  16)  and  released  early  this  summer.  It  presents 
dramatic  material  from  Protestant  missions  in  many 
lands  and  at  home. 


•  Boundary  Lines,  produced  by  the  International 
Film  Foundation  (1600  Broadway,  N.  Y.  19).  is  a 
19-minute  sound  color  film  which  makes  a  plea  for 
eliminating  the  boundary  lines  which  divide  people 
from  each  other  and  nations  from  nations. 

•  A'ot  By  Bread  Alone,  a  20-minute  black  and  white 
sound  film,  is  the  first  of  the  films  on  European  recon- 
struction which  actually  shows  church-supported  relief 
and  rehabilitation  under  way.  It  was  produced  for  the 
National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
281  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10). 

•  During  the  summer  the  Methodist  (150  Fifth  Ave.. 
N.  Y.  11)  four-reel  color  film.  Go  Ye,  was  revised  into 
a  shorter  film  by  Harry  Spencer,  Director  of  Visual 
Aids  for  the  Board  of  Missions. 


News  Notes 


•  In  June  about  four  thou.sand  leaders  of  The  Church 
of  The  Brethren  met  in  Orlando,  Florida,  for  their 
161st  national  annual  conference.  Visual  education 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates  by  Dr. 
E.  G.  Hoff.  Dr.  Mary  Leigh  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Knechel,  by  means  of  addresses,  conferences,  demon- 
strations, and  exhibits  of  equipment  as  well  as  the 
screening  of  films. 


•  Dr.  Mary  Leigh  Palmer,  formerly  Director  of  \'isu- 
al  Education  for  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education,  taught  the  course  on  audio-visual  aids  in 
religious  education  in  the  summer  school  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 


•  The  Christian  Education  Committee  of  the  Mani- 
toba Conference  (441  Somerset  Building,  Winnijjeg, 
Canada )  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  visual  aids  and  pro- 
vided the  churches  of  the  conference  with  a  catalogue 
of  visual  materials  which  it  can  supply.  The  Reverend 
Peter   Gordon    White    is    secretary   of   the   committee. 


In  Production 


■  Church  Craft  Pictures  is  plamiing  to  produce  the 
Passion  Story  in  both  slide  and  film  form  this  fall. 

■  Church  Screen  Productions  (5622  Enright  Avenue, 
St.  Louis  12)  will  bring  out  this  fall  a  filmstrip  on 
how  to  use  filmstrip.  It  will  be  called  Hozv  To  Use 
filmstrip  In  The  Church.  Order  from  your  visual 
education  dealer.  This  firm  is  also  doing  a  Christmas 
filmstrip  in  full  color. 


The  First  Audio- Visual 
Aids  Workshop  of  the 
National  Christian 
Council  of  China,  held 
at  the  University  of 
Nanking  in  May,  1947. 
Dr.  Arthur  O.  Rinden, 
Director,  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  back  row. 
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In  every  subject  field,  at  every 
grade  level,  there's  a  CORONET 
Instructional  F^ilni  to  fit  your  teach- 
ing need.  Produced  by  CORONET 
in  collaboration  with  leading  sub- 
ject matter  specialists  for  nse  in 
the  nation's  schools,  CORONET 
brings  you  the  largest,  newest 
library  of  16nini.  educational  films 
in  sound,  motion,  black-and-white 
or  color. 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 

How  To  Read  A  Book 
Improve  Your  Reading 
Vte  Discover  the  Dictionary 
Spelling  Is  Easy 


BASIC   STUDY   SKILLS 

How  To  Study 

Know  Your  Library 

Maps  Are  Fun 

Global  Concept  In  Maps 

Measurement 


GUIDANCE 

Aptitudes  and  Occupations 
I  Want  To  Be  A  Secretary 
Shy  Guy  (Overcoming  Shyness)] 
Are  You  Popular? 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  Secretary  Takes  Dictation 
The  Secretary  Transcribes 
The  Secretary's  Day 
Bookkeeping  and  You 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

How  We  Elect  Our  Representatives 

Political  Parties 

Parliamentary  Procedures  In  Action 

What  Is  Money? 

Fred  Meets  a  Bank 

Sharing  Economic  Risks 

The  Work  of  the  Stock  Exchange 

City  Fire  Fighters 

Paper  Making 

Science  and  Wood  Utilization 

Forests  and  Conservation 

Life  On  a  Dairy  Farm 

A  Letter  to  Grandmother 

Ancient  Worhl  Irdieritance 

How  Man  Made  Day 

The  Colorado  River 

The  Mighty  Columbia  River 


Rivers  of  the  Pacific  Slope 

Natural  Resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Seaports  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Trading  Centers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Rural  Life  In  Mexico 

Schools  of  Mexico 

Hand  Industries  of  Mexico 

People  of  Saba 

The  Ai)ache  Indian 

The  Supai  Indian 

Hopi  Arts  and  Crafts 

The  Hopi  Indian 

The  Navajo  Indian 

Panama.  Crossroads  of  the  Western 

World 
Jack's  Visit  to  Costa  Rica 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 

What  Is  Science? 
Science  and  Superstition 
Life  In  a  Drop  of  Water 
Our  Common  Fuels 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Air  In  Action 

Properties  of  Water 

Magnetism 

The  Nature  of  Color 

Matter  and  Energy 

Sulphur  and  Its  Compounds 

Oxygen 

The  Halogens 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Camouflage  in  Nature  by  Pattern 

Matching 
Camouflage  in  Nature  by  Form  and 

Color  Matching 
The  Growth  of  I'lowers 
Butterfly  Botanists 
Snakes 

Birds  in  Winter 
Birds  of  the  Doorvard 
The  Red  Winged  Blackbird 
Birds  of  the  Marshes 
Birds  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Birds  of  the  Countryside 
Birds  of  the  Woodlands 
Five  Colorful  Birds 
The  Bol)olink  and  the  Bluejay 
Ruby  Throated  Hummingbird 
Our  Animal  Neighbors 
Pigs  and  Elephants 
Tlie  Deer  and  its  Relatives 
The  Bear  and  its  Relatives 
The  Cow  and  its  Relatives 
The  Horse  and  its  Relatives 
Mammals  of  the  Countryside 
Mammals  of  the  Western  Plains 


Mammals  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Color  Categorizing  Behavior  of  Rhesus 
Monkeys 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Clothing  for  Children 
I  Never  Catch  a  Cold 
Joan  Avoids  a  Cold 
It  Doesn't  Hurt 
Safe  Use  of  Tools 
Playground  Safety 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Swimming  Techniques  For  Boys 

Swimming  Techniques  For  Girls 

Springbard  Techniques 

The  Broad  Jump 

The  High  Jump 

The  Pole  Vault 

Beginning  Tumbling 

Intermediate  Tumbling 

Advanced  Tumbling 

Simple  Stunts 

Volleyball  For  Boys 

Soccer  For  Girls 

Basketball  Fundamentals 

Batting  Fundamentals 

(hatching  Fundamentals 

.Social  Dancing 

The  American  Square  Dance 


Thf  miijariljr  of  CORONET  In. 
xlrurlional  FilmH  are  one  reel 
in  length  and  available  at  S45 
a  reel  in  black  and  witite,  ST5 
a  reel  in  color.  You  may  fire- 
view  any  title  before  [>urchasinK. 
CORONET  Film,  may  be  pur- 
chased  oulriKht  or  under  the 
LeaMe-Purcliase  Plan,  under 
which  payments  may  be  8[>read 
over  as  long  as  five  years  with 
all  the  advantages  of  film  own- 
ership immediately.  CORONET 
Films  are  also  available  on  a 
rental  basis  by  all  leading  film- 
lending     libraries. 


FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION    OR    FOR 
OUR  LATEST  CATALOG,  JUST  WRITE  TO: 

Coronet 

INSTRUCTIONAL  FILMS 

CORONET  BUILDING 
CHICAGO   1,  ILLINOIS 
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Educational  Screen 


The  Story  o 
Menstruation 

i  lO-minufe  color  movie  with  sound 
^  by  Walt  Disney  Productions 


SPONSORED   BY   KOTfcX*   PRODUCTS 


r.     «  of  Teen- Age 
Teachers  ,,;.,..  *o..j<-«.S 


.  »he  American 

5t;s:;r:;i5-rfoVaS>£. 

tended  loi  ^^^^^  tVie  P^       pushes 

cent  g^^^%^°     This  Wm  ^ccowP 

,^e  extrac^^X^  serious  wb^le  Pj^^ 

ing  an  air  ot  g  pected  ^^^  ^^u- 

*^  tension  by         animaUon,  bea 

^''''''''MrT^n^  accompamed^/^,^ 
iuUy  '^°^°''r7  commentary-  ^^i^  -^ 
fulW  ^o'^'^^'^  V  r  too  mucb,  since  ^^ 
^     ^     ^t  undertake  too  .^articular 

^^'     LcX  adapted  to  a  par^^  ^^^ 
^,  speofic^^y.^^^^^^cuon  of  tYn 
group-    i^""" 


1^  of  course  be 

.V,.  schools  sbouW  oi  ^^^d 

^S>r^-^^^IS"V?V  "ersonaliV 

CtV^^   P^^^vSual  distribution. 
Yours-  for  mdividu^^^^  ^^^^^    y 

\Nelcome  "  .    ,Q  teacn- 

*?,d"  of  %»^M'"'citV   aV  "tV. 


GET  THESE 
TRAINING  AIDS 

FREE 


if  *v 


,,,3^* 


^ 


Very  Personally  Yours,  a  book- 
let based  on  the  film,  illustrated  in 
color  with  scenes  from  the  movie. 
Contains  supplementary  material 
for  review  and  reference.  Order 
one  for  each  student  seeing  the 
film. 
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\  pClSll^    ii --*"*"  ,,        Itn  glad 


could  tondle^n^^.^^; 

v,ith  careiul  preP  ^^^^,,on  oi 

ticipate    m  _  ^^^vi  /°  _,sUtion 


.  _"Vin  glad 
f  narents  at  r  i^ 

^   DrlntS  — 


Mm  nas  u^v...  -  ^^nts  are 

^"''*Utero  loan  bas>s.  Just^.^^ 
on  a  short-teiu  ^^j^  you 

^""'^''   m  OT  to  meet  Y^^^/fX  Y^^ 
butwev/^11  try      ^^^  ^.^^^.e  mto  y 

that  you  can  ^.^e. 

schedule  at  the  n& 


Menstrual   Physiology, 

large,  full-color  chart  for 
class-room  use.  Supple- 
ments the  booklet.  Illus- 
trates the  menstrual 
process  in  simple,  easy- 
to-understand  diagrams. 


Today 


Educational  Department  (ES-9-7) 

International  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free,  with  the  compliments  of  Kotex,  the  following 

material : 

rn  Full  details  on  the  movie,  I    I copies  of  the  new  book- 

The  Story  of  Menstruation.   — ^  let,"VeryPersonally  Yours." 

I    I  One  full-color,  jumbo-size  Menstrual  Physiology  Chart  for 
classroom  use. 

Title  or  position 

Name 

Address _ „ _ 

City Stale.   __ 
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lITERATUREll 


SHVri'- 


ISVAL  INSTRUCTION 


EXPERIMENTAL  FILM  TECHNIQUE 

•  Art  in   Cinema — Frank   Stauffacher,  eel..   Art   in   Cinema 
Society,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art.         1947.     104  pp. 

An  extremely  attractive  brochure  prepared  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  series  of  avantgarde  films,  "Art  in  Cinema," 
presented  at  the  Museum. 

The  articles  by  leaders  of  the  experimental  film  move- 
ment explain  the  motivation  and  intent  of  some  of  the 
productions.  Included  are  statements  by  Hans  Richter 
(a  very  illuminating  history  of  avantgarde  film  workers  in 
various  countries),  Elie  Faure,  Man  Ray,  Luis  Runucl, 
John  and  James  Whitney,  Erich  Pommer,  and  others. 

The  ten  programs  in  the  series  were  arranged  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Museum  of  Modern  .Art  Film  Library. 
Included  were  the  classical  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari,  Ballet 
Mecaiiique,  Skeleton  Dance,  Meshes  of  the  Afternoon,  Berlin  : 
Syin/^hony  of  a  Great  City,  Blood  of  a  Poet,  and  many  others 
whose  authors  attempted  to  use  the  film  medium  for  intro- 
spection, fantasy,  and  non-objective  expression.  Detailed 
program  notes  are  given  for  each  of  the  ten  programs. 

This  booklet  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  many 
other  individuals  who  have  the  ability  and  creativity  to 
stretch  the  canvas  of  the  motion  picture  medium,  for  it 
brings  together  the  statements  of  avantgarde  producers,  as 
well  as  the  titles  and  descriptions  of  noteworthy  films. 

BOOK   REVIEW 

•  Magic  and   Myth  of  the  Movies— Parker  Tyler.     Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     1947.     283  pp.     $3.50. 

This  appears  to  be  the  second  volume  l)y  the  author  in 
which  he  indulges  in  a  psychoanalytical  study  of  the  per- 
sons that  have  been  depicted  in  Hollywood  films.  The 
critical  dissection  of  the  Hollywood  product  is  not  intended 
so  much  as  a  criticism  of  the  industry  as  of  its  methods. 
The  author,  it  would  appear,  has  been  so  completely  pro- 
jected into  the  situations  shown  in  movies  that  he  engages 
in  a  prolonged  analysis  of  why  certain  characters  behaved 
as  they  did. 

The  book  could  not  be  recommended  for  students  of 
photoplay  appreciation  in  high  school,  and  it  might  leave 
their  teachers  as  confused  as  it  did  this  reviewer.  In  his 
preface,  Mr.  Tyler  explains  that  he  intended  to  give  some 
voice  on  the  positive  side  to  Hollywood's  films  through 
this  book.  His  thesis  is  that  the  movies,  similar  to  much 
else  in  life,  are  seldom  what  they  seem.  In  this  sense, 
movies  are  dreamlike  and  fantastic  .  .  .  The  author  re- 
gards the  cinema  as  contemporary  myth,  rather  than  art 
because  each  film  is  a  composite  of  group  action  and  often 
does  not  resemble  the  original  literary  work,  and  therefore 
lacks  any  form  (or  art),  but  rather  attempts  to  mirror 
public  superstition  and  belief. 

To  further  this  thesis,  Mr.  Tyler  then  goes  through  12 
chapters  of  most  unconventional  movie  analysis — not  criti- 
cism as  it  is  usually  found  in  newspapers,  periodicals,  or 
even  in  previous  books  on  this  subject;  but  the  psycho- 
analytical interpretation  of  why  Mildred  Pierce,  or  NefF  or 
the  soldiers  in  war  films  behaved  as  they  did. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  obviously  been  read  with  mixed  reactions 
before.     .At  the  beginning  of  chapter  10  he  writes:  (p.  211) 

"There  have  been  critics  of  my  method  of  interpreting 
movies  who  claimed  that  the  movie   I   reconstructed  on  an 


ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 

analj'tical  basis  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  actual  Holly- 
wood product;  the  more  literate  if  less  acute  have  implied 
that  my  criticism  was  but  a  superoptical  rationalization  of 
visible  reality. 

"I  don't  mean  to  apologize  by  justifying  myself  on  the 
basis  of  Granted,  so  what?  I  want  to  carry  my  theory  of 
meaning  as  essence  rather  than  as  form  to  the  point  where 
the  senses  themselves  are  in  question,  in  just  as  much  ques- 
tion as  though  we  were  dealing  with  magic  psychology, 
rather  than  rational  or  scientific  psychology." 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  book  may  have  a  basis 
for  endless  discussion  among  the  sophisticated  "students 
of  the  cinema.  "  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  represent  the 
conventional  educator,  I  would  conclude  that  it  is  not  a 
very  useful  book  for  an  educator's  bookshelf. 

RADIO   YEARBOOK 

•  Education  on  the  Air — I.  Keith  Tyler  and  Nancy  Mason 
Dasher,  editors — 16th  Yearbook,  Institute  for  Education 
bv  Radio.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  1946 
524pp.    $3.50. 

The  total  impression  of  the  proceedings  of  tliis,  the  first 
postwar  conference  of  the  Institute,  is  that  the  persons 
engaged  in  education  by  radio  have  attained  a  maturity 
and  self-confidence  which  can  lead  to  greater  and  more 
effective  growth.  First,  there  were  addresses  by  radio- 
minded  confreres  around  the  world  that  brought  home  the 
critical  jiroblenis  of  keeping  the  masses  of  people  informed 
and  mutually  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Secondly,  under  the  topic  "Radio  Faces  the  Future," 
administrators  debated  with  the  Federal  Connnunications 
Commission  on  the  newest  iiolicy  it  has  adopted  in  defining 
what  public  service  on  the  air  should  mean. 

Educators  got  down  to  business  as  they  described  actual 
programs  and  community  efforts  to  use  radio  as  a  social 
force.  Outstanding  representatives,  for  example,  of  various 
social  and  religious  groups  told  of  the  achievement  and 
problems  still  ahead.  These  addresses  were  followed  by 
section  meetings  where  radio  educators  were  given  a  chance 
to  exchange  ideas. 

Througli  panels,  round-table  discussions,  demonstrations 
and  section  meetings,  the  Institute  attacked  such  other 
topics  as  the  effectiveness  of  International  Junior  Town 
Meetings,  radio  workshops,  the  adequacy  of  university 
training  for  radio,  some  new  techniques  at  audience  re- 
actions, and  the  like.  Throughout  the  transcript  of  debates 
and  discussions,  there  is  implicit  a  mutual  respect  between 
those  radio  workers  who  are  employed  by  the  industry 
and  those  who  are  concerned  with  education  on  the  air. 

SOURCES 

•  Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films,  7th  .Annual  Edition- 
Educators  Progress  Service,  Randolpli,  Wisconsin.  341 
pp.     1947.    $5. 

The  book  is  composed  of  six  sections  planographed  on 
different  colored  paper:  subject  index,  film  listings  by  areas, 
title  index,  source  index,  cross  index  (referring  to  films  in 
related  fields),  and  an  availability.  Free  filmstrips  are  also 
included.  John  W.  Diffor,  \"isual  Education  Director,  Ran- 
dolph   High    School,   Randolph,  Wisconsin,   is  editor. 
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For  the  first  time 


the  complete  story  of  wheat! 


H, 


Scene  from  "Wheat:  The  Staff  of  Life".  This  film  is  available  in  either  full 
color  or  black  and  white . . . sound. . .  3  reels,  33  minutes  . . . comprehensive 
study  guide  supplied  with  each  print.  A  Jones  &  Kellog  Production. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT! 

Because  Simmel-Meservey  believes 
that  this  film  is  most  effective  only 
when  presented  in  its  entirety,  a 
special  discount  has  been  made 
available  for  purchase  of  all  three 
reels  at  one  time.  Write  today  for 
complete  details. 


LATEST      RELEASE      BY 


PRODUCERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 

BEVERLY   HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


Iere  is  a  classroom  film  you  have 
waited  for  ...  a  single  film  that  presents 
the  complete  and  fascinating  story  of  our 
nation's  most  important  grain. 

Produced  in  three  parts,  "Wheat :  The 
Staff  of  Life"  is  a  factual  step-by-step  study 
of  all  the  highly  interesting  operations 
required  to  bring  wheat  from  the  farm  to 
the  homes  of  America.  The  subject  is 
treated  so  extensively,  it  will  interest  and 
inspire  city  and  rural  students  alike. 


REEL  I-  Wheat-Growing:  An  absorbing  demon- 
stration of  the  growing  of  wheat :  preparation 
in  plowing  and  discing;  planting  and  growing; 
reaping  and  threshing;  and  delivery  to  local 
grain  elevators.  Especially  outstanding  micro- 
photo  sequences  showing  germination  of  wheat. 

REEL  1 1- A/////«g.- Following  wheat  through  one 
of  the  world's  largest  mills ;  laboratory  tests  are 
detailed ;  then  the  process  of  cleaning,  temper- 
ing, milling,  grading  and  packaging  of  wheat. 

REEL  1 1 1  -  tVheat  uses  for  men  and  animals  .-All 
the  interesting  bakery  processes  for  bread,  cakes, 
cookies,  etc.;  the  making  of  macaroni  and 
spaghetti ;  and  the  use  of  wheat  as  a  food  for 
domestic  and  farm  animals. 


Th 


HOUGH  individual  reels  may  be 
used  independently  for  special  emphasis 
on  a  particular  phase,  the  three  sequences 
are  realistically  woven  into  one  consistent 
treatment  of  this  all  important  subject. 
Order  for  preview  today. 
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TWO  SOUND  FILMSTRIPS 

Based  on  the  famous 

stories  of 

the  Brown  and  Gay  families 

by 

James  Ellenwood 

Produced  by 

Alexander  Ferguson 

and 

Everett  C.  Parker 

Liveiy  cartoons  augmenfed 

by  music  and  sound  effects. 


TWO  DOLLARS 

with  frames  in  full  color,  tackles  the 
problem  of  how  to  handle  money. 
Filmstrip,  records,  and   script,  $15.00 


[£  11  IS 


(ft*—"-- 


3] 
91  9]  H 


IS  YOUR  HOME  FUN? 

dramatizes  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  family  life  relationships. 
Filmstrip,  records,  and  script,  $10.00 


THE  PILGRIM  PREiSiS 


•  Sources  of  Information  on  Teaching  Aids — John  Pull- 
man Kishler — Visual  Education  Consultants,  Inc.,  47  W. 
56th  St..  New  York  19.     10pp.     mimeo.     25c. 

A  guide  for  the  beginner,  including  books,  organizations, 
periodicals,  and  master  lists. 

•  Audio-Visual  Aids  Catalog,  Vols.  I  and  II — Board  of 
Education,  Dept.  of  Libraries,  Visual  Aids,  and  Radio, 
31  Green  Street,  Newark  2,  N.  J.   379  pp.    1947.   $2. 

The  Newark  Board  of  Education  has  recently  issued  a 
complete  list  of  teaching  aids,  covering  2,000  motion  pic- 
tures. 1,800  filmstrips,  30,000  lantern  slides,  and  800  records. 
Items  are  arranged  by  subject  heading  and  also  by  title, 
running  strictly  alphabetically.  A  system  of  abbreviations 
indicates  the  type  of  material;  e.g.,  L  for  lantern  slides, 
M  for  motion  pictures.  A  very  complete  introduction  con- 
tains many  suggestions  for  classroom  use  of  audio-visual 
aids  and  bibliographic  references. 

•  Motion  Pictures — Basic  Information  Sources — Inquiry 
Reference  Service.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A  list  of  published  material  on  motion  pictures,  both 
fictional  and  nonfictional.  Foreign  marketing  material  is 
included  in  one  section.  The  booklet  is  divided  into  the 
following  parts:  I.  Governmental  Publications,  II,  Non- 
Governmental  Publications,  III.  Directories.  IV.  Trade 
Journals. 


PERIODICALS 

•  Look  and  Listen— Vol.  1,  No.  6,  June,  1947.  30  Fleet 
St.,  London  E.C.  4.  England.     Monthly. 

A  new  publication  of  broad  scope,  whose  editorial  staff 
is  not  credited  by  name. 

Th»  articles  tend  to  be  provocative,  rather  than  pedantic. 
In  "New  Methods  for  New  Teachers,"  J. E.B.  Peet  describes 
how  much  was  accomplished  in  an  Emergency  Training 
College  course  for  teachers  through  a  film  society  for  film 
appreciation  as  well  as  through  a  methods  and  materials 
course. 

"Sorting  Out  the  Visual  Education  Muddle"  by  G.  Pat- 
rick Meredith  is  part  of  a  series  on  principles  and  methods 
of  visual  education.  It  is  an  interesting  criticism  of  the 
status  of  the  visual  aids  movement  today,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  kind  of  research  still  needed. 

There  are  other  thoughtful  articles  on  the  filmstrip  (con- 
trasted with  the  slidestrip  which  is  a  series  of  slides  put 
together  for  the  convenience  of  an  off-screen  narrator),  on 
the  unfulfilled  possibilities  of  broadcasts  to  schools,  and  so 
on. 

UTILIZATION 

•  A  Group  of  Class  Projects — AVic  York  S'hifc  Education, 
34:441.   March,    1947. 

The  "World's  Fair  Exhibit"  at  the  John  F.  Hughes 
School  in  Utica,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Wagner,  the  teacher,  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  social 
studies  class  work  in  the  6th  grade.  The  class  was  divided 
into  seven  groups,  each  selecting  a  country  for  study.  Each 
committee  prepared  a  program  for  presentation  to  the 
class,  with  pictures,  maps,  costumes,  speakers,  films,  and 
the  like.  A  colorful  20-foot  mural  showing  the  natives 
of  each  country,  with  typical  architecture  in  the  back- 
ground was  prepared  in  the  art  class.  A  variety  of  interest- 
ing activities  were  included  in  the  unit  which  correlated 
arithmetic,  language,  art,  music,  and  the  other  school  sub- 
jects. The  culminating  World's  Fair  Exhibit  was  held  for 
two  days  and  over  one  thousand  people  visited  the  room, 
including  classes  from  parochial  and  public  schools  in 
nearby   towns. 

SPONSORED    FILMS 

•  Sponsored  Films  in  Education — Wilfred  F.  Howard,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Agency,  N.Y.C. — Film  and 
Radio  Guide,  13:7  Feb.   1947. 

A  digest  of  a  report  prepared  last  year  which  was  cir- 
culated on  a  confidential  basis.  It  represents  a  thorough 
and  open-minded  investigation  of  the  possibilities  for  pub- 
lic relations  in  the  educational  motion  picture  and  the  needs 
of  education  which  such  films  would  fill. 

The  author  found  in  talking  to  "leading  figures  in  edu- 
cation, the  Services,  and  business"  that  sponsored  films 
would  be  welcome  to  the  schools  provided  they  fulfilled 
certain  requirements:  they  must  have  tangible  value  in 
the  curriculum;  they  must  be  aimed  at  a  specific  group; 
they  should  cover  only  one  subject,  have  clearly  descrip- 
tive titles  (not  'cute'  or  'tricky'),  and  run  less  than  20 
minutes.  As  to  advertising,  it  must  be  short,  honest,  ac- 
curate, and  readily  identifiable;  it  should  not  try  to  put 
over  a  political,  social,  or  economic  point  of  view. 

Next    is    discussed    the    potential    outlet    for    sponsored 
films  and  some  of  the  areas  in  which  such  films  would  be 
useful.      But  to  be   truly  educative,  they  must   be   used  in 
schools   where    films   are    used   effectively. 
The  two  possibilities  for  the  future  are: 
"Poor  films,  poorly  produced,  poorly  utilized,  will  dis- 
courage  educators,   disillusion   the   public,   discredit   the 
use  of  films  in  the  schools,  and  weaken  if  not  destroy 
a  valuable  medium  of  advertising  and  public  relations. 

or 
"The  right  kind  of  educational  films,  many  of  them 
sponsored  by  responsible  elements  in  business — by  men 
capable  of  civic  leadership  and  willing  to  accept  it — will 
become  a  powerful  force  in  creating  the  kind  of  world 
we    want   to   live   in." 
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to  help  you  establish  your  visual  aids  program  at  very  modest  cost . . « 

YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS  and  %u^cm. 


lOIN 


HANDS 


TO  BRING  YOU  AN  UNUSUAL  "PACKAGE"  OFFER 

Finest  visual  education  projector — ideal  for  classroom  and  auditorium — plus  quantity  of  excellent  Young 
America  slides  or  slidefilms— both  together  for  dollars  less  than  any  comparative  quality  projector  itself! 
A  marvelous  opportunity  for  schools  to  establish  visual  education  at  very  modest  cost! 


case  extra  . . .  regular  $8.95  case  with  package  plan  #1  or  #2 . . .  only  $6.00 
the  superb  Viewlex  YAF  all-purpose  projector:         Young  America  slidefilms  and  2X2  slides: 


Provides  ultra-brilliant  projected  images.  Exclu- 
sive floating  glass  film  retainers  guarantee  no  film 
fear!  Quick,  easy  5-second  threading  made  pos- 
sible by  unique,  edge- lit  ,  self-threading  film 
channel  design. 

Go  forward,  backward —full  reverse— you  have 
positive  framing  always— no  jamming!  Built-in 
slide  carrier  does  away  with  loose,  easily  lost  or 
mislaid  parts— enables  you  to  project  slides  or 
slidefilms  instantaneously! 

Most  important,  the  Viewlex  YAF  can  be  operated 
by  anyone,  including  children  who've  never  used 
a  projector. 


Highly  recommended  by  leading  educators!  For 
all  educationol  levels  from  first  grade  through 
high  school! 

Each  YAF  slidefilm  is  a  weJi-planned  visual  teach- 
ing unit,  consisting  of  specially  prepared  illustra- 
tion and  explanatory  text.  Each  is  built  in  a  most 
desirable  teaching  pattern,  with  the  assistance  of 
experienced  teachers  and  subject-matter  special- 
ists! Each  is  geared  to  the  curriculum  needs  and 
student  interests  of  a  specific  school  level. 

A  FREE  teacher's  guide  is  included  with  every  set! 


Get  oil  details  now  on  this  sensational  offer 
which  .helps  you  establish  your  own  visual 
aids  progrom. 

Write  today  for  four.poge  illustrated  bro* 
chure  describing  all  Young  America  Slide, 
films  and  Slides  available  to  you  as  port  ot 
Plan  1  or  Plan  2,  and  complete  descriptions 
of  sensotionol  new  Viewlex  YAF  all-purpose 
Projector,  ond  other  superb  Viewlex  projec- 
tars.  No  obligation. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC.-Dept.    es.9 

18  Eost  41st  Street   •   New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  tend  me  details  on  your  sensational  "pockoge"  deal,  and 
brochure  describing  all  Young  America  slidefilms  and  slides,  and  de- 
scription of  Viewlex  all-purpo«e   projectors! 


Name- 


Address- 
City 


.Stole  _ 


*< 
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Educational  Screen 


The 

Forgotten 

Village 


A  drama  fie 

docameniary 

picture  of 

Mexico 


John  Steinbeck's  story  of  a  Mexican  village  and 
the  people  who  live  in  it  where  the  past  slips  into 
the  future  makes  a  curious,  true,  and  dramatic 
film.  Here  is  the  clash  between  magic  that  was  old 
in  Aztec  days  and  modern  medicine  that  has  come 
in  within  the  lifetime  of  living  men. 

Showing  time:  60  minutes,  16mm.,  Sound 
Available  on  3  year  lease 

Order  through  Arthur  Mayer  and  Joseph  Burstyn,  Inc. 
New  York  City  or 

THE  REUGIOUS  FILM  ASSOCIATION 

Department    E,    45    Astor    Place,    New    York    3,    N.    Y. 


ADD  SOUND 


fT'S   EASY   AND 
ECONOMICAL  WITH   A 


For  most  effective  presentation,  your  films  need 
continuous  background  music  and  narrative.  Write 
Dept.  E  for  your  FREE  copy  of  "Melodious  Accom- 
paniment" and  literature  about  FIDELITONES. 


GEORGE  K.  CULBERTSON  COMPANY 

5133  Juanita  Ave.,  Dept.   E,  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 


Films  of  the  World  Festival 
Is  Announced  for  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Film  Council  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  a  "Films  of  the  World  Festival"  to  be  held 
for  seven  consecutive  Saturday  afternoons  at  the 
Surf  Theater  beginning  October  11  and  continuing 
through  November  22.  Outstanding  short  documentary 
and  informational  films  will  be  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  from  the  films  submitted  to  the  contest  com- 
mittee. These  select  films  will  be  screened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  including  especially  teachers, 
church  people,  and  leaders  of  communitv  and  adult 
groups.  Through  the  "Films  of  the  World  Festival," 
jiroducers  and  distributors  of  the  world  have  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  public  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  their  industry."  stated  Ralph  Creer,  president,  Chi- 
cago Film  Council. 

USDA  Sees  Need  for  Festivals 
Experience  gained  at  a  local  Chicago  Film  Festival 
last  spring  indicated  that  there  was  a  true  demand 
for  something  larger  ...  for  a  festival  patterned  after 
those  held  in  many  countries  in  Europe.  Even  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  important 
producers  of  serious  films,  issued  a  festival  plea  in  its 
newsletter  of  June.  "How  about  holding  some  informa- 
tional film  expositions  in  this  country?" 

A  Civic  Enterprise 

The  "Films  of  the  World  Festival"  is  truly  a  civic 
enterprise.  Supporting  this  festival  are  many  of  the 
leading  civic  and  educational  organizations  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  nation,  including  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
of  Chicago  and  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Northwestern  University,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and 
the  Film  Council  of  America  as  well  as  many  producers 
and  distributors  of  documentary  and  informational 
films.    Wesley  Greene  is  "Festival"  chainuan. 

Surf  Theater 

P'lmer  and  Harry  Balaban,  leading  Chicago 
theater  owners,  have  donated  the  use  of  the  attrac- 
tive Surf  Theater  for  the  festival  and  will  present 
an  award  for  the  outstanding  amateur  film  shown 
during   the   festival. 

Conditions  for  the  Entry  of  Films 

There  will  be  seven  categories  or  areas  of  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  festival:  (l)Arts,  Crafts,  and 
Music;  (2)  Sponsored  Films  (on  any  subject,  must 
have  been  made  as  public  relations  films,  financially 
sponsored);  (.3)  Peoples  and  Lands  of  the  World; 
(4)  International  Interdependence;  (5)  Physical 
Sciences;  (6)  Biological  Sciences;  (7)  Amateur 
(16nim.  any  nonfiction  subject).  An  entry  fee  of 
$10  per  title  in  all  categories  except  amateur  will 
be  charged  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  festival.  The 
.'imateur  fee  is  $5.  Producers  desiring  to  enter  films 
should  act  at  once  and  write  the  Chicago  Film 
Council.  222  North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  1.  Ill- 
inois. U.  S.  A.  for  complete  rules  and  entry  blanks. 
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What  a 


Self-Opening  Tripod  Legs* 
Screen  Leveller' 
Shakeproof  Safety  Catch 
Feather  Touch  Adiusting 
Handle  (U.  S.  Patent) 
Fully  Automatic  Auto-Locfc* 
Built-in  Shock  Absorbers* 
Automatic  Leg-Lock 
Rubber-Ball  Tripod  Feet 
Triangular  Steel  Tube 
Construction 
!  lO  Automatic  Leg  Adjustment 

1 1  Finger  Grip  Carrying  Handte 

12  Streamlined  Design 

13  Automatic  Leg  Closing 

14  Complete  Range  of  Screen 
Heights 

1 5  Unconditional  Guarantee 

The  complelf  Ratliant  line 
includes  Wall,  Ceiling  and 
Table  Models  in  si^es  22 
inches  x  30  inches  to  20 
feel  X  20  feel  ond  larger. 


Startling  Difference 


Radiant  Screens  for  1948  offer 
you  a  host  of  important,  basic  im- 
provements that  bring:  iiewshdicp- 
ness,  new  clearness,  iieiv  brilliance 
to  black-and-white  projection  . . . 
a  new  rich,  natural  beauty  to  all 
color  pictures.  Quick  and  easy  to 
set-up  with  the  screen  flowing 
smoothly  into  proper  position  . . . 
readily  adaptable  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  projection  conditions. 
Sturdy  and  trouble-free,  these 
modern,  precision-built  Radiant 
Screens  bring  out  the  best  in 
any  pictures! 


THE  NEW  RADIANT  SCREENS 
MAKE  IN  YOUR  PICTURES 


sK&ns  1     Send  for  FREE  Screen  Guide  Today! 

"rtjOJB    1       "Secrets  of  Good  Projection."  a  32-paBe 

\|      booklet,  cives  proper  screen  sizes,  correct 

I  flWlCW  I  projection  lenses,  tips  for  improving  pro- 
jection and  many  other  valuable  facts. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  FREE  copy. 

RADIANT 


RADIANT  MANUFACTURING   CORP. 

I2IS  S.  Tdlman  Ave.,  Chicago  8,  III. 
Send  me  FREE  copy  of  "betrcis  of 
Good  Projection"— also  latest  Radiant 
Catalog  showing  complete  line  of  Ra- 
diant Portable,  Wall,  Ceiling  and 
Table  Screens. 


l»«f-U.S.P.i   O". 


PROJECTION    SCREE 


UN  Film  Production  Assigned 
To  Ten  Countries 

The  United  Nations  Film  Board  at  its  third  (|uar- 
terly  meeting  at  Lake  Success  today  assigned  ten 
films  to  ten  different  countries  for  production.  The 
meeting  also  elected  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UN- 
ESCO) to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  for  one 
year.  UNESCO's  representative,  Mr.  Gerald 
Carnes,  presided  at  today's  session. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen.  U.  N.  Assistant  Secretary- 
General  for  Public  Information,  opened  the  meeting 
a.s  chairman  and  conducted  the  election  of  his 
.successor.  He  also  welcomed  the  representative 
of  the  International  Labour  Organization  (II.O) 
^vhich  today  became  a  formal  member  of  the  Board 
;.'.nd    pledged    its    full    cooperation. 

The  Board's  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Jean 
Benoit-Lev}  .  read  a  message  from  Governor  Carl 
Millikan,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Film  Committee 
for  the  United  Nations,  greeting  the  Film  Board, 
emphasizing  that  there  will  be  only  one  committee 
in  the  United  States  to  serve  the  United  Nations 
nnd  all  its  agencies  and  offering  its  utmost  support 
to    the    Board. 

The  Board  passed  a  resolution.  ex])ressing  its 
appreciation  for  this  assurance  of  the  Committee's 
full    cooperation. 

Following  its  previously  adopted  policy  of  in- 
ternationalizing production  of  United  Nations  films. 


the  Film  Board  made  the  following  assignments: 
BELGIU.M.  Combating  Juvenile  Delinquency,  inter- 
national efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
'juency ;  CANADA,  Surface  of  the  World,  accurate 
mapping  of  the  earth's  surface  is  only  possible  by  in- 
ternational cooperation,  exchange  of  information,  and 
standardization  of  geographical  and  geological  con- 
cepts. CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  Young  Ideas,  the  com- 
mon problems  and  aims  of  youth  throughout  the  world ; 
FRANCE,  from  Lighthouses  to  Radar,  international 
coo])eration  to  insure  safety  at  sea;  MEXICO,  The 
l-ight  Against  Illiteracy,  world  efforts  to  combat  il- 
literacy in  promoting  human  welfare  and  international 
understanding;  POLAND,  The  United  Nations  in 
Action,  how  the  United  Nations  works  on  a  ])roblem 
jMjinting  up  the  necessity  for  individual  action  by  every 
United  Nations  citizen,  using  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  as  an  exainple ;  SCANDI- 
NAVIA, Timber,  world  forestry  programs,  showing 
common  problems  of  timber,  shortage  and  transj^orta- 
tion,  effects  on  climate  and  soil  erosion;  LWITED 
KINGDOM,  Common  Ground,  how  pepole  of  different 
nationalities  and  backgrounds  work  together  on  the 
basis  of  common  crafts  and  skills  ;  UNITED  STATES, 
In  The  Long  Run,  ])roduction  of  agricultural  surpluses 
benefit  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  consumer  in  the  long 
run ;  U.  S.  S.  R.,  New  Frontiers  of  Science,  how 
scientific  research  is  extended  through  international 
coordination    and    exchange    of   information. 
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Educational  Screen 


an    Integrated    series    of    eight    motion    pictures    on 

FRACr/ONS 

Designed  prinnarily  to  aid  the  elementary  teacher 
in  summarizing  basic  concepts  ot  fractions. 

•  (nfroduct/on  to  Frocfions 

•  How  to  A6i  Fractions 

•  How    to    Subtract    Fractions 

•  How  to  Change  Fractions 

•  How  to  MuHiply  Froctions 

•  How  to  Divide  Fractions 

•  Decimai  Fractions 

•  Percentage 

The    First    Four    Pictures    of    tlie    Series    4re    Now   >tvailable 

Each  one   reel   in   length,   with  sound. 
In  color,   $75.00 — in   black  and   white  $45.00 

For    Preview    Prints,    Write    To 

^oJuiA.a4i>   eMuiii  Pno<£uciio*U 

1133  North  Highland  Avenue,  Hollywood  38,  California 


A  Selected  Library 

of  16mm  Sound  Films  for 

SCHOOL -CHURCH  "INDUSTRY 

Covering  an  outstanding  group  of 
educational     subjects     including: 

GEOGRAPHY    LITERATURE     SOCIOLOGY 
HISTORY  NATURE  SAFETY 

MUSIC  SPORTS  INDUSTRY 

Also     Religious     end      Entertainment     Films 
Write  tor  complete  information  and  catafog. 

COSMOPOLITAN  FILMS 

3248  Gratiot  Ave., 
DETROIT  7.  MICH. 


Fidelity  of  Report,  A  Film  for  the 
Psychological  Lab 

(Concluded  from  page  374) 

take  place  in  the  classroom.  The  difficulty  with  this  is 
that  such  an  event  can  never  be  repeated  exactly  with 
another  group  of  students.  A  movie  of  some  event 
could,  however,  be  used  as  often  as  desired ;  norms 
accumulated,  different  groups  comjmred,  or  other 
studies  made  with  such  a  repeatable  experiment.  An- 
other advantage  of  the  moyie  is  that  observers'  reports 
can  be  checked  by  looking  again  at  the  movie,  which 
is  obviously  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  quarrel  with 
the  janitor. 

The  script  of  this  film  was  prepared  by  the  present 
author  and  the  film  produced  by  a  commercial  com- 
pany. The  production  was  financed  by  the  Helen 
Hartly  Jenkins  Fund,  a  fund  for  research  in  Psychol- 
ogy at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  action 
which  occupies  sixty  seconds,  is  an  armed  robbery  of  a 
woman  by  a  man,  the  man  being  in  turn  held  up  by  a 
second  man.    The  film  is  silent. 


.After  the  film  is  shown  to  the  class  (or  to  an  indi- 
vidual if  in  a  psychological  laboratory),  a  prepared  set 
of  question  is  read  with  the  observers  writing  down 
their  answers.  The  questions  must  be  read  to  the 
group  to  prevent  hints  from  one  question  about  answers 
to  other  questions.  This  questionnaire  contains  just 
over  100  questions  and  has  been  revised  three  times  on 
the  basis  of  results  secured  from  several  groups  of  col- 
lege students.  It  is  planned  to  publish  the  questionnaire 
v.-ith  the  answers  which  were  given  and  the  number 
of  times  each  answer  was  given  by  the  final  standard- 
ization group  of  100  college  students,  and  with  indi- 
cations as  to  which  answers  are  acceptable. 

For  Police  Training 

As  the  result  of  an  invitation  to  use  the  film  in  the 
training  school  of  the  Hartford  Police  Department,  a 
second,  shorter  questionnaire  has  been  prepared.  This 
one  is  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  one  described 
above,  has  (we  hope)  no  questions  which  give  hints 
about  others,  and  can  be  mimeographed  and  handed 
out  for  the  answers  to  be  written. 

Standardized  Questionnaire 

In  use  with  a  group  of  people,  the  film  is  shown,  the 
((uestions  answered,  discussion  permitted,  and  then 
the  film  is  shown  again.  The  action  is  printed  twice 
on  the  same  reel  for  this  purpose.  The  second  showing 
has,  of  course,  no  effect  on  the  answers,  but  is  done  to 
satisfy  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  group.  If  the 
long  questionnaire  is  used,  there  is  not  time  in  an  ordi- 
nary class  i)eriod  for  scoring  the  answer  sheets,  but 
witli  the  shorter  form,  the  answers  can  be  read  out :  the 
sheets,  scored  by  the  class ;  and  the  whole  thing  finished 
during  one  fifty-minute  period. 

The  Observer  Cannot  Be  Certain 

One  of  the  main  benefits  of  the  film  is  to  convince 
the  observer  that  he  cannot  be  as  positive  about  what 
he  "knows"  as  most  of  us  usually  are.  He  is  requested 
to  underline  those  items  about  which  he  is  certain 
enough  that  he  would  swear  to  them  in  court.  All  sub- 
jects find  that  they  have  sworn  to  the  correctness  of 
some  wrong  answers.  If  this  value  is  to  be  secured 
from  the  film,  we  count  only  the  definitely  wrong  an- 
swers, omitting  blanks,  partial  answers,  and  those  about 
which  there  could  be  an  argument.  If  the  student  is 
ofiered  norms,  he  has  a  chance  to  rationalize  his  errors 
and  comfort  himself  by  saying  that  there  are  others 
who  are  even  less  accurate  than  he.  Using  norms,  thus, 
destroys  the  effect  of  convincing  him  that  he  should 
not  be  so  sure  of  himself. 

Many  Uses 

Although  this  film  was  prepared  with  psychological 
laboratory  courses  in  mind,  it  can,  of  course,  be  used 
with  a  class  in  Elementary  Psychology,  or  with  other 
high  school  or  college  classes.  It  has  shown  itself  use- 
ful and  interesting  with  embryo  policemen  and  could  be 
used  with  various  types  of  groups.  The  author  will  be 
^'ery  happy  if  it  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  to  people 
tliat  they  are  not  always  correct  and  that  maybe,  some- 
times, the  other  fellow  may  be  right.  If  this  is  so  on 
the  level  of  simple  facts,  it  is  much  more  so  on  the 
more  complicated  levels  of  judgment,  conclusions,  eco- 
nomic and  political  predictions,  and  similiar  matters. 

The  film  has  been  accepted  for  distribution  by  the 
Psychological  Cinema  Register  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  from   whom  it  may  be  rented  or  purchased. 
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3n3trument3  o/  tne  OrcheAtra 


With  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  Conducted  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Sargent 
/British  Information  Services  Film  Produced  by  the  Crown  ^ 


}6mm.  Sound    •     Length,  20  Minutes     •    Purchase:  $37.50     •     Rental:  $2.50 


I 


T 


EASTIN  PICTURES  davenport,  iowa  . 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo.     •    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Visual  Education  in  Canada 

(Continued  front  page  368) 

and  photography,  in  order  not  to  confuse  the  young 
minds;  the  use  of  characters  within  the  children's  own 
age  group ;  minimum,  purely  fimctional  use  of  music, 
commentary,  and  sound  effects ;  and  recapitulation  at 
the  end  of  the  film. 

The  Film  Advisory  Committee  of  the  C.E.A.  has 
performed  another  very  useful  function  in  working  out 
a  scheme  for  centralized  and  co-operative  film  evalua- 
tion. A  form  has  heen  issued  for  the  use  of  panels  of 
educationists  in  every  province ;  the  films  are  to  be 
graded  as  suitable  for  primary,  elementary,  intennedi- 
ate,  or  senior  grades  (if  suitable,  that  is,  for  Canadian 
schools  at  all)  ;  and  comments  are  requested  as  to  the 
teaching  value,  relation  to  the  provincial  curriculum, 
photography,  sound,  and  so  on.  The  evaluations  are 
then  sent  to  the  C.E..'\.,  who  distributes  them  all  across 
Canada.  The  aim  is  to  evaluate  every  film  acquired  bv 
provincial  visual  education  departments  or  by  schoo' 
boards,  and  to  enable  the  schools  to  build  up  a  continu- 
ous catalogue  of  films  which  have  been  evaluated  by 
Canadian  educators  in  relation  to  Canadian  needs. 
Revising  Films  for  School  Use 

In  addition  to  the  visual  units  produced,  the  National 
Film  Board  has  recently  been  engaged  in  revising  for 
school  use  certain  of  its  films  originally  meant  for  gen- 
eral distribution.  Alexis  Tremblay.  for  instance,  a  four- 
reel  colour  film  about  French-Canadian  rural  life — 
rather  on  the  long  side  for  school  use — is  being  trans- 
formed into  a  set  of  three  shorter  films  on  Sunuao, 


ALL  -  WAYS  A  SHADE  BETTER 


■  F^TT      1  ■ 

'■'    1 

l__JJi 

X-L  UNIT  of  Block  Shodei 
Ton  V-Doubie  R 

Hung  on  Wall  above 
oiler  Shades 

■  an    T-i/ouDie   Hoiier  jnaat 

S^^^  SHADES  ARE       ^fl^^^ 

^n^^  MOUNTED           A  ^^^^^B 

fl^^H  HEAVY    GAUGE   ^KK^^M 

^^^V  SHIELD      ^^^^^ 


OFFSET 

BRACKETS 

GIVES  SHADES 

6"    OVERLAP 


DURABLE   DUAL  SHADING 

This  complete  ROLL  UP  shading  gives  best  service  and  does  not 
encroach  upon  window,  wall  or  aisle  space,  or  constitute  a  hatard  to 
health,    safety   or   cleanliness. 

Write    for    full    information. 

LUTHER  O.  DRAPER  SHADE  CO. 


Dept.   E.S.  9 


Spicelond,  Indiana 
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Educational  Screen 


It  is  vital  that  today's  youth,  our  citizens  of  tomorrow-, 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  best  visual  education  avail- 
able. What  they  see  on  the  screen  leaves  a  lasting  im- 
pression and  will  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  moulding  of 
their  young  lives. 

Through  the  medium  of  NU-ART  16mm  sound  and  silent 
films,  your  school  may  be  assured  of  the  best  subjects 
for  youthful  audiences.  Both  our  educational  and  en- 
tertainment films  are  selected  with  the  school  audience 
in  mind:  examination  of  our  catalogue  will  clarify  your 
planning  program  and  fill  all  your  requirements. 

The  following  are  examoles  of  films  you  need  and  should 
have   .   .   . 

•  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

•  CHEERS  FOR  MISS  BISHOP 

•  PECK'S  BAD  BOY 

•  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA 

•  OUR  TOWN 

•  SEVEN  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS  OF 

UNITED  STATES 
Oyer  60  excellent  geographical  films.  More  than  200 
miscellaneous  short  subjects,  sports,  cartoons,  comedies, 
novelties,  musicals  and  historical  films.  More  than  150 
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Aitfuuin,  and  Winter  on  a  Quebec  Farm.  Birds  of 
Canada,  a  colour  film  about  three  of  our  commonest 
bird.s,  with  some  remarkal)le  shots  of  nests,  fledgings, 
and  feeding  habits,  has  been  cut  down  to  include  onlv 
the  robin  and  the  red-eyed  vireo — a  simplification 
which  will  greatly  increase  its  value  in  the  classroom. 
As  this  re-editing  was  originally  undertaken  for  schools 
in  Britain,  where  many  teachers  much  prefer  the  silent 
film,  the  new  version  is  silent  and  will  be  provided  with 
detailed  notes.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  an  interesting 
experiment  in  the  use  of  silent  films  in  Canada,  where 
most  teachers  demand  either  a  sound  film  or  a  silent 
filmstrij). 

Recent  Productions 

The  Xational  Film  Board's  recent  i)roductions  in- 
clude a  number  of  very  useful  filmstrips  for  schools. 
In  addition  to  those  forming  part  of  a  visual  unit,  there 
have  appeared  in  the  last  few  months  filmstrips  on  the 
maple  sugar  industry,  on  the  Royal  Canadian  ]MitTt, 
and  on  the  capital  city  of  Ottawa  (the  first,  it  is  hoped, 
of  a  series  on  Canadian  cities).  Canada  Stamp  by 
Stamp  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  country  told  in  postage 
stamps,  which  will  be  as  useful  for  philatelic  clubs  as 
for  social  studies  classes.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
of  all  is  Canadian  Journey,  a  series  of  coloured  draw- 
ings and  maps  showing  the  geography  ai:d  chief  re- 
sources of  each  of  the  provinces.  In  order  to  make  the 
strip  as  widely  useful  as  possible,  names  and  other  te.xt 
have  been  deliberately  otnitted,  but  copious  notes,  with 
suggestions  for  use  and  sample  quizzes, 'will  accompany 
the  strip.  Here  too  it  is  hoped  that  the  strip  now  issued 
will  be  but  the  first  of  a  series  on  all  the  different 
regions  of  Canada. 

The  New  Era 

W^e  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  education ; 
for  who  can  deny  that  the  camera,  projection  equip- 
ment, and  jmrticularly  the  stereoscopic  devices  of  the 
future  are  in  essence  as  revolutionary  as  the  discovery 
of  printing?  They  are  the  next  great  advance  in  our 
methods  of  communicating  ideas  and  information  from 
man  to  man.  Just  as  in  our  day  radio  and  airplanes 
have  shortened  the  distance  from  China  to  Peru,  so 
visual  education  has  shortened  the  distance  between 
the  child  who  learns  and  the  matter  he  studies.  The 
inner  nature  of  education  remains  of  course  unaltered ; 
the  more  it  seems  to  change  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions, the  more  it  ought  to  remain  the  same.  But  the 
old  methods,  the  old  curricula,  cannot  stand  up  against 
the  dynamic  new  tools  that  visual  education  places  in 
our  hands.  Everything  depends  however,  upon  how 
we  go  about  using  them.  There  must  be  the  closest 
co-operation  between  the  people  who  make  the  visual 
tools  and  the  people  who  use  them ;  there  must  be  con- 
stant experimentation  and  constant  research,  if  visual 
education  is  to  fulfill  its  vital  possibilities.  And  through 
it  all  the  central,  most  important  figure  will  remain 
what  it  always  has  been  in  education :  the  teacher. 
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INTEGRATION  of  Instructional  Materials 

(Continued  from  page  364) 

own  share  of  the  teacher's  attention  and  effort,  each 
striving  to  build  up  its  own  importance  and  extending 
its  own  scope.  That  is  a  perfectly  natural  development 
— a  development  not  without  its  virtues  as  well  as  its 
weaknesses.  Specialization  does  enlist  great  enthu- 
siasm, highly  technical  competence,  a  rapid  expansion 
of  effort.  These  are  virtues.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  creates  a  distortion  of  emphasis.  It  be- 
comes a  thing  unto  itself  rather  than  a  part  of  the 
greater  whole.  It  loses  sight  of  the  main  ends  of  edu- 
cation in  the  preoccupation  with  methods  and  devices. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  the  pendulum  back  to 
center.  That  center  today  is  the  same  it  has  always 
been,  namely,  the  maturation  of  the  child,  a  single 
organism  with  limited  powers  of  perception  and  a  com- 
paratively slow  rate  of  development,  a  newcomer  into 
a  strange,  complex,  and  somewhat  terrifying  world, 
and  one  who  is  easily  bewildered.  If  pushed  too  far  or 
too  fast,  he  sets  up  intellectual  and  emotional  blocks 
which  act  as  barriers  against  all  our  efforts. 

The  Child 

In  all  this  multiplicity,  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  child,  though  complex,  is  indivisible.  His  mind 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  him.  It  cannot 
be  transjjlanted  from  one  place  to  another  and  from 
one  experience  to  another  too  rapidly  any  more  than 
a  plant  in  your  garden  can.  It  takes  time  to  grow  roots. 
It  takes  time  for  the  child  to  integrate  within  himself 
all  of  the  various  stimuli  to  which  he  is  exposed.     He 
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must  unify  those  stimuli  into  concepts  which  he  can 

understand  and  which  he  can  use  for  future  instruction. 

Integration 

To  help  him  do  this,  we  are  beginning  to  integrate 
rather  than  departmentalize.  We  are  discarding  too 
great  a  specialization  in  school  organization  and  cur- 
riculum. We  are  restoring  him  to  one  teacher,  and  we 
are  asking  that  teacher  to  unify  his  curricular  expe- 
riences for  him  so  that  he  may  be  able  not  only  to 
tmderstand  them  but  also  to  use  them  in  his  future  be- 
liavior.  That  unification  must  be  extended  to  instruc- 
tional methods  and  also  to  instructional  materials. 

Of  course,  in  doing  so  we  shall  not  discard  any  of 
the  hard  won  advances  in  the  techniques  of  education. 
We  .shall  not  discard  or  weaken  any  of  the  instructional 
aids  which  the  last  decade  has  made  available  to  the 
teacher.  We  shall  not  only  continue  to  use  the  present 
text  and  supplementary  materials  but  we  will  buy  much 
more  so  that  each  school  may  have  adequate  reference 
libraries  and  each  class  may  have  a  sufficient  variety 
of  books  to  satisfy  each  type  of  reading  interest  and  on 
each  level  of  achievement.  \\t  will  still  supply  every 
type  of  maj)  and  globe  which  may  help  the  child  to 
acquire  some  notion  of  this  wonderful  earth  on  which 
he  lives.  We  will  still  make  every  effort  to  build  up  a 
film  library  that  will  take  every  child  into  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  into  every  factory,  and  every  laboratory 
in  order  that  he  may  see  the  world  itself  and  not  just  a 
word  picture  of  it.  We  will  still  insist  that  every 
school  have  adequate  receivers,  reproducers,  and  re- 
corders so  that  the  best  music  of  the  world  may  become 
part  of  the  spiritual  exjjerience  of  each  child.     We  will 
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Educational  Screen 


PAUL  HOEFLER  PRODUCTIONS 

Pioneers  in  16mm,  Educational  Films 

Ever  since  Paul  Hoefler  produced  the  first  I6mtn  color 
and  sound  picture,  his  work  has  been  distinguished  for 
photographic  excellence,  high  sound  fidelity  and  accurate, 
interesting  presentation.  Current  releases,  in  full  color  and 
sound,  are  outstanding  in  their  field.  Preview  prints  are 
available,    charges    prepaid.    Prices    include    cans    and    reels. 

WESTERN  AIR  TRAILS  No.  1:  22  min.--$1 50.00 
Yellowstone-Grand  Tetons.  Magnificent 
ground  and  aerial  scenes  of  natural  wonders, 
wild  life,  fishing  and  dude  ranching. 

WESTERN  AIR  TRAILS  No.  2:  22  min.--$1 50.00 
Glacier  Park-Canadian  Rockies.  Unsur- 
passed mountain  scenery,  trail  riding,  Indians, 
cowboys.     (November  release). 

TUNA  FISHING  11  min.--$75.00 

A  teaching  film  featuring  exciting  fishing  scenes 
aboard  tuna  clippers  in  Central  American  waters. 

TUNA   PACKING   11    min.--$75.00 

A  companion  teaching  film  of  merit  detailing  the 
complete  tuna  packing  process. 

PAUL  HOEFLER  PRODUCTIONS 

Sales  Division — 612'/2  So.  Ridgeley  Drive 
LOS  ANGELES  36.  CALIFORNIA 


Glamour 

I'm  afraid  this  has  not  always  been  done.  There 
has  been  such  glamour  in  the  motion  picture,  such  a 
build-up  for  radio  instruction,  such  a  natural  interest 
in  field  trips,  that  teachers  have  often  been  inclined  to 
assume  that  any  motion  picture,  any  radio  program, 
any  field  trip  is  worth  the  time  and  efifort  spent  on  it. 
In  other  words,  these  things  have  been  made  substi- 
tutes for  teaching.  They  have  lost  their  real  character 
as  mere  instruments  and  have  become  ends  in  them- 
selves. Part  of  that  may  be  due  to  the  glamour  of  these 
new  instructional  materials ;  part  of  it  to  the  lack  of 
integrated  planning ;  part  undoubtedly  to  the  eager 
stimulation  from  the  various  departments  eager  to 
expand  the  u,se  of  their  particular  specialties. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  put  all  instructional  ma- 
terials in  their  proper  places  and  to  train  our  teachers 
in  their  proper  use.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  integrate 
the  various  departments  supplying  instructional  aids  to 
classrooms  into  one  unified  center.  People  working  in 
these  departments  need  not  fear  for  themselves  or  for 
the  importance  of  their  services.  The  use  of  books  or 
audio-visual  equipment  or  classroom  supplies  or  radio 
programs  will  not  be  lessened.  In  fact,  integration 
would  increase  their  use.  It  would  make  each  one  of 
them  not  something  to  be  regarded  as  an  extra  to  be 
used  or  not,  as  a  sudden  inspiration  may  prompt. 
Instead,  each  teacher  would  come  to  look  upon  an  in- 
structional aids  center  as  the  place  to  which  she  must 
turn  before  undertaking  any  unit  of  work  in  order  to 
find  what  learning  tools  will  be  of  the  greatest  help. 


continue  to  maintain  our  radio  station,  perhaps  chang- 
ing it  over  to  FM  when  the  opportunity  and  the  facili- 
ties permit,  and  I  confidently  expect  that  in  time  a 
children's  museum  will  be  created  which  our  pupils 
might  visit  and  from  which  specimens  may  go  out  to 
all  the  schools  in  a  constant  stream. 

Tools  for  the  Teacher 

All  these  instructional  materials  and  equipment  will 
still  be  available  to  the  teacher.  But  making  them 
available  will  not  be  enough.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
do  something  more.  It  will  be  necessary  for  all  of  us 
to  keep  in  mind  that  textbooks  or  films  or  radios  are 
but  tools  which  modern  science  has  made  available 
for  the  teacher's  use.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  teacher  any  more  than  the  tools  in  a 
carpenter's  chest  or  the  instruments  in  the  little  black 
bag  are  substitutes  for  the  carpenter  or  the  doctor. 
These  tools  have  their  special  uses,  and  they  are  not 
interchangeable.  The  better  they  are,  the  more  skillful 
must  be  the  one  who  uses  them  and  the  more  intelligent 
must  be  the  selection  of  the  right  one  for  the  job.  In 
selecting  the  right  tool,  the  teacher  must  think  not  only 
of  the  subject  matter  she  wishes  to  teach,  or  of  the 
fact  that  certain  films  or  certain  radio  programs  are 
available  just  at  that  time,  but  she  must  think  first  of 
all  of  what  will  best  advance  the  program  of  learning 
experiences  she  is  conducting.  Only  then  is  she  ready 
to  choose  the  type  of  instructional  aid  which  best  fits 
into  that  program. 


The  Materials  Center 

At  the  head  of  such  a  unified  instructional  materials 
center  will  be  somebody  who  will  think,  not  of  this  or 
that  type  of  material  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  but 
of  all  of  them  in  relation  to  the  learning  process  and  to 
the  classroom  needs  of  the  particular  teacher. 

Of  course,  there  must  at  the  same  time  be  a  similar 
integration  in  the  teacher's  mind.  All  lesson  planning 
should  contemplate  the  selection  of  the  proper  instruc- 
tional aids  before  and  during  the  lesson  experience. 
There  are  some  learning  experiences  which  can  best 
be  vitalized  through  books,  others  through  the  motion 
picture,  still  others  through  models  or  dioramas  or 
radio  programs  or  field  trips.  The  teacher  must  think 
the  problem  through  before  deciding  which  of  these 
learning  tools  should  be  brought  into  the  classroom  and 
used  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  child.  An 
integrated  instructional  aids  center  would  simplify  her 
task  by  offering  suggestions,  assembling  supplies,  de- 
livering them  to  the  class,  and  assisting  the  teacher  in 
using  them. 

Integration  of  the  Curriculum 

And  finally,  there  must  be  an  integration  in  the  cur- 
riculum itself.  Very  happily  we  have  come  to  see  the 
curriculum  with  its  variety  of  subject  matter  in  a  new 
and  better  light.  We  still  have  arithmetic  and  language 
and  geography  and  history  and  science  and  music  and 
art  and  civics  and  health,  but  they  no  longer  exist  of 
and   by    themselves.      Where    integration    has    become 
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the  coiiinion  practice,  they  are  woven  together  into  a 
curriculum  unit  which  is  more  an  experience  of  living 
and  doing,  than  it  is  one  of  memorizing  and  reciting. 
Into  such  an  experience,  instructional  materials  enter 
not  for  their  own  sakes  hut  only  as  they  fit  into  the  life 
of  the  classroom. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  helping  teachers  to  look  upon 
education  as  unified  experience  and  instructional  ma- 
terials as  means  rather  than  ends,  that  we  planned  a 
department  of  instructional  aids  in  the  Portland  Public 
Schools.  This  department  includes  in  its  general  re- 
sjxjnsibility  such  things  as  textbooks,  supplementary 
books,  reference  books,  library  books,  maps  and  globes, 
flat  pictures,  slides  and  films,  exhibits,  community  re- 
sources, and  radio  programs  as  well  as  the  general  list 
of  instructional  supplies  which  are  customarily  found  in 
school  storerooms.  It  is  possible  through  such  a  center 
to  present  to  schools  and  to  teachers  a  unified  approach 
I  to  the  whole  problem  of  instructional  materials.  It  is 
[possible  to  economize  on  delivery  service  and  make  it 
more  efficient.  It  is  possible  to  economize  on  teacher 
time  because  principals  and  teachers  needing  advice 
or  materials  find  them  through  one  headquarters. 
Publicity,  in-service  training,  purchasing,  and  distri- 
bution come  under  one  management.  In  time,  I  hope, 
this  integrated  center  will  find  such  a  degree  of  coop- 
eration between  the  schools  and  itself  that  its  staff  will 
be  welcomed  in  every  classroom,  not  as  strangers  or 
as  overseers,  but  as  friends  and  heljiers  in  a  common 
task — that  of  making  education  more  elifective. 
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Oklahoma  A-V  Appropriation 

The  twenty-first  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $125,000  for  the  development  of  a  state- 
wide audio-visual  program.  Earl  Cross  is  State  Co- 
ordinator of  the  new  Division  of  Audio- Visual  Educa- 
tion. 

Of  this  amount  $40,000  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  motion  picture  films  for  deposit  at  the  State 
University  at  Norman  and  seven  regional  libraries. 
The  films  will  be  assigned  by  the  University  to  the 
regional  college  depositories. 

A  total  of  $68,000  will  he  set  aside  to  match  funds 
with  district  school  systems  or  such  schools  as  desire 
to  establish  their  own  local  film  libraries. 

Film  Advisory  Service  for  Public  Libraries 

The  American  Library  Association  has  an 
nounced  that  Mrs.  Patricia  Blair,  working  under  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
is  now  adviser  on  "Film  Service  Through  Libra- 
lies"  with  headquarters  at  the  Association  offices, 
50  East  Huron  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Blair  will  advise  libraries  on  problems  of 
establishing  film  collections,  the  training  of  film 
librarians,  building  requirements,  and  film  selec- 
tion. Much  of  her  time  will  be  devoted  to  field 
work  in  v/hich  she  will  work  directly  with  the  li- 
brary entering  this  field.  Her  office  will  be  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  on  films  for  such  libraries. 
At  present,  between  75  and  100  libraries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  loan  informational  films 
to  service  clubs,  women's  groups,  discussion 
forums,  and  adult  classes.  Many  other  libraries 
have  expressed  interest  in  adding  films  to  their 
collections  as   a   part   of  their  community   service. 

Mrs.  Blair  is  especially  suited  to  this  work, 
having  been  former  Director  of  the  Film  Bureau, 
Cleveland  Public  Library  and  a  board  member  of 
the  Educational  Film  Librarv  Association  of  Amer- 
ica   (EFLA). 

Art  and  Photographic  Contest  for  Students 

The  Conde  Nast  Publications — \'ogue.  House  & 
Garden,  and  Glamour — announce  their  annual  art 
and  photography  contests  for  students  in  high 
schools,  colleges,  or  specialized  schools  who  are  not 
working  full-time.  The  contests  are  designed  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  express  their  art 
and  photographic  talents.  Each  contestant  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  answers  to  art  or  photo- 
graphic questions  which  will  be  sent  him  on  receipt 
of  an  enrollment  blank.  The  deadline  for  enroll- 
ment is  October  1,  1947.  Awards  include  either 
a  year's  job  in  the  Art  department  of  one  of  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications  or  money  for  further  art 
training.  For  an  enrollment  blank,  write:  Contest 
Editor.  The  Conde  Nast  Publications,  420  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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National  Audio-Visual  Education  Week 

Xational  Au(lio-\'isual  Education  Week  will  be 
inaugurated  during  the  last  week  of  October  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Teachers  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
it  has  been  announced  by  Dr.  John  E.  Dugan,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Department. 

Audio-Visual  Awards  Endorsed 
By  ANFA,  NAVED.  FCA 

The  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Allied  Xon-Theat- 
rical  Film  Association,  at  their  regular  June  meet- 
ing, in  Xew  York  City,  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  program  of  Special  Merit  Awards  for  schools 
excelling  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  and 
methods.  This  project,  announced  by  Dr.  John  E. 
Dugan,  president  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation's Department  of  Secondary  Teachers,  is 
being  admini.'tered  by  Dr.  William  Lewin,  of  M'^ee- 
quahic  High  School,  Newark.  N.  J.,  from  whom 
participation  forms  can  be  obtained. 

William  F.  Kruse,  ANF.^  president,  stated  that 
Dr.  Lewin's  program  deserves  the  support  of  every 
member  of  ANFA  and  of  the  non-theatrical  film 
industry  generally,  because  of  completeness  and 
breadth  of  vision.  "It  combines  some  of  the  best 
teatures  of  programs  worked  out  in  the  past  and  is 
of  special  interest  to  our  industry,"  he  said,  '"be- 
cause it  correlates  the  usual  primary  factors  of 
classroom  utilization,  selection  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, pilot  schools,  research,  and  teacher  train- 
ing with  such  phases  as  the  stimulation  of  reading 
by  photoplay  study,  the  development  of  community 
children's  programs,  encouragement  of  critical  ap- 
preciation of  theatrical  as  well  as  documentary 
films,  and  support  of  freedom  of  the  screen  from 
censorship." 

The  National  Association  of  Visual  Education 
Dealers,  headed  by  Olson  Anderson,  has  also  heart- 
ily endorsed  the  project.  The  Film  Council  of 
America,  through  its  president,  C.  R.  Reagan,  has 
offered  enthusiastic  cooperation. 

The  Awards 

At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1947-48.  the 
Department  of  Secondary  Teachers  will  present 
audio-visual  awards  to  schools  and  colleges  doing 
outstanding  work  in  audio-visual  education.  "Pilot" 
schools  in  a  series  of  states  from  coast  to  coast  are 
being  selected  to  compete  for  the  awards.  To  cpial- 
ify,  schools  and  colleges  must  have  a  majority  of 
teachers  at  all  levels  making  curricular  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  of  various  types.  After  the 
awards  are  made,  winning  schools  will  serve  as 
demonstration  centers  for  the  advancement  of 
audio-visual  methods  in  teaching.  Schools  desiring 
to  participate  should  write  for  application  forms, 
addressing  Dr.  William  Lewin,  \\>ecpiahic  High 
School,  Newark  8,  New  Jersey. 


COLOR  FILMS 

*  Chinese  Shadow  Play 

*  Smile  with  the  Children  of  China 

*  Five  Films  on  Chinese  Painting 
Write  for  Catalog  — 

CHINA  FILM  ENTERPRISES  of  America,  Inc. 

35  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


New...  1000  Watt  Pro jectoi 


^^^^^ 

Showing  adaptations  of 
All-Purpose  Model  from 
basic  GoldE  units  which 
may  be  purchased  Indi- 
vidually. 


Doiisu 

GoldE  ALL-PURPOSE  now  brings  you 
unmatched  versatility  in  high  efficiency, 
long  range  projection  of  color  and  black 
and  white  slides  plus  film-strip.  More 
light  per  watt  .  .  .  yet  cooler!  Attractively 
priced.    Immediate    delivery. 

Write  Jor  Bulletiti  No.  473 


r 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 


1220-C  W.  Madison  StTl 
Chicaqo  7.  U.  S.   A.      | 
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Educational  Screen 


i 

The   22   Year  Old  Name  of 

RAY-BELL  FILMS,  INC 

was  changed  on  July  1,  1947  to 

FILM     INDUSTRIES,    INC. 

The  same  technical  staff  —  writers  and  directors,  camera- 
men,   sound   engineers,   artists,   animators,   laboratory   staff 
—  remain  ready  to  serve  as  in  the  past.     We're  proud  of 
our  staff  of  72  employees.     Those  who  have  been  with  us 
more  than  5  years  are: 

Howard  W.  Cress         2  2  yrs.        Charles  T.  Kennedy   11  yrs. 
A.  M.  Griswold             22  yrs.       Charles   A.   Nyquist    U  yrs. 
C.  A.  J.  Abbott             21  yrs.        Brooks    Henderson       11  yrs. 
Herbert  C.  Oslund      19  yrs.        F.    Verner    Dahl            10  yrs. 
John  W.  Pavel               19  yrs.        Bernard  H.  Schleiter  10  yrs. 
Melvin    K.    Schleiter    14  yrs.       William  H.   Ringold      9  yrs. 
M.   L.   Allen                    12  yrs.        L.   H.   Gustafson             5  yrs. 
Leonard  M.  Eichten     12  yrs.        Lloyd    G.   Law                 5  yrs. 
Melvin   J.   Fortmann    12  yrs.        E.    R.    Peters                    5  yrs. 
Lawrence  J.  Fuehrer  12  yrs.        Hazel  B.  Wilson             5  yrs. 
Ellsworth  H.Polsfuss   12  yrs. 

"C"  ACH  year  many  of  our  Business  Motion  Pic- 
-*-'    tures    are    documentary    or    educational    in 
content.     These  films  are  distributed  to  schools, 
colleges,  and  civic  organizations.    Write  for  list, 
and    if    you    qualify    as    an    outlet    our    ^Ims 
•will  be  booked  free.     Address  inquiries  to  Miss 
Griswold. 

Producers  of   .    .   . 

MOTION  PICTURES  •  SLIDE  F'LMS  •  SCREEN  ADVERTISING 

FILM    INDUSTRIES,    INC. 

2269  FORD  PARKWAY              ST.  PAUL  1.  MINNESOTA 

Second  Ten  General  Interest  Films — USDA 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Fihn  Council  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  selected 
a  second  group  of  ten  general  interest  films  from 
USDA  titles.  The  selection  of  20  films  was  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  distribution  of  USDA  motion  pictures 
that  can  be  taken  up  by  libraries  generally.  For  de- 
tails, see  "New  Distribution  Policy  for  USDA  Films," 
the  April  Screen,  page  229. 

These  films  are :  Canning  the  Victory  Crop  ( 2  reels, 
color),  The  Cicada  (2  reels).  For  Health  and  Happi- 
ness (1  reel,  color).  Harvests  jor  Toinorrozv  (3  reels), 
Heritage  We  Guard  (3  reels),  Lifesaving  (2  reels), 
Men  Who  Grow  Cotton  (2  reels,  color).  Poultry — A 
Bil'ion  Dollar  Industry  (3  reels).  Realm  of  the  Honey- 
bee (5  reels,  silent),  and  Sugarcane  (2  reels). 
Annual  Film  Festival  at  Cannes — Sept.  1 2  to  25 

The  Film  Festival  at  Cannes.  France  will  take 
a  slightly  different  form  this  year,  judging  being 
done  by  the  public  itself  instead  of  by  jury.  Films 
will  be  divided  into  categories:  (1)  psychological 
and  love;  (2)  adventure  and  detective;  (3)  social; 
(4)  historical;  (5)  musical  comedies;  (6)  animated 
drawings ;  (7)  short  subjects.  The  producers  of  the 
various  countries  entering  the  Festival  will  select 
Iheir   films    for   entry. 

A  special  theater  has  been  constructed  for  the 
Festival  at  Cannes — the  "Palais  des  Festivals," 
which  includes  an  auditorium  for  1,800  spectators. 
Tourists  as  well  as  the  profession   are   invited. 


Si.x  international  con\entions  will  meet  at 
Cannes  during  the  course  of  the  Festival.  The 
International  Congress  of  Cine  Clubs  with  mem- 
bers from  15  countries  will  show  their  films.  An 
exhibit  of  "Fifty  Years  of  the  French  Cinema" 
will  also  be  held.  The  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Film  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jean  Painleve.  An  International  Day  of 
Films  for  Youth  will  be  held.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
Internationa!  Committee  on  the  Cinema  for  the 
Youth  may  be  organized.  The  International  Federa- 
tion of  Newsreel  Photographers  will  hold  their  first 
convention  as  planned  at  the  Festival  of  Brussels, 
and  an  International  Convention  of  Publicity  Men 
will  also  meet  at  Cannes. 


16  mm  SOUND  FILMS 

EDUCATIONAL 

^^"aTR^ro.  TIME    LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 

COMEDIES  {Dept  of  Lawrence  Camera  Shop) 
Write    for   free    copy 

New  2nd   Edition  '^'   No.    Broadway 

1947  Catalog  WICHITA    2,    KANS. 


(|UICK    PROFITS! 


We  have  ready  for  immediate  delivery  nationally  known  16mm 
Sound  Projectors,  at  a  V3ry  attractive  price  in  combination  with 
free    film    offer. 

Write    today   for   full    particulars   regarding   this   outstanding    deal. 

SAMUEL   SOLOMON.    Sale.s    Manager 

2407   Garrison   Boulevord  Baltimore    16.    Md. 
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Are  You  Prepared  For  .  .  .  September  14-20 

IJNIl  lill)  NATIONS  MUllK? 

If  so,  you  have  in  your  Film  Library  these  Hlms  on 

INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 

Boundary  Lines  —  Poland 
Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Italy   Rebuilds Artisans  of  Florence 

Bread  and  Wine  —  and  other  subjects 

If  you  do  not  have  these  films  .  .  .  there  is  still  time  if  you  order  TODAY. 

International  Film  Foundation 


1600  Broadway 


JULIEN   BRYAN,   Executive   Director 


NEW  YORK   19.  N.  Y. 


Stephen  Corey,  New  President, 
DAVI  Holds  Summer  Meet 

{Coiilinucd  friim  pafic  371) 

Two  Major  Sessions 

One  of  tiie  two  major  sessions  was  designed  t(j 
provide  information  and  truidance  to  teachers,  and 
the  other  was  planned  to  be  of  special  assistance 
to  school  administrators.  The  discussion  in  these 
two  sessions  was  based  ijrimarily  upon  questions 
raised  bv  the  audience.  Approximately  100  persons 
attended   the   Conference.    Special   communications 

On  Sunday  Evening.  July  6.  a  group  of  26  motion 
pictures  of  special  interest  to  teachers  because  of 
their  appropriateness  for  NEA,  PTA,  and  local 
education  association  meetings  was  available  from 
which  to  make  selections  for  presentation.  James 
R.  Brewster  was  in  charge  of  the  screenings. 

At  a  Business  Meeting  held  Monday  morning, 
fuly   7.   the   following   topics    were   considered : 

(1)  Procedure  for  most  expeditious  change  from 
the  zonal  system  to  more  localized  divisions. 

Most  of  the  discussion  centered  around  the  pro- 
posal that  the  basic  divisional  organization  of 
DA\T  should  be  that  of  the  audio-visual  sections 
of  state  education  associations. 

(2)  Advisability  of  holding  a  national  conference 
on  architectural  provisions  for  audio-visual  pro- 
grams. 

The  main  .-uggestions  were  that  such  a  confer- 
ence be  held  at  the  earliest  ])racticable  tinic.  that  it 


be  ])receeded  by  a  thorough  review  of  all-  avaihible 
information  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  include  ])lans 
tor  adapting  existing  buildings.  A  motion  was  car- 
ried to  the  effect  that  the  study  be  made  by  D.AVI 
at  the  request  of  some  organization  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators. 
;ind  that  it  include  recommendations  on  both  mini- 
mum   and    desirable    standards. 

(3)  Use  of  existing  publication  channels  and 
development  of  any  additional  special  publications. 

It  was  recommended  that  DA\T  begin  to  publish 
a  series  of  yearbooks,  and  opinions  were  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  content  of  such  publications. 

(4)  Preliminary  planning  for  the  Atlantic  City 
Conference  to  be  held  next  February. 

It  was  urged  that  the  secretary  follow  through 
on  his  proposal  that  one  or  more  joint  discussion 
meetings  be  held  with  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  It  was  further  suggesied 
that  the  Conference  be  of  the  workshop  type  and 
that  it  include  extensive  use  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials. 

(Concluded  on  f'tuic  4()i() 


351IIM.         SCIEIVCE         SLIDE         FILMS 

MADE    BY    TEACHERS    FOR    TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL    SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive  Literature  Sent  on  Request 

VISUAL      SCIEWES.         tm  Suffern,  New  York 
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Educational  Screen 


On  Monday.  July  7,  10:30  a.m..  a  Discussion 
Meeting  was  held  on  the  topic,  "Audio-Visual 
Problems  of  the  Classroom  Teacher:  Selection, 
Utilization,  and  Evaluation  of  Audiovisual  Ma- 
terials." Chairman  was  Henry  E.  Childs,  .Super- 
visor, Visual  Education,  Providence,  Public 
.Schools,  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  was  aided  by  the 
following  consultants :  Wilbert  Emmert,  Director, 
Film  Library,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. ; 
Evelyn  Hoke,  Director,  Bureau  of  Teaching  Ma- 
terials, Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  In- 
diana; George  E.  Mills,  Western  Michigan  College 
of  Education,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Grace  F.  Ramsey, 
Curator  of  School  Relations,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  David  E. 
Strom,  Text-Film  Department.  McGraw-Hill  Book. 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  V.  L.  Tatlock,  Director  of 
Extension,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana ;  Thurman  White.  Director,  Audio- 
Visual  Education  Department,  University  of  Okla- 
homa,   Norman,    Oklahoma. 

Major  Areas 

Following  introductory  remarks  by  Carolyn 
Guss,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference 
Committee,  Mr.  Childs  presided  over  the  meeting. 

Some  of  the  major  areas  of  discussion  included : 
the  necessity  for  alloting  sufficient  time  to  audio- 
visual coordinators  to  accomplish  their  work  ade- 
quately; the  need  for  developing  a  broad  view  of 
the  audio-visual  field  so  as  to  include  consideration 
of  non-projected  as  well  as  projected  materials ; 
the  need  for  enlisting  the  active  cooperation  of 
teachers  in  selecting  audio-visual  materials ;  what 
constitutes  adequate  personnel  and  physical  facil- 
ities for  the  audio-visual  program;  the  desirability 
of  the  teacher  having  constant  access  to  the  more 
basic  audio-visual  materials ;  the  use  of  educational 
resources  available  in  the  classroom,  school  build- 
ing, home,  and  museum  ;  the  desirability  of  teach- 
ers becoming  acquainted  with  current  sources  of 
information  such  as  Educational  Screen;  sources  of 
equipment  and  materials  for  teaching  reading; 
the  need  for  closer  cooperation  between  producers 
and  users  of  audio-visual  materials ;  the  inclusion 
of  pupil  preparation  and  motivation  in  films ;  the 
relative  merits  of  the  concepts  of  "visual  commu- 
nication"  and   "audio-visual   education." 

Following  a  luncheon,  two  talks  were  heard : 
"The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Audio-Visual 
Program"  by  L.  C.  Larson,  Director,  Audio-Visual 
Center,  Indiana  University.  Bloomington,  Indiana; 
and  "Educational  Radio  and  its  Development  in 
Post-War  Germany"  by  I.  Keith  T}ler,  Director, 
Educational  Radio,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The  Pupil  in  World  Society 

Mr.  Larson  stressed  the  need  for  using  instruc- 
tional materials  as  a  means  of  developing  the  pupil 
along  lines  which  are  most  advantageous  to  both 
the  pupil  and  society,  the  need  for  relating  learning 
to  experience,  the  necessity  for  using  audio-visual 
materials  to  provide  real  and  functional  learning, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  1)udget  appropri- 


ation and  the  degree  of  excellence  a  particular 
school  or  community  wishes  to  attain.  Mr.  Larson 
drew  several  interesting  analogies  between  the  in- 
adequacy of  current  audio-visual  programs  and 
some  of  the  more  adequate,  commonly  accepted 
conditions  in  everj'day  life. 

Radio  Pre-educating  Germany 
Mr.  Tyler's  talk  was  based  largely  upon  his  ex- 
perience in  Germany  as  an  advisor  to  the  Army 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  educational 
radio.  After  a  description  of  the  general  conditions 
in  post-war  Germany,  he  stressed  the  contribution 
which  radio  can  make  in  re-educating  the  people 
and  in  establishing  the  goals  of  peace  and  demo- 
cracy in  a  devastated  country  demoralized  by  war. 
He  stated  that  in  Germany  radio  is  considered 
authoritative ;  that  there  is  an  average  of  one  radio 
receiver  to  each  house ;  that  radio  listening  is  al- 
ready a  common  practice  there ;  and  that  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  teachers  and  instructional  ma- 
terials, plus  the  responsibility  of  educating  an  in- 
creasing school  population  in  the  American  zone, 
places  a  great  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  radio.  He 
further  stated  that  provisions  are  being  made  for 
German  radio  personnel  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  training,  and  that  a  great  need  exists 
in  Germany  for  equi])ment  and  resource  materials 
for  educational  radio  programs.  He  expressed  the  ho])e 
that  the  Americans  will  remain  in  Germany  long 
enough  to  educate  a  new  generation. 

"Audio-Visual  Problems  of  the  School  Adminis- 
irator"  was  the  discussional  topic  for  Monday 
afternoon.  The  chairman  was  Walter  S.  Bell,  Di- 
rector, Audio-Visual  Education.  Atlanta  Public 
Schools,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Following  introductory  remarks  by  Dorothy  D. 
Anthony,  Co-chairman  of  thje  Cincinnati  Confer- 
ence Committee,  Mr.  Bell  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing. The  main  topics  discussed  were :  How  to 
stimulate  more  interest  in  audio-visual  instruction 
on  the  part  of  school  administrators  and  teachers 
(this  subject  was  role-played  by  Mr.  Boerlin  as  a 
superintendent  and  Miss  Lyman  as  a  teacher)  ; 
the  minimum  cost  of  an  adequate  audio-visual 
program ;  the  advisability  of  submitting  to  the 
superintendent  detailed  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  the  audio-visual  program ;  sources  of  audio- 
\  isual  materials ;  the  necessity  for  close  cooperation 
between  the  audio-visual  director  and  the  teachers ; 
the  need  for  much  more  extensive  use  of  audio- 
\  isual  materials  at  the  teacher  training  level;  the 
desirability  of  a  comprehensive  master-film  library 
in  each  state,  with  smaller  libraries  in  colleges  and 
school  systems  throughout  the  state;  the  special 
need  for  assisting  and  encouraging  new  and  young 
teachers  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials :  the 
difficulty  of  scheduling  films  on  short  notice  for 
immediate  use;  methods  of  increasing  film  life 
through  i)roper  handling  and  storage ;  the  urgency 
of  making  available  existing  information  and,  in 
addition,  preparing  an  architect's  manual  to  pro- 
vide guidance  in  ]:)lanning  new  school  buildings  to 
accommodate  the  audio-visual  program. 
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NAVED  Convention  Introduced  New  Products 
And  Discussed  Dealer  Problems 

Olson  Anderson  Elected  President 

During  Chicago's  hottest  weatlicr  in  liah'  a  century,  lil9  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers  held  their  most  successful  convention  in  the 
organization's  history.  Approximately  100  visual  education  dealers,  producers,  and 
manufacturers   exhibited   their   latest   products   to   the   field. 

More  than  1,000  conventioners  listened  to  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Chancellor,  the 
University  of  Qiicagu ;  Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley,  President,  Parade  Publication; 
and  to  Floyde  E.  Brooker,  Chief,  Visual  Education  Section,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  keynote  speakers. 


Predicting  that  "the  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  educational  films  might  do 
more  than  any  other  single  thing  to 
unite  the  world  and  save  us  from  de- 
struction," Chancellor  Hutchins  called 
upon  NAVED  members  to  recognize 
their  grave  responsibilities  and  their  mis- 
sion, which  he  said  transcends  that  of 
any   ordinary   business. 

Hutchins  warned  that  "the  simulta- 
neous explosion  of  two  of  the  atomic 
bombs  which  can  now  be  manufactured 
could  make  the  United  States  uninhabit- 
able." 

The  task  of  our  generation,  he  de- 
clared, is  to  establish  peace.  "It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  urgency  of 
that    task.     We    know    that    some    other 


country  will  have  the  atomic  bomb 
within  five  years." 

Calling  the  film  the  "most  econmical, 
as  well  as  the  most  dramatic  method 
of  coiumunicating  the  leading  facts  and 
ideas  in  many  fields,"  the  University  of 
Chicago  chancellor  said  films  have  a 
force,  impact  and  power  which  no  other 
medium  can  conmiaiid.  "The  production 
and  distribution  of  films  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  is  the  great  new  field 
that  is  now  opening  up." 

Hutchins'  analysis  of  the  power  of 
films  had  been  emphasized  the  day  be- 
fore by  Motley  who  spoke  on  "Picture 
Power." 

"Audio-Visual  education  is  a  force 
that    can    be    more    powerful    than    the 


ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER,  Editor 


atomic  bomb  or  any  super-duper  atomic 
bomb  that  will  be  developed  in  the  next 
100  years,"  he  stated,  urging  his  audience 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  their  me- 
dium. "Ill  the  field  of  education,  prog- 
ress in  the  years  ahead  will  depend  upon 
you  people  i)ersuading  everyone  of  the 
real  power  in  pictures." 

Brooker  said  that  education  by  films 
if"  imperative  if  we  are  not  to  sink  into 
a  new  dark  age.  "We  must  remember," 
he  said,  "that  we  are  never  more  than 
one  generation  from  darkness.  If  we 
do  not  educate  the  younger  generation 
in  all  the  knowledge  mankind  has 
amassed  up  to  today,  we  will  fall  back 
on  the  march  of  civilization.  We  cannot 
aflford  to  do  that.  There  is  so  much 
knowledge  that  must  be  learned  today 
that  films,  which  are  quicker  and  better, 
must  be  utilized." 

Greatest  innovation  at  the  convention 
was  the  employment  of  three  preview 
theaters  in  the  hotel,  at  which  the  indus- 
try screened  nearly  300  of  its  latest  in- 
formational films.  Most  exciting  feature 
of  the  convention  was  the  Trade  Show 
with  100  booths  where  the  product  of 
the  field  was  displayed.  Several  new 
projectors    were    displayed:    the    Empire 


NAVED   members  assembled  to  hear  the  feature  convention  speakers:  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  University  of  Chicago;  Arthur 
H.  Motley,  Parade  Publication;  and  Floyde  E.  Brooker,   Visual  Education   Section,   U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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Sound  King  projector  weighing  38 
pounds;  tlie  Kolograph  projector  fea- 
turing an  intermittent  sprocket  in  place 
of  tfie  usual  claw  mechanism  for  moving 
film;  and  the  RCA  Model  400  projector, 
weighing  39  pounds.  New  magnetic  re- 
corders of  both  the  wire  and  paper  tape 
types,  manufactured  by  Webster-Chi- 
cago, WiRecorder  Corporation,  and  the 
Brush  Development  Company,  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

Angle  Products  displayed  the  new 
Messner  Phonoscope  which  employs  a 
beam  of  light  to  synchronize  a  musical 
(or  verbal)  score  with  a  phonograph 
record.  Rerndt-Bach  Inc.  displayed  for 
the  first  time  a  new  Auricon  single- 
system,  sound-on-film  camera.  Other 
items  introduced  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time  included  splicers,  carrying 
cases,  record  players,  and  other  items. 

Twelve  discussion  groups  met  to  con- 
sider the  problems  with  which  the  visual 
education  dealer  is  faced.  The  dealers 
agreed  unanimously  not  to  release  prod- 
ucts for  television,  this  being  a  matter 
strictly  for  the  film  producers  to  handle. 
One  panel  recommended  that  a  film  to 
sell  audio-visual  education  be  produced. 
A  panel  discussing  problems  of  film 
distribution  recommended  that  films  be 
sent  via  parcel  post,  special  delivery,  and 
asked  that  NAVED  investigate  forms 
for  uniform  booking  procedures.  Sug- 
gestions for  the  establishment  of  a  clear- 
ing house  for  credit  and  reference  in- 
formation were  put  forward.  The  need 
for  personnel  training  was  strongly  em- 
phasized both  in  the  church  panels  and 
in    the    industrial    jianels.     Dealer    sales- 


OLOR 


WITH    YOUR    CAMERA 

Take  color  pictures  with  your 
present  camera.  Essenkay  adop- 
ter  kit   consists   of   mask   ond 
film  spool  extensions  for  using 
Bantam   (>2S)   color  film.  Easy 
to    install    ond    remove.    Enjoy 
the  extra  fun  of  color. 
To     Fil-    These     Cameras 
Argoflex  -  Rolleiflex  -  Rollei- 
cord  -  Super  Ikonta  B  and  BX- 
Ikoflex  -  Korelle  Reflex  -  Ciro- 
flex  -  Wirgin  Reflex -Super 
Sport    Dolly    -    Speedex    - 
Kodak  Duo  620  Exocta  and 
other    120    and    £20    size 
cameras. 
NOW    $^75    SEE    YOUR 


New  NAVED 
officers.  Front,  1. 
to  r.:  Douglas 
Hammett,  New 
England;  Hazel 
Calhoun,  second 
V.  P.;  Olson  An- 
derson, president ; 
and  Ernie  Ryan, 
Plains  States. 
Back,  1.  to  r.:  E. 
E.  Carter,  South- 
eastern; Merri- 
man  Holtz,  first 
V.  P.;  and  How- 
ard  Smith,   West- 


men  must  know  the  customer's  needs 
before  calling  on  him.  A  recommenda- 
tion that  NAVED  issue  a  manual  of 
procedures  for  the  holding  of  competi- 
live   demonstrations    was    put   forward. 

Many  dealers  objected  to  the  selling  of 
equipment  under  the  competitive  dem- 
onstration method  which  has  become  a 
relatively  common  request  of  church 
and  scliool  purchasing  committees.  The 
dealers  were  especially  anxious  that 
the  NAVED  bluebook  of  trade-in  allow- 
ances for  used  equipment  be  issued  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  significant  recommendation  made 
by  the  Education  Committee  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Training 
Institute  for  dealer  employees.  Nortli- 
western  University  has  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  holding  a  one-week  training 
institute  on  the  week  preceding  the  an^ 
nual  convention.  Under  this  plan,  sales- 
men and  members  would  receive  train- 
ing in  practical  matters  of  audio-visual 
education  with  possibly  some  educational 
theory  and  some  emphasis^  on  specialized 
applications  in  schools,  churches,  and 
industry. 

NAVED  Elects  Officers 

Olson  Anderson  of  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan, was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Visual 
PJducation  Dealers  as  NAVED  con- 
cluded the  biggest  convention  in  the 
organization's    history. 

Anderson,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
audio-visual  education  for  the  last  17 
years,  succeeds  Bernard  A.  Cousino  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  as  chief  executive  of  the 
association. 

At  the  same  time  NAVED  members 
elected  Merriman  H.  Holtz  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  as  first  vice-president,  and 
Hazel  Calhoun  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  as 
second  vice-president.  Both  are  visual 
education  dealers  in  their  own  cities, 
while  Miss  Calhoun  is  outgoing  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  organization,  and 
Holtz  has  been  a  regional  director  of 
the  association. 

Mrs.  Roa  Kraft  Birch  of  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  was  named  secretary-treas- 
urer for  1947-48,  while  directors  at 
large  selected  are:  M.  L.  Stoeppelwtrth 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  E.  H. 
Stevens    of    .Atlanta,    Georgia. 

All  the  above  officers  will  serve  for 
one    year.     At    the    same    session     four 


zone  directors  were  named  for  terms  of 
three  years  each.  They  are :  Ernie  Ryan 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  the  Plains 
States ;  E.  E.  Carter  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  Eastern  States ;  D.  K.  Ham- 
mett of  Portland,  Maine,  New  England 
States ;  Howard  K.  Smith  of  Los  An- 
geles, California,  Western  States. 
NAVED  members  voted  to  hold  their 
1948  convention  during  the  last  week 
of  June  next  year. 


Monson,  1 6mm.  Pioneer, 
Retires 

The  retirement  from  active  duties  of 
Axel  Monson,  for  over  32  years  head  of 
the  Ampro  Corporation  of  Chicago 
and  its  antecedent  company,  has  just 
been  announced. 

As  one  of  the  early  manufacturers 
in  the  field,  Mr.  Monson  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  development  and 
production  of  the  modern  16mm  silent 
and  sound-on-film  projectors  and  8mm 
silent  projectors.  He  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  motion  picture  industry 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  building  of  improved 
non-theatrical     projection. 


A.  J.  Palmer 

Mr.  Monson  will  be  succeeded  as 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Ampro  Corporation  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Palm- 
er, former  Vice-President  of  the  General 
Precision  Equipment  Corporation.  Am- 
pro's  parent  company.  Mr.  Monson  will 
retain  his  connections  with  Ampro  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  upon  his 
return  from  a  trip  to  Europe  will  act 
in   a  consultant   capacity. 

Keeping  Post-ed 

Post  Pictures  Corporation  has  an- 
nounced the  association  of  Milton  Salz- 
burg and  Harold  Baumstone  with  its 
organization,  effective  August  1,  1947. 
Under  the  new  set-up.  Post  acquires 
the  exclusive  distribution  rights  to  all 
of  Academic  Film's  products,  consisting 
of  its  features  and  short  subjects.  Milton 
Salzburg  and    Harold   Baumstone,   lieads 
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of  Academic,  become  sales  executives 
of  Post  Pictures,  which  will  operate 
from  its  new  offices  at  115  West  4Sth 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  new  offices 
provide  for  larger  quarters  for  the  ex- 
panded operation  and  house  the  execu- 
tive offices,  screening  room,  shipping, 
and  stock  rooms.  This  association  brings 
together  three  individuals  who  have  long 
been  engaged  in  the  16mm  industry  and 
have  become  recognized  leaders  in  the 
f^eld. 

NATCO  Promotes  Yanlcie 

Natco.  Inc.,  Chicago,  announces  the 
promotion  of  Russell  H.  Yankie,  South- 
ern district  sales  manager,  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  Natco  Educational 
Director  for  its  motion  picture  projec- 
tion equipment.  With  Mr.  Yankie  in 
this  new  post,  Natco  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  render  increasing  jjcrsonal  as- 
sistance   to    the    ever    growing    number 


Russell  H.  Yankie 

of  educational  dealers  who  handle  Natco 
equipment  throughout  the  country.  In 
addition  to  his  new  duties,  Mr.  Yankie 
will  continue  as  Southern  district  sales 
manager    for    Natco. 

United  World  Appoints 

James  M.  l-"raney.  President  of  United 
World  Films,  Inc..  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Erwin  H.  Fizzes  to  the 
Managersliip  of  its  Non-theatrical  En- 
tertainment Film  Division.  Mr.  Ezzes, 
who  since  the  formation  of  the  company 
has  been  in  charge  of  Branch  Opera- 
tions, will  visit  leading  •  16mni  film 
dealers  and  libraries,  and  will  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  United  World 
field  representatives. 

Visual  Education 
Inc.,  Adds  Cook 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
C.  C.  Cook  as  Manager  of  the  Dallas 
Office  of  Visual  Education  Inc.,  has 
been  by  C-  R.  Reagen.  President  of  the 
company. 

Cook  was  formerly  c(jnnectcd  with 
the  University  of  Texas  in  the  Universi- 


ty Centennial  Exposition,  Texas  Me- 
morial Museum,  Texas  Student  Publi- 
cations, Inc.,  and  the  Public  Relations 
OlTice. 

General  Films  Sales  Meet 

General  l''ilms  Limited  recently  com- 
pleted their  annual  Sales  Convention 
with  the  Eastern  section  being  held  at 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  the  Western  sec- 
tion at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  attended 
by  the  complete  sales  staff  of  all  offices. 

Stressing  the  growing  importance  of 
the  Church  and  School  field  was  the 
presence  of  several  outstanding  execu- 
tives associated  with  the  production, 
distribution  and  equipment  sales.  Rep- 
resenting Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 
Incorporated  were  Mr.  C.  S.  Hansen. 
Treasurer  and  Controller;  Mr.  Theo 
Lacey,  General  Credit  Manager;  and 
Mr.  Dennis  Williams.  Director  of  Dis- 
tribution. From  Jam  Handy  Organi- 
zation. Detroit  came  Keith  Ledyard. 
and  appearing  for  the  Charles  Beseler 
Company  was  Mr.  Herb  Myers.  Newly- 
elected  President  Sam  Rose  spoke  on 
bciialf  of  the  Victor  Animatograph  Cor- 
jjoration.  Davenport.  Iowa.  During  the 
I)ortion  of  the  convention  dealing  with 
the  Church  and  School  field,  discussion 
was  led  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Ritchie  of  Gener- 
al   Films    Educalional    Department. 

Da-Lite  Brightens  the 
Price  Picture 

Cliester  C.  Cooley,  president  of  the 
Da-Lite  Screen  Company.  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced that  prices  on  most  models  and 
screens  for  the  duration  of  1947  will  re- 
main equal  to  or  below  prices  charged 
ten  years  ago  for  similar  sizes  and 
models. 

Tripling  of  plant  area,  streamlining  of 
manufacturing  and  assembly  methods, 
and  an  expenditure  of  a  quarter-million 
dollars  in  post-war  tooling  and  new 
production  machinery  account  for  Da- 
Lite's  ability  to  hold  the  line  on  prices 
despite  sliarply  increased  labor  and  ma- 
terial costs,  according  to  Cooley. 

At  the  same  time,  completely  new 
models,  and  the  growing  interest  in 
home  movies  and  slide  projection  have 
helped  quadruple  consumer  demand.  O. 
N.  Wilton,  general  sales  manager,  says 
that  the  Da-Lite  price  policy  is  based 
on  anticipated  sales  volume  which  is  ex- 
pected to  set  an  all-time  record  this 
year. 

Various  sizes  of  the  New  Challenger, 
most  popular  Da-Lite  model  for  home 
movies  and  slides,  are  now  priced  from 
21  to  3i'A  percent  less  than  comparable 
sizes  of  this   model   in    19.'?7. 

Klein  Opens  Sales  Office 

.Max  K.  Klein,  nationally  known  in  tlie 
audio-visual  educational  field  has  re- 
cently opened  his  own  office  at  27  East 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago  3.  Illinois.  As 
manufacturers"  representative  of  a  quali- 
ty line  of  audio-visual  aids  equipment 
and  devices,  Mr.  Klein  will  represent 
products    through    dealers    and    distribu- 


tors not  only  covering  the  educational 
field  hut  also  industrial  and  business 
establishments. 

Ampro  Appoints  Three 

With  the  addition  of  three  new  repre- 
sentatives to  its  sales  staff,  Ampro  Cor- 
poration of  Chicago,  is  continuing  a  sales 
ex])ansion  program  designed  to  give 
dealers  more  intensive  assistance  in  de- 
veloping the  movie  projection  business 
in  their  territory.  Lou  H.  Walters  has 
been  appointed  Ampro's  sales  representa- 
tive for  the  South  Western  Division; 
George  I.  Schectman  is  now  sales  repre- 
sentative for  the  mid-western  division ; 
and  James  J.  Craven  is  .Ampro's  new 
sales  representative  for  the  central  di- 
vision. 

These  new  sales  representatives  re- 
cently completed  a  period  of  intensive 
training  at  the  Ampro  plant  to  especially 
acquaint  them  with  the  various  dealer 
and  territory  problems.  They  will  spend 
practically  all  of  their  time  in  the  field, 
and  so  will  be  available  for  direct  con- 
sultation with  dealers  to  help  them  with 
their  own  particular  selling  and  mer- 
chandising   problems. 

Focus  on  Reflection 

Mathew  J.  Betlcy.  RADIANT'S 
newly  appointed  Plant  Sujierintendent, 
covers  his  new  assignment  with  the  con- 
fidence that  stems  from  complete  know- 
ledge of  every  phase  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Betley  is  charged  with  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  production,  production  meth- 
ods, service  and  personnel.  Mr.  Betley 
has  served  more  than  thirteen  years  in 
similar  executive  capacity  with  manu- 
facturers   of    precision    built    products. 


George  Long 

With  th^  announcement  of  the  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Long  to  its  execu- 
tive staff  Radiant  Manufacturing  Corpo- 
ration extends  its  unusually  active  sale.-s 
structure  from  coast  to  coast.  Mr.  Long, 
who  will  cover  the  Mid-Western  area, 
has  come  a  long  way  in  the  photographic 
trade  with  a  background  that  includes 
years  of  experience  in  sales  promotion 
and  management,  motion  picture  writ- 
ing  and    production. 
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RCA  Ends  Long  "Weight" 
Introduces  New  Projector 


Weighing  39  pounds  (some  20  pounds  less  than  the  PG  201)  and  newly  styled  and 
engineered  throughout,  the  widely-heralded  new  RCA  "400"  projector  has  been  in- 
troduced in  conjunction  with  the  Sixteenth  Anniversary  of  16mm  Sound  celebrating 
RCA's  development  of  the  first  16mm  souiid-on-film  projector  in  1931.  The  separate 
speaker  weighs  27  pounds. 


A  material  reduction  in  the  overall 
size  of  the  new  projector  was  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  new  "L"  shaped 
amplifier  mounting.  Styled  with  a  strik- 
ing blue-green  hammertone  finish,  the 
unit  embodies  the  results  of  16  years  of 
RCA  research  in  the  16mm  field.  Two 
models  will  be  available,  one  providing 
both  sound  and  silent  speeds,  the  other, 
sound   speed   only. 

Among  the  new  operational  features 
of  the  projector  is  a  new  tilt-wheel 
which  permits  rapid  raising  and  lower- 
ing of  the  projector  by  fingertip  oper- 
ation of  a  small  dial,  "cushion -action" 
sprocket  shoes,  and  an  embossed  guide 
line  for  easy  threading.  Rewind  of  film 
is  an  automatic  operation  and  does  not 
require  changing  reels.  The  RCA  "e\en 
tension"  take-up,  which  maintains  the 
proper  tension  on  the  film  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  film  on  the  reel,  has  been 
further    improved    in    the    new    model. 

Changeover  from  sound  to  silent  speed 
in  the  sound-silent  model  is  accomplished 
by  simply  turning  a  knob.  The  cooling 
system    for    the    1000-watt    lamp    in    the 


unit     needs     no     adjustment,     since  the 

changeover  merely  shilfts  the  drive  belt 

from    one    pulley    to    another    and  the 
motor  speed  remains  the  same. 

Newly  designed,  the  pow'erful  four- 
stage  amplifier  in  the  projector  delivers 
a  full  10-watt  output  at  less  than  five 
percent  distortion  throughout  the  16nim 
recording  range.  Also  of  new  design 
is  the  "400"  speaker,  utilizing  the  super- 
sensitive RCA  MI-6333-B  mechanism, 
which  is  engineered  to  deliver  an  optimum 
of  high-quality  16mm  sound  reproduc- 
tion, regardless  of  speaker  location.  A 
rubber  gasket  around  the  speaker  case 
lid  assures  an  acoustical  fit  for  the  cover, 
eliminating  the  "barrel"  eflfects  caused 
by   loose-fitting  covers. 

Die  casting  of  the  main  frame,  back- 
plate,  and  lamp  house  of  the  new  pro- 
jector— a  departure  from  the  usual  sand 
casting  of  structural  parts — permits 
even  greater  accuracy  of  assembly  and 
closer  control  in  fabrication.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  PG  201  will  continue 
to  be  available  for  heavy-duty  applica- 
tions. 


The    new    RCA 

"400"  16mm 
sound  projector 
weighs  39  pounds, 
offers  a  choice  of 
sound  and  silent 
speeds  if  desired, 
includes  a  new 
tilt-wheel  for 
raising  and  low- 
ering the  front  of 
the  projector,  and 
has  the  features 
of  its  predecessor. 


GoldE  Is  Where  You  Find  It 

A  double-blower-cooled  lOOO-xvatt  all- 
purpose  projector  has  been  developed 
and  produced  by  the  GoldE  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Chicago.  This  one  com- 
plete projector  handles  everything  from 
3-1/4x4  down  to  2x2  (35  mm)  slides 
plus  single  and  double  frame  filmstrip. 
It  provides  extremely  high-power  illumi- 
nation for  professional  and  visual  aid 
use  in  auditoriums,  schools,  industrial 
organizations,  clubs,  theatres,  etc, — with 
lower   operating   temperature. 

Total  light  output  is  directed  through 
the  smallest  slides  and  filmstrips,  and  a 
stream  of  cold  air  is  forced  over  the 
small  slides  or  filmstrips  by  the  front 
blower.  Maximum  cooling  and  protec- 
tion  are    thus    obtained. 

A  spiral-focusing  thread  permits  crit- 
ical focusing  to  hairline  sharpness, 
lens  is  easily  removed  for  cleaning 
curate  positioning  of  heat-proof 
focus  socket  aligns  filament  on  correct 
optical  axis.  Simple  control  adjusts 
lieani  spread — no  dark  corners.  Ground 
and  polished  condensing  lens  plus  heat 
absorption  filter  are  present.  Low  center 
of  gravity  on  rugged  base  prevents 
shaking  or  tipping.  The  base  has  rubber 
legs  to  prevent  surface  scratching.  Posi- 
tive  tilt    control. 


The 
Ac- 

pre- 


GoldE  projector,  for  all  sizes  of  slides 
and  filmstrips,  has  1,000- watt  lamp 
capacity  with  double  blower.  It  may  be 
used  in  large  auditoriums  and  theaters. 

And  Still  Another 

W.  C.  DeVry,  president  of  the  DeVry 
Corporation,  34-year  old  Chicago  manu- 
facturer of  motion  picture  equipment, 
announces  that  his  firm  will  soon  in- 
troduce a  new,  lightweight,  low  priced, 
16mm.    sound    motion    picture    projector. 

Color  Facsimile  Reception 
For  the  Home 

Tn  a  demonstration  before  the  press, 
full-color  pictures  were  transmitted  by 
a  color  facsimile  system  invented  by 
W.  G.  H.  Finch.  The  new  device  per- 
mits colored  comics  and  newspapers 
to  be  received  directly  in  the  home  via 
radio.  The  pictures  are  printed  on 
ordinary  white  paper,  and  the  system 
is  said  to  be  low  in  cost. 
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Victor  Anounces  New  "Lite-Weight" 
Projector  witli  Demountabie  Speaicer 

A  quality,  liglitweiglit  33  pound  16mm  sound  motion  picture  projector  has  been 
announced  by  the  Victor  Animatograph  Corporation,  A  Division  of  Curtiss- Wright 
Corporation,  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  Victor  "Lite- Weight"  .is  now  in  the  hands  of 
all  distributors   and  dealers  throughout  the   United   States  and  Canada. 


"We  in  the  16nim  industry  have  long 
realized  the  existing  need  for  a  portable 
sound  projector."  declared  Samuel  G. 
Rose,  president  of  the  Victor  Corpora- 
tion, "but  it  has  taken  years  of  pains- 
taking development  to  perfect  such  a 
piece  of  equipment.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  pardonable  pride  that  we  announce 
the  new  "Lite- Weight"  which  should 
bring  the  benefits  of  tliis  modern  tool  of 
education,  training  and  entertainment  to 
many  new  millions  of  people  throughout 
the    world." 


picture  projection,  and  either  sound  or 
silent  film  can  be  shown  at  their  respec- 
tive speeds. 

The  "Lite- Weight"  incorporates  the 
exclusive  safety  film  trip.  In  addition 
it  has  the  180-degree  swing-out  lens, 
exclusive  framing  screw  adjustment, 
"Spira-draft"  lainphouse,  and  the  "Duo- 
flexo"  pawls — all  time-tested  Victor  fea- 
tures. The  750-vvatt  illumination  of  the 
"Lite-Weight"  is  standard,  and  the  top- 
mounted  reel  arms  will  accommodate 
20nO-f.«,t   ri-,'1-. 


The  new  Victor 
"Lite-Weight" 
sound  projector 
weighs  33  pounds 
with  the  demount- 
able speaker.  Vol- 
ume is  ample  for 
home,  classroom, 
church  Sunday 
school,  o  r  busi- 
ness  office. 


The  Victor  "Lite-Weight"  is  52  per 
cent  lighter  in  weight,  and  69  per  cent 
smaller  in  size,  than  earlier  projectors 
and  is  housed  in  a  streamlined  single 
unit  aluminum  case.  The  demountable 
speaker  fits  snugly  inside  the  projector 
case  for  carrying  purposes  and  is 
mounted  on  the  front  of  the  projector 
during  operation. 

Designed  especially  for  use  in  the 
home,  in  the  school  classroom  and  for 
the  innumerable  uses  of  business  train- 
ing and  selling,  the  "Lite- Weight"  is  as 
versatile  as  it  is  portable. 

The  new  "Lite- Weight"  is  not  in- 
tended to  replace  the  Victor  "Triumph 
60"  which  was  introduced  by  the  com- 
pany last   March. 

The  "Lite- Weight"  produces  sound 
of  remarkable  fidelity  ample  for  the 
home,  school  classroom,  and  for  sales 
conferences.  It  contains  clutch-controlled 
rewind,  the  unique  "Instantilt."  reverse 
operation,     has     the    advantage    of     still 


Production 
Activity 


Cliarter  Oak  Films 

H.  Lash  Hauman  of  the  Connecticut 
Film  Service.  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
announces  the  formation  of  a  new  pro- 
ducing company  to  be  known  as.  Charter 
Oak  Films. 

Charter  Oak  Films  will  specialize  in 
color  filmstrips  in  the  educational  field. 
One  package  on  elementary  science  is 
ready  and  two  more  are  in  production. 
CHARTER  OAK  FILMS  will  tem- 
porarily be  located  at  212  Crown  Street, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  welcomes 
dealer  inquiries. 


The  Best 
From  the  Best 

Educational 

Film 

Producers 


Academic  Films 
Academy  Films 
Arthur  Barr  Productions 
British  Information 

Service 
Castle  Films 
Coronet  Instructional 

Films 
Dudley  Productions 

Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films 

Films  of  the  Nations 

Frith  Films 

Knowledge  Builders 

March  of  Time 

National  Film  Board  of 
Canada 

Official  Films 

Pictorial  Films 

Simmel-Meservey  Films 

Teaching  Films,  Inc. 

United   States   Govern- 
ment Films 

Vocational  Guidance 
Films 

Young  America  Films 

AVAILABLE  FOR  RENTAL 

Write  for  our  new 
Educational  Catalogue 

IDEAL 

PICTURES 

CORPORATION 

28  E.  Eighth  St.       Chicago  5,  III. 

LIBRARIES 

Atlanta        Boston        Chicago        Dallas 

Denver        Indianapolis 
Kansas  City       Los  Angeles       Louisville 

Memphis       Miami       Minneapolis 

New  Orleans        New  York        Portland 

Richmond       Salt  Lake  City 

Honolulu 
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PLANE  GEOMETRY 

A   SERIES    OF   NEW   AND 

ORIGINAL   16MM   SOUND 

FILMS  DESIGNED  TO  AID 

THE  TEACHER 

"LINES  AND  ANGLES"— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  pound  film  t^i  help  the  student  vis- 
ualize the  mathematical  applications  of  basic 
Geometry.  Beginning:  with  the  erection  of 
a  tierpendicular,  the  film  illustrates  the  re- 
lationship of  the  perpendicular  with  the 
ordinary     plumb     bob,      level      and      square. 

"ANGLES" — This  film  will  help  the  Geometry 
student  understand  all  the  various  types  of 
aneles  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 
After  the  student  has  become  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  angles  by  means 
of  intersecting  lines  and  to  measure  them 
with  a  protractor. 

"CONGRUENT  FIGURES"— A  Concise  dem- 
onstration of  the  geometric  principles  for 
findinT  and  proving  that  triangles  with 
"equal  sides."  "equal  angles"  or  the  com- 
binations   of    both    are    equal    and    congruent. 

"SIMILAR  TRIANGLES"— Presents  Similar 
Triangles  in  a  graphic  manner.  Begins  by 
showing  practical  uses.  Shows  properties  of 
Similar  Triangles,  and  demonstrates  the 
'two  nngle;  equal'   proposition. 

"QUADRILATERALS" — It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  film  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  chief 
pronert'es  of  the  important  quadrilaterals, 
such  as  :  parallelo<rrams,  rectangle,  rhombus, 
square,  trapezoid  and  trapezium.  This  v'sual 
method  of  presenting  this  important  phase 
of  geometry  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
most  students  and  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish   readily    each    type    of    quadrilateral. 

"LOCUS" — The  entire  concept  of  Locus  is 
clearly  visualized  and  explained  by  this 
combination  of  Animated  Drawings,  regular 
photographic    motion    and    the    spoken    word. 

"THE  CIRCLE" — The  circle  is  a  rather  sim- 
ple geometric  figure,  yet  it  presents  many 
problems  to  the  geometry  student.  In  this 
film  such  important  phases  as  radii,  diam- 
eters, chords,  tangents,  secants,  arcs  and 
central    angles    are    presented    and    clarified. 

"CHORDS  AND  TANGENTS  OF  CIRCLES"— 

This  is  a  further  advanced  phase  of  our 
film  on  "The  Circle"  and  is  intended  to  fol- 
low it  aj  the  next  lesson.  It  deals  with  the 
theorem  on  a  perpendicular  to  a  chord  with- 
in the  circle.  All  types  of  tangents  are  dealt 
w  til    r~      Cl  I  I. 

"ANGLES    AND    ARCS    IN    CIRCLES'— This 

film  deals  with  the  measurement  of  central 
angles,  arcs,  inscribed  angles  and  angles 
formed  by  two  chords.  Theorems  and  proofs 
are   effectively    introduced    and    demonstrated. 

"AREAS" — Presents  the  needs  and  uses  for 
finding  Areas  of  various  figures.  Shows 
clear  graphic  demonstrations  of  recognized 
methods  for  the  computing  areas  of  Rect- 
angles, Parallelograms,  Triangles  and  Cir- 
cles. The  film  will  help  the  student  fix  fun- 
damental principles  in  his  mind  by  "show- 
ing how  relations  in  the  figures  result  in 
relationships    in    the    formulas. 

Purchase  Price — $40.00  per  reel 
Rentals — $2.00  per  day 

Write  fo 

KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS 

625  Madison  Ave..  New  Yorli  22,  N.  Y. 


Florman  Organizes  to  Produce 

A  new  motion  picture  production  or- 
ganization, specializing  in  educational 
films  ha.s  been  formed  by  Arthur  Flor- 
man, who  has  recently  been  released  by 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  where  he  served 
as  Officer-in-charge  of  Motion  Picture 
Production  in  the  Eurojiean  Theater. 
The  organization  is  called  Arthur  Flor- 
man Associates  with  offices  at  70  West 
45    Street,    New   York. 

Arthur  Florman,  one  of  the  pioneer 
educational  film  producers,  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  "Handicrafts  Teaching 
Films"  series  as  well  as  numerous  other 


school  films  made  in  cooperation  witli 
New  York  School  personnel  and  Bran- 
don Films. 

Present  plans  include  a  series  of  kin- 
dergarten and  lower  elementary  school 
level  films,  as  well  as  a  series  of  lan- 
,guagc    teaching    films. 

DeVry  Sells  Film  Rental  Library 

The  DeVry  Corporation,  34  year  old 
Chicago  manufacturer  of  motion  picture 
equipment,  has  disposed  of  its  16mm. 
film  rental  library  to  the  American  Fi"im 
Registry,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chica- 
go, operated  by  Mr.  Lee  Robins,  widely 
known  throughout  the  16mm.  film  in- 
dustry. 

In  announcing  the  transfer  of  the 
Library  to  its  new  owners,  Mr.  W.  C. 
DeVry,  president,  stated  the  reasons  for 
the  sale :  "First  and  foremost  was  the 
urgent  need  for  increased  manufactur- 
ing facilities.  Secondly,  we  felt  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
DeVry  Corporation  would  have  to  con- 
centrate its  vast  resources  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  its  extensive  line 
of  motion  picture  products. 


Ray-Bell  Filnns  Inc. 
In  Name  Change 


A  change  in  the  name  of  one  of  the 
oldest  commercial  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers in  the  country  has  just  been  an- 
nounced. Since  1925,  when  Rcid  H. 
Ray  purchased  interest  in  the  then 
named  company,  Mills  &  Bell  Motion 
Pictures,  this  company  has  been  known 
as  Ray-Bell  Films,  Inc.  The  firm  was 
originally  located  on  University  Avenue 
in  St.  Paul  and  in  1936  moved  to  its 
own  studio-laboratory  on  Ford  Park- 
way. 

With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Bell  from  the  company,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  his  interests  by  the  present 
management,  the  name  of  the  corporation 
was  changed  July  1,  1947,  to  Reid  H. 
Ray  Film  Industries,  Inc.  The  film 
ct)mpany  produces  advertising,  institu- 
tional and  educational  motion  pictures 
and  slide  films.  -A  division  of  the  firm 
also  sells  and  distributes  theatre  screen 
advertising   in   ten    Mid-West   states. 


Educational  Television 
Can  Be  Good 

Educational  subjects  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  expanding  American  tele- 
vision audience  in  the  form  of  appealing 
entertainment,  holding  their  own  com- 
petition with  soap  operas,  film  com- 
edies, and  vaudeville,  according  to 
Richard  H.  Hooper,  Promotion  Man- 
ager of  the  RCA  Victor  Division, 
Radio  Corporation  of  .\merica. 

"Certainly  nobody  would  say  that 
education  is  uninteresting  or  without 
its  entertainment  aspects,"  Mr.  Hoop- 
er said.  "There  are  those  who  have 
sold  much  potential  worth-while  at- 
tainment down  the  river  through  the 
belief  that  idealism  and  inipracticality 
are    inseparable    companions." 

Some  of  his  suggestions  to  help  win 
an  important  role  for  education  in 
television  are:  "Master  facts  about 
television  ef|uipment,  its  capacities  and 
limitations,  so  that  you  know  the  ma- 
terials with  which  you  will  work. 
Strive  for  teamwork  between  educa- 
tors and  local  television  broadcasters 
so  that  each  other's  problems  may  be 
understood  and  solved  by  cooperation. 
.'Vvoid  amateurishness  in  educational 
productions.  Study  scripts  and  pro- 
duction methods  to  learn  how  to  build 
programs      along      professional      lines. 


Recognize  distinguished  work  in  edu- 
cational television  broadcasts  by  pres- 
entations   of   awards    and    citations." 

He  described  the  status  of  television 
today,  stating  that  "new  stations  may 
be  expected  to  come  on  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  almost  two  a  month  for  some 
months  to  come."  In  summarizing 
the  achieveinents  of  various  schools 
and  colleges  which  have  experimented 
with  television  programming,  Mr. 
Hooper  gave  particular  recognition  to 
the  work  done  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  in  presenting 
television  broadcasts  over  New  York 
stations. 

The  speaker  asked  the  educators  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  sponsored 
programs  teaching  how  products  are 
made,  the  role  of  these  products  in 
our  national  economy,  and  how  to 
buy  them  properly,  are  often  educa- 
tional  problems,   too. 

He  described  closed-circuit  television 
facilities  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
senting those  educational  television 
programs  which  cannot  interest  large 
cross-sections  of  the  public.  This  type 
of  television  will  permit  superior  in- 
structors to  teach  all  the  students 
taking  a  given  course  in  a  community, 
allow  the  operation  of  costly  facilities 
such    as    electron    microscopes,    which 
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could  not  practically  be  duplicated  in 
each  school,  to  be  observed  in  the 
various  classrooms,  and  permit  the 
educational  system  to  determine  the 
hours   of   the   television   presentation. 


Transcriptions 
and  Recordings 


■  RCA  VICTOR,  Camden.  X.  J.,  has 
released  a  number  of  fine  recordings 
made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Serge  Koussevitzky,  conduct- 
ing. Some  of  these  such  as  the  Bach 
Suites,  .\'o.  2  in  B  Minor  and  No.  3  in  D 
were  recorded  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  during  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts.  Suite  No.  2  in  B  Minor  is 
scored  for  flute,  strings,  and  basso  con- 
tinue. Georges  Laurent  gives  a  distin- 
guished treatment  to  the  prominent  flute 
part  which  is  heard  either  in  unison  with 
the  first  violin  or  as  an  unaccompanied 
solo.  .?»i7f  .V(i.  3  in  D  is  somewhat 
heavier,  being  scored  for  two  oboes, 
three  trumpets,  timpani,  strings,  and 
basso  continuo.  This  Suite  contains  the 
famous  .4iV  for  the  G  String. 

For  Children  in  the  Grades 

Pan  the  Piper  (.Mbum  Y  331 )— the 
story  of  "The  Reed  That  Grew  Into 
an  Orchestra."  This  is  an  achievement 
in  children's  recording,  written  and 
narrated  by  Paul  Wing  with  an  imagi- 
native symphonic  score  by  George 
Kleinsinger.  The  development  of  the 
woodwind,  the  brass,  the  string,  and 
the  percussion  instruments  is  told  sim- 
ply but  interestingly  against  an  illus- 
trative background  of  musical  exam- 
ples. A  slightly  humorous  story  main- 
tains interest,  and  the  examples  dem- 
onstrate the  characteristic  sounds  of 
each  type  of  instrument.  The  two 
records  (four  sides)  are  pressed  on 
non-breakable  stock  and  packaged  in 
a   neat   record-story   album. 

For  the   Drama  or  English  Class 

Henry  V  (.Mburn  I)M-1 128)— star- 
ring Laurence  Olivier  with  music  by 
William  Walton  played  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  of  London  and 
Chorus,  conducted  by  the  composer. 
On  eight  record  sides,  the  most  im- 
portant   excerpts    and    soliloquies    from 


Brighten  your  DVBS...  ^^ 

^^' 'Church-Craft 

BIBLE  SLIDES  in  NATURAL  COLOR 


•   Intensify  interest  in  your  DVBS  classes  by  using  dy- 
namic natural-color  slides  depicting  stirring  stories  from 
the  Bible.  Over  300  Bible  slides  com- 
prising 45  complete  stories  and  more 
than   100  hymnslides  in  simple  color 
now  available. 


Wrife  your 
dealer  for  a  FREE  Hit 
of  Church-Craft  Bible 
slides  and  hymn- 
ilides  in  natural  color. 


Contact  Your  Dealer  Now 

Prompt  acfion  will  assure  you  of  obtaining  a  full 
set  of  these  powerful  teaching  aids  for  your 
visual  library  and  this  summer's  DVBS.  All 
Church-Craft  slides  are  2x2  Inches  in  protec- 
tive Glass  Binders.  Bible  slides,  60  cents  each; 
Hymnslides   50   cents   each. 


the  play,  alternating  with  sufficient 
musical  episodes  from  the  film,  pro- 
duce a  work  of  extreme  value.  The 
Battle  of  Agincourt  is  represented  by 
the  speech  wherein  Henry  V  exhorts 
his  troops.  "Once  more  unto  the 
breach,  dear  friends,  once  more;  or 
close  the  wall  up  with  our  English 
dead.  .  .  ."  Here  also  is  the  deeply 
moving  Night  Soliloquy,  beginning. 
"LTpon  the  king!"  ...  In  which  Henry, 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  contrasts  the 
weighty  responsibilities  of  his  crown 
to  the  life  of  the  simple  peasant. 
Photographs  from  the  film  and  seven 
pages  of  comment  by  the  noted 
Shakespearean  authority  Dr.  J.  Dun- 
can   .Spaeth   complete   the   album. 


Slidefilms 
and  Slides 


■  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL 
EDUCATION,  INC.,  100  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago,  has  completed  a  num- 
ber of  textfilms — filmstrips  correlated 
with  textbooks.  Although  the  film- 
strips  listed  below  were  made  espe- 
cially for  use  with  a  given  book,  the 
teaching  material  is  presented  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  be  used  advan- 
tageously with  other  basic  textbooks 
in    the    subject-matter   areas    indicated. 


The  filmstrips  below  are  also  pvail- 
able  through  Row,  Peterson  and  Com- 
pany. 

Tell  Another  Story  (64  frames) — to 
aid  the  child  in  retelling  a  sequence  of 
events  in  logical  order  and  with  a 
ready  flow  of  words.  Utilization  frames 
for  the  teacher  are  included  at  the 
beginning.  Stories  included  are  The  P-'t- 
cakc.  The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff.  The 
Three  Little  Pif/s.  The  Old  IVoniai:  and 
Her  Pit),  and  The  F.Ives  and  the  Shoe- 
maker. 

I  Live  in  the  City  (54  frames  and  a 
Teacher's   Guide). 

I  Live  in  the  Country  (54  frames 
and  a  Teacher's  Guide) — both  strips 
intended  to  review,  clarify,  and  enrich 
children's  experiences  with  country  or 
city  life.  They  were  prepared  in  cor- 
relation with  .4liee  and  Jerry  Basic 
Readers  of  Row.  Peterson  and  Com- 
pany. 

Skip  Along  (40  frames  and  a  Teach- 
er's Guide) — an  additional  reading  film 
for  vocabulary  learning,  prepared  in 
correlation  with  .Ski/y  .Along,  the  first 
pre-prinier  of  the  new  .Alice  and  Jerry, 
Basic  Reading  Series.  Row  Peterson 
and  Company. 

Simple  Machines  (74  frames  and  a 
Teacher's  (iuide) — the  principles  of 
the  inclined  plane,  lever,  pulley,  whecl- 
and-axle.  wedge,  and  the  screw.  Cor- 
related with  Doing  li'ork  (3rd  and  4th 
years)  and  •S'l'm/'/c  Machines  (junior 
high).  Basic  Science  Education  Series, 
Row.  Peterson  and  Company. 
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Current  Film  News 


m  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  BU- 
REAU, INC.,  84  East  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois,  has  acquired 
the  United  States  distribution  rights 
from  the  National  Film  Board  of  Can- 
ada to  the  following  educational  sound 
films  in  color: 

Great  Lakes  (22  mins.) — highway 
for  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  re- 
gions on  earth.  An  immense  amount  of 
diversified  cargo  moves  along  these 
lake  routes,  which  constitute  some  of 
the  world's  busiest  shipping  lanes.  The 
shipping  theme  is  used  to  link  short 
sequences  on  steel  production,  pulp- 
making,  shipbuilding,  grain  storage, 
and  the  workings  of  canals  and  locks. 

Fur  Country  (22  mins.) — story  of 
an  Indian  trapper  on  one  of  his  peri- 
odic visits  to  his  trapline  in  the  region 
of  James  Bay.  Winter  travel  by  sled 
and  snow-shoe;  camping  in  the  snow; 
various  ways  of  setting  traps  and  the 
*K;st  way  to  dry  a  pelt  are  all  shown. 

Eskimo  Arts  and  Crafts  (22  mins.) 
— arts  and  crafts  of  Baffinland  Eski- 
mos. Their  kyaks  are  marvels  of 
craftsmanship  and  speed.  Their  deco- 
rated skin  garments,  carved  ivory  and 
hand  wrought  implements  are  prod- 
ucts    of     traditional     skill,     and     their 


Film  Strips 
for  the  Church 


Two  New  Releases  . 

•  A  CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  MONEY  (40 
frames,  manual  $2.50)  Christian  steward- 
ship forcefully  visualized.  Photos  and  car- 
toons.   For   young    people   and   adults. 

•  USING  FILM  STRIPS  IN  THE  CHURCH 
(60  frames,  manual,  $3.00)  How  to  use 
film  strips  In  all  phases  of  a  church  pro- 
gram.  Interesting,    practical. 

•  Order  these  and  other  Church  Screen 
Productions  from  your  visual  aids  dealer. 

fc-cl  ^mm  Productia»§ 

Produced  by  Paul  R.   Kidd 
5622   ENRIGHT  AVE.  ST.   LOUIS   12,   MO. 


legends,  drumming,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing have  been  handed  down  for  gen- 
erations. 

Vegetable  Insects  (22  mins.) — close- 
ups  of  the  common  garden  pests  that 
do  so  much  damage  to  vegetable  crops. 
Their  colors,  markings,  and  eating 
habits  are  clearly  shown  and  emphasis 
is  laid  on  how  each  species  does  its 
damage,  and  how  it  may  best  be  de- 
stroyed. Some  helpful  insects  are  also 
shown.  Modern  entomological  research 
is  described  and  a  number  of  practi- 
cal   control   measures    demonstrated. 

■  TEACHING  FILMS  INC.,  2  West 
20th  St.,  New  York  is  distributing  sev- 
eral groups  of  films  for  use  in  the 
Social  Studies,  music,  and  physical 
education: 

Rhythm  Is  Everywhere — responses 
of  a  student  on  his  way  to  school  to 
the  rhythms  about  him. 

Musical  Instruments:  the  Strings — 
the  relationships  among  stringed  in- 
struments, demonstrated  at  a  quintet 
rehearsal. 

Fundamentals  of  Swimming  and 
Fundamentals  of  Diving — two  films  of 
value  in  physical  training  classes  in 
junior  and   senior  high   schools. 

Understanding  Basketball  and  Prob- 
lems in  Sports:  Basketball — the  for- 
mer is  for  the  spectator;  the  latter, 
presents  problems  and  their  solutions. 

■  FILMS  OF  THE  NATIONS, 
INC.,  55  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
is  distributing  three  films  produced 
abroad : 

Historic  Svntzerland:  the  Rhone 
Valley  (2  reels) — a  view  of  Switzer- 
land, a  democracy  for  over  650  years. 
Because  the  Rhone  River  Valley  has 
been  the  setting  for  much  of  Switzer- 
land's rich  history,  this  highly  educa- 
tional film  on  the  Rhone  \'alley  reveals 


"PUPPY  TROUBLE" 

The  First  of  the  series,  TRAINING 
YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG.  Three 
16mm  Sound  Films  In  Color  or  Black- 
and-Whlte. 


Demonstrating 
the  Puppy's 
First  Lesson  in 
House  Manners. 


Helen  Hayes  &  Lowell  Thomas,  Nar- 
rators. Blanche  Saunders:  Director. 
Louise  Branch:  Producer  &  Photogra- 
pher. 

UNITED  SPECIALISTS,  INC. 

America's  foremost  producers  of 

Dog  Films 

PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 


much  of  the  country's  ancient  and 
modern  history,  its  scenery,  villages 
and  cities,  traditions,  agriculture,  work 
of  the  people,  architecture  and  great 
men. 

The  Wind  From  the  West  (2  reels) 
— a  unique  film  on  the  land  of  the 
Lapps  in  northernmost  Sweden.  By 
a  charming  blend  of  fact  and  fantasy, 
the  film  tells  the  story  of  the  nomadic 
Lapps,  their  traditions  and  mode  of 
living.  The  film  follows  Nils,  a  school 
boy,  on  a  dream  excursion  into  this 
northern  country  of  scenic  beauty  and 
grandeur,  of  reindeer,  and  of  people 
whose  habits  and  costumes  appear 
strange   and   exotic  to   the   uninitiated. 

■  AWARD  FILMS,  115  West  44th 
Street,  New  York  18,  has  acquired  the 
exclusive  16mm  distribution  rights  of 
a  recent  British  Information  Service's 
film: 

Does  It  Matter  What  You  Think? 
(15  minutes) — a  provocative  film  on 
the  subject  of  "you  and  public  opin- 
ion," surveying  not  only  the  various 
media  through  which  we  see,  hear, 
and  think  but  cleverly  examining  the 
larger  question,  "Do  we  think  what 
we  are  told  to  think,  or  do  we  come 
to  independent  conclusions?" 

■  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA  FILMS,  INC.,  2  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago  6,  has  released  for  dis- 
tribution  two  art  films: 

The  Making  of  a  Mural  (1  reel, 
color) — showing  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
creating  a  22-foot  mural  entitled  "Ache- 
lous  and  Hercules"  for  a  Kansas  City 


Thomas  Benton  at  Work 

store.  The  techniques  and  processes 
necessar}'  to  create  a  mural  of  this 
size  are  shown.  Benton,  long  noted 
as  one  of  America's  greatest  contem- 
porary artists  is  especially  famed  as  a 
Missourian. 

Painting  Reflections  in  Water  (1 
reel,  color) — the  technique  of  water 
color  painting.  Eliot  O'Hara,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  artist  and  teach- 
er, demonstrates  his  methods  while 
painting  a  view  of  Gloucester  Harbor. 
The  film  is  designed  for  art  students 
and  art  appreciation  classes  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  adult  groups. 
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■  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC., 

RCA  Bldg.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  20,  has  added  37  Universal  titles 
heretofore  distributed  through  other 
channels  to  its  library.  Included  in  this 
group  are  such  films  as  The  Imnsiblc 
Man  with  Claude  Rains,  Three  Smart 
Girls  Grow  Ul<  with  Deanna  Durbin, 
The  Sun  Never  Sets  with  Basil  Rath- 
bone.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Toiver  of 
London  with  Basil  Rathbone  and  Boris 
KarlofF,  When  Tomorrow  Comes  with 
Charles  Boyer,  You're  a  Srivetheart  with 
Alice  Faye  and  Andy  Devine,  and  many 
others  including  three  to  be  released 
early  in  1948:  Destry  Rides  Again  (James 
Stewart,  Marlene  Dietrich)  ;  100  Men 
and  a  Girl  (Deanna  Durbin.  LpoD'ild 
Stokowski) ;  and  /  Stole  a  Million 
(George  Raft).  New  films  include  the 
following : 

Tangier  (8  reels) — a  mystery-drama. 
At  the  cross-roads  of  the  world,  a 
group  of  international  agents  tangle, 
with  Maria  Montez,  Preston  Foster, 
Robert  Paige,  Louise  .Mlbritton,  Kent 
Taylor,  and  Sabu  .  .  .  mature. 

The  Seventh  Veil  (93  minutes) — a 
psychological  drama  with  the  popular 
James  Mason  and  .^nn  Todd.  A  cele- 
brated concert  pianist  is  rescued  from 


James  Mason  and  Ann  Todd 

suicide  and  is  treated  by  a  psychiatrist 
who  is  able  to  delve  into  her  past  life 
and  obtain  the  facts  which  enables  him 
to  solve  her  present  problem  .  .  . 
mature. 

Ideal  Girl  (6  reels)  —  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  music  publishing  game 
with  Jess  Barker,  George  Doenz.  Alan 
Mowbray  .  .  .  lively  tunes  .  .  .  family. 

Scarlet  Horseman  (a  serial  in  13  epi- 
sodes of  2  reels  each) — story  laid  in 
the  Texas  of   1875. 

■  PICTORIAL  FILMS,  INC.,  RKO 

Building.  New  York  29,  announces 
that  40  full-length  Hollywood  produc- 
tions will  be  released  to  the  16mm 
field  during  1947-48.  Five  features  will 
be  in  color.  Among  the  40  films  are 
the   following: 

Danny  Boy  (66  minutes) — the  story 
of  a  boy  and  his  dog  with  Robert 
"Buzzy"  Henry,  Ralph  Lewis,  Sybil 
Merritt.  Helen  Brown,  and  Walter 
Soderling. 


CAMBRIDGE  2  reels  -  17  mins. 

This  is  o  poriroii  o(  one  of  fhe  oldest  univeriities  in  the  world.  The  film  shows  the  surround- 
ing landscape  and  mony  of  the  historicol  colleges.  It  explores  lecture  holls  and  lobora- 
lories,  and   presents  sequences  of  fomous  professors  in   session. 

DOES  IT  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  THINK?  2  reels  -  15  mins. 

This  is  on  amusing  and  provocative  film  for  both  adults  and  teen-agers,  which  arouses 
many  questions  in  the  mind  of  it<  audience.  Do  you  think  what  you  are  told  to  think  or 
do  you  form  independent  conclusions?  Do  you  read  a  newspaper  because  it  expresses 
your  ideas  or  because  you  accept  its  editor's  ideas?  When  you  form  an  opinion,  whot 
use   do   you    moke   of    it? 

GENERAL  ELECTION 2  reels  -  20  mins. 

Shot  ot  Kettering  during  the  election  of  1945,  the  film  begins  with  the  formol  proposal 
of  the  candidates  ond  ends  with  the  drama  and  excitement  of  polling  day.  The  voters  are 
coaxed  and  cojoled  by  the  orotory  of  each  condidote  Detailed  scenes  of  polling  day 
show  the  mechanics  of  voting  and  Stress  the  importance  of  on  election  in  a  democrotic 
society 

THE  GREAT  GAME  -  SOCCER  2  reels  -  23  mins. 

Alt  over  Britain  men  from  factories  ond  offices  spend  Saturdays  ploying  their  fovorite 
iport  — soccer.  Children  ploy  it  in  fields,  schoolyords,  and  even  in  the  streets.  Famous 
international  amoteurs  ond  professionals  teach  football  tactics  to  the  young  enthusiasts.  The 
film  also  shows  the  excitement  of  the  finols  of  the  Cup  Competition. 

HISTORIC  ST.  PAUL'S 2  reels  -  14  mins. 

This  is  a  picture  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  post  and  present.  St.  Paul's  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London  and  St.  Paul's  the  Shrine  of  a  Nation's  heroes- 
Nelson,  Wellington.  Roberts,  Kitchener,  Jellicoe  and  Beotty  The  film  shows  'ecent  historic 
occosions  ond   the   great  Dome  riding   high  above  the   blitz  of   1940. 


INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


2  reels  -  20  mins. 


The  fomous  British  conductor.  Dr.  Molcom  Sorgeont,  is  the  commenrator  of  this  brtlliont 
film.  He  demonstrates  the  sound  of  each  instrument,  and  then  conducts  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Benjamin  Britten's  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  theme  by  Purcell. 
The  director  is  Muir  Mathieson,  permanent  conductor  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

MYRA  HESS       1  reel  -  10  mins. 

Since  Dame  Myro  Hess  first  appeared  on  the  concert  platform  with  Sir  Thomos  Beecham  in 
1907,  she  has  become  one  of  the  supremely  greet  British  pianists.  It  has  been  justly 
claimed  that  no  other  woman  pianist  in  the  world  con  equal  her  rendering  of  the  work 
of  Beethoven.  In  this  film  she  plays  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  Minor— 
the   Appossionota   Sonata. 


PROUD  CITY 


3  reels  —  26  mins. 


This  is  a  plon  for  London.  The  great  damage  wrought  by  the  blitz  can  now  be  turned  to 
good  advantage,  for  the  plans  for  rebuilding  ore  the  result  of  careful  study  and  investiga- 
tion, and  will  prevent  hophozord  regrowth.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  huge  stroggling 
metropolis  to   become   a   planned   and   practical  city. 

SHRINE  OF  A  NATION  2  reels  -  14  mins. 

The  history  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  history  of  England.  Here  Parlioment  once  met; 
here  for  centuries  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  hove  been  crowned;  and  here  are 
buried  illustrious  Englishmen  of  all  times— sovereigns,  statesmen,  poets,  scientists,  musicions, 
Westtninster  Abbey  is  a  lovely  example  of  Early  English  architecture.  Shots  include  the 
coronation  of  King  George  VI. 

YOUR  CHILDREN  AND  YOU  3  reels  -  31  mins. 

This  subject  concerns  the  core  of  young  children  from  the  first  months  to  the  age  of  four 
or  five.  It  reolisticolly  portrays  the  struggles  of  overage  imperfect  parents  and  average 
imperfect  children.  Although  the  film  is  mainly  a  counsel  of  perfection,  the  suggestions  are 
procticol  and   parents  could  adopt  them  all  without  growing  wings. 


BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 


^^-^^ 


V'^'fui-'V 


Offices 

30  iMkcftllti  Ploio,  New  York  20,  N.  V.        3tO  North  Midiigon  *««.,  Chicogo.  III. 
391  Svlltr  St..  Son  FroncJHO  t.  (olif.  W  ISth  SlrHl.N.W..Walhi(<gt»n  S.D.C. 

AND  FROM  BRITISH  CONSULATES  AT 
Atlanta   ■   Baston   •   Denver   ■   Detroit   ■   Houtlon   ■   Kaniai  Gly 
lot  Angelet    •    Miami    •    New  Orleans    •    St.   loui>    •    Seattle 

Films     available     in     Canada     through     United     Kingdom 
Information   Office:    10   Albert   St.,   Ottawa,   Canada 
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LAUGH! 

I  —Your  favorite  com- f 
I  etfyteamistogetfior^; 
\  again . . .  Iiero  In  the  / 
V\  blggaat  funahow  , 
\thay  ever  madal ' 

'  .    i.Atnu  till  I      ■'■.'/„.. 


V  jilll.iUlHilt'li 


till'      ■'■■Vm/, 


RELEASE  7/ 


The   Enchanted   Forest 


Educational  Screen 

The  Enchanted  Forest  (77  minutes, 
color) — the  story  of  a  boy  lost  in  a 
forest.  The  many  animals  living  there 
and  a  hermit  are  his  friends.  The  cast 
includes  Billy  Severn  as  the  boy,  Ed- 
mund   Lowe,   and    Brenda   Joyce. 

The  Wife  of  Monte  Cristo  (80  min- 
utes)— a  screen  adaptation  of  the 
Alexander  Dumas  story,  starring  John 
Loder  and   Lenore  Aubert. 

Down  Missouri  Way  (75  minutes)  — 
a  hill-billy  musical  with  tunes  by  Kim 
Gannon  and  Walter  Kent,  starring 
Martha  O'Driscoll,  John  Carradine, 
Eddie   Dean,   and   William   Wright. 

Club  Havana — featuring  Carlos  Mo- 
lina and  his  "Music  of  the  Americas" 
band,  playing  such  songs  as  Besamc 
Mv.chn  and  Tico  Tico.  The  film  stars 
Margaret    Lindsay   and   Tom   Neal. 


Films  for  United  Nations  Week 
September  14  to  20 

This  list  icas  compiled  by  a  special  comiiiittcc  of  the  Film  Council  oj  America. 
Patricia  Blair,  Chairman. 


Astor  Pictures  Corporation 

130  W.  4IUi  SL      N*w  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FILMS   ABOUT   THE 
UNITED   NATIONS 
Now  the  Peace   i.2  reels)   BR 
The  People's  Charter  (2  reels)  UN 
Round  Trip  (2  reels)  IFB 
Watchtower     Over     Tomorrow     (2 

reels)   C 
We  the  Peoples  (1  reel)   YA 

TROUBLE  AREAS 
Atomic  Energy   (1   reel)    EBF 
Atomic   Power   (   reel)    MOT 
Greece  (2  reels)   MOT 
One  World  or  None  (1  reel)  FP 
Out  of  the  Ruins  (3  reels)   NFB 
Palestine   (2  reels)    MOT 
Spotlight   on   the   Balkans    (1    reel) 
BR 

HUMAN    AND    INTERNA- 
TIONAL   RELATIONS 
Airplane   Changes  the   World   Map 

(11  niin.)   EBF 
Boundary   Lines    (1    reel)   IFF 
Brotherhood  of  Man   (1   reel)   FAA 
Food — Secret  of  the  Peace  ( 1  reel ) 

BR 
Freedom   and    Famine    (1    reel) 

USDA 
Global  Air  Routes  (1  reel)  BR 
The  Great  Circle   (2  reels)   IFB 
The  House  I  Live  In  (1   reel)   YA 
Man— One  Family   (2  reels)   BIS 
Our  Shrinking  World   (1   reel)   YA 
The   Pale   Horseman    (2   reels)    BR 
The   Peacebuilders   (1    reel)    BR 
Seeds  of  Destiny  (2  reels)  FON 
Story  of  Money  (2  reels)   IFB 
Suffer   Little   Children    (1    reel) 

USDA 

PRIMARY   SOURCES 

BIS — British     Information     Service,     30 

Rockefeller    Plaza,    N.    Y.    20 
BR-  Brandon   Films.   Inc.,   1600   Broadway, 

N.    Y.    C.    19 
C-  Carnegie    Endowment   for   International 

Peace,   405   W.    117th   St.,   N.   Y.   C. 
EBF — Encyclopaedia     Britannica     Films. 

Inc..    30    W.    Wacker   Dr.,    Chicago    6,    III. 


FILMSTRIPS    ON    THE 
UNITED    NATIONS 
Foreign  Trade  PAC 
How  to  Live  With  the  Atom  FP 
United  Nations  Charter  FP 
We  Are  All  Brothers  PAC 
World   Control   of   Atomic    Energy 

FP 
U.N.  at  Work  UN 


FAA — Film  Alliance  of  America.  1600 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.   19 

FON— Films  of  the  Nations,  Inc.,  18  W. 
65th  St..  N.  Y.  C.   19 

FP— Film  Publishers,  Inc.,  25  Broad  St., 
N.   Y.   C.   4 

IFB  International  Film  Bureau,  84  East 
Randolph    St..    Chicago    1,    111. 

IFF-  International  Film  Foundation,  1600 
Broadway,   N.   Y.   C.   19 

MOT— March  of  Time,  369  Lexington 
Ave.,    N.    Y.    C.    17 

NFB— National  Film  Board  of  Canada.  84 
E.   Randolph   St..   Chica;g:o   1,   111. 

PAC  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  50 
Rockefeller   Plaza,   N.    Y.    C.   22 

UN — United  Nations,  Films  and  Visual  In- 
formation Division,  Rm  6300  C,  Empire 
State   Bldg.,    350    Fifth    Ave.,    N.    Y.    C.    1 

USDA— United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Motion  Picture  Service,  Wash- 
ington   6,    D.    C. 

YA— Young    America,    32    E.    67th    St., 
N.    Y.    C.   22 


THE  T  FORMATION 

by  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
AyAMABLE  NOW! 

in  16min  Color,  Sound 

Reel  1  .  .  .  Basic  T  Plays  .  .  .  shows  the 
ground  attack  of  the  Bears,  Rams  and 
Cards,  with  fundamentals  at  the  start  of 
each. 

Reel  2  .  .  .  Open  T  Plays  .  .  .  shows  the 
open  plays,  trick  and  pass  plays,  etc. 
These  plays  taught  by  the  T  masters,  Luck- 
man,  Waterfield  and  Christman  have 
proven  a    big   help  to   coach  and   players. 

List    Price    is    $89.50   per   reel. 
Special    net    price    to   schools,    coaches, 

etc.  $79.50 
Both  reels  purchased  together — SI50.00 

GALLAGHER  FILMS 

113  S.  Washington  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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FILMS 


AHMocliltion    FilntR 

347   MiicUson   Ave.,  New  York   17 
11   S.  I>aSalle   St.,   Chicago   3,   111. 
3.51    Turk    St..    San    Francisco    2,    Cal. 
1700   Patter.«on    Ave.,    Dallas    1,   Tex. 

AKf«>r    l*lc*tiireM   Corporation 

130   W.   4i;tli   St..   New   York   19.  N.  Y. 
I  See    advertisement    on    pali:e    410) 
Brny   SliidioM.   Ine. 

7  211   Seventh    .\ve..  New   York    19 

BrillNh    Information    Ser^ieeH 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza,   New    York    20 
(See  advertisement  on  paire  409) 
CnHtle    Filmx.    Uiv.    of    United    World 
I'^ilniM,    Ine. 

30    Kocketeller   Plaza,   New    York    20 

<'nt1l(»lli*   Moi'ieH 

220  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   IS,  N.  Y. 

(  liiiilren*N    ProdiietionM 

!'.   ().    15ox    131:!,    Palo   Alto,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  395) 
f'liinn    Film  KiiterpriKeH  of 
Ainerien*   Ini*. 
35    Park   Ave.,   New  York    16 

(See  advertisement  on  paKe  397) 
t'liuroli    Film    Service 

2595    Mander.'^on   St.,  Omaha   11,   Neb, 


rieo.    ^V.    Colliiirn    I/nboratory,    Ino. 

Iti4  Wacker  Krive,  ("'hicag'o  G,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  395) 
Coilinn   Motion   Pietiire   Service 
50214  &  50C  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md, 
4   Race  St.,  Cambridge,  Md. 
rommonneaitli    Pirtnrea   Corp, 

729  Seventh  .\ve..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  393) 
Coronet    Instructional   FllniH 

919  N.  Michigran  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111, 
(See  advertisement  on  page  381) 
CoNmop<»lltan   Films 

324S    Clratiot    Ave.,    Detroit   7,    Mich. 
(See  advertisement  on  pai^e  390) 
FuMtin   Pictures   Co. 
Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  391) 
iOnstmnn   Kodak    Stores,   Inc. 

.■i5t;  .Madi.son  .\ve.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Kncyclopaedin    Britnnnica   Films,   Inc. 

2!)  N.  Wacker   Drive,  Chicago  6,  111, 
(See  advertisement  on  page  345) 
Films,  Inc. 

330   \V.   42nd   St.,   New   York    18.  N.   Y. 
(i4    Kast   l^ke   St.,   Chicago,    111. 
Oil    N.   Tillamook  St.,   Portland,  Oreg. 
109   N.   Akard   St.,   Dallas    1,   Tex. 
101    Marietta   St.,   Atlanta   3,   Ga. 
1709   \V.   Sth   St.,   Los  Angeles   14,  Cal. 
(t.S    Post   St.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Films   of    tlie    Nations,    Inc. 

55   W.    4.';th  St.,   New   York    19 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
tiallaKlter  Film    Service 

123  S.   Washington,  Green   Bay,  Wis. 
fi39   N.   7th   St.,   Milwaukee   3,   Wis, 
(See  advertisement  on    page  410) 
fieneral    Films,    Ltd. 

1534   ISth  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
150  King  St..  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
faenernl    Pictures    I'roductions 

621    Sixth   Ave..   Des  Moines  9,  la. 
Hoefler   Productions,  Paul 

012  Vi     Ridgeley     Drive,     Los     Angeles 
36,    Calif. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  394) 
IlolTlterK    Productions,    Inc. 

620   Ninth   Ave.,   New  York,   N,   Y. 
Ideal   Pictures   Corporation 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago  5,   111, 
(See  advertisement  on  page  405) 
International   Cellueotton    Product*   Co, 
919  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11, 
111. 

(See  advertisement  on   pages  382-3) 
International    Film    Bureau 

,S4    East   Randolph   St.,   Chicago   1,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  356) 
International   Film   Foundation,  Inc. 
1(10(1    Broadway,   New  York    19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  399) 
Johnson  Hnnt  Production 

1132  North  Highland  Ave.,  Hollywood 
38,  Calif. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  390) 


FREE   OFFER  .  .  . 

The  new  23rd  edition 

'MOOO  and  ONE'' 

(1947-48) 

Over  6,500  films  and  their  sources  are  listed  in  this 
"Blue  Book  of  Non-theatrical  Films" 

An  indispensable  aid  to  Direcfors  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  School  Administrators, 
Supervisors,  Teachers,  Program  Chairmen,  Church  Leaders,  Directors  of  Industrial 
Training,  and  all  who  use  films. 

Pre-Publication  OfFer 

All  NEW  subscribers  to  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  and  all  current  subscribers  will  be  sent  a 
FREE  copy  IF  they  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  BEFORE  publication  date  which  will 
be  about  October   15.    You  must  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


EDUCATIONAL  SCRtEN 
64   East   Lake   Street 
Chicago    I,   Illinois 


1 

I 
VOID  AFTER     PUBLICATION     DATE      | 

I 


n      Send  me  one  free  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE".  I  am  a   paid  subscriber 
In  good  standing, 

□      Send   me  one  free  copy  of  "1000  and   ONE"  and   enter  or  renew  my 
subscription  for 

D      One  Year  $3.00   (Canada  $3.50,  Foreign  $4.00) 

n     Two  Years  $5.00  (Canada  $4.00,  Foreign  $7.0) 

D     Check    Enclosed  Q     Send    Bill 


Name    Address 

City Zone    .      State 


I 


AFTER  PUBLICATION,  the  price  of  "1000  and 
ONE"  will  be  $1.00.  We've  sold  thousands 
upon  thousands  for  one  dollar — why  not  get 
YOUR  copy  with  our  compliments?  You'll 
have  to  hurry.     Press  time  Is  near. 
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A  Trade  Directory  for 
The  Visual  Field 

(Concluded  from  fyage  411) 

Knrel    Soiinil    Pll    i    I.ilirnry 

410    Third    Ave.,    Pitlshii'rrrh,    Pai     '■■ 
(See  advertisemr.nt  nii  page  39r>) 
Knowlecl'-"    liiiililerN 

025  Mn(V<-on  Ave.,  Xpw  York  22,  N.  Y. 
(Sec  ad.ertisement  on  page  406) 
KliiiT.  Mo*'on   Picture  Srrvire 

l."!19  Vin-  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
432  N.   Calvert   St.,    Paltimore   2,   Md. 
1905   Snnderson   Ave.,   Scranton,   Pa, 
Lewis   Filri    Service 

114.5   N.   A'arket   St.,   Wichita   5,   Kan, 
(See  advertisement  on  page  398) 
Mos'iilTs   Inc. 

OS   W.    4Sth   St.,   New  York   19,  N.   Y. 
^'ntlon»l  r"llin   Service 

14  Olenwood  Ave.,   Raleigrh,  N.  C, 
309  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Nu-Art   FilniM.    Inc. 

145   West    4.5th   St.,  New  York   19 
(Sep  advertisement  on  page  392)' 
O'Conliin    niiiiN 

S22  Pen    eld  lUdg.,  Pliiladelphia  7,  Pa. 
Ofllclnl   Films,   Inc. 

25   W.   45th  St.,   New  York   19,  N,  Y. 
Pliotoart   Visunl    Service 

S44  N.  Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Pictorial    Pllnin,   Inc. 

fi25   Madi.<ion   Ave.,   New   York   22 
(See  advertisement  on  gage  353) 
Tlie   Princeton    Film   Center  ' 

55   Mountain   Ave.,   Princeton,   N.  J. 
Rolil   H.   Ray    Film   IndiistrleH,   Inc. 

2209  Ford  Parkway,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  398) 
religions  Film   Association,  Inc. 
45  Astor  Place,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  388) 
Religions   Film    Service 

5121    W.    Devon    Ave.,   Chicagro   30,   111. 
Sin^niel-Meservey 

9538  r.Tighton  Wa.v,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  385) 
Sontliern    VMsual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bld§r.,   Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  392) 
Swank's    Motion    Pictures 

620  N.   Skinner   Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  392) 
Tenchlnsr  Films,  Inc. 

2  West  20th  St.,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  354) 
Inlteil   Specialists,  Inc. 
I'awling-,   N.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  408) 
I  niteil    AVorld    Films,    Inc. 

4  45   Park   Ave.,   New   York   22 
(See  advertisement  on  page  351) 
Vocational   Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

27 IS   Beaver  Ave.,   De.s   .Moines,   la. 
Williams,  Brown  and   Karle,  Inc. 

91S  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Younv:  America  Films,  Inc. 

IS  R.   41st,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  S87) 
Art  Keiller   Visunl  Education   Service 
157   Washington,   Newark   2,  N.  ,J. 

"fi  MOTION  PICTURE 

|,i       PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

Tlie  Ainpro   Corporation 

2S39   N.    Western    Ave.,   Chicago   18 
(See  advertisement  on  page  347) 
llcll   &  Howell    Co. 

1S15    LarchiTiont    Ave.,    Chicagro    13 
(See   advertisement  on    inside   back   cover) 
Cnlhoiin    Company 

101  J'arietta  St.,  NW.,  Atlanta,  3,  c.a 
1110%    Taylor  St.,  Columbia,   S.   C. 
Collins    Motion    Picture    Service 
502V4  &50fi  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
4    Rate  St.,  Cainbridg-e,   Md. 
ComprclicnNlvc    Service    Company 

245    VV.   55th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.   Y. 


neVry   Corpitrntion 

1111   Armitage   ,\ve.,   Chicagro   14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  360) 
Kastmnii    Kodai«    Stores.   Inc. 

356  Madison  .\ve.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
tinllaslier    Film    Service 

123  S.   \"ashington,  Green  Bav,  Wis. 
639  N.   7th   St.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
General    Films,   Ltd. 

1514    13th   Ave.,   Regina,  Sask. 
150   Kin^r  St.,  W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
General  Pictures  Productions 

021    Sixth   Ave..   Des  Moines   9,  la. 
Hirscli    <S    Knye 

239  Orant   Ave.,  San  Francisco  S,  Oal. 
Holmes    Projei'tor    Co. 

1S13  Orchard   St.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  pTpe  396) 
Kunz    Motion    Pictnre    Servi-e 

1319    Vine   St..    Philadelphia    7,    Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltiirore  2,  Md. 
1905   Sanderson    Ave.,   Scranton,   Pa 
I.utlier    O.    Draper    Shade    Co. 
Spiceland,    Indiana 

(See  advertisement  on  page  391) 
MoBUII's   Inc. 

OS  W.   4    th   St.,  New  York   19,  N.   Y. 
Xntional  Carbon  Company 

30   E.    42nd   St.,   New  York    17,   N.   Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  350) 
Pliotoart   Visual   Service 

S44  N.   Plankinton,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Radio   Corporation   of  America 

IJducational    Dept.,   Camden,   N.   J. 
(See  advertisement  on   pages   358-9) 
Raike    Company 

S29  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  .Angeles  14,  Cal. 
riyan    visunl    Aids    Service 

409   Harrison   St.,   Davenport,   la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   IS,  N.   Y. 
Soutliern    Visual    Films 

686-9   Shrine   Bldg-.,   Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  392) 
Victor   Animatosrapli    Corp. 
Davenport,    Iowa 

(See  advertisement   on    inside   front   cover! 
Visual    Education    Incorporated 
12th  at  Lamar,   Austin,   Tex. 
2010  N.    Field   St.,   Dallas   1,   Tex. 
1012  Jennings  Ave..  Ft.  Worth  2,  Tex. 
3905  S.   Main,   Houston   4,   Tex. 
Williams,   Brown  and    Earle.  Inc. 

918  Chestnut   St.,   I'hiladelphia,   Pa. 
Vrt   Zeilier  Andlo-VIsual   Aids 
-  157  Washington,  Newark  2,  N.  .1. 


'      RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

Oeorsre   K.    Culltertson    Co. 

5133    .luanita   Ave.,    Minneapolis    10, 
Minn. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  388) 
\Vilco.v-(;ay    Corporation 

Charlotte,    Mich. 

(See    advertisement    on    page    355) 


SCREENS 

Da-I,lte  Screen   Co.,  Inc. 

Chicago   39,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  349) 
Fryan    Film    Service 

Film   Buildinir,   Cleveland,   Ohio 
General    Pictures    Productions 

021    Sixth   Ave.   Des  Moines  9,   la. 
Illrscii   &   Kaye 

2:19   Sixth    ,\ve.,   San   Francisco   8,  Cal. 
Moifull's    Inc. 

lis    w.   4Sth   St.,  New  York   19,  N.   Y. 
Radiant   Manufacturing  Corp. 

1215   S.    Talman   Ave.,   Chicago   8 
(See  advertisement  on  page  389) 
Society   for   \  IsunI    Education,   Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago   11,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  bacli  rover) 
Soulliern   \  IsunI    Films 

0.>:0-9  Sliriiic   lilds.,   Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  ajvertiscment  on  page  392 1 
Williams.   llrowM   and   Earle,   Inc. 
91S  miestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,   I'a. 


Educational  Screen 

SLIDEFILMS 

Clinrch    Screen   Productions 

5022  Enright  Ave..   St.   Louis   12,  Mo, 
(See  advertisement  on  p^ge  40S) 
I'ilK'rim    Press 

(See    advertisement    on     r)age    3S6) 
Society   for  Visual   Education,   In". 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chica.r,)   11,    in. 
(See  advertisement  on  outsid  ■  Imek  cover) 
Visual    Research    Compa-- 

30   N.    Dearborn    St..    Chi   pro    2,    Til. 
Visual    Sciences 

Suffern,   New   York 

(See  advertisement  cii  pnge  3991 
Williams.  Brown  and   Faric.  Inc. 
918   Chestnut   St.,   I'hila<l<dpliia,   Pa. 


SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Cliurch-Craft    Pictures 

St.   Louis   3,   Mo. 

(See  advertisemenl   rn  n-'fre  407) 
llirsch   &   Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San   Francisco  S,  Cal 
Klein   *    Goodman 

IS  .S.    10th   St.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Society   for   Visu;;l    Ediicafion,    Inc. 

100    E.   Ohio   St.,    Chica-  o    11.    111. 

(See  advertisem  -t   on  out.siile  hack  cover) 
\  isuni    Rescnr    •      Con:pTi-iy 

30    N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2.    111. 


SLIDES   (Standard  31/4x4) 

Keystone  View  Co. 

Meadville,   Pa. 

(.See  advertisement  on  page  352) 
Radio-:«Int    Slide   Co..    Inc. 

222    Oakridge    i^lvd. 
Daytona   Beach,   Fla. 

(.See  advertisem"nt  on  page  395) 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Scrvii>e 

409    Harrison   St.,    Davenport,   la. 


SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

.\mericnn    Optical    Co. 

Buffalo    15,   N.    Y. 

(See    advertiseme'-t    on    patre    346) 
Rauscli    *    I.omh    Optical    Co. 
Rochester  2.  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  31S) 
Beseler   Company.   Charles 

245  lOast  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  T. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  367) 
Rurke   &   James 

321   S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago   4,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  402) 
Comprehensive    Service    Co. 

245  W.   55th   St.,   New  York   19,  N.    V. 
DeVry   Corporation 

1111    Armi'tage   .\ve..   Chicago    It,    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  300) 
General    Films,   Ltd. 

1534   13th   .We.,   Regina,  Sask. 
150  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
GoldE    Mnnufacturlns'   Co. 

1220   W.   Madison   St.,   Chicago   7 
(See  advertisement  on  page  307) 
Illrsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant   .\ve.,  San   Fran-isco  S,  Cal. 
Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,   Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  352) 
Society   for    \  Isuai    Education.   Inc. 
100   E.   Ohio   St.,    Chicago    11,    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Ralke   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visunl  .\ids  Service 

409  Harrison   St.,   Davenport,    Iowa 
Southern    Visunl    Films 

6S0-9    Shrine   i'ldg..    iMenii  his    2.   Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  392) 
Visual     Research     Co  .  pan.v 

30    N.    Dearborn    St.,    Clii-ago    2,    111. 
Williams,    Brown   and    Karle.    Inc. 
91S  ("hestnut  St.,   PiiiL-idclpliia,   Pa. 
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HERE  IT  IS! 


A  PROJECTOR  SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  YOUR  CLASSROOM 


THE 


^, 


ecc^ 


VICTOR  'IITE-WEIGHT" 

16mm    SOUND    MOTION    PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 


FOK  The  F;RGT  Time  a  quality  sound  motion  picture  pro- 
jector has  been  designed  for  classroom  use  —  a  marvel 
in  portability,  simplicity  of  operation,  and  versa- 
tility; and  at  no  sacrifice  of  brilliant  illumina- 
tion or  famous  Victor  mechanical  features. 
Write  today  for  the  attractive  Victor 
"Lite-Weight"  booklet. 


^ 


•  SINGLE  UNIT  CASE 
COMPACT 

•  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 


•  PRICE 


$37500 


For  the  first  time  here  is 
Wall<-Away  Portability 


and  the  VICTOR  "Triumph  60" 

continues  to  be  the  most  popular  16mm  sound 
motion  picture  projector  for  the  school  auditorium 
and  for  larger  audiences,  indoors  or  outdoors. 


A    DIVISION    OF   CURTISS-WRIGHT    CORPORATION 

Dept.  02,    Home  Office  and  Factory:  Davenport,  Iowa 

Mew  York  •  Chicago  •  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

MAKERS     OF     MOVIE     EQUIPMENT     SINCE     1910 


October,   1947 
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Better  Performance  on  i6mm.  sound 


Trefflier-20 

16MM.  SOUND  PROJECTOR 


The  new  "Premier-20"  embodies  many  advanced  fea- 
tures which  combine  to  create  new  standards  of  l6mm. 
sound  performance  .  .  .  convenience  .  .  .  and  efficiency 
of  operation.  The  new  swing-out  gate,  shown  above, 
permits  easy  cleaning  of  the  aperture  plate  and  pres- 
sure shoe  .  .  .  without  ever  disturbing  the  lens  focus. 

New  Richer  Tone  Quality— The  latest  12-inch  Jensen 
Permanent  Magnet  Dynamic  Speaker  reproduces  sound 
faithfully,  realistically  .  .  .  has  adequate  power  for 
moderate  size  auditoriums. 

Streamlined  Carrying  Cases — Rugged  . . .  scratch- 
resistant  .  .  .  easy  to  clean,  they  offer  complete  pro- 
tection for  your  Ampro  projection  equipment. 


AMPRO 

Sfflm.  Silftnt     •      16mm.  Silent 

16mm.  Sound-on-film      •      Slide  Projectors 

16mm.  Arc  Projectors 


Write 
Today... 

Mail  coupon  today  for 
illustrated  circulars  giv- 
ing full  details,  specifica- 
tions and  prices  on  these 
as  well  as  other  Ampro 
classroom  projectors  .  .  . 


A  General  Precision  Equipment  Corporation  Subsidiary 


Close-up  of  new  swin^-oiit  gittt,  ihouhtg  gate 
in  open  position 

New  Ampro  Slide  and  Filmstrip  Projector 

New  from  every  angle,  this  Ampro  Model  30-D 
Projector  for  2"x  2"  slides  and  35mm.  filmstrips  is 
ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  Simple  to  oper- 
ate . . .  with  curved  film  guide- 
ways  to  guide  filmstrip  in 
exact  position  for  crisp,  bril- 
liant pictures.  Automatic  snap- 
action,  self-centering  slide  car- 
rier assures  perfect  focus  .  .  . 
with  one  hand  operation. 
Quick  tilting  .  .  . 
sharp,  clear  repro- 
duction .  .  .  lift-ofif 
carrying  case  .  .  . 
many  other  out- 
Amproslide  Standing  features. 
Model  30'D 


ES-1047 

AMPRO   CORPORATION 

2835  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  III. 

I    I  "Premier-20"  16mni.  Sound-on-film  Projector. 

□  Amproslide  Model  "30-D"  Dual  Purpose  Projector. 

□  Amproslide  Model  "30-A" — 2"  x  2"  Projector. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


_STATE_ 
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Educational  Screen 


FILMS 

TO       HELP 

BUILD 

THE       PEACE 

For  School   and   Community 
16m  m.  Sound  Film 


THE  PEOPLES'  CHARTER 

First    official    U.N.    production    outlines    purposes,    emergence,    and 
vital    world    importance    of   the    UNITED    NATIONS.      Stresses   de- 
pendence   of    U.N.    on    peoples   of  the   world. 
17  MINUTES,  RENTAL  $2.50  SALE  $37.50 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN 

Famed  animated  cartoon  in  color,  based  on  "Races  of  Mankind" 
pamphlet  presents  scient  fic  facts  in  gay,  witty,  effective  technique. 
Ideal  for  ideas  of  UNESCO. 

10  MINUTES  RENTAL  $3.00  SALE  $80.00 

SPOTLIGHT  ON  THE  BALKANS* 

Strategic  position  of  this  area,  historic  development  of  these  na- 
tions traced,   and   indication   of   pressures  for  reforms  and    progress. 

11  MINUTES  RENTAL   $1.25  SALE   $25.03 

YEAR  OF  FREEDOM 

Summary  of  problems  and  progress  in  Czechoslovakia  in  pos'war. 
Positive  presentation  with  commentary  written  by  Maurice  Hindus. 
10  MINUTES  RENTAL  $1.25  SALE  $25  CO 

WE  SURVIVED 

Rebuilding  POLAND,  special  victim  of  Nazism,  is  difficult  without 
outside  help  but  work  goes  on  by  labor,  soldiers  and  civilians. 
10  MINUTES  RENTAL  $1.25  SALE  $25.00 

PALE  HORSEMAN 

International  nature  of  public  health  memorably  pictured.  The 
Pale  Horseman  is  pestilence,  disease,  postwar  misery  in  Europe,  Asia. 

19  MINUTES  RENTAL  $2.50  SALE  $50.00 

NOW— THE  PEACE* 

Charts  and  animation  explain  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  UNITED 
NATIONS.  Related  actual  scenes  of  persons,  places  and  events 
underscore   this   appeal   for   world    peace. 

20  MINUTES  RENTAL  $2.50  SALE  $50.00 

FOOD— SECRET  OF  THE  PEACE* 

The    plight   of   impoverished    nations    brought   home   with    impact  to 
the     more    fortunate     nations    which     must    supply    equipment    and 
food  to  build  the  peace.     With  Discussion  Trailer. 
17  MINUTES  RENTAL  $2.50  SALE  $<0.00 

^Produced  by   National   Film   Board  of  Canada 

AVAILABLE  AT   LEADING   VISUAL  EDUCATION 
DEALERS  FOR  RENTAL  AND  SALE— OR  FROM: 


160  0      BROADWAY 
NEW     YORK     \9.     N.    Y. 


Films  of  the  World  Festival 
Announces  Program  Schedule 

FACTUAI.  films  entered  by  producers  all  over 
the  world  will  be  shown  to  the  general  public 
and  particularly  for  representatives  of  community 
orpfanizations  who  are  potential  users  of  this  valu- 
able medium  on  seven  consecutive  Saturdays,  be- 
ginning Octol)er  11  and  continuing  through  Novem- 
ber 22  with  the  first  screening  at  2  p.m.  and  the 
second  at  4  p.m.  at  the  Surf  Theater  in  Chicago. 

International  Interdependence  will  be  the  key- 
note of  the  first  week's  program.  Documentary 
film  producers  are  well  aware  of  the  force  with 
which  the  factual  motion  picture  can  stress  and 
dramatize  the  world's  problems. 

The  Biological  Science  category  on  October  18 
will,  it  is  expected,  present  films  on  Public  Health, 
Nutrition,  and  Mental  Health. 

Another  program  in  the  field  of  social  analysis 
will  center  on  films  about  Peoples  and  Lands  of 
the  World  on  October  25. 

The  Amateur  (16mm  open)  film  showings  will  be 
c>n  November  1.  The  Festival  will  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  Amateur  producers  to  obtain  recog- 
nition. 

The  November  8  program  will  present  films  on 
the  Physical  Sciences  with  much  informative  ma- 
terial for  the  layman. 

Many  industrial  and  commercial  organizations 
in  the  United  States  have  sponsored  the  produc- 
tion of  public  relations  films  which  contribute  to 
tlie  information  and  public  welfare.  These  Business- 
Sponsored  films  will  be  shown  on  November  15, 

The  final  program  of  the  series  will  feature  films 
in  Arts-Crafts-Music. 

Series  tickets  at  $3.90  for  seven  programs  and 
individual  program  tickets  at  70c  may  be  secured  in 
advance  by  writing  to  the  Chicago  Film  Council, 
222  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  inclosing  a 
check  in  payment. 

The  Chicago  Film  Council  is  a  non  profit  educa- 
tional association  of  members  representing  commu- 
nity organizations  and  the  industry.  The  Council 
has  chosen  the  FILMS  OF  THE  WORLD  FES- 
TIVAL as  one  of  the  best  ways  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  wide  scope  of  films  available  to 
them. 


tile    following 


Executive  Board 
The    Festival     Executive    Board    inchides 
persons: 

Dainel  Catton  Rich,  Director,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  Chancellor,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Ethel  Kay  Benson,  Director,  Junior  Red  Cross;  Dr. 
Henry  T.  Heald,  President,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology; 
Donald  G.  Williamson,  Jr.,  President,  Chicago  Junior  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  and  Industry;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Chesser, 
Chairman,  Motion  Pictures  Section,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Levedahl.  Chairman  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  of  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
'I'eachers;  Russell  Babcock,  Educational  Director  of 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Relations;  Elmer  Balaban, 
President,   E.   &  H.   Balaban,   Inc. 

(Concluded  on  page  418) 
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Brilliant  illumination  . . . 
Critical  definition  . . . 

Professional 
"image 
quality" 


Bausch  &  Lomh  2x2"  Slide  Projector 


**'T^HEATRE  quality"   projection  is   built 

X  into   the  Bausch   &  Lomb    2x2"   Slide 

Projector,  by  the  incorporation  of  many  of 

the  optical  features  usually  found  only  in 

professional  equipment. 

A  brilliant,  flat,  uniformly  defined  image  is 
assured  for  all  2x2"  slides  in  black-and- 
white  or  color,  in  cardboard,  glass  or  metal 
mounts.  A  150-watt  lamp  provides  screen 


illumination  26%  to  120%  brighter  than  that 
of  other  slide  projectors  against  which  the 
B&L  unit  has  been  tested.  Quick,  easy  dis- 
assembly is  provided  for  cleaning  inner 
parts  or  replacing  bulb. 

Available  for  immediate  delivery,  $58.00 
from    your    Bausch    &    Lomb    instrument 
dealer.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  688-J 
St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester  2,  New  York. 


BAUSCH  G  LOMB 


OPTICAL  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER    2,  N.  Y. 


Cooperating  with  Men  of  Science  since  i8^} 
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Educational  Screen 


NEW 


1947  Edition 


"Peoples  of  Canada" 

•  This  I6nnm  sound  picture  was  first  produced  by 
the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada  in  1940  to 
show  the  contributions  which  each  national  and 
racial  group  makes  to  the  composite  character  of 
its  new  homeland.  U.  S.  teachers  have  found  this 
2 1 -minute  picture  so  valuable  that  it  has  become 
the  most  popular  film  produced  by  the  NFB.  Now 
this  2-reel  masterpiece  has  been  refilmed,  making 
it  better  than  ever.  See  the  new  version  yourself 
and  we  are  sure  you  will  want  it.  We  are  authorized 
U.S.  distributors  of  pictures  produced  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada.  Buy  or  rent  PEOPLES 
OF  CANADA  directly  from  our  local  dealer  or 
your  film  library. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  DIRECTORY  of  all  the 
splendid  educational  films  produced  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada.  There  is  no  charge 
or  obligation.    Address: 


International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 

84    East    Randolph    Street — Chicago    1,    Illinois 


WATCH  FOR  THEM 

THE 
NEW 

DeYRY'S 


Designed  and  built  to  the 
exacting  specifications  of 
audio-visual  specialists  -who 
asked  for  a  .  .  . 

professional  16mm. 

sound-on-fi/m  pro/ecfor  for  fhe  classroom 

The   newest   DeVRY   projector  is: 

(1)  SMALL — Compact  as  a  portable  fypewrlfer 

(2)  LIGHTWEIGHT — Easy    fo    carry    os    a    portable    radio 

(3)  TOP  QUALITY — finest   of  materials  and   workmanship 

(4)  PRICED   RIGHT — fits  ffie  most  modest  budget. 

DeVRY  engineers  designed  them.  DcVRY  craftsmen  built 
them.  These  beautiful,  efficient  and  durable  16mm.  sound-on- 
film  projectors  reflect  DeVRY's  more  than  34  years  of  motion 
picture  equipment  inventive  and  development  experience.  These 
new  DeVRY  professional  16mm.  sound-on-film  projectors  are  on 
the   way   to   you.  Watch   for   them.    Wait    for    them. 

DeVRY  CORPORATION 


Motley  Joins  Film  Council  Board 

Arthur  H.  "Red"  Motley.  President  of  Parade 
Magazine,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fihn  Council  of  America,  it  was 
announced  by  Stephen  M.  Corey,  .\ctin<j  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Motley,  who  as  publisher  of  Parade  has  been  an  ar- 
dent exponent  of  pictorial  journalism,  will  devote  a 
large  share  of  his  time  to  the  activities  of  the  Film 
Council  of  America.  Its  immediate  goal  this  year 
!•••  the  establishment  of  350  community  film  councils 
which  will  help  all  groups  throughout  .■\nierica  ob- 
t  lin  informational  films  for  their  education  and  en- 
lightenment. 

A  long  experience  in  sales  and  publishing  com- 
prises ^lotley's  eventful  background.  Last  month 
in  speaking  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Dealers 
on  "I^icture  Power",  Mr.  Motley  said,  "Pictures 
and  films  present  the  best  means  at  hand  to  edu- 
cate peoples  of  the  world  for  peace  and  prosperity." 

National  headquarters  of  the  Film  Council  of 
.''America  are  at  6  West  Ontario  Street,  Chicago  10, 
Illinois. 

Newark  Film  Council  Joins  the  Growing  List 

Representatives  of  over  50  community  organi- 
zations met  in  the  Board  of  Education  Building  to 
tormally  organize  the  Newark  Film  Council.  The 
constitutional  committee  was  enlarged  in  order  to 
better  represent  the  increasing  group. 

Councils  are  in  the  process  of  formation  in  Cleve- 
land ;  Dayton:  Los  Angeles;  New  Albany,  Indiana; 
'Jerre  Haute,  Indiana;  Kansas  City;  Akron;  Ches- 
ter, Pa.;  Wyomissing,  Pa.;  San  .A.ntonio;  Big 
Spring,  Texas;  and   Victoria,  Texas. 

First  Council  Formed  in  City  Under  5,000 

Allegan,  Michigan  with  a  population  of  4,500  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  city  with  a  population 
under  5,000  to  organize  a  chapter  of  the  Film  Coun- 
cil of  America.  Rev.  Charles  Dobbertin.  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Allegan  Film  Council  says,  "We 
have  great  plans,  and  there  is  much  enthusiasm.  We 
realize  that  the  Film  Council  of  .America  has  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  make  to  the  community,  and 
we.  are  confident  that  through  a  local  film  council 
we  can  carry  on  a  great  program  of  adult  educa- 
tion through  the  various  organizations  within  our 
community," 


1111    Armitage  Avenue 


Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Films  of  the  World  Festival 

(Concluded  from  page  416) 

Screening  Committees 
Chairiiiau  of  tho  Screening  Committees  vvliich  will  select 
tlic  (ilnis  to  l)e  sliown  include  tlie  following: 
.Arts  Crafts  Music,  Mrs.  Katlierine  Kuh,  .A.rt  Institute  of 
Chicago;  Biological  Sciences,  Mr.  Ralph  Creer.  .American 
Medical  .As.soc;  Physical  Sciences,  Col.  Gerald  Bench. 
Chicago  I'uhlic  .Schools;  Peoples  and  Lands  of  the  World! 
Mrs.  Patricia  Blair,  .American  Lil)rary  .Association;  Inter- 
national Interdependence,  Miss  Ethel  Kay  Benson,  Jr.  Red 
Cross;  Sponsored  Films,  Mr.  John  Paidar,  Jr.  .Assoc,  of 
Commerce  and  Industry;  .Amateur,  Dr.  C.  Enion  Smith, 
President,  .Association  of  Amateur  Cinema  Clubs  of  Greater 
Chicago. 
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MAKE   fULL   US£    Of    YOUR 


IT    MEETS   EV€Ry    NEED    OF 
GROUP    INSTRUCTION 


Of  course,  it  gives  you  the  finest 
obtainable  projection  of 

Standard  Lantern  Slides 

Have  you  seen  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  Keystone's  vast  library 
of  educational  slides?  Some  of 
these  new  units  will  make  your 
work  more  effective — and  easier. 


Many  instructors  realize  the  pos- 
sibilities of 

Handmade  Lantern  Slides 

— not  only  for  the  presentation 
of  special  subjects,  but  for  obtain- 
ing enthusiastic  group  participa- 
tion. 


You  can  sometimes  make  a 
worthwhile  cut  in  the  cost  of 
lantern  slides,  by  using 

Quadruple  Slides 

— with  four  exposures,  which  are 
screened  singly  by  means  of  a 
quarter-size  mask. 


Place    a    Flashmeter 
on   your    Overhead    Pro- 
jector,   and    you    have    a  .^^^ 

Tachistoscope  ^B 

— of  thoroughly  proven  value  for 
efficient  training  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, recognition  and  general  visu- 
al skills. 


By  means  of  an  inexpensive  adap- 
ter, you  can  show 

2-inch  Slides 

-^with  the  clear,  inexpensive  day- 
light projection  made  possible 
only  by  a  750  or  1000-watt  lamp. 


You  can  also  buy  an  attachment 
for  showing 

Strip  Film 

— and  here  again,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Keystone  Over- 
head Projector's  powerful  illu- 
mination. 


o 


Supplementary  Lens 


An  adapter  is  also  available  for 

Microscopic  Slides  ^^ 

—and  with  the  micro-  ^0 

scopic   slides    (as   well 

as  with  two-inch  slides  and  strip  film)  you  can  use  the 

five-diopter   supplementary   lens,   shown   at   left,    which 

enlarges    the    projection    two    dimensions   each    way. 


WnlU  IjO^  GUcMlafi 


KEYSTONE    VIEW    COMPANY   •  meadville,  pa, 

SINCE    1892    —    PRODUCERS    OF    SUPERIOR    VISUAL    AIDS 
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Educational  Screen 


PAUL  HOEFLER  .  .  . 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  explorer, 
naturalist,  author, 
lecturer,  producer 
of  "Africa  Speaks" 
and  other  notable 
motion   pictures. 


YELLOWSTONE 

AND    THE 

GRAND  TETONS 

22  min.-S150.00 


TUNA  FISHING 

n  min. -$75.00 

TUNA  PACKING 

11  min.-S75.00 


PAUL  HOEFLER 
PRODUCTIONS 


Ever  since  Paul  HoeHer  produced  the 
first  l6mm  color  and  sound  motion 
picture,  his  work  has  been  distin- 
.nuished  for  photographic  excellence, 
high  sound  fidelity  and  accurate,  in- 
teresting presentation.  Preview 
prints  of  current  releases,  in  full  col- 
or and  sound,  are  available,  charges 
prepaid.  Print  prices  include  reels 
and  cans. 


Western  Air  Trails  NO.  1 :  Mag- 
nificent ground  and  aerial  scenes  of 
old  Faithful,  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  other  natural  won- 
ders; wild  life,  fishing  and  dude 
ranching. 


Companion  teaching  films  of  unu- 
sual merit,  high-lighted  by  exciting 
fishing  scenes  aboard  tuna  clippers 
in  Central  American  waters,  plus 
the  complete  tuna  packing  process. 


PAUL  HOEFLER  PRODUCTIONS 

Sales  Division -612-/2  So.  Ridgeley  Dr.ve 
Los  Angeles  36,  California 


ADD  SOUND 


^^ 


IT'S    EASY   AND 
ECONOMICAL  WITH   A 


Fidjelitone 


For  most  effective  presentation,  your  films  need 
continuous  background  music  and  narrative.  Write 
Dept.  E  for  your  FREE  copy  of  "Melodious  Accom- 
paniment" and  literature  about  FIDELITONES. 


GEORGE  K.  CULBERTSON  COMPANY 

5133  Juonito  Ave.,  Dept.  E,  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 


Milwaukee  Forms  Film  Council 

THE  Milwaukee  Film  Council  was  organized  .\\\- 
gust  27th  to  co-ordinate  educational  16  mm.  film 
activitie.s  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  Meetings  will  be 
held  monthly  on  the  third  \\'ednesday  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Alilwaukee  Art  Institute  auditorium. 

The  new  council,  which  is  open  to  all  organizations 
and  individuals  using  16  mm.  films  or  interested  in 
their  production  and  distriljution,  plans  to  co-operate 
with  the  Chicago  Film  Council  in  bringing  to  the  mid- 
west in  Octo!;)er  and  November  the  World  Film  Festi- 
val being  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  group.  It  also  will 
encourage  film  showings  and  special  programs  in  Mil- 
waukee during  United  Nations  Week,  September  14- 
20. 

Headed  In  a  board  of  14  members,  the  council  elected 
the  following  ofificers  at  its  organizational  meeting: 
Paul  Gratke.  chief  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library's 
Education  department,  president ;  Murl  Deusing.  cura- 
tor of  education  at  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum, 
vice-president:  and  ]V[iss  Nancy  Grey,  of  WTMJ, 
the    Milwaukee    Journal    station,    secretary-treasurer. 

The  puqjose  of  the  council,  according  to  Gratke, 
is  to  act  as  an  informational  exchange  on  16  mm. 
film  trends  and  technical  developments  and  to  educate 
for  improved  utilizatit)n  of  films.  It  will  also  evaluate 
films  for  community  use.  inform  the  community  of 
film  services  available  in  Milwaukee,  and  acquaint  film 
producers  with  16mm.  film  needs  in  Milwaukee. 

Movie  Fest  Planned  in  Oklahoma  City 

Amateur  movie  makers  who  trek  to  Oklahoma 
City  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  America,  meeting  a  the  Okla- 
homa Art  Center  from  October  <S  through  31.  are 
going  to  be  in  for  a  real  treat  moviewise.  This  is 
because  the  P.  S.  A.  Motion  Picture  Division  is  as- 
sembling one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collections 
of  outstanding  amateur-made  motion  jiictures  ever 
gathered  in  one  group  of  film  cans. 

The  pictures — several  hundred  of  which  are  e.x- 
pected  to  be  judged  prior  to  the  selection  of  those 
to  be  shown  during  four  days  of  intensive  activity 
— will  be  both  8nim.  and  16mm.  They  will  be  shown 
mornings,  afternoons,  and  evenings  at  the  .Art 
Center. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  these  films, 
the  program  will  also  include  screenings  of  special 
films  of  an  industrial,  educational,  and  commercial 
nature,  and  talks  on  movie  making  by  such  out- 
standing cinematographers  as  Ralph  Gray  of  Mex- 
ico City:  Dick  Bird  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada: 
Kenneth  B.  Space  of  New  York  City;  Harris  B. 
Tuttle.  Chairman  of  the  Motion  Picture  Division 
of  the  P.  S.  A.:  and  others. 

The  most  of  the  outstanding  films  in  the  opinion 
of  the  exhibition  judges  will  be  duplicated  with  the 
maker's  permission,  following  the  showMngs.  and 
sent  about  the  country  as  a  traveling  show  of  1947's 
finest  amateur-made  motion  pictures. 
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Educational  Screen 


As  Viewed  From  Here 


From  the  Experience  of  Others 

DURING  the  years,  there  was  plenty  of  talk 
about  hov/  the  schools  were  going  to  greatly 
increase  their  use  of  audio-visual  tools  for  learning, 
and  that  has  been  happening — although  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  had  been  expected.  But  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  audio-visual  field  in  the  past  few 
years  is  what  has  been  happening  in  the  churches. 
Filmstrips,  motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  trans- 
criptions are  being  used  not  only  in  increased  quan- 
tity but  in  original  and  uniquely  effective  ways. 
Church  leaders  are  studying  these  new  media  and 
their  applications  to  the  church's  instructional  ob- 
jectives. They  are  putting  them  to  work,  and  they 
are  getting  results.  These  are  significant  facts  for 
school  users  of  audio-visual  materials  and  for  all 
group  leaders  in  the  community. 

Church  leaders  have  not  ignored  the  experience 
of  the  schools  and  others  in  learning  about  the  use 
of  these  newer  materials.  They  call  upon  school 
visual  educators  to  bring  their  experience  to  church 
visual  conferences.  In  local  communities,  church 
workers  have  profited  from  the  successes  and  mis- 
takes of  the  schools.  They  have  found  much  of  the 
best  literature  of  the  audio-visual  field  to  be  univer- 
sal in  its  application  although  it  may  have  been 
written  with  a  school  teacher  readership  primarily 
in  mind. 

Learning  from  the  experience  from  others  need 
not  be  uni-directional.  Schools  can  learn  from  the 
churches  too.  Although  instructional  objectives 
may  differ,  the  principles  of  good  instruction  and 
good  use  of  instructional  materials  are  the  same. 
Furthermore,  technical  and  mechanical  problems 
related  to  the  use  of  projection  and  reproducing 
equipment  are  much  the  same  in  school  and  church. 
Most  of  the  problems  of  the  school  and  church  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  they  hold 
in  common,  and  greatest  gains  can  be  made  by 
both  groups  through  a  continuous  sharing  of  ex- 
perience. 

This  is  the  principal  function  and  a  primary  aim 
of  this  magazine — to  provide  a  way  of  sharing  ex- 
perience— not  only  among  school  and  church  peo- 
ple, but  among  all  who  would  use  audio-visual 
materials  for  educational  purposes.  That  is  why 
many  months  ago  The  Church  Department  was  es- 
tablished as  an  integral  part  of  THE  EDUCATION- 
AL SCREEN,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  coordination 
has  been  proven  by  reader  response.  School  readers 
have  profited  from  the  experience  and  the  ideas 
generating  from  the  church  use  of  visual  materials. 
Church  readers  have  read  beyond  the  pages  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Church  Department  and 
have  gained  from  the  experiences  of  a  much  wider 
field.  There  has  been  an  effective  sharing  of  ex- 
perience. 

There  is  this  same  kind  of  value  inherent  in  the 
Film  Council  of  America  idea,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  supporting  that  development  as  strongly  as  we 


know  how.  The  Film  Council  of  America  is  con- 
cerned with  the  community-wide  use  of  audio-visual 
materials.  Through  local  film  councils  all  group 
leaders  interested  in  the  use  of  these  new  materials 
in  their  programs  are  provided  an  opportunity  for 
getting  together  and  sharing  experience — for  work- 
ing cooperatively  and  learning  from  one  another. 
The  Film  Council  of  America  is  not  for  school  people 
alone,  or  for  church  workers,  or  for  the  adult  forum 
leaders,  it  is  for  all  who  believe  that  their  objec- 
tives can  be  better  achieved  through  using  visual 
media. 

Likewise  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  is  not  con- 
cerned with  education  only  in  the  schools,  or  only 
in  the  churches,  or  only  in  the  YMCA,  the  settlemeni 
house,  or  the  grange  hall.  We  are  concerned  with 
education  wherever  it  takes  place,  and  we  will  con- 
stantly endeavor  to  show  through  the  sharing  of  ex- 
perience how  it  can  be  done  better  through  the  use 
of  audio-visual  materials. 

Picture  Power 

ONE  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  NAVED's 
eventful  convention  last  August  was  a  talk 
given  by  Arthur  H.  ("Red")  Motley,  President  of 
Parade  Publication,  Inc.  Although  his  subject  was 
"Picture  Power,"  he  incidentally  built  up  an  ex- 
tremely strong  case  for  the  power  of  words — es- 
pecially his  words. 

"Nothing  happens  until  somebody  sells  some- 
thing," he  said  and  proved  his  point  rather  convinc- 
ingly, even  to  the  educators  who  were  there.  "Needs 
are  not  important.  If  they  were,  then  China  ought 
to  be  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world, 
because  she  has  the  most  needs.  ...  A  need  must 
be  converted  into  a  want  that  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  persuade  a  person  to  sacrifice  dollars  to 
satisfy  that  want." 

"Red"  Motley  from  his  editorial  and  advertising 
experience  knows  the  power  of  pictures  on  the 
printed  page.  He  knows  the  power  of  motion  pic- 
tures. He  believes  that  this  great  power  must  be 
used  to  develop  a  better-informed  world.  Picture 
power  must  be  used  in  education.  "The  need  is 
there  but  we  haven't  made  the  tradition-bound 
school  boards  want  this  modern  educational  aid 
enough  to  appropriate  the  money  for  its  use  in  the 
schools." 

The  Visual  Education  Dealers  were  challenged  to 
expend  new  energy  in  creating  the  wants  that 
would  move  school  boards  to  action.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  should  be  heeded  not  only  by  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  provide  the  equipment  and 
the  pictures  but  by  all  who  believe  in  the  power  of 
pictures.  It  is  their  business  to  help  create  the  wants 
that  will  put  all  the  power  of  pictures  to  work  in 
our  schools.  "Nothing  happens  until  somebody 
sells  something."  Let's  sell  picture  power. 

—Paul  C.  Reed 
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Familiar  Patterns 


Now  that  summer  is  over,  it  is  far  too  easy 
for    any    individual    to    settle    into    the    usual 
routine   of   life,    forgetting   the  exciting    pat- 
terns which  abound  everywhere. 


Howard  A.  Shiebler  and  Ambrose  J.  Hickey 
discovered  that  many  interesting  photographs 
could  be  made  about  schools.  For  13  years, 
they  have  publicized  New  York  City  schools 
by  means  of  their  photographs.  Many  of 
these  have  been  used  to  illustrate  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent,  City  of  New 
York. 


Fall  is  a  good  time  for  a  field  trip 
to  the  local  museum.  If  a  school  bus 
is  available,  trips  ma>  easily  be  made 
to  historic  locales  not  too  far  from 
every  school.  Careful  preparation 
must  be  made  if  pupils  are  to  profit 
from  the  trip. 


Bicycles    and    white    shirts    are   com- 
mon    place     sights,     but     not     when 
Ambrose  Hickey   sees  them   through 
his  camera. 


Photographs   are  by   courtesy   of  New   York   City 

Schools  and  Etna  M.  Kelley.  author  of  "Children 

at  School,"  Popular  Photograph. 
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Educational  Screen 


A  Last  Look 
at  Summer 
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Gardner  L.  Hart,  Director,  Audio-Visual  Edu- 
cation, Oakland  Public  Schools,  Oakland, 
California  and  a  member  of  the  Editorial 
Advisory  Board,  Educational  Screen  is  seen 
editing  an  experimental  film. 


Florida's  campaign  for  more  effective  and 
economical  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
gained  tremendous  impetus  this  summer  as 
school  teachers  and  administrators  made  a 
full-scale  orientation  study  at  a  vsrorkshop  on 
the  University  of  Florida  campus,  Gainesville, 
Florida. 


Final  Breakfast  Meeting 

At  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  124  educators 
from  31  states  and  one  province  of  Canada  were  enrolled  in 
the  1947  Summer  Course,  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Aids  in  the 
Classroom.  Mr.  C.  R.  Crakes,  Educational  Consultant,  DeVry 
Corporation  again  served  as  instructor  and  reported  that 
enrollment  had  tripled  since  1944. 


Professor  George  L.  Crutcher's  staff  included 
Miss  Norma  Barts;  Miss  Ruth  Thompson, 
assistant  director,  Cleveland  division  of  visual 
education;  Miss  Mary  Rees  Land,  film  divi- 
sion, Library  of  Congress.  At  times,  spe- 
cialists were  called  in  to  augment  the  staff. 


Courtesy  New  York  fiiy   Sch-ml 


I 
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They  Didn't  Have  Electricity 


An  alert  teacher  uses  such  visual  devices  as  exhib- 
its, maps,  blackboards,  herbariums,  and  aquariums 


IT  WAS  on  my  way  home  froiii  one  of  those  "in- 
spiration and  gripe"'  meetings  on  visual  instruc- 
tion where  the  "experts"  inspire,  and  the  majority 
of  the  audience  gripe  ahout  inadequate  facihties. 

As  1  rounded  the  dusty  county  corner  I  saw  it.  Like 
most  puhhc  school  buildings  its  appearance  spoke  ac- 
curately of  the  material  resources  and  civic  pride  of  the 
district.  Its  two  rooms  and  a  roof  were  cheaply  con- 
structed of  wood,  showing  no  attempt  to  present  a  well- 
kept  look.  The  building  sat  in  the  sun  like  a  Bowery 
bum  who  had  long  since  lost  all  sense  of  self-respect. 

My  visit  was  not  anticipated  by  the  occupants  of 
Sunnyslope  School  so  with  the  consent  of  the  County 
Sui)erintendent  who  accompanied  me,  I  walked  into 
the  grades  4  to  8  room  unannounced.  To  my  surprise 
there  was  no  choked,  embarassed  hush  or  feverish 
"good-afternoon-I-see-vve-have-visitors"  which  from  my 
previous  experiences  in  visiting  rural  schools,  I  had 
come  to  expect.  There  was  a  friendly  "I'll-be-with-you- 
in-a-minute"  smile  and  nod  from  the  neatly  ginghamed 
young  teacher  who  .stood  near  a  front  window  with  a 
group  of  three  boys  and  a  girl  who  were  hovering  over 
a  home-made  relief  map  of  the  neighboring  three  con- 
verging apple  growing  valleys  and  the  three  mountain 
ridges  of  the  area  in  which  the  little  school  was  located. 
As  we  moved  closer  we  discovered  that  two  of  the  four 
youngsters  were  placing  properly  labeled  match  stick 
pennants  at  the  various  spots  on  the  map  which  repre- 
sented their  own  farms  and  homes.  The  other  two 
were  pasting  down  to  the  surface  of  the  relief  map  a 
red  yarn  string  over  the  route  of  their  proposed  visit 
to  the  apple  storage  plant. 

Exhibits 

Turning  from  the  busy  little  map  group,  we  watched 
for  a  moment  two  youngsters  who  were  reading  at  an 
interesting  display  table.  The  table  was  covered  ( "a 
little  too  crowded,"  I  thought,  as  my  old  habit  of  look- 
ing for  theoretical  perfection  arose  for  a  second)  with 
bottled  and  labeled  sami)les  of  tree-spray,  with  booklets 
and  pictures  showing  how  fruit  was  damaged  by  certain 
insects  and  with  the  two  Department  of  Agriculture 
jtamphlets  with  which  the  two  readers  were  engrossed. 

Blackboard 
Next  came  the  blackboard.  The  first  two  panels 
were  clean  except  for  the  carefully  printed  reminder  at 
ihe  top  one  of  which  read  "He  had  gone  riding."  This 
we  learned  some  time  later  was  a  carefully  calculated 
device  to  help  establish  good  speech.  The  center  panel 
of  the  board  was  covered  by  a  neatly  drawn  map  of  the 
state  on  which  were  shown  rivers,  ap])le-growing  val- 
leys, mountains,  and  prevailing  winds.  The  last  two 
sections  of  the  board  were  bare  except  for  an  unerased 
calculation  that  someone  had  made. 

Maps  and  Apple  Growing 

At  the  other  side  of  the  room  stood  a  cabinet  con- 


A.  J.  FOY  CROSS 

Director,  Visual  Education 

Central  Wa.shington  College  of  Education 

taining  supplies.  Over  the  front  of  the  cabinet  hung  a 
standard  physical-political  map  of  the  state.  On  a 
table  immediately  beside  the  cabinet  was  stretched  an 
oil-cloth  map  of  the  United  States  on  which  was  marked 
with  "crayola."  the  various  apple-growing  sections  of 
the  county.  Four  children  were  busy  at  this  map  mark- 
ing down  the  rank  in  apple  production  of  each  state  of 
the  union.  They  had  at  hand  for  their  reference  an 
encyclopaedia  volume  and  a  booklet  from  the  Apple 
Growers  Association. 

Herbarium  and  Aquarium 
On  this  same  side  of  the  room  toward  the  rear  and 
directly   across   the    room   from   the   old   wood-burner 
stove  stood  a  combined  herbarium  and  aquarium  both 
of  which  were  well  stocked  and  very  clean. 

The  rear  of  the  room  sported  two  neat  vertical  dis- 
play boards  over  which  hung  a  full  length  friez  on  sal- 
mon fishing. 

There  was  more  in  this  school.  There  was  a  group 
of  happy,  alert,  busy  youngsters  and  a  teacher  with 

(Concluded  on  page  454) 


The   youngsters   were   making   a   map   of   the   neighboring 

area.  They  didn't  have  electricity,  but  they  did  have  visual 

education. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  University 

In  Transition 


Postwar  changes  in  university  life  are  seen  in  a  new  documen- 
tary film,  made  by  the  Department  of  Photography  at  Ohio  State 


THE  American  university  today  has  a  dramatic 
story  to  tell.  It's  a  story  of  an  important  period 
in  the  history  of  the  university,  a  chronicle  of 
higher  education  in  the  postwar,  a  reflection  of  life  in 
our  times. 

The  motion  picture  is  the  onh-  satisfactory  way  in 
which  this  story  can  be  told.  Only  through  motion 
pictures  can  the  reality  of  the  American  university  be 
made  clear  to  a  public  whose  conceptions  of  college 
life  are  commonly  limited  to  vague  images  of  ivy-cov- 
ered halls  inhabited  by  absent-minded  professors  who 
are  continually  being  embarassed  by  the  fact  that  fe- 
male students  have  legs.  The  group  image  of  college 
life  inevitably  includes  a  scene  at  "good  old  Tate"  of 
Hollywood  fame,  with  students  marching  across  camp- 
us carrying  high  the  hero  of  the  day.  Generally,  in 
such  inspired  moments,  a  celestial  choir,  cleverly  con- 
cealed in  the  sound  track,  fades  in  with  the  strains  of 
The  Alma  Mater.  There  is  seldom  a  dry  eye  in  the 
audience. 

Need  for  Documentaries 
Interesting  and   entertaining   as   the   more   polished 
presentations  of  college  life  are,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  need  for  documentary  films  to  present  the 


ROBERT  W.  WAGNER 

Director  of  Motion  Picture  Production 

Ohio  State  University 

real  picture  of  the  American  university,  its  work  with 
students,  and  its  importance  to  the  community,  state, 
and  nation  it  serves. 

At  least  two  major  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  produced  such  films — Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  the  Ohio  State  University.  Similar  productions 
are  in  work  at  other  colleges  and  universities.  For 
example,  at  Chicago,  a  film.  Housing  America's  Stu- 
dents, is  in  production.  This  trend  toward  university- 
made  films  should  be  encouraged,  for  perhaps  only 
through  such  films  may  the  public  learn  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  American  university  to  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University,  a  sound  film.  The 
University  and  the  War,  had  already  been  produced, 
depicting  the  role  of  the  university  in  wartime.  Farly 
in  1947,  the  administration  decided  it  was  time  for 
another  film  document  to  show  the  changing  face  of 
the  university. 


Filming   Registration 

Day    at    Ohio    State 

University. 
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Specifications  for  the  Ohio  Film 

The  specifications  seemed  siiii])le  at  first.  A  film  was 
needed  to  show  the  flood  of  students  crowding  the 
doors,  trembhng  the  rafters  of  the  academic  halls.  It 
would  show  students  living  in  overcrowded  dormitories, 
in  temporary  buildings,  and  in  rehabilitated  barracks 
moved  in  from  army  installations  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  It  would  show  whole  student  families  living 
in  trailer  towns  which  mushroomed  near  the  campus 
because  of  the  housing  shortage. 

The  film  would  depict  the  vastly  expanded  teach- 
ing staff  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  classes  that 
had  doubled,  tripled  in  size.  There  would  be  scenes 
of  young  instructors  just  out  of  army  centers  and  older, 
experienced  professors  coming  out  of  retirement  to  help 
the  university  through  its  most  trying  period. 


THE  FILM 

THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  TRANSITION  (27  minutes), 
16mm,  black  and  white,  sound)  is  available  for  show- 
ing from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Copies  were  sent  to 
the  UNESCO  Film  Festival  in  Switzerland  and  to 
the  University  of  Columbia  at  Bogota.  It  has  been 
shown  widely  in  Ohio  and  will  be  circulated  to  var- 
ious Latin  American  cities. 


There  would  be  scenes  in  lecture  hall  and  laboratory 
— familiar  scenes  of  libraries  and  classrooms.  There 
would  also  be  strange,  new  sights — experiments  in 
radar  and  in  splitting  of  the  atom.  There  would  be 
human  touches,  too — a  class  in  physical  therapy  for 
disabled  veterans,  counseling  services  for  men  and 
women  undecided  about  their  futures  in  a  wide  open, 
changing  world. 

The  Student- Veteran  Is  Wiser 

The  student-veteran  himself  was  older,  wiser  in  many 
ways,  and  less  patient  with  detail,  .\bove  all,  he  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  passing  time  and  charged  with 
a  desire  to  cut  through  red  tape  in  order  to  get  fin- 
ished with  school  and  begin  his  life's  work. 

These  things  made  the  writing  of  the  script  less 
simple  than  the  first  draft  of  ideas  had  made  it  seem. 
The  skeletal  outline  of  the  film  was  there,  but  the  spe- 
cifics, the  human  incidents  which  distinguish  a  good 
film  from  one  which  deals  in  generalities,  had  to  be 
filled  in. 

Certain  facts  were  at  hand.  For  example,  at  Ohio 
State,  13,000  out  of  a  total  of  25,000  post-war  stu- 
dents were  veterans.  .'Kbout  one-fourth  of  the  total 
student  body  were  women.  There  were  figures  on 
the  building  space  needed  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  classroom  space,  figures  on  the  number  of 
books  and  supplies  needed,  and  a  whole  host  of  classi- 
fied information  listing  amounts,  numbers,  quantities. 

Human  Facts  Were  Needed 

But  other  facts  needed  to  round  out  the  script  were 
hard  to  find.  A  steel  tape  will  tell  the  length 
of  a  classroom  ;  but  where  is  the  yardstick  to  measure 
the  human  contents  of  that  room,  where  the  figures 
that  stand  for  the  pent-up  aspirations  of  a  young  man 
with  four  years  of  war  under  his  belt  and  with  ques- 
tions under  his  hat? 


Pre-fabricated    class- 
rooms are   used. 


Tlie  human  facts  weren't  listed  in  the  college  bul- 
letin. Yet,  these  things  had  to  find  their  way  into  any 
script  that  pretended  to  tell  the  story  of  the  university 
and  the  people  in  it. 

Story  conferences  with  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  key  ofificials  and  with  the  deans  who 
worked  directly  with  the  students,  helped.  Many  of 
the  men  administering  the  afifairs  of  the  university 
were  veterans  themselves.  Others  had  been  directly 
concerned  with  the  war  effort  in  official  capacities. 
They  understood. 

Personal   Interviews 

But  this  was  not  enough.  One  had  to  talk  to  .stu- 
dents— lots  of  them.  One  had  to  see  them  standing 
in  cafeteria  lines  a  block  long,  studying  on  the  steps  of 

(Concluded  on  page  462) 


Five  hundred  student  families  comprise  "Trailer  Town"  at 
Ohio  State. 
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Educational  Screen 


An  Introduction 


By  TU  WEI-TAO,  Director 

Office  of  Audio- Visual  Education 

Nanking,  China 

AUDIO-VISUAL  education  is  not  new  in  China. 
Almost  from  time  immemorial,  the  Chinese 
have  used  audio-visual  methods  in  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  language  itself — a  great  number  of  the 
Chinese  characters  are  built  from  pictures  and  sound 
components.  In  fact,  ancient  Chinese  scholars  zvere 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  visual  education  zvhen 
they  said,  "one  picture  tells  more  than  a  thousand 
words." 

Therefore,  far  from  being  received  zvith  suspicion 
and  doubt,  audio-visual  education  has  received  enthu- 
siastic support  from  the  leaders 
of  education  in  China.  In  the 
program  of  education  in  China, 
there  are  two  great  tasks  to 
achieve.  The  first  is  to  raise  the 
general  education  standard  of  a 
quarter  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion; the  majority  of  which 
knoivs  not  how  to  read  or  zvrite. 
In  this  respect,  audio-visual 
media  can  teach  the  illiterate  to 
acquire  a  minimum  vocabulary 
in  the  shortest  time  possible 
and,  at  the  same  time,  inject 
basic  knowledge  and  neiv  ideas 
through  pictures  combined  with 
spoken  words,  the  most  effective  and  direct  means  of 
communication. 

Greater  Things  from  Audio- Visual  Instruction 

But  7ve  expect  even  greater  things  from  audio-visual 
education.  The  UNESCO  charter  states  that.  "Since 
7cars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  defense  of  peace  must  be  constructed." 
Our  second  task  in  education  is  to  build  a  better  under- 
standing between  China  and  every  other  country  of  the 
world.  Visual  media  in  particular  are  international  in 
language,  and  their  use  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  in- 
creasing international  understanding. 

(Concluded  on  page  459) 


Tu  Wei-tao,   Director, 
Audio- V  i  s  u  a  1    Educa- 
tion, Ministry  of  Edu- 
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MING-CHING  SWEN 
Director,  Audio-Visual  Center 
University  of  Nanking,  China 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  fihn  and  radio 
program  at  the  University  of  Nanking  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods.  Each  was  interrupted 
such  that  the  beginning  of  each  period  was  ahnost  a 
new  start.  As  a  result  of  national  and  international 
problems,  the  film  and  radio  units  in  the  University 
were  challenged  to  do  much  with  little.  Victory  on  V-J 
day  brought  us  many  new  opportunities,  but  also,  the 
necessity  of  making  another  start  after  moving  down 
the  river  from  Szechwan  to  Nanking. 

First  Period :  1930  to  1935 

Introducing  Teaching  Films 
Prior  to  1930.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Shanghai  imported  nearly  a  hundred  Eastman  Teach- 
ing Films.  However,  little  interest  in  them  was  shown 
on  the  part  of  Chinese  educators.  Dr.  H.  R.  Wei, 
Dean  of  our  College  of  Science,  however,  saw  possibili- 
ties. He  immediately  secured  a  few  reels  together  with 
a  projector,  and  used  them  in  classes  in  the  College 
of  Science  with  great  effectiveness.  Then,  the  principals 
of  other  schools  in  Nanking 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  show- 
ing these  films  to  their  students. 
At  first  students  were  allowed 
to  come  to  the  College  in  organ- 
ized groups  to  see  these  films. 
Then,  when  more  students  de- 
sired to  see  them,  a  projectionist 
was  hired  to  go  out  to  the  vari- 
ous schools. 

The  Eastman  (silent)  films 
had  English  titles,  and  when 
they  were  used  in  Middle 
schools,  they  were  not  satis- 
factory. Accordingly  the  Col- 
lege made  arrangements  to 

translate  all  the  films  into  Chinese.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  iu  return,  agreed  to  give  the  Col- 
lege free  use  of  all  their  films  and  give  copies  of  the 
translated  ones  to  the  College  for  permanent  use.  Pro- 
fessor K.  K.  Chiu  of  the  Chemistry  Department  was 
assigned  the  job  of  editing  them.  Many  other  faculty 
members  also  participated  in  the  translation.     Before 


Ming-ching  Swen 
studied  audio-visual 
methods  in  the  United 
States,    1940    to    1941. 
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the  war  broke  out,  60  tilms  had  been  translated.  These 
films  constitute  half  of  all  educational  films  circulated 
in  China  before  the  war. 

Second  Period : 

February  1936  to  October  1937 

1.  Producing  Chinese  Educational  Films 

2.  Organizing  of  a  Special  Department 

This  was  a  time  of  rapid  developnu-nt,  l)ut  it  did  not 
last  long.  When  educators  over  the  entire  country  be- 
came aware  of  the  efTectiveness  of  these  educational 
films,  they  asked,  "Why  can't  we  make  s(3me  Chinese 
educational  films?" 

A  country  boy  seeing  the  Eastman  film  about  brush- 
ing teeth,  said,  "Oh,  look  at  that  foreign  girl,  why  does 
she  put  stick  in  her  mouth?"  But  if  it  had  been  a 
Chinese  girl  brushing  her  teeth,  the  audience  would 
not  think  it  a  strange  custom  of  foreigners. 

\\'ith  this  in  view  the  College  started  to  make  films 
in  1934.  liy  February  of  1^36,  a  production  program 
V  as  in  progress,  under  my  direction.  Twelve  films 
were  made  during  the  first  year.  By  the  fall,  a  special 
department  was  organized,  which  later  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Audio-Visual  Center.  The  department  was 
moved  from  a  crowded  professor's  office  to  a  larger 
room  in  the  attic  of  the  Science  Building.  Here  four 
cameramen  were  able  to  w-ork.  The  Kastman  Kodak 
Company  of  Shanghai  provided  the  processing  facilities, 
and  work   proceeded  very  satisfactorily. 

At  this  time,  the  Ministry  of  Education  began  to 
promote  motion  picture  education  on  a  nation-wide 
scale.  We  were  invited  to  cooperate  in  two  major  ways  : 

1.  To  help  with  men:  Our  Professor  Pan,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  Department,  was  lent  to  the  Ministry 
to  take  charge  of  the  national  program,  along  with  a 
cameraman,  Mr.  Tsiang.  The  national  program  called 
for  hundreds  of  men  to  work  in  the  field.  With  our 
help,  the  Ministry  offered  three  short  training  courses 
and  prepared  more  than  200  persons,  who  later  worked 
in  25  provinces  with  135  sets  of  film  equipment.  Each 
set  consisted  of  one  projector  and  one  generator  pro- 
vided by  the  Ministry.  The  Ministry  also  distributed 
fl  total  of  4,000  radio  sets  through  them. 

2.  To  help  with  films :  Films  were  in  great  demand, 
and  hence,  the  Ministry  of  Education  asked  us  to  pro- 
duce more  than  20  films  and  also  bought  copies  of  our 
other  films. 

Interest  in  educational  films  was  not  confined  to  the 
Government.     Many   schools   and   social   organizations 


Air  raids   often   interrupted  outdoor   showings.    Equipment 
was  kept  in  the  caves  of  Chungking, 

also  became  active.  The  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Films  was  organized.  A  film  library  service 
was  developed  which  reached  from  Peiping  in  the 
Xorth,  to  Canton  in  the  South,  Regular  film  programs 
were  presented  along  the  four  railways.  An  expedition 
headed  by  Dean  H,  R.  Wei  was  sent  to  Japan  to 
piiotograjih  the  total  solar  eclipse. 

A  new  building,  needed  to  house  all  these  activities, 
was  finally  constructed.  It  is  now  the  permanent  home 
of  the  Audio- Visual  Center  and  the  Film  and  Radio 
Two-'^'ear  College  Course.  But,  unfortunately,  soon 
after  we  occupied  it,  we  were  forced  by  the  war  to 
pack  up  and  migrate  to  Chungking. 

Third  Period:  January  1936  to  August  1941 

1.  Working  Under  Air  Raids  in  Chungking 

2.  Film  &  Radio  Two-Year  College  Course 

Organized 

Together  with  the  whole  University,  the  department 
was  evacuated  on  November  25,  1937  and  not  until 
January,  1938  was  the  dejiartment  able  to  do  regular 
work  again,  and  this  time,  in  Chungking. 

The  province  of  Szechwan  is  rich  in  scenery  and  in 
industries.  It  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  photog- 
raphers.   \\'ith  Chunking  as  a  base,  some  very  inler- 


The  Audio- Visual  Center  is  housed  in 
the  Hall  of  Applied  Science,  Nanking. 


The    staff    at   home    after    eight    years 
refugee  in  West  China. 


A  class  in  "Photography  as  a  Science" 
employs  visual  aids. 
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Artist  Yeh 
Chien-yu  paint- 
ing a  figure  for 
the  film, 
PAINTING  A 
CHINESE 
FIGURE. 


China   Film    Enterprises    of    America 


esting  films  such  as  the  Salt  Wells,  and  Mt.  Outer 
were  made.  A  series  of  fihns  was  also  made  of  Sikong 
(Eastern  Tibet)  during  this  period.  The  expedition 
lasted  five  months.  We  had  to  send  films  to  Hongkong, 
and  later  to  India  for  processing.  This  was  very  un- 
certain, and  not  only  was  it  troublesome,  but  it  required 
many  months  time,  and  many  of  our  films  were  ruined. 

While  our  Department  was  centered  at  Chungking, 
air  raids  were  frequent.  Very  often  we  had  to  flee  to 
the  dugouts  when  the  Japanese  bombers  arrived.  Work 
was  greatly  hampered.  Valuable  equipment  and  films 
were  put  in  boxes,  and  carried  down  to  the  dugouts 
at  every  raid.  Much  damage  was  done  this  way  by 
the  moisture.  However,  under  these  conditions,  films 
taken  in  North  China  in  1937  were  slowly  edited,  and 
several  new  films  produced. 

All  this  did  not  stop  our  new  program.  Seeing  the 
need,  the  Ministry  of  Education  offered  cooperation 
and  by  the  fall  of  1938,  a  Film  and  Radio  Two-Year 
College  Course  was  offered  by  our  College.  At  first, 
it  was  centered  at  Chungking  and  later  shifted  to 
Chengtu. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion made  a  fellowship  grant  enabling  me  to  go  to  the 
States  for  further  study  in  film  production  technique 
and  visual  education  in  general. 

Fourth  Period:  October  1941  to  April  1946 

1.  Further  developing  the   curriculum  on  film 

and  radio 

2.  Publishing  qf  "Film  &  Radio"  Monthly 

3.  Promoting  war  effort  through  films  and 

filmstrips 

4.  Encouraging  various  organizations  to 

start  their  own  program 
At  this  period,  it  was  found  desirable  to  shift  the 
center  of  activities  to  Chengtu  where  five  Universities 
were  located  on  one  campus — that  of  the  west  China 


Union  University.  For  the  whole  visual  education  pro- 
gram, there  was  only  one  room  available  at  first,  but 
gradually,  more  space  was  provided  until  at  the  end  of 
war,  tv\elve  rooms  had  been  remodelled  for  visual  ac- 
tivities. 

With  my  return  and  with  the  equipment  purchased 
l)y  the  Rockfeller  grant,  the  five  years  of  research  ex- 
perience of  Mrs.  Swen  (Lu  Chin-ai)  in  photographic 
emulsions,  and  the  addition  of  Professor  Ni  Sheng-ta 
(Radio)  and  Mr.  Tsao  Sheo-kong  (projection  prac- 
tice) as  teaching  staff,  the  curriculum  on  film  and  radio 
was  greatly  expanded.  The  Two-Year  College  Course 
on  Film  and  Radio  now  offered  eighteen  courses.  Be- 
ginning in  1944,  students  from  other  departments  began 
to  take  film  and  radio  courses  as  electives.  This  tend- 
ency continued  until  in  the  Spring  of  1947.  there  was 
a  total  of  104  students  from  14  departments  taking 
film  and  radio  courses.  The  Film  &  Radio  monthly 
has  been  published  since  March  15,  1942  in  order  to 
build  uj)  an  audio-visual  literature  in  Chinese  that 
Chinese   students   could   read. 

Before  1941,  the  University  of  Nanking  had  only 
silent  films  and  silent  projectors.  But  during  this  period, 
sound  films  and  projectors  were  obtained  through  pur- 
chases. A  large  number  of  films  were  obtained  through 
exchange  with  the  U.  S.  State  Department  and  the 
British  Council  to  promote  international  understand- 
ing. The  British  BMOI  and  the  US  OWI  put  into  cir- 
culation, through  this  University,  a  large  number  of 
films  good  for  promoting  the  war  effort.  The  United 
Nations  Picture  News  Office  in  Chungking,  during  the 
last  two  years  of  war,  produced  200  filmstrips  on  the 
promotion  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  war  effort. 
With  these  films  and  those  we  produced  ourselves, 
frequent  showings  were  offered  both  in  the  University 
and  outside.  During  the  whole  year  of  1944  for  in- 
stance, we  gave  826  exhibitions  with  motion  pictures. 
The\-  were  given  to  an  aggregate  audience  of  nearly 
900,000  persons.  Of  these  showings,  540  were  given 
in  the  Chengtu  area,  and  286  were  given  in  the  Chung- 
king area.  A  nun)ber  of  these  were  in  remote  towns 
including  some  in  the  Province  of  Sikong.  In  Chung- 
king, itinerate  showings  were  given  in  factories.  In 
Chengtu,  the  Friday  night  open-square  shows  were 
big  occasions  for  the  community.  Usually  more  than 
ten  thousand  people  attended  each  show.  These  show- 
ings consisted   not   only  of   film   program   but  also  of 
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broadcast  programs,  through  our  puhHc  address  system. 
Sometimes  vohmtary  coutributions  to  the  program  were 
encouraged   from   the   audience. 

These  showings  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  unless 
the  circumstances  of  the  showings  are  understood. 
These  figures  represent  only  half  the  efTort  given  for 
program  preparation.  On  many  occasions  the  equip- 
ment was  set  up ;  the  program  prepared ;  and  the  au- 
dience gathered,  when  an  air  raid  warning  would 
sound.  The  crew  then  had  to  carry  back  the  equipment. 
Other  times,  the  electricity  failed  just  before  or  during 
the  showing. 

For  the  United  Nations  Picture  News  Office,  a 
Chengtu  regional  office  was  operated  by  our  Audio- 
Visual  Center.  A  number  of  showing  stations  were 
set  up  in  western  Szechwan  and  Sikong.  until  at  the 
end  of  the  war  there  were  a  total  of  eighty.  The  re- 
gional office  distributed  two  sets  of  new  filmstrips 
each  month  to  these  stations.  Between  July  1944  and 
June  1945.  these  80  stations  gave  2.785  showings,  using 
12,128  filmstrips,  to  an  aggregate  audience  of  3,050,101 
persons.  In  the  years  of  1943  and  1945,  we  gave  two 
extensive  exhibitions  of  audio-visual  education.  Equip- 
ment was  lined  up  in  several  big  rooms,  and  special 
demonstrations  were  performed.  Details  of  various 
items  were  explained  in  steps. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  war,  our  Dean  Wei  had 
designed  a  microfilm  reader,  and  one  hundred  sets  were 
made  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  College  of  Science. 
These  were  used  in  microfilm  libraries  all  over  the 
country.  The  College  had  helped  in  the  promotion 
and  distribution  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
microfilms,  largely  of  scientific  journals  and  also  those 
of  international  culture  relationships. 

During  the  last  year  of  war,  as  a  result  of  our  exten- 
sive service,  many  organizations,  government  and  edu- 
cational, began  to  realize  the  importance  of  audio- 
visual education.  Many  requests  came  to  us  for  advice 
on  how  to  start  or  how  to  develop  programs  of  audio- 
visual education.  We  worked  partly  through  the  China 
Educational  Film  Association,  and  partly  through  our 
own  Film  &  Radio  monthly.  I  delivered  a  series  of 
ten  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  and 
West  China  Union  University,  on  how  to  start  and 
develop  an  audio-visual  education  unit.  A  number  of 
articles  were  published  in  Film  &  Radio  such  as  ".\. 
Plan  for  Postwar  Film  Work  in  China,"  "What  Does 
a  Visual  Education  Unit  Need  in  the  Way  of  E(iuip- 
ment."  "Post  \\'ar  Film  Production  Policy,"  "A  Selected 
List  of  Producers  and  Distributors  of  Educational  and 
Documentary  Films  in  the  U.  S.,"  "A  Selected  List 
of  Equipment  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S.,"  and  "The 
.Architectural  Designs  of  Classrooms  and  Auditoriums 
for  Audio-Visual  Education."  At  the  eve  of  Victory, 
Dean  \\'ei  and  I  participated  in  three  conferences  in 
Chungking  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  lay  down 
a  five-year  ])lan  for  a  national  program  in  audio-visual 
education.  .At  the  same  time,  the  Military  .Affairs 
Commission  had  opened  a  short  training  course  for 
80  motion  picture  workers,  with  the  University  taking 
full  responsibility  for  the  instruction.  With  40  pro- 
jectors obtained  through  Lend  Lease,  these  men  are 
now  all  over  China  working  in  the  Army, 


Fifth  Period:  May  1946  to  the  Present 

The  Great  Transition  Period 

Audio-\'isual  education  in  the  University  of  Nan- 
king is  now  in  its  17th  year.  It  is  quite  beyond  com- 
jjrehension  that  this  is  the  5th  start.  We  had  our 
Golden  Period  during  1936-1937.  Hut  that  was  too 
brief.  The  eight  years  of  war  were  a  tremendous  loss 
to  us  in  many  respects.  Equipment  depreciated  terribly. 
Valuable  documents  left  in  Nanking  were  lost.  Infla- 
tion caused  a  number  of  our  experienced  staff  mem- 
bers to  go  intf)  other  joljs.  We  had  to  work  in  crowded 
corners  while  i)eing  cut  off  from  supplies  and  informa- 
tion from  outside. 

By  the  end  of  April  1946,  we  started  to  move  hack 
to  our  old  home  in  Nanking.  We  found  our  building 
still  intact,  but  costly  repairs  were  necessary.  Our 
"Hall  of  .Applied  Science"  had  been  finished  only 
three   months   before   the   war. 

With  a  new  jniblic  address  system  (32  watts),  we 
started  an  "audio-broadcasting  station,"  The  "Univer- 
sity Voice."  Three  loud  speakers  were  placed  in  the 
tower  of  the  tallest  building  on  the  campus.  From  it, 
music,  special  announcements  and  morning  religious 
l^rograms  are  regularly  and  literally  "on  the  air.''    The 
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PAINTING  THE  CHINESE  LANDSCAPE  shows  the 
technique  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  painter. 
Note    the    ever-present   "little    man,"    crossing    the    bridge. 

Central  Broadcasting  Station,  X(jO.'\,  is  now  arrang- 
ing to  install  a  special  cable  to  our  studio  of  the  "Uni- 
versity \'oice."  This  will  enable  us  to  broadcast  over 
all  the  forty- nine  stations  in  the  Central  network. 

New  funds  to  the  total  of  $300,000  U.  S.  dollars 
have  been  granted  for  the  purchase  of  new  equijmient. 
Several  scholars  have  gone  al)road  to  study  audio-visual 
methods,  and  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America  has  sent  Dr.  Arthur  O.  Rinden  to 
work  with  us.  He  is  in  charge  of  still  picture  produc- 
tion and  extension  work  for  churches  and  Christian 
educational    institutions. 

(Cone hided  tin  paye  455) 
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Round 


Trip 


ABOVE:  "This  foreign  trade  now — it's  like  a  roundtrip;  it  works  best 

when  there's  a  fu!)   load  coming  and  going  .   .  .  We  take  stuff  from 

where  they  make  it  to  where  they  need  it." 


This  documentary  film  attempts 
to  answer  the  question:  What 
does  foreign  trade  mean  to  YOU? 

A  Graphic  Film  Review  by 
EDWARD  T.  MYERS 

ROUND  TRIP  is  a  two-reel,  black- 
and-white  sound  film  produced  for 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  an  en- 
dowed foundation  f^r  nonpartisan  re- 
search and  public  education  on  economic 
fjuestions,  by  The  World  Today,  Inc. 
The  film  has  been  endorsed  by  high  of- 
ficials and  is  based  on  a  Fund  research 
survey.  "Rebuilding  the  \\'orld  Economy  : 
America's  Role  in  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment" by  Norman  S.  Buchanan  and 
Friedrich    A.    Lutz. 


ABOVE:  Looking  out  the  dining  car 
window,  this  skeptical  passenger  sees 
a  freight  train  loaded  with  export 
goods.  "Why  should  we  send  good 
American  stuff  out  of  the  country  with- 
out getting  anything  useful  in  return?" 
Then  the  passenger  sees  some  heavy 
machinery  for  export.  He  is  indignant. 
"What  about  all  this  manufacturing 
machinery.  Isn't  that  setting  our  com- 
petitor's up  in  business?" 


CUTTING:  The  editing  of  the  film  is  especi- 
ally interesting.  Barriers  of  time  and  space 
disappear  as  the  camera  picks  up  a  railway 
train  carrying  certain  goods,  cuts  to  engineer, 
then  to  passenger,  then  to  each  person  con- 
cerned with  the  shipments  on  the  train — im- 
ports as  well  as  exports.  Advice  of  experts  is 
introduced  where  it  is  needed. 

RIGHT:  The  American  worker  who  built  the 
lathe   being   exported   to    England   defends   the 
British  worker.  "That  Limey  needs  new  equip- 
ment,  but   fast!" 

Then  suddenly  he  realizes  that  goods  made  by 
that  lathe  will  start  coming  back  to  this  country. 
"Maybe  we  should  have  kept  that  lathe  here  in 
'Cincy'  ..."  I  mean,  that  guy  needs  a  new 
machine  all  right,  but  I  don't  want  to  see  some 
American  lose  his  job  on  account  of  what  that 
Limey  is  going  to  make  on  our  own  machines. 


LEFT:  A  British  machin- 
ist at  a  bomb-damaged 
lathe  awaits  the  shipment 
on  the  freight  train.  He 
answers  the  passenger's 
question.  "But  we  have  to 
import  food.  So  that 
means  we  have  to  sell 
goods." 
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ABOVE:   The  farmer,   realizing   that   other   folks   must   sell   some   of 

their  farm  products  in  this  country  in  order  to  buy  the  things  they 

need  from  us,  is  worried,  too.  "How  can  I  compete  with  someone  who 

gets  only  half  the  wages  that  I  get?" 


RIGHT:  Winfield  W. 
Riefler,  economist,  In- 
stitute for  Advanced 
Study,  states  that  the 
protected  industries  are 
not  the  ones  that  con- 
tribute the  most  to  our 
American  standard  of 
living. 


Distribution 

Round  Tri])  will  l)e  available  for  rentat 
from  the  regular  film  dealers.  Exclusive 
sales  arranj^ements  for  some  15  Middle- 
western  States  have  been  made  with  the 
International  Film  Bureau,  Chicago.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  East.  South,  South- 
west, and  Far-west  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. Inquiries  in  these  states  should 
be  directed  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  330  West  Forty-second  St.,  New 
York. 


ABOVE:  Likewise,  the  auto  worker  is  con- 
cerned. He  feels  that  if  the  American  farmer 
gets  protection,  the  foreign  farmer  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  American  tractors  and  motor  cars. 
Then  some  auto  worker  would  lose  his  job. 
"There's  something  fishy  about  that  low-wage 
argument  somewhere.  You  know,  in  England 
the  same  assembly  line  job  pays  about  half 
what  we  get,  but  their  cars  cost  twice  as  much." 

The   Production 

Raymond  Spottiswoode  served  as  producer; 
Roger  Barlow,  as  director.  Music  was  com- 
posed by  Louis  Applebaum  while  Gordon 
Weisenborn  served  as  Film  Editor.  Script  was 
written  by  Boyd  Wolff. 


ABOVE:  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  President,  the 
Studebaker  Corp.,  states,  ".  .  .  Extra  production 
for  export  is  a  very  vital  factor.  It  not  only 
means  more  jobs  in  plants  like  ours,  but  it  also 
means  lower  costs  and,  therefore,  means  lower 
prices  for  the  home  market  as  well  as  the  ex- 
port market  .  .  .  And  that  10%  export  figure 
.  .  .  That's  overall.  In  some  industries,  ours 
for  example,  the   figure  has  run  much  higher. 

Use    of  the  Film 

Extensive  use  of  the  film  has  been  planned  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  The  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
The    Department    of    Commerce    field    office's. 


BELOW:  The  housewife,  faced  with  high  prices  and  a  strained  budget 

is  annoyed.  "Yes,  it's  about  time  you  got  around  to  me.     Aren't  the 

consumers  the  ones  who  have  to  pay  for  all  this  protection?" 
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Educational  Screen 


George  Eastman  House 

To  Be  A  Photographic  Museum 

Gift  of  Eastman  mansion  and  historical  collection  establishes  an  international  in- 
struction and  demonstration   center  covering  photography  from  its  beginnings. 


A  WORLD  historical  and  cultural  center  for  the 
"display  and  demonstration  of  the  art  and 
science  of  photography  in  all  its  branches"  will 
be  established  in  Rochester  as  a  living  memorial  to 
George  Eastman,  the  chief  creator  of  modern  photog- 
raphy. Announcement  of  the  project  was  made  in  a 
joint  statement  by  Alan  Valentine,  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  and  Thomas  J.  Hargrave, 
president  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

The  new  institute,  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
anywhere,  will  be  located  in  the  magnificent  Georgian 
Colonial  home  at  900  East  Avenue  which  Mr.  East- 
n^.an  built  for  himself  and  his  mother  in  1905  and 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Rochester 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  March,  1932,  as  a  home  for 
the  University's  president. 

By  joint  action  of  the  University,  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  the  project  will  be  set  up  as  an  educational 
institute  to  serve  as  an  instruction  and  demonstration 
center  covering  photography  from  its  earliest  begin- 
nings to  its  latest  development.  The  institute  will  be 
known  as  George  Eastman  House  Inc.  In  it  will  be 
placed  the  historical  photographic  collection  assembled 
over  a  30-year  period  by  Mr.  Eastman  and  then  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  regarded  as  the  best 
in  the  world  and  covering  the  entire  photographic 
field. 


Two   Years   to    Prepare 

The  institute,  expected  to  be  in  operation  within 
two  years,  will  not  be  merely  a  museum,  it  is  empha- 
sized, but  will  provide  a  "dynamic  demonstration  of 
the  history  and  continuing  progress  of  photography 
in  all  its  stages."  It  will,  its  sponsores  hope,  be  "an 
instructive  and  internationally  renowned  collection  of 
photography  from  its  inception  through  the  latest  ap- 
paratus, processes,  and  products,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting historical  institute  of  photography  in  the  world." 

Museum  contents,  the  cost  of  structural  changes,  and 
exhibits  estimated  at  $300,000,  and  the  annual  oper- 
ating cost  estimated  at  approximately  SIOO.OOO  will 
be  contributed  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for 
the  minimum  period  of  five  years. 

World    Center 

Mr.  Hargrave,  Kodak  president,  expressing  the  be- 
lief that  George  Eastman  House  would  draw  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  said : 

"We  anticipate  that  it  will  become  a  focal  point  for 
national  and  international  conferences  on  the  art  and 
science  of  photography ;  for  meetings  of  many  inter- 
ested groups ;  for  regular  educational  tours  for  the 
tchool  children  of  Rochester  and  other  communities ; 
(or  meetings  of  camera  clubs,  photographic  societies, 
and  other  organizations ;  for  exhibitions  of  the  best 
local,  national,  and  international  photographic  salons; 


The  Eastman  House,  Rochester, 
New  York,  built  by  George  Eastman 
in  1905  as  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
mother,  will  soon  house  the  historical 
photographic  collection  assembled 
over  a  thirty-year  period  by  Mr.  East- 
man and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. This  collection,  regarded  as  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  historical 
institute  of  photography  in  the  world, 
will  cover  the  developments  in  pho- 
tography dating  back  to  the  pre-pho- 
tography  days  of  the  camera  obscura 
through  the  introduction  of  photog- 
raphy by  Daguerre  in  1839  to  present- 
day  photographic  equipment  and  pro- 
cesses. 

The  home  has  been  the  residence 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  presi- 
dents  for  fifteen  years. 

The  motion-picture  equipment  in- 
cludes some  of  the  earliest  cameras 
and  projectors.  Two  of  Armat's  orig- 
inal projector  models  will  be  added. 
There  are  also  several  of  the  famous 
Gaumont  three-color  movie  projectors 
with  sound,  dated  1912. 
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The  photog- 
rapher of  the 
1870's  had  to 
carry  his 
dark  room 
along  wtih 
his  camera. 
Wet  plates 
were  used  at 
this  time  and 
had  to  be 
processed  a  t 
once.  A  large 
collection  o  f 
wet  collo- 
dion, albu- 
men, Calo- 
types,  and 
Daguerreo- 
types will  be 
included  in 
the  Eastman 
House  col- 
lection. 


for   demonstrations   ot   the   latest  ai)paratus   and   pro- 
cesses ;  and  for  other  allied  pi:rposes."' 

Historical  Collection 

The  sco])e  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  his- 
toric photographic  collection  is  the  entire  photographic 
field  according  to  'Sir.  Hargrave. 

"It  covers  the  development  of  cameras,  lenses,  and 
other  ajjparatiis."  he  pointed  out,  "motion-picture 
equipment  of  all  kinds  :  apparatus  for  manufacture,  test- 
ing, control,  and  research;  specimens  of  all  types  of 
photographic  processes  from  the  earliest  days  and  also 
pre-photographic  devices  such  as  the  camera  obscura ; 
a  verv  extensive  collection  of  material  on  the  develop- 
ment of  color  photography :  historically  important  lit- 
erature;  and  scientific  and  technical  ap])lications  of 
photography." 


Some  Milestones  in  Photography 

XVIth  Century— CAMERA  OBSCURA,  a  dark  room  in 
which  an  image  could  be  traced  or  painted. 

1665— The  first  portable  CAMERA  OBSCURA. 

1727 — Schuize  found  that  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with 
chalk  discolored   in  the  light. 

1802^ — Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  made 
"photographs"  on  paper  coated  with  silver  chloride, 
from  paintings  made  upon  glass. 

1816 — Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  made  a  crude  camera. 

1835 — Fox  Talbot,  using  paper  impregnated  with  nitrate 
of  silver  in  conjunction  with  table  salt,  obtained  an 
image  formed  in  his  CAMERA  OBSCURA.  Talbot 
was  the  first  to  use  a  transparent  negative,  make  en- 
largements by  photography,  and  publish  (1884),  a  book 
illustrated   by    photography. 

1839 — Sir  John  Herschel  recommended  sodium  thiosul- 
fate  ("hypo")  to  "fix"  pictures.  Daguerre  announced 
the  process,   named   after  him. 

1847 — Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  improved  the  Calotype 
process,  which  was  introduced  by  Fox  Talbot. 

1851 — Scott  Archer  introduced  the  wet  collodion  process 
of  plate-making. 

1877 — First  successful   "dry   plates"    marketed. 

1880 — Eastman   in   the   dry-plate   business. 

1884 — Eastman   paper  roll  film  was  introduced. 

1888— The  first  Kodak. 

1889 — First  transparent   roll  film   on   nitro-cellulose. 

1896 — Motion-picture  positive  film. 

1900 — Brownie  camera. 

1903— Non-curling  film. 

1906 — Wratten    Panchromatic   plates  introduced. 

1909— Cellulose-acetate  film. 

1913 — Panchromatic   motion-picture  film. 

1914— X-ray  film.  . 

1923 — Home  movies.  i 

1928 — First  amateur  motion  pictures  in  color. 

1935 — Kodachrome  film. 

1938 — Reflection-reducing    coating   of  lenses. 

194! — Kodachrome  prints  from  35mm  transparencies; 
Kodak's  rare-element  optical  glass. 

1942— Kodacolor  film. 


1 


George  Eastman,  the  founder  of  mod- 
ern photography,  and  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  inventor  of  the  motion-picture 
in  the  Eastman  House  gardens  in  1928. 
Nearly  four  decades  earlier,  Eastman 
supplied  the  first  strip  of  film  for  Edi- 
son's experiments. 

Mr.  Eastman's  philanthropies  were 
many.  His  principal  gifts  to  educa- 
tional, medical,  dental,  civic,  and  other 
fields  in  Rochester  and  elsewhere  in- 
clude  the   following: 

University  of  Rochester,  $51,000,000; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, $19,500,000;  Tuskegee  Institute, 
$2,362,000;  Hampton  Institute,  $2,000- 
000;  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, $625,000;  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  $50,000;  Eastman  Visit- 
ing Professorship,  Oxford,  $200,000; 
Waterville  High  School.  $50,000;  Roch- 
ester Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, $1,350,000;  Hospitals  in  Rochester, 
$775,000;  Various  Rochester  youth  as- 
sociations, $375,000;  Rochester  Dental 
Dispensary,  $3,830,000;  Dental  Clinic, 
London.  $l,3C0-000;  Dental  Clinic, 
Rome,  $1,000,000. 
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Educational  Screen 


INTERNATIONAL 


Films  for  International 
Understanding  in  the 
Whole  School  Program 

THE  FILM  for  international  understanding  now 
has  become  an  important  part  of  the  whole  school 
program,  just  as  concern  for  international  understand- 
ing and  a  world  at  peace,  instead  of  misunderstanding 
and  a  world  at  war,  has  become  an  important  part  of 
our  daily  lives.  This  type  of  film  no  longer  is  a  specialty 
brought  in  to  support  the  war  efifort  or  our  allies.  It 
now  is  concerned  with  the  current  basic  problem  of  all 
education — training  how  to  live  in  one  world — or  none  ! 


March  of  Time 

ATOMIC  POWER.,  a  March  of  Time  Forum  Edition 
film,  gives  the  historical  background  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

,  The  use  of  films  to  meet  this  problem  is  as  great  a 
challenge  to  audio-visual  educators  in  the  schools  as 
the  use  of  films  for  war  training  was  to  audio-visual 
educators  in  the  services.    How  well  can  we  meet  it? 

Inclusion  of  films  for  this  purpose  in  the  whole  school 
program  presents  a  greater  opportunity  at  the  same 
time  that  it  presents  a  greater  problem.  No  longer  can 
they  be  presented  under  special  privilege  and  with  the 
intensely  favorable,  ready-made  emotional  and  moti- 
vational setting  of  the  war  days.  They  now  nuist  earn 
their  way  as  part  of  the  serious  everyday  work  of  the 
school. 

Educational  Objectives 

It  no  longer  is  enough  merely  to  know  that  a  film 
promotes  international  imderstanding  or  that  it  presents 
an  excellent  picture  of  some  area  or  of  some  particular 


JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Head,   Department   of   Education 

Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


point  of  view.  How  does  it  do  it.  and  how  can  it  be 
used?  \\'hat  is  its  place  in  a  continuous  and  interre- 
lated educational  program?  This  problem  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  as  educational  objectives  for  inter- 
national understanding  are  being  integrated  into  more 
levels  and  phases  of  the  whole  school  program. 

.\11  of  this  places  greater  responsibility  on  the  teacher 
who  is  interested  in  the  use  of  films  for  the  promotion 
of  international  understanding.  He  must  cover  a  wider 
field,  plan  farther  ahead,  and  think  more  comprehen- 
sively in  terms  of  definite  educational  objectives  for 
international  understanding  and  of  specific  films  to 
meet  these  objectives  at  specific  times  and  places  in  the 
school  program.  This  need  not  be  limited  to  classroom 
considerations.  It  may  involve  assemblies  or  other 
group  activities.  Inspirational  and  morale-building 
]irograms  for  the  whole  school  have  their  place  and 
their  objectives. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  objectives  implies  thinking  in 
terms  of  film  sources,  film  bookings,  film  previews,  film 
projection,  and  methods  of  utilization.  It  involves 
planning  ahead  so  that  the  right  film  will  be  shown  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  It  involves  better 
knowledge  of  films  themselves. 


nternational   Film   Bureau 


GREAT    CIRCLE    demonstrates    how    the    airplane    has 
shortened  travel  routes  and  made  all  men  neighbors. 
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Hritish    Information    Services 


MAN — ONE  FAMILY  explodes  the  fallacious  idea  of  racial  superiority.    A  humorous  example  shows  a  Scotsman's  idea 
of  the  Scots  versus  his  idea  of  the  Welsh.    Thus,  a  16th  Century  Scotch  author  wrote,  "The  Scots  are  of  dispositions  fitted 

for  society.   .  .   .   The  Welsh  are  dishonest.   .   .   ." 


Point  of  View  Is  Important 

1-lven  the  point  of  view  of  a  lilni  can  he  verv  ini]X)rt- 
ant.  General  Election  (British  Information  Services), 
Brotherhood  of  Man  (Brandon  Fihns).  and  Children 
oj  Rt4ssia  (International  Film  Foundation)  all  can  be 
used  to  promote  international  understanding,  luit  dif- 
ferences in  point  of  view  make  for  considerable  differ- 
ences in  utilization  and  in  educational  objectives  which 
can  he  met. 

Is  the  film  to  be  used  to  create  an  attitude,  to  convey 
knowledge,  to  indoctrinate,  or  to  initiate  a  discussion  ? 
The  choice  of  purpose  by  its  very  nature  should  affect 
the  choice  of  filtii. 

Correlation  With  Other  Fields 

The  effectiveness  of  films  for  international  under- 
standing often  can  be  greatly  increased  if  they  are  cor- 
related with  and  reinforced  by  other  fields  of  interest 


which  they  touch.  Instntinents  oj  the  Orchestra  (Brit- 
ish Information  Services)  can  build  on  the  human  bond 
of  music.  Their  Shakespearian  films  can  weld  friend- 
-ship  and  understanding  with  the  fire  of  immortal  litera- 
ture. 77;c  Great  Game — Soccer  can  utilize  the  uni- 
versal appeal  of  sports. 

As  objectives  for  international  understanding  are 
built  into  the  whole  educational  i^rogram.  it  becomes 
increasingly  possilile  for  films  which  primarily  serve 
otiier  interests  to  make  their  incidental  but  important 
contrilnitions  to  this  field  too.  Here  the  alertness  of  the 
teacher  is  of  great  importance.  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
examples. 

What  Makes  Day  and  Xight?  ( Young  America 
Films)  is  primarily  concerned  with  answering  that 
question.  But  in  the  film  a  father  uses  a  rotating  globe 
to  explain  the  answer.  As  tliC  globe  is  rotated,  shots 
of  children  in  various  lands  show  what  they  are  doing 

(Concluded  on  patjc  460) 


LEFT:  The  political  and  economic  problems  of  France  are 
explained  in  THE   NEW   FRANCE. 


Miiich   (if  Time 

RIGHT:   From   the   revolution   of    1910,   TOMORROWS 
MEXICO  shows  the  reforms  of  36  years. 
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Educational  Screen 


TEACHER    -    COMMITTEE        EVALUATION 


L.    C.    LARSON,    Editor 
Director,  Audio- Visual  Center 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Shy  Guy 

(Coronet  Productions,  65  E.  South  Water  Street,  Chicago, 
IlHnois.)  10  niin.  I6nim,  sound,  color  and  black  and  white, 
1947.    $75,  $45.    Teaching  guide  available. 

Description  of  Contents: 

The  opening  scene  shows  a  boy  left  alone  in  a  classroom 
as  the  rest  of  the  class  break  up  into  small  groups  or  couples 
and  leave  the  room.  Next  he  is  shown  in  liis  radio  workshop, 
alone,  while  others  are  enjoying  the  companionship  of  their 
friends.  Bill's  father  visits  with  him  in  this  basement  radio 
workshop  and  suggests  ways  that  he  might  "tit  in"  with  groups 
of  boys  and  girls  his  own  age.  He  suggests  that  Bill  study  the 
■popular  boys  and  girls  to  see  what  they  do.    Following  scenes 


Coronet   Productions 


Bill's   father   observes   that  his   son   is   shy  and   decides   to 

h^ve  a  little  talk  with  him.    He  suggests  that   Bill  study 

the  popular  boys  and  girls. 

show  Bill  observing  others  and  listening  to  tlieir  conversations, 
during  which  time  he  comes  to  realize  that  helpfulness,  inter- 
est in  others,  and  a  willingness  to  share  experiences  are  im- 
portant. At  a  drugstore,  he  is  invited  to  join  a  group  and 
does  so  rather  reluctantly  but  very  obviously  unbends  and 
enjoys  the  companionship  of  the  other  three.  During  the 
conversation,  he  is  invited  to  a  mixer.  Again  somewhat  re- 
luctantly, he  makes  the  effort  to  go,  and  once  there  applies 
the  lessons  he  has  learned  through  observation  and  becomes 
very  popular,  since  he  is  able  to  repair  the  radio  which  was 
needed  for  music.  While  repairing  it,  he  tells  the  group 
about  his  record  player  in  his  radio  workshop.  He  is  much 
delighted  when  they  are  interested  and  even  more  delighted 
when  they  accept  his  invit^ion  to  come  visit  it.  Again,  as 
on  a  previous  night.  Bill's  father  descends  tlie  stairs  to  this 
workshop — this  time  with  a  broad  smile  of  approval  and  a 
tray  of  Coca  Cola  as  treats  for  the  group. 


CAROLYN  GUSS,  Instructor,  School  of  Education 

BETTY  STOOPS,  Film  Librarian,  Audio-Visual  Center 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Committee  Appraisal: 

The  educational  advisor  for  the  film  Shy  Guy,  Dr.  Alice 
.Sowers,  Director,  Family  Life  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  writing  in  Coroncws,  February,  1947  points  out 
"a  short  classroom  film  can  not  show  all  the  causes  for 
shyness  nor  suggest  all  the  solutions  for  them."  However, 
she  and  the  reviewing  committee  feel  as  if  the  motion  picture 
does  i)ermit  students  to  identify  themselves  with  characters 
in  the  picture  and  then  begin  their  discussion  of  the  various 
causes  of  shyness  and  the  situations  in  which  they  occur  with 
the  filrn.  The  film  does  an  excellent  job  of  "holding  the  mir- 
ror up  to  youth" ;  it  avoids,  in  a  highly  commendable  fashion, 
the  effect  of  being  staged.  It  should  be  useful  in  discussions 
of  personal  and  social  guidance  with  groups  of  junior  high 
and  high  school  students,  church  groups,  parents,  religious 
educators,   and  youth   counsellors. 

Air  .Transportation 

(Carl    F.    Mahnke    Productions,    2708    Beaver    .A.venue,    Des 
Moines,   Iowa.)    10  min,    16mm,   sound   black  and  white.    1946. 
$50  00    less    10%    cash    discount.     Teacher's    guide   available. 
Description  of  Contents: 

The  film  shows  planes  in  the  air,  planes  landing,  and  planes 
taking  off.  The  commentator  states  that  it  requires  hundreds 
of  workers  to  keep  air  transportation  functioning.  As  he  out- 
lines the  fields  of  work  and  the  qualifications  needed  by  cm- 
Iiloyecs  in  each,  the  film  shows  the  workers  themselves: 
tlie  reservations  staff,  where  prices  and  rates  are  given  by 
ttlcphone  and  tickets  are  sold;  the  teletype  operators;  the 
radio  and  radio  phone  operators ;  maintenance  men  checking 
planes   for   safety;   control   tower   and   control   crew   members; 


TWA-    Carl    V.    Mahnkc    I'roiivietions 

Air  transportation  as  a  vocation  is  discussed  writh  illustra- 
tions of  each  type'  of  job. 
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and  lastly  the  flight  crew  with  special  attention  to  the  hostess 
and  pilot.    The  recapitulation  provides  the  names  of  the  broad 
branches   of   air   transportation   personnel   and   data   on   train- 
ing  for   such   employment. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

One  in  a  series  on  "Finding  Your  Life  Work."  this  film  pro- 
vides occupational  guidance  to  those  considering  enipl(\vment 
in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  air  transportation.  It  sliould 
be  especially  effective  for  use  with  junior  and  senior  high 
school  groups.  The  film  contains  much  information  as  to  the 
various  types  of  work  and  the  personnel  and  vocational  abili- 
ties and  aptitudes  necessary  for  success   in  each. 

Making  of  a  Mural 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois")  10  minutes,  16mm,  sound,  color,  $100.00 
less  10  per  cent.     Teacher's  guide  available. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  plans  and  executes  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic murals  for  a  Missouri  department  store.  Planning  his 
design  so  that  the  desired  rhytlimical  pattern  will  fit  into  the 
long,  narrow  panel,  he  first  makes  a  rough  pencil  sketch,  which 
is  then  interpreted  in  clay  models.  A  strong  overhead  light 
brings  out  in  sharp  detail  tlie  forms  and  surfaces  of  the  clay 
model,  which  represents  a  Greek  myth  of  man's  struggle  against 
his  environment,  as  typified  today  by  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley. 

A  small  painting  in  the  e.xact  proportions  is  the  ne.xt  step, 
followed  by  larger  clay  figures  modeled  from  life.  Squaring  ofTf 
both  an  exact  cartoon  copy  of  the  small  painting  and  the  full- 
sized  panel,  Mr.  Benton  transfers  every  line  to  the  larger  area 
with  great  care.  The  artist  then  mixes  egg  yolk  and  distilled 
water  with  dry  pigment  to  produce  a  fast-drying  paint.  The 
problem  of  producing  the  desired  color  effects  at  the  usual 
viewing  distance  of  thirty  feet  is  overcome  by  using  a  reducing 
glass  to  view  the  large  painting  in  comparison  with  the  small 
one ;  the  same  color  effects,  not  the  exact  same  color  patterns, 
are  the  artist's  goal.  Using  white  and  brown  paint,  be  obtains 
a  three-dimensional  effect  called  "underpainting."  Seven  distinct 
shades  of  blue  are  thoroughly  blended  in  the  sky,  which  is 
painted  in  after  the  foreground  is  virtually  completed.  After 
adding  a  few  last  distinctive  details,  Mr.  Benton  gives  the 
finished  panel  several  coats  of  protective  wax  before  it  is 
mounted  permanently  where  many  busy  shoppers  will  be  tempted 
to  stop  and  ponder  on  its  significance. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  a  part  in  creating  a  mural  or  has 
done  any  painting  or  clay-modeling  should  be  very  interested 
in  this  exposition  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton's  technique.  Even 
more  important,  this  film  should  be  quite  efTective  in  arousing 
in  students  of  art  appreciation  an  awareness  of  and  interest  in 
the  significance  of  an  artist's  individual  approach  in  his  effort  to 
create  a  certain  impression.  Containing  much  material  of  both 
general  and  specialized  interest,  it  should  be  suitable  for  all 
age  levels  from  the  intermediate  grades  through  adult.  True- 
to-life  color  photography,  basic  to  the  subject,  is  in  evidence 
throughout  the  film. 


l-;iu'yclnp:iL'tliii    Jlritannica  Films 


Production   set-up   showing  Thomas   Hart  Benton   putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  his  huge  mural.  Cameramen  re- 
corded all  steps  in  making  the  mural. 

The  Curious  Coati 

(Young  America  Films,  Inc.,   18  East  41st  Street,  New  York 
17,   N.    Y.)    8   minutes,    16mm,    sound,   black   and   white,    1947 
$30.00.    Teacher's  guide  available. 
Description  of  Contents: 

With  its  locale  an  expedition  camp  in  Mexico,  this  film 
follows  two  young  coatis  as  they  attempt  to  satisfy  their 
insatiable  curiosity  concerning  everything  in  the  camp.  The 
coatis,  which  are  Central  American  relatives  of  the  racoon 
and  are  officially  named  "coatamundi,"  are  first  seen  as  they 
awaken  from  a  nap  on  a  tree  limb.  The  narrator  mentions 
their  characteristics  briefly,  as  they  leave  the  tree  to  do  some 
exploring,  .\fter  spilling  a  jar  of  dried  beans,  they  manage 
to  open  a  large  bird  cage,  from  which  all  the  birds  promptly 
escape.  Next  they  go  into  a  camp  hut  and  start  investi- 
gating the  supplies  stored  there.  One  rips  a  cigar  to  shreds, 
evidently  hoping  to  discover  some  insects  and  grubs  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  finding  in  rotten  wood. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

Amusing  adventures  and  rollicking  music  are  combined 
to  make  this  film  a  delightful  experience  for  audiences  far 
beyond  the  five-to-eight-year-old  group  for  which  it  is  pri- 
marily intended.  Much  of  its  appeal  apparently  lies  in  the 
audiences  ready  sympathy  with  the  coatis"  over-active  curi- 
osity and  direct  manner  of  satisfying  it.  Their  complete  lack 
of  inhibitions  is  refreshing,  and  yet  the  situations  are  far 
enough  removed  from  everyday  life  to  preclude  imitation  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  audience.  The  film  should  be 
very  effective  for  stimulating  both  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion in  the  primary  grades. 


"Achelous  and  Hercules"  is  the  title  of  the  completed  Benton   mural  which   adapts   the   Greek   legend   of   Hercules   fighting 
Achelous,   a  River   God  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  bull,    for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Dejanira.    Scene  here  symbolizes 

the  fight  to  develop  the  Missouri  River  valley. 
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AN  EXPLANATION- 

The  New  DA VI  Constitution 


The  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction 
of  the  ISEA  has  adopted  a  divisional  organiza- 
tion to  encourage  local  cooperative  activities. 

A  constitution  is  often  regarded  as  a  drab,  legalistic 
document  to  be  filed  away  for  infrequent  refer- 
ence. It  sbould  be  recognized,  however,  that  a  consti- 
tution is  a  very  important  basic  statement,  reflecting 
the  underlying  philosophy  and  policies  of  an  organiza- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  new  DAVI  Con- 
stitution. 

The  need  for  extensive  revision  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution became  apparent  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  Department  members  in  approximately  35  cities 
throughout  the  nation.  The.se  discussions  were  followed 
up  with  several  questionnaires  to  the  members. 

The  Constitution  was  revi.sed  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Paul  Wendt,  Chairman  of  the  Constitution 
Committee.*  The  Committee  consisted  of  a  steering 
committee  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  a  national  com- 
mittee. It  should  be  noted  that  this  Committee  did 
much  more  than  merely  write  the  new  Constitution; 
it  made  many  decisions  on  organization  and  procedure 
and  other  important  matters  upon  which  to  predicate 
the  writing. 

There  are  many  differences  between  the  old  and 
the  new  Constitutions.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  major  differences 
only : 

1.  Divisional  Organizations.  Under  the  old  Con- 
stitution, the  United  States  was  divided  into  ten 
geographical  zones.  Each  zone  had  its  own  officers 
and  executive  committee.  This  system  has  been 
declared  impractical  because :  (a)  the  boundary  lines 
were  based  upon  rather  arbitrary  considerations; 
(b)  the  areas  were  too  large  to  encourage  the  hold- 
ing of  the  meetings ;  (c)  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  status  of  development  of  the  audio- 
visual field  within  each  zone  were  too  diversified  to 
facilitate  cooperative  activities.  The  new  Constitu- 
Jion  states  that : 

The  basic  organization  of  the  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment shall  be  along  state  lines,  but  considerable 
flexibility  of  this  rule  shall  be  provided  so  that  divi- 
sions combining  states  or  parts  of  states  may  be  per- 
mitted. A  division  of  the  Department  may,  on  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  be  es- 
tablished in  any  state,  municipality  or  other  region. 
If  the  territories  of  the  two  divisions  overlap,  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  will  decide  the  limits  of 
each.  No  mininumi  membership  will  be  required  of 
divisions  organized  on  a  state-wide  or  larger  basis, 
but  divisions  covering  a  territory  smaller  than  one 
state,  shall  be  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
five  members  as  determined  by  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee.  .A.  division  may  be  established  in 
other  countries  by  the  vote  of  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Each  division  may  be  governed  by 
its  own  constitution  and  by-laws,  provided  they  are 
not   in   conflict   with   the   constitution    and   by-laws    of 
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the  Department.  Members  of  the  division  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  division  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  and 
report  all  proceedings  to  the  national  executive  sec- 
retary. 

A  number  of  suggestions  in  regard  to  divisional  or- 
ganizations were  made  at  the  business  meetings  of 
DA\T  in  Atlantic  City  last  March  and  in  Cincinnati 
last  July.  The  proposal  which  appears  to  have  gained 
greater  acceptance  than  any  other  is  that  the  audio- 
visual organizations  of  the  state  education  associations 
should  constitute  the  general  pattern  of  affiliation.  Vis- 
its by  the  executive  secretary  to  19  of  these  associa- 
tions and  correspondence  with  all  of  the  others  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  of  them  have  already  established 
audio-visual  organizations. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  received  in  regard  to 
the  affiliation  of  state-wide  groups  and  regional  groups 
within  states.  These  requests  have  been  referred  to 
the  National  Executive  Committee  for  action.  .Addi- 
tional applications  for  the  affiliation  of  existing  audio- 
visual organizations  and  for  the  estalilishment  of  new 
organizations  for  affiliation  should  be  sent  to  the  XEA 
headquarters  address. 

2.  National  Executive  Committee.  Under  the  old 
Constitution,  the  officers,  retiring  president,  ten  .7one 
presidents,  and  six  national  delegates  constituted  this 
Committee.  Under  the  new  Constitution,  the  Commit- 
tee consists  of  the  officers,  retiring  president,  and  nine 
national  delegates.  The  new  Constitution  provided 
for  election  in  1947  of  the  present  National  Executive 
Committee  from  a  list  of  50  nominees  submitted  by  the 
President,  lieginning  ne.\t  year,  three  national  dele- 
gates will  be  elected  biannually  from  a  list  of  nomi- 
nees prepared  by  the  presidents  of  the  affiliated  divi- 
sional organizations.  Beginning  in  1949,  the  presidfrnt, 
vice  presidents,  and  three  national  delegates  will  be 
elected  biennially,  also  from  a  list  of  nominees  prepared 
by  the  divisional  presideiUs. 

3.  Term  of  Office.  Under  the  old  Constitution,  the 
term  was  one  year  for  the  officers,  retiring  president, 
and  zone  presidents.  The  national  delegates  served 
for  a  three-year  term,  with  two  delegates  being  elected 
each  year.  Under  the  new  Constitution,  the  term  of 
office  for  the  president  and  vice  presidents  is  two 
years.  In  the  case  of  the  delegates  on  the  present 
National  Executive  Committee,  three  will  serve  a  three- 
vear  period,  three  for  a  two-year  period  and  three  for 
a  one-year  period.  The  term  of  office  for  all  national 
delegates  elected  in  the  future  will  be  three  years. 

{Coiichided  on  />(ii/r  448) 
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The  Primary  Children  See  a  Film 
On  Palestinian  Home  Life 


While  using  THE  HOME  to  teach  about 
life  in  ancient  Palestine,  the  author 
learns  the  film  requirements  of  children. 

IN  using  the  20-mimite  sound  film.  The  Home,  of 
the  British  "2000  Years  Ago"  series,  my  principal 
objective  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Primary 
Department  (first,  second,  and  third  grades)  of  the 
church  school  a  body  of  facts  about  Palestinian  home 
life  of  long  ago,  and  to  help  them  visualize  the  kind  of 
home  in  which  Jesus  might  have  grown  up.  A  second- 
ary objective  was  to  secure,  if  I  could,  some  candid 
and  critical  reactions  of  a  group  of  children  to  a  film 
which  had  l)een  made  for  them.  This  article  will  dis- 
cuss the  preview  and  utilization  of  the  film.  In  a  follow- 
ing issue,  I  shall  present  the  implications  for  film  making 
of  the  criticisms  made  by  the  children. 

The  Preview 

I  selected  five  children  from  the  primary  Department. 
two  boys  and  three  girls,  to  be  my  "helpers,"  1  asked 
them  to  come  to  the  church  on  Saturday  morning  to  see 
the  film  and  to  help  me  plan  for  its  use  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Before  the  children  ar- 
rived, I  ran  the  film  through 
twice  for  my  own  benefit. 
I  noted  certain  words  which 
would  be  outside  their  vo- 
cabulary, and  I  wondered 
about  the  clarity  of  certain 
sequences. 

When  the  children  ar- 
rived I  explained  that  they 
were  to  help  me  present 
the  film  to  the  other  chil- 
dren on  Sunday  morning 
and  that  there  would  be  a 
job  for  each  one  of  them.  I 
told  my  "helpers"  that  I 
had  already  seen  the  film 
and  then  .sketched  its  con- 
tent for  them.  I  asked  them 
to  decide  if  it  was  a  good 
film  for  the  other  boys  and 
girls  to  see. 


THE  HOME 

THE  HOME,  is  the  introductory  picture  of  a 
series  of  five  non-sectarian,  i6nnm  sound  films 
entitled,  "2,000  Years  Ago."  This  series  of  re- 
enacted  religious  docunnentaries  is  intended  to 
provide  a  background  for  religious  teaching.  The 
filnns  reproduce  the  life  lived  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Our  Lord.  The  five  are:  THE  HOME,  THE 
DAY'S  WORK,  THE  SCHOOL,  THE  TRAVELLERS, 
and  THE  SYNAGOGUE.  Each  has  a  running  time 
of  22  minutes  (2  reels). 

The  series  was  planned  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Christian  Cinema  and  the  Religious 
Film  Society  (British,  J.  Arthur  Rank  affiliate)  and 
made  by  the  Gaumont  British  Instructional  Films 
Ltd.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Field,  noted 
director  of  children's  films.  Distribution  in  the 
United  States  is  handled  by  United  World  Films, 
Inc.,  445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22. 
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Next.  I  presented  the  film,  running  it  as  a  sound 
film  and  including  the  header.  This  preview  "committee" 
was  very  attentive  to  the  end.  Its  abrupt  ending  bothered 
them.  They  asked  if  that  was  the  end,  and  without 
turning  on  the  house  lights,  we  began  to  talk  about  the 
film. 

\\ould  the  other  children  understand  the  film ?  Sum- 
marizing, the  "helpers"  thought  they  would,  but  there 
were  some  reservations.  They  said  they  had  not  under- 
stand "that  first  part  about  the  maps."  They  wondered 
where  the  father  and  the  son  went.  They  did  not  under- 
stand what  "that  man"  said  about  the  pictures  (i.  e. 
the  narrator).  Without  going  farther,  we  decided 
what  we  would  do  about  these  two  things.  We  would 
omit  the  maps  at  the  beginning  and  the  commentary. 
I'or  these  young  children,  I  ran  the  film  at  silent  speed. 

Children  Like  Detail 
We  saw  the  film  again.   I  asked  them  to  decide  where 

the  film  should  begin  on 
Sunday,  and  I  told  them 
that  I  would  do  the  "talk- 
ing." \\'hen  we  reached  the 
sequence  of  the  two  roads 
and  the  distant  view  of  the 
village,  they  decided  this 
was  the  place  to  begin  the 
film.  At  this  point,  I  began 
my  commentary.  It  was 
slow-paced,  and  I  tried  to 
anticipate  the  action  a  little 
and  place  it  in  a  setting  of 
larger  meanings.  For  in- 
stance ;  when  the  mother  is 
mixing  the  bread,  she  adds 
-some  sour  bread  (yeast). 
Here  I  said,  "Having 
grown  up  in  a  home  like 
this,  Jesus  saw  his  mother 
make  bread  and  learned 
about  veast.    Once  he  told 
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a  story  about  putting  yeast  in  bread."  And  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  fihn.  .  .  . 

Did  they  like  this  "silent"  version?  They  did.  One 
of  the  older  boys  remarked,  "The  picture  seemed  to  go 
slower  this  time."  I  told  them  that  it  had  and  asked 
if  it  should  go  that  way  on  Sunday  morning.  All  agreed 
that  it  should.  This  reaction  interested  me,  and  I  sought 
their  reasons.  T  got  them  quickly,  "We  got  a  longer 
look"  at  the  mother  swaddling  the  baby,  at  the  baking 
of  the  bread,  and  at  similar  scenes. 

"Don't  Talk  All  the  Time" 

I  got  another  interesting  reaction  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing whether  I  should  give  the  commentary :  "That 
man  in  the  picture  talks  too  fast."  Another  observation 
and  request,  "Don't  talk  all  the  time,  Mr.  Hockman." 

Now  that  the  "helpers"  had  seen  the  picture  twice,  I 
invited  criticisms.  (As  I  reflect  upon  it,  I  believe  that 
casting  them  in  this  role  of  helpers  and  critics  en- 
couraged them  to  react  with  candor  and  freedom. 
Again,  we  did  not  turn  on  the  house  lights.  Could  this 
have  been  a  factor  in  inducing  the  mood  of  uninhibited 
talk?)  Criticisms  they  had:  "Why  didn't  they  tell  us 
the  names  of  the  children?     I  wanted  to  see  what  the 


THE  HOME  (19 
minutes)  is  a 
British  film  from 
the  "Two  Thou- 
sand Years  Ago" 
series,  showing 
life  in  Palestine 
in  the  First  Cen- 
tury. 
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father  looked  like.  The  bread  the  boys  ate  for  break- 
fast didn't  look  like  that  his  mother  made.  Why  was 
that?  What  grain  did  she  grind?  Of  what  was  the  thing 
in  which  the  grain  was  kept  made  ?" 

A  Dangling  Sequence 

The  last  question  was  about  the  little  sister  throwing 
one  of  the  new  loaves  on  the  ground  and  then  picking 
it  up  and  brushing  it  off  with  her  skirt.  I  had  not  heard 
the  narrator  plainly  and  could  not  explain  this  sequence. 
They  had  not  understood  it  either,  and  seemed  puzzled 
by  its  presence  in  the  film.  I  remember  one  remark 
about  it:  "It  doesn't  make  any  sense!"  Perhaps  this  is 
a  "dangling"  sequence — one  without  logical  or  obvious 
meaning.  It  bears  on  film  making  difl^erently  from  an- 
other comment  which  was  made  about  putting  the  baby 
in  the  manger:  "If  the  father  was  a  carpenter,  why 
didn't  he  make  the  baby  a  cradle?" 

Now  the.  Sunday  morning  "work"  was  "assigned  to 
my  helpers,  and  they  went  home.  One  was  to  be  an 
usher  :  another  a  doorkeeper  :  another  was  "light  man"  ; 
one  would  pull  the  shades,  and  the  older  girl  would 
read  the  introduction  which  I  would  write  for  the  film. 

When  my  helpers  were  gone,  I  ran  the  film  again, 
pondering  as  I  went  the  meaning  of  all  the  things 
which  had  been  said  by  these  "babes  and  sucklings." 


What  did  they  mean  for  the  utilization  and  the  produc- 
tion of  films? 

For  Utilization 

From  this  preview  session  and  the  actual  utilization 
on  Sunday,  several  implications  are  more  or  less  ob- 
vious : 

1.  All  films  should  be  previewed.  This  has  been 
recommended  for  some  time,  but  its  importance  is  not 
thoroughly  appreciated.  I  had  seen  the  film  before 
booking  it.  I  ran  it  twice  before  the  children  came.  I 
was  very  familiar  with  it.  Every  major  sequence  could 
be  instantly  recalled.  No  one  would  undertake  to  "tell" 
a  story  after  one  reading ;  yet  films  are  used  without 
thorough  pre\-iew  and  study. 

Pupil  Participation  Can  Begin  With  the  Preview 

2.  Pupil  participation  is  of  extreme  importance  in 
visual  teaching,  and  a  good  place  to  begin  it  is  in  the 
preview  and  stud\-  of  the  material.  By  patient  en- 
couragement, these  (small)  boys  and  girls  gave  valu- 
able direct  and  indirect  suggestions  for  the  more  effect- 
ive use  of  the  film.  They  gave  the  teacher  a  glimpse 
into  the  thinking  of  children  and  compelled  him  to  ad- 
just his  procedure  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ca- 
pacities. After  hearing  them  talk  freely,  he  could  not 
ignore  their  ideas.  It  may  take  more  time  to  include 
pupils  in  the  preparation  process,  but  it  will  pay  off  in 
more  effective  utilization.  After  all,  the  reason  for 
using  visual  material  is  not  to  make  teaching  easier  but 
more  effective. 

Commentaries,  not  Universal 

3.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  films  with  universal 
commentaries,  and  teachers  should  not  hesitate  to  run 
sound  films  as  silent  and  give  the  commentary.  The 
commentary  of  The  Home  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  good.  It 
is  not  continuous.  It  is  slightly  "British"  in  accent, 
velocity,  pronunciation,  choice  of  words,  and  manner. 
The  use  of  such  words  as  "swaddling,"  "alcove,"  "sour 
bread,"  parapet,"  "larder,"  "cruse,"  dowry,"  etc.  in  the 
commentary  would  require  the  user  to  explain  them 
ahead  of  time,  or  consider  them  in  the  follow-up.  By 
running  the  film  at  silent  speed  and  making  your  own 
commentary,  these  words  can  be  used  with  their  (famil- 
iar) synonyms.  When  giving  the  commentary,  stand 
to  one  side  of  the  group  so  that  you  can  follow  the 


The  author  to- 
gether with  five 
children  as 
"helpers"  pre- 
viewed THE 
HOME  before 
showing;  it  on 
Sunday.  This  pre- 
view gave  an  in- 
sight into  the 
children's  reac- 
tions to  the   film. 


United   World  Films,  Inc. 

screen,  and  yet  direct  your  voice  toward  the  group. 
Make  allowance  for  the  increase  in  running  time  if  you 
slow  the  film  to  silent  speed.     It  will  be  50%  more. 
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Adjust   Follow-up   to  Pupil   Reaction 

4.  Plan  your  follow  up  carefully  but  adjust  it  to  the 
reaction  of  the  pupils  as  revealed.  While  I  had  in- 
tended that  my  children  should  learn  a  body  of  facts, 
they  insisted  upon  talking  about  the  film  as  if  it  had 
shown  them  the  home  of  Jesus.  This  was  due,  I  am 
certain,  to  the  occasional  references  I  made  to  this  home 
being  like  the  one  in  which  Jesus  grew  up.  Sensing 
this  angle  in  the  reaction  of  the  group  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, 1  let  the  children  talk  and  ask  questions  along  this 
line.  It  meant  a  switching  of  my  emphasis,  but  it  was 
justified.  Do  not  overlook  follow-up.  It  is  clinching 
the  driven  nail. 

Use  Good  Films  More  Than  Once 

5.  From  the  reaction  of  my  "helpers"  and  the  group 
on  Sunday  morning,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  plan  a 
second  use  of  this  film  with  the  same  group.  Many 
films  have  more  than  one  use,  and  the  better  they  are 
in  content  and  structure,  the  more  times  they  can  be 
used  with  the  same  group.  The  second  time  I  would 
have  new  objectives.  Films  are  not  "used  up"  by  being 
shown  once.  Those  who  complain  of  the  scarcity  of 
good  films  should  use  the  few  good  ones  over  and  over 
again. 

Closer  to  Your  Children 

6.  Let  visual  aids  bring  you  closer  to  your  children — 
closer  in  getting  ready  and  in  use.  Indicate  to  little 
people  even  that  you,  too,  are  learning.  Have  some 
happiness,  surprise,  and  joy  in  this  experience.  It  will 
tend  to  be  contagious,  and  it  will  stimulate  their  quest 
for  knowledge  and  truth. 


Visual  Aids  in  the  Church 

William  S.  Hockman,  Editor  of  the  "Church 
Department,"  is  the  author  of  the  new  book, 
PROJECTED  VISUAL  AIDS  IN  THE  CHURCH, 
just  published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  Mo- 
tion pictures,  slides,  and  filmstrips  are  covered 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  utilization.  Topics 
treated  by  Mr.  Hockman  Include:  "The  Role 
of  the  Teacher  and  Principles  for  the  Teacher," 
"Picture  Focused  Worship,"  "The  Film  Forum 
Technique,"  "How  to  Choose  Films  and  Slides," 
"Physical  Factors  in  Audio-Visual  Programs,"  "A 
Functional  Analysis  of  Projection  Equipment," 
and  many  others.  The  book  Is  256  pages  in 
length  and  will  sell  for  $3.75. 

The  Author 

A  Virginian,  graduated  from  Randolph-Macon 
College,  Mr.  Hockman  received  his  A.  M.  From 
the  University  of  Chicago  In  1924.  As  Director 
of  Religious  Education  for  the  past  twenty  years 
in  the  Lakewood  Presbyterian  Church,  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  he  has  had  a  ready  laboratory  In  his  church 
and  school  for  many  of  his  successful  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  projected  visual  aids. 

A  Review  of  the  Book 

A  complete  review  of  PROJECTED  VISUAL 
AIDS  IN  THE  CHURCH  will  appear  In  "The 
Literature  in  Visual  Instruction  Department" 
very  soon. 


The  Fourth  Workshop— 
At  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

THE  Fourth  International  Workshop  in  Visual 
Education,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  brought  together  the 
first  week  of  September  260  leaders  of  the  church 
having  a  special  interest  in  or  responsibility  for  the 
use  of  visual  aids,  a  staff  of  33,  plus  23  exhibitors, 
and  upward  of  75  visitors  and  guests. 

National    Audio-Visual    Leaders 

After  hearing  addresses  by  such  nationally  known 
leaders  as  Floyde  E.  Brooker,  Dr.  I.  Keith  Tyler, 
and  Professor  L.  C.  Larson  each  morning,  the  stu- 
dent body  reassembled  for  seven  two-hour  seminars 
under  the  leadership  of  the  church's  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  audio-visual  education.  These  seminars  were 
continued  in  the  afternoons  for  one  hour,  and  then 
the  workshop  broke  up  into  seven  interest  groups 
and  many  informal  preview  and  study  committees. 
The  evenings  were  given  over  to  the  preview  of  new 
and  significant  audio-visual  materials. 

It  is  too  early  to  fully  appraise  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Fourth  Workshop.  We  shall  have 
the  space  to  take  up  but  a  few  aspects  of  this  great  meet- 
ing of  church  leaders. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  interdenominational 
meeting  has  ever  been  characterized  by  deeper  and  more 
inspiring  fellowship.  Sectarian  notes  were  seldom 
heard,  and  the  dominant  note  of  the  week  was  the 
sincere  appreciation  which  prevailed  for  this  genuinely 
Christian    followship. 

Many  of  those  present  spoke  of  the  far-seeing  wis- 
dom of  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion in  planning  the  First  Workshop  in  1944.  when 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  War  would  have  made 
postponement  easy  and  understandable.  If  that  had 
been  done,  the  church  would  have  lost  valuable  time. 
We  are  at  least  even  with  our  ])robIems. 

Need   For  Integration 

The  visual  education  leaders  of  the  church  are  be- 
ginning to  .;ee  clearly  the  need  for  sound  integration  of 
all  visual  materials  into  the  total  materials  and  me- 
odology  of  the  local  church.  The  builders  of  the  cur- 
riculum are  aware  of  the  need  fr>r  ]ilanning  the  verbal 
and  the  visual  together,  giving  to  each  that  part  of 
the  total  job  of  teaching  Ijest  suited  to  its  funda- 
mental character. 

On  every  hand,  there  is  ])ressing  need  for  the  for.nu- 
lation.  testing  and  refinement  of  utilization  techniques 
for  all  visual  media.  Utilization  patterns  and  pro- 
cedure need  to  be  formulated  and  made  available  to 
local  teachers.  The  \\'orkslio])  addressed  itself  to  many 
tacets  of  this  general  iiroblem. 

Previews  of  Material 
In  previewing  a  vast  amouiU  of  new  material  in  all 
media  the  Workshop  rendered  the  church  a  valuable 
>ervice.  While  only  the  best  of  the  new  materials  were 
l)rought  before  the  total  group,  much  good  and  more 
"bad"  materials  were  previewed  and  evaluated  by  sub- 
groups.    The    Workshop    saw    Cathedral's    new    film, 
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Queen  Esther,  and  acclaimed  it  good.  It  saw  Amos 
(Cathedral's)  and  found  it  very  useful.  It  saw  Be- 
yond Our  Oicn.  the  tirst  film  of  the  Protestant  Film 
Commission  and  applauded  both  its  technical  qualities 
and  its  message. 

The  most  critical  problem  in  the  church  field  today 
is  that  of  distribution.  All  present  distribution  is 
scrambled  into  a  most  chaotic  pattern,  with  some 
leaders  of  the  church  showing  severe  symptoms  of 
indifference  toward  any  ultimate  solution  which  does 
not  validate  either  their  preconceived  notions  or  pro- 
tect their  interests.  The  local  church  is  not  being  ef- 
fectively served  at  present.  The  clamor  of  dissatisfac- 
tion is  growing  and  was  heard  on  every  hand  during 
the  Workshop.  Between  now  and  the  next  Workshop, 
the  leaders  in  this  field  must  re-think  and  re-design 
Dresent  distribution. 

Visual  Aids  in  a  P.T.A.  Meeting 

By  R.  A.  HARTMAN* 

OUR  school  P.  T.  A.  .set  up  a  discussion  group 
series  this  past  spring.  It  extended  over  five 
Monday  evenings,  and  the  general  topic  was  "Citizen- 
ship." The  discussion  leaders  came  from  the  school 
and  the  community.  One  evening  was  devoted  wholly 
to  "citizenship"  while  other  sessions  were  devoted  to 
discussions  of  the  school,  the  home,  and  similar  aspects 
of  society  in  relation  to  the  general  topic.  I  was  asked 
to  take  charge  of  the  last  meeting,  and  since  no  definite 
topic  was  assigned,  I  was  free  to  present  whatever  .sub- 
ject I  chose  by  whatever  means  I  desired. 

As  the  discussion  progressed,  a  definite  pattern  of 
interest  became  evident.  The  concern  of  all  was  for 
the  teen-age  boy  and  girl  and  how  we  leaders  might 
more  effectively  provide  moral  guidance  and  direction. 
While  "the  church"  was  not  among  the  sub-topics  set 
up  by  the  committee,  the  importance  of  the  church  in 
the  minds  of  those  participating  made  itself  evident 
throughout.  The  church  and  the  church  school  seemed 
to  share  equal  honors  with  the  home  as  agencies  of 
vital  importance  in  the  training  for  wholesome  citizen- 
ship. 


*Pastor,   First   Presbyterian   Church,   Walkerton,    Ind. 


I  selected  two  visual  aids  for  the  la.st  meeting.  The 
first,  the  filmstrip,  The  Christian  Ihimily,  presented  a 
pattern  not  only  for  a  successful  Christian  home  but 
for  a  Christian  community  as  well  and  thus  pointed 
the  way  to  Christian  citizenship.  I  revised  the  script 
to  omit  some  material  made  obvious  by  j^revious  dis- 
cussions. This  revision  made  possible  a  more  rapid 
presentation  of  the  filmstrip  which  was  well  received 
by  the  group. 

The  filmstrip  was  followed  by  a  film.  You  and  Your 
Family,  one  of  the  Art  of  Living  Series  of  Association 
Films.  This  film  brought  the  discussion  down  to  cases 
by  presenting  specific  family  situations  which  every 
one  recognized  as  authentic.  The  film  had  added  value, 
because  the  situations  were  jiresented  from  the  view- 
pt)int  of  the  teen-ager  himself. 

The  discussion  began  where  the  film  left  off.  and  it 
was  lively.  It  became  evident  to  all  that  the  youth 
])roblem,  which  looms  so  large  at  times,  is  made  up  of 
many  small  problems  which  .seem  unimportant.  The 
group  came  to  see  that  these  small  problems  center 
in  the  attitudes  of  adults  just  about  as  often  as  they 
center  in  the  behavior  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Once  again, 
visual  aids  demonstrated  their  worth  in  a  community 
program. 

Catalogues  and  Materials 

•  Too  many  church  leaders  are  trying  to  get  along 
without  a  copy  of  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  Religious 
Film  .Association,  cooperative  distribution  agency  of 
Protestant  churches.  Ask  your  book  store  for  a  copy. 
It  lists  and  descriljes  ay)pro.ximately  500  films  and 
slide  sets. 

•  The  last  packet  which  was  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  X'isual  Education  F"ellovvship  (V'EF)  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Education  (203  N.  Wa- 
bash. Chicago  1,)  was  easily  worth  half  the  cost  of 
the  yearly  membership.    Write  direct  to  the  VEF. 

•  In  the  24-page  booklet.  "From  \\'ords  To  Objects," 
Mr.  Oscar  J.  Rumpf  gives  the  practical  suggestions 
on  visual  aids  which  many  church  leaders  need.  While 
no  price  is  given,  send  ten  cents  with  your  request 
for  a  copy.  (Board  of  Christian  Education  and  Pub- 
lication, 1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2.  Pa.) 


The  filmstrip,  THE   CHRISTIAN   FAMILY,  demonstrates  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  home  and  family  life 
(40   frames,   manual).    The   film   emphasizes   Christian   democracy   at   home. 
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A  Couples  Group  Uses  a 
Filmstrip 

By  MR.  &  MRS.  DON  W.  FEIN 

AS  W'll  sat  discussing  how  we  could  sum  u])  the 
previous  lessons  in  our  Christian  Honiehuilders 
course,  my  wife  asked:  "Is  there  a  filmstrip  about 
home  and  family  life  that  emphasizes  democratic  living 
in  the  home  as  the  Christian  way?" 

And  before  I  could  recall  where  I  had  seen  a  film- 
strip  title,  I'lic  Christian  fainily,  she  continued  with  the 
specifications  she  wanted  in  this  filmstrip.  "I  think  the 
filmstrip  should  point  out,"  she  went  on.  "what  makes 
a  Christian  home  a  family.  It  ought  to  show  members 
of  a  family  doing  everyday  things,  such  as  parents  and 
children  eating  together ;  children  going  out  to  play,  and 
the  family  working  together  on  the  family  l)udget  or 
making  vacation  plans." 

I  took  the  privilege  of  adding  several  ideas  of  my 
own  before  Mrs.  Fein  elaborated  her  specifications 
further,  "I'd  like  one  that  shows  some  of  the  things 
that  should  not  happen  in  families — parents  barking 
at  one  another,  and  parents  laying  down  the  law  to 
their  children. 

And  just  then  I  remembered  that  I  had  kept  the 
folder  on  that  filmstrip  which  my  dealer  gave  me.  There 
it  was:  "The  Christian  Family,  A  Church  Screen  Pro- 
duction with  printed  script  including  suggested  ques- 
tions for  discussion." 

In  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  our  couples  group 
on  Sunday  evening,  I  ran  the  filmstrip  and  Mrs.  Fein 
read  the  script.    We  did  this  several  times,  getting  the  • 
presentation  smoothed  out  and  checking  on  pauses  and 
emphasis. 

For  several  Sunday  evenings,  we  had  been  discuss- 
ing Christian  home  and  family  life.  Our  last  lesson 
had  emphasized  the  Christian's  reason  for  being  demo- 
cratic, and  we  were  pleased  to  find  the  script  reading. 
"Each  per.son  in  the  family,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or 
family  position,  is  first  of  all  a  person  and  deserves 
to  be  treated  as  a  person.  This  is  the  basic  principle, 
and  it  is  fundamental  to  Christian  living  in  any  group." 

That  was  an  excellent  summary  of  earlier  discussions. 
The  filuLstrip  not  only  summarized  but  it  raised  ques- 
tions for  future  sessions :  finances  in  the  family,  recrea- 
tion and  social  life,  and  the  devotional  life  of  the  family. 

Sunday  evening  came,  and  we  presented  the  filmstrij). 
Those  questions  dealing  with  family  incomes,  expenses. 
and  tithing  would  point  the  way  toward  future  sessions. 
The  group  was  enthusiastic.  Some  thought  the  entire 
family  .should  know  the  extent  of  family  earnings  and 
obligations ;  others  disagreed.  We  had  not  sought 
agreement ;  so  we  were  pleased  that  a  lot  of  thinking 
went  on. 

After  the  meeting,  we  tried  to  evaluate  what  had 
happened.  We  were  delighted  with  the  reaction  of  the 
group.  It  responded  well.  It  seemed  to  pick  up  mo- 
mentum for  coming  sessions.  We  liked  the  filmstrip. 
The  photography  was  good,  and  the  poster-frames  were 
impressive.  The  script  was  excellent.  It  was  easy  to 
read.  It  wasn't  dull.  It  was  clear  and  clever.  It  was  a 
(jood  film.strip. 


Association    Films 


YOU  AND  YOUR  FAMILY  is  one  of  the  "Art  of  Living" 

series.    Specific  family  situations  are  shown  together  with 

their  solutions.    Not  seen  in  the  photograph  is  a  telephone 

handset  off  its  cradle. 

.Although  we  used  it  in  the  middle  of  our  course, 
it  could  be  used  with  equal  effectiveness  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end.  When  we  take  up  a  new  course  in  a 
month  or  so  I  can,  in  my  imagination,  hear  Mrs.  Fein 
saying,  "Is  there  a  filmstrip  .  .  .?"  and  I  hope  we  find 
another  as  good  as  The  Christian  Family. 


News  Notes 


■  Mr.  R.  L.  Krepps,  of  Millersburg,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  newly-created  Department 
of  Audio-Visual  .Aids  of  the  Judson  Press  (of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention)  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr. 
Krepps  joined  the  Jud.son  Press  organization  August 
1st  and  began  his  work  after  the  Green  Lake  visual 
aids  workshop.  For  a  number  of  years,  he  has  been 
very  active  in  the  visual  field,  teaching  courses  and 
sjjeaking  on  visual  education  in  conferences,  institutes, 
and  summer  .schools,  .\mong  the  resjionsibilities  of 
his  new  position  will  be  the  improvement  of  utilization 
in  the  local  church. 

"  Mr.  John  .\.  Johnston  has  been  appointed  visual 
aids  consultant  for  the  Christian  (  Discij^les  of  Christ) 
Board  of  Publication  (2700  Pine  Blvd..  St.  Louis  3, 
Mo.)  and  is  reorganizing  the  Visual  .Aids  Depnrt- 
ment  to  increase  its  services  to  the  churches  of  the  de- 
nomination. A  branch  of  the  RF.A  library  has  been 
added  to  .serve  Mid-West  churches,  and  2  .\  2  slides, 
filmstrips,  and  recordings  will  be  carried  for  both  sale 
and  rental.  .\  .service  bulletin  will  be  mailed  to 
churches,  and  a  full  line  of  visual  equipment  will  be 
carried. 

■  The  Evansville  (Indiana)  Council  of  Churches  has 
organized  a  \-isual  aids  preview  group  which  meets 
on  the  first  Mondav  of  each  month. 
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New  Releases 


Correspondence 


•  Problem  Drinkers,  a  19-minute  March  of  Time 
Forum  Edition  film,  presenting  methods  for  combat- 
ting excessive  drinking,  was  released  in  June  and  may 
be  booked  through  your  regular  film  sources,  ^'ou 
may  write  to  The  March  of  Time,  369  Lexington  Ave., 
N.  Y..  for  information  concerning  the  location  of  a 
print  near  you.  A  short  review  will  be  given  next 
month. 

•  And  Nozv  I  See,  a  20-minute  sound  film  on  Chris- 
tian stewardship  produced  by  Cathedral  Films,  Holly- 
wood, for  the  United  Lutheran  Church  (231  Madison 
Ave,  N.  Y.  16),  was  released  on  September  the  first. 

•  The  Protestant  Film  Commission,  (45  Astor  Place, 
New  York  3 )  expects  its  film  on  Stewardship  to  be 
completed  in  Hollywood  in  time  for  early  fall  release. 


First  P.F.C.  Film 


Beyond  Our  Ozvn,  first  production  of  the  Protestant 
Film  Commission  (45  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.),  will  be 
ready  for  release  to  the  churches  early  in  November, 
according  to  Paul  F.  Heard,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Commission.  Plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
simultaneous  premiere  showing  of  the  film  in  100 
cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada. 

This  production,  to  be  extensively  used  in  the 
church's  study  of  evangelism  during  1947-'48  was  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  thirteen  major  denominations 
working  through  the  P.F.C. 

Beyond  Our  Oiini  is  announced  as  a  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional dramatic  production,  utilizing  Hollywood  tech- 
nical skill  and  actors.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
lost  himself,  and  how  he  later  found  himself. 

This  film  will  be  distributed  through  the  sponsoring 
denominations,  the  Religious  Film  Association,  and 
local  film  libraries.  It  is  thirty  minutes  in  length  and 
will  rent  for  $10.00  per  showing.  It  will  be  reviewed 
in  this  Department  as  early  as  possible. 


BEYOND  OUR  OWN  is  the  first  film  of  the  Protestant 

Film  Commission  and  will  be  used  in  the  church's  study 

of  evangelism. 

Religious    Film    Association 


Mr.  John  Marsh,  trustee  of  The  Scriptures  Visual- 
ized Institute  of  South  Africa,  writes,  "We  are  most 
anxious  to  contact  all  the  producers  of  16mm  religious 
sound  films  of  sound  scriptural  teaching,  with  a  view 
to  doing  business  with  them.  Can  you  assist  us  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  producers  of  such  films?" 

Will  the  producers  of  films  in  the  above  classification 
write  direct  to  the  above  institute  at  P.O.  Box  4037, 
Cape  Town.  South  Africa,  giving  information  in  full. 


An  Explanation — the  New  DAVI  Constitution 

(Concluded  from  f^agc  442) 

4.  Membership.  The  old  Constitution  provided 
for  three  types  of  membership :  active,  associate,  and 
institutional.  In  addition  to  these,  the  new  Constitution 
provides  for  a  fourth  type  of  membership :  associate 
membership  without  publication,  stating  that  it  is  ".  .  . 
exactly  the  .same  as  associate  membership  with  pulili- 
cation  except  that  the  member  will  not  receive  the 
official  publication  of  the  Department.  The  annual  fee 
for  associate  membership  without  publication  shall  be 
determined  by  the  National  Executive  Committee. This 
class  of  memliership  is  intended  for  those  teachers  who 
cannot  affoid  associate  membership  with  publication 
and  who  may  have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  publication 
through  an  institutional  membership  or  otherwise." 

5.  Official  Publication.  The  old  Constitution 
refers  several  times  to  the  "official  publication."  but 
does  not  designate  the  name  of  the  publication.  How- 
ever, the  records  indicate  that  the  members  have  re- 
ceived Ediieational  Screen  as  the  official  magazine 
since  1923,  the  year  in  which  the  Department  was  es- 
tablished. Also,  this  publication  has,  on  occasion,  been 
voted  as  the  official  pulalication  for  an  ensuing  year. 


The  new  Constitution  states  that : 

The  publication  now  designated  as  the  official  publi- 
cation shall  continue  to  be  the  official  publication  until 
changed  by  vote  of  the  active  members.  There  shall 
be  an  official  publication  of  the  Department.  The  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Department  shall  be  changed 
only  by  a  vote  of  the  active  members  on  a  special  bal- 
lot to  be  sent  to  them  by  the  executive  secretary  on 
May  1  at  the  same  time  as  the  annual  ballot.  The  ex- 
ecutive secretary  shall  be  required  to  send  out  this 
special  ballot  upon  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  one 
hundred  active  members.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
returned  ballots  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  publica- 
tion. .Such  a  change  shall  not  take  place  sooner  than 
one  year  after  this  deciding  vote. 


I 


I 

I 


*  Members  of  the  Constitution  Committee 


National  Committee : 
Paul    Wendt.    chairman 
Camilla    Best 
John   S-   Carroll 
Ella  C.  Clark 
K.   Winifred   Crawford 
Edgar  Dale 
Herold  L.   Kooser 
Paul    Reed 
Arthur  Stenius 
Ruth  N.  Thompson 
l.elia  Trolinger 


.Steering  Committee : 
W.  A.   Andrews 
Arnold  M.  Christensen 
Donald  K.  Lewis 
Madeline   S.   Long 
.\rnold  E.  Luce 
M,   L   Smith 
L.  H.  Steele 
Tracy  Tyler 
Ervvin  C.  Welke 
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INSTRUMENT 
FOR  VISUAL  TEACHING 

Authorities  on  visual  education  recoininend  this  combina- 
tion opaque  and  lantern  slide  projector  as  the  funtlainenlal 
audio- visual   instrument. 

•  Material  is  readily  available  from  magazines,  newspapers, 

books,  actual  specimens  etc. 

—at  low  cost  or  NO  COST 

— without  special  preparation 

— without  ordering  from  outside  sources 

•  Adaptable  to  large  or  small  groups 

•  Ideal  for  student  participation  and  work  projects 

•  Convertible   to   slidefilm   and    microslides,   with   excellent 

results 

•  Permits  a  personal  touch  in  teaching. 

The  Spencer  VA   Delineascope  has   held   first  place  among 

opaque  projectors  for  manv  vears. 

For  complete  information  write  Dept.  X12. 

American  ^  Optical 

COMPANY 

Scientific  Instrument  Division 

Buffalo  15,  New  York 


??lamdae//^^m5  o^  the  SPENCER  ^Jcienti^lc  Jkdfmnefits 


The 
Drama 
Of  Steel 


The  science  and  history  of  the  steel-making  process 
are  combined  in  this  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  film,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Inland  Steel  Company  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Atlas  Educational  Film  Company. 


CAREFUL  research  into  the  earliest  known 
methods  of  producing  iron  and  steel  has  re- 
sulted in  a  film  sequence  showing  one  of  the  earliest 
known  methods  of  steel  manufacture  employed  by 
primitive  man.  Developments  from  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  down  to  the  present  are 
shown,  and  animated  diagrams  indicate  clearly  what 
goes  on  inside  white  hot  furnaces  of  the  present  day 
steel  mill. 

The  Chinese  were  credited  with  the  first  develop- 
ment of  a  method  of  completely  melting  iron  in 
large  quantities,  but  it  was  not  until  the  14th  century 
that  European  iron  makers  duplicated  the  process, 
and  four  more  centuries  elapsed  before  the  first 
American  furnace  was  built  at  Hopewell,  Pa.  in 
1761,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Some  of  the  iron  produced  by  this  furnace 
was  cast  into  cannon  and  other  war  materials  used 
by  George  W^ashington's  Continental  troops.  A 
working  medel  of  the  furnace,  made  for  this  produc- 
tion, may  soon  become  a  museum  piece. 

Of  particular  technical  interest  is  the  use  of  this 
scale  model  of  the  first  American  blast  furnace. 
While  digging  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Hopewell 
furnace.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Wesley,  the  producer,  made 
an  interesting  discovery  which  provided  the  key  to 
the  method  of  operation  of  the  old  mill.  He  found 
a  huge  wooden  cylinder  and  a  leather-banded  piston. 
He  deduced  tkat  this  device  was  used  to  pump  air 
for  the  blast  furnace  and  concluded  that  a  water 
wheel  must  have  provided  the  power  for  driving  the 


air  pump.     From  this  information,  he  constructed 
the  working  model  of  the  mill. 

Other  Films 
For  other  films  on  steel  or  on  other  metals,  consult 
the  new  1948  edition  of  1000  and  ONE,  the  blue 
book  of  non-theatrical  films.  Note  that  British  In- 
formation Services  have  a  recent  four-reel  color 
film  entitled,  Steel,  which  describes  the  steel  in- 
dustrv   in   Britain. 


Primitive  man  working  iron. 
Distribution 

Application  for  free  short-term  loans  of  The 
Drama  of  Steel,  (34  minutes,  16mm.  sound)  should 
be  sent  to  the  Graphic  Services  Section,  Bureau  of 
Mines  Experiment  Station,  4800  Forbes  Street, 
Pittsburgh  13.  Pa. 


An    explanation    of    the    open-hearth 
process  of   steel   making. 


The   blast   furnace   charged   with   iron 
ore,   limestone,   and   coke. 


First   American    furnace   was    built    at 
Hopewell,   Pa.,    1761. 
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4  NtW  Aids  to  Learning 


4  NEW  Aids  to  Teaching 

i4NfWEBFILMS! 


3ee  any  of  these  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
and  you'll  quickly  understand  the  success  of  these  classroom 
films  as  core  curriculum  material. 

Or,  better  still,  observe  an  actual  classroom  showing. 
Notice  the  intense  interest  of  the  pupils  as  they  absorb  re- 
liable information  in  an  all-absorbing  way.  Listen  to  their 
keen  observations  and  eager  questions  leading  to  further 
reading  and  study  following  the  film.  You  will  see  how 
EBFilms  help  good  teachers  become  better  teachers. 

EBFilms  are  produced  in  collaboration  with  eminent 
educators  for  use  by  educators.  They  have  but  one  objective: 
to  assist  teachers  in  imparting  to  students  skills  and  facts  as 
well  as  developing  attitudes  professionally  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

3    EASY   WAYS   TO   OBTAIN    EBFILMS 

1.  Lease-to-OWN  Plan 

2.  Cooperative  Film  Library  Program 

3.  EBFilms  Supplementary  Rental  Plan 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE   DETAILS 
AND   LIST  OF  ALMOST  300   EBFILMS 


'wool.  The  complete  story  of  wool  from  the  sheep 
ranch  to  finished  sweaters.  An  excellent  oddition 
to  the  widely  praised  EBFilms  Series  on  common 
agricultural  and  industrial  products,  fte/ofed 
EBFifms  that  belong  in  your  fi/m  library:  Paper; 
Bread;  Milk;  Cotton:  Making  Shoes;  Making  Cot- 
ton Clothing. 


BUILDING  A  HOUSE.  The  actual  construction  of  a 
home  is  presented  so  skillfully  in  this  EBFitm  that 
very  small  youngsters  eosily  get  a  cleor  idea  of 
this  complicated  process.  Related  EBFilms  for  your 
library:  Making  Shoes;  Making  Cotton  Clothing; 
Paper;  Cotton;  Making  Books. 


! 


IIVE  TEDDY  BEARS.  The  cute  ontics  ot  the  stronge 
little  Australion  beor  (Koala)  delight  smoll  pupils 
while  greatly  extending  their  scope  of  interest 
and  understonding.  Related  Films  you  should  own: 
Elephants;  Animals  of  the  Zoo;  Block  Beor  Twins; 
Adventures  of  Bunny  Robbit;  Gray  Squirrel; 
Goats;  Horse;  Three  little  Kittens;  Common  Ani- 
mals of  the  Woods. 


DRAWING  WITH  A  PENCIL.  The  eminent  ortist, 
Koutsky,  ofter  moking  preliminary  sketches,  se- 
lects his  preference  and  completes  a  charming 
drawing  of  a  shingle-and-stone  lodge.  A  thorough 
ond  instructive  technical  demonstration.  Related 
Films  for  your  library:  The  Making  of  a  Mural*; 
Painting  Reflections  in  Water*;  Brush  Techniques*; 
Pottery  Making;  Plostic  Art;  Modern  Lithogropher. 

*Co/or  films. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS  INC. 


20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE 


CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 
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Educational  Screen 


lIun«lr«dK  of  colleges 
have  enrolled  i^oundScriber 

SoundScriber  electronic  disc  recording  equipment  is 
speeding  language  instruction  in  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  all  over  America. 

The  biggest  reason  for  the  increasing  choice  of 
SoundScriber  for  language  work  is  its  simplicity  of 
operation,  its  exceptional  clarity  of  reproduction  and 
its  simple,  fileable  plastic  recording  discs. 

With  SoundScriber,  any  number  of  lesson  discs 
may  be  provided  for  replaying  by  students  any  time — 
greatly  extending  the  instructional  period.  The 
student  can  also  record  and  check  his  own  diction, 
pronunciation  and  delivery — an  inestimable  aid  in 
mastering  another  language. 

You  should  have  all  the  information  on  the 
SoundScriber  system.  Complete  data,  plus  authorita- 
tive case  histories,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  for  the  new  booklet,  "Basic  as 
the  Blackboard". 


^UNDj^RIBER  a  basic  new  tool  in: 


•  Language  Instruction 

•  Speech  Correction 

•  E'ublic  Speaking 

•  Dramatics 

•  Commercial   Instruction 

•  Ailministrative  Dictation 


.^und>£riber 


"does  for  the  ear  precisely  irhat 
blackboard  and  chalk  do  for  the  eye. 


The  SOUNDSCRIBER  CORPORATION,  Dept.   ES-IO 

~-  —  -l 

1         New  Haven  A,  Connecticut 

Please  send  me  the  new  booklet, "Basic  as  the  Blackboard". 

1 

University  Film  Producers 
Hold  Conference  at  Iowa  State 

FORMATION  of  a  new  national  organization,  the 
"University  Film  Producers  Council."  was  the 
highlight  of  a  four-day  conference  of  college  and  uni- 
versity motion  picture  producers  held  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  this  summer 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Iowa  Extension 
Division. 

Film  production  staff  members  from  the  Universi- 
ties of  Southern  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  the  \'irginia 
State  Department  of  Education,  elected  Harris  C. 
Moore,  of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  and  Don  G.  Williams.  Indiana 
I  niversity,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Council  will  be  to  improve 
standards  of  university  film  production  through  de- 
\elopment  of  new  and  improved  production  tech- 
niques applicable  to  this  field,  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation, and  standardization  of  production  equipment 
and  nomenclature. 

Membership  in  the  Council  is  open  to  any  state 
educational  unit,  college,  university,  church,  or  similar 
organization  or  individual  actively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  motion  pictures  for  educational  purposes. 


Visitors  to  the 
conference  exam- 
ine production 
equipment  on  dis- 
play.  L  to  R: 
John  Mercer,  U. 
of  N.;  P.  M. 
Stallings,  U.  o  f 
Minn.;  J.  Sol 
Wrenn,  Va.  State 
Dept.  of  Educ; 
Larry  Sherwood, 
Calvin  Co.,  K;  C; 
and  Charles  N. 
Hockman,  U.  of 
Oklahoma. 


Production  Activities 

The  university  film  production  conference  consi.'^ted 
of  a  series  of  round-table  sessions,  and  a  number  of 
films,  recently  produced  or  still  in  production  by  par- 
ticipating groups,  were  screened  for  discussion  and 
criticism. 

Following  an  opening  session  in  which  representa- 
tives summarized  film  production  activities  at  the  sever- 
al institutions,  the  group  joined  in  a  discussion  of  tlic 
problems  of  motion  picture  production  management, 
led  by  John  Mercer,  University  of  Neljraska.  Qiks- 
tions  of  initial  planning,  finance,  script  preparation,  or- 
ganization for  filming,  editing,  and  sound  were  re- 
\  iewed.  Details  of  scenario  preparation  were  outlined 
by  Harris  C.  Moore,  and  questions  and  suggestions 
from  the  conference  members  were  invited. 

"Art  Work  in  University  Film  Productions."  a 
session   led   by    Wendell    L.    Hofifman,    Universit\-    of 

(Continued  on  page  4.S4) 
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Music  Educator's  Film  Series 

Leading  Columbia  Concert  Arlisit  seen 
and  lieard  in  instrumental  concerts  — ideal 
films  for  music  teaching  and  appreclationi 


9, 


SASCHA 
60R0DNITKI 

Piano  Film 

Featuring 

selections  by 

Chopin  and 

Paganini'Liszt 

CARROL 
GLENN 

Violin  Film 

Featuring 

selections  by 

Tschaikowsky, 

Wieniawski, 

Hobay 


WILLIAM 
PRIMROSE 


17.501 


for  Aoch  complete 
concert  film 


/ 


JOHN 
SEBASTIAN 

Harmonica 
Classics  Film 

Featuring 

selections  by 

Bach,  Handel 

and 

Inca  Dance 

VERA 

APPLETON 

MICHAEL 

FIELDS 

Featuring 
selections  by 

Chopin, 
Bach,  Liszt 


Made  to  motivate  and  encourage  approved  social 
conduct  in  children,  5  to  14.  A  delightful  com- 
bination of  animated  cartoon  and  live  action,  in 
a  skillfully  written  and  produced  motion  picture. 


Schools  Can  Rent 
Pictorial  Educational  Films 

Dealers  throughout  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  rent  Pictorial  Educational  Films 
to  schools  on  a  few  days'  notice.  If  you  do  not 
have  the  name  of  the'Pictorial  Films  dealer  in 
your  commimity ,  please  use  the  coupon  below. 


Pictorial  Films,  Ific.  M-2 

625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Pleose  send  me  the  noma  of  the  dealer  who  con  supply 
my  school  with  Pictorial  Educational  Films. 

Name 


I 


School — 
Address- 
City 


-Slot.- 


Available  for  rental  at  your  NAVBD  dealer  or  write  to: 


PICTORIAL  FILMS,  Inc. 

625  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


■/ 
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Educational  Screen 


Coronet . 


NSTRUCTIONAL  FILMS 


Own  Your  Film  Library  For  Less  Than 
Rental  Charges! 


Show  your  own  films  when,  where,  and  as  often 
as  your  students  shoidd  see  them  —  for  as  little 
as  4c  a  day  for  each  film!  Enjoy  the  advantages 
of  film  ownership  immediately  for  as  little  as  $12 
a  title  now,  and  as  long  as  four  years  to  complete 
payment. 

Proper  visual  education  procedure  demands 
the  right  film  at  the  right  time  —  and  often.  Only 
through  ownership  can  your  film-showing  and 
curriculum  coincide  .  .  .  can  the  film  be  given 
proper  preview  for  teacher  instruction,  shown  to 
small  groups  of  classroom  size,  and  repeatedly 
used  for  later  review. 

Now,  through  Coronet's  Lease-Purchase  Plan, 
schools  of  limited  budget  may  enjoy  all  the  ad- 


They  Didn't  Have  Electricity 

(Concluded  from  page  427) 

similar  characteristics.  But,  it  was  time  for  us  to  leave. 
Expressing  our  sincere  regrets,  because  we  could  not 
stay  longer,  we  were  bid  a  series  of  goodbyes.  As  we 
were  ushered  to  the  yard  gate  by  the  teacher,  an  invi- 
tation to  return  was  extended.  Knowing  my  title,  but 
sadly  misinterpreting  the  efforts  of  all  "visual-educa- 
tionalists," the  leader  of  this  good  little  school  apolo- 
gized, "I  wish  we  could  START  'visual  education' 
here,  but  as  you  see,  we  don't  have  electricity  to  run 
a  projector." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  I  managed  to  reply,  "elec- 
tricity will  never  have  the  honor  of  helping  you  START 
'visual  education,'  as  you  call  it.  The  best  a  projector 
could  do  would  be  to  add  a  little  to  your  already  good 
use  of  visual-education  techniques." 

When  will  we  learn  what  we  have  somehow  done 
and  permitted  to  be  done  to  cause  such  narrow  inter- 
pretations ? 


University  Film  Producers 

(Concluded  from  page  452) 

Nebraska,    brought   out   problems    of   preparing   titles 
and  animation  for  ty])ical  university  fihns. 
Laboratory  Problems 

Two  members  of  the  stafif  of  the  Calvin  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  were  invited  by  the  Iowa  Extension  Di- 
vision to  lead  question  and  answer  sessions  in  their 
specialties  at  the  conference.  Larry  Sherwood  dis- 
cussed relations  between  producer  and  processing  lab- 


vantages  of  film  ownership  immediately,  for  as 
little  as  $12  per  film  during  your  current  budget 
period.  Payments  may  be  spread  over  as  long  as 
four  years  by  successive  yearly  leases.  Start  your 
own  film  library  now  with  as  few  as  five  Coronet 
titles.  Any  Coronet  subject  may  be  purchased 
under  this  budget  plan.  Select  your  five  basic 
films  now  from  the  catalog  of  Coronet  Instruc- 
tional Films — the  largest,  newest  library  of 
16  m.m.  educational  films  in  sound,  motion,  black 
and  white  and  color.  Write  us  for  further  details. 


Coronet 


INSTRUCTIONAL  FILMS 


CORONET  BUILDING,  CHICAGO  1,  ILUNOIS 


iiratory  under  the  topic  headings  "What  the  Producer 
Should  Provide  the  Laboratory  for  P)est  Results."  and 
"What  the  Producer  Should,  and  Should  Xot,  Ex- 
pect from  the  Laboratory."  Allen  Jacobs,  Calvin  Co. 
sound  engineer,  conducted  a  discussion  of  basic  sound 
recording   principles,   e(|uipnient,   and   techniques. 

Production  Techniques 
.\  general  discussion  of  production  techniques  was 
led  by  Wescott  Burlingame.  Jr.,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  and  an  engineering  model  of  a 
new  16mm  sound  recorder  was  described  and  exhibited 
by  Everett  Miller,  of  the  RCA  \ictor  Division.  Xew 
York.  R.  Paul  Ireland,  of  the  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Laboratory,  Chicago,  presented  information  con- 
cerning a  new  16  mm.  film  processing  machine,  and 
William  G.  Straube,  of  the  Viewfinder  Corp..  Xew 
York,  described  and  exhibited  a  variable  focal  length 
lens  for  zoom  effects. 


33MM.         SCIEIVCE         SLIDE         EILMS 

MADE    BY    TEACHERS    FOR    TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL    SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive  Literature  Sent  on  Request 
VISUAL     SCIENCES, 
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Suffern,  New  York 


35mm  STRIP  FILMS 

IN    NATURAL 

€ 

€    L  €    P 

JUST    RELEASED.    Send    for    Catalog 

STILLFILM, 

Inc.,  8443  Melrose  Ave.,  Hol'ywood  46,  Cal. 
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Here  is  a  musf  for  your  fi/m  library  ...  a  unique 
color  Him  presented  in  a  refreshingly  new  film 
technique  ...  a  film  about  the  imaginary  lines 
which  divide  people  from  eoc/i  other  .  .  . 

LINES  OF  FEAR! 
LINES  OF  POSSESSION! 
LINES  OF  COLOR! 
LINES  OF  GREED! 


^ 


For  rental  at  nominal  costs  consult  your 
Film  Rental  Library  .  .  .  For  purchase  write 
us  for  a   list  of  our  dealers  in   your  area. 


'Funny    how    kids   will    fight 
over  a   marble  .   .  ." 


Produced  by 
International  Film  Foundation,  Inc. 

JULIEN   BRYAN.  Executive   Director 

1600  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


The  Fifth  Start 

(Concluded  from  page  433) 

A  niiiiit)er  of  film  and  radio  organizations  are  located 
at  the  Capital.  Consequently  our  University  has  found 
many  opportunities  for  cooperation.  With  this  in  view, 
on  July  22,  1946  a  "Nanking  Film  &  Radio  Workers 
Forum"  was  organized.  Since  then  nineteen  sessions 
have  been  held  fortnightly,  ten  of  them  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Xanking.  In  the  forum  nearly  twenty  organiza- 
tions have  been  represented,  including  the  ^Ministry  of 
Education,  with  its  film  production  unit,  the  China  Film 
Studio  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  Central  Broad- 
casting Administration  and  the  U.  S.  I.  S.  The  forum 
serves  not  only  as  a  place  for  friendly  fellowship,  but 
also  to  compare  notes  on  technical  matters.  Moreover, 
opportunities  are  offered  to  influence  national  legisla- 
tion, such  as  regulations  governing  the  import  of  films 
and  supplies  for  audio-visual  education.  In  this  case 
the  Forum  requested  that  educational  films  be  imported 
free  from  quota  restrictions  and  duty,  and  our  r-equest 
was  granted.  The  ban  on  photographic  supplies  has 
also  been  lifted. 

W'hile  we  have  not  been  able  to  produce  many  new 
materials  during  this  period,  we  are  emphasizing  "Vis- 
ualizing the  Curriculum"  in  the  University.  Profes- 
.'.ors  are  encouraged  to  use  films  in  their  classes. 

The  name  of  our  service  department  has  been 
changed  twice  due  to  the  nature  of  the  work  we  Inave 
been  doing.  F^rom  1936  to  1940.  it  was  called  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Educational  Cinematography.  Then,  pro- 
duction was  the  primary  emphasis.    From  1942  to  1946 


it  was  called  the  Motion  Picture  Department.  Since 
April  1947,  we  have  adopted  a  new  name  "Audio- Visual 
Center."  This  indicates  more  accurately  the  program 
we  now  are  carrying  on. 

Plans  for  the  future  are  directed  into  eight  channels : 
(1)  production  of  motion  picture  films,  slidefilms,  and 
sound  recordings ;  ( 2 )  laboratory  service  for  other 
film  makers;  (3)  mobile  demonstration  and  production 
unit;  (4)  training  courses;  (5)  visualization  of  teach- 
ing; (6)  film  library;  (7)  broadcasting;  (8)  ])ubli.'^h- 
ing;  (9)  photo  service;  (10)  radio  service. 


IN  PITTSBURGH  AND  TRI-STATE  AREA 

it's 
KAREL  SOUND  FILM   LIBRARY 

for  Motion  Pictures  and  Visual  Aid  Supplies 
410  Third   Avenue,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


One  Source  for  >)//  your 

16mm  needs 

QMHiapl^ 

2  2.     N  .    Y  . 
Washington 

445     Park    Ave..     New     York 
Hollywood        •        Chicago        • 

QLICK    PROFITS! 


We  have  ready  for  immediate  delivery  nationally  known  16mm 
Sound  Projectors,  at  a  very  attractive  price  in  combination  with 
free   film   offer. 

Write  today  for  full   particulars  regarding  this  outstanding  deal. 

SAMUEL   SOLOMOIV.    iSale.t    Manager 


2407  Garrison  Boulevard 


Baltimore    14.    Md. 
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Educational  Screen 


The    HOLMES 

Umm  SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 


For  the   last 
year    "REX" 
production  has 
been  inadequate 
to  supply  the 
demand. 

INCREASED  OUTPUT  IS  FAST 
CATCHING  UP 

P.S. — The  new  REXARC  with  high  intensity  arc  lamp, 
40  watt  output  amplifier,  and  newest  coaxial  high  and 
low  frequency   speaker   available. 

BEFORE  YOU  DECIDE  TO  PURCHASE  write  for  the 
new  catalog  detailing  the  advanced  features  found  only 
in  a  REX. 

HOLMES  PROJECTOR  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    1 6mm    and    35mm    Sound-on-Fllm 
Projectors  for  over  25  years  fo  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET  •  CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 


News  or 


•i 
1 

The  dramatic  life  story  of  Stave  Swift 
shows  how  an  enterprising  Cape  Cod 
farm  boy  helped  build  an  industry 
that  today  serves  the  entire  nation! 


Red  Wagon  pictures  authentically  re- 
produced scenes  of  19th  century  Amer- 
icana. You'll  see,  in  beautiful  color, 
early  railroads,  great  herds  of  cattle 
roaming  the  Western  plains,  cowboys 
singing  around  their  campfire,  the  early 
telegraph,  and  the  financial  panic  of '93! 
To  reserve  Red  Wagon  for  your 
school,  church  or  club,  write: 

RED  WAGON 

Swift  &  Company 

Public  Relations  Department 

Chicago  9,  III. 

16  mm.  Sound  Color — 45  minutes 
Distributed  free  on  request 


Extension  Course  for  Teachers  In 
Downtown  Los  Angeles 

"Audio  Visual  Education."  a  course  designed  to 
acciuaint  teachers  with  the  theories  and  methods 
of  visual  instruction  and  to  furnish  experience  in 
the  utilization  of  audio-visual  aids,  opened  Friday 
evening:.  Septenil)er  26  at  University  of  California 
Extension's  center  in  downtown  Eos  Angeles.  F. 
Dean  McClusky  is  the  instructor. 

Freedom  Train  to  Visit  Local  Communities 

A  special  train,  constructed  as  a  National  Shrine 
to  house  about  100  original  documents  of  Ameri- 
can history  upon  which  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can democrac}'  is  based,  will  visit  approximately 
300  communities  in  all  of  the  48  states  during  a  tour 
beginning  in  September,  1947,  and  continuing  one 
}'ear.  The  plan  was  developed  from  a  proposal  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  .States  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
which  is  assuming  the  financial  responsibility  for 
the   tour. 

The  Foundation's  chairman  is  Winthrop  W. 
Aldrich.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  three  vice  presidents  are  William 
Green,  president  of  the  AFE;  Robert  G.  Sproul, 
president  of  the  University  of  California ;  and  Philip 
Murray,  president  of  the  CIO.  Its  board  of  trus- 
tees includes  many  prominent  business  men. 

In  connection  with  the  tour  of  the  Freedom 
Train,  it  is  proposed  that  each  community  visited 
proclaim  and  organize  a  Community  Re-dedication 
Week  to  be  climaxed  by  the  arrival  of  the  train. 
This  special  Week  will  include  special  programs 
for  schools  such  as  excursions  to  the  Freedoin 
Train,  classroom  discussions,  special  assemblies, 
essay  and  oratorial  contest,  and  other  activities. 
Radio  stations,  newspapers,  and  motion  pictures 
will  herald  the  train's  approach. 

School  Broadcast  Conference  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  Eleventh  Annual  School  Broadcast  Confer- 
ence will  meet  October  26,  27,  28  and  29  at  the 
Hotel  Continental  in  Chicago,  it  was  announced 
by  George  Jennings.  Director  of  the  sessions. 

"The  10th  Annual  Conference  in  1946  was  per- 
haps the  most  successful  meeting  of  its  kind  ever 
held,  Jennings  said,  "but  the  Advisory  and  Execu- 
tive Committees  plan  on  making  the  1947  meeting 
even  of  greater  value  to  school  radio  administra- 
tors, educators,  and  public  service  program  direc- 
tors." 

Outstanding  feature  of  the  fall  meeting  will  be 
the  exhibit  of  new  equipment,  transcriptions  and 
records.  Space  has  been  increased  to  handle  a 
larger  number  of  e.xhibitors  and  the  scope  of  the 
exhibit  has  been  enlarged  to  include  visual  as  well 
as  radio  classroom  aids. 
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Edward  Steichen  to  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

Edward  Steichen,  internationally-known  photogra- 
pher and  one-time  associate  of  the  late  Alfred  Stieg- 
litz  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Pliotography.  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
During  the  war.  Steichen  directed  the  Xavy  color  film. 
Fighting  Lady,  showing  action  aboard  an  aircraft  car- 
rier in  the  Pacific.  Part  of  his  duties  with  the  IMuseuni 
will  include  the  organization  of  such  exhibits  as  the 
coming  "Great  News  Photogra])hs."  During  the  war, 
Steichen  prepared  two  Navy  exhibitions  for  the  Mu- 
seum :  "Road  to  Victory"  and  "Power  in  the  Pacific" 

Chicago  French  Filnri  Society  Organizes 

The  Chicago  French  Film  Societ}-  has  been 
formed  to  enable  those  persons  interested  in  French 
films  to  preview  the  latest  16mm  releases.  The 
Society  will  meet  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  from  October  through  May  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Room,  84  East  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago.  The  officers  of  the  Society  are  as  follows : 
Chairman.  Miss  Katherine  Slaught,  Hyde  Park 
High :  \'ice-Chairman,  Miss  Helen  Geller.  Oak 
Park  High  .School;  Secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Donham,   New  Trier  High   School. 

Unesco  Surveys  Technical  Needs  Abroad 

According  to  the  sur\ey  recently  made  by  the 
Unesco  Commission  on  Technical  Needs,  a  total  of 
15,000  16mm  projectors  are  required  by  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  by  China.  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece  and  China  have  large  requirements  which 
they  have  difficulty  in  meeting.  These  needs  are 
especially  strong  in  chemicals,  special  equipment, 
and  film.  Film  needs  total  roughly  15  million 
meters  of  ,35mm  and  a  like  amount  of  16mm  film. 
Fine  grain,  infra-red.  and  color  film  are  in  especially 
short  supply. 

The  Commission  also  received  and  considered  a  sug- 
gestion that  foreign  e.xchange  required  to  meet  technical 
requirements  for  mass  communication  media  might  be 
provided  by  the  flotation  of  loans  by  some  appropriate 
organizations  acting  on  behalf  of  Unesco,  the  service 
and  liquidation  of  which  loans  would  be  effected  b\-  the 
provision,  by  beneficiaries  of  the  loan,  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  facilities  arranged  under  the 
auspices  of  Unesco. 

The  Commission  was  also  impressed  by-  certain 
suggestions  as  to  achieving  the  same  objectives 
through  the  industries  themselves  and  through  com- 
mercial channels.  The  Commission  agreed  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  such  schemes  should 
be  arranged  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  e.x- 
perts  of  the  industries,  who  had  jjarticipated  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  would  use  their  best 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  consideration  of  such 
schemes  in  the  industries  they  represent. 

There  is  important  production  of  film  stock  in 
France  and  Belgium :  in  Poland,  production  is  just 


COLOR  FILMS 

*  Chinese  Shadow  Play 

*  Smile  with  the  Children  of  China 

*  Five  Films  on  Chinese  Painting 
Write  for  Catalog  — 

CHINA  FILM  ENTERPRISES  of  America,  Inc. 

35  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 
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New...  1000  Watt  Projector 


u    .  4  DO«N  TO  a  X 


PLUS  FILMSTRIP 


ALL-PURPOSE 
MODEL 


Showing  adaptations  of 
All-Purpose  Model  from 
basic  GotdE  units  which 
may  be  purchased  indi- 
vidually. 


D0U8U 

GoldE  ALL-PURPOSE  now  brings  you 
unmatched  versatility  in  high  efficiency, 
long  range  projection  of  color  and  black 
and  white  slides  plus  film-strip.  More 
light  per  watt  .  .  .  yet  cooler!  Atlraclively 
priced.    Immediate    delivery. 

Write  Jor  Bulletin  No.  473 


I  GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 


r220-C  W.  Madison 
Chicago  7.   U.  S.   A 
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Educational  Screen 


''Projected  Visual  Aids 
In  the  Church'' 

by  WUliani  S.  Hockman 

An  outstanding  authority,  for  twenty  years 
Director  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Lake- 
wood  (Ohio)  Presbyterian  Church,  presents 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  use  of 
projected  visual  aids  in  worship  and  preaching 
services,  film  forums  and  curricukim  enrich- 
ment. It  points  the  way  to  the  more  effective 
use  of  this  vivid  new  teaching  technique. 

The  scope  and  value  of  the  book  can  be 
gained  by  glancing  through  a  partial  list  of 
subjects  treated  in  its  pages,  as  shown  below: 


.75 


THE 


Uniqueness  of  the  Visual  Aid 

Levels  of  Function 

Role  of  the  Teacher  and  Principles 

for  the  Teacher 

Picture  Focused  Worship 

The  Film  Forum  Technique 

Films  for  Discussion 

The  Principles  of  Utilization 

How  to  Choose  Films  and  Slides 

Physical  Factors  in  Audio-Visual  Programs 

Screen  Size  in  Relation  to  Rooms  and  Audiences 

A  Functional  Analysis  of  Projection  Equipment 


PILGRIM    PRESS 


A  Selecfed  Library 

of  16mm  Sound  Films  for 

SCHOOL  "CHURCH -INDUSTRY 

Covering  an  outstanding  group  of 
educational     subjects     including: 

GEOGRAPHY    LITERATURE     SOCIOLOGY 
HISTORY  NATURE  SAFETY 

MUSIC  SPORTS  INDUSTRY 

Also      Religious      and      Entertainment      Films 
Write  for  compfefe  Information  and  catalog. 

COSMOPOLITAN  FILMS 

3248  Gratiot  Ave., 
DETROIT  7.  MICH. 


Iie£!^innin_a-.  Plans  also  exist  for  ])roduction  of  color 
film.  The  export  capacity  of  France  and  Belgium 
i;s  considerable  although  hanii)ered  by  chemical 
shortages. 

Practicalh-  all  countries  have  exjiressed  the  need 
for  professional  training  of  technicians.  In  most  of 
the  countries,  the  urgent  needs  may  be  satisfied 
by  short-term  schemes.  For  Yugoslavia,  however, 
and  for  China,  which  has  set  up  a  five-year  plan 
for  the  training  of  technicians  in  the  educational 
field,  long-term  schemes  will  also  be  needed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  short-term. 

Important  needs  for  16mm  projectors  have  been 
reported  by  China  (6,000),  Greece  (4,000 1,  Poland 
(2,000)  and  Norway  (500).  None  of  these  countries 
has  any  domestic  production  of  16mm  projectors. 
On  the  other  hand  France.  Belgium,  Denmark,  .ind 
(zechoshjvakia,  and  later  the  Netherlands  and 
Vugoslavia  should  be  able  to  meet  their  own  needs 
by  the  development  of  domestic  ]M"oduction.  Some 
of  these  countries  may  ultimatel}-  be  able  to  pro- 
duce  for   export. 

Chicago  Scientific  Film  Society  Meets 

The  Chicago  Scientific  Film  Society  announces  the 
opening  of  its  second  season  on  October  S,  1947  at 
8:00  P.M.  in  the  Woodrow  Wil.son  Room,  84  East 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

At  the  first  meeting,  the  films  to  be  shown  will  in- 
clude the  following:  Steel,  a  color  film  showing  its 
manufacture;  Our  Constant  Enemy  -  Insects,  color; 
The  Halogens,  members  of  this  chemical  group ;  Life 
in  a  Drop  of  Water,  brilliant  micro-photography. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  present  each  year 
a  series  of  new  scientific  films  covering  subjects  in 
physics,  biology,  chemistry,  medicine,  health,  astrono- 
my,   manufacturing   processes   and    related    fields. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  felt  that  this  educational 
society  should  have  a  distinctive  design  to  signify  its 
purpose  on  its  letterhead.  The  Board  of  Directors, 
therefore,  has  voted  to  conduct  a  contest  to  obtain 
sketches  of  proposed  insignia.  Interested  individuals 
are  urged  to  submit  their  ideas.  The  entry  judged 
the  best  will  be  awarded  a  five-year  membership  in 
the  society ;  while  the  second  best  entry  will  receive 
a  one-year  membership.  Sketches  ranging  from  four  to 
ten  inches  in  size  must  be  submitted  by  November  1. 
1947.  Designs  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  of  the 
society  at  84  East  Randolph  St.  Each  contestant  may 
submit  more  than  one  entry.  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  society  will  act  as  judges  and  their  decision  will 
be  final.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  the  Chi- 
cago Scientific  Film  Society  and  none  can  be  returned. 

Study  Role  of  Public  Libraries  in 
Promoting  Use  of  Discussional  Films 

Miss  Gloria  Waldron,  a  staff  member  of  the 
'J'wentieth  Century  Fund,  has  been  appointed  to 
irake  the  film  study,  according  to  Robert  D.  Leigh, 
director  of  the  Public  Library  Inquiry. 

Stressing  the  broad  scope  of  the  film  study.  Miss 
^\'aldron  said :  "Our  first  thought  was  to  focus 
entirely  on  the  public  library  and  how  it  might 
serve  as  a  motion  picture  center  for  the  community, 
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listing  and  describing  available  films,  possibly  stor- 
ing them,  possibly  arranging  regular  showings  and 
in  general  promoting  the  use  of  these  films  by 
schools,  business  firms  and  citizen-organizations 
of  every  kind. 

"We  soon  realized,  however,  that  we  would  have 
to  study  the  whole  field  of  non-commercial  dis- 
tribution and  exhibition  of  films  in  order  to  arrive 
at  any  intelligent  suggestions  as  to  what  part  the 
public  library  might  play  in  this  whole  process." 

The  film  project  is  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
two-year  survey  of  American  public  libraries,  fi- 
nanced by  a  grant  of  $175,000  from  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  and  conducted  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  The  purpose  of  the  sur- 
vey, according  to  Dr.  Leigh,  is  to  "appraise  in  so- 
ciolosfical.  cultural  and  human  terms  the  extent 
to  which  the  libraries  are  serving  as  centers  of 
communitv  enlightenment  and  to  assess  their  actual 
and    potential    contribution    to    American    society." 

The  Fifth  Start — Introduction 

(Concluded  from  t>agr  4.W) 

The  invasion  of  China  hy  the  Japanese  interrupted 
(ludio-visital  plans,  making  it  impossible  jor  China  to 
import  needed  equipment  and  materials.  Since  China 
ran  produce  very  little  uj  the  required  equipment,  this 
meant  that  we  had  to  do  more  zvith  zdmt  ice  had.  Radio 
stations  zvere  set  up  in  many  parts  oj  the  country  where 
previously  radio  had  not  even  been  heard  oj.  and  educa- 
tional programs  were  carried  on  all  stations.    Over  jour 


thousand  radio  receivers  zvere  sent  to  schools  and  social 
education  centers.  Mobile  units  were  sent  into  villages 
to  shozv  movies  to  f^ople  zvho  had  never  seen  a  movie 
bejore.  One  thousand  and  seventy  reels  oj  educational 
films,  five  hundred  and  si.vty  rolls  oj  filmstrips  were  in 
use.  Pictures  and  photographs  also  played  an  important 
part  in  keeping  the  Chinese  people  injoruied  oj  events 
in  other  parts  oj  the  world. 

A  New  Department 

Just  ajfer  the  beginning  oj  the  war,  the  University 
oj  Nanking  established  a  department  oj  audio-visual 
education.  Similar  departments  were  also  established 
at  the  National  College  oj  Social  Education  and  Kiang- 
su  Provincial  College  oj  Education.  At  present,  two 
graduates  jrom  the  University  oj  Nanking  are  in  the 
United  States  jor  jurther  study  in  audio-visual  educa- 
tion. 

In  1940,  the  Committees  oj  Film  Education  and 
Radio  Education  combined  into  one  committee,  and  the 
Ojjicc  oj  Audio-Visual  Education  was  -established  in 
the  Chinese  Ministry  oj  Education.  This  ojjice  super- 
vises and  directs  audio-visual  tcork  in  all  the  schools 
and  social  educational  centers.  Meamvhile,  a  \6mm  film 
studio  called  Chunglnva  Educational  Film  Studio  was 
established.  Since  1940,  it  has  produced  52  \6mm  films 
"Coal  Mining,"  "Ship  Building,"  "Singkiang,"  and 
"Szechwan."  The  Ministry  of  Education  publishes, 
with   the   University  of  Nanking,  a  50  page  monthly 


We$tView 

ANNOUNCES  TWO  NEW 


vi\o* 


KODil(]HROME  SLIDE  TOIIRS 


DEATH  VALLEY.  From  the  barren  wastes  surround- 
ing Bad  Water  (the  lowest  point  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere) across  bleak  deserts  and  up  throuKh  canyons  of 
kaleidoscopic  beauty,  West-View  brings  you  the  true  feeling 
and  color  of  Death  Valley.  Zabriskie  Point,  the  famous  20- 
Mule  Team  Canyon,  the  interior  of  the  Borax  Mines,  Dantes 
View,  the  Golden  Canyon  and  Artist's  Drive  are  among  the 
outstanding  points  covered  in  this  slide  Utur.  Complete  set 
(18  Kodachrome  slides)   with  instructional  text  manual,  $9.00. 

SCOTTY'S  CASTLE.  One  of  the  most  fabulous  spots 
in  the  world  where  two  desert-wise  partners  built  themselves 
a  21/.  million  dollar  home— an  oasis  of  architectural  grandeur 
in  the  desert  wastes  of  Death  Valley.  The  interior  of  Scotty's 
Castle  with  its  lavish  furnishings  and  unique  architecture 
is  shown  in  all  its  full  radiant  color  in  this,  the  only  set  of 
Kodachrome  slides  ever  made  of  the  interior  and  presented 
exclusively  by  West- View.  Complete  set  (18  Kodachrome 
slides)    with    instructional   text    manual.    $9.00. 

Free    Bxamination — No    Obligation 


THESE  SLIDE  TOURS,  the  first  of  a  series  being 
prepared  by  West- View,  were  made  through  co-operation 
witn  t-  rasher's  Inc.,  official  photographers  of  Death  Valley 
and  Scotty's  Castle,  and  have  been  acclaimed  from  coast  to 
coast  as  the  finest  Kodachrome  slide  sets  ever  released.  You 
are  invited  to  examine  these  sets  without  obligation — to 
judge  for  yourself  the  quality  of  the  new  West-View  Koda- 
chrome   Slide    Tours. 

Through  West-View's  Visual  Education  Service  you  are 
invited  to  examine  these  and  other  West-View  Kodachrome 
Slide  Tours  on  approval.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today 
and  these  first  two  slide  tours  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once 
on  approval.   You   are  under   no  obligation. 


I 


WEST-VIEW 

1523    Montana   Ave.,    Santa    Monico,    Calit. 

Please  register  my  name  In  the  West-View  Visual  Education 
Service  and  send  me  the  Death  Valley  and  Scotty's  Castle 
Slide  Tours   on   approval. 

Name  „ _^. 

School _„ „. ._ .... 

P  o  s  i  t  ion . ™..,«. „.. .. 

Address „ „ „ „.. _ 
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Educational  Screen 


,    #--^-. 


PEARE'S 


^uliuJ  Caedar 

A  16mm.  sound  film  produced  by  the  British  Council 
Running  Time  —  19  Minutes 


PURCHASE:    ^37.50 


RENTAL: 


^2.00 


EASTIN   PICTURES  CO. 

General    Office:  DAVENPORT,    IOWA 


SCHOOLS 

Book  IMotv  for  1948  Season 

Newest  —  Largest  Selection  ot 

Educational Religious Entertaiumpnt 

Kimm.    Sound   Films 
Write  for  !%ew  Catalog 

SOUTIIERIV  VISUAL  FILMS 

685-9    Shrine    Building  Tel.    8-4870  Memphis,    Tenn. 


The  new  VICTOR 
LIT  E  -W  E  IG  HT 
makes  LIGHT  WORK 
of  Audio-Visual 
Training 

•  Attractive    Single     Unit    Alum- 
inum   Case 

•  52%     Lighter    in    Weight     (34 
lbs.    complete) 

•  b9%  Smaller  In  Size — but  talces 
full    2000    ft.    reels. 

•  Economically    Priced 

Send  for  latest  Catalog. 


Ws^:^m3M^^B& 


614   NORTH   SKINKE*  BLVD. 
SAINT    LOUIS      5.    MO. 


inagaciiic  called  Film  and  Radio.  It  helps  orgaitica- 
lions  to  improve  and  to  get  started  ivith  their  oicn 
audio-visual  programs. 

Return  to  Nanking 

Since  Ihc  return  of  the  Chinese  government  to  Nan- 
l^ing,  tico  educational  broadcasting  stations  have  been 
built,  and  four  more  are  being  planned  in  order  to 
lorrelale  their  programs  7i.'ith  the  courses  in  colleges 
and  schools. 

Goal:    \QQ'/(  Literacy 

Educational  leaders  in  China  hope  that  100' J  literacv 
7vill  be  achieved  in  China  zcithin  the  ne.vt  five  years. 
The  first  step,  that  of  purchasing  films  and  equipment 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  taken.  Then  icill  come  the 
training  of  personnel,  with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
equipping  every  school,  college,  and  social  educational 
center  ivith  audio-visual  aids.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  "Mass  Film  Education  Program"  ichich  2\.'ill  spon- 
sor and  promote  I6mm  -motion  picture  theatres  through 
which  good  entertainment,  documentary,  and  eduealion- 
a!  films  ti'///  be  made  available.  One  of  the  means  of 
utilizing  films  zcould  be  Hie  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national clearing  house  through  7cliich  educational  films 
of  all  countries  may  be  c.vchanged.  Such  a  project 
would  receive  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  Chinese  people. 

The  Film  and  International  Understanding 

{Concliulcd  from  ^cujc  439) 

at  given  times.  \\'hethei-  tlie  lesson  for  peace  is  missed 
or  made  impressive  depends  upon  the  teacher. 

What  Is  Money. ^  { Coronet  Instructional  Films )  is 
primarily  concerned  with  economics.  In  the  course  of 
the  film,  the  dependence  of  sound  money  on  a  stable 
go\'ernment  is  stressed,  and  attention  is  called  to  the 
importance  of  money  for  international  travel  and  busi- 
ness. These  last  two  points  can  be  utilized  to  empha- 
size the  economic  importance  of  peace  and  international 
cooperation. 

Immigration  (Encyclopaedia  Hritannica  Films)  is 
])rimarily  concerned  with  an  .\nierican  problem,  but  it 
shows  our  country  in  a  world  setting  and  offers  many 
opportunities  for  stressing  the  importance  of  under- 
standing various  racial  and  national  groups  and  the 
areas  from  which  thev  came. 

Utilize  Potentialities  of  Films 
Teachers  in  all  areas  of  learning  should  be  alert  to 
such  ]50ssibilities.  Many  fields  of  interest,  such  as 
science,  music,  religion,  mathematics,  art.  dance,  litera- 
ture, economics,  family  life,  children's  activities,  as  well 
as  others,  touch  upon  common  human  interests  which 
jump  over  the  barriers  of  race  and  nationality.  Their 
potentialities  should  not  be  neglected. 

Utilization  of  the  potentialities  of  a  film  is  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  teacher  previews  it  shortly  before  it  is 
used.  To  some,  this  may  seem  to  be  an  obvious  and 
routine  procedure,  but  it  is  neglected  all  too  often. 
Many  Films  for  International  Understanding 
.\.  goodly  number  of  fine  films  designed  specifically 
to  promote  international  understanding  are  available 
today,  and  more  are  on  the  way.     It  would  be  impos- 
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these 


NEW  FEATURES 


make  for  better  projection 


MAGNIFIED 
VIEW  OF 

Rodiant's 
"Hyflecl" 
screen  sur- 
focc  of 
millions  of 
gloss  beads 
imbedded 
in  pure 
wfiile  plas- 
lic.  These 
REFLECT  light 
instead  of 
absorbing 


•  The  new  1948  Radiant  Pro- 
jection Screens  offer  you  a 
host  of  new,  important,  basic 
improvements  that  mean: 
clearer,  sharper,  and  more 
brilliant  pictures... an  amaz- 
ing difference  in  both  black- 
and-white  and  color  projec- 
tion .  .  .  speedy,  convenient 
setting-up  with  screen  flow- 
ing SMOOTHLY  into  correct 
position.  Precision-Built, 
modern  to  the  last  detai  1— these 
new  Radiant  Screens  bring 
out  the  best  in  any  pictures'. 


RADIANT  MANUFACTURING   CORP. 

1215     S.  Talman  Ave.,  Chicago  8, 
Send  me  FREE  Screen  Guide  —  also  latest 
Circular  showing  complete  line  of  Fort- 
able,  Wall,  Ceiling  and  Table  Screens 

Name 
Address 


Send  for  FREE  Screen  Guide  Today! 

"Secrets  of  Good  Projection,"  a  32-page 
booklet,  'jives  proper  screen  sizes,  correct 
projection  lenses,  tips  for  improving  pro- 
jection and  many  other  valuable  facts. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  FREE  copy. 


RADIANT 


.  U  .S  .P„.OH. 


Exclusive  New 

Radiant  Screen 

Features 

1  Self-Opening  Tripod  Legs* 

2  Screen  Leveller* 

3  Shakeproof  Safety  Catch 

4  Feather  Touch  Atljusting 
Hanille  (U.  S.  Patent) 

5  Fully  Autotnatic  Auto-Lock* 

6  Built-in  Shock  Absorbers* 

7  Automatic  Leg-Lock 

8  Rubber-Ball  Tripoli  Feet 

9  Triangular  Steel  Tube 
Construction  "> 

10  Automatic  Leg  Attjustment.  I 

11  Finger  Grip  Carrying  Handle 

12  Streamlined  Design 

13  Automatic  Leg  Closing 

14  Complete  Range  of  Scre«n 
Heights 

1 5  Unconditional  Guarantee 

T!ie  complete  Radiant  line 
includes  Wall,  Ceiling  and 
Table  Models  in  sizes  22 
inches  x  30  inches  to  20 
Jeet  X  20  feet  and  larger. 

*  f*at.  Pending 


PROJECTION    SCREENS 


sible  to  list  all  of  them,  or  even  all  of  their  sources, 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  A  few  can  be  mentioned. 

The  United  Nations  is  promoting  a  visual  education 
])rogram  of  its  own.  .\  free  slidefihn.  The  United 
Xations  at  Work — the  Secretariat,  already  is  available, 
and  a  number  of  other  films  are  in  the  process  of  prep- 
aration. A  list  of  official  films,  available  for  distribu- 
tion, dealing  with  the  United  Nations,  its  member  states, 
and  its  work,  is  available  on  request. 

The  current  Forum  lulition  of  THE  MARCH  OF 
TIME,  available  for  use  in  schools,  has  releases  on 
Atomic  Power,  The  Nezv  France,  The  Philippine  Re- 
public, Tomorrow's  Me.rico.  and  other  pertinent  sub- 
jects in  this  field. 

The  International  Mini  iiureau  of  Chicago  lists  a 
number  of  useful  films  including  Great  Circle  and 
Round  Trip,  the  latter  covering  foreign  trade.  -Some 
are  in  French  and  .Spanish. 

Young  America  Films  ha.s  ctjordinated  units  of  mo- 
tion pictures  and  slidefilms  on  Our  Shrinking  IVorld 
and  li'e,  the  Peoples. 

V\\n\  Publishers.  Inc.,  has  coordinated  movies  and 
slidefilms  on  One  World  or  None,  Man — One  Fainilv. 
and  other  subjects  in  related  fields. 

Films  of  the  Nations  has  an  extensive  list  of  films 
about  numerous  countries  and  areas.  It  distributes 
Seeds  of  Destiny,  a  film  about  the  children  of  war-torn 
countries,  which  was  pronounced  the  best  short  docu- 
mentary of  1946  by  the  Award  Committee  of  the 
Academy  of  .\rts  and  Sciences ;  also.  The  Peoples' 
Charter,  a  film  about  the  United  Nations. 


Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  start  with  a  general 
catalog  of  educational  films  and  work  out  to  specific 
lists.  Sometimes  the  catalog  of  a  local  or  regional  film 
library  offers  an  e.xcellent  starting  point. 

Educational  Screen's  10()0  and  One,  the  Blue  Book 
of  Non-theatrical  films,  is  a  rich  source  of  over  6,000 
films  and  its  system  of  indexing  and  classification  is 
very  helpful. 

Many  other  sources,  including  the  comprehensive 
list  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  could  be 
mentioned,  but  those  already  given  will  help  the  teacher 
who  is  interested  in  films  for  international  understand- 
ing to  find  films  that  he  wants,  to  use  them  more  ef- 
fectively, and  to  branch  out  into  new  sources.  Refer 
also  to  "Films  for  United  Nations  Week."  Educational 
Screen.  .September,  1947,  p.  410. 


16  mm  SOUND  FILMS 

EDUCATIONAL 

ENTERTAINMENT 

MARCH  OF  TIME 
&   COMEDIES 

Write   for  free   copy 

New  2nd   Edition 

1947  Catalog 


LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 

{Dept.   of  Lawrence  Camera  Shop) 

149   No.    Broadway 
WICHITA    2.    KANS. 


■V^TALK  from  your  scroen  " 
^3    WITH  your  quickly 
H           TYPEWRITTEN 
■              MESSAGES 

^3     SO  RADIO-HATS   $1.50 
^0    White,  AmlMr  oi  QrMn. 

1 
* 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

Use   Rodio-Mats — Regular  Siie   3'/4"x4" 

or  the   NEW   DUPLEX   2"x2" 

on    sale    by    Theatre    Supply    Dealers 

Write    for    Free    Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.V 
222  OakridKe  Blvd.,  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

■  ^  istHi  5mio««ioniiFSciiii> 

1 
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DIRECT 

16nim  SOU^D  . . . 

with  MAURER  RECORDING  SYSTEM 

for   the 

Producer  of  16inni  business,  edneationai 

and  religious  films. 
•  WORK  PRINTS 

•    •    RECORDING 

•    •    •    SYNCHRONIZED    STUDIO    PHOTOGRAPHY 
•    •    •    •   CONFORMING 
RELEASE   PRINTS    .    .    .   COLOR   &   BLACK    &   WHITE 
DUPLICATE   NEGATIVES 
PRINTING  MASTERS 

GEO.  W.  COLBURN  LABORATORY.  Inc. 

164   North   Wacker   Drive,   Dept.   E  State   7316 

CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


"BECOME  A  REGULAR  USER 
of  DENNIS  FILMS  and 
SAVE  MONEY  ON  16mm 
SOUND    FILM    RENTALS" 

Join  with  the  many  wise  School  Administrators  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  Dennis  "In  Series"  REDUCED  RENTALS  on  16mm 
Sound  Films.  Users  of  five  or  more  complete  programs  are  en- 
titled to  a  frequency  discount  which  represents  a  definite  saving 
to  the  school.  Write  for  complete  details  and  new  1947-48  catalog 
of  films,  just  being  issued,  listing  many  new  and  up-to-date  sub- 
jects .  .  .  educational,  major  features,  musical,  travel,  sports, 
serials,  comedies,  cartoons,  religious,  westerns  and  others. 
Enjoy  Dependable,  Fast  and  Friendly  Dennis  Film  Service  .  .  . 

DENNIS  FILM  BUREAU 


Wabash 


Indiana 


FOOTBALL'S  GREATEST  TEACHING  FILM  ON 


THE 


FORMATION 


TAUGHT  BY  THE  T  MASTERS 
Sid  Luckman,  Bob  Woterfieid  and  Paul  Christman 

REEL  1— BASIC  T  PLAYS  in  i6mm 

REEL    2— OPEN    T    PLAYS  color  and  sound 

The  Chicago  Bears,  Los  Angeles  Rams  and  Chicago  Cardinals  help 
your  squad  learn  the  T.  In  each  reel  you  see  colored  diagrams  of 
plays — explained  by  the  commentary — then  that  same  play  is  shown 
in  actual  major  league  game — in  color!  Fundamentals,  including 
pivot  and  stepout  handoffs,  fakes  used  on  T  plays,  are  shown  in 
color,  closeup   and   slow  motion. 

$79.50   per   reel— both   for  $150.00 

GALLAGHER  FILMS 

GREEN   BAY,   WISCONSIN 

We    also    hm^e    entertainmeyit    football   filmx,    16mm   color    noiind, 
for    cither    leoftr    or    r'-ntal.    lAteraiuri'    on    rrijttest. 


"DOES  IT  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  THINK?" 

An    amusing    and    provocative     I6mm    sound    film    on    "You    and    Public 
Opinion".    Do  you    think   what   you   are   told   to   think   or   do   you    come   to 
independent  conclusions — and   if   lo,   what   do  you   do   about   them? 
DOES  IT  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  DISCRIMINATION? 
3  Factual  16mm  Sound  Films 

•  "WHOEVER  YOU  ARE" 

Documents   the   organization    and    operation    of   a  community   project   to 
combat    intolerance. 

•  "BROTHERHOOD  OF   MAN" 

Brilliant  color  animation  film  based  on   Public  Affair  pamphlet,  "Races 
of    Mankind". 

•  "BOUNDARY   LINE" 

Unique  animated   color  paintings  describe   the  lines  of  fear,   possession, 
color   and    greed    that    divide    and    threaten    to    destroy    us. 

FOR  RENTAL  6  PURCHASE 
complete    library    of    the    best    visual    aids    about    domestic    and    inter- 


national  current  affairs. 


Write    for    List    "ES" 


AWARD  FILMS 


115  W.   44th   St.,   N.Y.C. 
TEL.:    CH.    4-0440 


The  University  in  Transition 

(Concluded  from  page  429) 

l)uilclings,  thronging  the  reading  rooms  of  the  Hbranes. 
One  liad  to  observe  them  organizing  to  get  things 
done — petitioning  for  a  new  student  center,  working 
for  international  rehef  organizations,  taking  a  serious 
interest  not  only  in  campus  affairs,  but  also  in  the 
things  of  the  world  of  which  they  were  a  part.  In 
former  days,  youth  went  from  school  to  life.  Toda\'. 
they  come  from  life  to  school. 

As  the  film  makers  studied  the  situation  first-hand, 
it  became  apjiarent  that  the  university  might  have  be- 
come a  more  democratic  place  than  ever  before.  The 
college  doors,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the  G.I.  Rill  of 
Rights,  were  opened  to  young  men  and  women  who, 
without  such  financial  helj).  might  never  have  gone 
on  to  a  higher  education. 

Observations  From  the  Students 

.Also,  a  greater  measure  of  give  and  take  was  notice- 
able between  faculty  and  students.  A  man  who  has 
been  an  engineer  on  a  B-29  is  in  a  pretty  good  position 
to  question  his  professor  of  aeronautical  engineering 
about  practical  problems  of  flight.  .After  four  years  in 
the  Pacific  theater,  an  e.\-G.I.  can  make  first-hand  ob- 
servations in  any  class  on  Far  Eastern  geography. 

Many  teachers,  too,  had  come  back  to  the  University 
with  added  experience  and  maturity.  A  professor  of 
political  science  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  duty  as 
a  political  administrator  in  an  occupied  country  makes 
a  good  teacher  of  post-war  political  problems.  Certain- 
ly, a  college  instructor  who  has  fought  as  a  combat 
infantryman  is  in  a  good  position  to  understand  the 
former  G.I.  who  is  now  his  student. 

Scrijjt  material  piled  into  the  hopper  each  day — 
facts  uncovered  not  by  paper  and  pencil  research  but 
through  first-hand  observation  of  the  imiversity  in 
action.  The  Department  of  Photography  was  assigned 
to  see  the  job  through.  From  the  time  that  the  script 
preparation  was  begun,  it  took  approximately  three 
months  to  complete  the  film. 

The  picture  was  shot  in  16nim  black  and  white  with 
C'ine-Kodak  Specials.  The  sound  is  straight  narration 
with  two  voices  coming  in  ofifstage — the  voice  of  a  vet- 
eran who  symbolizes  all  veterans,  and  the  voice  of  the 
President  of  the  university  who  sums  up.  The  veteran's 
lines  had  to  be  dramatic  and  telling,  without  becoming 
sentimental.  The  voice  of  the  President  is  authorita- 
tive, ending  the  picture  on  a  firm,  decisive  note. 

May  of  the  shots  were  candid — taken  when  the 
students  being  photographed  were  not  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  camera.  Photographically,  the  picture 
is  not  unglamorous.  There  is  no  make-up;  no  filtered 
skies;  none  of  the  cliches  so  common  to  many  films 
on  college  life.  This  is  an  honest,  documentary  record 
of  an  American  universitv. 

The  editing  design  emphasizes  the  increased  tempo 
of  college  life.  Sequences  are  short,  and  the  finished 
film  is  only  twenty-seven  minutes  in  length.  The  com- 
mentary is  simple,  direct,  and  written  in  the  tone  of 
a  film  report,  with  a  minimum  of  sentimentali.?ing 
over  the  old  school  tie.  The  film  is  a  reflection  of 
movement,  of  change,  of  things  to  come.  This  is  The 
I'lik'crsity  in  Transition! 
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New  Distribution 
For  Paul  Hoefler 

Paul  Hoefler.  widely  known  explorer, 
author,  lecturer,  and  producer  of  edu- 
cational films,  has  set  up  his  own  dis- 
tributing organization  as  a  division  of 
Paul  Hoefler  Productions  for  the 
marketing  of  his  pictures  in  the  audio- 
visual field.  .\n  energetic  advertising 
and  selling  campaign  has  been  planned 
to  merchandise  his  most  recent  pro- 
ductions, including  two  one-reel  teach- 
ing films  on  the  tuna  fishing  and  tuna 
packing  industries. 

Mrs.  Leora  Beyers  has  been  employed 
as  traveling  representative.  Her  duties 
will  be  to  contact  audio-visual  directors 
and  keep  in  touch  with  their  needs,  as 
well  as  to  arrange  for  screening  of  cur- 
rent releases. 

Hoefler  has  set  up  an  ambitious  pro- 
duction schedule  for  the  1947-48  season, 
which  will  be  announced  in  trade  paper 
and  direct  mail  advertising  as  rapidly 
as  new  offerings  are  ready  for  the  screen. 

Kodak  Hears 
McMaster's  Voice 

Donald  McMaster  was  recently  elected 
vice  president  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Compa- 
ny at  a  meeting  of  the  directors.  His 
election,  the  directors  stated,  will  per- 
mit a  better  distribution  of  the  company's 
administrative  duties.  As  assistant  gener- 
al manager,  Mr.  McMaster  takes  over 
certain  responsibilities  formerly  dis- 
charged by  Ivar  N.  Hultman,  who  will 
now  devote  full  time  to  Kodak  Park 
operations.  Mr.  Hultman  has  been  car- 
rying the  three-fold  duties  of  vice  presi- 
dent, assistant  general  manager  of  Kodak 
Park,  and  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  company,  the  first  two  of  which 
he  retains. 

Ament,  Butterfleld  to  New 
Posts  in  RKO  Pathe  Expansion 

Frederic  Ullman,  jr.,  president, 
announced  substantial  changes  in  man- 
agement personnel  of  RKO  Pathe,  Inc., 
led  by  the  appointment  of  Walton  C. 
Ament,  formerly  vice-president  and  editor 
of  Pathe  News,  to  the  position  of  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  In  his 
new    assignment,    Ament    will    supervise 


newsreel,  documentary,  and  commercial 
picture  operations,  as  well  as  the  new 
RKO  Pathe  New  York  studios  under 
Ullman. 

Ament's  responsibilities  as  Pathe  News 
editor-in-chief  will  be  assumed  by  Alfred 
Butterfield,  formerly  news  editor,  and 
most  recently  Promotion  Director  of 
RKO  Pathe.  Butterfield  joined  Pathe  in 
1942,  coming  from  March  of  Time  (ra- 
dio) and  an  Associate  Editorship  of  Life 
Magazine. 

Dwinell  Receives  Radiant 
Appointnnent 

Radiant's  new  district  manager,  the 
versatile  William  G.  (Bill)  Dwinell, 
has  just  opened  his  Chicago  office  and 
is  hard  at  work  on  his  new  Central 
States   assignment    for    Radiant    Screens. 

Steeped  in  jjliotography  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  business  career,  Mr.  Dwi- 
nell was  taking  pictures  of  the  games 
at  Northwestern,  when  coaches  first  re- 
lied upon  films  for  training  purposes. 
Also,  during  his  association  with  Bell 
&  Howell.  1935  to  1938,  in  an  educa- 
tional   capacity,    he    shot    many    medical 


William  G.  Dwinell 

films..  In  addition,  he  has  worked  for 
many  years  in  positions  of  responsibility, 
in  the  fields  of  market  and  consumer 
sales  analysis,  sales  promotion,  store 
planning,  design  and  merchandising,  deal- 
er   organization    and    salesman    training. 

E.  D.  Eades  to 
New  RCA  Post 

Appointment  of  Elmer  D.  Eades  as 
Regional  Manager  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional office  of  the  RCA  Victor  Divi- 
sion,  Radio  Corporation  of  .-Vmcrica  has 


ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER,  Editor 

Supervisor  of  Teaching  Aids 

Mishawaka   (Indiana I   Public  Schools 

been  announced  by  Walter  M.  Norton, 
Director  of  Distribution  for  the  Division. 
Mr.  Eades  succeeds  W.  L.  Rothenber- 
ger.  who  has  been  named  Renewal 
Sales  Manager  of  the  RCA  Tube  De- 
partment at  Harrison,  N.  J.  Headquar- 
ters of  the  office  is  in  the  Citizens  and 
Southern    Bank    Building,    .Atlanta,    Ga. 

J.  A.  Dubray,  Pioneer 
Cinematographer, 
Announces  Retirement 

Joseph  .v.  Dubray,  pioneer  movie 
cameraman  and  technician,  since  1929 
associated  with  the  Bell  &  Howell  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement,  at  the  age  of  65. 


L.  to  R.:  Mr.  Dubray;  J.  H.  McNabb, 

president;     and    A.     S.     Howell,    vice 

president. 

During  his  long  career  as  a  cinema- 
tographer, Mr.  Dubray  was  associated 
with  most  of  the  famous  early  person- 
alities of  the  early  days  of  motion  pic- 
tures. He  served  as  chief  cameraman 
for  the  original  filming  of  The  Perils  oj 
Pauline,    famous    thriller    starring    Pearl 
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White,  and  he  was  then  personal  cam- 
eraman for  Ethel  Clayton,  one  of  tlie 
most  glamorous  actresses  of  the  day. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  sound 
was  literally  entering  the  picture  to  stay, 
and  that  amateur  as  well  as  professional 
motion  pictures  were  to  be  an  established 
part  of  American  life.  Mr.  Dubray  joined 
the  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  precision  motion  pic- 
ture equipment.  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Hollywood  office  of  the  company. 


where  he  remained  until  J.  H.  McNabb, 
president  of  the  Bell  &  Howell  Com- 
pany sent  him  to  Europe  to  organize 
the  company  interests  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  there.  Upon  his  return, 
he  remained  at  the  home  office  in  charge 
of  the  B  &  H  Professional  Equipment 
Division. 

Mr.  Dubray  is  returning  to  France 
and  will  reside  near  Paris,  where  he 
expects  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
developments    in    the   movie   industry. 


Equipment 


Ampro  Not 
Mute  on  Silents 

Greater  simplicity  and  advanced  per- 
formance are  two  advantages  claimed 
for  the  new  "Imperial"  silent  16mm. 
projector  developed  by  the  Ampro  Cor- 
poration of  Chicago. 

Ampro  is  calling  particular  attention 
to  its  new  Swing-Out-Gate.  It  permits 
easy  inspection  and  cleaning  of  aperture 
plate  and  pressure  shoe,  without  dis- 
turbing the  focus  of  the  projection  lens. 
Another  convenient  feature  is  the  new 
Cordomatic-type  power-cord  attachment. 
The  line  cord  is  attached  to  the  machine 
and  rewinds  automatically  into  the  base. 
Only  as  much  cord  need  be  used  as  is 
required — no  surplus  cord  on  the  floor 
to   trip   over. 

Other  noteworthy  features :  Still  pic- 
ture button  for  stopping  any  frame  in- 
definitely (automatic  safety  shutter  pre- 
vents damage  to  film.)  Film  movement 
can  be  reversed  by  switch,  without  stop- 
ping projector.  This  feature  permits 
humorous  projection  effects.  A  fast  au- 
tomatic rewind  operates  without  trans- 
ferring of  reels  or  belts.  Pilot  light 
facilitates  threading  and  operation  in 
darkened    room — easy    threading    system 


Ampro   "Imperial"   silent. 


saves  time.  Powerful  fan  ventilates  high- 
wattage  lamps  adequately,  whether  pro- 
jector is  running  forward  or  backward. 
The  .^mpro  "Imperial"  operates  with 
any  standard  prefocused  based  projec- 
tion lamp,  T12  envelope  or  less,  750 
watts  or  less.  It  is  equipped  with  2- 
inch  coated  super-projection  lens,  speed 
f/1.6.  It  can  be  used  on  both  d.  c. 
and  25  to  60  cycles  a.  c,  105  to  125 
volts. 

Kodak's  750-watt  "8" 

The  Kodascope  Eight-90 — a  brilliant, 
well-planned,  de  luxe  8mm.  projector — 
optically  and  mechanically  the  finest 
Kodascope  Eight,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Teaming  a  750-watt  lamp  with  a 
l.umenized  f/1.6  lens  and  an  optical 
system  which  incorporates  low-reflective 
coating  of  all  eleiuents  of  both  the  pro- 
jection and  condenser  lenses,  the  pro- 
jector is  said  to  deliver  light  to  the 
screen  unsurpassed  by  any  other  8mm. 
projector  of  similar  lamp  wattage. 

The  new  projector's  operation  is  sim- 
plified by  conveniently  located  fingertip 
controls.  Movable  loop  guides,  acces- 
sible sprockets,  and  a  latching  film  gate 
facilitate  threading.  The  guides,  by  form- 
ing perfect  upper  and  lower  loops,  as- 
sure even  film  flow  and  smooth  pro- 
jection. .\  three-way  switch  con'rols 
motor  and  lamp,  a  knob  governs  pro- 
jection speed,  .'\djustments  such  as  fo- 
cusing, tilting,  and  framing  are  easily 
made.  When  the  show  is  over,  a  built-in. 
motor-driven  rewind  helps  finish  the  job 
by   smoothly  winding  back   the   film. 

The  Kodascope  Eight-90  incorporates 
a  still  picture  control ;  drive  shafts  for 
the  spindles  are  enclosed  for  quiet,  pro- 
tected performance;  and  a  shift  lever  is 
built  into  the  machine  to  permit  "back- 
ing up"  and  the  convenient  re-running 
of  portions  of  particular  interest,  or  for 
reverse  action — a  warranted  chuckle-pro- 
ducer. During  rewinding,  pressure  on  a 
button  increases  the  tension  to  provide 
the  drive  necessary  for  rapid,  snug  wind- 
ing of  the  film.  The  Kodascope  Eight- 
90  has  an  especially  efficient  cooling 
system.    Its  film  capacity  is  200  feet. 


Turning  the  Tables  on 
Silent  Films 

The  Model  A  F'idelitone  Dual  Turn- 
table is  now  available  for  economically 
adding  background  music,  sound  effects, 
and  narrative  to  church  and  school 
made  silent  films.  This  Fidelitone  con- 
sists of  two  78  r.p.m.  turntables,  three 
feather  weight  pickups  with  permanent 
sapphire  needles,  a  microphone,  a  power- 
ful amplifier  and  12  inch  loud  speaker. 
It  is  housed  in  an  easily  portable  carry- 
ing case  and  is  suitable  for  use  in  small 
rooms  or  before  an  indoor  audience  of 
1000   or   more.     Quality    of    reproduction 


Model  "A"   Fidelitone. 

and  ease  of  operation  are  outstanding 
features.  The  Manufacturer,  George  K. 
Culbertson  Company.  5133  Juanita  Ave., 
Minneapolis  10,  Mimiesota,  will  furnish 
complete  information  on  Fidelitones  and 
an  excellent  reprint  "Melodious  Accom- 
paniment"  to   all    interested   persons. 

Webster-Chicago  Wire 
Recorders  Now  Available 

Latest  entry  into  the  educational  field, 
and  one  that  holds  much  promise  for 
speech,  drama,  radio,  and  other  classes, 
is  an  inexpensive  portable  wire  recorder 
manufactured  by  the  Webster-Chicago 
Corporation. 

This  unit,  known  as  Model  80  Wire 
Recorder,  comes  complete  with  micro- 
phone and  3  spools  of  recording  wire 
(two  15-niinute  spools  and  one  30- 
minute  spool).  The  entire  machine 
weighs  but  27  pounds  and  is  about  tlie 
size  of  a  small  overnight  case. 

Operated  as  easily  as  a  home  radio, 
the  Webster-Giicago  Wire  Recorder 
makes  continuous  recordings  up  to  an 
hour  in  length.  These  recordings  may 
be  replayed  thousands  of  times  with  no 
appreciable  decrease  in  tone  or  volume. 
These  same  recordings  may  be  "erased" 
and  re-recorded  at  any  time — and  as 
niany  times  as  desired.  Additional  spools 
of  wire  are  available  in  15-minute,  30- 
niinute    and    60-minute    spools. 

The  Webster-Chicago  Wire  Recorder 
consists  of  a  wire  transporting  system, 
amplifier  and  speaker.  Recordings  made 
on  it  may  be  played  back  immediately 
and    mav    be    recorded    directlv    from    a 
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radio,  ijlionograpli,  or  tlirougli  a  micro- 
phone. It  is  also  po.ssible  to  connect  a 
series  of  microphones  to  the  unit  to 
record  conferences  or  meetings.  Record- 
ings made  in  this  manner  may  be  played 
back  through  the  unit  itself;  or  through 
an  external  speaker  and  amplifier,  such 
as  a  public  address  system ;  or  mav  be 
played  through  an  external  speaker, 
while   utilizing   the   amplifier   in   the  unit. 

New  Table  Model  Vic+rola 

A  new  table  model  \'ictrola,  specially 
designed  for  schools  and  offering  for 
the  first  time  console-instrument  per- 
formance in  a  reproducer  of  table 
model  proportions,  has  been  announced 
by  VV.  H.  Knowles.  General  Manager 
of  the  RCA  \'ictor  Educational  Sales 
Department. 

Console  quality  has  been  achieved  in 
this  table  model  phonograph  by  a  12- 
inch  speaker  and  large  amplifier  which 
provide  outstandmg  tone  quality  in  an 
instrument    of   compact    proportions. 

The  instrument  is  attractively  housed 
in  a  blonde  hardwood  cabinet  measuring 
18',i  inches  wide;  14  inches  high;  and 
20,'<i  inches  deep.  Three  ivory  tone  con- 
trol knobs  on  the  right  side  of  the  cabi- 
iiiet  are  mounted  flush  instead  of  pro- 
jecting, thereby  reducing  the  possibility 
of  damage  or  breakage.  Separate  bass 
and  treble  tone  control  knobs  enable 
teachers  to  demonstrate  high  and  low 
tone  registers  in  musical  recordings. 

The  pick-up  is  of  a  special  RCA  Vic- 
tor lightweight  design,  with  the  "Silent 
Sapphire"  point  soldered  into  place.  This 
feature,  of  particular  importance  in  a 
classroom  instrument,  provides  unsur- 
passed reproduction  and  long  life  for 
records.  While  designed  primarily  for 
classroom  use,  the  new  Victrola  Class- 
room Senior  Model  has  a  powerful  am- 
plifier which  provides  sufficient  volume 
for  auditorium  use.  Hand  holes  in  the 
cabinet  help  to  give  the  instrument  porta- 
bilitv. 
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S.  E.  Educational  Radio  Kits 

Radio  receiver  construction  kits  for  ra- 
dio education  applications  in  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  made  available  by  the 
Specialty  Division  of  General  Electric 
Company's    Electronics    Department. 

Designed  to  illustrate  all  the  principles 
involved  in  modern  radio  receiver  con- 
struction, the  new  kits  are  similar  to  the 
type  used  extensively  in  the  radio  and 
electronics  training  courses  conducted 
during  the  war  by  the  .-Krmy  and  Navy. 

The  radio  kits  include  all  the  parts 
necessary  to  build  a  complete  5-tube 
superheterodyne  receiver,  a  punched  chas- 
sis, tubes,  loop  antenna,  five-inch  loud- 
speaker and  specially-written  instructions 
and  diagrams.  Students  may  perform 
many  instructive  experiments  such  as 
studies  of  rectifiers,  filters,  amplifiers,  os- 
cillators, etc..  according  to  E.  C.  Hovey. 
head  of  the  division's  educational  section. 

Further  information  on  the  newly- 
available  radio  receiver  construction  kits 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  educa- 
tional section,  G-E  Electronics  Depart- 
ment. Wolf  Street  Plant,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Film  Defect  Indicator  and 
Sprocket  Guards  from  B  &  H 

Designed  for  the  rapid  and  thorough 
n-echanical  inspection  of  16mm  sound 
and  silent  film  perforations,  a  new  Film 
Defect  Indicator  is  announce:!  by  the 
Bell  &   Howell  Company. 

As  film  is  wound  through  the  machine, 
the  perforations  are  mechanically  in- 
spected, and  when  a  broken  or  damaged 
perforation  is  encountered,  a  warning 
light  calls  the  attention  of  the  operator 
to  the  imperfection.  Thus,  film  inspec- 
tion is  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  time 
and  effort. 

The  Film  Defect  Indicator  was  so 
designed  that  it  may  be  removed  from 
its  base  and  mounted  on  a  Bell  &  Howell 
Filmotion  Viewer  base,  thus  combining 
the  Indicator  and  the  splicer  in  one 
unit  for  rapid  inspection  and  repair. 
Since  the  Indicator  is  fitted  to  take  the 
standard  B&H  connecting  rods,  it  may 
be  used  between  B&H  Heavy  Duty  Re- 
winds, or  it  may  be  set  up  in  series  to 
become  part  of  the  complete  Bell  & 
Howell  Filmotion  Editor.  But  even  de- 
fective  film   has   no   chance   to   jump   off 


Film  defect  indicator. 

the  sprockets  of  16mm  h'ihno  projectors, 
now  equipped  with  newly-designed 
sprocket    guards. 

The  new  guard  was  engineered,  B&H 
states,  to  accommodate  the  difference 
in  film  curvature  when  a  torn  perfora- 
tion, as  compared  with  a  perfect  porfora- 
tion,  passes  over  the  spr<x;kct.  Normally, 
it  is  not  expected  that  film  having  broken 
or  torn  perforations  will  be  used  for 
projection  purposes.  However,  if  a 
damaged  film  perforation  is  unnoticed 
and  the  film  is  run  through  a  Bell  & 
Howell  projector,  the  new  guard  keeps 
the  film  curved  smoothly  around  the 
sprocket,  teeth  correctly  engaged,  with 
no  chance  to  jump  off  and  suffer  further 
damage. 

New  Electro-Voice 
Crystal  Microphone 

A  new  Model  905  Crystal  Microphone 
is  announced  by  Electro-Voice,  Inc., 
Buchanan.  Michigan,  It  offers  a  com- 
bination of  durability,  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  smooth  reproduction  of 
voice  and  music.  Frequency  response  is 
substantially     flat     from     50-7500     c.p.s. 


Output  level  is  -54  db.  This  micro- 
phone is  available  at  low  cost  for  gen- 
eral sound  work,  recording  and  communi- 
cations. Polar  pattern  is  non-directional 
at  low  frequencies  becoming  directional 
at  higher  fret|ucncies.  Employs  high  ca- 
l)acity.  moisture-sealed  crystal,  and  has  a 
built-in  cable  connector.  Write  for  E-V 
Catalog.  No.  101,  which  gives  detailed 
information. 


Production 
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Geograhy  Films  (86) 
From  de  Rochemont 

Louis  de  Rochemont  .Associates,  Inc., 
recently  organized  as  film  publishers, 
has  announced  that  it  has  begun  produc- 
tion on  the  first  of  its  86  two-reel  geo- 
graphical color  films  to  bear  the  series' 
title.  Your  Wnrld  and  Mine.  The  series 
is  being  made  exclusively  for  classroom 
use  and  will  be  distributed  by  United 
World  Films,  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  Uni- 
versal-International   Pictures. 

Louis  de  Rochemont,  President  of  the 
Company,  also  announced  the  appoint- 
u'ent  of  John  J.  Wingerter  as  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager,  F.  Bor- 
den Mace  as  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
President.  John  A.  Haeseler  as  Technical 
and  Educational  Consultant,  and  Vic- 
tor Jurgens  as  Unit  Producer  for  the 
h'ar   East,  with  headtinarters  in   Bombay. 


John   J.   Wingerter 

According  to  Mr.  de  Rochemont.  the 
Your  World  and  Mine  series  will  be 
an  integrated  course  of  educational  films 
embodying  those  aspects  of  the  world  and 
its  people  which  can  best  be  presented 
through  the  medium  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture in  sound  and  natural  color.  The 
first  group  of  36  is  designed  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  with  an 
additional  series  of  50  for  high  schools. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  between  Louis 
de  Rochemont  Associates,  Inc.,  and 
United  World  Films,  Inc..  call  for  the 
completion  of  the  first  series  by  De- 
cember   31,    1948. 
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Coronet  Films  NOw  Available 
Through  Rental  Sources 

In  keeping  with  CORONET'S  policy 
of  service,  all  CORONET  Instructional 
Films  have  been  made  available  now 
on  a  rental  basis.  Announcement  of  this 
change  in  policy  has  just  come  from  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  16mm..  edu- 
cational films.  The  service  is  scheduled 
to    offer    all    of    CORONET's    titles. 

The  nation's  leading  film  outlets  stand 
ready  to  fill  the  rental  requests  of 
schools,  churches,  study  groups,  or  in- 
dividuals who  wish  to  obtain  CORONET 
Instructional  Films  for  home  showing. 
These  rental  outlets  have  been  selected 
carefully  and  placed  to  offer  efficient 
service  at  their  usual,  nominal  rental 
charges  throughout  the  United  States. 

Midwest  Distribution 
For  Official 

Film  Guild  of  America  Inc.,  with  of- 
fices and  vast  library  in  Chicago,  has 
been  named  exclusive  midwest  distribut- 
or of  Official  Films.  George  P.  Allen  is 
listed  as  president  of  the  Concern,  with 
Grant  Fitch  as  vice  president,  Gordon 
B.  Mills  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and 
Frances  Priester  acting  as  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Film  Guild  of  America,  Inc.,  will  stock 
a  wide  variety  of  titles  in  16mm  sound, 
16mm  silent,  and  8mm  silent,  film  strips. 
The  library  will  be  supplemented  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  need  arises. 

"The"  Film  Center 

The  CMC  Corporation  trading  as 
"The"  Film  Center  purchased  the  Film 
Center  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Inc.,  from 
International  Theatrical  and  Television 
Corporation. 

"The"  Film  Center  is  in  the  process 
of  re-organizing  so  as  to  offer  complete 
services  in  sale  and  rental  of  Audio 
Visual  equipment  and  films  for  accounts 
in  Washington,    Maryland   and   Virginia. 

John  Morrow,  former  General  Man- 
ager for  International  Theatrical  and 
Television  Corporation  of  Washington 
will  be  General  Manager  in  addition 
to  handling  Catholic  Accounts.  Jack 
Carter  will  expand  the  Home  Movie 
Department,  and  C.  T.  Chandler  will 
be  Sales  Manager  in  charge  of  territory. 
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WITH    YOUR    CAMERA 

Take  color  pictures  with  your 
present  camera.  Essenkay  adap- 
ter kit  consists  of  mosk  and 
film  spool  extensions  for  using 
Bantam  (828)  color  film.  Eosy 
to  install  and  remove.  Enjoy 
the  extra  fun  of  color. 
To     Fit    These     Cameras 

Argoflex  -  Rolleiflex  -  Rollei- 
cord  -  Super  Ikonta  B  and  BX- 
Ikoflex  -  Korelle  Reflex  -  Ciro- 
flex  -  Wirgin  Reflex -Super 
Sport    Dolly    -    Speedex    - 
Kodak  Duo  620  Exocta  and 
other    120    and    620    size 
comeros. 
NOW     $;i75     SEE    YOUR 


Fairbanks  to  Produce 
Films  for  Television 

Mindful  of  the  600%  jump  in  tele- 
vision viewers  in  less  than  two  years, 
but  remembering  that  the  total  audi- 
ence is  still  small  as  compared  to 
radio,  Jerry  Fairbanks  Productions  has 
announced  distribution  plans  for  video 
films  now  being  mass  produced  by 
that  organization. 

Cost  of  the  films  to  each  station  will 
be  based  on  the  number  of  television 
sets  in  each  city.  Fairbanks  estimates 
that  there  are  325,000  viewers  in  the 
nation.  Each  station  may  use  a  film 
three  times  in  one  year. 

Pay-as-you-see  Television 

Early  last  summer.  Commander  E. 
F.  McDonald,  Jr.,  president  of  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  created  a  minor 
stir  by  announcing  a  plan  which,  he 
considered,  would  solve  television's  fi- 
nancial problems.  His  new  system 
was  called  "Phone  Vision,"  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  television  set  owners 
could  see  first-rate  shows,  free  from 
"commercials."  Only  hitch  in  his  plan 
was  that  the  owners  must  pay  on  a 
per-program  basis. 

In  operation,  the  subscriber  to  such 
a  service  would  call  his  telephone 
operator  and  tell  her  the  program  he 
wished  to  see.  Then  he  would  tune 
his  television  set  to  the  station  broad- 
casting the  desired  program.  He  is 
unable  to  see  the  picture  until  certain 
key  frequencies  are  returned  to  his 
set  over  the  telephone  wire.  Thus,  he 
can  see  the  picture  only  after  he  has 
notified  the  telephone  operator  who 
places  a  charge  on  his  bill.  The  tele- 
vision frequencies  reach  his  set  in  the 
normal  manner  with  the  exception  that 
they  are  split  in  a  complicated  way 
which  requires  the  special  key  frequen- 
cies received  over  the  telephone  or 
electric  wires  to  clarify  them. 

Film  Daily  states  that  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  does  not  consider  this 
new  system  a  threat,  because  (1)  the 
major  producers  will  not  supply  mo- 
tion pictures  for  television;  (2)  the 
public  will  not  like  to  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  its  ent'.rtainment; 
(3)  Federal  Communcations  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  approve  the  plan, 
for  the  air  has  been  interpreted  as  be- 
longing to  the  public;  (4)  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
telephone  company  also  would  have 
to  approve  of  the  plan. 


1 6mm  Television  Motion 
Picture  Projector 

A  new  16mm  motion  picture  projector, 
developed  by  RCA  especially  for  telecast- 
ing purposes,  will  facilitate  the  use  of 
newsreels,  a  wide  variety  of  short  film 
subjects,  and  film  commercials,  contribu- 
ting to  low-cost  television  programming. 
The  new  projector,  RCA.  Type  TP-16A, 
projects  regular  16mm  motion  pictures 
onto  the  light-sensitive  element  of  the 
electronic  pick-up  tube  in  a  television 
camera.  The  projector  uses  an  F.2  pro- 
jection lens  and  features  the  famous  RCA 
rotary  stabilizer  on  the  sound  drive. 
Mounted  in  the  light-weight  pedestal  are 
11 5- volt  single-phase  and  220- volt  three- 
phase  circuit  breakers  and  the  field  supply 
for  the  special  three-phase  motor. 


Sponsored  Programs  Increasing 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  lias  en- 
tered the  West  Coast  television  picture 
with  a  series  of  sports  programs  broad- 
cast over  Paramount's  Los  .Angeles 
station  KTL.A.  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Northwestern  Railroads  have  initiated 
a  remote  television  program  called 
"Streamliner  Time."  This  program, 
broadcast  over  Paramount's  Chicago 
station  WBKB,  is  set  against  a  back- 
drop of  departure  activity  and  excite- 
ment at  Northwestern's  Chicago  rail- 
road station.  Interviews  with  top 
personalities  are   featured. 
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Top-Ranking  Broadcasters 
Attend  Television  Clinic 

Late  last  spring,  thirty-three  of  the 
nation's  top-ranking  broadcast  engi- 
neers, representing  the  major  radio 
networks  and  leading  independent  sta- 
tions which  are  operating  or  planning 
television  service,  attended  the  first 
television  engineering  clinic  ever  con- 
ducted in  the  industry.  The  clinic 
was   sponsored  by  the  RCA. 

Designed  to  give  the  participants  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
theory,  operation,  and  maintainance  of 
television  equipment,  the  program  was 
conducted  at  the  top  engineering  level, 
with  a  staflf  of  instructors  made  up  of 
the  same  RCA  television  engineers 
who  designed  and  developed  the  equip- 
ment. 

Lecture  classes,  employing  the  lat- 
est techniques  of  audio-visual  instruc- 
tion, including  motion  pictures  and 
slides,  were  supplemented  by  "on-the- 
job"  training  with  television  produc- 
tion units  identical  to  those  which 
the  broadcasters  may  soon  be  using 
in  their  own   stations. 

In  Camden,  the  visitors  saw  RCA's 
new  S-kilowatt  television  transmitter 
in  production  and  gained  practical  ex- 
perience in  transmitter  tuning,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance.  A  visit  to  the 
television  receiver  assembly  section 
enabled  them  to  witness  the  mass  pro- 
duction and  testing  of  home  receivers. 

_  At  the  RCA  Laboratories,  the  broad- 
casters were  welcomed  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Engstrom,  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  Research,  and  heard  a  technical  dis- 
cussion on  tlie  Kinescope,  iconoscope 
and  other  television  picture  reproduc- 
tion tubes,  by  Dr.  .Albert  Rose,  co- 
inventor  of  the  Image  Orthicon  pickup 
tube. 
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I  Powerfully  impressive  and  inspiring,  fen 

Commandments  —  Visualized  are  Jramati- 
eally  illustrateJ  in  dignified  cartoon  style  for 
popular  appeal.  Simple,  forceful,  effecbive,  these 
filmstrips  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  every 
ChurcK,  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class  in 
leaching  the  meaning  and  function  of  God's 
Divine  Law  in  life  today. 

Ten  Commanjincnti  —  Vifual- 
ixdl  Are  turnivnea  in  fete  oi  10 
lil*cl<'an<}-wliite  (ilmatripi  K«Tm^ 
epproximetely  250  injivijuel 
fremef.  Total  co*t  $20  per  «et. 


CHURCH-CRAFT  t 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

OR  TRITE  DIRECT  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 
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Slidefilms 
and  Slides 


U  THE  JAM  HANDY  ORGANI- 
ZATION, 1775  Broadway,  New  York 
York  19  has  added  seven  slidefilms  to 
its  "Science  Adventure"  series  of 
teaching  films  for  use  in  later  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school  classes. 
The  new  kit  deals  with  "The  Sky," 
and  the  titles  are  as  follows ;  A  Multi- 
tude of  Suns,  Stories  of  the  Constella- 
tions, The  Sun's  Family,  Interestinc/ 
Things  about  the  Planets,  Our  Neigh- 
bor, the  Moon,  The  Changing  Moon, 
and  Half  It'c   Learn   about   the  Sky. 

■  SYNDICATE  STORE  MER- 
CHANDISER, INC.,  Visual  Training 

Division,  79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  has  produced  the  tenth  sound  slide- 
film   for   retail   training. 

Handling  Difficult  Customers  (10 
minutes) — instruction  of  salesgirls  in 
handling  problem  customers.  The  film, 
a  digest  of  customer-salespeople  rela- 
tions, shows  how  common  sense,  cor- 
rectly applied,  tames  the  most  difficult 
customers.  A  "Photo  Quiz,"  following 
the  sound  portion  of  the  filmstrip. 
gives  the  audience  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  liandling  a  series  of  cus- 
tomers  in    typical   shopping   situations. 


HANDLING  DIFFICULT  CUS- 
TOMERS is  one  of  a  series  of  slide- 
films  which  includes  "Step  into  the 
Customer's  Shoes,"  "Cash  Registering 
Made  Easy,"  "Fire  Is  Your  Respon- 
sibility," and  "The  Sale  and  How  to 
Make   It." 


■  TEACHING  FILMS,  INC.,  2  West 
20th  Street,  New  York,  presents  two 
filmstrips  on  life  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
two  on   life  in  ancient  Greece: 

Growing  Up  in  Ancient  Greece   (35 

frames)— the  story  of  an  Athenian 
boy  and  girl.  Home  life  and  school 
activities    are    indicated.     Grades    8-10. 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Athens  (33) — the 
commercial  life  of  an  ancient  Greek 
city.  Farmers,  merchants,  and  artisans 
are  shown  pursuing  their  daily  activi- 
ties.    Grades   8-10. 

Growing  Up  in  Ancient  Egypt   (35 

frames) — the  planning  of  a  career  by 
a  IS  year-old  Egyptian  lad.  His  father 
shows  him  the  various  occupations  of 
the  city.    Grades  8-10. 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Egypt  (33  frames) 
— the  daily  activities  of  an  Egyptian 
family  of  nobility.  A  victorious  army 
returns  to  the  city  with  prisoners  and 
spoils  of  war.    Grades  8-10. 


Transcriptions 
and  Recordings 


■  RCA  VICTOR,  Camden,  N.  J.  has 
released  a  new  album  (DM-1129)  of 
two  12-inch  records  featuring  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  conducting  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Prokofieflf's 
Ri^nico  and  Juliet  ballet  Suite  No.  2. 
Koussevitzky  conducts  this  number  with 
great  insi.ght  and  a  real  feeling  for  the 
work.  Prokofieff  completed  the  score  for 
Homco  and  Juliet  in  September,  1935. 
It  was  first  played  in  concert  form  a 
month  later  in  Moscow  with  the  com- 
poser conducting.  The  ballet,  however, 
became  tlie  subject  of  furious  contro- 
versy when  it  became  known  that  it  was 
to  have  a  happy  ending,  contrary  to 
Shakepearc's  drama.  The  traditional 
ending  was  restored.  This  work  marked 
a  turning  point  in  Prokofieff's  life  when, 
after  a  15-year  absence  from  his  native 
Russia,  lie  had  to  face  the  problem  of 
rcconcilling  his  creative  outlook  with 
tlie   artistic   trends   of   the   day. 
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Educational  Screen 


*  CUM  PICTURE 


OF  OTKEI  MATrOMS 


The 

LINITEn  NATIONS 

FILM  lUIARH  I'HESENTS: 


The  first  film  production  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation of  the  United  Nations 
is  made  entirely  of  authentic 
documentary  material  which 
shows  how  in  the  midst  of 
war,  the  idea  of  the  United 
Nations  was  born. 

It  shows  the  part  the  people 
of  the  world  played  in  shap- 
ing the  organization.  It  points 
out  clearly  what  the  people  of 
every  country  must  do  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  its  great  purpose 
of  world  peace  and  security 
is  achieved. 

IG  mm  b/w  sound,  2  reel 

rental  $:i.50  single  day 

sale  $J7.S0  list 

Official  Distributors  in 
the  United  States 


FILMS  OF  THE 

►  NATIONS,  Inc. 

(A  ninprelil  mimbtfship  aigoniialion) 


55  WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  tiealer  or  write  us   fur  nearest   adtlress 
where  film  it;  availilile. 


Write  for  your  roniplimtntary  copy  of  our  Kental 
t^aUlog  or  Sales  releases  of  films  on  foreiRti 
nations,  stale  M-hich  one. 


Current  Film  News 


m  AUSTRALIAN  NEWS  AND  IN- 
FORMATION BUREAU,  636  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  20  announce  that 
their  fihiis  will  be  distributed  in  the 
I'nited  States  by  the  following  re- 
gional organizations:  Calhoun  Com- 
pany, 101  Marietta  Street,  N.W.,  At- 
lanta 3,  Georgia;  William  M.  Dennis 
Film  Libraries,  25061/4  West  7th 
Street,  Los  Angeles  S,  California; 
International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  84 
East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illi- 
nois; and  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
Lamar  and  12th  Street,  Austin,  Texas, 
Included  in  the  films,  all  with  study 
guides,  released  are  the  following: 

Australia  Today  (3  reels,  color)  — 
an  overview  of  the  cities,  coast,  moun- 
tains, mines,  farms,  ranches,  trees, 
flowers,  animals,  and  other  features 
of  the  island  continent. 

Bushland  Fantasy  (1  reel) — an  in- 
triguing view  of  the  naturalist's  mu- 
seum. The  cities  of  Sydney,  capital  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Melbourne, 
capital  of  New  South  Wales  are 
shown.  Because  of  Australia's  ancient 
separation  from  other  land  masses,  the 
continent  has  fostered  and  saved  from 
extinction  animals  that  awaited  the 
coming  of  man — the  platypuses  and 
marsupials,  such  as  the  kangaroo  and 
the  wallabies.  Also  shown  is  the  koala 
bear  which  drinks  no  water,  eating 
only   eucalyptus   leaves. 

Fine  Feathers  (1  reel) — the  birds 
which  frequent  the  Australian  bush- 
land.  Birds,  unlike  the  primitive  mam- 
mals, reached  their  highest  develop- 
ment in  Australia.  Such  birds  as  the 
emu,  the  world's  second  largest  bird; 
the  lyre  bird,  an  accomplished  bird 
mocker;  and  the  unusual  mound-build- 
ing birds   are   shown. 

School  in  the  Mailbox  (2  reels)  — 
how   cliildren   of   the   Australian   "Out- 


back," on  farms  and  ranches  in  the 
most  remote  reaches  of  the  hinterland 
are  educated  by  correspondence  from 
primary  grades  to  high  school.  The 
mails  are  shown  conveyed  by  train, 
motor  car,  buggy,  bicycle,  camel,  and 
airplane.  Conditions  under  which  the 
children   live  are   shown. 

■  AMERICAN  FILM  SERVICES, 
INC.,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C.,  are  distributors 
for: 

The  Game  of  Games — a  two-reel 
16nini  slow  motion  film  showing  the 
1946  Army-Navy  football  game.  Filmed 
by  the  official  photographer  of  the 
Athletic  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
.Academy.    A  rental  subject. 

Invitation  to  the  Nation — a  16mm 
color  film  showing  scenes  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  historic  .American 
shrines  in  nearby  Virginia,  presented 
by  The  Greater  National  Capital  Com- 
mittee.   Free  loan. 

■  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  Graphic 
Services  Section,  4800  Forbes  St., 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.,  reports  the  addition 
of  several  new  films  to  their  educa- 
tional library,  including: 

Oklahoma  and  Its  Natural  Resources 
(30  min.) — covering  the  development 
of  the  State  from  early  territorial  days 
to  modern  times  of  mining  miracles. 
Most  of  the  film  is  devoted  to  the  vast 
mineral   wealth   of   Oklahoma. 

The  Drama  of  Steel  (34  min.) — trac- 
ing the  history  of  steel-making  from 
the  crude  charcoal  furnaces  of  the 
ancients  to  modern  blast  and  open- 
hearth  furnaces  of  today. 

The  Story  of  the  Storage  Battery 
(28     min.) — explaining     its     operating 

All  three  films  are  free  except  for 
transportation    charges. 


An    18-month   old   Koala   bear   at   Ta- 

ronga     Park,     Sydney     as     shown     in 

BUSHLAND    FANTASY. 


A  scene  showing  sheep  mustering  at 
Roseneath  Station,  Tenterfield.  N.S.W. 
from  the  film,  AUSTRALIA  TODAY. 
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■   HARMON    FOUNDATION,    140 

Nassau  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
recently  produced  in  cooperation  with 
the  Faculty  Centennial  Committee  of 
the  City  College  of  New  York  the 
following  film  which  the  Foundation 
is    distributing: 

Education  for  All  (2  reels,  color  or 
3  reels,  black  and  white) — the  story 
of  free  higher  education  in  New  York. 
The  film  traces  briefly  the  history  of 
the  Free  Academy,  as  it  was  first 
known  down  to  the  present  City  Col- 
lege. Narration  is  by  Ben  Grauer,  a 
City    College   graduate. 


PLANE  GEOMETRY 

A   SERIES   OF   NEW   AND 

ORIGINAL   16MM   SOUND 

FILMS  DESIGNED  TO  AID 

THE  TEACHER 

"LINES  AND  ANGLES"— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  sound  film  to  help  the  student  vis- 
ualize the  mathematical  applications  of  basic 
Geometry.  Beginntn?  with  the  erection  of 
a  perpendicular,  the  film  illustrates  the  re- 
lationship of  the  perpendicular  with  the 
ordinar>'     plumb     bob.      level      and      square. 

"ANGLES" — This  film  will  help  the  Geometry 
student  understand  all  the  various  types  of 
angles  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 
After  the  student  has  become  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  angles  by  means 
of  intersecting  lines  and  to  measure  them 
with  a  protractor. 

"CONGRUENT  FIGURES"— A  Concise  dem- 
onstration of  the  geometric  principles  for 
finding  and  proving  that  triangles  with 
"equal  sides,"  "equal  angles"  or  the  com- 
binations  of   both   are  equal    and    congruent. 

"SIMILAR  TRIANGLES"— Presents  Similar 
Triangles  in  a  graphic  manner.  Begins  by 
showing  practical  uses.  Shows  properties  of 
Similar  Triangles,  and  demonstrates  the 
'two  angles  equal*  proposition. 

"9UADRILATERALS" — It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  film  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  chief 
properties  of  the  important  quadrilaterals, 
such  as :  parallelograms,  rectangle,  rhombus, 
square,  trapezoid  and  trapezium.  This  visual 
method  of  presenting  this  important  phase 
of  geometry  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
most  students  and  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish   readily    each   type   of   quadrilateral. 

"LOCUS" — The  entire  concept  of  Locus  is 
clearly  visualized  and  explained  by  this 
combination  of  Animated  Drawings,  regular 
photographic    motion    and    the    spoken    word. 

"THE  CIRCLE" — The  circle  is  a  rather  sim- 
ple geometric  figure,  yet  it  presents  many 
problems  to  the  geometry  student.  In  this 
film  such  important  phases  as  radii,  diam- 
eters, chords,  tangents,  secants,  arcs  and 
central    angles    are    presented    and    clarified, 

"CHORDS  AND  TANGENTS  OF  CIRCLES'— 

This  is  a  further  advanced  phase  of  our 
film  on  "The  Circle"  and  is  intended  to  fol- 
low it  aj  the  next  lesson.  It  deals  with  the 
theorem  on  a  perpendicular  to  a  chord  with- 
in the  circle.  AH  types  of  tangents  are  dealt 
with    in   detail. 

"ANGLES    AND    ARCS    IN    CIRCLES"— This 

film  deals  with  the  mea.'iurement  of  central 
angles,  arcs,  inscribed  angles  and  angles 
formed  by  two  chords.  Theorems  and  proofs 
are   effectively    introduced    and    demonstrated. 

"AREAS" — Presents  the  needs  and  uses  for 
finding  Areas  of  various  figures.  Shows 
clear  graphic  demonstrations  of  recognized 
methods  for  the  computing  areas  of  Rect- 
angles, Parallelograms,  Triangles  and  Cir- 
cles. The  film  will  help  the  student  fix  fun- 
damental principles  in  his  mind  by  show- 
ing how  relations  in  the  figures  result  in 
relationships    in    the    formulas. 

Purchase  Price — $40.00  per  reel 
Rentals — $2.00  per  day 

Write  to 

KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


■CHURCH  WORLD  SERVICE 
CENTER,  New  Windsor,  Maryland 
is  distributing  without  charge  except 
for  postage  the  film.  Seeds  of  Destiny, 
which  won  the  Academy  Award  for 
documentary  films  in  1946.  The  film 
is  a  grim  story  of  children  in  war- 
wrecked  countries.  It  is  appropriate 
for  service  clubs,  civic  groups,  high 
schools,  and  churches  but  not  for 
small  cliildren. 

■  INTERNATIONAL  FILM 
FOUNDATION  INC.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  19  has  produced  an 
animated,  color  film: 

Boundary  Lines  (1  reel,  color) — a 
unique  film  on  the  boundary  lines 
which  separate  men.  Millions  have 
been  persecuted;  freedom  has  been 
denied;  men  have  been  killed  because 
of  boundary  lines.  For  high  schools, 
colleges,  churches,  adult  discussion 
groups. 

■  NATIONAL  COOPERATIVES, 
INC.,  167  West  12th  Street,  New  York 
1 1  announces  the  release  of  its  most 
ambitious    film    undertaking    to    date: 

There  Were  Three  Men  (1  reel, 
color  cartoon) — the  story  of  a  farmer 
and  a  worker  who  learn  to  solve  their 
common  problems  by  working  to- 
gether to  organize  cooperatives.  .\n'\- 
mation  was  done  by  Karel  and  Irene 
Doudal  with  music  by  Robert  Stras- 
burg  and  was  produced  by  Tonilin 
Film   P'-oductions,    Inc. 

■  DETROIT  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  CORP.,  8701  Grinnell 
-Xve.,  Detroit  1.3,  Michigan  has  re- 
leased the  following  film,  produced  for 
them  by  the  Jam  Handy  Organization: 

Pulling  for  Profits  (20  minutes,  16 
and  35nim) — unique  motion  picture 
techniques  used  to  explain  in  simple 
terms  the  operation  of  a  new  type  of 
motor  truck  dififerential.  The  film  is 
especially  suitable  for  classes  in  phys- 
ics, general  science,  or  automotive 
mechanics. 

■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS  INC, 

18  Fast  41  Street,  .\'ew  York  17,  an- 
nounces three  new  films  in  the  area 
of    elementary    school    arithmetic: 

Parts  of  Nine  (1  reel)— a  sequel  to 
the  earlier  What  Is  Four,  developing 
the  meaning  of  the  number  "9"  through 
experience  situations  and  the  use  of 
concrete  material  involved  in  prepar- 
ing  for   a   I)irthday   party. 

Parts  of  Things  (1  reel)— an  intro- 
duction to  tlie  concept  of  fractions  for 
the  primary  grades.  Like  the  others 
in  this  series,  it  was  made  under  the 
technical  supervision  of  Dr.  William 
.•\.  Browncll,  Duke  University  and  Dr. 
I  aura  K.  Kads,  New  York  City  Board 
of   Kducation. 

The  Meaning  of  Percentage  (I  reel) 
— an  introduction  to  percentage  for  use 
in  the  middle  and  upper  grades.  The 
Teen  Numbers  a  fifth  film  will  be  re- 
leased  shortly. 


REMEMBER . . . 

(1)  Mention  that  you  saw  it  advertised 
in  Fducatioxal  Screen. 

(2)  Watch  for  nciv  films  in  the  film 
advertisements  in  Educational 
Screen. 

(3)  Mail  the  coupon  on  page  471  to  get 
your  copy  of  "The  Blue  Book  of 
Hon-thcatrical  Films." 


Film  Strips 


b/  Fairyland  Films 
in  beautiful  ANSCO  COLOR 

MOTHER  GOOSE  NURSERY  RHYMES 


ntm  strip  N*.  1 

Jock  and  Jilt 
Humply  Dumply 


1  Strip  N*.  S 


nim  Strip  H*.  a 


Mary  Hod  a  Liril*  Lomb  Old  King  Cot* 

ThlUitlkPifl  Jock  ».  Nimbi. 

Sing  o  Song  of  Sts  P«ne«      ^^,^^   p^,^^  liltl«  Boy  Blue 

Old  Woman  In  a  Sho*  Pvmpkin  Eater  Thr«*  Blind  Mi<« 

24  frames  in  eoch  strip 

Order  NOW  while  the  supply  lasts!  Price:  $3.00  each 

Free  Catalogs  on  various  sub/ecfs 

2067  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


ftUB'Oll  P08TH) 


on  the  Best  16nim 
SHORT  SUBJECTS? 

Educational. . .  Eaterta'm'mg! 
NATURE... 


'^?/- 


Birds   of   the    Barrier 
Coral  and   its  Creatures 
Secrets    of   the   Sea 
Strange    Sea   Shells 
Catching   Crocodiles 
People  of  the    Ponds 


HISTORY... 


Our   Declaration   of    IndeptltdefieS 
Our  Constitution 
Our   Bill   of    Rights 
Our  Louisiana    Purchase 
Our  Monroe   Doctrlno 


MUSIC... 


Liszt  Concert,  with   Georgy  Sandor 
Screen  Songbook   in   Color,   Six  Subjects: 

America 

End    of  a   Perfect    Day 

Home  on  the   Range 

Jingle    Bells 

Old    Black   Joe 

Home  Sweet    Home 

'STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS"... 

Emperor   Norton  Gold  and   Man 

Mark   Twain  Little   Jack    Horner 

Lafayette  Fifty   Year  Barter 

Silver  Threads  Star  Gazers 

These  and  other  excellent  new  releases 
are  available  at  leadtnn  Film  Librarus 
— for  rental  or  sale.  For  the  complete 
list  of  I'o.st  Pictures,  write  for  FREE 
rafalogue  to  Dept.  26.  PLEASE  NOTE 
OUR    NEW   ADDRESS. 


POST     PICTURES    CORP. 

115  W.4Sfh  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


CHOICE  SCHOOL 

ENTERTAINMENT 

FILMS 


Arabian  Nighfs.  A  mythi- 
cal story  based  upon  the  fam- 
ous fable. 

Danny  Boy.  Troubles  beset 
a  war  dog  hero  upon  his  return 
to  civilian   life. 

Enchanted  Forest.  As 

beautiful  as  a  Disney  picture 
come  to  life.  A  delightful  story 
of  a  hermit  who  has  the  ani- 
mals of  the  woods  for  friends. 

My  Dog  Shep.  An  orphan, 
his  dog,  and  an  old  soldier  join 
forces  to  solve  a  kidnapping. 

Stagecoach.  A  stronge  ad- 
venture of  the  great  American 
southwest. 

Phantom  of  the  Opera. 

The  dismissal  of  a  veteran  musi- 
cian starts  a  series  of  murders 
and  brings  a  new  leading  lady 
to  the  Paris  Opera  House. 

Rolling  Home.    A  glowing 

picture  of  people  who  learned 
of  love  and  friendship  through 
a  minister,  a  horse,  a  boy  and 
and  a  girl. 

Knickerbocker  Holiday. 

Amusingly,  Nelson  Eddy  teaches 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of 
New  Amsterdam,  the  principles 
of  good  government. 

IDEAL  PICTURES 
CORPORATION 

World's    Largest    T6mm.    Film    Library 

28  East  8th  St.  Chicago  5 

Offices    in   Principal   Cities 


■  FILMS  OF  THE  NATIONS, 
INC.,  55  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
19  is  acting  as  official  distributor  for 
the  first  fihn  production  of  the  United 
Nations   Fihn   Board. 

The  People's  Charter  (2  reels) — the 
story  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. Using  authentic  documentary 
material,  the  film  shows  how,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  the  idea  of  the  United 
Nations  was  born,  including  shots  of 
the  San  Francisco  meeting  and  tlie 
first  UN  Assembly  in  London. 
Tliroughout,  the  film  stresses  the  re- 
lationship «f  the  United  Nations  to 
the  people  of  the  world. 

The  Classic  of  Skiing  (1  reel) — an 
opiiortunity  to  study  some  of  the 
world's  most  expert  skiers  in  action 
at  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  all 
ski  events,  the  Holmenkollen,  inter- 
national ski  meet  in  Norway.  This 
exciting  film  is  a  must  for  all  skiers 
and  sports  !overs. 

■  THE  MARCH  OF  TIME,  369  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  17,  an- 
nounces the  release  of  three  new 
Forum  P^ditions  and  three  specials 
which  are  regular  theatrical  releases 
of  Tlie  March  of  Time  being  made 
available  in  16nim  because  of  their 
special  message  or  specific  usefulness 
to   the   community: 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Nazi  Germany 
(2  reels) — Hitler's  conquests  and  de- 
feats  documented  in  film. 

The  F,  B,  I.  (2  reels) — a  depiction 
of  law  enforcement  as  an  exacting 
science.  Re-enacted  is  the  authentic 
case  of  August  Baumeyer,  a  portrayal 
of   the    F.B.I,   in   action. 

The  American  Teacher  (ly,  reels) — 
wliat  all  good  teachers  know:  that 
their  methods  are  as  individualistic  as 
any  other  artist's  and  that  they  must 
develop  in  their  pupils  the  ability  to 
think  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

Nobody's  Children  (2  reels) — prob- 
lems of  adoption.  The  film  shows  the 
dangers  in  lax  adoption  procedures 
and  in  black  market  babies.  It  docu- 
ments the  more  advanced  methods. 


"PUPPY  TROUBLE" 

The  First  of  the  series,  TRAINING 
YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG.  Three 
16mm  Sound  Films  In  Color  or  Black- 
and-White. 


Demonstrating 
the  Puppy's 
First  Lesson  In 
House  Manners. 


Helen  Hayes  S  Lowell  Thomas,  Nar- 
rators. Blanche  Saunders:  Director. 
Louise  Branch:  Producer  i  Photogra- 
pher. 

UNITED  SPECIALISTS,  INC. 

America's  foremost  producers  of 

Dog  Films 

PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 


■BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20  have  announced  t!ie 
following   new   films; 

Make  Fruitful  the  Land  (2  reels, 
color) — a  short  history  of  the  method 
and  theory  of  agriculture  which  has 
developed  in  England  over  the  cen- 
turies. Animated  diagrams  show  the 
wastefulness  of  medieval  farming  and 
the  great  advantages  of  the  modern 
crop  rotation.  Britain  is  a  small 
country  with  a  large  population  and 
only  by  scientific  agriculture  can  she 
get  the  maximum  yield  from  her 
limited  acres. 

Your  Children  and  You  (3  reels) — 
the  care  of  young  children  from  the 
first  months  to  the  age  of  four  or  five. 
The  straightforward  commentary  of- 
fers advice  on  sound  training  on  the 
physical  side  and  on  the  psychological 
side  gives  hints  on  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  fears,  of  boredom,  and  of 


Your   Children   and   You. 

maladjustment.  The  approach  is  real- 
istic, for  the  film  shows  the  home  as  it 
really  is  and  portays  the  struggles  of 
average  imperfect  parents  and  average 
imperfect  children. 

Myra  Hess  (1  reel) — story  of  a  Brit- 
ish pianist,  famous  for  her  interpreta- 
tion of  Beethoven.  Since  Dame  Myra 
Hess  first  appeared  on  the  concert 
platform  in  London.  1907,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham,  she  has  become 
one  of  the  great  British  pianists.  She 
acquired  new  fame  as  the  originator 
of  the  popular  wartime  Lunch-Hour 
Concerts,  which  were  held  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  London.  Ameri- 
can audiences  have  recently  enjoyed 
her  first  post-war  concert  tour. 

Picture  Paper  (2  reels) — the  story 
of  the  production  of  one  of  England's 
great  picture  magazines.  A  reporter 
on  the  staff  meets  with  the  editor, 
pliotographers,  and  other  journalists 
to  discuss  the  material  for  the  next 
issue.  They  plan  new  angles  for  new 
features,  and  as  a  result  of  the  edi- 
torial conference,  the  reporter  goes  to 
cover  a  story  on  town  planning.  For 
a  few  days  he  lives  in  a  certain  town, 
talking  to  the  people,  finding  out  what 
their  plans  arc.  He  and  his  photogra- 
pher collect  facts  and  pictures  and 
build  up  a  new  feature  story. 


October,  1947 
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FILMS 

W.   .1.    Ahrrii,    Kilm    Bookings 

126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
71 «   Federal   St.,   Troy,   N.   Y. 

ANMOointlon   FilniH 

.'i47   Madison  Ave.,  New  York   17 
19   S.   LaSalle   St.,   Chicago   3,   111. 
351    Turk    St.,    San    Francisco    2,    Cal. 
1700    Patterson    Ave.,   Dallas   1.   Tex. 

Awnril    KilniK 

II.'.    W.    44th    St.,    New    York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  462) 

llrnnilon    F^IIiiin,    Ino. 

1600    Broadway,   New  York    \'.i 
(See  advertisement  on  page  416) 

Brny   Stndios.   Inc. 

7  2'J  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York    19 

CnHtle    Fllmx.    Di%'.    of    United    AVorld 
FllniN,    Inc. 

,10    Rockefeller   Plaza,   New   York    20 

Cntholif   MovieK 

220  W.  4  2nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Chlnn   Film  Enterprises  of 
America,   Inc. 

,35  Park   Ave.,   New   York   16 

(See  advertisement  on  page  457) 


Cliureli    Film    Service 

2595   Manderson   St.,   Omaha  11,   Neb. 

Geo.    "W.    Colburn    I^nborntory,   Inc. 

164   Wacker  Urive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
(  See  advertisement  on   pa'te  462  I 

CollinN   Motion   Picture   Service 

5021,4  &506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
4  Race  St.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Coronet   TnHtructlonal   FllniH 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  454) 

C'oMniopolitan   Films 

3248    Gratiot   Ave.,    Detroit    7,    Mich. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  458) 

DenniN    Film    Biirenii 

Wabash,    Indiana 

I  See  advertisement  on  page  462) 

Kastin    Pictures    Co. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  460) 

I^lastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica   Films,  Inc. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  451) 


Films,   Inc. 

330   W.   42nd   St.,   New   York   18,   N.   Y. 
64    East   I^ke   St.,   Chicago,    111. 
611   N.   Tillamook  St.,   Portland,  Oreg. 
109   N.   Akard   St.,   Dallas    1,   Tex. 
101    Marietta   St.,   Atlanta   3,   Ga. 
1709   W.   8th   St.,  Los  Angeles   14,  Cal. 
68  Post  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Films  of  the   Nations,   Inc. 

55  W.    45th   St.,   New   York    19 
(See  advertisement  on  page  468) 

Fryan    Film    Service 

Film  lUiilding,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

(iaIlaKhcr   Film   Service 

123   S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
639   N.   7th   St.,   Milwaukee   3,   Wis. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  462) 
General    Films,   Ltd. 

15.T4   13th   Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
General    Pictures    Productions 

621   Sixth  Ave.,  Des  Moines  9,   la. 
Hoefler  Productions,  Paul 

612V4     Ridgeley     Drive,     Los     Angeles 
36,    Calif. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  420) 
HoflfberB    Productions,    Inc. 

620   Ninth   Ave.,  New   York,  N.  Y. 
Ideal    Pictures    Corporation 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago  5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  470) 
International    Film   Bureau 

84    East   Randolph   St.,   Chicago   1,   111. 
(See  advertisement  tm  page  41ft) 


FREE   OFFER  .  .  . 

The  new  23rd  edition 


Tells  where  to  get  over 
6,500  films 


■  !FILMS 


'MOOO  and  ONE'' 

(1948) 

Over  6,500  films  and  their  sources  are  listed  in  this 
"Blue  Book  of  Non-theatrical  Films" 

An  in(dispensable  aid  to  Directors  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  School  Administrators, 
Supervisors,  Teachers,  Program  Chairmen,  Church  Leaders.  Directors  of  Industrial 
Training,  and  all  who  use  films. 

Pre-Publication  Offer 

All  NEW  subscribers  to  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  and  all  current  subscribers  will  be  sent  a 
FREE  copy  IF  they  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  BEFORE  publication  date  which  will 
be  about  October   15.    You  must  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


I 


EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 

64  East  Lake  Street  VOID   AFTER      PUBLICATION      DATE 

Chicago    I,   Illinois 

n      Send   me  one  free  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE".  I  am  a  paid  subscriber 
in  good   standing. 

D      Send   me  one  free  copy  of  "1000  and   ONE"  and   enter  or  renew  my 
subscription  for 

D      One  Year  $3.00   (Canada  $3.50,  Foreign  $4.00) 

n     Two  Years  $5.00  (Canada  $6.00,  Foreign  $7.0) 

n     Check    Enclosed  D     Send    Bill 

Name   Address 

City Zone    State    


AFTER  PUBLICATION,  the  price  of  "1000  and 
ONE"  will  be  $1.00.  We've  sold  thousands 
upon  thousands  for  one  dollar — why  not  get 
YOUR  copy  with  our  compliments?  You'll 
have  to  hurry.     Press  time  is  near. 
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International  Film   Foundation,  Inc. 

160n   Broadway,   New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  455) 
Karel    Sound   Film    Library 

410    Third    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  455) 
Kno^Tledsre   Builders 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  4691 
Kunx  i>Iotion  Pieture  Service 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

432  N.   Calvert   St.,   Baltimore   2,   Md. 

1905   Sanderson   Ave.,   Scranton,   Pa. 
Lewis  Film  Service 

1145   N.   Market   St.,   Wichita   5,   Kan. 
(See  advertisement  on  pa.?e  461) 
lUofiruiPs  Inc. 

68   W.    48th   St.,   New   York    ID.   N.   Y. 
O'Conion    Films 

822  Penfleld  Bldg-.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Oflicial  Films,  Inc. 

25  W.   45th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
Pictorial    Films,   Inc. 

625   Madison  Ave.,  New   York   22 
(See  advertisement  on  page  453) 
Post    Pictures    Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New   York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  469) 
The  Princeton  Film  Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,   Princeton,  N.   J. 
Religious   Film    Service 

5121    W.    Devon   Ave.,   Chicago   30,   111. 

Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  460) 

Snift    &   Comiinny 

Public   Relations,   Chicago   9.    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  456) 
Teachini:;  Films,  Inc. 

2   West   20th  St.,  New  York 

TTnlted   Specialists,  Inc. 

Pawling,   N.   Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  470) 
United    World    Films,    Inc. 

445   Park   Ave.,   New   York   22 
(See  advertisement  on  page  455) 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

2718   Beaver  Ave.,   Des   Moines,   la. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Younic   America   Films,  Inc. 

18  E.   41.st,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 

Art  Keliier  VisunI  Fdncntion  Service 

157  Washington,   Newark   2,  N.  J. 


MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The   Anipro    Corporation 

2839   N.    Western   Ave.,   Chicago    18 
(See  adveritsement  on  page  415) 

Bell   &  Howell   Co. 

1815    I^rchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 
(See   advertisement  on    inside    back    cover) 
Calhoun   Company 

101  Marietta  St.,  NW.,  Atlanta,  3,  Ga. 
1110%    Taylor   St.,   Columbia,   S.   C. 

Collins   Motion   Picture   Service 

5021/4  &506  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
4   Race  St.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Comprehensive    Service    Company 

245  W.   55th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

DeVry   Corporation 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,   III. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  418) 

Eastman   Kodak   Stores,  Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Gallaeher   Film    Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bav,  Wis. 
639  N.   7th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  462) 


General   Films,  Ltd. 

1534    13th  Ave.,   Regina,  Sask. 
156   King  St.,   W.   Toronto,   Ont. 
General   Pictures  Productions 

621   Sixth  Ave.,   Des  Moines   9,  la. 
Hirseh   &  Knye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Holmes    Projector    Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago  14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  456) 
Kunz   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine    St.,    Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
1905   Sanderson   Ave.,   Scranton,   Pa, 
Moiuruli*s  Inc. 

68  W.   48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
National  Carbon   Company 

30   E.   42nd   St.,   New  York   17,   N.  Y. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  421) 
Radio   Corporation   of  America 

Educational   Dept.,   Camden,    N.    J. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  422) 
Rnlke    Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan    Visual    Aids    Service 

409   Harrison   St.,   Davenport,   la. 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema   Supply  Corp. 

449  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   18,  N.  Y. 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  460) 
Sivank's   Motion  Pictures 

620  N.  Skinner  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  460) 
Victor  Aniniato^raph    Corp. 
Davenport,    Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  front  cover) 
Visual    Kducation    Incorporated 
12th  at  Lamar,  Austin,   Tex. 
2010  N.   Field  St.,   Dallas   1,   Tex. 
1012  Jennings  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  2,  Tex. 
3905   S.   Main,   Houston   4,   Tex. 
Williams,   Brown   and    Fnrie,   Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Art   Zeiller  Audio-Visual   Aids 

157  Washington,  Newark   2,  N.  J. 


RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

Georse   K.    Culbertson    Co. 

5133    Juanita   Ave.,    Minneapolis    10, 
Minn. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  420) 
Soundscriber    Corporation 

New    Haven    4,    Conn. 

(See  advertisment  on  page  452) 


SCREENS 

Frjan   Film    Service 

Film   Building,  Cleveland,   Ohio 
General    Pictures    Productions 

621   Sixth  Ave.,   Des  Moines  9,   la. 
Hirseh   *   Knye 

239   Sixth   Ave.,   San   Francisco   8,  Cal. 
M<tffnll*s   Inc. 

68   W.   48th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Radiant  Manufncturins-  Corp. 

1215    S.    Talman   Ave.,    Chicago   8 
(See  advertisement  on  page  461) 
Society  for  A  Isual    Education,   Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago   11,   111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Southern  VIsunI  Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  460) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Baric,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 

Church    Screen   Productions 

5622  Enright  Ave.,   St.   Louis  12,   Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  467) 
Jam    Handy    OrKanization 

2821     East     Grand     Blvd.,     Detroit     11, 
Mich. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  413) 
Pilarrim    Press 

14    Beacon    St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  468) 


Society   for  Visual   Education,   Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago   11,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Stanley   Bowmnr  Co. 

2067    Broadway,    New    York    23. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  469) 
Stillfilm.    Inc. 

8443  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood  46,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  454) 
Visual    Research     Company 

30   N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2,    111. 
Visual    .Sciences 

Suffern,   New   York 

(See  adverti.sement  on  page  454) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918   Chestnut   St.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2  x  2) 

Church-Craft    Pictures 

St.   Louis   3,   Mo. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  467) 
Hirseh    &  Knye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klein  &  Goodman 

18   S.    10th  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Society  for  VisunI  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,    111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
A'isuai    Research     Company 

30   N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2,    111. 
West-\'ieiv 

1523  Montana  Ave.,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  459) 


SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Keystone   View    Co. 

Meadville,   Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  418) 
Radio-Mat    Slide   Co.,    Inc. 
222    Oakridge    Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  461) 
Ryan  VIsunI  Aids  Service 

409   Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  la. 


SLIDE.  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American    Optical    Co. 

Buffalo    15,    N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  449) 
Bausch   &   Lomb   Optical   Co. 
Rochester  2.  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  417) 
Reseler   Company,    Charles 

245  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  T. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  414) 
Burke  &  James 

321  S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  466) 
Comprehensive    Service    Co. 

245  W.   55th   St.,   New  York    19,  N.  Y. 
DeVry   Corporation 

1111   Armitage   Ave.,   Chicago   14,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  418) 
General   Films.   Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,   Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
GoldE   ManufncturinK   Co. 

1220   W.   Madison   St.,  Chicago   7 
(See  advertisement  on  page  467) 
Hirseh  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  419) 
Society   for  A  isual   Education,   Inc. 
100    E.   Ohio   St.,    Chicago    11,    111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
Ralke   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409   Harrison  St.,   Davenport,   Iowa 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  460) 
Visual    Research    Company 

30   N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2,    111. 
AVilllams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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^^^   V  1  Cl  0  ^„„  ijciURt  PROJECTOR 
I6mm  SOUND  MOTIOUV^^^^ 


y/ 


SINGLE  UNIT  CASE 
COMPACT-ONLY  33  LBS. 
SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 
PRICE  $37500      J 


For  the  first  time  a  quality 
16mm  Sound  Motion  Picture 
Projector  specifically  designed 
'  classrooms 


Your  Overwhelming  Enthusiasm  for  the  new  Victor  "Lite- Weight" 

since  its  recent  announcement  is  sincere  assurance  to  us  that 

16mm  Sound  Projector  users  need  this  added  versatility 

and  portability. 

Because  Victor  has  pioneered  so  many  epochal  advancements  to 

create  ever  wider  use  in  the  1 6mm  field,  we  are  particularly  grateful 

and  appreciative  for  your  enthusiastic  response  to  this  new 

product — an  advancement  that  we  hope  will  bring  the  benefits 

of  16mm  teaching,  training  and  entertaining  to  new  millions.  Ask  for 

a  demonstration  from  your  local  Victor  outlet — or  write  for  the 

new    Lite- Weight    booklet  and  film  sources. 


/tm' 0^^aa>a^  ^u&^e/^  * 


A    DIVISION    OF    CURTISS-WRIGHT    CORPORATION 

Depf.  03,   Home  Office  and  Factory:  Darenport,  Iowa 

Ketr  fork  •  Chicago  •  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

MAKERS     OF     MOVIE     EQUIPMENT     SINCE     1910 


and  the  VICTOR  "Triumph  60" 
for  auditorium  use  and  larger  audi- 
ences indoors  and  outdoors. 
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The    EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN    Is   published   monthly   eicept  July   and    August   by    Educational    Screen,    Inc.,    M    East    Lake    Street,    Chicago    I.    Illinois, 
in    the    U.S.A.     Entered    »i   second-class   matter    October    II,    IM7   at    the    Post   Office   at    Pontlac,    Illinois   under   the    act   of    March    3,    187?. 
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Films  of  the  World  Festival 
Opening  Is  a  Success 

WITH  the  l)lne  and  white  flag  of  the  Festival  wav- 
ing over  the  Surf  Theater  in  Chicago,  the  Fihns 
of  the  World  Festival  opened  Saturday.  October  11, 
inaugurating  the  first  such  Festival  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States.  .V  total  of  si.x  factual  films  on  the  topic 
of  "International  Interdependence"  were  shown.  The 
Festival  will  continue  each  Saturday  through  and  in- 
cluding November  29  with  .sho(vings  at  2  p.  m.  and 
4  p.  m. 

Physical  Science  Films,  November  8 

The  Physical  Sciences  films  are  scheduled  for  the 
program  of  November  8.  1  he  British  Information  Serv- 
ices production  in  color  Let's  See  will  be  followed  by 
.  the  McGraw  Hill  film,  According  to  Plan.  Encyclopae- 
■  dia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Atomic  Energy;  "i'o mg 
America's  Vl'liat  Makes  Rain  and  F/ok-  of  Electricity; 
Films  Inc-Phototronics  Inc.,  Light  &  Pmcer;  Latit-'d^ 
and  Longitude  in  color.  United  World  Films,  Inc.: 
and  the  concluding  film,  the  French  production  by  Les 
Films  du  Compas  and  Roger  Leenhardt,  The  Biography 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Camera  will  also  be  shown  at  the 
program. 

Public  Relations  Films,  November  15 

Films  .sponsored  by  and  produced  for  coiimercial 
and  industrial  organizations  aj  public  rfl:it;ons  ill  ns 
which  make  a  contribution  to  pull  c  welfare  and  in- 
formation will  be  .shown  on  November  Ij.  Tv.^  pro- 
gram will  present :  Men  of  Gloucester.  Ford  Motor 
Company ;  Clean  Waters,  General  Electric ;  Lcv^r  Age, 
Shell  Oil  Company;  Story  of  Menstruation.  Interna- 
twnal  Cellucotton  Products  ;  Trees  and  Homes.  Weyer- 
haeuser Sales  Company;  and  Children  in  Trouble.  New 
York  State  Youth  Commission. 


Educational  Screen 


Louis    Friedman,    International   Film    Bureau   and    Edward 
T.  Myers,  Educational  Screen  film  Festival  notables. 

Arts  and  Crafts,  November  22 
The  November  22  program  will  feature  films  in  Arts. 
Crafts  and  Music.    A  special  program  will  be  given  on 
November  29  which  will  present  several  unusually  in- 
tere.sting  films  from  other  countries. 

Peoples  and  Lands  of  the  World 
Peoples  and  Lands  of  the  World  were  seen  in  th:? 
program  of  films  on  October  25.  Chosen  for  the  p.'blic 
showing  by  the  impartial  screening  committee  we.e: 
English  Criminal  Justice.  Briti.sh  Information  Service;: 
Bread  and  Wine,  International  Film  Foundation ;  Peo- 
ples of  Canada,  National  Film  Hoard  of  Canada; 
Brotherhood  of  Man.  Brandon  Films  Inc. ;  House  in 
the  Desert.  United  Palestine  .\ppeal ;  and  Children  o] 
Russia.  International  Film  Foundation.  The  Novem- 
ber 1  program  included  amateur  and  school-made  films 
selected  from  those  submitted. 

Kali)h  Creer.  ])resident  of  the  Chicago  Film  Council, 
re])orts  that  the  Festival  will  be  an  annual  afifair.    Plans 

(  Concluded  im  pa<ic  504) 


Opening  program  of  the  "Films  of  the  World  Festival"  met  with  the  approval  of  the  crowds  in  the  lobby  of  the  Surf  Theater. 

First  program  covered  international    relations    films. 
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#  Classes  in  dramatics,  civics,  current  affairs,  music 
appreciation,  foreign  languages  and  speech  all 
benefit  tremendously  through  the  assistance  of  the 
RECORDIO  Educator  with  its  versatile  ability  to 
record  and  reproduce  sounds  with  absolute  fidelity. 
Such  recordings  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
for  future  classes  with  minimum  effort  and  prepara- 
tion. Use  the  accompanying  coupon,  now,  to  inves- 
tigate this  effective,  low  cost  aid  to  better  teaching. 


The   RECORDIO   Educator 
aids  in  the  elimination  of... 

•  Stuttering 

•  Stage  Fright 

•  Monotonous  Speech 

•  Poor  Pronunciation 

•  Faulty  Articulation 

•  Foreign  Accent 


RECORDING    INSTRUMENTS   FOR  HOME, 
COMMERCIAL  AND   PROFESSIONAL  USE 

WILCOX-GAY  CORPORATION,  CHARLOTTE,  MICHIGAN 

in-M 


WILCOX-GAY  CORPORATION 
Charlotte,  Michigan,  Dept.  ES 

YES  ...  I  would  like  further  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
RECORDIO  Educator  distributor.     No  obligation,  of  course. 


Na, 


..Tlllt. 


Addrtst.. 


Clly.. 


..Zone Stale.. 
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Educational  Screen 


Quicker  results 

in  speech  correction 
witii  SoundlScril»er 

Imperfections  of  speech  are  quickh'  and  clearly 
understood  by  pujjils  when  they  are  able  to  hear 
their  own  voices  played  back  by  SoundScriber 
electronic  disc  recording  equipment. 

Each  thin,  unbreakable  plastic  SoundScriber 
disc  becomes  an  actual  live-voice  case  history.  By 
later  replaying  of  earlier  recordings,  the  pupil  is 
emj)hatically  shown  his  improvement,  a  j)ro- 
nounced  psychological  aid  to  greater  effort. 

SoundScriber  discs  are  impervious  to  rough  han- 
dling, even  by  pre-school  patients.  SoundScriber 
machines,  too,  are  designed  for  hard  usage. 

C'omplete  information  on  the  revolutionary 
SoundScriber  system  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  the  new  booklet,  "Basic  as  the  Blackboai-d." 


•  Language  Instruction 

•  Speech  Correction 

•  Public  Speaking 

•  Dramatics 

•  Commercial    Instruction 

•  Administrative  Dictation 


^und>Criber 


"does  for  the  ear  precisely  what 
blackboard  and  chalk  do  for  the  eye." 


The  SOUNDSCRIBER  CORPORATION,  Dept.   ES-II                                      ! 

New  Haven  4,  Connecticut                                                                                  i 

I'lease  send  me  the  new  booklet.  "Basic  as  the   Hlaikboard."        j 

MAIHr                                                                                 nPPARTMFNT                                                                          1 

b_ 

srHnor                                                                     ADDRKSS                                                                              ■ 

New  Film  Councils  in  Cleveland, 
Denver,  and  Minneapolis 

FILM  Councils  have  been  established  in  three  addi- 
tional cities  :  Cleveland.  Ohio  ;  lOenver,  Colorado  ; 
and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

In  the  Treasury  Room  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
Vnary.  the  Cleveland  Film  Council  was  officially  organ- 
ized last  month,  the  constitution  being  adopted.  Officers 
are  Charles  Burris.  Manager  of  the  Cleveland  Telenews 
Theater,  president;  Virginia  M.  Beard,  Curator  of 
Films.  Cleveland  Public  Library,  vice  president ;  Samuel 
l^avies,  Emerson  Junior  Iligh  School,  Lakewood. 
Ohio,  secretary ;  and  Earl  Carpenter.  Escar  Motion 
Pictures  Inc.,  treasurer. 

Denver  and  Minneapolis 
In  Denver,  Dr.  Harry  M.  KauITman.  Director  of 
Audio- Visual  Service.  University  of  Denver,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  newly  formed  council.  E.  Dud- 
ley Parsons,  Jr..  Director  of  Visual  .\ids,  Minneapolis 
Schools,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  new  Min- 
neapolis council.  Arnold  Luce,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Minnesota,  is  vice-chairman  while 
Tom  Hope,  Director  of  Visual  Education,  General 
Mills,  is  treasurer. 

November  Is  Film  Council  Month 

During  the  month  of  November,  coninnuiity  councils 
are  being  urged  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  tilin 
council  idea.  Leading  audio-visual  publications  such 
as  Educational  Screen  are  lending  special  support  to 
the  council  idea  in  the  endeavor  to  stinnilate  the  forma- 
tion of  350  councils  as  .soon  as  possible. 

William  H.  Wells,  Chief.  Film  and  Television  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Films  and  Visual  Information.  United 
Nations  has  this  to  say  about  film  councils : 

"...  We  would  like  to  see  the  local  film  councils 
numbered  not  in  dozens  or  even  hundreds  but  in  thou- 
sands ;  second,  we  hope  that  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
the  film  council  plan  will  be,  not  the  screening  only, 
but  on-the-spot  discussion  of  the  topics  with  which  films 
deal.  Information  films  are  tools  meant  to  be  used,  and 
w^e  believe  that  the  film  councils  can  use  them  well." 
Conferences  of  National  Community  Committees 

.A  series  of  regional  conferences  has  been  planned 
to  stinuilate  interest  and  inaugurate  a  campaign  for  350 
councils.  On  Scptemlier  24,  the  Mid-West  group  met 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Stephen  Corey,  chairman  pro  tern  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  explained  that  the  FCA  wants 
peojjle  to  have  the  oi^iwrtunity  of  seeing  the  films  which 
are  available.  Don  White  spoke  for  the  commercial 
constituents:  Mrs.  Patricia  Blair,  for  the  educational 
constituents ;  Bruce  E.  Mahan.  for  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees :  and  Scott  Fletcher,  for  the  Finance  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  States,  held  in  New 
York,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bingham,  President  of  the  Educational 
Film  Library  Association  and  member  of  the  FCA 
Senate  served  as  chairman.  Tom  Brandon  spoke  for 
the  commercial  constituents ;  Miss  Emily  Jones,  for  the 
educational  constituents;  Mrs.  .Anna  RosenI)erg,  for 
the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  Scott  Fletcher,  for  the  Fi- 
nance committee. 
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W^^tC   INSTRUMENT 

FOR  VISUAL  TEACHING 

Authorities  on  visual  education  reronimend  this  combina- 
tion opaque  and  lantern  slide  projector  as  the  fundamental 
audio-visual  instrument. 

•  Material  is  readily  available  from  magazines,  newspapers. 

books,  actual  specimens  etc. 

—at  low  cost  or  NO  COST 

— without  special  preparation 

— without  ordering  from  outside  sources 

•  Adaptable  to  large  or  small  groups 

•  Ideal  for  student  participation  anfl  work  projects 

•  Convertible   to   slidcfilm    and    microslides.    with   excellent 

results 

•  Permits  a  personal  touch  in  teaching. 

The  Spencer  VA  Delineascope  has  held  first  place  among 

opaque  projectors  for  manv  vears. 

F»>r  complete  information  write  Dept.   Y12. 

f 

American  ^  Optical 


COMPANY 


Scientific  Instrument  Division 

Buffalo  15,  New  York 


Manii^aeiii^'mi  (^  the  SP^HZWSi  jjeienti/u^  Jmt^fHmten/d 
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Educational  Screen 
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UW  TO  GET 


|eamworr 


Ieamwork  is  the  goal  of 
every  individual  and  every 
society.  And  "Teamwork" 
is  the  new  and  unique  film 
which  shows  how  to  reach 
this  goal.  Real  live  situa- 
tions illustrate  the  six  levels  of  achieving  cooperation.  The 
film  was  photographed  in  a  representative  high  school. 
Actual  students  play  all  characters.  The  picture  is  black 
and  white,  20  minutes,  with  dialogue. 

"Teamwork"  is  a  tested  picture.  It  is  based  on  a  sound- 
slide  film  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  N.  Y.  Branch 
of  the  D.  V.  I.  of  the  N.  E.  A.  under  a  grant-in-aid  from 
the  Committee  on  Scientific  Aids  to  Learning  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  Dr.  F.  Dean  McClusky  was 
educational  advisor. 

IVrite  today  for  a  preview  of  "  Teamwork" 

HAVE    YOU    SEEN    THESE    OTHER 
VALUABLE    GUIDANCE    PICTURES? 

DINNER  PARTY...  Personal  yet  practical  approacit  to  table  etiquette  in- 
struction. Motivates  selfanalysis  of  correct  table  manners.  23  minutes, 
study  guide. 

JUNIOR  PROM  . .  .  Portrays  correct  party  behavior,  dress,  conversation 
and  introductions.  20  minutes,  study  guide. 

LET'S  GIVE  A  TEA  .  .  .  Accepted  procedures  of  dress,  invitations,  guest 
lists,  serving,  entertaining,  etc.  22  minutes,  study  guide. 

ARRANGING  THE  BUFFET  %^f  Hi  ...  Step  by  step  instruction  in  problems 
of  giving  a  buffet  supper.  5  minutes,  study  guide. 

ARRANGING  THE  TEA  TABLE  .  .  .  Comprehensive  approach  to  proper  tea- 
time  conduct  and  table  arrangement.  5  minutes,  study  guide. 


321    SOUTH   BEVERLY   DRIVE 
BEVERLY   HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


DAVI  Executive  Committee 
Plans  Three-point  Program 

AAIEJiTIXG  of  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  DAVI  was  recently  held  in  Kansas 
City  for  the  general  purpose  of  reviewing  recent 
departmental  developments  and  affairs  and  taking 
action  on  plans  for  future  activities.  Some  of  the 
major  suljjects  considered  were : 

1.  Plans  and  procedures  for  the  affiliation  of  divi- 
sional organizations.  Sufficient  exploration  has  been 
accomplished  on  this  subject  to  warrant  definite  action 
and  the  fornnilation  of  detailed  plans  and  procedures. 

2.  Plans  and  procedures  for  implementing  the  Three- 
Point  Program.  Methods  will  he  evaluated  and  deci- 
sions will  be  made  in  regard  to  detailed  procedures  for 
following  through  on  the  plans.  The  "three-point" 
program  involves  study,  research,  and  experimenta- 
tions to  determine  what  constitutes  adequacy  of  ( 1 ) 
audio-visual  programs  in  schools  of  various  sizes  and 
types;  (2)  architectural  facilities  for  audio-visual  pro- 
grams :  (  3  )  audio-visual  materials. 

3.  -Atlantic  City  Conference.  It  is  expected  that  this 
Conference,  to  be  held  next  February,  will  be  planned 
in  considerable  detail  at  this  meeting. 

-I.   Provision  of  more  services  to  members. 

5.  Extension  of  liason  between  DAVI  and  other 
XEA  departments. 

6.  Disposition  of  former  Conference  reports,  includ- 
ing the  advisability  of  publishing  them  as  the  partial 
contents  of  a  yearbook. 

7.  Policies  in  regard  to  pu])lication  channels. 

8.  Constitutional  matters  awaiting  decisions  by  the 
National    Executive   Committee. 

9.  Plans  and  procedures  for  audio-visual  projects 
recently  proposed  by  four  NEA  Departments  for  joint 
DAVI  action :  a.  Conducting  research  on  methods  and 
techniques  in  the  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials 
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of  grouj)  dynamics,  b.  Evaluation  of  audio-visual  ma- 
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rials on  the  subject  of  safety  education,  and  publication 
of  the  results,  d.  Publication  of  an  annotated  bibli- 
ography of  literature,  e.  Joint  meetings  of  DAVI  and 
the  .\merican  Association  of  School  Administrators  at 
.\tlantic  City. 
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As  Viewed  From  Here 


It  Is  Your  Move 

WE  join  this  month  with  other  magazines  in  the 
aud'o-visual  field  in  paying  special  tribute  to 
the  Film  Council  of  America.  But  this  is  neither  our 
first  nor  our  last  recognition  of  this  "most  im- 
portant, most  significant  development  in  the  audio- 
visual field."  Such  a  development,  which  sets  as 
its  ultimate  goal  the  community-wide  use  of  audio- 
visual materials,  cannot  be  treated  adequately  in 
a  single  special  issue.  That  goal  is  so  worthwhile 
that  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  will  continue  month 
by  month  toward  its  achievement. 

On  It's  Way 

As  viewed  from  here,  the  Film  Council  of 
America  is  in  the  clear  and  well  on  its  way.  It 
is  no  longer  the  mere  vision  and  dream  of  the 
few  leaders  in  the  audio-visual  field  who  developed 
its  outline  less  than  two  years  ago.  It  is  no 
longer  a  mere  plan  on  paper  lacking  the  actual 
structure  and  personnel  to  make  it  reality.  Today 
the  Film  Council  of  America  is  a  going  organi- 
zation, with  competent  direction,  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  audio-visual  industry,  and  with  well- 
defined  goals.  The  FCA  is  going  to  achieve  its 
goals  with   your  assistance  and   cooperation. 

THREE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  LOCAL  FILM  COUN- 
CILS BY  JUNE  1948— that  is  the  first  and  practi- 
cally the  sole  immediate  goal.  All  attention  is 
focused  upon  that  goal  until  it  is  achieved.  And 
here's  why  it  is  so  important:  The  great  power  of 
the  motion  picture,  the  fllmstrip,  and  other  audio- 
visual materials  is  realized  only  when  they  are 
used  intelligently  by  group  leaders  to  inform,  in- 
struct, and  develop  understandings.  In  every 
community  there  are  leaders  who  know  the  power 
of  these  media  and  use  it.  These  leaders  are  you 
who  read  this  magazine.  There  are  other  group 
leaders  in  your  community  and  every  community 
who  either  do  not  know  of  the  potentialities  of 
audio-visual  media  or  who  have  not  yet  found  the 
way  to  use  them.  The  local  film  council  is  the 
means  for  bringing  you  and  these  others  together 
so  that  you  can  make  sure  of  the  widest  possible 
use   of  audio-visual   tools   in   your  community. 

Now,  if  you  really  are  one  who  believes  in  the 
educational  power  of  audio-visual  media,  It  is 
your  move.  Your  community  needs  a  local  film 
council.  You  are  the  one  to  take  the  initiative 
in  finding  the  others  in  your  community  who  share 
your  belief  and  in  organizing  a  local  film  council. 
If  you  want  help,  write  to  the  Film  Council  of 
America,    6    West    Ontario    Street,    Chicago     10. 


Further  detailed  written  information  will  be  sent 
you,  and  you  will  also  get  the  names  of  others 
in  your  part  of  the  country  who  can  assist  you. 

But  once  you  get  your  local  film  council  under- 
way, remember  this:  A  Film  Council  is  a  means 
to  an  end — it  is  a  means  of  bringing  together  those 
who  are  using  pictures  and  those  who  ought  to 
be  using  them.  It  is  a  device  for  finding  out 
what  obstacles  and  problems  are  preventing  maxi- 
mum use  of  pictures  in  the  community  and  for 
then  using  the  combined  experience  of  the  council 
members  in  solving  those   problems. 

Not  a  Luncheon  Club 

Remember,  too,  that  a  Film  Council  is  not  a 
luncheon  club,  or  a  preview  club,  or  a  film  forum 
even  though  it  may  meet  at  lunch  time,  preview 
films,  and  discuss  them.  If  it  carries  on  such  activ- 
ities, it  does  so  as  a  means  for  informing  its  mem- 
bers of  new  materials  and  ways  of  using  them 
most  effectively.  Film  Council  activities  are  not 
limited,  however.  If  distribution  of  films  is  a  bot- 
tleneck, it  can  bend  its  efforts  toward  solving  that 
problem  and  could  even  establish  a  community 
film  library.  If  lack  of  know-how  in  the  use  of 
visual  media  is  the  problem,  demonstrations  can 
be  planned,  special  group  meetings  organized,  or 
even  formal  training  courses  provided.  If  informa- 
tion is  needed  by  group  leaders,  the  Film  Council 
can  get  it  and  give  it. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  a  Film  Council  can  do 
for  its  community,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Film  Council  of  America  if  you  do  your 
part  in  your  community. 

Seventy  Per  Cent  Are  Adults 

WE  are  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  publish 
this  month  the  excellent  summary  report  on 
"Audio-Visual  Materials  in  Adult  Education"  by 
Thurman  White,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Film  Council  of  America.  This  is  especially  ap- 
propriate because  local  film  councils  will  find 
themselves  considerably  concerned  about  the  use 
of  audio-visual  materials  with  adult  groups. 

"Seventy  per  cent  of  the  world's  population 
are  adults,"  and  most  of  the  organized  groups 
(outside  the  schools)  at  the  community  level  that 
are  potential  users  of  audio-visual  tools  are  adult 
groups.  This  report  contains  valuable  information 
and  references  in  an  important  and  expanding  area 
of  education. 

—Paul  C.   Reed 
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THE  FILMSTRIP-Aii  Examination 
Procedure  in  English  Composition 


An  important  use  of  filnistrips  lies  in  the  teach- 
ing of  precise  and  accurate   technical  writing. 


THE  lilmstrip  is  not  yet  widely  used  in  Enj,dish 
courses,  particularly  on  the  college  level,  although 
some  progress  is  being  made  towards  adapting 
this  very  useful  medium  to  the  needs  and  capacities 
of  college  English  students.  One  area  in  which  such 
adaptation  is  already  quite  feasible,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  producing  specially  designed  materials,  is 
Technical  Writing.  This  paper  will  describe  the  use 
of  a  filmstrip  in  such  a  course  required  of  engineer- 
ing students  at  The  University  of  Texas. 

Examination  for  Technical  Writers 

The  grades  made  on  a  regularl\-  submitted  series  of 
themes  or  reports  will  necessarily  determine  a  large 
part  of  the  final  grade  in  any  composition  course ;  yet 
it  is  customary  and  profitable  to  give  some  sort  oi 
final  examination.  This  most  frequently  includes  a 
jiaper  written  in  class ;  often,  such  a  paper  is  in  itself 
the  entire  examination.  In  Technical  Writing,  the  as- 
signment of  subjects  without  supporting  data  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  since  much  of  the  training  in  the 
course  is  devoted  to  the  organization  and  presentation 
of  a  specific  set  of  facts.  Impromptu  papers  on  as- 
s^igned  subjects  are  likely  to  be  perfunctory  and  not 
too  complete  a  test  of  the  student's  actual  ability.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  prepare  an  entire  set  of  data  for 
use  on  a  single  occasion,  especially  when  the  student 
is  often  not  likely  to  see  his  paper  again,  would  seem 
to  be  an  utmatural  burden  on  the  instructor.  The 
filmstrip  may  be  used  to  help  solve  this  problem. 

Technical  Filmstrip  on  a  Simple  Process 

During  a  final  examination  in  May.  1947.  the  writer 
showed  to  a  section  of  twenty-four  students  a  filmstrip 
on  Mixing  and  Using  Casein  Glue — one  of  the  Jam 
Handy  series  on  Aviation  Training.  The  subject- 
matter  had  to  be  relatively  simple  and  general,  since 
the  class  was  made  up  of  young  engineers  (sophomore 
level,  with  a  few  advanced  students )  in  .several  differ- 
ent branches.  Conditions  for  showing  the  strip  were 
fairl}'  good :  the  room  was  shallow  and  wide,  but  was 
equipped  with  fans  and  Venetian  blinds.  In  such  sur- 
roundings, a  beaded  screen  provided  an  adequate  image 
with  visibility  .still  good  enough  for  note-taking.  The 
strip,  forty-six  frames  in  length,  took  approximatelx' 
fifty  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  a  three-hour  e.xamina- 
tion  period.  The  students  were  asked  to  make  notes 
as  the  stri]i  was  shown,  each  frame  remaining  on  the 
screen  a  sufficient  time  for  this  to  be  done.  Each 
student,  thus,  had  exactly  the  same  time  available  for 
taking  notes,  although  the  notes  varied  in  total  length 
between  two  and  a  quarter  closely  written  pages  .nnd 
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fifteen  pages  of  wide  scrawl.  The  average  length  of 
notes  was  six  and  a  half  pages.  (One  set  was  in  short- 
hand. )  Questions  to  the  class  revealed  that  no  student 
had  seen  the  filmstrip  previously  and  that  only  five 
had  had  exi)er!ence  in  the  use  of  casein  glue. 

After  a  brief  recess  for  rela.xation,  the  students  began 
composing  their  reports.  They  were  told  simply  to 
make  as  ade(|uate  a   report  on  the  process  illustrated 


Ordinarily,  one  part  of  water  to  one  part  of  powder, 
by  volume,  is  used.  However,  there  are  several 
kinds  of  casein  on  the  market.  Each  may  require 
a  slightly  different  proportion  of  water.  Whenever 
available,  follow  the  manufacturer's  specifications. 


Ill    iiaiiily    O|-jianizatlon 


The  subject  matter  had  to  be  simple  and  unfamiliar  in  order 

that  the  test  would  not  favor  a  few  students.     "Mixing  and 

Using  Casein  Glue"  quahfied. 
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as  tliey  thought  necessary,  using  whatever  pattern  of 
organization  seemed  desirable.  The  finished  report  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  transmittal  and  a 
paragraph  of  comment  on  the  procedure  used  for  the 
examination. 

The  time  spent  in  writing,  as  well  as  the  length  of 
the  completed  reports  themselves,  varied — but  not  so 
markedly  as  in  many  other  final  examinations.  One 
student  finished  in  slightly  over  an  hour  and  a  half; 
the  last  one  to  finish  wrote  forty  minutes  overtime; 
the  average  was  two  hours  almost  to  the  minute.  The 
variation  in  length  of  the  reports  was  not  so  marked 
as  that  in  the  notes;  the  shortest  report  was  three  full 
pages ;  the  longest,  nine  an  a  half.  The  average  length 
was  five  and  a  fourth  pages,  representing  a  reduction  of 
one  and  a  fourth  pages  from  the  average  length  of  the 
notes.  (Variations  in  handwriting  habits,  of  course 
make  these  figures  only  very  rough  approximations.) 

Value  of  Uniformity 

The  resulting  papers  were  of  better  quality  than  the 
typical  set  of  final  examinations ;  partly  because  the 
filmstrip  provided  some  measure  of  textual  assistance, 
partly  becau.se  the  material  was  being  taken  from  notes 
rather  than  being  set  down  directly.  The  papers  were 
considerably  easier  to  mark  and  evaluate,  by  rea.son 
of  l)oth  their  shortness  and  the  uniform  material  they 
contained.  Without  exception,  the  papers  reflected 
close  and  willing  application  to  the  problem  which  ^vas 
set :  doubtless  the  stimulus  of  a  new  method  ])ro- 
vided  some  of  the  moti\ati()n. 

Student  Opinion  of  the  Method 

Since  this  was  a  novelty  among  final  examinations, 
the  students  were  asked  for  a  short  paragraph  ex]3ress- 
ing  their  opinion  of  it.  Of  the  twenty-four  replies, 
all  but  two  were  favorable.  The  unfavorable  comments 
both  complained  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
do  justice  to  the  exercise.  Following  are  representa- 
tive comments  from  the  other  ])apers : 

Personally,  I  like  this  method  of  presenting  a  final 
exam  more  than  any  other  I  have  encountered  so  far. 
...  A  good  test  of  an  engineer's  ability  to  write 
about  general  type  of  work  with  which  he  will  be 
concerned.  .  .  .    Ideal  for  this  course.  ...    It  gives  a 


basis  for  comparison  of  two  people's  writings  on  the 
same  subject,  whereas  an  open  topic  list  does  not 
have  this  value  .  .  .  Xo  particular  engineer  should 
have  a  complaint  on  the  subject  of  the  filmstrip,  as 
long  as  some  simple  process  is  shown  .  .  .  Utilizes 
the  facilities  of  the  course.  .  .  .  The  theme  is  specific 
and  the  necessary  information  is  available.  ...  In  my 
case,  I  find  the  many  principles  studied  in  report 
writing  constantly  applying  to  work  of  this  type.  .  .  . 
This  examination,  altliough  entirely  new  to  me,  seems 
to  be  the  fairest  and  the  most  worth-while  exam  I 
have  taken  at  the  University  in  four  years. 

Several  of  the  favorable  comments  also  pointed  out 
that  the  writer  was  crowded  for  time. 

A  Good  Check 

This  procedure  offers,  besides  the  advantage  of  strict 
uniformity,  a  rather  good  check  on  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal activities  stressed  in  exposition :  note-taking,  or- 
ganization, and  the  actual  process  of  composition  itself. 
It  gives  the  student  the  satisfaction  of  learning  some- 
thing new  at  the  same  time  he  is  reorganizing  and 
re-creating  a  set  of  facts.  Three  hours,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  the  minimum  time  in  which  it  can  be 
profitably  used  for  an  examination.  Even  then,  there 
is  a  little  crowding.  A  shorter  strip,  of  course — thirty 
to  thirtv-hve  frames — might  ease  the  pressure  sufficient- 
ly. 

A  Test  of  the  Filmstrip 

It  may  be  said  parenthetically  that  the  examination 
was  a  test  of  the  filmstrip  as  well  as  of  the  students. 
The  papers  showed  quite  clearly  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  strip  could  be  easily  absorbed  and 
])ut  into  a  different  form.  Although  organization 
varied  considerably  frqm  paper  to  paper,  not  much 
of  the  essential  information  was  lost  in  transit. 

-Admittedly  somewhat  mechanical,  this  exercise  is 
at  the  same  time  not  too  easy  a  one  for  the  student 
to  work  out  effectively.  It  has  the  obvious  merit  of 
keeping  the  writing  within  bounds ;  the  merely  fluent 
v.riter  cannot  very  readily  attempt  to  filibuster.  It 
offers  possibilities  for  further  study,  not  only  in  exami- 
nation procedures  but  in  regular  classroom  work  as 
well.  The  filmstrip  is  already  a  highly  flexible  and 
useful  medium ;  this  additional  use  may  suggest  some 
of  its  yet  tmdevel(t]ied  ])otentialities. 


Students  were  allowed  to  make  notes  during  the  showing  of  t'le  film.    Then  they  were  given  approximately   two   hours  to 
write  their  examination  paper,  describing  the  process  which  they  had  seen.     The  course,  one  on  technical  writing,  was  re- 
quired  of   engineering    students. 


Jam    Handy    Organization 


Firrt,  adjutt  the  clamp  to  tH«  proper  «z«  tjr 
both  handles.  Then  turn  the  Inner  handle  l 
slightly  open  the  ban. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 
111  Adult  Education 

What  is  happening  in  the  field  of  adult  education  is  explained 
in  this  condensed  version  of  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Committee  to  Study  Atlult  Education.  April  8,  1947. 


THREE  things  are  happening  to  facihtate  the  new 
popularity  of  adult  education.  Adult  education 
leaders  are  C 1 )  moving  from  a  "teach-by-the- 
book"  technique  to  a  "teach-by-experience"  technique ; 
(2)  learning  how  to  manage  the  "stuflf  of  experience": 
and  (3)  finding  increasing  abundance  of  usable  ma- 
terials available  for  their  work.  Pjv  themselves,  these 
may  not  seem  too  important,  but  in  view  of  the  urgency 
oi  the  adult  education  movement,  they  have  consider- 
able significance. 

Search  for  a  New  Technique 

IMeml.)ers  of  adult  groups  simply  insist  on  under- 
standing what  they  are  learning.  Or  they  quit  coming. 
And  that's  disaster  for  the  voluntary  system.  Hence, 
the  search  for  a  new  technique  by  many  individual 
leaders.  Not  that  they  want  to  discard  words  but 
it  is  more  that  they  want  to  give  meaning  to  words. 
They  do  not  disvalne  words  ;  they  are  simpl\  up  against 
hard-headed  adults  who  ha\e  neither  time  nor  patience 
for  meaningless  jargon.  Leaders  must  look  for  ways 
and  means  of  giving  group  participants  the  ex]>eriences 
that  fill  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  They 
must  search  for  methods  and  materials  that  help  them 
avoid  verbalism.s — the  dreadful  educational  disease  of 
using  words  without  meaning. 

Training  Under  Pressure 

Probably  the  finest  example  of  this  shift  in  tech- 
nique IS  provided  by  the  educational  program  of  the 
armed  forces.  When  it  became  necessary  to  train 
several  million  adults  in  new  attitudes  and  strange 
skili.s — under  the  greatest  pressure  to  get  it  done 
quickly — the  command  staff  vitalized  the  lecture 
hall  curriculum.  Trainees  were  put  through  a  series 
of  concrete  experiences  that  were  either  real  or  cleverly 
simulated  reality.  The  finest  engineering  ingemiity 
vent  into  design  of  materials  that  contrived  to  add 
reali.sm  to  combat  training. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  of  any  single  type 
of  material  was  the  motion  picture.  Charles  Hoban. 
Jr.,  reports  on  the  value  of  this  device  in  his  Mofics 
That  Teach   (Dryden:   1946).    He  writes. 

"The  fact  that  motion  pictures  contribute  to  learn- 
ing facts,  principles,  and  skills,  and  that  students 
learn  and  remember  well  from  films  has  long  been 
<!emonstrated  in  educational  research.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  no  surprise  that  films  were  used  l)y  the  .\rmy. 
the  Navy,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  other 
war-training  agencies  for  training  purposes,  and  that. 


THURMAN  WHITE 

Executive  Director 

Film  Council  of  America 

ill  comparison  zvitli  other  teaching  materials  and  pro- 
rcdurcs.  they  resulted  in  better  learning  oj  facts,  prin- 
ciples, and  skills. 

"Exaggerated  claims  ha\e  been  made  to  the  amount 
of  time  saved  in  the  training  program  through  the  use 
of  films  .  .  .  II' hat  films  actually  did  was  to  improve 
ilie  quality  of  the  training  provided  in  the  allotted 
/•'.';/('."  Here  men  have  move<l  far  from  the  technique  of 
"teach-by-the-book". 

Perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that  since  the  war,  a  num- 
ber of  the  training  techniques  used  by  the  services 
.should  be  brought  into  the  general  adult  education  field. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  has  in- 
st'tuted  a  ]iacket  service.    It  makes  available  to  groups 


Formula  for 
A  Successful   Film   Forum* 

1.  Assemble  a  number  of  fopics  (many  more 
^han  you  can  possibly  use)  which  you  know  to  be 
of  interesf  +o  your  group  and  which  you  know 
present  issues  about  which  there  is  a  lively  dif- 
■ference  of  opinion; 

2.  Select  films  suitable  for  discussion  that  are 
relevant  to  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  the  above  topics; 

3.  Arrange  for  a  suitable  room  (with  an  informal 
atmosphere,  easy  control  of  lighting,  etc.)  in  which 
the  forums  may  take  place; 

4.  Work  out  an  exact  schedule  of  dates  for  the 
film  forums  and  book  the  films  desired  for  each 
of  the  forums  well  in   advance; 

5.  Secure  a  good  projector,  and  a  competent 
projectionist,  for  each  meeting; 

6.  Arrange  for  guest  experts,  panel  discussants, 
or  other  personnel  connected  with  each  topic  pres- 
entation; 

7.  Prepare,  or  arrange  to  acquire,  all  needed 
film  forum  materials;  film  discussion  guides,  follow- 
up  book  lists,  etc.; 

8.  Arrange  for  a  suitable  discussion  leader  to 
take  charge  of  each  forum; 

9.  Give  the  series  adequate   publicity; 

10.  Keep  your  fingers  crossed  until  it  is  over. 

*Glen  Burcii,  Film  Forum  Review,  Summer  Issue, 
1940. 
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Educational  Screen 


throughout  the  state  such  materials  as  16nini  sound 
lihns,  pamphlets,  clippings,  visual  aids  and  discussion 
guides.  These  materials  are  put  up  in  packets,  each 
containing  enough  material  for  a  single  forum  or 
study  group  discussion. 

There  are  signs  that  a  growing  number  of  libraries 
and  museums  are  becoming  interested  in  audio-visual 
instructional  materials  as  aids  to  adult  education  en- 
terprises. Many  of  them  are  sponsoring  pilot  programs 
in  their  communities.  A  very  impressive  list  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Adult  Education  Journal,  January  1946 
issue. 

American  Library  Association 

To  assist  libraries  with  the  problems  of  establishing 
and  developing  film  services,  the  American  Library 
Association  has  recently  established  a  film  advisory 
service.  Mrs.  Patricia  Blair,  former  Director  of  the 
Film  Bureau,  Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  for  three 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Educational  Film  Library  Association,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advisor  on  Film  Service  through  Libraries. 
Mrs.  Blair  will  set  up  a  clearing  house  of  information 
on  films. 

Film  Council 

Another  effort  to  which  many  adult  leaders  have 
attached  considerable  importance  is  the  nation-wide 
consumer  movement  sponsored  by  the  Film  Council 
of  America.  A  relatively  new  but  strong  organization, 
the  Film  Coimcil  of  America  represents  such  diverse 
organizations  as  the  Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Library  Association,  the  Edu- 
cational Film  Library  Association,  the  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Council,  the  National  Association  of 
Visual  Education  Dealers,  the  National  Education  .As- 
sociation's Department  of  Audio- Visual  Instruct  on, 
and  the  National  L^niversity  Extension  Association. 
Growing  out  of  the  wartime  National  Advisory  Film 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  W^ar  Information,  the 
Council  represents  a  trend  toward  the  establishment 
of  closer  relationships  among  film  producers,  distribu- 
tors and  users.  Under  the  stimulation  of  the  Council, 
local  film  councils  have  been  organized  in  several 
score  American  communities.  These  serve  as  centers 
of  information  on  instructional  materials,  work  toward 
the  solution  of  general  community  problems  which  han- 
dicap their  use,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  those 
■\'ho  know  little  or  nothing  about  new  materials  to 
meet  with  those  who  do.  The  organization  manual 
Speaking  of  films,  states  that  the  local  film  council 
"grows  out  of  inter-club  coo]3eration  and  functions 
essentially    as    an   adult    education    activity." 

The  Motion  Picture  as  an  Instrument 
A  great  deal  of  effort  is  going  into  the  examination 
of  the  motion  ]jicture  as  a  potential  instrument  of  great 
power  in  the  education  of  the  masses.  For  more  than 
a  year  ati  expanded  program  of  research  in  film  selec- 
tion, evaluation,  and  utilization  for  adult  groups  has 
been  under  way  at  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  re- 
sults of  this  research  are  being  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Film  Forum  Rcz'iew.  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation of  the  Institute.   Beginning  with  the  1947  Spring 


issue,  an  annotated  guide  to  discussable  films  will  be 
issued  in  sections.  The  first  section  lists  films  in  the 
field  of  international  relations  ;  later  sections  will  in- 
clude films  on  family-life  problems,  intergroup  prob- 
lems, and  other  areas  of  general  interest. 

Across  the  country,  experimental  programs  have 
also  been  held  in  which  the  film  has  played  a  promi- 
nent role.  In  each  of  them,  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  find  the  formula  for  successful  use.  One  of  the  early 
successes  was  scored  by  the  East  and  West  Associa- 
tion, together  with  the  Town  Hall  Workshops.  Kath- 
r\n  Linden,  Chairman  of  the  Film  Committee,  reports 
their  film  forinn  series  in  the  Rcviezc,  Fall,  1946  issue. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  variation  of  the  same  pattern 
was  followed  in  film  forums  held  by  the  Embarcadero 
.\rmy  and  Navy,  YMCA.  J.  R.  Bingham,  Director 
of  Association  Films,  wrote  in  the  Summer  1946  issue 
of  the  Rei'iezc  that  such  forums  had  been  conducted 
fmce  each  week  as  a  regular  program  feature  since 
1944. 

Adult  Leaders  Learn 

From  ex])eriences  of  this  kind,  adult  leaders  are 
learning  some  things  about  the  management  of  learn- 
ing materials.  Robertson  Sillars  made  some  pertinent 
comments  in  the  Adult  Education  Journal  for  October 
1946.  Under  the  title.  "Means  Are  Not  Ends,"  he 
v.rote.  "Instruments  do  things  and  that  fact  holds  an 
uncanny  fascination  for  the  specialist.  He  becomes  a 
technician  rather  than  an  educator.  Direction  and  pur- 
pose are  lost  in  virtuosity.  Communication  is  regularly 
and  almost  universally  discussed  as  a  thing  in  itself, 
without  reference  to  what  is  communicated.  To  pre- 
vent our  doing  something  of  this  sort,  it  is  necessary 
;il  the  outset  to  remind  ourselves  that  materials  are 
nothing  but  aids  in  the  teaching  and  learning  process." 

This  a])proach  is  quite  basic  for  adult  leaders  who 
ure  learning  how  to  manage  the  "stutT  of  experience." 
But  after  recognizing  that  the  materials  are  the  serv- 
ants and  not  the  masters,  there  still  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  use  them. 

William  S.  Vincent  prepared  a  discussion  leader's 
manual  entitled  "Foriun  .Series  on  Citizenship"  for 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  to  be  used  by  the 
tieneral  Federation  of  ^^'onlen's  Clubs.  In  it  he  said, 
"One  of  the  most  powerful  levelers  in  our  culture 
is  the  film.  Far  more  than  the  reading  of  books,  a 
viewing  of  films  can  give  the  viewers  a  co'.nmon  start- 
ing point,  a  common  mind.  .And  from  this  point, 
discussion  can  lead  in  any  direction  that  logic  may  indi- 
cate." 

Two  other  writers  discussed  the  same  point  in  the 
iilm  J'oruin  Reviei.^\  Summer  Issue,  1946.  Following 
a  film  forum  experiment  in  Ottawa,  J.  Roby  Kidd 
reported,  "The  leaders  stated  that  the  contribution 
of  the  films  was  in  highlighting  the  basic  facts  related 
to  the  topic  and  in  putting  the  audience  in  a  'mood 
for  discussion.'  One  leader  felt  that  the  film  was  more 
effective  than  the  discussion  in  motivating  the  audience 
to  take  some  action  following  the  forum." 

A  large  number  of  other  practical  suggestions  for 
good  use  ha\e  been  presented  by  recognized  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  educational  materials  through  a 
rAiI)licati(in  of  the   lulucational   Film   Library  Associa- 
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tioii.  entitled  "Making  Films  ^^'ork  For  Your  Commu- 
nity." In  it,  Edgar  Dale  tells  a  little  story  of  simple 
filni  use.  He  says  that  using  an  army  film  on  dental 
health  he  "merely  asked  the  members  of  the  group  the 
kinds  of  questions  which  they  would  like  to  see  ans- 
wered in  a  film.  The  ten  questions  raised  were  written 
on  the  blackboard.  The  film  was  then  shown  and  we 
noted  that  answers  to  eight  of  the  ten  questions  were 
secured.  There  followed  some  general  discussion  of  the 
key  points  made  in  the  film."  Dale's  point  is.  "The 
film  nnist  be  tied  up  with  the  needs  and  purposes  of 
the  members  of  the  audience.  It  needs  to  be  followed 
nji  where  practicable  with  the  reading  of  articles,  or 
pamjihlets,  or  books."' 

Adult  leaders  have  learned  how  to  use  the  variety 
of  materials.  They  have  also  become  aware  of  the 
increasing  abundance  of  usable  materials  available  for 
their  work.  The  volume  of  films.  filmstri])s,  and  slides 
has  reached  staggering  proportions.  In  the  current 
edition  of  "1000  and  One;  The  Blue  Book  of  Xon- 
Theatrical  Films",  published  by  the  Ediicatiomil  Screen. 
over  6.500  titles  of  16mm  films  are  listed.  Any  one  or 
all  of  them  can  be  shown  on  the  standard  16mm  sound 
projectors  now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Without 
attempting  to  list  or  comment  on  the  suitabilitv  of 
this  vast  resource,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  they 
include  twenty-eight  March  of  Time  subjects,  one- 
hundred-fifty  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Fih.ps, 
five-hundred  U.  S.  Xavy  films  released  through  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  liducation,  and  six-hundred  Hol- 
lywood educational  subjects  released  through  Teach- 
ing Films  Custodians. 


It  is,  of  course,  regrettably  true  that  very  few  sound 
movies  have  been  made  for  discussion  purposes.  For 
some,  this  is  a  damning  weakness,  but  Mary  U.  Roth- 
rock  included  a  horizon  painting  paragraph  in  the  in- 
troduction to  McDonald's  "lulucational  Motion  Pic- 
tures and  Libraries''  (American  Library  As,sociatif)n ; 
1*^*42),  which  says,  "Films  introduce  a  world  we  never 
saw,  a  life  we  never  lived,  and  people  we  never  knew; 
1"he\'  show  glimpses  of  beauty  to  be  treasured  and  of 
ugliness  which  men  must  strive  to  obliterate.  They 
can  speak  directly  to  many  who  are  accustomed  to 
obtaining  ideas  from  the  printed  page  .  .  .  They  fur- 
nish a  speedy  method  of  comnninication  to  large  groups 
;md  provide  them  with  a  common  experience  .  .  They 
can  clarify  job  techniques  for  the  worker,  picture 
the  living  past  for  the  historian,  and  extend  the  range 
of  the  eye  for  the  scientist.  They  have  in  them  the 
]jower  to  open  study  on  vital  problems,  to  plead  the 
case  for  neglected  humanity,  to  revitalize  democracy, 
and  to  develop  a  more  responsible  citizenship." 

.Seventy  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  are  adults. 
Much  of  their  learning  that  is  ten  or  more  years  old 
is  already  obsolete ;  most  of  what  they  learn  today 
will  be  obsolete  ten  years  from  now.  Popular  educa- 
tion throughout  life  to  help  adults  manage  all  their 
experience  is  definitely  in  the  scheme  of  things.  To  con- 
trive learning  situations  out  of  reality  or  simulated 
reality  is  the  task  of  adult  leaders.  For  them,  the 
materials  of  adult  education — "the  stuff  of  experience" 
— have  assumed  a  major  importance  and  their  wise  j-nd 
effective  management  will  do  much  to  facilitate  the 
resurgence   of   adult   interest   in    organized    education. 


Materials  are  merely  aids  in  the  teaching  process.  An  increasing  abundance  of  usable  materials  has  permitted  adult  leaders 
to  move  from  the  "teach-by-the-book"  technique  to  better  methods  of  transforming   the   direct   experience  of  a  few   to  the 

education   of   many. 


A  variety  of  projection  equipment  is  available  for  student 
training  in  use  and  maintenance.    Bruce  E.  Mahan  is  Direc- 
tor   of   the    Extension    Division,    and    Lee    W.    Cochran    is 
Executive   Assistant. 

FOR  more  than  a  ((uarter  of  a. century,  the  Bu- 
reau of  X'isual  Instruction  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  Extension  Division  has  made  a\ail- 
able  to  the  teachers  of  Iowa  some  of  their  most  efl'ective 
classroom  teaching  aids  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides, 
film  strips,  recordings,  exhibits,  and  motion  pictures.  A 
faining  program  has  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
lo  give  teachers  instruction  in  utilization  of  teaching 
aids  and  in  the  use  of  projection  equipment.  The 
I^iureau  has  also  produced  a  considerable  number  of 
films  for  scientific  and  teaching  purposes. 

Staff   members   of   the   Bureau   of    Visual    Instruction   test 

camera   and   sound   recording   equipment   before   beginning 

a  production. 


loiva  State 

Audio-Visual 

Laboratory 


Circulation  of  audio-visual  mate- 
rials, teacher  training,  and  produc- 
tion are  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Visual  Instruction. 


The  Bureau  has  three  main  functions.  It  selects, 
maintains,  and  circulates  audio-visual  teaching  aid>. 
It  trains  teachers  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  It 
])roduces  au(lio-\isual  aids  that  are  otherwise  unob- 
tainable. 

Distribution 

The  largest  single  activity  of  the  Itureau  of  \'isual 
instruction  is  the  maintenance  of  the  visual  aids  lend- 
ing librarv,  through  which  films  are  distributed  to 
schools,  churches,  clubs,  and  other  organizations.  A 
Catalog  oj  J'isiial  Aids  jor  Classroom  I'se.  listing  and 
describing  all  audio-visual  materials  available  from  the 
Bureau,  is  published  annually,  and  copies  are  obtain- 
able, without  charge,  on  application  to  the  Bureau.  The 
Bureau  furnishes  films  and  equipment  for  all  educa- 
tional purposes  on  the  University  of  Iowa  camjius. 
nearly  3.0bo  reels  of  film  being  shown  during  the 
.-^chool  year  ending  June  30,  1946. 

The  demand  for  educational  films  from  the  Bureau 
has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  five  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  nearly  five  million  people  saw  films 
distributed  bv  the  Bureau  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1946. 

Teacher  Training 

Well  aware  of  this  increasing  need  for  better  inte- 
gration t)f  audio-visual  aids  into  school  curricula,  the 
Universit}-  of  Iowa  College  of  Education  and  the 
Extension  Division  Bureau  of  X'isual  Instruction  es- 
tablished the  Iowa  Audio-\'isual  Laboratory  in  the 
.Smnmer  of  1946.  This  permanent  laboratory  was 
organized  to  provide  the  teachers  of  Iowa  a  source  of 
reliable  information  concerning  the  most  effective  utili- 
sation of  audio-visual  materials. 

For  study  and  reference,  the  laboratory  includes : 
all  ty]jes  of  projection  e(iuipment ;  a  complete  library 
of  audio-visual  publications  and  other  source  materials ; 
non-projected  aids  such  as  maps,  charts,  globes,  and 
])ictures ;  exhibits  demonstrating  a  variety  of  stimu- 
lating .school-made  training  aids ;  and  audio  e(|uipment 
including  a  wire  recorder  and  public  address  system. 

The  laboratory  provides  opportunity  for  individual 
study  of  specific  problems  by  those  enrolled  in  the 
audio-visual  teaching  aids  courses,  and  it  also  made 
available   to   staff  members  of  any   college,   public,   or 


parochial  school  in  Iowa  for  research  concerning  prob- 
lems related  to  the  procurement,  planning,  or  the  use 
of  auflio-\isual  materials. 

Motion  Picture  Production 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  X'isua!  In- 
.struction  is  to  produce  audio-visual  aids  fitting  the 
needs  of  Iowa  schools.  Consequently,  the  Bureau  has 
produced  16mm  sound  films  for  nearly  a  decade.  Silent 
lilms  also  are  produced  when  the  purpose  of  tlie  Film 
warrants  omission  of  sound. 

Circum.stances  favor  the  production  of  teaching  films 
on  the  University  of  Iowa  campus.  Specialists  in  many 
tields  are  available  for  technical  guidance,  and  student 
actors  play  many  of  the  parts  in  Bureau  productions. 
Facilities  for  constructing  .special  sets  have  been  pro- 
vided through  the  cooperation  of  the  University  Thea- 
tre Workshop. 

One  Objective 

Although  the  Bureau  has  three  basic  functions,  it 
has  but  one  objective — to  assist  those  engaged  in  teach- 
ing to  make  their  work  more  effective  through  the 
thoughtful  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  To  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  its  services  within  the  state,  the  Bu- 
reau has  launched  a  i^rogram  of  jilanned  expansion. 

In  keeping  with  this  plan,  the  lending  library  of 
the  Bureau  v.-ill  offer  an  increasingly  large  selection 
of  educational  sound  and  silent  motion  pictures,  sound 
and  silent  sliclefilms,  lantern  slides,  and  recordings. 
Every  effort  will  lie  made  by  the  Bureau  staff  to 
raise  the  standard  of  quality  and  teaching  utilitx-  of  such 
aids,  through  contacts  with  other  produ  -ers,  and 
through  critical  evaluation  of  such  aids  before  thev  are 
purchased  for  inclusion  in  the  lending  library. 

The  Bureau's  program  for  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  audio-visual  aid  utilization  in  Iowa  schools  also 
will  be  accelerated.  Facilities  will  be  provided  on  the 
University  campus  for  larger  classes  in  this  rapidly- 
growing  branch  of  education.  ^More  teaching  methods 
courses  will  include  work  in  audio-visual  aids  utiliza- 
tion, and  the  number  of  off-caminis  conferences  and 
meetings,  for  discussion  of  better  audio-visual  class- 
room methods,  will  be  increased.  Bulletins  and  cir- 
culars bearing  on  the  problems  of  effective  audio-visual 
aids  utilization  v\ill  be  iniblished  and  circulated  among 


Teachers  learn  to  operate  wire  recorders  and  sound  slide- 
film  equipment. 

the  administrators  and  teachers  of   Iowa  schools. 

Production  of  new  audio-visual  aids  likewise  is  ex- 
l>ected  to  increase  tremendously  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead.  These  aids  will  include  sound  and  silent 
motion  jiictures,  sound  and  silent  film  strips.  lantern 
slides,  and  recordings.    Several  Universit\-  dei^artments 

(Cuiichiilrd  on  f'lic  ^17) 


The   laboratory   serves   as   a   center   of   audio-visual   materials.    LEFT:     Map    and    globes    are    important    visual    materials; 
CENTER:  An  audio- visual  materials  library  is  maintained;    RIGHT:  Films  in  their  cans  are  stored  much  like  books. 
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City  Hall,  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  which  the  Audio-Visual  Edu- 
cation Department  with  its  radio  studio  is  located. 

IN  THE  spring  of  1922,  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, following  the  recommendation  of  Superin- 
tendent, Willis  A.  Sutton,  directed  him  to  inaugu- 
rate a  city-wide  visual  instruction  program.  Thus  1)y 
the  fall  of  1922,  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
liad  opened  its  doors  to  serve  the  Atlanta  Puhlic 
Schools.  The  program  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
joe  Cofifman,  who  came  to  Atlanta  from  the  Birming- 
ham, Alahama,  Puhlic  Schools. 

A  Pioneer  in  the  Field 

Even  though  the  Atlanta  Department  was  among 
tlie  pioneers  in  visual  education,  the  1922  date  was  by 
no  means  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  visual  aids  in 
the  Atlanta  Schools.  As  early  as  about  1911  one  school 
had  purchased  a  hand-operated  35mm  Powers  Pro- 
jector. As  the  years  went  by,  a  few  other  schools 
purchased  motion  picture  projectors  using  them  pri- 
marily for  showing  entertainment  films. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  Dr.  .Sutton,  while 
still  principal  of  the  Atlanta  Technological  High  .School, 
purchased  a  surplus  war  projector  and  other  types  of 
visual  education  equipment,  therel)y  inaugurating  a 
visual  instruction  program  within  his  school.  This 
cciuipment  was  used  solely  for  educational  purposes. 
Meanwhile,  many  other  schools  acquired  lantern-slide 
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ATLANTA 

Audio-Visual 
Anniversary 

Atlanta  looks  over  25  years  of  audio- 
visual instruction,  covering  the  span 
from  35inni  silent  to  16nitn  sound 
films  and  F-M. 

WALTER  S.  BELT. 

Director  Audio-Visual  Education  Dept. 

Atlanta  (Georgia  i  Public  Schools 

projectors  and  sets  of  both  slides  and  stereographs. 
Thus,  by  the  time  Dr.  Sutton  became  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  1921,  the  Atlanta  Schools  were  ready  for 
a  city-wide  visual  instruction  program. 

Few  Suitable  Films 

The  ])roblems  in  the  early  days  of  the  program 
were  many  and  acute.  In  the  first  place  ver\-  few 
films  suitable  for  educational  use  were  available.  Thus, 
a  major  function  of  the  department  was  to  produce 
visual  aids.  A  complete  photographic  laboratory  for 
producing  and  processing  motion  pictures,  lantern 
slides,  and  still  pictures  was  set  up.  Of  course,  that 
uas  in  the  da\s  before  .sound  motion  pictures,  and  the 
photograpiiing,  developing,  titling,  editing,  and  print- 
ing were  somewhat  simpler  than  today. 

Danger  of  Fire 

Another  acute  prol)lem  in  the  earlx-  days  was  the 
djinger  f)f  iire.  .\11  the  films  were  35mm  and  many  of 
the  subjects  were  available  only  on  nitrate  stock.  For- 
tunately no  fires  occurred,  but  there  must  be  a  num- 
ber of  grey  heads  still  in  the  Atlanta  School  System 
that  resulted  from  worrying  over  the  possibility  of  a 
disastrous  fire. 
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Early  in  1924,  Mr.  Cotifman  left  the  department  to 
become  a  commercial  producer  of  motion  pictures,  and 
Dr.  E.  R.  Enlow  was  appointed  director.  Dr.  Enlow 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  teaching 
aids,  including  motion  pictures,  as  a  teaacher  of  physics 
in  the  Atlanta  Technological  High  School  and  had  also 
organized  and  taught  courses  in  "wireless."'  This  ex- 
(lerience  was  later  to  be  very  valuable  to  him  when  the 
Atlanta  School  of  the  Air  was  .started. 

Dr.  Enlow  employed  as  his  assistants  Mr.  C.  D. 
Beeland,  who  later  became  an  ace  Paramount  News 
Cameraman ;  Mr.  Tom  Wilson ;  and  myself. 

Up  until  Dr.  Enlow  became  director,  the  emjjhasis 
of  the  department  had  largel\'  been  u]xjn  production 
of  materials.  A  secondary  objective  had  been  to  supply 
recreational  programs  to  communities  which  were  with- 
out community  theaters.  Because  of  the  lack  of  ma- 
terials, little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
educational  programs.  However,  by  1924  more  ma- 
terials were  becoming  available,  and  therefore  Dr. 
Enlow  began  to  shift  the  emphasis  to  the  distribution 
and  utilization  of  educational   materials. 

Xineteen-twcnty  six  was  a  red  letter  year  for  the 
department.  A  $26,000.00  appropriation  in  addition  to 
regular  funds  was  granted.  Most  of  this  money  was 
used  for  providing  .sets  of  lantern  slides  and  stereo- 
graphs for  individual  schools.  .Some  equipment,  maps, 
and  globes,  and  other  items  were  also  purchased. 
Twenty-six  thousand  dollars  purchased  a  great  deal 
in  those  days. 

Early  School  of  the  Air 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Sutton  inaugurated  one  of  the 
first  schools  of  the  air  in  cooperation  with  radio  .sta- 
tion IVSB.  This  program  was  made  possible  by  a  gift 
from  a  patron  of  the  school  system  of  a  railway  car- 
load of  Atwater  Kent  Radios.  Thus  the  Atlanta 
Schools  became  active  in  both  audio  and  visual  edu- 
cation. 

Up  until  this  time  the  department  had  been  housed  in 
a  small  five-room  dwelling  adjacent  to  one  of  our  high 
schools.  During  the  1926-27  school  year,  it  moved  into 
an  abandoned  school  which  had  been  converted  into 
an  administration  building.  Adequate  quarters  were 
thus  available  for  the  first  time. 

End  of  Phase  I 

Xo  one  dreamed  that  the  1926-27  period  was  to  be 
the  early  high-wat-er  mark  of  the  expansion  and  service 


The  staff.  Left  to  Right:  Ben  Davis,  technician;  Dorothy 
Underwood,  booker;  Alvin  Gaines,  supervisor  of  radio  edu- 
cation; Alva  Burks,  secretary;  George  McCurdy,  Jr.,  chief 
technician;  Robert  Wolcott,  Jr.,  technician;  (seated)  Walter 
Bell,  Director. 

of  the  depa't'.nent.  but  it  was.  Recession  had  already 
started.  Some  "authorities"  were  predicting  that 
the  motion  picture  projector  and  radio  would  soon 
replace  the  teacher.  Thus,  some  teachers  were  becom- 
ing suspicious  of  radio  and  visual  education.  The  ])ub- 
lic  heard  the  cry  that  education  was  becoming  sugar- 
coated  and  that  made  them  sus]):cious.  .\  new  salary 
schedule  for  teachers  created  a  shortage  in  funds. 
These  forces  acting  together  forced  on  the  administra- 
tion a  program  of  economy.  Of  course  the  department 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  axe,  since  it  was  the  newest. 
The  staff  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  persons. 
!  'resently  the  writer  was  transferred  to  the  Business 
[■"epartment. 

Depression 

As  the  depression  deepened  Dr.  Enlow  was  assigned 
— part  time— to  other  duties.  Finally  the  department 
was  abolished  and  a  new   department   created  —"The 


Mr.  Alvin  Gaines,  Supervisor  o£  Radio  Education  inspects 
one  of  the  original  "School  of  the  Air"  radios  used  in  1926. 


Mr.    George    McCurdy,    Jr.    demonstrates    an   early   3Smm 
motion  picture  projector  used  by  the  Department. 
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Department  of  Statistics  and  Special  Services."  which 
included  visual  education  activities.  Dr.  Enlow  liecauie 
head  of  this  new  department  and  the  Special  Services 
or  \'isual  Education  personnel  of  the  department  were 
reduced  to  a  total  of  one  person,  myself.  Even  this 
was  not  the  low  point  of  the  trend.  The  writer  was 
later  assigned  a  full-time  teaching  load  and  directed 
to  carry  on  the  visual  education  activities  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity.  By  using  student  help,  incident- 
ally without  remuneration,  the  activities  were  con- 
tinued. But  the  cry  to  do  away  with  the  frills  and 
furbelows  continued  from  the  press,  the  radio,  the  pub- 


Sam  Linch,  former  supervisor  of  radio  education,  now  an 

educational  advisor  to  AMG  in  Germany,  directs  a  broadcast 

from  the  city  hall. 

lie  and  the  patrons  and  was  echoed  in  political  circles. 
This  antagonism  to  audio-visual  education  was  com- 
batted  with  the  most  potent  weapon  available — service, 
service  not  only  to  schools  but  to  chtirches,  civic,  and 
service  groups  of  all  kinds.  No  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice was  allowed  to  pass.  This  service  together  with 
the  backing  of  Superintendent  Sutton  and  the  Pxiard 
of  Education  made  it  possible  to  weather  the  depression. 

Changeover  from  35min  to  16mm 

During  trie  depression  the  changeover  from  35mm  to 
16mm  and  from  silent  to  sound  motion  pictures  oc- 
curred almost  painlessly  because  of  the  low  ebb  of 
activities.  The  depression  forced  a  change  from  lan- 
tern slides  to  the  more  economical  filmstrip.  A  \\"PA 
visual  education  project  assisted  in  a  production  pro- 
gr'am.  Therefore,  in  effect  the  depression  resulted  in  a 
new   birth   of  audio-visual   education    in   Atlanta. 

During  the  prewar  years,  the  department  origi- 
nated and  promoted  with  several  other  agencies  the 
Southern  Conferences  on  Audio- Visual  Education. 
A  large  number  of  recordmgs  were  produced  for  the 
Committee  on  Sound  Recordings  for  Georgia  !>chools. 
The  library  of  materials  was  increased  from  year  to 
vear.  and  a  daily  service  to  teachers  provided.  The 
radio  program  was  revived,  and  a  radio  teacher  as- 
signed to  coordinate  school  programs  with  the  various 
r.adio  stations  in  Atlanta.  Services  offered  by  the  de- 
partment were  increased  to  include  classroom  record- 
ing, loans  of  photographic,  stage  and  projection  booth 
equipment  of  various  types,  conducted  educational 
excursions,  and  a  complete  sound  system  service.    Rv 


1940  the  staff  consisted  of  a  supervisor  of  Audio- 
\'isual  Education,  a  radio  teacher,  a  secretary,  a  tedi- 
nician.  and  a  truck  driver.  Thus  the  staff  had  not  only 
regained  its  former  status  as  far  as  size  was  concerned 
I'lit  had  even  grown  a  little. 

World  War  II 

The  national  emergency  just  before  the  War  and 
the  civilian  defense  program  during  the  early  months 
of  the  War  added  new  problems  to  the  already  busy 
sraff.  Atlanta  had  become  convinced  of  the  instructional 
potentialities  of  radio  and  visual  education  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  the  department  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  public  and  industry  l)oth  emotionally 
and  physically  for  war.  As  the  War  progressed,  the 
problems  n.iultiplied  with  the  shortages  of  transporta- 
tion, materials,  and  equipment.  Then  three  of  the 
five  members  of  the  staiT  entered  military  service,  but 
in  spite  of  such  problems,  the  department  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  AlcCurdy,  not  only 
its  regular  service  but  also  a  war  program  as  a  War 
l^ilm  Service  Library.  This  achievement  was  accom- 
I'lished  by  many  hoiu's  of  free  over-time  and  volun- 
teer workers. 

During  the  two  years  since  the  close  of  the  War, 
the  staff  has  been  busy  trying  to  overcome  some  of 
the  shortages  of  materials  and  equipment  that  devel- 
oped during  the  War.  The  impetus  given  to  audio- 
\isual  education  by  the  War  has  resulted  in  making 
the  problem  of  supplying  schools  with  an  adec|uate 
audio-visual  education  program  with  limited  funds 
more  acute  than  ever. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Atlanta  Department 
is  an  old  and  established  service,  the  W'ar  caused 
a  great  increase  in  the  demands  for  serivec  from  the 
schools.  For  example,  there  was  a  59  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  utilization  of  materials  distributed  this 
past  school  year,  as  com])ared  with  the  last  year  of 
the  War.-  There  were  approximately  17.500  utiliza- 
tions of  items  sent  out  during  the  school  year  1946-47. 

The  .\tlanta  School  System  is  fortunate  in  having 
a  superintendent.  Miss  Ira  Jarrell,  who  came  up 
llirough  the  ranks  and  who  has  grown  with  audio- 
visual education.  Miss  Jarrell  u.sed  audio  and  visual 
r.iaterials  extensively  as  a  classroom  teacher.  As  as 
principal,  she  continued  her  interest  even  to  the  extent 
of  studying  in  this  field.  She  is  now  using  her  office 
to  promote  and  expand  the  jjresent  program  to  meet 
the  growing  audio-visual  needs  of  the  Atlanta  .Schools. 
She  has  recently  set  in  motion  the  machinery  for  oli- 
taining,  installing  and  operating  an  FM  Radio  .Sta- 
tion. She  plans  for  the  department  to  be  on  the  air 
by  January  1st  with  daily  educational  programs.  Air. 
.Alvin  Gaines,  of  the  department's  staff,  will  be  the 
station  manager. 

The  future  of  Audio- Visual  Education  in  Atlanta 
is  very  promising.  Just  what  types  of  mechanical  and 
electronic  devices  will  be  available  to  speed  up  and 
improve  learning  can  not  be  predicted.  But  it  can 
be  predicted  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
that  the  .Atlanta  program  will  continue  to  improve 
and  expand. 
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The  160th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution  has  been 
declared  a  ^^Year  of  Rededication," 


DAVID  J.  GOODMAN, 
Editor-in-chief,  Audio-Visual  Division 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Company 


THE  American  Heritage  Program  was  inaugurated 
on  May  22.  1947.  at  a  White  House  conference 
sponsored  by  President  Truman  and  Attorney  Ciener- 
al  Tom  C.  Clark.  Participating  in  the  conference  were 
representatives  of  more  than  sixty  national  organiza- 
tions, the  membership  of  which,  comprising  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  includes  citizens  of  widely  diver- 
gent occupations  and  ways  of  life,  religious  and  politi- 
cal views  and  convictions,  national  and  racial  origins 
and  backgrounds. 

The  goal  of  the  Foundation's  program,  active  citizen- 
ship, is  annoimced  stirringly  in  its  slogan:  "Freedom 
is  Everyl)ody"s  Job." 

The  Year  of  Rededication  began  on  Septeni')er  17. 
1947,  the  160th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  I'oundation  appeals  to  mayors,  school 
superintendents,  officers  of  labor,  business,  fraternal 
and  other  grou])s.  in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
land,  to  set  up  a  series  of  Rededication  Weeks  in  their 
local  communities,  with  the  objective  of  bringing  every 
citizen  into  ))articipation. 

The  most  spectacular  feature  of  the  American  Herit- 
age Program  in  this  Year  of  Rededication  will  be  the 
Freedotn  Train.  I'nder  the  s]x)nsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  juj-tice.  a  train  of  three  exhibit  cars  has  been 


made  up,  in  which  will  be  displayed  about  one  hundred 
of  the  most  famous  original  documents  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  Together  they  will 
])resent  the  most  impressive  and  comprehensive  exhibit 
of  its  kind  ever  assembled.  Throughout  the  Year  of 
Rededication  the  train  will  move  from  city  to  city, 
reaching  in  its  itinerary  most  of  the  major  centers  of 


TOP:    The   Freedom  Train  which  is  carrying   100  famous 

documents  to  the  people.     BOTTOM:    Interior  of  the  train 

showing  the  historical  display. 


Scene  from  a  filmstrip  in  the  American  Heritage  Kit. 

population  in  the  nation.  Its  arrival  in  each  city  will  be 
timed  as  the  climatic  event  of  the  local  Rededication 
Week,  thus  serving  as  the  rallying  point  for  patriotic 
ceremonies  throughout  the  land. 

"Freedom  is  everyltody's  job."  It  is  especially  a 
teacher's  job.  The  American  Heritage  Program  is  a 
vast  national  and  local  program  of  education.  If  that 
jirogram  is  to  be  the  success  that  we  wish,  the  schools 
must  play  a  great  part  in  bringing  it  before  the  people. 
From  the  lips  of  teachers  the  average  child  first  hears 
the  word  "freedom."  All  teachers,  especially  those  of 
classes  in  Social  .Studies  and  English,  are  asked  to 
give  Freedom  and  the  .American  Heritage  a  jMsition 
of  exceptional  prominence  in  instruction. 

Special  teaching  guides  in  English  and  in  the  Social 
."Studies,  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Second- 
ary Teachers  of  the  National  Education  .Xssociation, 
have  been  prepared  and  distributed  generally  by  the 
-American  Heritage  Foundation. 

-School  activities  in  the  program  naturally  will  center 
about  Rededication  Week,  and  will  lead  to  the  climatic 
visit  to  the  P'reedom  Train.  The  work  .should  not  end 
then,  for  our  heritage  of  freedom  should  be  a  recurrent 
theme  in  instruction  throughout  the  year  of  Rededica- 
tion. 

(Continued  on  page  522) 
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TEACHER    -    COMMITTEE        EVALUATION 


L.    C.    LARSON,    Editor 
Director,  Audio- Visual  Center 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Near  Home 

(British  Information  Services,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois')  25  minutes,  16  mm.,  sound,  black  and 
white.  Produced  l)y  Basic  Films  for  the  British  Ministry 
of  Education.    $56.25. 

Description  of  Contents: 

NEAR  HOME  is  a  film  showing  the  utilization  of  the 
community  resources  in  a  social  studies  unit  in  a  school 
in  England.  G.  Lester  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  in  a  prologue  to  the 
film,  states  that  the  information  shown  in  the  film  employ- 
ing such  sound  teaching  principles  as  teacher-pupil  plan- 
ning, capitalization  on  the  interests  of  pupils,  effective  study 


British  Information   Services 

Members  of  the  community  are  invited  to  see  the  map  of  the 
local  area  which  the  children  in  "Near  Home"  make. 

of  .the  community,  and  mastery  of  subject-matter  in  func- 
tional situations  is  applicable  to  teacliing  in  tlie  I'nited 
States. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  film  shows  tlie  members  of 
the  class  and  their  teacher  on  a  hill  near  Bishop  Auckland. 
When  the  pupils  ask  the  teacher  questions  about  tlieir 
surroundings,  he  turns  the  questions  back  to  the  pupils 
and  suggests  that  they  investigate  the  community.  The 
next  scene  shows  the  pupils  and  the  teacher,  sometime 
later,  in  the  classroom  as  the  pupils  outline  information 
which  they  want  and  places  that  they  would  like  to  visit 
in  order  to  collect  this  information.  The  teacher  helps 
them  organize  into  committees. 

The  following  scenes  show  groups  visiting  sucli  place's  as 
mines,  roads,  aqueducts,  the  town  hall,  a  forge,  and  the 
university  library.  .Sometimes  the  pupils  are  alone,  and 
sometimes  they  are  accompanied  by  the  teacher.  In  a  later 
summarizing  session,  feeling  the  need  for  a  map  to  relate 
places  and  reports,  the  pupils  set  about  making  necessary 
maps. 


CAROLYN  GUSS,  Instructor,  School  of  Education 

BETTY  STOOPS,  Film  Librarian,  Audio-Visual  Center 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Committee  Appraisal: 

This  film  should  be  valuable  to  student  teachers,  teachers 
and  supervisors,  in  showing  teacher-pupil  planning  and 
execution  of  a  unit  of  work  with  emphasis  upon  utilization 
of  community  resources.  It  might  also  be  used  with  these 
same  groups  to  show  education  in  a  superior  and  progres- 
sive teaching  situation  in  England.  The  teacher  in  the  film 
might  well  be  analyzed  for  traits  characteristic  of  good 
teaching. 

Dining  Together 

(Children's   Productions,    Box   131.?.    Palo   .-Mto,   California) 
10  minutes,   16  mm.  sound,  color.    1946.    $75.00. 
Description  of  Contents: 

This  film  shows  the  part  that  good  table  manners  play 
in  the  enjoyment  of  holidays  such  as  Thanksgiving.  Two 
small  boys  help  their  mother  prepare  for  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  to  which  friends  have  been  invited.  They  obviously 
enjoy  the  small  tasks  and  keep  in  mind  the  Thanksgiving 
tradition  of  using  the  best  of  everything  they  have  for 
their  celebration.  After  admiring  the  simple  yet  beautiful 
centerpiece  which  their  mother  has  arranged  and  the 
turkey  in  the  oven,  they  change  to  their  good  clothes.  They 
welcome  their  guests  politely  and  cordially,  since  it  is  good 
to  have  friends  who  like  to  come  to  our  homes,  especially 
on   holidays. 

The  fact  that  good  manners  make  people  happy  is  em- 
pliasized  througliout  the  dinner  sequence.  During  the  meal 
the  following  points  are  emphasized,  always  positively: 
using  a  napkin,  using  a  soup  spoon,  posture,  using  a  fork, 
taking  small  mouthfuls,  eating  bread  and  butter,  not  talking 
with  food  in  one's  mouth,  chewing  with  one's  mouth 
closed,  drinking,  eating  all  of  one's  food,  using  a  knife, 
and   placing  one's   knife   and   fork   correctly   when    finished. 


Children's  Production* 

"Dining  Together"  suggests,  in  a  positive  manner,  the  desir- 
ability  of  good  manners. 
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Committee  Appraisal: 

Catching  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving,  with  all  of  its 
preparations  and  pleasures,  this  film  presents  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  examples  of  good  table  manners 
for  primary  children,  .\ttitudes  of  helpfulness  in  getting 
the  holiday  meal  and  responsibility  for  making  guests  feel 
welcome  are  also  made  attractive  and  worthwhile.  .^ 
middle-class  California  home  and  a  simple  yet  festive  table 
arrangement  provide  the  setting.  .\  slowly  paced  narration 
suggests  the  desirability  of  the  manuv-rs  practiced  by  the 
family  and  their  guests  without  actually  describing  what 
each  one  does.  Piano  music,  which  might  well  be  more 
subdued  at  several  points,  furnishes  a  background  for  the 
action  and  the  narration. 

Duties  of  a  Secretary 

(National  Educational  Films.  165  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
19,   N.  Y.)    30  minutes.   16mm,   sound,  black  and  white,   1947. 
$52.50.      Produced    for    the    Underwood    Corporation.      Study 
guide  available. 
Description  of  Contents: 

Barbara  Hayes,  the  new  secretary  in  George  Harman's  real 
estate  office,  finds  her  work  going  smoothly  after  dreaming 
that  she  has  violated  all  of  the  procedures  so  recently  taught 
her  in  a  secretarial  course. 


National   Educational   Films 

Bartara  finds  that  the  "Duties  of  a  Secretary"  go  smoothly 
after  dreaming  of  all  the  possible  mistakes. 

.\fter  visiting  the  office  to  get  some  last-minute  instructi(m^ 
from  the  previous  secretary,  she  goes  home  to  pour  over  her 
class  notes.  Falling  asleep,  she  dreams  that  her  first  day  in 
the  office  is  a  series  of  secretarial  /(iir.r  />«.?  which  would  in 
actual  life  cause  her  to  lose  her  job.  She  can  not  find  material 
in  the  files ;  she  interrupts  dictation  to  ask  about  details ;  she 
forgets  an  important  enclosure:  she  reveals  important  informa- 
tion to  her  employer's  competitor ;  she  lacks  tact  in  handling 
office  callers ;  she  forgets  iinportant  messages ;  she  carelessly 
opens  personal  mail ;  she  changes  the  form  of  a  dictated  letter  ; 
and   she  neglects   to   lock  the  office  safe  before  leaving. 

When  she  actually  arrives  at  the  office  the  next  morning,  she 
makes  sure  that  the  desks  and  all  equipment  are  clean  and  in 
proper  order  to  start  the  day's  work  without  confusion.  She 
is  then  shown  doing  correctly  all  of  the  things  she  did  in- 
correctly in  the  dream,  .-^s  a  result  Ijer  day  goes  well,  and  she 
is  obviously  proud  of  the  work  she  has  accomplished  and  her 
boss's  ai)proval  when  she  leaves  the  otlice. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

Using  a  dramatic  technitiue.  this  film  should  impress  upon 
prospective  secretaries  the  wide  variety  of  duties  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  small  oilice.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  present  vicariously  experiences  which  any  com- 
mercial   instructor    would    hope    his    students   might    avoid    in 


per.son.  These  dream  experiences  are  life-like  enough  to  b; 
used  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion  of  consequences  of  careless- 
ness and  inefficiency  and  to  instill  in  the  novice  a  desire  to  avoid 
them.  The  characters  themselves  present  the  commentary, 
with  the  off-screen  voice  of  Barbara's  teacher  reminding  her 
of  the  rule  which  applies  in  each  situation.  The  film  should 
be  useful  with  secretarial  classes  on  both  the  high  school  and 
business  college  levels. 


Films   of   tile   Nation.s 

"People's  Charter"  shows  that  the  job  of  maintaining  peace 

is  for  the  people  and  stresses  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 

Organization. 

People's  Charter 

I  Films  of  the  Xations,  55  West  45th  St.,  Xew  York  City 
19)  17  minutes,  16  mm,  sound,  black  and  white.  1947.  Pro- 
duced by  the  I'nited  Xations  Department  of  Public  In- 
fi.rmation.     $37.50,    less    lO^!-. 

Description  of  Contents: 

Beginning  with  scenes  of  gucrrilas  planning  for  unified 
action,  and  scenes  showing  men  from  many  lands  fighting 
together  under  one  plan,  the  film  proceeds  through  scenes 
of  the  Moscow  Conference,  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
and  the  General  .Assembly  meeting  in  London,  to  show 
that  cooperative  effort  following  the  war  is  extremely  im- 
r-ortant.  Scenes  of  the  October,  1943,  meeting  in  Moscow- 
show  the  organization  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  I'ollowing  footage  shows 
refugees  emerging  from  bomb  shelters  and  caves  and 
facing  the  debris  of  war,  which  needs  re-building.  Scenes 
of  the  Spring,  1945,  San  Francisco  Conference  in  which 
the  Charter  of  the  Ignited  Nations  was  agreed  upon  and 
signed  are  followed  by  shots  showing  evacuation  of  con- 
centration camps,  reuniting  of  families,  and  people  re- 
building ravaged  cities. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

This  film,  constructed  from  documentary  material  in 
governmental  and  commercial  film  libraries  throughout 
the  world,  should  be  forceful  in  depicting  the  inspiration,' 
founding,  and  development  of  the  I'nited  Xations  Organi- 
zation. Social  studies  classes  and  general  assembly  groups 
in  junior  and  senior  high  school,  as  well  as  adults  in 
churches,  rural  organizations,  civic  groups,  and  fraternal 
groups,  should  find  this  film  useful  for  showing: 

(1)  the  need  for  a  I'nited  Xations  Organization,  (2)  the 
cooperative  effort  emerging  from  the  war  effort,  (3)  the 
meetings  and  conferences  which  developed  the  Chapter, 
and  (4)  the  role  of  all  peoples  in  the  world  in  implementing 
the  ideals  of  the  organization. 
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Woman  Speaks 


A  long-felt  need  for  a  true  presentation  of  the  activities 
of    women    is   fulfilled   in    this   fUm-news    magazine. 


THE  achievements  of  women  are  presented  in  the 
film  series,  U'oiuan  Speaks,  available  in  a  16mm 
and  produced  by  the  P'ilm  Studios  of  Chicago  with  H. 
A.  Spanuth,  Production  Chief.  Woman  Speaks  is  liter- 
ally a  woman's  magazine  on  film. 

A  Newsreel  for  and  About  Women 

Feeling  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  woman's  news- 
reel,  Mr.  Spanuth  launched  this  series  of  films.  He 
feels  that  the  series  has  especial  value  to  higli  schools 
and  women's  organizations  everywhere.  They  show 
what  women  have  accomplished  and  give  inspiration 
to  those  seeing  the  lilms ;  they  illuminate  the  intellectual 
achievements  of  women,  show  women  at  work,  aid 
women  to  be  attractive,  add  to  cultural  knowledge, 
present  outstanding  women  of  today,  and  help,  in  gener- 
al, to  make  the  world  a  little  more  ]>leasant  ])lace  in 
which  to  live. 

Women  Typing  Champions 
Each  release  is  built  on  the  newsreel  principle  of 
diversification.  Thus,  one  film  will  include  .shots  of  the 
first  woman  typist  in  25  years  to  hold  the  World's 
Professional  Champion.ship  for  speed,  future  keyboard 
champions,  women  in  television,  women  bowlers,  and 
the  Chicago  water  ballet. 

University  Women 
University  women  of  diverse  faiths  and  nationalities 
express  opinions  on  the  importance  of  unity  at  a  Uni- 
versity   Religious   Conference.     Mrs.   Thomas    Pender, 
president    Junior    California    Federation    of    Women's 


C  lubs,  talks  on  constructive  work  of  50,0CO  members 
in  youth  conservation,  public  welfare,  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 


TOP:  Mrs,  Nellie 
Taylor  Ross,  ex- 
woman  governor 
of  Wyoming,  man- 
ages the  U.  S. 
Mint.  BOTTOM: 
Mary  C.  Dondero, 
twice  elected 
mayor  of  historic 
Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire  is  an 
example  of  an  ef- 
ficient and  pleas- 
ant woman  in 
public  office. 


Used  by  the  War  Department 

IVonuiii  Speaks  has  been  televised  regularly  and  was 
selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  permanent 
preservation.  Selected  subjects  from  the  series  were 
chosen  by  the  U.  S.  War  Department  for  reorientation 
purposes  in  Germany,  .\ustria,  Japan,  and  Korea. 


LEFT:   Suzanne   Steinen,   leading   gemmologist,   exhibits   a   priceless   collection   of  diamonds,   rubies,   emeralds,   and   opals. 
CENTER:  A  player  on  the  Champion  Women's  baseball  team.    RIGHT:  Lois  Fisher,  comic  artist  and  author  of  "Chalk 

Talks   on    United    Nations"   illustrates   her   own   works. 
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WHY 

Yoli  l^liould  Organize 
A  Film  Council 

4  6  ^~X  7  ELL  informed  citizens  keep  democracy 
T  T  alive."  This  you  recognize  as  a  true  state- 
ment. Likewise,  it  is  true  that  the  fihii  is  a  power- 
ful informational  and  teaching  medium.  Hence, 
the  film  can  and  should  certainly  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  at  the  community  level. 
I  nfortunately.  few  persons  not  regularlv  working 
in  the  audio-visual  field,  are  familiar  with  avail- 
able film  materials.  It  is  the  function  of  a  film 
council  to  keep  the  community  leaders  informed 
as  to  which  films  and  materials  are  best  for  the 
purposes  in  mind.  Local  film  councils  are.  thus, 
the  fastest  and  most  democratic  way  for  adult 
leaders  to  become  familiar  with  informational  films. 
School  councils  give  students  an  opportunit\  of 
becoming  familiar  with  visual  materials,  their 
sources  and  uses.  They  provide  a  pleasant  way 
of  studying  present-dav  life. 

WHAT 

Is  a  Community 
Film  Council? 

ACOMMLMT^  film  council  is  primarilv  a 
council  for  organizations,  although  manv  in- 
dividuals participate.  The  purpose  of  the  local 
council  is  to  help  leaders  of  community  organiza- 
tions to  obtain  and  use  films  in  their  meetings. 
Such  organizations  include  schools,  churches, 
libraries,  service  clubs,  veterans  organizations, 
women's  clubs.  Scouts,  youth  groups,  and  commu- 
nity forums.  Today,  according  to  the  latest  Gallup 
poll,  more  adults  than  ever  before  are  eager  to 
learn  about  this  complex  world.  Many  of  the 
crucial  facts  and  ideas,  confronting  us.  can  best 
be  understood  by  means  of  films.  The  local  film 
council,  backed  by  the  Film  Council  of  America, 
will  stimulate  and  assist  people  evervwhere  to 
obtain  and  to  effectively  use  film  materials  of  all 
kinds — informational  motion  pictures,  filmstri]is, 
slides.  One  of  the  tasks  of  a  film  council  will  be 
to  inform  people  as  to  sources  of  projectors,  films, 
and  other  equipment,  telling  them  what  is  available 

(Concluded  on  page  504) 


BeHor 
Informed 
Cifizens 


WHO 


Xeeds  a  Film  Council 

local  program  chairmen 

r— 1 

O 

o 

community  leaders 

church  educators 

o 

school  executives 

Industrial  management 

•^ 

pLi 

audio-visual  specialists 

(d 

audio-visual  dealers 

o 

film  enthusiasts 

O 

farm  leaders 

CO 

u 

adult  educators 

labor  representatives 

home  users 

veterans 

0) 

> 

interested  students 

•  iH 

o 

industrial  sales  directors 

0) 

o 

public  relations  directors 

youth  leaders     y 

^ 

CALL  together  the  local  film  enthusiasts,  the 
librarian,  the  audio-visual  coordinator  for  the 
schools,  directors  of  the  local  film  libraries,  the 
local  visual  education  dealers.  Hold  a  preliminary 
planning  session. 


DECIDE  upon  a  time  to  hold  a  general  meeting. 
ISSUE  invitations  to  local  users  of  films,  men- 
tioning that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
organize  a  local  film  council.  SELECT  a  tempo- 
rary chairman  and  assign  committee  work  to  per- 
sons who  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  and 
mailing  the  invitations,  for  making  follow-up  calls 
by  phone  and  in  person,  for  arranging  the  agenda 
and  selecting  films  for  the  meeting. 


Step  3 

WRITE  the  Film  Council  of  America,  6  West 
Ontario  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois,  telling  of 
your  plans.  The  Council  will  sand  promptly  organi- 
zational helps,  lists  of  other  councils,  sample  con- 
stitutions, and  the  names  of  nearby  experts  who 
can  help  you. 


step  4 

HOLD  the  organizational  nneeting.  EXPLAIN  the 
"What,"  "When,"  and  "Why"  of  a  film  coun- 
cil, indicating  clearly  the  values  and  functions  of 
such  an  organization.  ELECT  a  chairman,  a  vice- 
chairnnan,  and  a  secretary-treasurer.  SELECT  com- 
nnittee  chairman.  PREVIEW  films  which  may  be  of 
use  to  members.  DISCUSS  council  problems  and 
council  activities.  CONSIDER  problems  of  film 
utilization  in  your  community.  SCHEDULE  regular 
meetings.  ENCOURAGE  the  use  of  films,  helping 
other  organizations  solve  problems  incident  to 
such   use. 
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Educational  Screen 


The  March  of  Time 


"Nobody's   Children"   shows   the   dangers   in   lax   adoption 
procedures  and  in  black  market  babies. 

how  little  water  ( The  conmientary  says  she  tilled  the 
jar)  the  mother  poured  from  her  jar  but  I  did  not  think 
the  children  would.  They  did.  wondering  why  she  did 
not  bring  more  since  she  had  so  far  to  go.  Again,  I 
called  the  source  of  water  for  the  village  a  "well,"  keep- 
ing in  line  with  the  recorded  commentary,  only  to  have 
one  child  say  that  it  was  no  well  at  all  but  a  "spring 
just  like  the  one  on  grandfather's  farm." 

Proper  Vocabulary  Level 

4.  The  vocalnilar\-  le\'el  of  the  comnientars  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  child's  level.  How  can  this  be 
done?  E\entually,  we  may  have  films  with  graded 
commentaries.  Until  then  we  can  either  run  sound 
films  as  silents  and  supply  a  graded  commentary,  or 
we  can  build  an  understanding  of  the  new  words  }?nth 
ideas  will  have  their  advocates.-  \\liile  every  film  gives 
information,  the  base  of  church  utilization  is  mnch 
broader  than  instructional  teaching,  and  the  commen- 
taries of  films  for  children  must  be  kept  pretty  well  with- 
in the  range  of  their  understanding  for  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. 

Time  for  a  "Good  Look" 

5.  While  children  may  tolerate  high-velocity  enter- 
tainment films  in  the  movie  houses.  I  believe  that  they 
appreciate  the  slower  pace  of  educational  films.  These 
primary  children  expressed  pleasure  at  the  reduced 
speed — 50%  less,  in  fact.  It  gave  them  more  time  for 
seeing,  and  since  the  ])rincipal  business  of  a  film  is 
shoiving,  it  certainly  makes  sense  to  slow  films  down 
and  pre.sent  the  "good  look"  these  children  asked  for. 
Children  mav  be  keen  observers.  l)ut  the\  do  not  like 
to  be  hurried. 

Meaning  Via  Pictorial  Means 

6.  The  film  (  'I'lw  Home )  presented  much  ( new  )  in- 
formation to  the  children,  and  they  were  delighted  to 
learn  it.  .V  detailed  analysis  of  the  major  and  minor 
sequences  reveals  that  they  carr}  the  bulk  of  this  in- 
formation. In  this  sense,  it  is  an  excellent  film.  When 
a  fihn  is  made,  the  burden  of  meaning  nuist  be  gotten 
into  the  pictorial   sequences.    This   is   the   real   art  of 


cinema.  A  film  shows;  it  does  not  tell,  excep-t  inci- 
dentallv.  Films  for  children  must  concentrate  upon 
.showing.  Lectures  which  have  been  recorded  on  sound- 
tracks and  illustrated  on  the  screen  are  not  for  children. 
(Adults  should  not  be  plagued  with  them  either!) 
Films  for  children,  to  be  good  films,  should  concentrate 
upon  sliO-i\'in(i. 

The  Minds  of  Children 
7.  While  children  are  not  competent  critics.  the\ 
can,  under  sympathetic  encouragement,  reveal  to  us 
adults  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out,  just  what 
they  do  and  do  not  like  in  motion  pictures.  We  may 
discover  that  films  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  the  child's 
mind,  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  and  not  to  fit  adult 
notions  of  how  subject  matter  ought  to  be  organized. 
1  shall  from  time  to  time  seek  to  learti  what  my  juve- 
nile "helpers"  have  to  teach  me.  May  I  prove  an  apt 
<ind  open-minded  pupil ! 

The  Seeing  Experience  in 
Worship 

By  R.  L.  KREPPS* 

AJUXIOK  High  camp  had  assembled  on  the  top 
of  a  great  hill  for  its  vesper  service.  'Around 
them  were  the  hillsides  and  the  valleys,  lush  and  ffuiet 
in  the  mid-July  gloaming.  The  sun  was  low  and  bril- 
liant on  the  western  horizon.  C)ne  camper,  catching  the 
real  significance  of  the  hill-top  sanctuary,  quietly  ex- 
claimed, "I  have  never  been  so  near  God  before  in 
all  my  life."  Seeing  the  glory  of  this  evening  hour,  he 
responded  to  it  as  an  invitation  to  worship.  He  was 
commanded  by  it  to  "Be  still  and  know.  ..." 

The  seeing  experience  has  always  had  an  important 
place  in  the  experience  of  worship.  Sunrises,  sunsets, 
hillsides,  the  blue  and  restless  ocean,  great  cathedrals, 
carved  and  painted  s\'ml)ols,  all  these  and  more,  have 
been  aids  in  man's  never  ending  .search  for  God.  These 
aids  l)roaden  his  experience  and  dee])en  his  convict'ons. 
.All  the  way  through  his  history,  man  has  been  helped 
in  worship  through  seeing.  Today  we  have  new  "seeing" 
aids,  ^^'e  understand  them  and  use  them  in  a  new  light, 
and  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  "focus  of  at- 
tention" for  both  the  inner  and  outer  eye  in  the  ex- 
])erience  of  wor.ship. 

X'isual  aids,  whether  still  or  motion  ])ictures.  worship 
centers,  objects,  dramas,  or  some  spot  of  beauty  in 
nature,  are  and  nuist  remain  aids  to  worship.  They  are 
not  worship.  Through  them  and  beyond  them  God 
may  be  found. 

Among  the  newly  develojied  seeing  aids  in  worship, 
the  2"x2"  and  the  3^"x4"  colored  slides  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  are  among  the  best.  The  leader  of  worship 
must  make  the  masterpiece  live, .grip  the  heart  and 
guide  the  mind.  It  must  "speak"  a  message  and  en- 
kindle the  spirit  of  dedication.  In  use,  the  artist's  life 
and  intention  can  be  mentioned,  ajid  the  picture,  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  }our  theme  and  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  group. 

*Director,  Department  of  Audio- Visual  Aids.  Judson  Press, 
riiiladclpliia. 
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Slides  adapt  easily  to  the  setting  of  worship.  They 
do  not  move  rapidly.  They  are  colorful,  and  hold  the 
attention.  They  give  the  worshipper  time  for  study, 
and  they  speak  a  personal  message  to  each  one.  Rightly 
used  they  can  be  a  powerful  aid  in  worship. 

The  flat  picture  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  less  com- 
pelling than  the  projected  picture,  but  it  has  its  uses. 
Large  ones  can  be  used  for  sizable  groups,  and  small 
ones  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  worshii)])er. 

The  motion  picture  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  wor- 
ship. Good  materials  in  film  are  very  scarce,  and  the 
smooth  integration  of  film  in  services  of  worshi])  is 
beyond  the  skill  of  all  but  the  e.xperienced. 

The  secret  of  the  effective  u.se  of  all  the  visual  aids 
in  worship  depends  more  upon  hoi^'  it  is  used  than 
what  is  used.  The  equipment  must  not  stand  physi- 
cally, emotionally,  or  psychologically  in  the  road  of  the 
worshipper.  Naturally,  he  will  be  aware  in  most  cases 
that  equipment  is  in  operation,  but  this  equi])ment  must 
be  so  skillfully  handled  that  the  worship])er"s  attention 
i>  not  drawn  to  it.  This  presupposes  the  careful  prepa- 
ration of  the  leader  and  the  operator,  and  to  this  should 
be  added  at  least  one  rehearsal.  The  room,  or  place, 
must  be  in  readiness  liefore  the  group  arrives.  .\  little 
•■fussing  around"  will  destroy  the  atmosphere  needed 
for  worship. 

The  u.se  of  visual  aids  does  not  guarantee  the  success 
of  vour  plans.  No  method  or  techni(|ue  can  insure  wor- 
ship. It  is  an  elusixe  experience,  but  it  is  the  conviction 
of  many  that  the  experience  of  seeing  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  the  good  can  make  one  more  susce]itible  to 
worshiji. 


Church   Screen    Productions 

"The   Shepherds   Watch,"   a  3S-frame  filmstrip  of  help  in 
building  a  Christmas  worship  service. 

lield  in  August,  previewed  this  series  to  determine  its 
usefulness  in  the  church  and  found  each  one  of  the 
series  "good."  While  primarily  intended  for  the  school, 
they  are  useful  in  the  church  school  in  presenting  ideas 
and  situations  which  could  easily  lead  to  a  fruitful 
discussion  of  moral  and  religious  patterns  of  living. 
Those,  .searching  for  easy-to-use  material  for  extended 
sessions,  should  ask  their  dealers  about  this  series. 

The  above  group  considered  Friends  Who  Help  Us 
and  Happy  Times  At  Home,  both  filmstrips  by  Church 
Screen  Productions,  satisfactory  and  useful  with  small 
children.  These  reading-filmstrips  have  excellent  and 
accompanying  utilization  suggestions.  More  of  this 
type  of  material  is  needed  by  church  and  school  alike. 

New  Christmas  Filmstrip 

Th.c  Shepherd's  IVatch,  a  35-frame  filinstrip  in  full 
color  by  Church  Screen  Production  (5622  Enright 
.Ave.,  St.  Louis  3),  is  based  on  the  shepherd's  story 
from  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Twenty-five  frames  vis- 
ualize the  story,  the  other  ten  being  related  to  wor- 
ship and  enrichment  material  that  a  school,  church,  or 
Mmdav  School,  can  use  in  building  a  complete  Christ- 
mas worship  service.  There  is  a  manual  containing 
additional  worship  and  resource  materials  such  as 
iiyni'ns.  poems,  scriptures,  suggested  simple  pageantry, 
find  recordings. 

LEFT:    "Happy  Times  at  Home"  is  the  story  of  three  little  . sisters.     RIGHT:    "Friends  Who  Help  Us"  shows  children 
the  persons  in  the  community  who  help  them,  such  as  the  school  nurse. 


Filmstrips  Previewed 

THEKK  are  five  filmstrips  in  "The  Home  Series," 
produced  by  the  Long  Filmslide  Service,  944  Re- 
gal Road,  Berkeley,  Calif.  The  titles  are:  The  Pay  Be- 
r.ins.  Father  Works  For  The  Family.  Mother  Cares 
For  The  Family,  The  Children  Hare  .  i  Rtaty  Day  and 
Holidi:y.  The  producers  call  this  .series  "a  picture 
story  of  a  typical  American  family  for  class  reading" 
and  rev^ommend  it  for  grades  2,  3,  and  4. 

A  group  of  directors  of  religious  education,  attend- 
ing the  National  Workshop  for  Directors  which  was 
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The  (Irawing.s  are  artistic  and  reverent,  and  they 
achieve  considerable  emotional  appeal.  The  sugges- 
tions are  realistic  and  heli^ful,  because  they  are  made 
by  one  familiar  with  the  local  church.  The  price  is 
low  enough  to  jiermit  ]iurchase  by  low-budget  churches. 

PFC's  First  Film- 
"Beyond  Our  Own" 

Tlli  high  point  of  the  Green  Lake  Workshop  was 
Friday  night.  On  this  evening,  three  hundred 
leaders  of  the  churches  gathered  in  Morehouse  Hall 
for  the  dedication  and  preview  of  the  first  film.  Be- 
yond Our  0-cvn,  to  be  produced  by  the  Protestant 
Film  Commission  (45  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. ).  Those 
present  represented  25  denominations  and  had  come 
from  39  states,  three  provinces  of  Canada,  and  Puerto 
liico.  Everyone  rejoiced  that  those  in  charge  had 
decided  to  dedicate  this  film  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind and  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  after  this  brief 
and  iiupressive  program,  the  film  was  shown. 

The  film  moved  swiftly,  getting  into  the  story  with 
the  smoothness  of  the  best  theatricals.  It  was  obvious 
at  once  that  this  audience  was  not  just  paying  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  cultured  persons,  but  that  its  inter- 
est was  compelled  and  held  by  a  film  of  superb  technical 
and  content  qualities.  After  the  benediction,  the  audi- 
ence showed  its  approval  in  a  magnificent  way  and 
i»roke  up  into  scores  of  informal  "seminars"  to  discuss 
the  film  from  every  possible  angle.  As  one  went 
from  group  to  group  and  listened,  the  dominant  note 
was  always  the  same,  "It  is  a  great  film!" 

Beyond  Our  Own  was  financed  by  thirteen  major 
<lcnominations  which  decided  to  pool  their  resources 
and  produce  one  outstanding  film  through  their  offi- 
cial agency,  The  Protestant  Film  Association,  instead 
of  spending  their  money  individually  on  several  less 
impressive  denominational  productions. 

Made  especially  for  use  in  churches,  Beyond  Our 
07vn  is  keyed  to  the  churches'  mission  study  theme 
for  1947-'48,  "World-Wide  Evangelism."  It  will  be 
available  to  the  churches  through  denominational 
boards,  local  film  libraries,  and  the  Religious  Film 
Association,  itnmediately  after  its  World  Premiere  on 
November  10th  in  100  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  England.  It 
runs  for  40  minutes  and  will  rent  for  ten  dollars. 
•  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  church  con- 
gregations will  find  Beyond  Our  Own  a  good  film. 
Its  technical  quality  equals  most,  and  exceeds  many. 
of  the  films  that  they  see  in  the  theater.  Its  story  will 
hold  their  interest  to  the  end.  and  the  film  will  compel 
some  needed  thinking  on  the  place  and  function  of 
religion  in  life  which  all  but  the  most  hard-shelled 
IJagans  will  be  rather  glad  about  as  they  ree.xamine 
their  own  lives. 

The  quality  of  this  film  should  encourage  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Protestant  Film  Commission  to  jiress 
forward  wMth  greater  unity  and  boldness.  The  major 
film  production  of  the  cooperating  denominations 
should  be  channeled  through  the  Commission,  and  other 
great  communions  should  see  the  wisdom  of  acting  co- 
operatively in  the  field  of  production. 


Beyond  Our  Ow)i  should  be  seen  by  every  congre- 
gation, and  every  congregation  which  sees  it  will  give 
thanks  for  a  film  which  serves  the  high  purposes  of 
the  church. 

■  Due  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  X'ieth  from  the 
Yale  Divinit\'  .School,  the  sale  and  rental  of  2  x  2 
slides  will  be  continued  through  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Nettleton  and  \Villiam  B.  Whiston.  under  the  busi- 
ness name  of  Educational  Slide  Service.  Clapboard 
Hill,  Guilford,  Conn.  Write  for  a  complete  catalogue 
and  price  list. 


Kill    j>>^^^-    Film    Association 

"Beyond  Our  Own"  is  keyed  to  the  churches'  mission-study 
theme  for  1947-48.    TOP:   Bob  tells  Ann  that  he  is  going  to 
China.    CENTER:   Bob  introduces  Peter  to  Wong.    BOT- 
TOM:   Wong  is  found  in  the  wreckage. 
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. . .  for 

brilliant  pictures 

from  opaque 

objects 

and  slides 


PRINTED  illustrations,  text,  photographs, 
drawings,  and  many  other  opaque  ob- 
jects, including  geological  and  botanical 
specimens,  ane/  conventional  slides  are  pro- 
jected by  the  dual-purpose  Model  LRM 
Balopticon*. 

Large,  sharp,  brilliant  screen  images  of 
either  slides  or  opaque  objects  are  projected 
under  illumination  adequate  for  note-taking 
or  sketching.  This  is  made  possible  by  its 
two  fine-quality  optical  systems  which  yield 


flatness  of  field,  critical  definition,  and  high 
light  transmission. 

Balanced  illumination  permits  switching 
from  opaque  to  slide  projection  without  a 
distracting  change  in  screen  brilliance. 
Slides  and  opaque  materials  are  protected 
from  heat  damage  by  a  built-in  blower  cool- 
ing system.  Details  available  in  catalog  E-1 1. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  s-ci;9  St.  Paul 
St.,  Rochester  2,  New  York. 

*Trademark  registered  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


OPTICAL  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER    2.  NY. 


Cooperating  with  Men  of  Science  since  i8^} 
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Lights!  Action!  Camera! 

By  WILLIAM  ALLEN 

Supervisor,  Audio-Visual  Services 
San  Bernardino  County  Schools,  California 

LIGHTS!  Action!  Camera!  Photoflood  lamps 
light  up  a  corner  of  the  school  room,  two  'loy.; 
begin  to  dismantle  an  old  radio,  and  the  eleven  year -old 
cameraman  starts  the  film  rolling  through  the  8mm 
camera. 

The  sixth  grade  class  of  Mission  School,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  is  filming  a  motion  picture. 

Unit  on  Communications 

This  is  the  final  activity  of  a  unit  on  Communica- 
tions, which  had  begun  with  the  study  of  Radio.  As 
the  study  of  Communications  drew  to  a  conclusion,  th? 
teacher  brought  his  8mm  movie  camera  to  school  to 
take  some  informal  pictures  of  the  class  on  the  school 
grounds.  The  children  showed  great  interest  in  the 
camera  and  expressed  a  desire  to  take  some  pictures. 

The  discussion  was  carried  into  the  classroom  and 
led  to  the  decision  to  make  a  jihotographic  record  of  the 
Study  of  Radio.  Many  of  the  children  wished  to  begin 
fdming  immediately,  but  further  discussion  showed  the 
need  for  much  planning.  This  need  was  strengthened 
when  the  teacher  obtained  books  on  motion  picture 
production  for  informational  reading  and  research.  The 


previous  experience  with  radio-.script  writing  also 
.showed  the  class  the  necessity  of  having  a  written 
script  to  follow. 

.As  the  study  progressed  the  class  named  itself  "Mis- 
sion Films"'  and  organized  into  departments  which 
corresponded  to  a  regular  motion  picture  studio.  They 
decided  that  the  film  would  be  titled,  "On  the  Air." 


Still  from  the  8mm  production,  "On  the  Air,"  made  by  the 
6th  grade  class,  studying  a  unit  on  "Communications." 

The  Script 

The  script  department  began  immediately  to  write 
the  script,  evaluating:  it  with  the 
class  as  they  progressed.  The  Prop- 
erty Department  lirought  together 
the  sets  of  "props"  needed,  such  as 
sound  effects,  pictures,  equipment 
and  furnishings.  The  Location  De- 
jiartment  charted  to  scale  both  the 
interior  and  exterior  locations,  plan- 
nin<^  with  the  director  and  script 
writers  where  each  scene  would  be 
]'hotog;iaphed.  The  cameramen  fa- 
miliarized themselves  with  both  the 
mention  picture  and  still  cameras. 
karnin<j  some  of  the  liasic  principles 
of  photoj^raphy. 

{Continued  on  I'lU/c  512) 

Pinhole  cameras  taught  the  fundamentals 
of  photography  to  6th  graders.  Photo 
taken  with  such  a  camera  by  David 
Collins,  Mission  School,  San  Bernardino 
County. 
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Of  course,  it  gives  you  the  finest 
obtainable  projection  of 

Standard  Lantern  Slides 

Have  you  seen  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  Keystone's  vast  library 
of  educational  slides?  Some  of 
these  new  units  will  make  your 
work  more  effective — and  easier. 


Many  instructors  realize  the  pos- 
sibilities of 

Handmade  Lantern  Slides 

— not  only  for  the  presentation 
of  special  subjects,  but  for  obtain- 
ing enthusiastic  group  participa- 
tion. 


You  can  sometimes  make  a 
worthwhile  cut  in  the  cost  of 
lantern  slides,  by  using 

Quadruple  Slides 

— with  four  exposures,  which  are 
screened  singly  by  means  of  a 
quarter-size  mask. 


Place  a 
on  your 
jector, 


Flashmeter 
Overhead    Pro- 
and    you    have    a 


Tachistoscope  ^^ 

— of  thoroughly  proven  value  for 
efficient  training  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, recognition  and  general  visu- 
al skills. 


By  means  of  an  inexpensive  adap- 
ter, you  can  show 

2-inch  Slides 

— with  the  clear,  inexpensive  day- 
light projection  made  possible 
only  by  a  750  or  1000-watt  lamp. 


You  can  also  buy  an  attachment 
for  showing 

Strip  Film 

— and  here  again,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Keystone  Over- 
head Projector's  powerful  illu- 
mination. 


o 


Supplementary  Lens 


An  adapter  is  also  available  for 

Microscopic  Slides  ^^ 

—and  with  the  micro-  ^0 
scopic   slides    (as   well 
as  with  two-inch  slides  and  strip  film)  you  can  use  the 
five-diopter   supplementary   lens,   shown   at   left,   which 
enlarges    the  projection    two    dimensions   each    way. 


WnlU  Ifi^  Gificida^ 


KEYSTONE    VIEW    COMPANY   •  meadville,  pa, 

SINCE    1892    —    PRODUCERS    OF    SUPERIOR    VISUAL    AIDS 
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Shooting  Schedule 

\\  hen  the  sciipt  was  completed  and  ai)i)rn\e(l  hy  the 
class,  the  "shooting"  of  the  ])icture  was  started.  This 
\\as  to  be  the  story  of  the  class'  Study  of  Radio  and 
began  with  the  arrival  of  the  school  bus.  They  soon 
realized  that  a  motion  picture  coidd  not  be  taken  in 
exactly  the  order  that  it  would  be  shown  on  the  screen, 
but  that  many  consecuti\e  scenes  were  taken  at  differ- 
ent times  and  then  pieced  together  in  correct  order. 
So  a  program  schedule  was  made,  showing  when  each 
scene  would  be  filmed,  the  "jM-ops"  needed,  the  set  lo- 
cation, the  actors,  the  cameraman,  and  its  .sequence  in 
the  finished  production. 


Many  skills 
were  devel- 
oped in  the 
course  of 
making  the 
8mm  film, 
"On  the  Air." 
For  example, 
new  word 
lists  were 
kept  on  radio, 
photographic, 
and  other 
words  dis- 
covered in 
supplement- 
ary    reading. 


The  children  made  reflectors  for  the  photoflood 
lamps  and  large  reflector  boards  painted  with  alumi- 
num paint  to  reflect  the  light  into  dark  shadows.  The 
assistant  cameramen  measured  the  distance  of  each 
scene  carefully  and  read  the  exposure  meter  to  deter- 
mine the  camera  setting.  The  director  rehearsed  the 
actors  until  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  perfect  as 
possible. 

Then  the  command  from  the  assistant  director, 
"Quiet,  Everybody!"  followed  by  the  "Lights!  Action! 
Camera !"  of  the  director.  The  camera  clicked  steadily, 
as  the  class  held  its  breath  expectantly  until  the  final 
"Cut !"  Then  the  eyes  turned  to  the  director  for  his 
decision  whether ,  the  scene  would  stand  or  whether 
it,  would  have  to  be  retaken. 

Following  the  "shooting"  of  each  scene,  the  still  cam- 
eraman moved  his  camera  and  tripod  into  place.  ])osed 
the  actors,  and  took  a  still  ])icture  of  the  scene. 

The  children  filmed  the  entire  ])icture  in  this  manner, 
sometimes  arriving  early  in  the  morning  and  setting  up 
their  cameras  in  order  to  get  a  picture  of  the  school 
bus  arriving  and  unloading  its  passengers.  After  the 
completion  of  the  picture,  titles  were  ty]itd  and  filmed 
on  a  small  pocket  titler. 

The  return  of  each  roll  of  film  from  the  processing 
laboratory  was  awaited  with  eagerness,  at  w-hich  time 
it  was  projected  many  times  and  evaluated  by  the 
class.  Sometimes  scenes  were  cut  because  of  poor 
lighting  or  acting  and  other  scenes  were  retaken  if 
they  were  important  to  the  continuity  of  the  film. 


The  children 
con  structed 
their  own 
control  booth 
for  the  film, 
"On  the  Air." 


Costs 

In  its  final  form,  the  film,"(Jn  the  Air,"  had  a  run- 
ning time  of  about  twelve  luinutes.  The  following  is 
tiie  total  cost  of  materials : 

2  rolls  of  .Ansco  Triple-S  I'an  film 

at    2.86 $  5.72 

1  roll   Super-X    Pan. 

iCastman,  film   $  2.25 

2  (i.  E.   Photofloods  at  SI, 03   $  2  06 

$10.03 
This  $10.03  did  not  include  the  cost  of  the  cameras, 
tripod,  splicer,  titler,  and  exposure  meter,  but  this 
equipment  can  usually  lie  obtained  from  some  person 
interested  in  the  study.  The  cost  of  materials  amounted 
to  approximately  33c  per  pujiil. 

i  Continued   on   page   514) 
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Pinhole    photo    by    Ernestine    Gibson.    6th    grade.    Mission 
School. 
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"PACKAGED"  TEACHING  TOOLS 

McGraw-Hill  Correlated  Text-Films 

These  are  units  of  a  typical  "package" 

Textbook  —  basic  teaching  tool 

7  Sound  Motion  Pictures  —  for  explanation  and  demonstration 

6  Silent  Filmstrips— for  class  review  and  discussion 


The  "teaching  potential"  peculiar  to  each  can  be  used  to  best 
advantage  when  motion  picture  and  filmstrip  are  combined 
in  an  integrated  presentation.  Add  to  this  the  advantages  of 
definite  correlation  with  a  specific  text,  and  the  teacher  is 
provided  with  a  "packaged"  program  high  in  teaching  efficiency. 
Text-films  are  planned  for  specific  subject  areas: 

College  Health  and  Hygiene 

College  Engineering  Drawing 

Pre-Service  and  In-Service  Teacher  Education 

High  School  Mechanical  Drawing 

This  is  whatyou  will  want  to  know  about  Text-Films: 

1.  Present  series  are  based  on  these  texts  —  Diehl's  Text- 
book OF  Healthful  Living;  French's  Engineering 
Drawing;  Schorling's  Student  Teaching;  French  and 
Svensen's  Mechanical  Drawing. 

2.  No  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the  complete  text  in 
the  motion  pictures.  Only  selected  portions  of  each  book 


have  been  supplemented  by  films— usually  those  chapters 
which  educators  felt  presented  the  greatest  difficulty  for 
students.  Animated  drawings,  animated  photography,  and 
careful  exposition  help  interpret  the  text  visually.  Each 
film  takes  approximately  fifteen  minutes  of  running  time. 

3.  Filmstrips  which  accompany  each  motion  picture  re- 
emphasize  key  points,  present  questions  suitable  for 
student  testing  and  offer  additional  information.  The 
average  filmstrip  contains  40  frames. 

4.  The  films  have  been  made  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
authors  of  the  books,  and  with  groups  of  teachers  who 
are  specialists  in  their  separate  fields.  They  come  to  you 
pre-tested  and  approved,  ready  to  help  you  make  class- 
room teaching  more  meaningful. 

5.  McGraw-Hill  Text-Films  are  available  by  direct  pur- 
chase from  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  or  they 
may  be  rented  from  your  local  film  library. 


If  you  are  interested  in  these  teaciiing  materials  and  would  like  more  detailed  information,  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 


McGRAW-HILL 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
Text-Film  Department 
310  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  on  the  Text-Films  indicated; 

□    Engineering  Drawing  □   Teacher  Education 

Q   Mechanical  Drawing  Q    Health  and  Hygiene 


Name- 


Title- 


Address- 


I 
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Skills    and   Attitudes    Developed 

This  study  was  carried  on  during  tlie  social  studies 
period  as  a  unit  of  work  correlated  with  the  Study  of 
•.."ommunications,  but  it  was  also  integrated  with  the 
entire  curriculum. 

The  language  arts  were  developed  through  reports 
on  such  research  projects  as  the  animated  cartoon, 
the  principles  of  photography,  the  history  of  motion 
pictures,  and  the  characteristics  of  a  good  motion  pic- 
ture. Such  reports  were  meaningful  to  the  children 
and  helped  them  improve  their  use  of  language,  enun- 
ciation, and  selection  and  organization  of  material. 
Examples  were  selected  from  the  scripts  for  drill  in 
grammar  and  punctuation. 

Words  important  in  motion  picture  production  and 
appreciation  were  selected  by  the  children  and  the 
teacher  for  incorporation  in  the  spelling  lists.  These 
spelling  words  supplemented  the  basic  sixth  grade 
word  lists  and  the  personal  word  lists  kept  by  each 
child  of  words  he  needed  to  learn  to  spell. 

The  measurement  of  distances  needed  for  accurate 
camera  focusing,  the  mapping  of  set  locations  to  scale, 
and  the  use  of  photographic  arithmetical  problems  be- 
came a  part  of  the  arithmetic  work. 

Skill  in  reading  was  developed  by  the  reading  of 
l)ooks  and  articles  about  motion  pictures,  newsreel 
cameramen,  and  photography.  This  reading  contrib- 
uted to  the  improvement  of  reading  comprehension 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  reading  vocabulary. 

This  activity,  being  very  diversified,  yet  depending 
upon  the  coojjerative  participation  of  the  children  to 


Educational  Screen 

produce  a  finished  ijroduction,  helped  develop  coopera- 
tion within  the  group  and  self-discipline  within  the 
individual  children. 

Pinhole  Camera  Constructed 

In  order  to  imderstand  better  the  principles  of  pho- 
tography, pinliole  cameras  were  constructed  by  the 
children.  The  pinhole  camera  kit  made  l)y  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  was  \ised  as  a  model,  and  the  children 
cut  the  parts  of  the  camera  out  of  cardboard  and  as- 
seml)led  the  light-tight  cameras. 

The  first  children  to  complete  their  cameras  formed 
a  dark-room  committee  which  transformed  a  sir.all 
wash  room  ito  a  dark-room  for  the  printing  of  pictures. 
This  group  also  studied  the  instructions  for  printing 
jiictures  and  reported  the  procedure  to  the  remainder 
of  the  class. 

The  cameras  were  loaded  w-ith  314">:414"  sheet  film 
in  total  darkness,  and  the  children  took  pictures  of 
various  views  of  the  school  grounds.  Exposures  of 
from  15  to  45  seconds  were  made,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  light.  .After  exposure,  the  films 
were  removed  from  the  cameras  in  darkness  and  taken 
to  a  camera  shop  for  development.  It  was  not  practical 
to  have  the  children  de\elop  their  own  film  because 
of  the  necessity  for  total  darkness  and  the  difficulty  of 
mastering  the  technique  in  the  time  available.  How- 
ever, every  child  printed  his  own  picture  from  the  neg- 
ative and  had  the  thrilling  experience  of  seeing  his 
picture  materialize  on  the  printing  paper  under  the 
safe-light  of  the  darkroom. 

{Concluded  on  page  51"  1 
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\iOlVXWOOD 
FILM     ^ 

Inc 


AN  ART  CLASS  FEATURE 


Presents 

A   16mm   Educational 
Film   In   Sound  &  Color 

Entitled 

"TEE  INCAS'' 

Ancients  of  the  Andes 


Telling  how  the  Incas,  having  the  most  advanced  known  prehistoric  culture,  lived  before 
the  arrival  of  their  Spanish  Conquerors,  more  than  400  years  ago.  A  2,500  mile  long 
Empire  stretching  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  operating  under  a  single  political 
unit — a  marvel  of  All  Time.  Their  architectural  achievements  have  withstood  the  onslaught 
of  people,   storms,   earthquakes   and   Time ! 

Special  colored  drawings,  to  emphasize  the  grandeur  of  the  Incas  architecture,  are  shown 
t6  give  students  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  their  buildings,  before  the  coming  of  the  Spanish 
people.  This  art  feature,  combined  with  instructions  in  History.  Sociology.  Handicrafts, 
Architecture  and  Geography  makes  "THE  INCAS"  film  a  mo;t  valuable  teaching  instru- 
ment, and  invaluable  for  study  by  all  students. 

OTHER    EDUCATIONAL    FILMS    IN    SOUND    AND    COLOR 


PEOPLE  OF  CHILE 

THE  ANDES — Chile's  Barrier 

CHILEAN    NITRATE— Gift  of  the   Desert 

CHILE'S    COPPER— Mining    &    Refining    in 

the   Atacama   Desert 
CHILEAN  HACIENDA— A  Traditional  Farm 

Estate 
SOUTHERN    CHILE— Tip    of   a    Continent 
PEOPLE   OF   PERU 
PLANTATION    IN    PERU— Sugar    from    the 

Desert 

OTHER    FILMS    SI  ITABLE    FOR    AUDITORIUM    SHOWING 
PARIS— Queen   of   Cities  WHAT  A  DAY 

BERLIN— A   City  of   Lost  SouU  DESERT  FIESTA 

CALGARY  STAMPEDE  BLUE  SKIES  &  HAPPY  HUNTING 

Write  for  prices  and  any  further  desired  information 

EDUCATIONAL    DIVISION 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  EI^TERPRISES,  Inc. 


FARMERS  OF  THE  ANDES— Plateau  Agri- 
culture 

PERUVIAN    PLATEAU— Problem   of  Indus- 

try   and   Transportation 
SOURCE   OF   THE    AMAZON 
HACIENDA    LIFE— In    Old    Mexico 
TIN — From   the   Malayan   Jungle 

DATES— Hand    Pollination.    Cultivation. 
Processing 


6060  SUNSET  BOULEVARD 


DEPT.   203 


HOLLYWOOD   28,   CALIFORNIA 


All  liioa  Wall  in  Cuzco 
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BOOKS 


•  The  American  Radio — Llewellyn  White — University  of 
Chicago  Press.     1947.     260pp. 

.Another  volume  in  the  series  prepared  by  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  this  one  deals  with  the  broad- 
casting industry  in  the  U.  S.  and  its  relations  to  the  people. 
The  book  brings  together  factual  information  not  readily 
accessible  elsewhere,  and  does  so  in  an  interesting  and 
pointed  manner.  Lacking  adequate  documentation  through 
books,  the  author  and  committee  have  based  their  findings 
and  recommendations  chiefly  on  interviews  with  key  persons 
and  on  intensive  study  of  existing  radio  programs. 

Highlights  in  the  development  of  .\merican  radio  are 
summarized  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  the  growth 
of  radio  as  a  powerful  industry  points  to  the  strength  and 
limitations  of  programming  as  it  exists  today.  In  one 
chapter,  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  the  author  describes  the 
many  serious  efforts  of  educators  to  use  radio  for  education 
including  those  that  failed,  and  those  that  have  continued. 
With  commercial  stations  so  strong  and  wealthy,  the  only 
hope  for  satisfactory  educational  broadcasting  would  lie 
with  universities  that  have  wealth  and  power. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  volume  that  the  radio  as  a  public 
service  has  been  perverted  to  a  mass  medium  for  advertising. 
The  duly  licensed  station  or  network  operators  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  advertising  agencies  in  determining  program 
content  and  viewpoint.  This  practice  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
criticism  of  the  radio  as  a  medium  of  public  information. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  sound  and 
reasonable  to  the  commercial  broadcasters.  They  strongly 
urge  the  separation  of  program  planning  from  commercial 
advertising,  and  the  closer  cooperation  of  government 
agencies  concerned  with  radio  in  the  public  interest. 

•  The  Informational  Film  Yearbook,  1947— I'ilm  Focus 
Book.  .Mbyn  Press,  42  Frederick  St.,  Fdinbur.uh  2,  Scot- 
land.    175pp. 

.-V  useful  guidebook  to  film  workers  abroad.  The  Year- 
book lists  a  useful  directory  of  British  informational  film 
producers,  distributors,  equipment  manufacturers,  special- 
ized personnel,  "films  of  the  year"  (with  stills),  organi.za- 
tions  and  societies  in  the  field,  etc. 

The  opening  section  is  devoted  to  brief  articles  by  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  British  Isles:  Paul  Rotha.  John 
Grierson,  .\ndrew  Buchanan,  Basil  Wright,  and  others.  .\ 
similar  source  book  relating  to  the  .American  non-theatrical 
film  would  certainly  be  appreciated. 

TECHNIQUES 

•  Forum  Techniques— .((/».'/  F-ihicatimi  Jminuil.  6:139.  July, 
1947. 

Report  of  a  section  meeting  on  forums  and  discussion 
techniques  held  during  the  22nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
.American  .Association  for  Adult  Education.  Louis  V..  Raths 
of  Ohio  State  University  was  leader,  and  described  an 
interesting  study  of  forum  discussion  techniques  started  in 
1940  in  Ohio.  Films  as  materials  for  discussion  were  in- 
cluded in  the  project,  and  a  film  forum  served  to  illustrate 
the  general  objectives  in  the  use  of  discussion  techniques 
and  methods. 


ADMINISTRATION 

•  Administering  Visual  Aids  in  the  Program  of  the  Local 
Church— Rav  Stewart,  Englewood,  Colo— /h/7.  Journal 
oj  RcUiiinus'Ed..  23:12  July-Aug.,  1947. 

.A  good  resume  of  some  of  the  basic  principles  to  follow 
in  organizing  an  intelligent  program  of  religious  education 
with  visual  aids. 

TEACHER   TRAINING 

•  Suggested  Plan  for  a  Classroom  Motion  Picture  Clinic 

— Center    for    the    Study    of    .Audio-N'isual    Instructional 
Materials   and    Encyclopedia   Britannica   Films,   Inc. — E. 
B.  P'ilms.  20  No.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III. 
A   clinic   is   defined   as   a   one-day   meeting  designed  pri- 
marily for  teachers  interested  in  classroom  motion  pictures 
and  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  them. 

General  topics  around  which  discussion  will  grow  are; 
the  place  and  role  of  the  classroom  film;  selecting  and 
evaluating  films;  organizing  the  classroom  film  program; 
and  creative  utilization.  The  pamphlet  is  brief  and  contains 
some  good,  general  principles  with  a  selected  bibliography 
for  further  implementation. 

•  Foundations  for  Teacher-Education  in  Audio-Visual 
Instruction — Elizabeth  Goudy  Noel  and  J.  Paul  Leonard 
— .American  Council  in  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
60pp.     June,  1947.     75c. 

This  pamphlet  must  be  read  in  its  entirety,  and  its  contents 
carcjuUy  noted.  It  is  based  on  the  most  recent  principles  and 
philosophy  of  curriculum  specialists,  and  represents  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  author's  own  findings  as  well  as  those  of  a 
liand-picked  committee  of  California  educators  assigned  to 
the  task  of  developing  standards  of  teacher  competency  in 
.Audio-Visual  education. 

The  pamphlet  includes,  in  outline  or  condensed  form,  a 
summary  of  information  that  would  be  needed  in  setting  up 
a  course  for  teachers  in  training :  some  of  the  knowledge, 
skills,  abihties,  psychological  bases  for  the  use  of  audio 
visual  materials,  some  research  findings,  a  listing  of  some 
materials  available  in  specific  areas,  sources  of  equipment, 
setting  up  an  audio-visual  service,  some  current  trends  and 
practices,  and  a  carefully  selected  bibliography.  Send  for 
your  copy  at  once. 

SOURCES    OF    INFORMATION 

•  Bibliography  on  Audio-Visual  Instructional  Materials 
for  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  School — Constance 
Weinman — Bureau  of  Publications.  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  I'niv..  N.  Y.  mimeo.  1947. 

.An  excellent  bibliography  of  books  and  magazine  articles, 
))ecause  the  references  have  been  carefully  chosen  and  well 
( lassified.  Busy  classroom  teachers  will  also  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  readings  has  been  kejit  to  a  basic 
minimum. 

•  Selected  Indexes  and  Sources  of  Photographic  Visual 
Aids— I'.astman  Kodak  Co..  Sales  Service  Division. 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y.     1947.     12pp.     Free. 

Lists  major  sources  of  motion  pictures,  slide  films,  and 
slides  available  for  educational,  industrial  training,  medical, 
and  other  purposes.  Punched  for  insertion  in  the  Kodak 
I'hotographic  Notebook. 
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Now   Available    For    Use  in    Your   Community! 


Julien   Bryan's 

New  Documentaries 

on 

ITALY 


students  of  world  affairs  advise  keeping  close  watch  on 
ITALY  as  a  focal  point  of  world  attention.  ARE  YOU  PRE- 
PARED for  this  PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  ITALY  TODAY? 


^^ITALY  REBUILDS 

This  is  a  dynamic  documentary,  valuable  not  only  in  a  historical  sense  as  a  record  of  UNRRA's  contribu- 
tion but  valuable  also  for  the  portrayal  it  gives  of  an  Italian  family  and  the  courage  displayed  by  thousands 
of  Italian  families  in  rebuilding  their  homes,  their  communities,  their  nation.    20  minutes. 

-^ARTISANS  OF  FLORENCE 

In  this  film,  the  famous  Institute  of  Art  furnishes  the  setting  for  showing  many  phases  of  Italian  art  and  handi- 
craft: ceramics,  drawing,  sculpture,  leather  tooling,  silver  hammering,  and  jewelry  designing.    20  minutes. 

^^BREAD  AND  WINE 

Dealing  with  Italian  agriculture  and  the  "mezzadria"  system  of  farming,  this  film  shows  the  harvesting  of 
grapes,  the  cultivation  of  crops,  the  making  of  bread,  the  routine  life  of  the  farmers  and  their  proprietor, 
an  evening  meal,  and  closes  with  scenes  from  a  "Festa  dell  "uva" — the  Feast  of  the  Grapes.    16  minutes. 


For   Purchase 

Order  from  your 

Visual  Education 

Dealer 


Write  for  our  coinp(ete  list  of  current  subjects 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION 

1600  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


For  Rental 

Order  today  from 

Your  Film  Rental 

Library 


•  Selected  References  on  Audio-Visual  Education  and 
Training — P'astman  Kodak  Co..  Sales  Service  Division, 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y.     1947,  20  pp.     Free. 

Lists  a  number  of  the  most  signicant  articles  and  books, 
concerned  with  the  production  and  utilization  of  audio- 
visual aids,  stressing  those  written  since  1940.  Punched  for 
insertion  in  the  Kodak  Photographic  Notebook. 

•  Some  Sources  of  Educational  2  x  2-inch  Slides — Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Sales  Service  Division,  Rochester  4,  X.  Y. 
1947,  4pp.     Free. 

Partial  list  of  the  largest  domestic  producers  and  suppliers 
of  2  X  2-inch  slides.  Punched  for  insertion  in  the  Kodak 
Photographic  Notebook. 

•  Audio-Visual  Aids — F.  Dean  McClusky,  U.  of  Calif., 
Los  Angele.s — The  Instructor,  monthly. 

Each  month  the  author  prepares  a  statement  on  some  aspect 
of  using  audio-visual  aids,  and  then  answers  questions  that  have 
come  to  him.    The  information  is  authoritative  and  up-to-date. 

•  .Guide   to   U.   S.   Government    Motion   Pictures — Motion 

Picture  Division,  Library  of  Congress — vol.  1,  no.  1. 
June,  1947.  40c  (Through  Supt.  of  Documents.  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C.) 

The  best  single  compilation  of  films  produced  by  the  various 
government  agencies,  with  complete  information  as  to  local 
and  regional  distributors.  It  is  planned  to  issue  this  guide 
annually. 

•  The  Small  Screen — .Arthur  Rosenheimer,  Jr. — Theatre  Arts, 
monthly  feature. 

A  compilation  of  titles  (May,  1947  issue)  on  some  of  the 
exceptional  abstract  and  experimental  films  in  16mm.  and 
35nim.,  and  where  they  may  be  obtained. 

•  Motion  Pictures  for  Music — Marion  Costaljle,  Morris 
County  Music  Helping  Teacher — .V.  /.  Educational  Reviezi% 
20:243     April,  1947. 

.A  listing  of  films  on  various  aspects  of  music  education 
that  were  found  useful.  There  are  neither  annotations  nor 
rental  information. 


•  Bibliography  on  Audio-Visual  Instructional  Materials 
for  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  School — Constance  Wein- 
man. Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia fiiiversity.    New  York:   1947.    50c 

This  l)riet  publication  lists  a  number  of  general  reference 
books  on  audio-visual  education  together  with  lists  of  hand- 
books, manuals,  periodicals,  special  material  lists  covering 
radio,  records,  and  still  pictures.  Suggested  readings  from 
the  published  literature  is  carefully  classified,  covering 
blackboards,  bulletin  boards,  charts,  graphs,  maps,  globes, 
excursions,  exhibits,  dioramas,  habitat  groups,  museums, 
stereographs,  opaque  projection,  filmstrips,  slides,  motion 
pictures,  radio,  and  recordings.  .A  further  section  lists  read- 
ing material  by  subject  areas  and  by  grades. 

•  Films  for  International  Understanding — Committee  on 
Films  in  International  I'nderstanding,  Educational  Film 
Library  Assn.,  Inc.,  Esther  L.  Berg  chairman,  Elizabeth 
H.  Flory,  editor. — Published  by  Curriculum  Service 
Bureau  for  International  Studies,  Inc.,  433  West  123rd 
St.,  N.  Y.  27.    L34  pp.    1947. 

The  selected,  classified  list  of  films  for  international  under- 
standing which  appears  in  the  second  portion  of  this  booklet 
was  viewed  in  a  broad  setting,  as  represented  by  a  sym- 
posium of  articles  by  leaders  in  international  understanding, 
and  in  audio-visual  education.  There  are  statements  on  the 
part  that  theatrical  films  play — and  ought  to  play — in  helping 
people  of  one  nation  to  understand  others  abroad;  there  are 
brief  summaries  of  the  trends  and  forecasts  in  the  16mni. 
field  by  such  leaders  as  Edgar  Dale.  Julien  Bryan,  C.  R. 
Reagan,  Esther  L.  Berg,  Grace  T.  Stevenson,  William  S, 
Hockman,  Evelyn  Oelen  and  June  Blytbe.  .And  finalUy, 
with  a  stimulating  introduction  by  Thomas  Baird,  there 
appears  a  list  of  existing  films  that  have  been  recommended 
by  a  national  committee  as  having  merit  for  use  in  pro- 
grams of  intercultura!  education.  A  useful  and  significant 
publication. 
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School-Made  Pictures 

(i. Unliniirti  fruin  page  514) 

Tilt'  ap))ioxiniate  cost  per  cliild  for  the  materials 
lo  make  the  camera,  fihii,  printing  paper,  and  chemicals 

was  ab(  >iit  1 7c. 

Culmination  of  the  Study 

The  class  culminated  their  Study  of  Communications 
liy  a  ])resentation  of  "On  the  Air"'  to  the  upper  grades 
(jf  Mission  School.  Tickets  were  prepared,  ushers  se- 
kcted,  the  lilm  advertised  by  announcements  in  the 
1  arious  grades,  and  a  darkened  theater  made  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Prior  to  the  showing  of  the  film,  after  the  classes 
were  assembled  in  the  theater,  the  audience  was  told 
how  the  picture  was  planned  and  produced.  A  pupil 
gave  a  running  commentary  of  the  film  as  it  was  pro- 
jected, and  the  sound  effects  were  synchronized  with 
the  sound  effects  as  they  appeared  on  the  screen. 

h'ollowing  the  motion  picture,  the  audience  was  in- 
vited to  view  the  exhibit  of  the  pinhole  camera  pictures, 
vihich  were  mounted  and  disj^Iayed  in  the  room. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  film  was  shown 
again  to  a  P.T..A.  and  comnumity  group  and  was 
highly  commended.  It  has  been  used  with  teachers 
preiwring  to  teach  a  unit  on  Radio  and  Communica- 
tions and  will  doubtless  have  many  more  showings  to 
P.T..\.  and  community  meetings,  teachers  institutes, 
and  teacher  in-service  education  groups. 


loiva  State  Audio-Visual  Laboratory 

{L  t'litiiiiicd  from  page  4W_) 

are  planning  for  jiroduction  of  educational  films,  many 
of  which  are  graduate  student  thesis  projects.  It  is 
anticipated  that  numerous  teaching  films  eventually 
\\\]\  be  produced  on  this  basis. 

Communications  Center 

In  order  to  make  the  expansion  program  jxissible, 
the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  will  be  housed  in 
specially  planned  and  adequate  quarters  in  a  new 
Communications  Center  to  be  built  on  the  Iowa  cnm- 
])us  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  This  building, 
j)lanned  to  accommodate  the  School  of  Journalism, 
the  Department  of  Publications.  Radio  Station  WSUI, 
a  new  FJM  Radio  Station  KSUI,  and  Television,  as 
•>\ell  as  Visual  Instruction,  wilt  bring  the  University's 
interrelated  program  in  communications  together  in 
one  ])roper]y  designed  center.  The  Iowa  State  Legis- 
lature has  already  made  an  initial  appropriation  of 
S525.000  for  this  building,  and  construction  plans  are 
rapidly  being  completed. 


IN  PITTSBURGH  AND  TRI-STATE  AREA 

it's 
KAREL  SOUND  FILM   LIBRARY 

for  Motion  Pictures  and  Visual  Aid  Supplies 
410  Third  Avenue.   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


See  the 


Amazing  Difference 


...the  NEW  RADIANT  Screens 
make  in  your  pictures 


Ordinary 

projection 

screen 

surface 

. . .  DUIL, 

lackine 

brilliance 

and 

contrast 


RADIANT   MANUFACTURING   CORP. 

1215  S.  Talman  Ave.,  Chicago  8,  III. 
Send  me  FREE  Screen  Guide— also  latest 
Circular  showing  complete  line  of  Port 
able.  Wall,  Ceiling  and  Table  Screens. 


Radiant  Glass  Beaded  Surface... 
BRIGHT,  brilliant  and  contrasty 

YourpictiiresIook/«7Vf</.«i;v]g/'/ 
when  projected  on  the  new  1948 
Racjiant  Projection  Screens. 
They  have  added  brilliance,  ex- 
tra sharpness,  more  authentic 
colors.The Special  Radiant,f/</.w- 
beadetJ  screen  surface  with 
millions  of  tiny  glass  beads  im- 
bedded in  pure  white  plastic— 
reflects  light  instead  of  absorbing 
it.  Radiant  gives  you  more  new 
features  that  make  for  quicker- 
set-up  and  easier  adjustment. 
These  new  Radiant  Projection 
Screens  make  every  picture  a 
better  picture! 


i 


NV/wf 


Send  for  FREE  Screen  Guide  Today! 

"Secrets  of  Good  Projection."  a  32-page 
booklet,  gives  proper  screen  sizes,  correct 
projection  lenses,  lips  for  improving  pro- 
jection and  tnany  other  valuable  facts. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  FREE  copy. 


RADIANT 


B«..U.  %    P,..OM. 


Exclusive  New 

Radiant  Screen 

Features 

1  Self-Opening  Tripod  Le£S* 

2  Screen  Leveller* 

3  Shakeproof  Safety  Catch 

4  Feather  Touch  Adjusting 
Handle  (U.  S.  Patent) 

5  Fully  Automatic  Auto-lock* 

6  Built-in  Shock  Absorbers* 

7  Automatic  Leg-Lock 

S  Rubber-Ball  Tripod  Feet 
9  Triangular  Steel  Tube 
Construction 

10  Automatic  Leg  Adjuslmeiit 

11  Finger  Crip  Carrying  Handle 

12  Streamlined  Design 

13  Automatic  Leg  Closing 

1 4  Complete  Range  of  Screen 
Heights 

1 5  Unconditional  Guarantee 

Till'  ,;imiilote  Radiant  Knc 
uifhiiirs  Wall,  Ceiling  and 
Tablf  Modettt  in  nizen  22 
inrli-ti  r  :iO  inrlim  lo  20 
'•'/  ,r  Jtl    fp,l    anil   lar,irr. 

•Pat.  Pending 


PROJECTION    SCREENS 
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Educational  Screen 


The    HOLMES 


16mm  SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 


For  the   last 
year    "REX" 
production  has 
been  inadequate 
to  supply  the 
demand. 

INCREASED  OUTPUT  IS  FAST 
CATCHING  UP 

P.S. — The  new  REXARC  with  high  intensity  arc  lamp, 
40  watt  output  amplifier,  and  newest  coaxial  high  and 
low  frequency   speaker  available. 

BEFORE  YOU  DECIDE  TO  PURCHASE  write  for  the 
new  catalog  detailing  the  advanced  features  found  only 
in  a   REX. 

HOLMES  PROJECTOR  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    o*    76mm    and    35mm    Sound-on-F/lm 
Projectors  for  over  25  years  to  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET  •  CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 


News  ai 


The 

Forgotten 

Village 


A  dramatic 

documentary 

picture  of 

Mexico 


John  Steinbeck's  story  of  a  Mexican  village  and 
the  people  who  live  in  it  where  the  past  slips  into 
the  future  makes  a  curious,  true,  and  dramatic 
film.  Here  is  the  clash  between  magic  that  was  old 
in  Aztec  days  and  modern  medicine  that  has  come 
in  within  the  lifetime  of  living  men. 

Showing  time:  60  minutes,  16mm.,  Sound 
Available  on  3  year  lease 

Order  through  Arthur  Mayer  and  Joseph  Burstyn, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  or 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FILM  ASSOCIATION 

Department    E,    45    Astor    Place.    New   York   3,    N.   Y. 


Twelve  Opaque  Projectors  to  Be 
Awarded  to  Schools 

Dr.  William  Lewin.  audio-visual  cliainnan  of  the 
X.E.A.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers,  has  an- 
nounced that  S3000  worth  of  the  newest  and  finest 
opaque  projectors  will  he  included  in  the  Audio-\'isual 
Awards  to  be  presented  to  schools  and  colleges  doing 
notable  work  during  1947-48.  The  twelve  projectors 
have  been  donated  by  Herbert  H.  Myers,  sales  manager 
of  the  Charles  Beseler  Company  of  Xew  York,  as  a 
contriljution  to  the  aims  of  Lewin's  committee. 

"This  type  of  projector  is  one  of  the  most  urgently 
needed  aids."  said  I,ewin. 

Town  Hall  Offers  Course  In  Color  Films 

A  mid-winter  colcjr  motion  picture  filming'  course 
for  amateur  movie  makers  will  be  given  at  The 
Town  Hall.  Inc..  123  A\"est  43rd  Street,  Xew  York 
City. 

The  course  will  he  directed  by  Canfield  Cook, 
color  film  producer  and  consultant  and  is  offered 
on  six  consecutive  Monday  evenings  beginning  in 
January.  Each  session  will  progressively  cover  the 
various  phases  of  color  filming  from  camera  hand- 
ling to  preiJaration  of  processed  film  for  projection. 
Good  and  bad  examples  of  filming  technique  will 
be  screened  with  appraisal  of  success  or  failure  in 
achieving  desired  results. 

Although  membership  applications  will  not  be 
available  until  November  interested  amateurs  are 
advised  to  write  to  Town  Hall  for  particulars  well 
in  advance. 

Professional  Training  in  Motion  Pictures 

Establishment  of  a  new  studio  oft'ering  full-time 
professional  training  in  motion  picture  w^ork  was 
announced  by  Erwin  Piscator,  Director  of  the  Dra- 
matic Workshop  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. Sidney  Kaufman,  film  critic  and  director, 
will  bead  the  new  Film  Department,  whose  purpose 
Air.  Piscator  declared  is  "to  provide  trained  per- 
sonnel for  expanding  motion  picture  production  in 
Xew  York  and  to  create  a  center  for  study  of  the 
cinema  as  cultural  and  social  force." 

The  workshop  course,  which  starts  October  6, 
will  include  production  of  complete  sound  films  in 
a  specially  designed  studio  where  students  will 
write,  direct,  act  and  shoot  the  productions,  with 
sound,  music  and  other  technical  aspects  of  the 
\vork  under  professional  guidance.  The  many  film 
resources  of  the  city,  laboratories,  sound  stages, 
film  libraries,  trade  unions,  independent  producers, 
and  other  branches  of  the  local  film  industry  will 
cooperate  actively  with  the  project. 

"The  Film  Department  is  slanted  to  correspond 
with  the  major  production  work  that  prevails  here." 
Mr.  Piscator  observed.  "While  feature  production 
has  expanded,  it  is  not  commonly  known  that  all 
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other  types  of  production  are  carried  on  within  the 
tity  on  a  scale  that  already  surpasses  every  other 
prodtiction  center  in  the  world,  including  Holly- 
wood." P'urther  information  may  he  ohtained  from 
the  Dramatic  Workshop.  President  Theater,  247 
\\'est  48tli   Street.   Xew  York. 

French  Film  Society  Anounces 
December  Program 

The  Chicago  French  Film  Society  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  on  \\'ednesday.  December  3.  at  4 :30  and  at 
7 :30  in  the  Woodrow  ^\'ilsoIl  Room,  84  East  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago.  The  following  rtlms  will  be  previewed : 
En  Bretagne  (economic)  ;  Glace  Vive  (hockey)  :  Dans 
Ics  At  pes  (geologic  and  sports):  Chaiils  Popiilaires : 
Canadian  Landscape   (art  tilm). 

Miss  Dorothy  Cahill,  Xorth  Shore  Country  Day 
School  is  now  the  secretary  and  Miss  Virginia  Donhani. 
the  treasurer,  according  to  Miss  Katherine  Slaught. 
chairman.  Henceforth,  programs  will  be  given  twice  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  Already  such  films 
as  the  following  have  been  previewed  by  the  organiza- 
tion: La-haiif  siir  ces  Montagnes  La  Garonne  (geo- 
graphic film);  Chants  Popniaircs  (singing  cartoon); 
En  Normandie  (economic)  :  Aidnisson  Tapestries ;  and 
Vive  le  Ski  (sports).  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Gerald 
N.  Bench,  Director.  Bureau  of  Instruction,  Chicago 
Public  Schools  is  considering  the  purchase  of  some  of 
these  films  previewed  by  the  society. 

Radio  Center  at  Syracuse  University 

With  the  official  opening  of  the  newly  constructed 
hundred  thousand  dollar  Radio  Center  of  Syracuse 
University,  the  cantpus  radio  curriculum  has  become 
one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  country.  Practical 
experience  is  the  keynote  of  instruction.  .Students  man 
experimental  FM  station  WJIV.  They  plan,  write, 
produce,  direct  and  act  in  their  own  programs,  assigned 
as  class  projects.  Student  engineers  manipulate  the 
most  modern  of  technical  equipment  to  air  the  shows. 

In  addition  to  broadcasting  directly  over  WJIV, 
three  to  four  hours  a  day,  the  Radio  Workshop  uses 
the  FM  and  AM  facilities' of  local  NBC  station  \\'SYR 
and  CBS  affiliate,  \\'FBL.  Expanded  from  a  two- 
studio  workshop  in  seven  months  time,  the  present  set 
up  at  Syracuse  now  includes  Radio  house,  a  prefabri- 
cated building  designed  especially  for  radio  instruction, 
in  addition  to  its  remodelled  workshop  studios  in  the 
main    library    building. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  chief  of  studio  de- 
sign, Clarence  Jacobs,  patterned  the  studios,  employ- 
ing a  new  acoustical  treatment  called  ])olycylindrical 
design,  involving  the  use  of  pillar  effects  at  various  in- 
tervals around  the  walls.  The  workshop  contains  mas- 
ter Studio  A  with  an  adjoining  observation  room, 
studio  B  for  broadcasts  involving  smaller  groups,  a 
master  control  room,  and  a  recording  room  containing 
the   FM   transmitter   for   WJIV. 

Radio  House,  instruction  half  of  the  Center,  is  lo- 
cated to  the  rear  of  the  librarv.    Here  is  studio  C,  a 


for 

YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 


ive  suggest 


'A  Little  Child' 


(special  permiaMon  niren  by  Vikinp  Press) 

•  A  dramatization  of  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  Christmas  story  through  the  eyes  of 
children. 

".    .    .    acceptable    to    all    races    and    creeds    .    .    .    exquisite    color 

photography" 

Committee  of  Primary  Teachers 
Dept.  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
St.    Louis    Public    Schools 

16mm  film  in  Sound  &  Color,  $200.00.  Educ.  Disc.  10% 

CHILDRENS  PRODUCTIONS 

Supervised  by  Haiel  Gloister  Robertson 

P.O.  BOX  1313         •         PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 
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New..JOOO  Watt  Pro jecto| 


Showing  adaptations  of 
All-Purpose  Model  from 
basic  GoldE  units  which 
may  be  purchased  indi- 
vidually. 


GoldE  ALL-PURPOSE  now  brings  you 
unmatched  versaiility  in  high  efficiency, 
long  range  projection  of  color  and  black 
and  white  slides  plus  film-strip.  More 
light  per  watt  .  .  .  yet  cooler!  Atlraclirely 
priced.    Immediate    delivery. 

Write  JorBullelin  No.  473 


GoldE  Manufacturing  Co. 


1220-C  W.  Madison  St.  ' 
Chicago  7,   U.   S.   A.     t 
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Educational   Screen 


Hed  Wagon 

The  dramatic  life  story  of  Stave  Swift 
shows  how  an  enterprising  Cape  Cod 
farm  boy  helped  build  an  industry 
that  today  serves  the  entire  nation! 


fc-^J 


ReJ  Walton  pictures  authentically  re- 
produced scenes  of  19th  century  Amer- 
icana. You'll  see,  in  beautiful  color, 
early  railroads,  great  herds  of  cattle 
roaming  the  Western  plains,  cowboys 
singing  around  their  campfire,  the  early 
telegraph,  and  the  financial  panic  of '93! 
To  reserve  Red  Wagon  for  your 
school,  church  or  club,  write: 

RED  WAGON 

Swift  &  Company 

Public  Relations  Department 

Chicago  9,  HI. 

16  mm.  Sound  Color— 45  minutes 
Distributed  free  on  request 


I       Al  9t  "leacUel! 

!— >Woman 
Speaks^ 

Portrays      Woman's     Amazing 

Contributions  in  Arts,  Crafts, 

Sports,   Business,  Government, 

Education! 


DYNAMIC  NEW  "WOMAN'S 
PAGE"  OF  THE  SCREEN  .  .  . 
PRODUCED  IN  HOLLYWOOD 
.  .  .  now  available  In  16  mm.  affer  enthusiastic  reception  by 
me^jor  theatre  circuits  and  leading  Independent  theatres  all  over 
U.  S.I  ACCLAIMED  BY  EDUCATORS,  parent-teacher  groups, 
film  councils,  librarians,  women's  clubs,  editors,  outstanding  citi- 
le.Ts!  Exclusive  400  ft.  stories  of  everyday  women  .  .  .  many 
who   have   risen   to   the   top   in   their   chosen   field! 


JVetf  Achievetnents! 
New  Geniuses! 

Girl   Carves   Out   Career   on   Glass 
Stainless   Steel   Artist   Stuns   Critics 
Ex-Woman    Governor    Manages    U.    S. 

Mint 
Moulder    of    Life-like    Dogs 
Chicago   Piano   Symphony   Orchestras 
One-Woman    Newspaper    Upholds 

Freedom 
World's    Fastest   Typist    •    ice    Stars 
Northwestern    U.    Marimba    Coeds 
Woman  Mayor  #16  Yr.  Piano  Genius 
Swim    Champ       •       Zoo    Lady,    etc. 


For  full  details 
write    today    to 


H.  A.  SPANUTH 

FILM  STUDIOS  OF  CHICAGO— Dept.  E- 


Most  subfects  ha6 
article  or  cover  in 
such  Itsues  as  Read- 
er's Digest — Life — 
Coffier's — The  Woman. 


Selected  for  perma- 
nent Hie  by  Library 
of  Congress.  Used  by 
U.S.  Army  and  Navy. 


Ited  by  WN8T — 
WBKB—WWJ—KSD— 
RHILCO.  (Television 
rights    re  servedl  . 

MS  S.  La  Salic — Chicago  3       I 


large  production  studio  where  students  build  and  pre- 
sent dramatic  and  music  programs.  Two  news  and 
announcing  booths  with  control  rooms  and  observation 
rooms  adjoining  are  available  all  day  and  evening  for 
potential  newscasters  and  announcers. 

A  music  room  for  hearing  and  selecting  numbers  to 
be  used  on  programs,  a  seminar  for  discussion  by  ad- 
vanced students  of  program  planning  and  building,  a 
news  room  with  United  Press  wire  service,  and  offices 
for  five  instructors  complete  Radio  House. 

The  campus  signs  on  with  its  own  wake-up  sho\v 
from  8  to  9  A.  M.  called  "Coffee  And,"  and  broadcasts 
two  more  hours  during  week  days  from  7  to  9  in  the 
evening.  Evening  shows  include  "Radio  Stage"  produc- 
tions by  the  dramatic  writing  classes,  "Music  to  Study 
By,"  and  "Classroom  Classics,"  record  shows,  and  news 
and  notices  features  handled  by  the  stalT  of  the  campus 
paper,  The  Daily  Orange. 

Sunday  schedule  of  F"M  shows  include  four  hours  of 
afternoon  programs  of  music,  drama,  and  news  feature 
variety.  In  addition  to  the  regular  WJIV  airings,  .stu- 
dents broadcast  on  the  local  network  station's  VSl 
several  regular  features  including  a  variety  show. 
"Dorsi's  Cafe"  using  local  singing  talent;  "Sorority 
Serenade"  in  which  campus  Greek  groups  participate ; 
"Poetry  Corner,"  "Radio  Opera,"  and  "The  Daily 
Dozen,"  a  news  feature  program  highlighting  and 
sidelighting  the  top  12  news  items  of  the  day. 

Launch  a  Department  of  Theater 
Arts  at  University  of  California 

"To  provide  a  study  of  the  history,  esthetic  prin- 
ciples, and  special  techniques  of  the  theater,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  radio  combined  with  a  broad  cul- 
tural education  ...  to  train  future  members  of  the 
theatrical  professions  and  implant  in  them  a  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  theater  and  motion 
pictures  as  a  uKjlder  of  public  opinion." 

\N'ithin  the  framework  of  these  aims,  the  Los 
An<reles    campus    of    the    Universit}'    of    California 


1 6mm  Sound  Projector 


The  new  VICTOR 
LIT  E  -W  E  IG  HT 
makes  LIGHT  WORK 
of  Audio-Visual 
Training 

•  Attractive    Single     Unit    Alum- 
inum   Case 

•  52%    Lighter    in    Weight     (34 
lbs.    complete) 

9    b9%  Smaller  In  Slie — but  takes 
full    2000    ft.    reds. 

•  Economically  priced    only  $375 
Send  for  latest  Catalog. 


jlASKliiWHSSIMSAnt 


iRaySwanif) 

'        Pres.       '' 


614  NORTH  SKINKER  BLVO 
SAINI    LOUIS      5.    MO 


ZfiaaOOOBOi'een 


Latest   MARCH 

OF  TIME  Releases 

AMERICAN    TEACHER 

write    for   free    catalog   of 

• 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF 

NAZI    GERMANY 

• 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 

NOBODY'S  CHILDREN 

(Dept.  of  Lawrence  Camera  Shop) 

• 

149   No.   Broadway 

THE    F.  B.  1. 

WICHITA    2,    KANS. 
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has  launched  its  new  department  of  Theater  Arts 
this  fall  under  the  chairmanship  of  Kenneth  Mac- 
gowan,  former  Paramount  producer.  An  enrollment 
of  some  i2S  theater  majors  is  expected  at  the  outset. 
The  curriculum  will  provide  for  specialization  in 
two  fields,  stas^e  and  motion  ])ictures.  to  which 
radio  will  he  added  in  1948.  In  their  first  two  years 
of  study,  theater  arts  majors  will  take  a  broad 
educational  program  along  with  some  basic  courses 
in  the  department,  including  a  course  in  "The  .Social 
Aspects  of  Mass  Communication,"  stressing  the 
widespread  impact  entertainment  media  have  ';n 
society. 

Sloan  Foundation  Reports  On 
Motion  Pictures  and  Radio 

Included  in  the  10th  annual  report  of  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation,  Inc.,  were  a  section  on  "Motion  Pic- 
tures" and  one  on  "Radio."  Since  its  organization  the 
Foundation  has  shown  interest  in  the  creation  of  ed- 
ucational films.  In  fact  an  agency  lor  the  distribution 
of  such  films  was  established  at  Xew  York  University 
with  the  financial  support  of  the  Foundation  (1941)  — 
New  York  University  Film  Library. 

The  Sloan  Foundation  has  discovered  that  the  pro- 
duction of  satisfactory  eductional  films  is  dificult :  "The 
problem  is  not  only  one  of  cost  which,  considering  the 
probable  audience  for  a  typical  educational  film,  is  usu- 
ally expensive ;  there  is  the  further  problem,  especially 
important  in  an  educational  medium,  of  maintaining 
objectivity  and  freedom  from  bias.  These  latter  re- 
quirements often  complicate  the  efforts  of  script  writer 
and  director  to  produce  a  picture  which  has  continuitv 
and  the  promise  of  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  an 
audience.  Most  producers  of  educational  pictures  have, 
moreover,  failed  to  give  adecjuate  consideration  to  peda- 
gogical needs  and  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  films  of  this  nature  are  to  be  exploited  for  in- 
structional purposes. 

"The  FOUNDATION  believes  that  these  difficulties 
can  be  surmounted  and  it  continues  to  regard  motion 
pictures  as  an  educational  medium  of  high  promise." 

Among  the  many  projects  of  the  Foundation  has  been 
the  support,  since  1938,  of  the  "Round  Table  of  the 
Air" — University  of  Chicago.  This  is  the  oldest  edu- 
cational program  continuously  on  the  air  with  partic- 
ipants from  the   faculties  of  many  universities  taking 


OUR  m\ 


A  Top  Qualify  Film 
For  the  Churches 
By  the  Churchec 


Why?  Executives  of  thirteen  major  denominations 
wanted  to  reach  the  average  man  in  and  out  of  the 
pew  with  an  important  religious  message. 
Decision:  To  pool  resources  and  through  the  Prot- 
estant Film  Commission  meet  theatrical  standards. 
Result:  An  outstanding  dramatic  film  with  major 
studio  featured  players  by  one  of  Hollywood's  best 
producers. 

Plan:  World  Premiere  Nov.  10  in  100  cities 
simuhaneously.  Nationwide  publicity — News  re- 
leases, leaflets,  posters,  heralds.  Dealers'  Oppor- 
tunity: To  get  in  at  the  beginning  on  distribution 
of  American  Protestantism's  first  cooperative  pro- 
duction of  theatrical  quality. 

BEYOND  OUR  OWN.  40  min..  16mm.,  sound. 
3-year  lease,  $2.50.00.  Rental  price,  $10.00. 

Order  Your  Prints  Today! 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FILM  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Department  E,  45  Astor  Place,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
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35MM.         SCIENCE         SLIDE         FILMS 

MADE    BY    TEACHERS    FOR    TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL    SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive  Literature  Sent  on  Request 
VISUAL      SCIENCES, 


S99E 


Suffern,  New  York 


~ 

H   WITH  VMr  <yickly 
g          TYPEWRITTEN 
■              MESSAGES 
H    SO  (ASIO-BATS  SI. SO 

MAKE    YOUR    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

Use   Radio-Mats — Regular  Siie  3V4"l4" 

or  the   NEW   DUPLEX  2"i2" 
on    sale    by    Theatre    Supply    Dealers 

Write    for    Free    Sample 
RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.V 
222  Oakridse  Blvd..  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

^nJtruntentJ  o/ 
OrcneJtm, 

With  the  London  •Symphony  Orchestra 

AN  tASTIN  SCHOOL  FILM  RCLEASi 
.     r\t  .L  .    n    •.*    I     I    r  I.  r-i 

ervices  Film 


I6mm.  Sound 
Purchase:  $37.50 


-  Length,  20  Minutes 

Kentol:  $2.50 


EASTIN  PICTURES 

^     DAVENPORT,   IOWA 

Colorado  Springs,  Col-  '"' 
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KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM  FILAAS 

are  winning  ever-increasing  recognition  for 
their  effective  services  in  the  nation's  class- 
rooms. 

1/  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  use- 
fullness  of  such  Films  as: 


"STORY  OF  OUR 
FLAG" 

"OUR  NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT" 

"EARTH  &  ITS 
SEASONS 

"MYSTERIES  OF 
WATER" 

"WORLD  WE  LIVE 
IN" 

"STORY  OF  STEEL" 

"RECTILINEAR 
COORDINATES" 


"HOW  THE  EYE 

FUNCTIONS" 
"HOW  THE  EAR 

FUNCTIONS" 
"OUR  TEETH" 
"STORY  OF  COAL" 
"STORY  OF  WHEAT" 

"STORY  OF 

ELECTRICITY" 
"PRINCIPLES  OF 

REFRIGERATION" 
"HOW  WE  SEE" 
"PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY  SERIES" 


Write  today  for  descriptive  Catalog, 
Sale  and  Rental  Prices. 

KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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"  SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF 
THE  1.  C.  S.  1947-48  CATALOG 

Over    o    Thousand    feafura    and 
Shorfs.    The    Betf    and    Latest    in 
16    mm    Sound    FUmt.    Entertain- 
ment Plus  Our  Speelalty—Write 
To'day.    Address    Dept,    ES. 

m 

If 

INSTITUTIONAl  CINEMA  SERVICE,  In 

15«0  »RCIAOWAY  .  NEW  YORK  19,  N,  1 

(. 

JaoA 


en. 


and  J[!.ea^ut 


By  L.  Harry  Strauss 
and  J.  R.  Kidd 


A  manual  on  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  in 
informal  education. 

Here's  how  it's  done.  In  detailed,  experience-based  chapters, 
two  leaders  show  how  to  use  audio-visual  materials  in  group 
education. 

Written  for  both  professional  and  volunteer  workers,  this 
manual  suggests  how  to  apply  these  aids  to  your  program,  how 
to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  new  methods  in  schools, 
churches,  Ys,  social  and  community  organizations,  and  in 
adult  education. 

Sources  of  material  and  equipment  with  criteria  for  its  selec- 
tion are  listed;  also,  suggestions  on  administering  program, 
producing  films,  etc.  $3.50  at  your  bookstore 

347  Madison  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.Y.      I 


Educational  Screen 

part  as  well  as  experts  from  many  walks  of  life.  Sub- 
jects chosen  for  discussion  may  relate  to  domestic  eco- 
nomic questions,  international  political  and  economic 
issues,  or  to  public  affairs  generally. 

In  1946,  the  Foundation  extended  its  support  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  located  in  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey  to  permit  the  College  to  experiment 
with  an  educational  program  in  radio.  Programs 
developed  have  been  recorded  and  are  sold  for  a  nom- 
inal fee  to  individual  broadcasting  stations.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  experiment  is  to  illustrate  and  dramatize 
the  meaning  of  basic  economic  facts  and  principles. 
The  programs  bear  the  title.  "Keeping  up  with  the 
Wigglesworths." 


Filmstrips  for  Freedom 

(Continued  from  page  497) 

At  the  invitation  of  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, the  Educational  Department  of  The  Reader's  Di- 
gest has  prepared  a  series  of  six  filmstrips,  specifically 
designed  for  use  in  the  heritage  program.  These  film- 
strips  illuminate  the  origin  and  growth  of  free  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  This  American  Heritage  Kit, 
consisting  of  six  Teach-O-Filmstrips  and  a  40  page 
Teaching  Guide,  can  be  used  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools,  in  homes,  colleges,  churches,  community 
organizations,  stores,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  all  kinds.  It  is  available  from  the 
Audio-Visual  Division,  Popular  Science  Publishing 
Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  and 
also  from  the  Educational  Department.  The  Reader's 
Digest,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 
Description  of  the  Filmstrips 

The  Birth  Of  Our  Freedom  pictures  the  first  groping 
toward  democracy  in  the  old  world,  and  its  develop- 
ment on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  17th  and  I8th 
centuries. 

Freedom's  Foundation  presents  the  struggles  and 
compromises  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Freedom's  Progress  surveys  the  advance  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  America  through  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries. 

Freedom  Today  illustrates  not  only  the  significance 
of  our  free  society  for  the  world  but  the  grave  chal- 
lenges it  faces  here  at  home — challenges  that  must  be 
met  if  freedom  is  to  survive  and  grow  in  the  complex 
world  of  tomorrow. 


SCHOOLS 

Write  today  tor  netv  1948  Catalog 

Finest  Selection  of 

Educational — Religious — Entertainment 

IGnini  sound  films  ever  offered. 

Get  Your  Pictures  front  One  Source 

SOUTHERIV  VISUAL  FILMS 


686-9    Shrine    Building 


Tel.   8-4870 


Memphis,    Tenn. 
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The  Vocabulary  Of  Freedom  brings  to  life  through 
vivid  historical  drawings  the  signiticance  of  such  com- 
mon expressions  as  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Pre- 
sents the  key  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  freedom  and 
mentions  the  documents  that  guarantee  them. 

The  Literature  Of  Freedom  shows  decisive  moments 
in  the  long  climl)  toward  freedom  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  great  writers  and  thinkers.  The  strip  contains 
drawings  visualizing  the  themes  of  famous  literary 
works. 

The  American  Heritage  Kit  was  developed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  distinguished  advisory  board.  The 
Editor  is  Marquis  James,  noted  historian. 

STATEMENT    OF    THK    OWNKRSHIP.    MANAGEMKNT.    CIRCULA- 
TION. ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE   ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AITGUST    24,    1912.    AND    MARCH    3.    1933 
Of  The   Educational   Screen,  published  monthly  except  July  and  August, 
at    Pontiac.    Illinois,    for    October    1.    1947.     State   of    Illinois,    County    of 
Cook, 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  Josephine  HofTman,  who.  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  business 
manager  of  The  Educational  Screen,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  land  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933, 
emU'died  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse   of   this   form,   to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are :  Publisher,  Marie  C.  Greene,  64 
East  Lake  Street.  Chicago.  111.;  Editor.  Paul  C.  Reed.  116  Crosman  Ter- 
race. Hochester.  N.  Y.  :  Managing  Editor.  Edward  T.  Myers,  64  East 
Lake  St..  Chicago,  111.;  Business  Manager,  Josephine  Hoffman.  64 
East   Lake  St.,   Chicago.   111. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  The  Educational  Screen,  Inc.,  64  E.  Lake  St., 
Chicago.  III.  ;  Marie  C.  Greene.  5S36  Stoney  Island  Ave.,  Chicago ; 
Marguerite  Orndorff,  7022  Warwick  Rd..  Indianapolis.  Ind. :  Marie 
Craig.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  :  Mrs.  J.  J.  Weber,  Bay  City,  Tex.  ;  Josephine 
Hoffman.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago:  M.  F.  Sturdy,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago: 
E.   J.    Baker,    Beech   Grove.   Ind. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
b')nds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  i.ames  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bima  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
so  stated   by   her. 

JOSEPHINE    HOFFMAN.    Business    Manager. 
Sworn   to   and   subscribed    before    me   this    Ist   day    (»f   October,    1947, 

VIRCJINIA    DANIELS    ALLEN, 

Notary    Public. 
(My    commission    expires   June    3,    1950.) 


Featuring 

THIS  MONTH 

KNICKERBOCKER  HOLIDAY  

.10  reels 

CLASS  IN  ARCHERY   (coh)  

..   1  reel 

THE  PEOPLES  CHARTER  FON  

.  2  reels 

GREECE   MOT   

.  2  reels 

PALESTINE  MOT  

.  2  reels 

UNITED  STATES  FON  

.  4  reels 

Comp/efe  lists  mailed  on  request 

COSMOPOLITAN  FILMS 

3248  Gratiot  Ave.. 

DETROIT  7.   MICH. 

'Trojected  Visual  Aids 
iH  the  Church'' 

by  William  S.  Hockman 

An  outstanding  authority,  for  twenty  years 
Director  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Lake- 
wood  (Ohio)  Presbyterian  Church,  presents 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  use  of 
projected  visual  aids  in  worship  and  preaching 
services,  film  forums  and  curriculum  enrich- 
ment. It  points  the  way  to  the  more  effective 
use  of  this  vivid  new  teaching  technique. 

The  scope  and  value  of  the  book  can  be 
gained  by  glancing  through  a  partial  list  of 
subjects  treated  in  its  pages,  as  shown  below: 


$3.75 


THE 


Uniqueness  of  the  Visual  Aid 

Levels  of  Function 

Role  of  the  Teacher  and  Principles 

for  the  Teacher 

Picture  Focused  Worship 

The  Film  Forum  Technique 

Films  for  Discussion 

The  Principles  of  Utilization 

How  to  Choose  Films  and  Slides 

Physical  Factors  in  Audio-Visual  Programs 

Screen  Size  in  Relation  to  Rooms  and  Audiences 

A  Functional  Analysis  of  Projection  Equipment 


PILGRIM    PRESS 


35mm   STRIP  FILMS 

IN    NATURAL 

C   €    IL   €    IC 

JUST    RELEASED.    Send    for    Catalog 

STILLFILM,  Inc.,  8443  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood  46,  Cal. 


DIRECT 

16mni  SOlTI\D  . . . 

with  MAURER  RECORDING  SYSTEM 

for   *he 

Producer  of  limm  business,  educational 

and  religious  films. 
•   WORK  PRINTS 

•    •    RECORDING 

•    •    •   SYNCHRONIZED    STUDIO    PHOTOGRAPHY 
•    •    •    •    CONFORMING 
RELEASE    PRINTS    .    .    .    COLOR    &    BLACK    &    WHITE 
DUPLICATE    NEGATIVES 
PRINTING   MASTERS 

GEO.  W.  COLBURN  LABORATORY,  Inc. 

164   North   Wacker   Drive,    Dcpt.   E  State   7316 

CHICAGO  6.   ILLINOIS 
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Phelan  to  Eastin 

Martin  D.  Phelan,  formerly  an  execu- 
tive of  Butler  Brothers  in  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  home 
office  of  Eastin  Pictures  Company  at 
Davenport,  Iowa.  The  Eastin  tirir., 
which    recently    celebrated    its    twentieth 


Martin  D.  Phelan 

anniversary,  also  has  offices  and  com- 
plete film  libraries  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  car- 
ries on  a  nation-wide  mail-order  busi- 
ness in  the  rental  and  sale  of  16mm. 
sound  motion  pictures  for  educational 
and    recreational    purposes. 

Norma  Barts  Moves 

The  British  Information  Services 
announces  the  appointment  of  Norma 
Barts  as  assistant  in  the  Film  and 
Publications  Section  of  its  Chicago 
office.  Miss  Barts  was  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  Film  Division  of  the 
DeVry    Corporation. 

J.  C.  Gibson  to  V.  E. 
Post  at  G.  E. 

Appointment  of  J.  C.  Gibson  as 
manager,  visual  education  division, 
is  announced  by  J.  S.  Smith,  manager 
of  the  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion divisions  of  General  Electric's 
apparatus  department  at  Schenectady. 
In  his  new  position,  Gibson  will  be 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  prep- 
aration  of    all    .Apparatus    Department 


motion  picture  and  slide  films,  the 
development  of  special  visual  presen- 
t.-itions,  and  the  preparation  of  all 
types  of  models,  displays  and  exhibits. 

Sugarman  to  United  World 

The  appointment  of  Harold  Sugar- 
man  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
export  for  United  World  Films,  Inc. 
has  been  announced  by  James  M. 
Franey,  president  of  this  16mm  sub- 
sidiary company  of  Universal  Pic- 
tures,   Inc. 

In  1940  Sugarman  joined  Universal 
Pictures  Company,  Inc.,  as  head  of 
Studio  Foreign  Department  at  Uni- 
versal City.  Transferred  to  New- 
York  last  year  to  organize  Universal- 
International  16mm  Overseas  Depart- 
ment, his  promotion  to  the  United 
World  vice  presidency  reflects  the  inte- 
gration of  Universal-Rank  16mm  activ- 
ities into  United  World  channels. 

Borneman  Heads  UNESCO 
Film  Section 

Ernest  Borneman.  long-time  pro- 
ducer for  the  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada,  and,  during  the  last  two 
years,  head  of  the  Board's  Inter- 
national Distribution  Section,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational,   Scientific    and    Cultural    Or- 


Emest  Borneman 

ganization  to  head  its  Film  Section  as 
Director  of  Information. 

Before  the  war  Borneman  was  with 
Douglas  Fairbanks  Junior's  Criterion 
Film  Productions  in  England.  Dur- 
ing the  early  war  months  he  was 
with  tlie  British  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration   and     tlie     British     Ministry    of 


ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER,  Editor 

Supervisor  of  Teaching  Airls 

Mishawaka   (Indiana)   Public  Schools 

Information's  Film  Department.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
British,  American  and  Canadian  peri- 
odicals. His  most  recent  novel. 
Tremolo,  will  be  pubUshed  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  in  New  York  early  next 
year. 


Production 
Activity 


Library  Films 
Absorbs  Gutlohn 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Library  Films.  Inc.. 
25  W.  4Sth  Street.  Nevs"  York  19,  N.  Y. 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  16mm 
film  rental  libraries,  educational  and 
religious  institutions.  Library  Films. 
Inc.  has  acquired  the  extensive  li- 
brary formerly  owned  by  Walter  O. 
Gutlohn,  Inc.,  who  pioneered  in  the 
16mm  field  and  had  been  actively 
operating  for  more  than   fifteen   years.        I 

Library     Films     Inc..    has    also    an-        ' 
nounced   the   acquisition   of   all    of   the 
16mm  titles  owned  and  distributed  by 
Certified   Film    Distributors    Inc..   New- 
York.   N.    Y. 

Redfield  Acquires  DeVry 
Film  Library 

Robert  H.  Redfield  announces  the 
acquisition  of  the  American  Film 
Registry,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago 4.  Illinois.  This  lending  library 
was  formerly  the  DeVry  Corporation 
I'ilni    Division. 

.American  Film  Registry  plans  to 
serve  the  schools,  industries,  and 
churches  on  a  nationwide  scale  as 
did    De\'ry    Corporation. 

Mr.  Redfield.  formerly  vice  presi- 
dent of  .A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Company, 
later  field  manager  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc..  and  recently 
in  the  radio  production  field,  is  ap- 
plying his  twenty  years  of  school 
selling  experience  to  the  new  organi- 
zation. 
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Victor  Plant  Grows 

Costruction  of  a  new  ?1, 500.000  mod- 
ern factory  and  office  building  will  start 
as  soon  as  planning  is  completed  and 
materials  arc  procured  according  to  an- 
nouncement released  recently  by  Samuel 
G.  Rose,  President  of  the  Victor  Ani- 
matograph  Corporation,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
pioneer  manufacturers  of  16mm  motion 
picture  equipment. 

The  new  project  will  be  of  the  most 
modern  type  of  construction  througli- 
out  the  150,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
All  installations  and  fixtures  will  be  of 
the  latest  design  and  the  ample  floor 
space  will  permit  the  addition  of  a  large 
amount  of  modern  machinery  to  be  used 
ir.  the  manufacture  of  \'ictor  modern 
precision  equipment.  A  large  cafeteria, 
playground,  ample  parking  lot  and  track- 
age facilities  will  all  be  important  fea- 
tures   of    the    project    when    completed. 

This  modern  plant  will  house  the  en- 
tire Victor  manufacturing  facilities  that 
are  now  located  in  several  buildings. 
The  factory  portion  of  the  building  will 
be  one  story  which  will  permit  the  most 
modern  production-line  methods.  The 
office  section   will   be  two  stories. 

DeVry  Service 
Bulletin  Revised 

To  indicate  the  increasing  number  of 
good  books,  periodicals  and  manuals 
entering  the  .\udo-Visual  field  the  De- 
Vry Corporation  announces  the  revision 
of  School  Service  Bulletin  No.  1,  written 
by  C.  R.  Crakes,  Educational  Consult- 
ant. 

This  bulletin  entitled  "Suggested  Bib- 
liography on  the  Use  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures in  Education"  was  first  brought 
out  in  the  early  months  of  1945  and 
listed  25  books  and  periodicals.  The  re- 
vised edition  mentions  33  such  publica- 
tions. 

Copies  of  the  Revised  Bulletin  No.  1 
are  available  without  cost  upon  request 
to  the  Educational  Department,  DeVry 
Corporation,  1111  Arniitage  Avenue, 
Chicago   14,   Illinois. 

Lever  Brothers  Use 
New  Color  Film 

A  series  of  minute  movies  for  theatri- 
cal distribution  to  advertise  Spry  is  the 
new  project  of  Lever  Brothers,  handled 
by  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan. 

Now  being  produced  by  Willard  Pic- 
tures, Inc.,  New  York,  a  series  of  minute 
movies  for  Lever  Brothers  employs  the 
newly  developed  3Smm  Ansco  Color 
motion  picture  film.  This  new  film  en- 
ables advertisers  to  tell  their  stories  in 
full  natural  color  in  the  nation's  theatres. 
Previously,  Technicolor  was  the  only 
35mm  motion  picture  color  film  provid- 
ing a  full  range  of  color.  For  some 
time,  Technicolor  has  been  unavailable 
to  commercial  producers,  and  the  new 
Ansco  film  should  fill  an  urgent  need, 
though  few  motion  pictures  have  been 
produced  as  yet  using  this  new  film, 
and  the  Lever  Brothers  minute  movies 
represent  one  of  the  first  successful  uses 
of   it  by   a   film   producer. 


Equipment 


New  1 6  and  8mm  Splicer 

A  new,  larger  than  average  and 
casier-to-handle  film  splicer  for  both 
!6  and  8mni  film  has  been  announced 
by  The  Bosley  Corporation  of  .Ameri- 
ca. Utilizing  stainless  steel  through- 
out the  precision-manufactured  splicer. 
Bolsey  has  incorporated  a  number  of 
unique  features  designed  to  make  splic- 
ing easier  and  faster.  Stainless  steel, 
being  corrosion  resistant,  does  not 
chip  and  is  not  attacked  by  the  cement 
as  are  most  other  metals.  Therefore 
the  cutting  edges  remain  sharp  and 
the  splicer  can  be  kept  clean  with 
ease.  Patented  grooves  prevent  ce- 
ment from  "creeping"  away  from  the 
splice. 

The  cutting  edge  of  the  scraper, 
different  from  all  other  splicers,  is 
actually  a  replica  of  a  machine  tool 
file  which,  it  is  claimed,  does  a  better 
and  easier  scraping  job  because  a  mul- 
titude of  tiny  blades  smoothly  shave 
rather  than  tear  the  emulsion  from 
the   film. 

Empire  Sound  King  Projector 

The  Empire  Sound  King,  a  new 
16mm  sound-silent  projector  which 
features  professional  performance  and 
the  low  price  of  $297,50  complete,  is 
now  in  full  production,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Laurence  D.  Ely, 
President  of  the  Empire  Projector 
Corporation,  60  McLean  .\venue,  Yon- 
kers.  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
the   Sound   King. 

The  Sound  King  embodies  many 
interesting  principles:  entire  projector 
weighs  only  27  pounds  and  the  speak- 
er assembly  11  pounds;  by  elimina- 
tion of  almost  half  the  moving  parts 
heretofore  necessary,  achieves  a  sim- 
plicity in  design  and  operation  which 
makes    it    easy    to    operate,    maintain, 


and  service;  elimination  of  the  many 
points  of  contact  for  the  film  and 
streamlining  threading  procedure 
makes  the  Sound  King  unusually  easy 
on  film;  with  its  advanced  engineer- 
ing principles  Sound  King  has  been 
designed  far  high  precision  mass  pro- 
duction. This  reduces  the  labor  nec- 
essary for  careful  production  to  a 
point  that  makes  an  extremely  low 
cost  possible  in  spite  of  the  use  of 
highest  quality  components  and  raw' 
materials. 

According  to  Mr.  Ely,  President  of 
the  Empire  Projector  Corporation, 
"We  engineered  the  Sound  King  to 
open  a  great  new  market  that's  been 
eagerly  awaiting  a  high-quality  pro- 
jector at  a  price  to  fit  their  budgets." 

Test  Films  Available  in  16mm 

Test  films  in  16mm  are  available 
from  the  Motion  Picture  Research 
Council.  Inc.,  1421  North  Western 
Avenue,  Hollywood  27,  California  and 
from  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
Engineers,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  1.  The  test  films  are  of  use  in 
testing  the  operation  of  projection 
equipment  and  in  checking  the  over-all 
sound  quality  of  the  auditoriums  in 
which  such  equipment  is  used. 

Sound-projector  Test  Film  (16mm) 
Z52.2  is  200  feet  long  and  is  used  to 
check  the  adjustment  of  the  16mm 
sound  picture  projection  equipment 
and  to  judge  the  acoustics  of  the 
room  in  which  the  equipment  is  oper- 
ated. The  current  version  of  this 
film  contains  three  dialog  samples, 
a  choral-music  sample,  a  vocal  (single- 
voice)  music  sample,  and  a  sound- 
efTects  sample.  A  title  is  superim- 
posed over  the  picture  indicating  the 
particular  sound  difficulty  which  that 
sample    demonstrates. 


The  Empire 
Sound  King  is  .i 
new  16mm  sound- 
silent  projector  in 
the  low-price, 
light-weight   field. 
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Educational  Screen 


New  Projector  Ends 
Need  for  Blackout 

This  unretouclied  photograph — a 
short  time  exposure  made  without 
artificial  Hght — illustrates  how  Kodak's 
new  Master  Model  Kodaslide  Pro- 
jector ends  the  need  for  total  dark- 
ness when  projecting  slides  or  trans- 
parencies. Although  siifficient  light 
came  from  the  conference  room  win- 
dows to  permit  the  audience  to  take 
notes,  and  to  permit  making  this 
photograph,  the  screen  image  is  said 
to   stand   out   clearlv. 


Enough  light  for  note  taking 

The  Master  Model's  ability  to  pro- 
duce clear  screen  images  under  such 
conditions  is  made  possible  through 
the  use  of  a  1000-watt  projection 
lamp  and  extremely  "fast"  lenses, 
coated  with  a  microscopically  thin 
layer  of  magnesium  fluoride  to  in- 
crease li.ght   transmission. 

Bell  &  Howell  International 
Division 

The  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  its  International  Division, 
which  will  handle  overseas  distribu- 
tion and  sales  for  other  manufacturers 
of  photographic  ef|uipnient.  in  addi- 
tion to  Bell  &  Howell  Filmo  motion 
picture  cameras,  projectors,  and  ac- 
cessories. 

Mr.    E.   L.    Schimniel.    Export    Man- 


OI.O 


WITH    YOUR    CAMERA 

Toke  color  pictures  with  your 
present  camera.  Esscnkay  adap- 
ter   kit   consists   of    mask   and 
tilm  spool  extensions  for  using 
Bantam   (828)   color  film.   Easy 
to    install    and    remove.    Enjoy 
the  extra   fun   of   color. 
To     Fit    These     Cameras 
Argoflex  -  Rolleiflex  •  Rollei- 
cord  -  Super  Ikonta  B  and  BX- 
Ikoflex  -  Korelle  Reflex  -  Ciro- 
f  lex  -  Wirgin  Reflex  -  Super 
Sport    Dolly    -    Speedex    - 
Kodak  Duo  620  Exocta  and 
other    120    and    620    size 
cameras. 
NOW    $/^75     SEE    YOUR 


ONLY 


DEALER 


ager,  who  will  head  the  new  division, 
states  that  contracts  for  exclusive 
export  rights  have  been  signed  with 
the  Elwood  Pattern  Manufacturing 
Co..  Indianapolis,  manufacturers  of 
photo  enlargers  and  accessories;  Busch 
Precision      Camera      Corp.,      Chicago, 


manufactures  of  "press  type"  still 
cameras;  Webster  Industries,  Inc., 
Rochester,  manufacturers  of  35mm  still 
cameras;  and  with  the  Radiant  Man- 
facturing  Corp.,  Chicago,  manufac- 
turers of  a  complete  line  of  motion 
picture    screens. 


American  Television  Society  Makes 
Fifth  Annual  Awards 


BURKE    &   JAMES.    Inc. 

321    So.   Wobosh  Ave.,   Chicogo  A, 


Don  McClure,  President  of  the 
.American  Television  Society,  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  1947-48  Sea- 
son recently  at  the  Barbizon  Plaza 
Hotel,  presented  the  Society's  annual 
awards,  to  the  Electric  .Association 
of  Chicago  (Mr.  Felix  Van  Cleef, 
President),  to  the  Dramatists  Guild 
(Mr.  Victor  Wolfson,  Secretary),  to 
Mr.  John  R.  Poppele,  President  of 
the  Television  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion, and  to  Mr.  George  Shupert, 
Eastern  Representative  of  Paramount 
Television  Stations  KTLA,  Los  Ange- 
les  and   WBKB,    Chicago. 

In  presenting  the  award  to  Mr. 
George  Shupert,  former  President  of 
The  American  Television  Society,  .Mc- 
Clure stated, 

"The  purpose  of  the  American  Tele- 
vision Society  is  to  advance  the  de- 
velopment of  television  as  a  cultural, 
educational,  entertainment  and  adver- 
tising medium.  The  success  or  failure 
of  this  goal  lies  in  large  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  its  President  ...  it  is 
impossible  to  list  spirit  and  leader- 
ship in  cold  tabulated  facts.  If  we 
must  cite  one — the  Society's  yearbook 
...  it  was  his  idea;  he  followed 
through;  he  devoted  his  time  to  this 
first  and  most  distinguished  compila- 
tion of  facts  and  opinions  about  this 
young,    fast    growing    industry." 

ATS  Comnnittees 

Don  McClurc.  President  of  the 
.American  Television  Society  recently 
appointed  .ATS  Committees  and  Chair- 
men who  will  serve  with  him  for 
the  Society's  1947-1948  period  of  ac- 
tivities. 

In  announcing  the  Committees,  the 
President  of  the  ATS  said,  "Tele- 
vision has  a  momentous  year  ahead. 
With  the  upsurge  in  the  number  of 
television  homes  in  the  country's  larg- 
est metropolitan  areas,  television   now 


becomes  a  powerful  social  force  and 
a  medium  of  entertainment,  educa- 
tion, advertising,  and  cultural  under- 
standing such  as  the  American  people 
have    never    before    known. 

"The  .American  Television  Society  is 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  tele- 
vision. Its  strength  and  six  years  of 
steady  growth  have  come  from  this 
unswerving  policy.  To  eflfectively  im- 
plement this  policy  during  1947-1948, 
I  have  asked  key  people  in  television 
and  its  kindred  fields  to  serve  as  com- 
mittee chairmen." 

Educational  Committee,  Edward 
Stashefif.  Station  Manager,  WNYE; 
Public  Relations  Committee,  Halsey 
Barrett,  Television  Promotion  Mana- 
ger, Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 
Nations  Expansion  Committee,  Fred 
Kugel,  Publisher,  Television  Maga- 
zine, Inc.;  Evening  Meetings  Commit- 
tee, Ed  Sobol,  Producer,  WNBT; 
ATS  News,  Allan  H.  Kalnius,  Tele- 
vision Public  Relations,  National 
Broadcasting  Company;  ATS  Direc- 
tory, Archibald  Braunfeld,,  Braunfeld, 
Platto  &  Wolman;  Library  Commit- 
tee,  Miriam  Tulin.  Video  Associates. 

Business  Theatre  for 
Documentaries 

First  "business  theatre"  in  the  West 
was  announced  recently  by  Irving 
M.  Levin,  district  manager  of  San 
Francisco  Theatres,  Inc.  It  is  the 
\'ogue  Business  Theatre,  to  be  oper- 
ated on  week-days  frorp  8  A.  M.  to 
S  P.  M.  for  the  showing  of  16mm  or 
35mm  industrial,  advertising,  promo- 
tional, educational,  travel,  foreign  and 
religious    films. 

The  375  seat  theatre,  at  Sacra- 
mento and  Presidio  Avenue,  is  com- 
pletely equipped  for  showing  of  regu- 
lar and  16mni  productions.  Regular 
Hollywood  35mm  entertainment  prod- 
uct is  screened  nightly  and  all  day 
Saturday  and   Sunday,   as   in   the  past. 
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Slidefilms 
and  Slides 


■  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS. 
INC.,  IS  Kast  41st  Street,  New  York 
17  has  released  12  new  titles  in  its 
primary  grade  story  series.  All  are  in 
color ;  Chicken  Liltlo,  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  Drakestail.  The  Gingerbread  Boy. 
Noak  and  the  Ark.  and  Kofi,  African 
Boy,  The  Boy  and  His  Goafs.  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,  Puss  in  the  Boots,  The 
Straw  Ox.  Dee  Dee  Chon  and  His  Dog. 
and  The  Kobbit.<;  and  the  Frogs. 

■  VISUAL  SCIENCES,  599.  Suffern. 
N.  Y.  has  announced  the  followini;; 
filmstrip: 

Safety  in  the  Laboratory  (53  frames) 
— a   portrayal   of   the   tragic   results   of 
carelessness   and   stupidity   in   the   lab 
oratory.    Cartoons  are  employed. 

■  JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION, 
2821  Hast  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11. 
Michigan  has  available  for  sale  the 
following  series  of  slidefilms: 

Matter  artd  Molecules  (405  frames) 
— a  kit  of  six  discussional  slidefilms. 
Each  film  is  organized  into  lessons  de- 
signed to  coincide  with  the  accepted 
science  curriculum  of  secondary  schools. 
A  review  and  quiz  follow  each  lesson. 

■  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION, INC..  100  East  Ohio  Street. 
Cliicago  has  announced  two  late  re- 
leases: 

The  World's  Great  Madonnas  (7 
strips) — based  on  Cynthia  Pearl  Maus' 
book.  The  It'orld's  Great  Madonnas. 
Those  covered  include  the  Madonnas  of 
Italy,  France.  .Si)ain.  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries.  Russia,  Poland,  Scandinavian 
Countries,   England,   India.  China.  Japan, 


ViSUALIZ 


Powerfully  impressive  and  inspiring,  fen 
Commantlments  —  N'isualized  are  dramati- 
cally illustrated  in  dignified  cartoon  style  tor 
popular  appeal.  Simple,  forcetul,  eirective,  these 
filmstrips  are  an  invaluaole  aid  to  every 
CKurcK,  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class  in 
teacKing  the  meaning  and  function  of  God's 
Divine  Law  in  life  today. 

Ten  Commancltnent*  —  Vitual- 
ized  Arc  furnisKea  in  geti  oi  10 
olaCH-and-^rnitc  lilmttrips  navinj^ 
Approximately  250  individual 
Iramet.  Total  cost  $20  per  »et. 


CHURCH-CRAFT  t 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

OR  TRITE  DIRECT  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 


picUett^ 


Central.  West  and  -South  .\frica,  Canada, 
United  States.  Alaska,  Mexico,  .Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Pxuador.  Colombia,  Peru. 
and  Venezuela. 

Nature  Study  Illustrated  (30  strips) 
— a    revised    version    by    Gaylc    Pickwell. 


noted  naturalist.  Subjects  covered  in- 
clude birds,  reptiles,  mammals,  amphi- 
bians, insects,  plants,  weather,  and  the 
"little  journeys."  The  series  is  of  value 
for  both  elementary  and  high-school  na- 
ture study. 


Current  Film  News 


■    BRITISH      INFORMATION 
SERVICES,     M)     Rockefeller      Plaza. 
New    York  20.   and   branches   are   dis 
trihuting    the    following    films: 

Cambridge  (2  reels) — portrait  of  one 
of  the  oldest  universities  in  the  world. 
The  film  explores  the  lecture  halls, 
libraries,  cliapels.  and  dining  halls,  also 
presenting  views  of  the   River  Cam. 

Historic  St.  Paul's  (2  reels) — a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  a  rei)uilt 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. .-Xmong  the  historical  scenes  is 
that  of  the  dome  riding  high  above  the 
1940  bHtz. 

Shrine  of  a  Nation — Westminster 
Abbey  l2  reels)— the  burial  place  of 
illustrious  Englishmen  —  sovereigns, 
statesmen,  poets,  scientists,  nmsicians. 
Parliament  once  met  in  the  .Abljey.  For 
centuries,  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England  have  been  crowned  there. 

A  Modern  Guide  to  Health  (1  reel) 
— cartoon      film      illustrating     common 


sense  health  rules.  .Mtliough  the  treat- 
ment is  humorous,  the  suggestions  for 
combating  slovenly  posture,  unsuitable 
clothing,  and  nervous  tension  are  very 
sound. 

Instruments    of    the    Orchestra     (2 

reels) — a  complete  introduction  to  the 
comprehension  of  symphonic  music. 
The  instruments  are  first  introduced 
one  by  one.  A  fugue  was  chosen  for 
demonstrating  the  full  orchestra,  so 
that  it  would  be  fairly  simple  for  chil- 
dren to  note  the  entrance  of  each  in- 
strument. For  further  simplification, 
the  various  sections  of  the  orchestra 
are  clearly  separated.  The  film  pre- 
sents the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Malcolm  Sargent, 
playing  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
theme  by  Purcell,  composed  by  Ben- 
jamin Britten  with  Muir  Mathieson  as 
the  permanent  conductor.  The  film  is 
distributed  in  3Smm  by  English  Films, 
Inc.,  1560  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
and  16mm  sales  are  handled  by  Eastin 
Pictures   Co.,   Davenport,    Iowa. 


3312  LuJ.ll  HI. J.        Si.  Lot.;.  3,  Mo 


A  beautiful,  new 

Christmas  filmstrip  in 

FULL  COLOR! 


"The  Shepherds  Waich" 

(35  frames  in  color,  manual,  $6.50) 

A  new  heart-warming  Christmas  story  based  on 
the  shepherds'  story  from  Luke,  brought  to  life  with 
beautiful  full-color  drawings.  Appropriate  for  chil- 
dren or  adults,  classroom  or  church  sanctuary.  Re- 
lated worship  and  enrichment  material  included  in 
film   and   manual. 

Order   from  your  visual  aids  dealer. 


•     STORY  BY: 


Gle 


McRa 


(From  CHRISTMAS  IN  THE 
HOME,  published  by  The 
Bethany    Press,    St.    Louis.) 

ILLUSTRATED   BY: 

Earl  W.   Kidd,  Jr. 

PRODUCED  BY: 

Paul  R.  Kidd 


(SkuTcl  IcJlBM  Pro  Jucticais 

5622   ENRIGHT  AVE..  ST.   LOUIS   12.   MO. 
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m  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNI- 
CA  FILMS,  INC..  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6  announces  two  new 
releases: 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  (1  reel) 
— the  first  of  a  series  on  Aesop  fables. 
Real  animal  characters  enact  the  age- 
old  story  of  how  the  turtle  and  the 
rabbit  had  a  race.  The  cast  includes 
the  wise  old  owl,  a  fox,  a  gossipy 
goose,  a  rooster,  and  a  raccoon.  Lyn- 
wood  Chance,  noted  wild-life  photogra- 
pher, solved  the  problems  of  using 
real,   live   animals. 

Brush  Techniques  (1  reel,  color)  — 
the  use  of  brush,  palette,  and  water 
colors  in  painting  a  landscape.  Eliot 
O'Hara,  a  leading  artist  in  water  colors, 
demonstrates  the  process  step  by  step. 


B  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COM- 
PANY, Motion  Picture  &  Speakers 
Bureau,  Independence  Square,  Phila- 
delphia    6.     Penna.    is     distributing     a 
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NOW- Coronet  instructional  Films 
Offer  Country-Wide  Rental  Service 

All  Coronet  Instructional  Films — the  world's  largest  library  of  new  16  m.m. 
educational  films  in  sound,  motion  and  black-and-white  or  color — are 
now  available  at  nominal  rental  charges.  The  country's  leading  film 
outlets  stand  ready  to  service  your  rental  requests. 


ARIZONA 

Extciu-iion  Div.,  U.  of  Arizona;    Tucson 
ARKANSAS 

Drp't.     of     Piil'lir     Relations,     State     Teachers 
College;   Cotiway 

Div.    of    Vocational    Education,    Stale    Uep't.    of 
Education;  Little  Kock 

CALIFORNIA 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  Los  Angeles,  5 
Extension  Div.,  U.  of  California;  Berkeley 
Extension  Div.,  U.  of  California;  Los  Angeles 

COLORADO 

Ellison-Kced  Visual  Service;  Denver,  2 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  Denver,  2 
Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Colorado;  Boulder 

CONNECTICUT 

Pix  Film  Service;  Greenwich 

FLORIDA 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  Miami 
Stevens  Pictures,  Inc.;  Miami,  38 

GEORGIA 

Audio-Visual    Education    Service,    State    Dop't. 


ot  Education;  Atlanta,  6 
Ideal   Pictures  Corp.;   Atlanta 
Stevens  Pictures,  Inc.;  Atlanta.  3 
Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Georgia;  Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  Chicago 

Visual  Aids  Service,  U.  of  Illinois;  Champaign 

INDIANA 

Film  Center,  Indiana  U. ;  Bloomington 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  Indianapolis 

IOWA 

Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Iowa;  Iowa  City 

KANSAS 

Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Kansas;  Lawrence 

KENTUCKY 

Iladden  Film  Service;  Louisville 
Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Kentucky;  Lexington 

LOUISIANA 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  New  Orleans.  12 
Jasper  Ewiup  &  Sons;  New  Orleans,  12 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  Boston 
Vcsco  Film  Library;  Boston,  16 
Visual  Aids  Service,  Boston  U. ;  Boston 

MICHIGAN 

Locke  Film  Library;  Kalamazoo,  8 
Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Michigan;  Ann  Arbor 

MINNESOTA 

Elliott  Film  Co.;  Minncajiolis.  2 
Ideal    Pictures   Corp. ;    Minneapolis 
Extrusion  Div.,  U.  of  Minnesota;  Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ja'pi  r  Fwing  &  Sons;  Jackson,  2 

MISSOURI 

Ideal   Pictures  Corp.;  Kansas  City 
Swank  Motion  Pictures,  Inc.;  St.  Louis,  5 
Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Missouri;  Columbia 


MONTANA 

I),|,'t.  of  Visual  Education,  Statp  Dcp'I.  of 
Education;   Helena 

NEBRASKA 

Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Nebraska  ;  Lincoln 

NEW  JERSEY 

State  Museum :  Trenton 

NEW  YORK 

Academy  of  Sciences;  Buffalo 
Educational  Film  Library,  Syracuse   U. ;   Syra- 
cuse,  10 
Bertram  Willonghby  Pictures;  N.Y..  19 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Extension  Div.,  U.  of  North  Carolina;  (ihapel 
Hill 

OHIO 

Film     and     Slide    Exchange,     State     Dep't.     of 

Education;   Columbus 

Sunray  Films,  Inc.;  Cleveland,  4 

Twyman  Films,  Inc.;  Dayton 

OKLAHOMA 

Kirkpatrick,   Inc.;  Tulsa,  5 

Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Oklahoma;  Norman 

OREGON 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  Portland,  5 

Visual  Instruction  Service,  State  College;  Cor- 

vallis 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Film  Library,  State  T<-trhers  College;  Indiana 
PCW  Film  Library,  Penn.  College  for  Women; 
Pittsburgh 

Extensitm  Div.,  Penn.  State  College;  State 
College 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Extension  Div.,  U.  of  South  Carolina;  Colum- 
bia 

TENNESSEE 

Ideal    Pictures   Corp.;   Memphis,   3 
Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Tennessee;  Knoxville 

TEXAS 

Dep'l.   of   Radio  &  Vis.   Ediic,   State   Dep't.   of 

Education;  Austin 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.;  Dallas,  1 

Visual   Education,  Inc.;  Austin 

Extension  Div.,  U.  of  Texas;  Austin 

UTAH 

Bureau     of     Aildio-Visual     Education.     Briulutni 

You  UK   U. ;  Pi.iv.. 

Ide.il  Pictures  Corp.;  Salt  Lalie  City.  ] 

VIRGINIA 

Bureau   of  Teaching   Materials,  State   Ueji't.   of 
Education;   Ricluu..nd 
Ca|.il.,l  film  «  Hi.dio  Co.;  Kicl.mond.  20 
Ideal    Pictures   Corp.;   Richmond,    19 

WASHINGTON 

Exl.ii-ii.u  Div.  State  College;  Pullman 
WISCONSIN 

Pli.i1.iait   Visual  Service;   Milwaukee,  3 
Ext.ui-i.ui  Div.,  U.  of  Wisconsin;  Madison 
PUERTO  RICO 


Co 


uissiou.u  of  Edtication ;  San  Jujin 


(^OrOnCt  INSTRUCTIONAL    FILMS  •  CORONET  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO   I.ILLINOIS 


new  color  film  covering  magazine  pul)- 
lishing. 

Magazine  Magic  (4  reels,  color)  — 
the  production  of  a  magazine  from  the 
making  of  paper  through  the  editorial 
work  to  the   printing  and  distriLution. 


Staff  Conferences 

A  film  such  as  this  is  especially  valu- 
able in  journalism  classes,  since  it 
shows  the  workings  of  a  large  pub- 
lishing organization. 

H  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC., 

Bell  &  Howell  Filmosound  Library, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  has 
announced    the    following    film : 

Life  Cycle  of  a  Fly  (1  reel)— the 
complete  cycle  of  the  blowfly  from  the 
laying  of  the  eggs  to  the  emergence 
of  the  adult  insect.  The  development 
of  the  fly  inside  the  pupa,  the  emer- 
gence of  the  fly  from  the  pupal  case, 
and  its  burrowing  to  the  surface  of 
the    earth    are    shown. 

Communications  and  Our  Town  and 
How  to  Use  the  Telephone — two  films 
on    telephonic   communications. 


The  Hurdles 

The  Hurdles  (1  reel) — a  new  film 
produced  in  collaboration  with  the  .'\ni- 
ateur  .Athletic  Union  and  the  .American 
Olympics    Committee. 

■  OFFICIAL  SPORTS  FILM 
SERVICE,  7  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago  ,^  is  distributing  a  new  foot- 
ball film  sponsored  by  General  Mills, 
Minneapolis: 

Football-by-the-Code  (^  reels)  — 
demonstrating  play  situations  and 
showing  fundamentals  on  which  the 
codes  are  based.  It  is  a  companion 
film  to  FootbaJl-up-lo-dotc. 

m  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS,  Coronet  Buildin.y,  Chicago  1 
ofl'ers  the  following  new  productions: 
Seaports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ( 1  reel, 
color  or  black  and  white) — tour  of  the 
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ports  at  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Fort- 
land,  and  Puget  Sound.  Correlates 
with  geography  and  economics  courses 
from  intermediate  grades  through  se- 
nior Iiigh   scliool. 

■  SIMMEL-MESERVEY,  INC.,  321 
S.  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia has  released  a  new  film  in  their 
"Human    Relations"    series: 

Teamwork  (2  reels) — six  means  by 
which  pupils  and  adults  can  achieve 
cooperation  in  the  complex  world  of 
today.  F.  Dean  McClusky  was  edu- 
cational   advisor. 


"PUPPY  TROUBLE" 

The  First  of  the  series,  TRAINING 
YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG.  Three 
l'6mm  Sound  Rims  !n  Color  or  Black- 
and-Wh;te. 


Demonstrating 
the  Puppy's 
First  Lesson  In 
House  Manners. 


Helen  Hayes  &  Lowell  Thomas,  Nar- 
rators. Blanche  Saunders:  Director. 
Louise  Branch:  Producer  &  Photogra- 
pher. 

UNITED  SPECIALISTS,  INC. 

Americai'i  foremost  producers  of 

Dog  Films 

PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 


mm 
mm 


RUIIYOIIPOSTH) 


on  the  Best  16mm 
SHORT  SUBJECTS? 

[dutational . . .  Intertainmg! 
6  NATURE  FILMS 

Fatcinoting    itudiei   of   the   beau. 

tifwl     and     the     ttronge     in     the 

world   of   nature.   One   reel   eoch. 

lilt   Price:    )23.00  each. 
■  IRDS   OF   THE   lARRIEK 
CORAl    AND     ITS    CREATURES 
SECRETS    OF    THE    SEA 
STRANGE    SEA    SHELLS 
CATCHING    CROCODILES 
PEOPLE   OF  THE   PONDS 

5  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FILMS 

Authentic  dramotiiations,  rich  in 
human  valuei,  of  the  great  lond- 
morki  in  Americas  growth.  Two 
reelitjch.  tiit  Price:  $90.00 each. 

OUR    DECLARATION    OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

OUR   CONSTITUTION 

OUR   BILL   OF   RIGHTS 

OUR    LOUISIANA    PURCHASE 

OUR  MONROE  DOCTRINE 


Available    at    leading    Him    Librorl*<. 
*OST       ^'"'   '°'   '"C'    talalog   lo   Dept.    70 


POST     PICTURES    CORP. 

115  W,  45th  St.,  New  Yoik    19,  N.  Y. 


Audio-Visual  Trade  Review 

Entertainment    Features 

■  COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES 
CORP.,  729  Seventh  .Avenue,  Xew 
York  19  announces  the  feature  pro- 
ductions: 

Stagecoach  (10  reels) — a  gripping 
story  of  pioneer  courage,  directed  by 
John  Ford  virith  John  Wayne,  Claire 
Trever,  Thomas  Mitchell,  John  Car- 
ridine,  Andy  Devine,  Donald  Meek, 
and  George  Bancroft  in  the  cast.  .'\ 
strange  group  of  passengers  in  a  stage- 
coach are  drawn  ever  closer  to  a  wait- 
ing band  of  .Apaches. 

American  Empire  (8  reels)  a  stir- 
ring drama  of  post  Civil  War  days  when 
our  western  empire  was  building,  star- 
ring Richard  Dix,  Leo  Carrillo,  and 
Preston  Foster. 

■  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC., 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20  an- 
nounces the  following  new  recreational 
films : 

Strange  Conquest  (64  niin.) — drama 
of  a  scientist  seeking  a  remedy  for  a 
malignant  jungle  fever  and  finding  love. 
(Jane   \N'yatt.    Lowell    Gilniore) 

The  Cat  Creeps  (6  reels) — mystery 
in  which  a  reporter  investigating  a 
forgotten  suicide  finds  himself  on  a 
deserted  island  with  an  eerie  black  cat. 
The  cat  is  important  in  proving  that 
the  "suicide"  was  murder.  ( Lois  Col- 
lier,  Fred   Brady ) 

She  Wrote  the  Book  (8  reels)— a 
comedy  involving  a  mathematics  in- 
structor who  impersonates  a  noted 
novelist.  (Joan  Davis,  Jack  Oakie.  Mis- 
cha  .Auer) 

Catalogs 

■  FILMS,  INC.  330  West  42nd  St.. 
New  York  18  have  released  their  new 
1947-1948  guide  to  full-length  16mm 
film  programs  for  schools,  including 
Technicolor  releases,  short  subjects, 
and  educational  films.  Such  films  as 
The  House  on  92iid  Street  arc  included 
together  with  many  films  from  the  pages 
of  literature.  The  films  are  carefully 
classified  according  to  study  fields  sucli 
as  the  "Social  Sciences." 

■  BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  M  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20  has  published  tlieir 
1948  Films  from  Britain  catalog.  Many 
new  films  appear  in  this  list.  The  general 
arrangement  is  al|)habetical  with  a  classi- 
fied index,  showing  such  groups  as  ".Art 
and  Literature."  "Child  Welfare,"  "Co- 
lonial Devel(5pment,"  "Education,"  "Food 
and  .Agriculture,"  "General  Interest," 
"Geography,"  "Health  and  Medicine." 
"Labor  and  Industry,"  "The  Pattern  of 
Britain,"  "Scientific  and  Technical," 
"Social  Planning,"  and  "World  Prob- 
lems." 

■  IDEAL    PICTURES     CORP.,     28 

East  8th  Street,  Chicago  .\  Illinois 
has  issued  an  excellent  educational 
catalog  totaling  116  pages  with  care- 
fully classified  sections.  Classroom, 
auditorium,  entertainment,  and  reli- 
gious films  are  included  in  the  list. 
Descriptions   of   the    films   are    reason- 
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NEW 

FILM 
RENTAL 
SERVICE 

Best  educational  results  from 
teaching  films  are  obtained 
when  the  teacher  prepares  the 
lesson  after  previewing  the  film. 
Also  all  important  film  lessons 
should  be  shown  at  least  twice 
with  time  intervening. 

To  enable  your  school  to 
meet  these  educational  objec- 
tives, Ideal  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion offers  a  new  rental  arrange- 
ment. Films  will  be  sent  from 
the  nearest  office  having  an 
available  print  on  Monday  of 
the  week  for  use.  Shipment 
will  be  by  parcel  post,  special 
delivery.  You  then  have  the 
use  of  the  film  until  Friday.  At 
this  time  the  film  must  be  re- 
turned by  parcel  post,  special 
delivery. 

We  give  you  this  new  serv- 
ice at  the  regular  catalogue 
rates. 

To  facilitate  this  new  service 
we  will  enclose  our  return  ad- 
dress label  with  correct  postage 
affixed. 

We  Ship  on  Monday— 

You  Return  by  Friday 

Schools  still  preferring  our  one-day 
booking  plan  will  be  serviced  as  usual. 
You  have  only  to  state  a  preference 
for    one-day    bookings. 

IDEAL 

PICTURES 

CORPORATION 

World's   Largest   limm.   Film   Library 

28  East  8th  St.         Chicago  5,  III. 

Ofiices   in   Principal  Cities 
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Educational  Screen 


Some  SOVMD  Advice 

for 
TEACHER  or  PARENT 


YOUR  CHILDREN  AND  YOU       YOUR  CHILDREN'S  EYES 

3  reels  $  3.00  Rental 

31   minutes  $60.00  Sale  price 

Here  are  pracfical  suggestions  for 
average  imperfect  parents  who 
could>adopt  them  all  without 
growing  wings.  The  subject  con- 
cerns the  care  of  young  children 
from  the  first  months  to  the  age 
of  four  or  five.  It  offers  advice  on 
sound  physical  training  and  how 
to  prevent  unnecessary  fears, 
boredom  and  maladjustment  by 
application  of  sound  psychology. 


2  reels  $     .75  Rental 

20  minutes  $24.00  Sale  price 

This  film  deals  with  the  structure, 
function  and  care  of  the  eyes  and 
shows  the  diseases  of  the  eyes 
and  their  cure.  It  discusses  the 
proper  care  of  the  eyes  in  daily 
life,  the  danger  of  reading  in 
bed,  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
eyestrain,  the  need  for  good  food 
and  rest,  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  crosseyes  and  the  causes 
of  long  and  short  sight. 


YOUR  CHILDREN'S  EARS        YOUR  CHILDREN'S  TEETH 


2  reels 
IS  minutes 


$     .75   Rental 
$24.00  Sale  price 


Few  people  are  born  deaf  and  all 
too  frequently  loss  of  hearing  in 
later  life  is  due  to  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  This  film  explains  the 
structure  of  the  ear,  the  close  re- 
lation of  the  nose  and  throat,  and 
the  danger  which  illnesses  as  the 
common  cold  as  well  as  childish 
diseases  can  bring  to  the  ears. 


2   reels  $     .75   Rental 

14  minutes  $24.00  Sole   price 

Good  teeth  don't  just  happen. 
They  need  right  diet  and  constant 
care.  This  film  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  training  small  chil- 
dren to  look  after  their  teeth;  the 
dangers  to  the  body  brought  on 
by  tooth  decay;  and  by  animated 
drawings  It  explains  the  structure 
of  the  first  and  second  teeth  and 
their  position  in  the  jaws. 


BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 


'^s<''°-»*,;- 


Offices 

30  locl(«f>ll<r  Plus,  Ntw  York20,N.Y.        3iO  Norlh  Michigon  *»..,  Chicoge,  III. 
391  Suiter  St.,  Son  Fmntiico  1,  Colif.         907  15th  Str«l,N.W.,Woihit.gt«i.  S.D.C. 

AND   FROM   BRITISH   CONSULATES  AT 
Atlanta    •    Boston   •   Denver   •   Detroit   •    Houston   •   Kansas  City 
los  Angeles    •    Miami    •    New  Orleans    •    St.   Louis     •    Seattle 

Films     available     in     Canada     through     United     Kingdom 
Information    Office:    10   Albert   St.,   Ottawa,   Canada 


ably  complete,  .\  section  includes 
tables  on  screen  sizes  versus  projec- 
tion distances  and  product  informa- 
tion, 

■  EASTMAN  KODAK  STORES. 
INC.,  iS6  Madison  .\ve..  Xtw  York 
17  have  a  new  rental  folder  listing 
films  for  schools.  This  organization 
handles  I'nited  World  Films,  March 
of  Time  films,  as  well  as  many  others. 

■  BUREAU  OF  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS RESEARCH,  INC.,  12  East 
44th  .Street,  New  \'ork  17  has  available 
a  list  of  free  films  entitled,  "I'ire  Pre- 
vention  Motion   Picture  Films." 

■  POST  PICTURES  CORPORA- 
TION, 115  West  45th  Street.  Xew 
York  19  announces  their  10th  Edition 
catalog  supplement  which  lists  the 
many  new  additions  to  their  film  li- 
brary. 

■  NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUN- 
CIL, INC.,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6  has  available  a  list  of  sound 
slidefilms  on  safety,  including  indus- 
trial    and     public     safety     phases. 

■  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION, INC.,  100  East  Ohio  St., 
Chica.ao  offers  a  new  complete  catalog 
of  35mm  educational  filmstrips,  listing 
.S.N'.E.  Picturols.  The  catalog  is  or- 
ganized into  six  main  divisions:  social 
studies,  sciences,  health,  literature, 
lan.euage  arts,  and  fine  arts.  The  newly 
produced  textfilms  which  correlate 
with  the  programs  of  leading  textbook 
])ublishers  are   included, 

■  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  AND 
ADULTS,  INC.,  11  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois  has  avail- 
able a  leaflet  listing  films  describing 
training  programs  and  treatment  of 
the    physically    handicapped. 


/  ranscriptions 
and  Recordings 


■  RCA  VICTOR,  Camden,  X.  J.  an- 
nounces a  new  album  (M-1138)  of 
Dfl'iissY  Preludes,  Hook  II,  recorded  by 
E,  Robert  Schnn'tz,  pianist.  Debussy, 
always  more  interested  in  imjiressionis- 
tic  art  and  poetic  words,  created  the 
second  book  of  Preludes  as  a  sort  of  in- 
vocation of  mists,  of  dead  leaves,  of  an 
ancient  funeral  urn,  a  woodland  study, 
a  water  nymph.  In  Im  Piicrtu  del  Vino, 
there  is  the  atmosphere  and  rhythm  of  the 
habanera,  Genernl  I.a-,  iiie-eeeeiilric  is  a 
study  of  a  famous  puppet  of  the  Folic 
P.ergere.  Homai/e  a  S.  Pickn-ick.  Esq.. 
P.P.M.P.C.  is  a  comic  fantasy  on  God 
■Vdiv  //((•  A' !»,(/,  Mr.  Schniitz  recorded 
Kook  I  several  ir.onths  ago  (album  M- 
H!31),  and  as  an  associate  and  fellow 
countryman  of  Debussy,  he  gives  an  in- 
terpretation of  beauty  and  authenticity. 
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FILMS 


W.   J.   Ahem,   Film   Bookings 

126  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  16. 
716   Federal   St.,   Troy,   N.   Y. 

AKNoclatfon  Fllmfi 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,   Chicago  3,   111. 
351    Turk    St.,    San    Francisco    2,    Cal. 
1700    Patterson   Ave.,   Dallas    1,    Tex. 

.4Mttoclii(if»ii    I'reMN 

:!47    Madison   Ave..   New   York    17 
I  See  advertisement  on  page  522  ) 
Awnrfl    FlliiiH 

115  W.    44th   St.,  New   York 

Brandon    FlIniH,    Inc. 

1600    Broadway,   New   Yorl<    19 
(See  advertisement  on   page  474) 
Brny   Studios,  Inc. 

729   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York   19 

BrItiHh    luformntion    ServieeN 

:tO  Rockefeller  Plaza,   New   York   20 
(See  advertisement  on   page  530 » 

raatle    Films.    Dlv.    of    United    ^Vorld 
Films,  Inc. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza,   New   York    20 


Catholic  Movies 

220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

ChildrenN    Productions 

P.O.   Box    13i:!.   Palo  Alto.   Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  519 1 

Church   Film   Service 

2595   Manderson   St..  Omaha   11,   Neb. 

Geo.   W.   Colhiirn   Laboratory,  Inc. 

164  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  623) 

Collin.M  Moti<in  Picture  Service 

502  ',4  &  506  St.  Paul  St..  Baltimore  2.  Md. 
4   Race  St.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Coronet    Instructional   Films 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See   advertisement  on    page   528  f 
Cosmopolitan   Films 

3248    Gratiot   .\ve.,    Detroit   7,    Mich. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  523) 

Eastin    Pictures   Co. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  521  ( 

Eastman   Kodal&   Stores.  Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Kncyclopnedia   Dritannica   Films,  Inc. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
(See   advertisement  on  page  483) 


Films,  Inc. 

380   W.   42nd   St.,  New   York   18,  N.   Y. 
64    Kast   Lake   St.,   Chicago    1,    111. 
611  N.  Tillamook  St..  Portland  12.  Ore. 
109   N.   Akard  St.,  Dallas   1,   Tex. 
101   Marietta  St.,  Atlanta   3,   Ga. 
8479  MeIro.se  Ave..  Don  Angeles  46,  Cal. 
68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Cal. 

Film    Studios   of   Chl4*iii?o 

135   S.   DaSalle   St.,   Chicago  3,   111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  620) 

Frynn  Film   Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gallagher  Film  Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green   Bay,  Wis. 
639  N.  7th  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

General   Films.  Ltd. 

1534   13th   Ave.,   Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 

General    Pictures    Productions 

621   Sixth  Ave.,  Des  Moines   9,  la. 

Hoefier  Productions,  Paul 

612^4     Ridgeley    Drive,    Los    Angeles 
36,    Calif. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  4201 

Hoffberi;    Productions,    Inc. 

620  Ninth  Ave.,   New   York,  N.  Y. 
Hollywood    Film    Kntcriirises,    Inc. 

6060  Sunset  Blvd.,   Hollywood  28,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   514) 
Ideal    Pictures   Corporation 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,  Chicago   5,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  629) 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 

The  new  23rd  edition 


Tells  where  to  get  over 
6,500  films 


'MOOO  and  ONE'' 

(1948) 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films 

The  largest,  most  complete  edition  of  this  annual  film  reference  yet 
published — 160  pages  of  essential  information  on  some  6500  available 
films  and  their  sources,  classified  under  177  subject-headings,  also  listed 
alphabetically  by  title — indispensable  to  Supervisors,  Teachers,  Program 
Chairmen,  Church  Leaders,  Directors  of  Industrial  Training,  and  many 
others. 

Price  Only  $1.00 
IDEAS 

For 

FILM  PROGRAMS 

Classroom  Films  .  .  .  Adult 
Films  .  .  .  Documentary  Films 
.  .  .  Fiction  Films  .  .  .  Safety 
Films  .  .  .  Industrial  Films 
.  .  .  Church  Films  .  .  .  Plus  a 
Host  of  Others. 

Simply 
Clip  the  Coupon 

and  a  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE" 
will  be  yours. 


°-  IFILMS 


EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
64  East  Lake  Street 
Chicago    I,    Illinois 

[j      Send  me  one  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE"  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  $1.00. 

D      Enter  my  subscription  to  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  for 

D      One  Year  $3.00  (Canada  $3.50,  Foreign  $4.00) 

D     Two  Years  $5.00  (Canada  $6.00,  Foreign  $7.00) 

D     Check    Enclosed  D     Send    Bill 


Name 
City 


Addr 


State 
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(Continued  from  page  471) 

Institiitloniil    Cinema    Servipe,    Inc. 

]5(i0   Proadway,  New  York  19 
(See   advertisement  on    page   522) 
TnternntlonnI    Film    Bureau 

84   East   Randolph   St..  Chicago   1.   Til. 
International    Film    Foundation.    Inc. 
1600   Broadway,   New  York    19.   N.   Y. 
(See   advertisement  on    page    516) 

Knrel    Sound    Film    lilbrnry 

410    Third    Ave.,    Pittsburg-h.    Pa. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   517) 

KnoirledR'e   Bnilderx 

625  Madison  Ave..  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement  on   page    522) 

Kunz  motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
432  N.   Calvert  St..   Baltimore   2,   Md. 
1905   Sanderson   Ave.,   Scranton,   Pa. 

Le^ris  Film    Service 

1145   N.   Market  St.,   Wichita   5,   Kan. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   520) 
McGra^v-Hill    Book    Co. 

330  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   IS 
(See  advertisement  on   page   513) 
nioffuirs   Inc. 

68   W.    48th   St..   New  York    19.   N.   Y- 
0*Conlon    Films 

822  Penfleld  Bldgr.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Official  Films,  Inc. 

25  W.   45th  St..  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 
Pictorial    Films,    Inc. 

625   Madison   Ave.,   New  York   22 
(See   advertisement   on   page  480) 
Post    Pictures    Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York   19.  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   529) 
The   Princeton   Film  Center 

55  Mountain  Ave.,   Princeton,  N.   J. 
Relij:;ioiiM   Film    AsNuciation 
45  Astor  Place,  New  York  3 
( See   advertisements   on   pages   518   and    52 1 ) 
Religious   Film   Service 

5121    W.   Devon   Ave.,   Chicago   30,   111. 
Simmel-MeMer^  ey.  Inc. 

321  S.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   482) 
Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg-.,   Memphi.s   2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement   on    pase    522 1 
Swift   &   Company 

Public   Relations,   Chicago   9,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page  620) 
Teaching   Films,   Inc. 

2  West  20th  St.,  New  York 
United   Specialists,  Inc. 
Pawling,   N.   Y. 

(See   advertisement   on    page  529) 
rnited    World    Films,    Inc. 

445   Park   Ave.,   New   York   22 

(See   advertisement   on    page   473) 
Vocational   Guidance   Films,   Inc. 

2718   Beaver  Ave.,   Des   Moines,   la. 
IVIlIlnmM,  Bron^n  and  Karle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Art  Zeiller  Visual  Education  Service 
157   Washington,   Newark   2,  N.   J. 

f^OTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The   Ampro   Corporation 

2839   N.   Western   Ave.,   Chicagro   18 
(See  advertisement  on   paee  479) 
Bell  &  Howell  Co. 

1815    Larchmont    Ave.,    Chicago    13 

(See   advertisement  on    inside   back    cover) 
Cnlhoun   Company 

101  Marietta  St.,  NW.,  Atlanta,  3,  Ga. 

IIIOH    Taylor  St.,  Columbia,   S.  C. 
Carroll   W.  Hire  Co. 

Audio   Vi.sual    Center 

424    40th    St.,   Oakland    9,   Cal. 
Collins   Motion   Picture   Service 
502 >^  &506  9t.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

4   Race  St.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Comprehennlve    Service    Company 

245  W.   55th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.   Y. 

DeVry    Corporation 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago   14,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on   pase   484) 
Kastman    Kodak    Stores,   Inr. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Gallaeher    Film    Service 

123  S.  Washin^on,  Green  Hay,  Wt.<i. 
639  N.   7th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

General   Films,   Ltd. 

1534    13th  Ave.,   Regina,   Sask. 
156   King  St.,   W.   Toronto,   Ont. 

General    Pictures   Productions 

621   Sixth  Ave.,   Des  Moines   9,   la. 

Hirsch  *  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8.  Cal. 

Holmes    Projector    Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago  14,   111. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   518) 
Kunz   Motion    Picture    Service 

1319   Vine   St.,    Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore   2,  Md. 
1905  Sanderson  Ave.,  Scranton.   Pa 

Mo!!;ull's  Inc. 

68  W.   4Sth  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

Radio   Corporation   of  America 

Educational    Dept.,   Camden,    N.    J. 
(See  advertisement  on   pafre    4751 

Ralke   Company 

829  3.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

Ryan   Visual   Aids    Service 

409   Harrison  St.,  Daven;  ort,    la. 

S.  O.  S.  cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York    IS,  N.   Y. 

Southern    Visual    Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement  on   pa^e   522) 

Snank's   Motion  Pictures 

620  N.  Skinner  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on   page   520) 

Victor  AnImatO!;raph   Corp. 

Davenport,    Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on   inside   front  cover) 
Visual    Kducatlon    Incorporated 

12th  at  Lamar,  Austin,   Tex. 
2010   N.   Field   St.,   Dallas   1,   Tex. 
1012  Jennings  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  2,  Tex. 
3905   S.   Main,   Houston   4,   Tex. 

Williams,   Brown    and    Karle,    Inc. 

918   Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Art   Zeiller  Audio-Visual   Aids 

157   Washington,  Newark   2,   N.   J. 


RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

Sonndsctriber    Corporation 

New    Haven   4,   Conn. 

(See   advertisement  on    page    478) 

Wllcox-tiay    for  porn  tii»n 

Charlotte,    Miclii^an 

(See   advertisement    on   page   477) 


SCREENS 

Fryan    Film    Service 

Film    Building,  Cleveland,   Ohio 

General    Pictures    Productions 

621   Sixth   Ave.,  Des  Moines  9,  la. 

Hirsch   &  Kaye 

239   Sixth   Ave.,   San   Francisco   8,  Cal. 

Moduli's  Inc, 

68   W.   48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y, 

Radiant  Manufacturlns  Corp. 

1215   S.    Talman   Ave.,   Chicago    8 
(See   advertisement   on    page   517) 

Society  for  Visual   Fducatlon,  Inc. 

100  B.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Southern  Visual  Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   522) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Karle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 

Church    Screen    Productions 

5622  Enrig-ht  Ave.,   St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   527) 
Pll*rrim    Press 

14    Beacon    St.,   Boston.   Mass. 

(See   advertisement   on    page   52;i) 
Society   for   Visual    Education,   Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11.  III. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
StiUfilm.    Inc. 

8443  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood  4*^,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   523) 
Visual    Research     Company 

30    N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2.    Til. 
Visual    Sciences 

Suffern,   New   York 

(See   advertisement    on    page    521) 
Williams,  BroYvn  and  Karle.  Inc, 
918   Chestnut   St.,   Bhiladelphia,   Pa. 


SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2x2) 

Church-Craft    Pictures 

St.   Louis   3,   Mo. 

(See   advertisement  on   page   527) 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Klein  &   Goodman 

IS  S.    10th  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Society   for  AJsuai   Education,   Inc, 

100    E.    Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,    111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 
A'islinl    Research     Company 

30    X.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2,    111. 


SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Keystone   Vle«'   Co. 

Meadville,   Pa. 

(See   advertisement   on    page    511) 
Radio-Mat   Slide   Co..   Inc. 
222    Oakridge    Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

(See    advertisement   on    page   521) 
Ryan  Visual   Aids  Service 

409   Harrison   St.,   Davenport,   la. 


SLIDE,  FILMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

American    Optical    Co. 

Buffalo    15,   N.   Y. 

I  See   advertisement  on    page  481) 
Bausch   &   Lomb   Optical   Co. 
Rochester  2.  N.  T. 

(See   advertisement  on   page  509  j 
Burke  &.  James 

321  S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago   4,  111. 
(See   advertisement   on   page  52(>l 
Comprehensive    Ser^-ioe    Co. 

245  W.   55th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.   Y. 
UeVry    Corporation 

1111   Armitage   Ave.,   Chicagro   14,    111. 
(See   advertisement  on   page  4841 
General   Films,  Ltd. 

1534   13th   Ave.,   Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 
GoldE   HannfacturlnK  Co. 

1220   W.   Madison   St.,  Chicago   7 
(See  advertisement  on   page   519 1 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cai 

Keystone   Vle^r   Co. 

Meadville,  Pa. 

(See   advertisement   on    page  olll 
Society   for  Visual   Education,    Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,   Chicago    11,    111. 

(See  advertisenaent  on  outside  back  cover) 
Ralke   Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 
Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409   Harrison  St.,  Davenport,    Iowa 

Southern  A'Isual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis   2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement  on   page   522) 

Visual    Research     Company 

30   N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2,    111. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  PROJECTOR  OF  THE  YEAR 

y^CU^  A  I6nim  SOUND 

PROJECTOR  DESIGNED 

SPECIFICALLY  FOR 

CLASSROOMS 


Matching  the  intense  demands  on  teaching  tocla>,  the  new 
Victor  "Lite- Weight"  makes  possible  the  unHmited  benefits  of 
visual  education  for  each  classroom.  Its  more  convenient 
portability  (only  33  lbs.) — its  new  operating  simplicity — its  price 
of  $375.00  and  its  amazing  compact  design,  make  the  Victor 
"Lite- Weight"  the  greatest  16mm  teaching  advancement 
of  the  year.  And,  remember,  Victor  projectors  are  backed  by  a 
service  organization  without  parallel  the  world  over.  Ask 
for  a  demonstration  from  your  local  Victor  headquarters  or 
write  for  your  copy  of  the  Victor  "Lite- Weight"  booklet  today. 


'/^a/m 


'r/m 


t    DIVISION   OF   CUHTISS-WRIGHT   CORPORATIOM 

Dtpt  04,  Heme  Office  and  Factory:  Darenport,  Iowa 

Hew  fork  •  Chicago  •  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

MAKERS        OF        MOVIE        EQUIPMENT        SINCE        1910 


and  the  Victor  "Triumph  60"  for 
auditorium  use  and  larger  audi- 
ences indoors  and  outdoors. 
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C^/r^'i^-^i^  by  Bausch  <&  Lomb  for  /^/i^*  /tfu/Zonfet  4et4^£ 


. . .  for 

brilliant  pictures 

from  opaque 

objects 

and  slides 


PRINTED  illustrations,  text,  photographs, 
drawings,  and  many  other  opaque  ob- 
jects, including  geological  and  botanical 
specimens,  am/  conventional  slides  are  pro- 
jected by  the  dual-purpose  Model  LRM 
Balopticon*. 

Large,  sharp,  brilliant  screen  images  of 
either  slides  or  opaque  objects  are  projected 
under  illumination  adequate  for  note-taking 
or  sketching.  This  is  made  possible  by  its 
two  fine-quality  optical  systems  which  yield 


flatness  of  field,  critical  definition,  and  high 
light  transmission. 

Balanced  illumination  permits  switching 
from  opaque  to  slide  projection  without  a 
distracting  change  in  screen  brilliance. 
Slides  and  opaque  materials  are  protected 
from  heat  damage  by  a  built-in  blower  cool- 
ing system.  Details  available  in  catalog  E-1 1. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  1-889  St.  Paul 
St.,  Rochester  2,  New  York. 

*Tradtmark  registtred  U.S.  Pal.  OS. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


OPTICAL  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER    2,  N.  Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


No  language  too  difficult 
to  reproduce  on  SoundScriber 
—not  even  for  beginners 

SoundScriber  electronic  disc  recording  equipment 
provides  the  utmost  clarity  of  every  spoken  sound. 
No  matter  how  difficult  the  language,  it  is  as  clearly 
reproduced  by  SoundScriber  as  though  an  instructor 
were  speaking  in  person. 

This  SoundScriber  advantage  is  being  used  in 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  all  over  America  to 
speed  the  individual's  grasp  of  the  language  and  to 
spread  instruction  over  larger  student  groups.  Stu- 
dents can  appraise  their  delivery  and  progress  by 
recording  their  own  voices  during  practice  periods. 

SoundScriber  recordings  are  made  on  thin,  unbreak- 
able plastic  discs  which  can  be  filed  for  replaying  any 
time.  Any  number  of  duplicates  of  a  given  lesson  may 
be  made,  and  students  can  play  them  back  any  time, 
extending  the  instruction  period  to  all  hours. 

Full  information  and  case  histories  are  available 
upon  request.  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  new  booklet,  "Basic  as  the  Blackboard." 


^UNDi^RIBER  does  for  the  ear 

liodfl  Mg'k 

precisely  what  blackboard  and  chalk  do  for  the  eye. 

The  SOUNDSCRIBER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  ES-12 
New  Haven  4,  Connecticut 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet. "Basic  as  the  Blackboard." 

NAME DHPARTMENT 


ANFA  Speakers  Point  to  the 
Responsibilities  of  16mm 

6  6  A  GRE.A.T  ethical  responsibility  rests  on  all  those 
x\  connected  with  the  16nim  film  industry, — a 
responsibility  which  creates  aiTiong  them  an  underlying 
unity  of  purpose  and  a  high  degree  of  inspiration  which 
make  this  industry  a  privileged  occupation"  in  the 
oponion  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Gregory,  secretary  of  RELI- 
GIOUS FILMS,  Ltd.,  a  division  of  the  J.  Arthur  Rank 
Organization,  England. 

Dr.  Gregory  spoke  before  a  recent  membership  meet- 
ing of  the  .'\llied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Association  at- 
tended by  over  60  representatives  from  26  organizations. 
The  meeting  was  chaired  by  ANF.'K  President  William 
F.  Kruse,  vice-president  of  United  World  Films. 

International  Responsibilities 

The  international  aspect  of  the  16mm  industry  was 
further  considered  by  Mr.  Anthony  M.A.  VanTetering. 
president  of  the  Netherlands  Substandard  Film  Asso- 
ciation. He  proposed  strengthening  the  international 
connections  in  this  industry  as  a  contribution  to  the 
'"better  understanding  of  people  the  world  over.  The 
16mm  field  would  inherit  the  gratitude  of  everyone  for 
this  important  contribution  to  better  understanding 
and  to  a  more  peaceful  future  for  mankind,"  he  said. 

Social  Responsibilities 

In  his  talk.  Dr.  Gregory  emphasized  his  interest  in 
education  and  entertainment  films — both  16  and  35nim 
— as  well  as  religious  subjects  which  are  his  primary 


Left  to  right:   Mr.  Van  Tetering,   William   F.   Kruse, 
Rev.    Benjamin    Gregory. 


and 


concern.  He  declared  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  unity 
existing  among  all  who  work  on  non-theatrical  films, 
though  it  is  a  highly  competitive  field.  He  made  a  plea 
that  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  especially  in  these  times  when  the  film  industry  is, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  the  "builder  of  a  better  age.  Many 
different  kinds  of  people  are  engaged  in  many  phases 
of  this  great  industry,  and  they  all  feel  themselves  to 
belong  to  one  great,  happy  family,"  he  said. 

(Concluded   on   page   558) 
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Educational  Screen 


Appoint  Visual  Leaders  to 
Community  Council  Committee 

FIF'TY-TWO  well  known  audio-visual  leaders  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Community  Council  Com- 
mittee of  the  Film  Council  of  America.  Representing  all 
sections  of  the  country,  they  have  indicated  their  avail- 
ability to  assist  in  the  organization  of  community 
councils.  All  of  them  have  received  packets  of  infor- 
mational material,  and  most  of  them  have  attended 
regional  conferences  at  which  they  received  special 
instructions   on   local    council   activities. 

It  is  suggested  that  they  be  contacted  by  anyone 
desiring  personal  assistance  in  the  formation  or  func- 
tioning of  a  community  film  council.  It  is  expected 
that  additional  appointments  will  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  near  future.  Acceptances  to  date  are  as 
follows : 

National  Community  Council   Committee 
ALABAMA — James    Caldwell,    Dir.    .\udio- Visual    Kduca- 

tion,  U.  of  Alabama   (I'niversity) ;  E.   E.  Sechriest.  Prin. 

Ensley  High  School   (Birmingham). 
.ARIZONA — Venice  M.  Lindsay.  Mgr.  \'isual  .Aids  Bureau 

(Tucson). 
ARKANSAS— Garland     Beavers.     Sup.     Audio-Visual     In- 
struction,  State   Dcpt.  of   Ed.    (Little   Rock). 
CALIFORNIA— Francis    Noel,    State    Dept.    of    Education 

(Sacramento);   Boyd   B.   Rakestraw,   .Assoc.   Dir.   Univer- 
sity  Extension,   U.   of   Cal.    (Berkeley). 
COLORADO— Miss   Margaret   E.  Hoke,  Exec.  Sec.   .\dult 

Education   Council  of  Denver;   Harry   M.   KaufFman,  Dir. 

Audio-Visual   Service,   University  of  Denver;    Miss    Lelia 

Trolinger,   University   of   Colorado    (Boulder). 
CONNECTICUT— Dwight   Grant,   Dir.   Audio-Visual    Ed., 

Hartford   Public   Schools    (Hartford). 
FLORIDA — B.  C  Riley,  Dean   Extension   Div..  University 

of    Florida    (Gainesville). 
GEORGIA— Walter  S.  Bell,  Dir.  .Audio-Visual  Ed.,   Board 

of    Education    (.Atlanta). 
IDAHO— O.   D.   Cole,   Ass't   Supt.  of  Schools   (Boise). 
ILLINOIS— Lewis    V.    Peterson,    Dir.    Visual    Aids    Serv., 

U.  of  Illinois   (Champaign). 
INDIAN.A — Ernest     Tieniann,     .Audio-Visual     Center,     U. 

of   Indiana   (Bloomington). 
IOWA — Lee    W.    Cochran,    Exec.    Ass't.    Extension    Div., 

U.  of  Iowa  (Iowa  City). 
KANSAS — Fred     Montgomery,     Dir.     Audio-Visual     .Aids, 

L^,    of    Kansas    (Lawrence);    Eric    Tebow,    Institute    of 

Citizenship,   Kansas   State   College   (Manhattan). 
KENTUCKY— Gordon  C.  Godbey,  .Ass't.  U.  Extension.  V. 

of    Kentucky    (Lexington). 
LOUISIANA— Robert    H.    Mount,   Dir.    Dept.    Visual    Ed., 

Louisiana    Polytechnic    Inst.    (Ruston). 
MAINE — Joseph     I.     Hall,     .School    of     Education,     U.     of 

Maine    (Orono). 
MICHIG.AN — Ford   Lemler,    Bureau   of   Visual    Education, 

U.   of    Michigan    (Ann   Arbor). 
MINNESOTA— Paul    Wendt,    Dir.    Audio-Visual    Ed.,    U. 

of   Minnesota   (Minneapolis). 
MISSISSIPPI— H.  D.  Worthy,  Prof,  of   Education.   U.  of 

Mississippi   (University). 
MISSOURI— L.  A.  Pinkney,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion,   Kansas    City    Schools;    Nelle    Jenkinson,    St.    Louis 

Board    of    Education    (St.    Louis). 
MONTANA— Richard   P.   Mitchell,   Eastern   State   Normal 

School  (Billings). 
NEBRASKA — James     Taylor,     Bureau     of     .Audio-Visual 

Aids,   U.  of   Nebraska   (Lincoln). 
NEW     HAMPSHIRE— .Austin     L.     Olney,    .Audio    Visual 

Center,  L'.  of  N.  H.  (Durham). 
NEW    JERSEY— Miss    Marguerite    Kirk,    Dir.    Dept.    Li- 
braries,   Visual    .Aids    and    Radio,    Board    of     P-ducation 

(Newark). 


Next  DAVI  Conference 
At  Atlantic  City 

THE  next  conference  of  the  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction,  NEA,  will  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City  February  23,  24,  and  25.  The  Conference  will  be 
held  concurrently  with  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Conference  Committee  for  DAVI  is 
James  W.  Brown  of  Syracuse  University. 

Kansas  City 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of  DAVI  met 
in  Kansas  City  October  26  and  27.  The  following  of- 
ficers and  national  delegates  were  present:  Stephen  M. 
Corey,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  presi- 
dent ;  F.  Dean  McClusky,  University  of  California,  Los  | 
Angeles,  California,  first  vice  president ;  Vernon  G. 
Dameron,  National  Education  Association.  Washington, 

D.  C,  executive  secretary ;  Roger  Albright,  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America.  Washington,   D.   C. ; 

E.  Winifred  Crawford,  ^lontclair  Public  Schools,  Mont- 
clair.  New  Jersey;  Helen  Rachford,  Los  Angeles 
County  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  California ;  Grace  Fisher 
Ramsey.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  C.  R.  Reagan,  Visual  Education,  Inc.. 
.Austin,  Texas ;  Thurman  White.  Film  Council  of 
America,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NEW  MEXICO-J.  T.  Reid,  Dir.  Extension  Div.,  U.  of 
New   Mexico   (.Albu(|uerque). 

NEW  YORK— James  W.  Brown,  .Assoc.  Dir.  and  Coor- 
dinator for  .Audio-N'isual  Services,  Syracuse  L'niversity 
(Syracuse). 

NORTH  CAROLIN.A— Hoyt  R.  Galvin,  Dir.  Public 
Library  (Charlotte).  Charles  F.  Milner,  Head  Bureau 
of  Visual   Ed.,   U.   of   N.   C.    (Chapel   Hill). 

NORTH  DAKOTA— T.  W.  Thordarson,  State  Dir.,  Div. 
of  Supervised  Study,  North  Dakota  .Agricultural  Col- 
lege   (Fargo). 

OHIO — R.  Russcl  Munn,  Librarian  Akron  Public  Library 
(.Akron);  Virginia  M.  Beard,  Head  Film  Bureau,  Cleve- 
land  Public  Library;  William  S.  Hockman,   (Lakewood). 

OKLAHOM.A— William  R.  Fulton,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Spe- 
cialist,  V'.  of   Okla.    (Norman). 

OREGON— .Amo  DcBernardis,  Supt.  Dept.  of  Audio-Visual 
Ed.,  Portland  Public  Schools:  Curtis  Reid,  Head  Dept. 
of  Visual  Instr.,  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation  (Corvallis). 

PENNSYLVANIA— I.  C.  Boerlin,  Dir.  Audio- Visual  Aids 
Library,   Pa.   State   College. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Henry  E.  Childs.  Sup.  Visual  Ed. 
Dept.   of   Public   Schools   (Providence). 

TF^NNESSEE — James  .Arnold,  ITniversity  of  Tennessee 
( Knoxville). 

TEXAS — Don  W.  McCavick,  Dir.  of  N'isual  Instr.  Bureau, 
\J.  of  Texas   (.Austin). 

VERMONT— H.  B.  Eldred,  Dir.  Robert  Hull  Fleming 
Museum,  LI.  of  Vermont  (Burlington). 

VIRGINIA— Mrs.  Aubry  Lee  Graham  (Falls  Church); 
Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Hudson,  Sup.  Audio- Visual  Ed.  Dept., 
Richmond  Public  Scliools;  Jess  Ogden,  Extension  Divi- 
sion, U.  of  Virginia  (LIniversity). 

WASHINGTON— A.  J.  Foy  Cross,  Dir.  Visual  Educa- 
tion and  Extension  Service,  Central  Washington  College 
of  Education  ( Ellensburg) ;  Mrs.  Grace  Stevenson,  Head 
.Adult    Education     Department,     Seattle     Public     Library. 

WYOMING — Clarence  D.  Jayne,  Head  Film  Library, 
U.  of  Wyoming   (Laramie). 
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GREAT 

DEANNA 
DURBIN 

CLASSICS 

NOW    AVAILABLE 
IN   16MM 

HERE  THEY  ARE,  IN   ORDER  OF  THEIR  ORIGINAL  RELEASE 


Nowhere  can  you  find  more 
charming,  more  entertaining, 
more  suitable  film  fare  for 
school  audiences  of  all  ages 
and  interests  than  these 
favorite  Deanna  Durbin  fea- 
tures. They  have  enjoyed  a 
popularity  unequalled  by  any 
other  group  of  films. 

Termed  by  a  leading  Visual  Aid 
publication,  "Invariably  clean,  pleas- 
ant, intensely  human,  and  enhanced 
with  fine  music.  Teen-agers  as  well  as 
oldsters  are  captivated  by  the  series." 
A  reprint  of  this  article  is  available 
upon  request. 

These  eight  great  films  and  an  incom- 
parable host  of  others,  educational  and 
religious,  as  well  as  recreational ,  drawn 
^  from  the  world's  finest  productions,  are  ^ 
available  to  you  through  your  local 
United  World  Dealer.  Educational  film 
can  be  obtained  on  outright  purchase 
-  Religious  film  on  long  term  lease. 


Dittribuion  for 

Universal-lnlernalional  and  J.  Arthur  Rank 

/ncorporafing 

Bell  &  Howell  Filmosound  Library  and  Cattle  Films 

445  Park  Avenue      •      New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

6959  North  Clark  Street   •   Chicago  26,  Illinois 

7356  Melrose  Avenue    •    Hollywood  46,  California 


Send  For  Your  Catalogue 
TODAY! 


Pleose  send  me  the  catologue  checked  below 
Recreational  Q      Educational  D      Religious  Q 
I  would  like  a  reprint  of  the  orticle  mentioned  d] 

NAME 

POSITION 

ORGANIZATION 


OEPT.  El  12 


CITY ..ZONE STATE 

We  use:    O  16mm  Sound,    D  Silent,    D  8mm 
UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC.,  445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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Educational  Screen 


S  lew  FILMS.. 

carefully  produced 

for  careful  selection 


SAILPLANE. ..exciting  film 

on  peace-time  gliding,  the 
only  picture  of  its  kind.  A 
story  about  flying's  safest, 
yet  most  thrilling  experi- 
ence. With  camera  fas- 
tened to  the  wings  ...  a 
250-pound  motorless  plane  cakes  the  spectator  soaring  high 
over  cliffs  and  ocean.  Other  sequences  show  take-off,  pilot- 
ing, construction,  assembly,  windcurrents  and  landings. 
Color  or  black  and  white,  11  minutes.  Produced  by  James 
H.  Love  and  John  W.  Love. 


PIPEVINE  BUTTERFLY... 

intimate  phases  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  exotic 
butterfly.  Detailed  studies 
from  the  egg  through  larva 
and  chrysalis  to  adult  Pipe- 
vine  Swallowtail  with  its 
curious  habits  and  activities.  Two  versions  —  elementary, 
(11  minutes)  for  younger  students;  scientific,  (16  minutes) 
for  advanced  study.  Color  or  black  and  white.  A  T.  Taylor 
Production. 


GLACIER  PARK  STUDIES 

...a  field  trip  on  the  history, 
geology  and  outstanding 
life  forms  of  the  Park.  Gla- 
ciers, mountain  structures, 
lake  formations,  mountain 
sheep,  moose,  bears,  etc.; 
unusual  flowers  and  many  varieties  of  mountain  species. 
The  film  also  illustrates  basic  geologic  concepts.  Produced 
by  Guy  Haselton ...  22  minutes . . .  color  and  sound. 


[)imiml^WiiAmm,  Sw. 


321    SOUTH    BEVERLY   DRIVE   •   BEVERLY   HILLS,   CALIFORNIA 


"Salute  to  16"  Evidences 
Improved  Relations 

STRIKING  evidence  of  the  improvement  of  re- 
lations between  the  16mm  and  35inm  branches 
of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  its  publics  was 
given  when  the  Association  Motion  Picture  Adver- 
tisers, 30-year  old  professional  organization  of  film  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  men,  launched  its  1947  fall  pro- 
gram at  New  York's  Toivn  Hall  Club  in  the  form  of  a 
"Salute  to  16mm."  A  packed  house  heard  guest-speaker 
William  F.  Kruse,  president  of  the  Allied  Non-Theat- 
rical Film  Association  and  vice  president  of  United 
World  Films,  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  two 
"widths"  in  the  widely  varied  film-use  fields  as  enumer- 
ated by  Eric  Johnston  in  his  initial  annual  report  to  the 
industry :  "Theatres,  schools,  factories,  churches,  labor 
unions,  community  forums,  public  agencies  .  .  .  All 
these  are  within  the  area  of  our  attention."  "It  so 
happens  that  'all  these'  fields,  so  well  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  also  form  the  'area  of  attention'  of  the 
16mni  field,  and  with  one  exception  they  are  served 
priutarily  by  the  IGnivi  film,"  Mr.  Kruse  pointed  out. 

16mm  Reaches  a  New  Group  of  Potential 
Movie-Goers 

"Today  the  16mm  film  enables  us  to  carry  'the  iivo- 
tion  picture,'  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Johnston  used  the 
word,  to  millions  of  people  daily  who  have  heretofore 
been  apathetic  or  even  hostilfe  to  the  film.  Somebodx' 
has  figured  out  that  there  are  only  about  50  million 
more  or  less  regular  movie  theatre  goers  in  this  countr\ . 
We  should  be  drawing  in  at  least  twice  that  many,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  never  been  sold  on 
the  idea  that  movies  are  important  in  their  lives.  You 
will  find  those  potential  audiences  in  clubs  and  churches, 
in  trade  union  and  political  gatherings,  or  perhaps  just 
staying  home.  The  16mm  film  goes  right  to  thost- 
groups,  winning  new  friends  daily  because  of  the  new 
services  our  industry  is  now  able  to  render. 

35mm  and  16mm  Work  Together 

"In  the  broad  public  movements  in  which  the  motidu 
picture  has  been  playing  a  constantly  growing  part,  you 
will  find  that  the  35mm  and  the  16mm  forces  have  been 
working  together  without  even  the  slightest  sign  of 
friction  or  conflict.  Each  has  been  doing  its  own  job 
in  its  own  way,  always  toward  a  common  end  that  was 
good  for  our  whole  industry  and  good  for  the  widely 
varied  audience  we  both  serve. 

"Actually  the  16:35  division  is  not  even  one  that 
separates  the  theatrical  from  the  non-theatrical  field. 
Before  the  war  that  may  have  been  largely  true — but 
not  today.  Without  exception,  all  of  the  majors  are 
turning  to  the  16mm  film  at  least  for  purposes  of  quasi- 
theatrical  exploitation  of  hitherto  undeveloped  foreign 
markets.  Many  newsreel  houses  and  some  regular  thea- 
tres, too,  have  16mm  projectors  for  running  local  new> 
beats,  and  not  a  few  16mm  color  productions  have  been 
blown  up  for  theatrical  use  in  35.  Conver.sely,  the  non- 
theatrical  field  uses  lots  of  35mm  film,  in  the  form  of 
negative  in  production,  and  in  the  form  of  acetate  posi- 
tive for  filmstrips. 

{Concluded  on  payc  358) 
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This  amazing 
cut-awav  view 
of  the  interior 
t)t  the  Ampro  "Premier- 20"  l6mm.  Sound 
Projector  reveals  the  complex  precision 
mechanism  and  advanced  design  of  this  un- 
usual unit.  It  presents  graphically  the  many 
functional  parts  which  assure  Ampro's  crisp. 
brilliant  pictures  and  high-fidelity  sound 
reproduction. 

Both  sound  and  silent  films  can  he  shown 
on  this  Ampro  16 mm.  projector.  Compact, 
easy  to  operate,  it  is  ideally  adapted  for  use 


Amproslide  V.odel  "30-0 


AMPRO    CORPORATION  •  2851   N 

■\  Getieral  Prf?cisioii  Eu^j'O'i'e  i"  ■-.o 


in  homes,  clubs,  churches,  schools,  sales- 
rooms and  for  exhibits.  Has  ample  volume 
and  illumination  for  ordinary  auditoriums. 
Thousands  of  Ampro  I  6  mm.  sound  projec- 
tors have  made  remarkable  performance 
records  in  many  branches  of  the  U.  S. 
Government — in  leading  school  systems, 
libraries,  universities,  churches — in  top  in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Send  for  circular — -Write  in  today  for 
fully  illustrated  circular  giving  details,  speci- 
fications and  prices  on  the  Ampro  "Premier- 
20"  16  mm.  Sound-on-Film  Projector. 

Western  Ave.,  Chicago   18,  III. 

D(jf-i!iOn  Subsiaia> 


Two  Projectors  in  One  , . . 

for  Filrnsirips  and  2"x  2" slides 

This  remorkable  unil  offers — extra 
brilliant  illuminolion —  spit-second 
interchongeability  from  slides  to 
filmstrips  and  back — simplified, 
quick  threading  for  filmstrips — and 
simpler  focusing,  operating  and 
cleaning. 
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Educational  Screen 


A  new  equation  in 

^^    modern  teacninq 


11 


'W 


¥ 


TEXTBOOK 


COR1\EtATEO  riLMSTRIP 


An  Ideal  TEACHiNe  combination 


-=*■**»' 


The  new  S  V  E.  correlated  tcxtbook-iilnisinp  pioyraiu  li  an  idral  conihin.ituiii  of  teaching  tools,  a 
co-ordination  of  the  printed  page  and  the  projected  picture.  These  filmstrips  are  correlated  with 
specific  textbook  series,  the  merits  of  each  medium  being  utilized  to  the  maximum.  Through  the 
combination  of  the  printed  page  and  projected  pictures,  the  student  assimilates  and  retains  a  sub- 
stantially greater  amount  of  the  textbook  information. 

Several  series  of  the  new  correlated  filmstrips  are  ready  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  Others  are  in  production.  Be  sure  to  check  the  list  of 
fiirn<;»rins  and  the  books  with  which  they  have  been  correlated. 
Write  today.  Address  Dept.  C-238 


Model  AAA 

Tri-Porpo»e  Projector 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 


100    East   Ohio    Street 


Chicago  11, 


NOW- 


A  BETTER  JOB 


This  new  edition  of  the  Films 

Incorporated  school  list 

catalog  is  more  than  simply 

a  list  of  fine  entertainment 

films  in  16mm. 

/(  is  a  detailed  reference 

guide  for  the  use  of  sueh  films 

to  enrich  school  studies. 


THESE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE     NEW  TITLES 


NEVER  BEFORE  AVAILABLE  TO  SCHOOLS 


films  incorporated 


N«w  York  la,  H.I.  m  330  W    42nd  Si 

Chicago  1,  HI.  ■  64  Eoii  Loka  Street 

Portland  12,Or«.  a  611  N.  Tilloirtook  St 

Son  franclico  4,  Calif.  ■  6S  Pott  Street 

lo»  Angolas  46,  Calif.  ■  8479  Melroie  Ave 

^   Dalla*  I,  Toxoe  ■  109  North  Altord  St 

Attnala  i,  Oa.  ■  101  Marjetto  Slrool 


kHHk  AMD  TKE  KING  DF  SUM 

ClUNy  BUOWN 

HOUSE  ON  92sil  STREET 

«  THEE  GROWS  IN  SROOUYN 

lES  MISERABLES 

AlEXANOER'S  RAGTIME  BAND 

CAPTAIN  EDDIE 

BRAGONWVCK 

STATE  FAIR 

TALES  OF  MANHATTAN 


Ask  for  your  FREE  CATALOE  today. 


Myers  Resigns  from  Staff 

Edward  T.  Myers  announces  his  resignation  as 
-Managing  Editor  of  Education.ai.  Screen.  His  resig- 
nation becomes  effective  following  the  Deceinber  issue. 
He  has  carried  out  the  duties  of  managing  editor  since 
the  death  of  Nelson  L.  Greene,  founder  of  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Myers  came  to  Educationwl  Screen  at  the  end 
of  1946  from  Automatic  Electric  Coiiipany  where  he 
served  as  Technical  Editor  of  Instructional  Materials. 
Since  his  association  with  the  Screen,  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Film  Council  movement.  Recently,  he 
directed  the  documentary  film,  Housing  America's 
Students,  which  was  selected  by  a  jury  of  experts  for 
sliowing  at  the  "Films  of  the  World  Festival." 

SEFPS  Makes  a  Community  Health  Film 

.Alarmed  over  health  conditions  in  its  home  state, 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  determined 
that  a  film  should  be  made  showing  citizens  how  they 
can  do  their  part  in  helping  the  community  to  stay  well. 

Working  together  with  the  Southern  Educational 
Film  Production  Service,  .\thens.  Ga..  the  North 
Carolina  public  health  s]:)ecialists  worked  out  a  film 
showing  what  community  health  work  has  done,  what  it 
is  doing  now,  how  it  cooperates  with  private  physi- 
cians, and  what  kind  of  citizen  participation  it  needs 
to  be  more  effective.  The  film,  entitled  Mr.  IVilliams 
Wakes  up,  is  available  from  the  Film  Section,  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  in 
both  16  and  35mm. 
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The  Staff 

Paul  C.  Reed — Editor 

Edward  T.  Myers — Managing  Editor 
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COVER:  This  photograph  was  taken  from  slide  number  17  in  Church-Craft  Pictures' 
2"  X  2"  slide  set,  entitled  "Christmas  Blessings."  The  commentary  reads,  "Be- 
cause there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn  .  .  .  "  "Christmas  Blessings"  con- 
sists of  37  scenes  and  three  Hymnslides  together  with  an  accompanying  program 
guide,  constituting   a   full-lenglh   worship  service. 
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As  Viewed  From  Here 


Best  Materials  Are  Utilization-Centered 


This  Is  a  history  malting  issue  of  the  SCREEN. 
Mosi  of  its  pages  are  devoted  to  a  single  subject 
— the  interests  of  textbooi(  publishers  in  producing 
audio-visual  materials  directly  correlated  with  the 
textbooks  they  publish.  Here  is  recorded  new  evi- 
dence that  points  up  important  generalizations 
about  the  concept,  production,  and  use  of  audio- 
visual teaching  materials. 

Exactly  two  years  ago,  in  the  December  1945 
issue  of  the  SCREEN,  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.  foresaw 
the  coming  of  this  day.  Writing  about  "Films  and 
Textbooks"  he  said,  "Investigations  currently  being 
made  by  textbook  publishers,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  indicate  that  the  correlation  of  text- 
book and  film  is  approaching  the  stage  where  some- 
thing will  be  done  about  it."  And  something  has 
been  done  about  it — in  an  important  way. 

No  Longer  a  Notion 

No  longer  is  it  merely  a  notion  that  audio-visual 
materials  could  be  produced  to  correlate  directly 
with  specific  textbooks.  They  have  been  produced 
and  by  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  respected 
textbook  publishers,  and  more  are  in  the  making. 
Although  each  company  has  attacked  this  problem 
from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  their  solu- 
tions add  up  to  solid  conviction  that  textbooks 
correlated  with  films  are  many  times  more  powerful 
as  a  teaching  medium  than  either  one  alone. 

To  get  the  most  authoritative  statements  of  what 
is  being  done  in  the  production  of  text-correlated 
visual  materials  we  have  gone  to  the  publishers 
themselves.  The  articles  have  been  written  by  the 
publishers'  own  "visual  specialists" — four  of  them 
employed  directly  by  publishers,  and  one  the  author 
of  a  series  of  texts.  They  have  expressed  the  points 
of  view  that  underlie  their  planning  and  production 
and  report  the  progress  of  their  companies  to  date. 

The  first  text-film  productions  show  that  creative, 
constructive,  and  original  thinking  has  been  done, 
and  a  surprisingly  wide  range  of  subject  matter 
has  been  touched  upon  in  these  exploratory  pro- 
ductions. Already  there  has  been  text-film  corre- 
lation as  widely  varied  as  primary  grade  pre-read- 
ing and  advanced  college  biology  levels — as 
geography  and  engineering  drawing.  There  are 
materials  here  to  give  supplementary  information, 
to  motivate  interests,  and  to  aid  in  the  training  of 
skills.  There  are  valuable  new  materials  here  to  be 
used  in  a  great  variety  of  classroom  learning  situa- 
tions. 

In  deciding  upon  the  special  emphasis  of  this 
issue  of  the  SCREEN  we  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  established  producers  of  audio-visual 


materials  for  the  classroom  have  always  been  con- 
cerned with  the  content  of  textbooks.  We  know, 
too,  that  in  recent  months  there  has  been  a  closer 
cooperation  and  a  freer  exchange  of  information 
among  film  producers  and  book  publishers.  This 
kind  of  coordinated  planning  is  all  a  part  of  the 
same  trend  toward  the  advent  of  more  useful  class- 
room teaching  materials.  They  will  be  more  useful 
because  they  are  "utilization-centered." 

"Utilization-Centered" 

When  materials  of  instruction  are  "utilization- 
centered"  they  are  planned  and  produced  without 
ever  losing  sight  of  the  specific  ways  in  which  they 
will  be  used.  Too  many  motion  pictures  and  film- 
strips  have  been  planned  in  the  past  as  productions 
complete  in  themselves — as  "movies,"  or  as  merely 
a  sequence  of  pictures  ON  a  subject,  rather  than 
as  concrete  materials  related  TO  a  subject  that 
could  be  used  for  better  understanding. 

Now  there  is  evidence  in  the  recent  releases  of 
motion  picture  and  filmstrip  producers  that  more 
realistic  attention  is  being  given  to  the  use  that 
will  be  made  of  them.  More  of  their  productions 
appear  to  be  "utilization-centered."  They  are  not 
expecting  that  the  picture  will  do  the  whole  job, 
but  that  it  will  be  used  along  with  other  materials — 
even  textbooks  (!) — to  provide  learning  experiences. 
And  the  textbook  publishers  are  recognizing  more 
frankly  and  boldly  than  ever  before  that  textbooks 
cannot  provide  all  the  learning  experiences  that 
are  needed  in  classroom  instruction.  Those  pub- 
lishers who  are  producing  correlated  visual  materials 
are  proceeding  obviously  from  the  basic  assumption 
that  films  and  textbooks  will  be  used  together. 
Necessarily  their  visual  productions  are  utilization- 
centered. 

Each  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  recording  the 
interest  of  a  specific  textbook  publisher  in  the  pro- 
duction of  audio-visual  materials  is  an  important 
contribution  by  itself.  But  the  combination  of  all 
presented  together  brings  their  activities  into  new 
perspective.  Added  up,  these  articles  re-emphasize 
some  important  generalizations  about  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  audio-visual  materials: 

1.  Instructional  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips 
are  materials  for  providing  learning  experi- 
ences. 

2.  Good  teaching  involves  the  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  experiences,  both  visual  and  verbal. 

3.  Best  instructional  materials  result  when  they 
are  produced  with  constant  regard  for  the 
way  in  which  they  will  be  used — when  they 
are  utilization-centered.  — Paul  C.  Reed. 
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A  SYMPOSIUM: 

The  Correlation  of  Films  With  Textbooks 

WHILK   THE   integration   of  films   «ith   the  curriculum    has    l)een    discussed    in    educational    circles    since 
the  earlx    192()'s.   the  actual  correlation   of  films  with  given  textbooks  by  the  publishers  is  a  compara- 
tively  recent   event.    That  this  is  a  natural  step  in  the  visualizing  of  the  curriculum  is  obvious  when 
It  IS  remembered  that  illustrations  in  textbooks  have  increased    rapidly    since   their    introduction    by   Comenius 
in  the  17th  Century.    In  fact  many  recent  books  have  gone  so  far  as  to  subordinate  the  printed  word  to  the  il- 
lustrations.    If  any    further   pictorialization    were   to   occur,  projected  pictures  would  seem  the  logical  step. 

Historic alh.  it  would  appear  that  the  first  step  in  the  correlation  of  films  and  texts  was  the  listing  of 
materials  which  could  be  used  together.  The  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  did  just  this  in  the  1930's. 
Early  in  this  same  period,  the  Universitv  of  Chicago,  in  conjunction  ^^ith  Erpi  (now  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films),  produced  a  group  of  films  correlated  with  courses  of  study.  Audio  materials,  namely  records, 
were  correlated  with  The  Soumls  of  French  by  Otto  F.  Bond,  published  jointly  as  the  Heath-Chicago  French 
series.  In  1943.  the  Societv  for  Visual  Education  began  issuing  a  filnistrip  each  month  in  conjunction  with 
Coronet  Magazine. 

This  vear  at  least  five  publishers  have  entered  the  field  with  films  directlv  (urreiated  with  their  texts. 
All  five  are  using  the  filinstrip.  and  one  employs  both  the   filnistrip   and    the   niolion    picture. 

—  Edward  T.   Myers. 

Text-Films— New  Teaching  Tools 

As  OTHER  publishers  are  doing,  McGraw-Hill  has  entered  the  field 
of  educational  motion  pictures.     This  trend  in  the  production  of 
audio-visual  materials  is  not  an  unconsidered  move  on  the  part  of 
textbook  publishers:  it  has  come  about  largely  as  the  result  of  an  increas- 

ingly  heavy  accent  on  audio-visual  programs  in  school  curricula  all  over  ALBERT  J.  ROSENBERG.  Manager 

.,  XT  ••        •1.11  1.1.  .      ,         ■      .  lext-film  Department, 

the  country.    ]Naturall>.  with  its  already  considerable  interest  m  the  school  McGraw-Hill  Book  Companv 

held,  McGraw-Hill  was  among  the  first  to  investigate  the  potential  of  a 
motion  picture  program.  The  flood  of  training  films  released  during  the 
war  tipped  the  balance  of  opinion  so  heavily  in  favor  of  the  effectiveness 
of  visual  education  thai  we  could  not  discount  it,  even  if  we  would. 

Before  we  started  to  make  definite  plans,  we  investigated  the  progress  of  those  who 
had  already  produced  films,  balancing  their  successes  against  their  failures,  so  that  we 
might  know  vhere  to  place  the  weight  of  our  own  efforts.  Among  the  many  things  we 
wanted  to  know  were:  the  actual  and  potential  use  of  educational  motion  pictures,  produc- 
tion costs  and  film  selling  prices,  the  relative  value  of  black  and  white  versus  color — In 
name  only  a  few.  Only  with  answers  to  such  questions  could  we  know  in  what  direction 
our  own  plans  would  go. 

Preliminary  spadework  turned  up  some  rather  surprising  information.  First  we  ('i-- 
covered  that  the  weight  of  opinion  indicated  that  motion  pictures  of  themselves  were  not 
capable  of  carrying  the  entire  teaching  burden,  although  this  had  been  the  contention  of 
some  of  the  more  over-enthusiastic  backers  of  the  training  film  during  the  war  pieriod.  We 
felt  that  some  other  medium  was  needed  if  a  thorough  job  of  education  with  adequate 
carryover  was  to  be  accomplished.  In  our  investigations  into  the  films  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Office  of  Education,  we  discovered  that  better  learning  resulted  when  a 
pocket  manual  v\as  supplied  lo  acconipanv  the  niolion  picture  and  reproduce  the  subject 
matter  of  the  film  for  further  studv.  This  was  one  way  of  securing  retention  of  material, 
hut  again,  we  felt  that  something  more  than  mere  repetition  of  the  film  script  in  book- 
let form  was  needed  for  effective  learning. 
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Another  interesting  item  to  come  to  light  showed  teachers  to  be  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  motion  pictures  developed  in  series  form,  as  opposed  to  isolated  films  which 
touched  one  aspect  of  a  subject  only.  Educators  naturally  favored  those  motion  pictures 
which  could  be  adapted  to  their  programs  over  the  entire  semester  thus  sparing  them  the 
necessity  for  searching  among  dissociated  films  for  those  which  they  could  only  hope 
would   supplement   the   various   aspects  of  the  term's  work. 

In  another  direction  we  ran  into  a  problem  that  had  been  only  partially  solved — and 
that  none  too  successfully.  When  other  producers  had  turned  to  textbooks  for  authori- 
tative information  on  which  to  base  their  films,  they  met  with  contradic- 
tory statements  on  almost  any  given  subject.  Seldom  did  even  two 
texts  in  a  field  agree  on  procedure  or  terminology.  When  individual 
authors  were  consulted,  the  story  was  much  the  same.  The  compromises 
necessary  to  meet  the  claims  of  a  variety  of  textbooks  invariably  re- 
sulted  in   weakening   the   effectiveness  of  the  motion    pictures. 

With  these  findings  placed  squarely  before  us,  we  began  to  draw  up 
our  plan  of  action.  Our  investigations  had  convinced  us  that  some  kind 
of  film  program  would  have  to  be  included  in  our  future  plans,  but  just 
«  hat  form  it  was  to  take  w  as  still  not  evident.  Many  ideas  were  suggested, 
and  almost  as  many  rejected,  before  the  Text-Film  program  as  we  now 
know    it  was  evolved. 

Finally  our  plans  crystallized.     In  essence,  this  was  to  be  our  proced- 
ure:   a  series  of  motion  pictures  which  would  follow  the  general  scope  of 
certain  selected  McGraw-Hill  textbooks  and  adhere  closely  to  the  termi- 
nology and  general  plan  employed  in  them.   In  this  way,  we  hoped  to  avoid 
the  pitfall  of  a   nmddled  presentation,  unavoidable  if  we  continued  the 
general  practice  of  trying  to  resolve  opposing  approaches  of  several  text- 
books  in   one   series   of   films.    These   motion   pictures   would   dramatize 
situations  and  present  factual  infonna  ion  in  terms  of  realistic,  lasting  visual  images,    the  av- 
erage film  would  run  about  l.i  minutes,  and  contain  only  as  much  material  as  could  be  read- 
ily absorbed  in  the  ordinary  class  period.    Follow-up  filmstrips  would  then  take  over  the  in- 
struction begun  in  the  films  and  encourage  group  participation.    Each  frame  of  the  filmstrip 
would  contain  a  question  designed  to  get  th<;  student  to  describe,  discuss  or  evaluate  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  motion  picture,  thereby  clarifying  the  material  and  fixing  it  more  firmK 
in  his  mind. 

This  combination  of  series  of  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  as  teaching  units  had  been 
decided  on  after  long  deliberation.  Our  investigations  of  the  performance  records  of  both 
media  had  confirmed  our  belief  that  neither  one  by  itself  could  do  as  good  a  teaching  job  as 
when  coordinated  for  use  together.  We  felt  that  only  by  using  the  peculiar  "teaching  poten- 
tial" exclusive  with  each,  and  correlating  both  with  a  specific  textbook  could  we  give  the 
teacher  the  best  possible  package  of  teaching  tools  for  the  job  he  must  do.  We  planned  a 
teacher's   maiuial.   containing   specific   recommendations  on  film  use.     In  this  way,  we  hoped 
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McGraw-Hill     Book     Company 

Thinking   in   three   dimensions   is   facilitated 
by    the    film,    "Orthographic    Projection." 


"Broader    Concept    of    Method"    is    a    text-film    on    teacher 
education. 


The  text-film  "Orthographic   Projection"  helps  the  worker 
understand  blueprints. 

McGraw-Hill    Book   Compsny 
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Filmstrips  in  a  Geography  Program 


CLARENCE   WOODROW    SORENSEN 

Traveler  and  Geography  Lecturer 

Silver  Burdette  Company 


Pictures    are    basic    materials 


CURRENTLY  a  filmstrip  program  in  geography  is  being  planned 
cooperatively  by  Silver  Burdett  Company  and  the  Society  for  Vis- 
ual Education.  Siher  Burdett  Company  is  the  publisher  of 
Man  in  His  World,  a  new  series  of  geography  textbooks;  of  which  series, 
the  writer  is  one  of  the  authors  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  filmstrips  which 
are  designed  to  accompany  the  basic  texts.  The  filmstrips  will  be  offered 
for  sale  both  by  the  publishers  and  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education. 

graphy.  The  field  of  study  is  the  world — its 
vast  and  varied  lands — its  two  billion  people.  No  one  can  visit  every  part  of  this  world  and 
learn  about  it  all  first-hand.  But  pictures  can  bring  the  world's  landscapes  into  the  class- 
room.    Pupils   need   to   learn   to    read   pictures  as  well  as  maps  and  text. 

The  picture  reading  program  may  be  much  extended,  and  the  geography  program 
greatly  enriched,  by  the  use  of  filmstrips  correlated  with  the  basic  texts.  The  additional 
pictures  help  to  widen  a  pupil's  experience  in  any  given  area.  Filmstrips  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  pupils  to  apply  previously  acquired  knowledge  and  skills  in  new  but  corn- 
arable  situations.  There  may  be  a  genuine  thrill  of  discovery  as  a  class  explores  for  it- 
seli  the  new  landscapes  on  the  screen,  reading  significant  ideas  out  of  the  various  pictures. 
In  many  instances  the  use  of  filmstrips  has  been  an  important  step  in  leading  pupils  to 
think  independently  about  the  problems  of  real  people,  living  in  real  places — a  worthy 
goal  in  any  social  studies  program. 

Every  teacher  knows,  of  course,  that  the  filmstrip  does  not  accomplish  these  things 
alone.  It  is  only  one  of  many  educational  tools.  And  its  effectiveness  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  successful  use  of  some  of  the  other  tools,  including  the  textbook. 
Some  ideas  demand  the  kind  of  basic,  explanatory  treatment  which  only  the  textbook  pro- 
vides. Other  ideas  are  peculiarly  appropriate  for  emphasis  in  a  filmstrip.  The  two  to- 
gether,  filmstrip   and   textbook,   make   an   excellent   team. 

The  very  need  of  teamwork  and  of  integration  suggests  that  filmstrips  should  be 
planned  in  conjunction  with  the  basic  texts.  After  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade,  for  example, 
have  completed  a  chapter  on  Norway,  they  need  more  than  simply  some  additional  pic- 
tures of  Norway.  A  miscellany  of  such  pictures  may  dull  instead  of  sharpen  the  con- 
cepts already  developed  in  the  text,  even  though  the  pictures  individually  are  of  high 
geographic    quality.     The   critical    need    is    for  pictures  so  selected  and  arranged  that  they 

reinforce  and  extend  the  basic  ideas  already  established. 

The  additional  visual  material  should  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  geographic  thinking.    But  the  steps  which  the 

child  takes  in  this  direction  must  be  measured  in  advance. 

They  could  be  too  short  as  well  as  impossibly  long.    Thus 

the  filmstrip  must  be  designed  after  careful  consideration 

of  the    material    in    the    textbook.     Correlation    is    not 

achieved  by  accident. 

The  planning  of  filmstrips  in  connection  with  partic- 
ular textbooks  assures  the  user  of  correct  grade  place- 
ment of  the  visual  material.  It  is  true  that  pictures  are 
a  kind  of  universal  language.  An  individual  photograph 
may  appear  both  in  a  fourth  grade  book  and  in  a  col- 
lege text.  There  is  nothing  of  universal  value,  however, 
in  a  particular  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  pic- 
tures covering  a  specific  region.  Each  grade  level  de- 
mands its  own  organization  of  picture  material  consid- 
ering the  fundamental  purposes  of  that  year's  work. 

No  single  group  of  pictures  of  the  Congo,  for  example, 
would  be  adequate  for  both  the  fourth  grade  and  the 
sixth  grade.   Commonly,  in  geography,  the  fourth  grader 
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Old  women  packing  loads  of  sticks  and  weeds  to  market  after 
a   whole   day   of  scouring  the   barren   hills — Southwest   China. 

Ben   Winnert,   Silver   BurdeU  Co. 
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ALTERNATION 

GENERATIONS 
IN  PLANTS 


JAMES  W.  MAVOR 

to  accam-p^ituf  cJtof^  /2 

MAVOR:  GENERAL  BIOLOGY 


PLANTS.  IN    ORDER    TO    PRODUCE 

NEW    INDIVIDUALS    AND     INSURE 

THEM    A    6OO0    START    IN    LIFE, 

MUST    SUCCESSFULLY    SOLVE 

TWO    PRORLEMS 

FERTILIZATION 

AND    DISPERSAL 

Macmillan  Company 


Frames  taken  from  the  filmstrip 

used    with    Mavor:    GENERAL 

BIOLOGY 


Visualizing 

The  College  Curriculum 

C.  J.  HYLANDER 

Visual  Aids  Editor 

Tlie  Macmillan  Company 

THE  PRIMARY  function  of  a  college  publisher  is  the  produc- 
tion of  textbooks  and  reference  works.  In  many  subjects 
an  important  aspect  of  such  books  is  the  character  of  the 
illustrations  which  are  actually  the  oldest  form  of  visual  aids.  The 
intelligent  use  of  photographs,  drawings,  maps  and  charts,  and  their 
integration  with  the  text  matter  are  "musts"  for  a  textbook  which 
is  to  be  educationally  useful  and  capable  of  forming  the  basis  of 
a  course  in  the  college  curriculum. 

An  illustration  is  far  more  than  a  mere  picture.  An  illustra- 
tion is  a  functional  drawing  or  photograph,  possessing  a  specific 
teaching  purpose.  It  thus  is  an  educational  tool,  added  to  the  , 
printed  word  in  order  to  further  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
To  fulfill  this  function  of  being  a  teaching  tool,  the  illustration 
should  be  geared  directly  to  the  content  of  the  text;  it  should  be 
designed  for  a  particular  learning  level:  and  above  all  it  should  be 
simple  and  clear.  As  nmch  attention  should  be  given  to  these  visual 
aids  in  textbooks  as  to  the  editing  of  the  text  matter.  Particularly 
in  these  days  of  overcrowded  classrooms  and  overworked  profes- 
sors, better  visual  aids  in  the  texts  will  accelerate  both  the  learning 
and   the  teaching   processes. 

There  are.  however,  obvious  limits  to  the  inclusion  of  visual 
materials  in  textbooks,  governed  as  they  are  by  physical  restric- 
tions. Thus  the  visual  potentialities  of  some  texts  can  not  be  rea- 
lized entirely  within  the  two  covers  of  the  book;  they  extend  into 
the  realm  of  classroom  presentation.  It  is  therefore  logical  to  in- 
corporate this  additional  teaching  material,  which  has  its  inception 
in  the  text,  into  such  screen  form  as  is  educationally  advisable  and 
economically  feasible. 

A  visual  aid  may  be  defined  as  a  teaching  tool  which  conveys 
information  and  stimulates  thinking  more  effectively  than  the 
printed  or  spoken  word.  Many  kinds  of  visual  aids  are  no  strangers 
to  the  college  classroom:  the  blackboard,  the  wall  map  or  chart, 
photographs,  and  models.  The  demonstration  experiment  and  the 
laboratory  exercise  are  forms  of  visual  aids  which  give  the  stu- 
dent a  realistic  experience.  It  is  often  difficult  or  impractical  to 
bring  students  to  the  actual  material  or  to  bring  the  material  into 
the  classroom  for  group  examination  and  discussion.  To  meet  this 
situation,  lantern  slides  and  opaque  projection  came  into  being — 
precursors  of  a  flood  of  many  types  of  screen  visual  aids.  A  recent 
arrival  on  the  scene  is  the  slidefilm.  which  combines  the  physical 
basis  of  the  motion  picture  film  with  the  teaching  advantages  of 
still  photography  apd  projection. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  realized  that  screen  visual  aids  are 
not  a  panacea  for  all  teaching  ills.  They  are  not  a  substitute  for 
the  textbook,  they  do  not  replace  the  instructor,  nor  do  they  lessen 
the  responsibility  of  the  student  in  the  learning  process.  They  are 
not  an   amusing   digression   wherewith   the   class    is   diverted    from 
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The  Correlating  of  Projected 

Picture  Aids  With  Textbooks 


By  MADELINE  BITTMANN 

Educational  Aids  Editor 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  correlation  of  projected  aids  with  textbooks, 
the  viewpoint  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  is  one  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  of  teaching  procedure  and  educational 
practice  that  have  created  the  need  for  these  teaching  materials.  When 
the  effectiveness  of  pictures  as  teaching  tools  was  first  realized,  maps, 
graphs,  diagrams,  picture  illustrations  were  adapted  to  the  instructional 
materials  then  in  use. 


Student  workbooks  and  practice  sheets  and  large-sized  wall  displays  for  the  classroom 
have  since  been  widely  employed  as  teaching  tools  or-  aids.  Teaching  with  these  aids  in  the 
classroom  was  based  on  a  planned  relationship  with  textbooks  by  which  the  aids  were  geared 
to  the  text  and  used  interchangably  with  it.  The  materials  which  ha\e  been  found  to  1  <■ 
least    effective    and    least    educationally    sound  have  been  weeded  out. 

The  adaptation  of  projected  pictures  for  educational  use  has  in'jreased  the  potential 
values  of  using  illustrative  materials  for  instructional  purposes.  The  diversity  among  the 
kinds  of  projected  aids — motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  slides,  and  so  on — offers  a  wide  range 
of  possibilities  for  expanding  the  teaching  program.  With  these  teaching  aids,  teachers  can 
provide  means  for  enriching  learning  experiences  in  the  classroom  and  can  develop  a  variety 
of  teaching  procedures.  The  planning  of  these  procedures  and  the  placement  of  projected 
aids  in  the  teaching  program  with  relation  to  other  instructional  materials  is  important  to 
successful  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  aids.  The  particular  teaching  qualities  of  the  differ- 
ent projected  aids  makes  selection  of  kind  an  important  factor  in  utilization.  These  qualities 
or  characteristics  that  are  unique  to  each  kind  help  to  determine  the  application  of  the  aids 
to  given  teaching  purposes.  Teaching  experience  is  indicating  that  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  adapting  aids  to  use  for  these  various  teaching  purposes  or  needs.  In  practice  there 
is  an  overlapping  in  the  application  of  the  different  kinds  of  aids  to  various  teaching  needs. 
These  can  be  isolated  onlv  in  generalization.  However,  by  means  of  the  generalization,  we 
can  view  the  needs  within  the  teaching  pattern  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  teaching  needs  is  for 
projected  aids  that  are  specifically  tied  into,  or  correlated  with,  the  subject  matter  in  the 
teaching  program. 

In  devising  a  plan  to  fulfill  this  need,  the  textbook  has  proved  to  be  adaptable  for  this 
type  of  correlative  agent.  Text-correlated  aids  are  based  on  the  continuity  and  organization 
of  subject  matter  in  the  text  which  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  the  aids  for  use  with  specific 
subject  matter  in  relation  to  a  given  or  organized  teaching  procedure.  Also,  the  different 
kinds  of  projected  aids  can  be  correlated  with  the  text.  Thus  there  is  a  basis  for  selecting 
the  kind  or  kinds  for  correlation  according  to  the  teaching  purposes  to  which  each  is  best 
suited.  Although  the  correlation  of  projected  aids  does  not  enter  into  the  making  of  the 
textbooks  and  are  not  essential  to  using  the  text,  publishers  of  the  books  are  considered  to 
be  the  most  logical  suppliers  of  this  type  of  correlated  aids. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  in  complying  with  this  need  plans  to  cooperate  in  suppl\- 
ing  text-correlated  aids.  Since  the  number  of  possibilities  for  developing  the  aids  is  as  great 
as  the  number  of  kinds  of  aids,  several  factors  are  to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  one 
or  more  media  that  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Admittedly  the  economics  of  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  the  aids,  along  with  the  expressed  educational  needs  for  them,  in- 
fluence the  choice  of  kind.  However,  it  is  not  without  the  initial  recommendations  of  edu- 
cators— recognition  that  there  is  a  particular  need  and  place  for  text-correlated  aids  in 
the  teaching  program — that  the  selection  is  made.  To  this  publisher,  these  requisites  are 
found    to    be    most   completely    fulfilled    in   the  filmstrip  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  first 
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of  the  Heath-Film  Correlations  now  in  the  making.  The  present  plan  for  filmstrip  pro- 
duction is  a  modest  program  of  correlated  text-aids  based  on  the  most  widely  felt  needs  as 
determined  by  current  educational  studies.  These  filmstrips  are  being  designed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  educational  principles  that  are  developed  in  the  textbooks.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  analyzing  the  purpose  and  technique  for  using  filmstrips  in  the  classroom  so 
that  these  aids  will  provide  the  satisfying  correlated  or  extended  learning  experiences  for 
which  they  are  intended.  In  relation  to  the  expressed  needs  for  text-correlations  in  the 
various  fields  of  subject  matter  in  which  Heath  publishes  textbooks,  the  program  for 
filmstrip  production  will  be  extended. 

The  needs  for  projected  pictures  other  than  text-cor-  needed  teaching  aids  and  to  use  them  effectively.   Insofar 

related  aids  are  delegated  to  technical  specialists  and  the  as  these  suggestions  are  of  value  to  teachers,  Heath  as 

makers  of  projected  teaching  materials.    To   these  spe-  well   as  other   publishers   cooperates   in   providing   such 

cialists  is  designated  the  task  of  research  and  experiment  correlations  and  making  them  practical  for  use  in  the 

in    further   developing   the   possibilities   offered   in   pro-  classroom. 

jected  aids  as  effective  instructional  tools.    In  connection  Thus,    from    several    approaches    it    is    apparent    that 

with  these  types  of  aids,  means  are  provided  for  corre-  jij^   current    trend   toward   combining    a   variety    of   in- 

lating    them    with    Heath   textbooks    and    the    suggested  structional  materials  in  the  teaching  program  is  consid- 

teaching  procedures  and  activities  coiinected  with  them.  ^^^^  ^^^j  educational  procedure.    This  trend  seems  to 

The  suggestions  given  in  Teachers  Guides  that  accompany  •    j-     .  n    .u  .  .u        •     •  \      t  i  »•       •    r 

,      ,        ^    .         ,    ,        ,        ,        , ,  1-1  indicate  generally  that  the  principle  of  correlation  is  fun- 

our  textbooks  are  intended  to  be  adaptable  to  the  wide  .  ,  ,  ^  ^  ...  .,.      •  r         i 

,  ,  .  .        .         ^1    ,  1  .L  damental  to  current  practice  in  the  utihzation  of  teach- 

variety  of  teaching  situations  that  range  from  the  re-  •  i       .  .     •  ,.,.,.  .„ 

quirements  of  comprehensive  teaching  programs  to  the  >"g  «'^^-   ^  ^ontinumg  trend  in  this  direction  will  require 

limitations  of  lesser  extensive  programs.    Therefore  it  is  corresponding  degrees  of  emphasis  on  the  supplying  of 

necessary  to  provide  for  selections  from  many  kinds  of  correlated  teadiing  aids.    Likewise,  in  proportion  to  the 

teaching  materials  that  are  applicable  to  the  subject  mat-  particular    needs     for    text-correlated     aids,    publishers 

ter   and   the   kind   of  teaching   situation   involved.    The  will  provide  them  according  to  the  specifications  of  edu- 

correlation  of  these  aids  in  relation  to   a  planned  pro-  cators    and    the    rate    of   utilization    in    the    educational 


cedure  with   a   given   text  helps   the  teacher   select  the  program. 

Whoa,  Dern  Ye! 


THEY  USED  to  tell  a  story  about  a  farmer  who  bought  his  first  auto- 
mobile, was  given  a  few  driving  lessons,  and  then  took  the  car  out 
Visual  Aids  Editor  alone.     When  he  failed  to  take  the  first  curve  properly,  and  headed 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  for  the  ditch,  all  he  could  think  to  do  was  to  haul  back  on  the  steering 

wheel  and  howl,  "Whoa,  dern  ye!    Whoa!" 

Well,  that's  what  a  lifetime  of  reflex-conditioning  will  do  for  you!  What  happened  was 
that  the  farmer  had  changed  his  methods  without  changing  his  thinking  to  match. 

People  who  make  a  good  and  profitable  adjustment  to  new  things  always  stop  dead  still, 
study  and  absorb  fundamentals  rather  than  externals,  then  go  ahead  in  the  new  direction,  or 
at  the  new  speed.  Has  this  always  been  done  by  people  called  upon  to  deal  with  visual  edu- 
cation? Hardly!  Too  many  have  continued  with  their  old  thinking,  adding  projectors 
and  films  "on  the  fly"  much  as  they  would  order  janitor  supplies  or  lubricating  oil  for  the 
school  bus — just  new  parts  for  a  going  business. 

What  happens  is  that  the  new  visual  tools  are  used  without  full  understanding.  If  there 
were  an  all-wise  dictator,  governing  these  matters,  he  would  probably  require  that  every 
school  person  and  every  producer  of  teaching  materials  read,  study,  and  digest  Edgar  Dale's 
book,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching.  That  would  be  getting  down  to  fundamentals  and 
would  provide  the  kind  of  thinking  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  the  opera- 
tion of  an  audio-visual  program. 

As  things  stand  now,  old  thinking  is  interfering  with  development  and  wise  use  of  ma- 
terials. There's  a  good  deal  of  "Whoa,  dern  ye!"  in  visual  education.  As  a  producer  of  a 
new  type  of  visual  instructional  material,  we  would  be  much  happier  if  certain  attitudes  and 
understandings  were   firmly   implanted   among  users  of  film.    For  example: 

1.  Ownership  of  audio-visual  equipment  does  not  imply  possession  of  an  audio-visual 
program.     One  does  not  become  a  surgeon  by  owning  a  case  of  surgical  instruments. 
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2.  What  the  director  of  visual  education  says  and  does  about  visual  education  is  not  so 
important  as  what  the  classroom  teacher  says  and  does  when  she  is  on  her  own.  Success  of 
the  program  depends  upon  whether  she  is  trained  to  handle  it  properly,  and  is  willing  to  do  so. 

3.  Audio-visual  tools  are  specific  tools.  Motion  pictures  are  not  the  universal  answer  to 
every  teaching  problem,  nor  are  filmstrips.  oi   slides,  or  records,  or  trips  to  the  zoo. 

4.  Audio-visual  methods  will  not  supplant  the  teacher  and  the  book,  nor  are  they  so 
intended. 

5.  A  filmstrip  is  not  a  boiled-down  motion  picture;  a  motion  picture  is  not  an  expanded 
filmstrip. 

6.  A  visual  tool  is  neither  a  time-saver  nor  a  time-waster.  If  better  understanding  is  the 
end-result  desired,  the  use  of  film  will  sometimes  take  more  time  and  sometimes  less  than  at 
present. 

And  now,  with  the  advent  of  the  textbook-correlated  film,  we  should  very  much  like  to 
have  these  two  things  understood: 

7.  A  non-correlated  film  cannot  be  compared  with  a  book-correlated  film  covering  the 
same  subject  matter.  That  would  be  like  comparing  a  Chevrolet  coupe  with  one  of  the  en- 
gines from  a  four-engined  airplane.    One  is  complete  in  itself,  the  other  isn't. 

8.  A  correlated  film  cannot  be  judged  by  previewing  the  film  alone.  It  can  be  evaluated 
only  as  a  part  of  a  larger  program. 

A  number  of  textbook  publishers  have  announced  their 
intention?  of  producing  films  correlated  with  their  own  text- 
book programs.  Reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  user  to  apply 
new  thinking  may  be  one  obstacle  to  the  use  of  such  films. 

Let's  examine  the  kind  of  thinking  that  goes  into  the 
production  of  a  coordinated  film — at  least  the  type  we  are 
publishing.  A  textbook  publisher  knows  quite  well  what  the 
limitations  of  the  word  and  the  book  can  be.  UTien  we  publish 
a  book  we  know  what  parts  of  it  the  teacher  and  the  children 
will  find  easy,  less  easy,  least  easy.  But  we  have  done,  in  the 
book,  as  much  as  ran  be  done  in  a  book.  No  schoolhook  is 
uniform  in  difficulty — not  even  a  little  preprimer  with  a  total 
of  perhaps  twenty  words — the  simplest  of  all  textbooks. 

(Concluded  on  pntic  565) 

Society   for   Visual   Education,  Inc. 

Frame  from  a  testing  sequence  at  the  close  of  the  film- 
strip,  "Simple  Machines." 
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Question  7: 

Two  simple  machines     || 
are  to  be  found  here,     i 
What  are  they?               | 

m    4 
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The 

Look,  Jerry. 
See  the  -^-fi^. 
Come  and  ride. 
I  can  go  up. 
I  can  go  down. 
Come  here,  Jip. 
Jip  can  ride. 
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Socit-'ty     for     Vi.iuai     Kdufatiun.     Inc. 

Frame  from  a  filmstrip  correlated  with  the  preprimer,  "Skip 

Along."     This    is    used    following    the    reading    of    a   story. 

Objects  shown  here  begin  with  the  sound  of  "b." 


S(.cioty     f,M      Vi.-ual     i:  iij.ata_.li.     ll..--. 

Second  frame  of  a  two-frame  unit,  covering  the  story  just 

read  in  the  preprimer.    The  new  story  usas  ths  vocabulary 

just  learned. 
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L.    C.    LARSON,    Editor 
Director,  Audio- Visual  Center 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Airport 

rXeaching  Films.  Inc.,  2  W.  20th  Street.  New  York  City 
11,    N.    Y.)    9    min.    16mm.    sound,    black    and    white.     1947. 

fs'o.oo. 

Description  of  Contents: 

The  film  shows  a  small  boy  looking  down  from  an  airplane 
to  the  field  below,  where  he  lands  for  a  short  stop  before 
boarding  another  plane  for  Boston.  The  friendly  pilot  of  the 
plane  which  Ray  has  just  left  greets  him  with  the  salutation. 
"Hi  there,  young  fellow."  Ray  tells  the  pilot  that  he  is  waiting 
for  a  plane  to  Boston  and  that  travelling  by  air  is  simply  a 
problem  of  landing  in  one  plane  and  taking  off  in  another. 

The  pilot  suggests  to  Ray  that  there  is  much  more  to  fly- 
ing than  that  and  invites  him  to  follow  him  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  as  they  visit  the  scenes  behind  the  airport.  The 
film  then  shows  mechanics  at  work  in  the  overhaul  of  engines, 
the  reservation  force,  the  pilot  and  chief  pilot  checking 
weather  maps  and  routing  a  plane,  the  dispatcher,  the  radio 
operator,  the  food  crew,  and  the  gas  and  oil  attendants.  As 
the  4 :30  plane  for  Boston  is  called  at  Gate  4  and  Ray  boards 
the  plane,  the  commentary  concludes  by  indicating  that  the 
services  of  about  sixty  people  are  required  to  assure  the 
flight  of  the  plane. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

In  units  of  work  on  the  primary  and  intermediate  levels 
dealing  with  air  transportation,  this  film  should  be  useful  in 
showing  the  contribution  of  those  crew  members  and  employees 
of  the  air  line,  other  than  the  pilot  and  stewardess,  who  make 
possible  the  flight.  The  committee  felt  that  the  film  was 
well-organized  and  pitched  at  the  children's  interest  level. 
The  report  is  factual  and  sincere.  It  contains  little  of  the 
false  glamour  and  drama  usually  found  in  a  film  on  air  trans- 
portation. 

What  Is  Money? 

CCoronet  Productions,  64  East  South  Water  Street,  Chi- 
cago 1,  Illinois)  10  minutes,  16  mm,  sound,  color.  1947. 
$75.00.    Also  available  in  black  and  white.    $45.00. 

Description  of  Contents: 

The  travels  of  a  tive-dollar  bill  illustrate  the  various 
purposes  of  money,  the  advantages  of  money  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  the  requirements   for  satisfactory  money. 

Tom  takes  a  five-dollar  bill  to  the  hardware  store  to  buy 
a  gallon  of  paint,  which  is  an  example  of  the  exchange  of 
money  for  goods.  The  store  owner  then  pays  an  electrician, 
which  is  an  exchange  of  money  for  services. 

The  primitive  system  of  barter  and  its  many  disadvan- 
tages, especially  for  modern  civilization,  are  illustrated  at 
this  point.  The  characteristics  of  satisfactory  money — 
obvious  and  uniform  value,  portability,  divisibility,  dura- 
bility, and  difficulty  of  counterfeiting — and  tlie  work  of  the 
V.  S.  government  in  regulating  its  monetary  system  are 
discussed  and  shown. 

The  use  of  a  bank  check  as  a  substitute  for  money  is 
illustrated  when  a  woman  cashes  a  check  at  a  service 
station  and  then  buys  a  pair  of  book-ends  in  a  gift  shop. 
The   clerk  there,   after   receiving   the   five-dollar   bill   in   Ker 


CAROLYN  GUSS,  Instructor,  School  of  Education 

BETTY  STOOPS.  Film  Librarian.  Audio-Visual  Center 

Indiana  University.  Bloomington 


"What  Is  Mon- 
ey." describes 
the  historical 
phase  and  the 
requirements  for 
money  from 
Tom's  point  of 
view.  Primitive 
barter  is  con- 
trasted with 
money  as  a  me- 
dium of  ex- 
change. 
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Coronet     Productions 

pay  envelope,  takes  it  to  a  radio  shop  as  a  payment  on  her 
new  radio,  which  illustrates  the  use  of  money  as  a  measure 
of  future  value.  Tom.  in  turn,  is  paid  by  the  radio  shop 
owner  for  his  work  there.  When  he  deposits  the  five-dollar 
bill  in  the  bank,  he  uses  it  as  a  storehouse  of  future  value. 
Following  a  review  of  the  purposes  which  the  five-dollar 
bill  has  served,  the  role  of  money  in  international  business, 
trade,  and  travel  is  mentioned  briefly. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

This  film  is  usually  well  organied,  with  everyday  ii'ci- 
(lents  illustrating  important  facts  about  the  use  of  money. 
Morever,  the  historical  phase,  describing  the  development 
of  money  and  the  requirements  which  money  must  meet, 
is  presented  from  Tom's  point  of  view,  thus  tying  the  whole 
subject  together.  Good  photography  and  sound  contribute 
also  to  make  this  a  very  useful  film  for  elementary  and 
junior   high    school   social   studies. 

Artisans  of  Florence 

(International   Film   Foundation   Inc..   .Suite    1000.   lOOO   Broad- 
way, New  York  19.  N.  Y.)  20  minutes,  16nim,  sound,  black 
and  white.    1947.    $100.00  less   107c  educational  discount. 
Description  of  Contents: 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  activities  of  Florentine  artisan> 
at  work,  at  home,  and  with  their  friends. 

Opening  scenes  show  the  beauty  of  Florence  which  sur- 
vived the  Nazi  destruction.  Artistry  is  in  the  very  air  of 
Florence,  and  talented  Florentines  begin  training  at  an  early 
age  in  schools  such  as  the  Institute  of  Art.  founded  by 
Henevenuto  Cellini.  .Students  in  ceramics,  life  drawing,  and 
sculpturing  classes  tyi)ify  artisans  who  study  as  they  work — 
one  as  a  leather  worker,  another  as  a  dirt  farmer,  belying 
the  idea  that  artists  must  live  apart  from  the  world. 
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At  noon  the  students  ko  Imiiie  by  street  ear  or  bieycle. 
The  fihii  follows  (iraziella.  an  art  instructor,  to  her  home, 
where  her  lather,  a  highly  skilled  artisan  and  his  appren- 
tices make  silver  boxes  decorated  with  intricate  enamelled 
designs.  The  traditions  of  the  artisan  are  discussed  and 
some  of  the  work  is  shown. 

When  an  order  of  compacts  is  completed,  (iraziella  and 
her  mother  take  them  to  a  jewelry  shop  on  the  famed 
I'onte  Vecchio,  a  very  old  bridge  crowded  with  shops.  She 
also  visits  a  watch  maker,  a  ring  maker,  and  Torchio's 
leather  shop,  whertitjhe  workers  are  tooling  leather  objects 
and  applying  gold  leaf. 

The  scene  next  shifts  to  a  farm  where  one  of  the  art 
students  lives  and  works.  The  system  of  land  owners  and 
peasant  workers  is  ilescribed  briefly  as  members  of  the 
family  are  shown  cultivating  olive  trees  and  harvesting 
grapes  by  primitive  methods,  .\fter  work,  the  young  artist 
becomes  absorbed  in  his  current  sculpturing  project  until 
(iraziella  and  Torchio.  chaperoned  by  her  parents,  arrive 
for  the  grape  festival,  which  is  the  outstanding  event  of  the 
harvest  season. 
Committee  Appraisal: 

Kniphasizing  the  vital  role  of  beauty  in  the  everyday  life 
ol  the  average  Florentine,  whether  he  is  an  artisan  or  a 
mere  sun-basker  at  the  foot  of  a  famed  statue,  this  film 
j.ictures  the  untroubled  absorption  of  a  recently  war- 
ravaged  city  in  a  creative  art.  The  spirit  of  Florence  is 
\ividly  portrayed  by  means  of  excellent  photography  and 
natural  characters.  .Appropriate  background  music  and 
simple  narration  round  out  the  impression  of  an  unaffected 
and  authentic  picturization  of  a  way  of  life.  The  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  beauty  and  widespread  participation 
in  artistic  endeavor  should  be  of  interest  to  art  classes, 
hobby  groups,  aTid  general  interest  groups  from  junior  high 
Nchool   through   the   adidt   level. 

Sitting  Right 

Mirant.  Florey,  and  Williams.  441  Lexington  Avenue.  .\'ew 
York  17.  N.  Y.)  9  minutes.  16  mm,  sound,  color.  1946. 
>90M).    .Mso  available  in   black  and   white.    $50.00. 

Description  of  Contents: 

A  group  of  girls  demonstrate  the  importance  of  good 
posture  for  good  looks.  Opening  with  a  series  of  brief  in- 
cidents in  which  girls  are  rebuked  by  their  elders  for  poor 
posture,  the  film  goes  ahead  to  point  out  that  one's  mental 
attitude  is  very  important  and  that  good  posture  is  fun. 
It  suggests  observing  movie  stars  and  local  girls  wlio 
^cem  to  be  well  poised. 

In  a  committee  meeting,  various  girls  illustrate  right 
and  wrong  positions  for  each  part  of  the  body  while  sitting. 
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according  to  the  girl's  build  and  the  style  of  chair.  One 
girl  also  shows  bow  to  sit  down  and  stand  up  smoothly 
and  how  to  cross  one's  legs  gracefully. 

.\gain  the  commentator  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
a  good  mental  approach.  F^ach  girl  must  be  willing' to 
work  on  herself  day  after  day,  exercising  and  practicing 
not  onlv  at  school  but  also  at  home  in  her  room  before  a 
mirror.  .After  her  good  posture  has  become  automatic,  a 
girl  can  forget  about  it  and  concentrate  on  having  a  good 
time. 

Committee  Appraisal: 

.A  completely  non-academic  approach  to  the  subject  of 
posture  which  should  nevertheless  be  welcomed  by  teachers 
of  physical  education,  guidance,  dramatics,  and  home  eco- 
nomics, as  well  as  by  sponsors  of  girls'  clubs,  is  the  chief 
value  of  this  film.  Taking  advantage  of  the  average  girl's 
desire  for  something  at  least  approaching  Hollywood 
glamour,  it  presents  effectively  a  few  rules  for  good  pos- 
ture which  are  generally  shrugged  off  as  just  more  adult 
nonsense.  Good  photography,  a  sufficient  variety  of  girl 
models  for  at  least  some  self-identification,  and  a  pleasantly 
presented  commentary  add  their  appeal  for  girls  from 
junior  high   school   to  college  age. 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra 

(  British  Information  Services,  Suite  5124,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  ^"ork  20,  X.  V. )  20  minutes.  16mm,  sound,  black  and 
white.  $37.50.  Produced  by  the  Crown  Film  Unit.  Great  Britain. 
Description  of  Contents: 

.After  a  brief  musical  introduction.  Dr.  Malcolm  Sargent 
explains  the  characteristics  of  the  various  instruments  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  as  they  are  played  by  members  of  the 
London   Symphony  Orchestra.     Speaking  from  the  podium,  he 


f'lrant.    Florey    and    Williams 

Good  posture,  in  sitting  as  well  as  in  standing,  is   import- 
ant for  appearance  and  health. 


Hriti.sh    Information    Services 

"Instruments  of  the  Orchestra"  treats  the  four  sections  of 
the    Orchestra    as    well   as    the    individual    instruments. 

points  out  that  all  of  the  instruments  are  scraped,  blown,  or 
banged.  Using  themes  from  The  Varialioiis  uttd  I'uguc  on  <i 
Theme  oj  Piircell.  by  Benjamin  Britten,  members  of  the  wood- 
wind section,  the  brass  section,  the  string  section,  and  the 
liercussion  section  demonstrate  in  turn  each  instrument  as  its 
characteristic  tones  become  prominent  in  the  number. 

Before  combining  the  instruments  again.  Dr.  Sargent  explains 
the  structure  of  the  fugue  in  simple  terms.     He  then  conducts 
the  entire  orchestra  with  vigor  and  authority  as  they  complete 
the  Purcell  "X'ariation  and  Fugue." 
Committee  Appraisal: 

.An  informal  atmosphere,  outstanding  musicianship,  engaging 
music,  and  excellent  sound  recording  combine  to  make  this  a 
very  useful  addition  to  music  appreciation  materials  now  avail- 
able. Dr.  Sargent's  approach  to  the  demonstration  should 
inspire  interest  and  self-confidence  in  the  uninitiated  and  a 
sense  of  renewing  a  pleasant  acquaintance  in  those  more  familiar 
with  the  orchestra.  The  unorthodox  arrangement  of  the  instru- 
ments for  easier  identification  by  the  audience  would  need  to 
be  explained  by  the  teacher,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
film,  hut,  in  general,  fairly  accurate  basic  information  is  skill- 
fully presented  for  all  age  levels  from  the  intermediate  grades 
to  adult,  with  emphasis  on  the  school  situation. 
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ISUAl  INSTRrCTION 

ETTA  SCHNEIDER  RESS,  Editor 


BOOK  REVIEW 

•  Grierson  on  Documentary — Forsyth  Hardy,  editor  with 
American  notes  by  Richard  Griffith  and  Mary  Losey. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  383  Madison  Ave. 
New  York.  1947.  324pp.  $3.75. 

Forsyth  Hardy  has  compiled  a  collection  of  the  film 
writings  of  John  Grierson,  the  noted  British  producer  of 
documentary  motion  pictures  for  mass  educational  purposes. 
The  word,  "documentary,"  was  derived  from  donimeiUairc, 
a  term  applied  by  the  French  to  their  travel  films  but  later 
associated  with  films  of  social  analysis — with  films  drama- 
tizing the  complex  issues  of  modern  living.  Grierson  devel- 
oped this  form  of  the  nonfiction  film  in  England  and 
created  a  large  body  of  experts  who  have  carried  on  the 
leadership  in  this  field.  The  development  of  the  documen- 
tary was  especially  favored  in  England  where  government 
support  was  readily  forthcoming,  especially  through  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board. 

Grierson  felt,  after  producing  Drifters  (1929),  a  trial  film, 
that  "in  film  he  had  found  the  most  useful  medium  of  his 
purposes  as  a  sociologist."    He  wrote: 

"The  documentary  film  movement  was  from  the  begin- 
ning an  adventure  in  public  observation  .  .  .  The  basic 
force'  behind  it  was  social,  not  aesthetic.  It  was  a  desire 
to  make  drama  from  the  ordinary  to  set  against  the  pre- 
vailing drama  of  the  extraordinary;  a  desire  to  bring  the 
citizen's  mind  in  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  story, 
his  own  story,  of  what  was  happening  under  his  nose. 
From  this  came  our  insistence  on  the  drama  of  the  door- 
step .  .  ." 

Chapters  included  in  the  book  bear  such  titles  as  "Propa- 
ganda and  Education,"  "The  Library  in  an  International 
World,"  "The  Challenge  of  Peace,"  "The  Cinema  of 
Ideas,"  "First  Principles  of  Documentary,"  "Films  and 
the  Community,"  and  "The  Course  of  Realism." 

•  ANFA  Year  Book  and  Audio- Visual  Directory — 1947-48 
Edition — .Mlied  Xon-'lhcatrical  I'ilm  .Association,  303 
Lexington  Avenue,   New   York   16.  $2. 

The  new  edition  of  this  annual  directory  includes  the 
names,  addresses,  and  connections  of  over  2,000  leaders  in 
,the  production  and  use  of  non-theatrical  motion  pictures. 
Besides  the  "Audio-Visual  Who's  Who"  section,  there 
are  lists  of  16mm  producers,  film  libraries,  manufacturers, 
film  sponsors,  and  photographic  publications.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  listings  of  non-theatrical  film  producers 
have  increased  from  55  to  200  in  the  past  year.  Articles 
by  prominent  individuals  in  the  field  have  been  chosen  by 
the  editor.  Dr.  William  Lewin,  to  clarify  the  current  status 
of   16mm. 

•  Composing  for  the  Films — Hanns  Eisler — Oxford  Lmi- 
versity   Press,   New   York.     1947.    165p. 

An  excellent  book,  providing  autlioritivc  information  on 
the  relationship  between  the  musical  score  and  the  visual 
portion  of  motion  pictures.  The  author  l)ases  his  state- 
ments on  his  experiences  as  director  of  the  Film  Music 
Project  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  and  on  his  later  experience  as  composer  of  film 
music  for  Hollywood  films.  "The  guiding  point  of  view," 
he   writes   in    the    Preface,   "is    that   of   the    composer   who 


tries   to  become  conscious  of  the   requirements,   conditions, 
and    intrinsic    obstacles    of    his    work." 

Hanns  Eisler  is  well-known  to  users  of  documentary 
films  for  his  interesting  score  in  A  Child  Went  Forth  and 
The  New  Earth,  among  others.  It  is  his  strong  belief,  with 
which  other  creative  film  workers  would  not  differ,  that 
the  musical  portion  of  a  film  must  be  planned  together 
with  the  visual,  in  order  that  a  coordinated  whole  will 
emerge.    This  is  far  from  the  practice  in   Hollywood. 

Music  In  Films 

The  book  is  amply  documented  by  examples  of  good 
and  bad  uses  of  music,  as  depicted  in  Hollywood  and 
foreign  film  productions.  The  criticism  of  current  practice 
is  extremely  constructive,  since  most  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  specific  principles  and  suggestions  regarding  the  part 
that  music  should  play  in  the  films.  From  his  work  in  Holly- 
wood, Mr.  Eisler  has  tried  to  distinguish  why  the  system  is 
so  steeped  in  cliche's,  and  why  originality  is  discouraged 
even  among  those  composers  who  have  been  engaged 
because  of  their  talent. 

The  attitude  of  Hollywood  producers  is  startlingly 
illustrated  in  this  quotation  from  a  typical  Hollywood 
contract: 

All  material  composed,  submitted,  added,  or  in- 
shall    automatically    become    the    property    of    the 
terpolated  by  the  Writer  pursuant  to  this  agreement 
Corporation,    which,    for    this    purpose,    shall    be 
deemed    the    author    thereof,    the    Writer    acting 
entirely    as    the    Corporation's    employee    .    .    .    the 
Writer    grants    to    the    Corporation    the    right    to 
use,    adapt    and    change    the    same    or    any    part 
thereof  and  to  combine  the  same  with  other  works 
of  the  writer  or  of  any  other  person  to  the  extent 
that   the    Coroporation    may   see    fit,   including   the 
right  to  add  to,  subtract  from,  arrange,  rearrange, 
veseri   and   adapt   such   material   in   any   picutre   in 
any  manner   .   .   . 
Although    the   special   ability   of    its    author    would    make 
this  a  required  reference  book  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in   film  music,   it  is  also  recommended   for  those   who  are 
interested  in   the  art  of  the   motion   picture   for  the''^  unique 
and  invaluable  information   it  contains. 

ADMINISTRATION 

•   Planning  School  Buildings  for  Tomorrow's  Educational 
Program:  Proceedings — Bulletin   of  the  Selionl  of  EJ'iea- 
tion,    Indiana    I'niversity,    Bloomington,    vol.    23,    no.    5, 
September,   1947.  $1. 
A    topic    of   great    importance    today    is    the    planning    of 
school    buildings    for    tomorrows    ediication.     This    bulletiq 
reports  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  held   last  summer 
for  school  administrators;  school  board  members,  architects', 
and  others  interested  in  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  school  buildings.    Speakers  included  prominent 
educators,    architects,    and    engineers.     Range    of    the    talks 
may   be    better    understood   by   a    glance   at    a    few    of   the 
chapter  headings:    "The  Current  School  Building  Problem," 
"A   Guide   for   Planning   School    Plants,"    "Modern   School 
Lighting,"    "The   Relation   of  the   Architect  to   the   Educa- 
tional Authorities,"   "School  Building  Planning  in  England," 
and   a  summary. 
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South  India  Holds  First 
Visual  Aids  Institute 

By  BLAISE  LEVAL  M.A.  B.D.* 

I  WRITE  this  oil  the  eve  of  India's  Independence. 
There  is  excitement  all  about  us.  It  can  be  felt 
among  every  class  of  people;  beggars,  sweepers,  shop- 
keepers, teachers,  and  students.  Through  trial  and  pain 
the  long-sought  day  appears,  bringing  to  the  peoples  of 
India  reassurance  and  hope.  Many  see  the  vital  sig- 
nificance of  the  day  in  the  light  of  vision  and  perspec- 
tive. They  discern  the  kind  of  character  that  the  future 
of  the  new  India  demands.  Many  students  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  day.  The  largest  work  is  just 
beginning. 

In  May  we  held  a  Photographic  and  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Institute.  It  was  the  first  of  this  type  ever  held 
in  South  India,  and  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Christian  Council.  We  met  at  Kodaikanal.  The 
Rev.  H.  R.  Ferger  of  Fatehgarh,  United  Provinces, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Korteling  of  Punganur,  South  India, 
were  in  charge. 

Altogether  seven  sessions  were  held  during  this 
three-day  institute,  and  both  sound  and  silent  films  were 
shown.  Mr.  Ferger  lectured  on  the  selection  and  use 
of  equipment,  the  elements  of  good  composition,  the 
care  of  equipment  in  the  tropics,  and  on  the  use  of  edu- 
cational films. 

Utilization  of  Materials 

Mr.  Korteling.  acting  as  convener,  had  general  charge 
of  all  sessions  and  gave  talks  on  the  principles  of  photog- 
raphy, picture  types,  types  of  lens  and  their  use,  and 
on  the  educational  use  of  slides  and  hlmstrips.  Mr.  C. 
Heins  gave  talks  on  flat  pictures,  and  on  the  use  of 
kodachrome  slides  in  devotional  services.  Several  films 
on  how  to  take  good  movies  were  shown.  It  fell  to  my 
lot  to  conduct  the  opening  devotional  service,  and  I  used 
some  of  the  Elsie  Anna  Wood  slides  on  the  Life  of 
Christ. 

The  Available  Material 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sessions  was  that 
in  which  we  discussed  the  actual  use  of  visual  materials 
in  our  program.  Most  of  those  present  were  encour- 
aged, if  not  enthused,  at  the  evidence  of  ground-work 
in  the  building  up  of  film  and  filmstrip  libraries  in  both 
North  and  South  India.  A  brief  survey  of  equipment 
in  use  by  the  38  persons  present  at  this  session  showed 
16  projectors  for  slides  and  filmstrips,    10  projectors 

*  Teacher,  Voorhees  College,  Vellore,  N'orth  Arcot,  India. 


for  silent  film,  2  for  sound  film,  while  7  persons  re- 
ported complete  touring  outfits  with  electric  power  units 
for  village  work.  This  represents,  of  course,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  of  such  equipment  available  in 
.South  India  among  mission  and  church  groups. 

Findings  of  the  Institute 

What  were  the  "findings"  of  the  Institute?  I  shall 
give  them  in  the  original  terms  of  their  formulation : 

1.  We  are  impressed  by  the  increasing  possibilities 
of  audio-visual  education  in  all  fields  of  work :  evangel- 
ism, education,  village  health  service,  etc.  and  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  individual  interest  in  this  type  of 
service. 

2.  We  are  impressed  with  the  need  for  more  training 
in  the  wider  use  of  equipment,  not  only  for  missionary 
personnel  alert  to  the  power  of  visual  aids,  but  for  the 
Indian  worker.  There  is  need,  also,  to  develop  film 
and  filmstrip  libraries.  We  need  depots  where  equip- 
ment and  replacement  parts  can  be  secured. 

3.  The  great  essential  is  the  sharing  and  the  pooling 
of  experience.     We  propose,  therefore,  that  there  be 


Ch'l  !ri-n';;    rrorjurtions 

The  motion   picture,  "A   Little   Child,"  was   adapted   from 

the  book,  written  by  Jessie  and  Elizabeth  Orton  Jones  by 

special  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  Viking  Press. 
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formed  among  us  an  Aiulio-X  isual  Education  Cluli  inr 
South  India  with  Mr.  Kortehng  acting  as  chairman. 

4.  We  request  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Calcutta  to  enlarge 
its  sphere  of  service  in  the  audio-visual  field  to  the  ex- 
tent of  stocking  equipment  and  supplies,  and  in  the 
building  up  of  a  rental  film  library. 

5.  \\'e  suggest  that  a  center  be  developed  where  fil.ii- 
strips  can  be  made  to  order  from  pictures  and  charts, 
which  will  be  supplied  by  individual  customers. 

6.  We  recommend  to  the  National  Christian  Council 
in  our  area  that  it  make  further  representations  to  the 
Government  on  the  need  for  special  consideration  being 
shown  by  Customs  in  the  matter  of  importing,  for  non- 
profit purposes,  16mm  films  for  school  and  village  use. 

7.  \Ve  suggest  that  the  four  Christian  Councils  in 
our  area  (Madras,  Andhras.  Hyderabad  State,  and 
Karnatic)  form  committees  on  visual  education  and 
plan  visual  aid  institutes  for  their  separate  areas. 

8.  We  wish  to  impress,  also,  upon  church  bodies  the 
importance  of  keeping  pictorial  records  of  important 
historical  events  such  as  the  coming  union  of  the 
churches  of  South  India. 

Slide  Project 

Here  at  V'oorhees  we  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  work 
with  .slide  projectors  in  our  classroom  work.  My 
special  project  right  now  is  the  making  of  a  series  of 
kodachromes  in  a  series  I  call  Life  at  Voorhees  College. 
It  is  great  fun.  Incidentally,  the  week  that  I  spent  at 
Lake  Geneva  (Second  International  Workshop  in 
Visual  Education,  summer  of  1945)  was  verv  profitable 
for  me,  and  the  copies  of  EDUCATIONAL'sCREEN. 
which  were  later  sent  me.  were  greatly  appreciated. 
They  were  read  and  re-read  and  even  now  are  still  in 
circulation. 

New  Stewardship  Materials 

Two  Dollars 

Two  Dollars  is  a  filmstrip  in  color  with  both  printed 
and  recorded  (78  rpm)  script  on  the  basic  problem  of 
how  to  handle  money.  It  is  based  on  the  experiences 
of  the  famous  Brown  and  Gay  families,  and  its  lively 
cartoons,  music,  and  sound  eflfects  will  compel  the 
attention  and  nudge  the  mind  into  doing  some  thinking 
in  the  area  of  stewardship.  It  deserves  to  be  widely 
known.  It  will  be  useful  in  the  local  church,  in  the 
conference  program,  in  the  official  board  meeting,  and 
in  the  youth  conference.  It  was  produced  by  Alexander 
C.  Ferguson  and  Everett  C.  Parker  and  is  distributed 
by  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston  8,  and  ought  to  be  stocked 
by  all  alert  dealers. 

A  Christian  and  His  Money 

Another  film.strip,  A  Christian  and  Ilis  Money,  has 
been  released  by  Church  Screen  Productions  (St.  Louis 
12).  Pictorially,  it  is  a  sequence  of  39  frames  of  photog- 
raphy and  cartoons.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  printed 
script.  The  ratio  of  words  to  pictures  is  low,  averaging 
not  more  than  twenty.  Since  there  are  titles  on  the 
frames,  leaders  who  do  not  want  to  be  confined  to  the 
script  may  use  them  as  an  outline  for  their  own  remarks. 
The  discussion  questions,  nine  of  them,  are  provocative. 
Here  is  one:  "If  a  Christian  spends  and  shares  his 
money  in  a  Christian  manner,  is  it  all  right  if  he  is  not 


Hurriedly  sets  up  projector  and  screen,  asks 

thot  shades  be  drawn  and   room  tights  be 

turned  off. 


Church    .Sriftii    I'l  iiductionp 

Joe  Smith  rushes  into  his  Sunday  school  class  with  a  film- 
strip  which  he  has  failed  to  preview.    This  frame  is  from 
"Using  Filmstrips  in  the   Church." 

Christian  about  the  way  he  earns  it?"  While  Tii:o  Dol- 
lars is  beamed  at  adults  primarily,  this  filmstrip  would 
be  useful  with  the  Juniors  and  up. 

And  Now  I  See 

Those  desiring  a  film  on  stewardship  ought  to  investi- 
gate And  Now  I  See  (United  Lutheran)  which  should 
soon  be  available  for  all  churches.  It  was  made  b\ 
Cathedral  and  nms  approximately  40  minutes. 

The  Ten  Commandments  Visualized 

Several  years  ago  a  project  for  the  visualizing  of 
Luther's  Catechi.sm  originated  in  the  American  Luth- 
eran Church.  The  Wartburg  I-'ilm  .Service  ( Waverly. 
Iowa)  joined  in  the  undertaking.  Other  Lutheran 
groujis  were  invited  and  became  enthusiastic  partners. 
The  first  phase  of  this  work,  the  visualization  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  has  been  completed,  and  the 
ten  filmstrips  of  the  series  will  be  known  as  The  Ten 
Commandments  Fisualiced. 

The  series  is  keyed  to  the  eleven-to-fourteen  age 
bracket.  Dramatic  illustration,  in  black  and  white, 
apply  the  Commandments  to  actual  life.  The  ten  film- 
strips  appro.ximate  250  frames,  or  about  25  to  the  film- 
strip.  Each  frame  carries  a  caption,  and  there  is  no 
script  nor  utilization  suggestions  with  the  series  (as. 
yet). 

A  dignified  cartoon-style  (by  Owen  Fitzgerald)  is 
maintained  throughout,  and  in  many  places,  the  visuali- 
zation of  some  idea  is  very  neat  and  forceful.  Not  so 
in  other  places.  In  the  First  Commandment,  a  neat 
little  teen-ager  is  primping  up  a  bit,  and  this  frame  ( No. 
22)  is  supposed  to  visualize  the  wor.ship  of  self.  How- 
ever, presenting  the  First  Commandment  as  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch  (frame  26)  is  excellent.  In  many 
spots  the  scenario  for  the  Fifth  (Shall  Not  Kill)  wan- 
ders pretty  far  afield.  Boys  helping  the  aged  across. 
the  street,  and  the  benevolence  of  a  Sunday  school  class, 
do  not  scharply  visualize  the  central  meaning  of  thi.s. 
Commandment.  Showing  a  school  girl  getting  off  a 
bus  without  paying  her  fare  (No.  16  of  the  Seventh) 
does  fit.  Thus,  weak  and  far-fetched  visualiaztions 
are  mixed  with  strong  ones. 
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On  the  technical  side,  tlie  prayers  and  the  scripture 
(|UOtations  on  certain  frames  are  in  type  too  small  for 
easy  legibility,  an  inexcusable  fault.  The  rectangles 
of  black-,  which  carry  captions  in  certain  frames,  (as  in 
No.  23  of  the  Seventh)  occupy  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  frame  and  spoil  the  artistic  balance.  Other 
frames,  such  as  Xo.  2.5  of  the  Second  and  Xo.  22  of 
the  First,  unburdened  by  this  clumsy  device,  are  neat 
and  artistic. 

Many  users  and  prospective  users  outside  the  Luth- 
eran communions,  and  perhaps  some  within,  will  be 
troubled  Ijy  the  accent  which  falls,  time  and  time  again, 
on  fear  as  a  motive  in  religious  living.  The  visualiza- 
tions do  not  amply  qualify  the  meaning  of  fear.  Those 
in  other  communions  will  be. bothered  by  the  adherence 
to  Luther's  arbitrary  numbering  of  the  Commandments. 

The  church,  taken  as  a  whole,  eagerly  awaits  the 
visualization  of  biblical  materials.  It  will  use  this 
present  series  while  a  more  ade(|uate.  universal,  and 
technically  excellent  visualization  of  the  Commandments 
i^  de\-elo])ed.  In  the  meantime,  our  thanks,  to  the 
Lutherans  for  pioneering. 

Filmstrips  on  Visual  Methods 

Tl  1  V.  newest  materials  on  visual  materials  and  meth- 
odology are  two  filmstrips  :  Using  FUmstrips  In  The 
Church,  produced  by  Church  Screen  Productions  (5622 
Enright  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12),  and  The  I'se  oj  the  Visual 
Method  In  the  Church,  a  production  of  Congregational 
Missions  Council   (287  Fourth  Ave.,  X.Y.). 

Basic  Material  for  Better  Utilization 

The  script  and  the  photography  in  Using  Filmstrips 
In  The  Church  was  done  by  Paul  R.  Kidd,  and  the 
cartoon  sequences  by  Bill  Jackson.  There  are  60  frames, 
with  a  title  on  each  frame  to  guide  and  assist  those  who 
wish  to  develop  their  own  commentary  for  this  material. 
The  first  11  frames  tell  what  a  filmstri])  is,  and  the 
next  12,  the  untrained  teacher's  clumsy  and  unhappv 
results  in  "showing"  a  filmstrip  to  his  class.  The  fol- 
lowing 24  frames  show  the  general  principles  of  film- 
strip  use,  and  the  last  ten  call  attention  to  present  useful 
materials  in  this  inedia.  The  word-picture  ratio  is 
good,  being  approximately  28  per  picture.  Several 
makes  of  projectors  are  shown,  and  all  the  basic  points 
are  touched  upon.     There  are  no  suggested  ([uestions 


for  discussion  but  the  average  audience  will  be  readv 
to  talk  about  tilnistrips  and  their  use  after  seeing  this 
filmstrip.  Here  is  basic  material  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  prompting  a  better  utilization  of  filmstrip 
materials,  and  it  should  he  found  in  the  kit  of  all  who 
conduct  courses.  s])eak  in  inst-tutes.  and  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  local  churches. 

What  Visual  Aids  Can  Do 

The  Use  of  the  Visual  Method  In  'The  Church  was 
produced  by  E.  C.  Parker  and  .\.  1!.  Ferguson  for  the 
Missions  Council  of  the  Congregational  Missions  Coun- 
cil. It  has  both  printed  and  recorded  (78  rpm)  script. 
The  narration  is  by  Edgar  Stehli  and  Alexander 
.Scourby.  the  cartoons  by  John  Sewell  and  the  back- 
ground music  by  William  Meeder.  The  entire  91 
frames  were  ])hotographed  in  ".Americolor." 


Mis.sion^     C'nuncil     nf     the     ConKi-e^Htional     Christ-'an     Churches 

Johnny  Visual  says,  "Here  is  my  platform."     A  still  from 
the  filmstrip  "The  Use  of  Visual  Method  in  the  Church." 

The  narrator  and  Johiniy  \isual  .Materials  divide  the 
script,  with  J\'.M  doing  most  of  the  talking.  He  is  set 
going  by  overhearing  certain  church  school  teachers 
misrepre.senting  the  etifectiveness  of  visual  aids,  .\fter 
a  few  .sprightly  comments  on  what  visual  aids  can  and 
cantiot  do.  he  settles  down  to  tell  a  group  of  church 
school  teachers  what  the  various  aids  are.  what  each  is 
good  for.  and  to  give  the  general  principles  for  their 
use.  J\'M  does  a  pretty  good  job  of  it,  too.  The  pic- 
ture sequence  carries  a  lot  of  the  burden  of  teaching. 


Johnny  Visual  asks,  "would  you  take 

your  class  back  in  time  or  forward  in 

space?" 


luns  Cniincil     of    the     Cr)n(?reKationnl     (_'hri.stian     Churches 

Johnny  Visual  points  to  the  various  forms  Train  a  group  as  projectionists  so  that 

of    audio-visual    education.    "Choose    the  there  will  always  be  somebody  to  oper- 

best    .    .    .    (for)    the    problem    at    hand."  ate   the   machines. 
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but  not  enough.  More  time  was  put  on  the  script,  very 
likely,  than  on  the  development  of  the  picture  sequence. 
The  excellent  quality  of  the  script  can  be  suggested  h\ 
several  quotations:    (JVM  talking) 

Would  you  take  your  class  back  in  time  or  for- 
ward in  space  from  here  and  now  to  there  and 
then? 

And  don't  forget.  I  have  many  sides— a  lot  of 
capacities.  Don't  use  me  in  one  form  all  the  time. 
My  personality  is  split  a  dozen  ways — records, 
slides,  films,  filmstrips.  Each  is  a  teaching  tool 
with   a   special    talent. 

(JVM   telling  about  a  good  teacher)   Then  she 
briefly    recalled    Billy's    questions    and    told    the 
children  to  watch  for  the  answers  as  they  saw  the 
pictures. 
Approximately  the  last  half  of  the  filmstrip  gives  a 
case  history  of  a  school  making  effective  use  of  visual 
materials,  documenting  it  by  giving  a  half  dozen  illus- 
trations of  the  way  certain  teachers  utilized  materials. 
Cartoons  are  used  throughout.     Several  frames  are 
repeated,  not  too  good  a  practice.     The  word  ratio  is 
held  down  to  approximately  19J/2  per  frame.     In  the 
recorded    script,    the    word    velocity    is,    roundly,    106 
words  per  minute.     There  are  some  pauses,  but  not 
enough.     The  music  comes  up  too  quickly  in   many 
places,  tending  to  attract  attention  to  itself.    The  mind 
should  be  given  more  time  to  accomplish  comprehension 
and  integration,  activities  basic  to  learning. 

Here  is  a  filmstrip  for  the  workers'  conference,  for 
the  visiKil  aids  institute  and  seminar,  the  summer  school, 
and  the  college  course.  Wherever  visual  materials  need 
to  be  better  understood,  and  their  sound  utilization 
more  keenly  appreciated,  this  filmstrip  will  be  useful. 

A  slightly  older  filmstrip  (1946),  The  Slide  film  In 
Teaching,  produced  by  Young  America  Films  (18  E. 
41st  St.,  N.Y.  17)  should  be  bracketed  with  the  above. 
It  is  a  sequence  of  48  frames  of  cartoons  showing  what 
a  filmstrip  is,  what  it  can  be  used  for  in  the  teaching 
process,  and  showing  the  proper  use  of  this  media. 
Each  frame  carries  carefully  worded  captions.  There 
is  no  script.  It  should  have  great  value  in  teaching 
visual  methodology. 


Correspondence 


After  reading  the  article  on  The  Home  last  motith, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Carl  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  writes  that 
she,  too,  has  been  wondering  about  running  some 
sound  films  as  silents.    By  accident,  the  operator  could 


church-Craft  Pictures 

"Christmas  Blessings"  is  a  full-length  service  on  the  mean- 
ing of  Christmas,  37  slides,  3  hymn-slides. 

not  get  the  sound  going.  Thus  of  necessity,  she  found 
that  films  could  be  used  silent.  Her  children  helped 
her  ad  lib  a  commentary  as  they  used  the  film.  Care 
oj  Pets,  twice  in  a  vacation  school  unit.  Have  others 
had  similar  experiences? 

Professor  Paul  E.  Garber  of  the  Department  of 
Bible  of  Agnes  Scott  College  (Decatur,  Ga.)  wants 
us  to  suggest  some  good  films,  both  sound  and  silent, 
and  some  good  slides  and  filmstrips  "which  would  be 
authoritative,  pictorially  qualitative,  and  usable  at  the 
college  level  for  the  teaching  of  the  Bible."  Does  any- 
thing qualify  ?  He  might  look  over  the  two  new  Cathe- 
dral films,  Amos  and  Queen  Esther.  The  five  films  of 
the  "2000  Years  Ago  Series"  (United  World  Fihns) 
might  prove  helpful.  Such  films  as  The  Kindled  Flame 
and  The  First  Easter,  both  British-made,  should  be 
useful.  However,  his  inquiry  calls  attention  to  the 
critical  lack  of  quality  films  on  the  Bible  and  closely 
related  subjects.    This  is  the  core  of  the  church's  need. 

Since  it  really  is  one  world  that  we  have.  sot:ie  of 
the  visual  equipment  concerns  and  the  producers  of 
materials  will  be  interested  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Levai 
of  India.  Indians  leaders  will  need  a  lot  of  projectors 
and  materials  when  the  literacy  movement  gathers  a 
little  more  momentum.  The  village  will  be  the  center 
for  education,  and  there  are  no  less  than  700,000  of 
them. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  NOW 


First  Printing  Now  Available — Price  60c 
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Let's  Utilize  United  Nations 

ALL  of  us  hope  that  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
use  the  United  Nations  to  settle  their  differences 
instead  of  resorting  to  war.  But  how  many  of  us  realize 
that  we  also  have  a  responsibility  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  United  Nations  to  help  achieve  that  purpose? 

Visual  educators  are  challenged  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  part  in  one  of  the  most  unique  educational 
programs  of  all  time.  A  world-wide  program  of  educa- 
tion for  peace  is  being  sponsored  and  brought  into  being 
by  this  world  organization  of  nations.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  political  and  educational  history  that  such  a 
thing  has  happened. 

UN  Using  Visual  Education 

It  also  is  modern  because  it  is  using  visual  education 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  program.  This  visual  program, 
is  a  well-rounded  one,  not  limited  to  one  device  but 
using  the  coordinated  power  of  various  devices,  such  as 
posters,  charts,  filmstrips,  and  motion  pictures. 

These  resources  are  not  just  in  the  planning  stage. 
A  number  of  them  already  are  available.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  use  them. 

The  most  effective  visual  education  program  usually 
is  one  that  utilizes  various  coordinated  resources.  It 
also  is  one  which  requires  planning  to  decide  what 
objectives  of  information  or  attitude  are  most  desirable 
at  a  particular  point  and  which  particular  device  or 
devices  will  best  serve  the  purposes  at  hand. 

Visual  materials  being  issued  by  the  United  Nations 
already  are  varied  enough  in  type  and  objective  to  fit 
into  such  a  program.  Additional  materials  will  make 
the  possibilities  even  broader. 

Posters 

A  number  of  posters  are  available  from  the  Dei)art- 
ment  of  Public  Information  of  the  United  Nations, 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y.  Some  of  these  posters  are  very 
well  organized  information  charts.  Others  definitely 
seek  to  create  certain  attitudes.  Some  combine  the  two 
purposes.  Teachers  must  choose  wisely  with  definite 
objectives  in  mind.  Sometimes  a  sequence  of  objectives 
will  be  served  by  a  well  chosen  sequence  of  posters. 

Art  Competition 

In  order  to  encourage  the  artists  of  the  world  to  con- 
tribute their  talents  toward  heljiing  to  ex]iress  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  world  organization,  the  United 
Nations  conducts  a  "Poster  of  the  Year"  Competition. 
The  1947  contest  was  won  by  a  Canadian.  Henry  Eve- 
leigh,  whose  design  shows  a  pair  of  hands  planting  a 


JOHN  E.  DUGAN,  Editor 

Head,   Department   of  Education 

Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

young  tree  whose  leaves  are  the  flags  of  the  member 
nations.  This  poster  will  be  produced  in  a  number  of 
languages  this  fall  and  given  world-wide  distribution. 

Posters  can  be  used  to  set  the  stage  for  slide  films 
and  motion  pictures  or  as  "follow-ups"  subsequent  to 
the  showing  of  such  films. 

Slidefilms 

Two  slidefilms  currently  are  available  from  the  Films 
and  Visual  Information  Division,  Department  of  Public 
Information,  United  Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 
Both  of  the  slidefilms  are  35mm  single  frame  in  type. 

The  United  Amotions  at  Work — The  Secretariat  is  a 
slidefilm  which  describes  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  90  frames  in  length  and  uses  photographs, 
illustrations  and  charts  to  show  how  the  organization 
works.  It  deals  primarily  with  the  eight  departments 
of  the  Secretariat  and  their  relationship  to  the  major 
organs.  Commentator's  notes  accompany  the  film.  The 
film  is  available  in  English,  French.  Spanish,  or  Russian. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Foundation  jor 
Peace)  is  another  slidefilm  which  now  is  available  from 
the  same  source.     It  descrit)es  the  organization  of  the 


of    the    Niitiims 


"People's  Charter"  shows  that  the  job  of  maintaining  peace 

is  for  the  people  and  stresses  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 

Organization. 
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Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  role  in  building 
the  peace.  It  deals  with  the  commissions,  sub-commis- 
sions and  specialized  agencies  and  their  relationship  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Commentator's  notes 
and  a  discussion  guide  are  available  for  use  with  the 
film.  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian  versions 
are  available. 

Both  of  these  slidefilms  may  be  o.btained  free  of 
charge  by  schools,  clubs,  churches,  community  organiza- 
tions, etc.,  on  application  to  the  above  source. 

Motion  Picture 

The  first  educational  motion  picture  to  be  produced 
by  the  United  Nations  Film  Board  is  called  The 
People's  Charter.  It  was  released  in  September  of  this 
year,  and  it  is  being  distributed  in  the  United  States  by 
Films  of  the  Nations,  Inc.,  55  West  45th  Street,  New- 
York  19,  N.  Y.  The  film  is  two  reels  in  length,  with  a 
running  time  of  17  minutes.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
the  above  distributor  for  a  loan  service  charge  or  by 
outright  purchase. 

The  Peoples'  Charter  is  made  entirely  of  authentic 
documentary  material  which  shows  how,  in  the  midst 
of  war,  the  idea  of  the  United  Nations  was  born  and 
later  brought  to  actual  realization.  Over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  feet  of  authentic  film  from  seventeen  nations 
was  screened  by  the  United  Nations  film  unit  in 
selecting  shots  for  the  picture.  Both  the  photograph) 
and  the  sound  track  are  good.  They  are  coordinated 
very  well  so  that  each  reinforces  the  effectiveness  of 
the  other. 

Development  of  the  United  Nations 

This  film  first  shows  the  need  which  existed  for  a 
world  organization  for  peace.     It  shows  how  step  by 


"Salute  to  16" 

(Concluded  from   page   538) 

"(The  great  social  contribution  of  the  Mviim  film  has 
been  that  it  has  liberated  the  motion  picture  from  the 
dread  menace  of  fire  hazard.  It  may  not  have  seemed 
such  a  big  thing  when,  by  manufacturers'  convention, 
it  was  established  once  and  for  all  that  no  nitrate  stock 
would  ever  be  made  less  than  35mm  wide,  but  that  one 
enlightened  step  of  self-restraint  and  common  purpose 
enabled  the-niotion  picture  to  merge  from  the  fire-proof 
l>ooth  and  go  forth  as  the  emissar\- — the  missionary — 
of  our  industry  into  every  school,  church,  hospital,  in- 
stitution, club,  factory,  and  home  throughout  the  whole 
world.  Starting  out  as  a  ;neans  of  amusement,  it  has 
grown  into  a  most  potent  and  indispensable  medium  of 
mass  communication.) 

Expansion  of  the  Medium  Is  Good 

"There  are  those  in  our  theatrical  industry  who  view 
these  vastly  expanded  channels  of  their  medium  with 
some  misgiving.  (It  is  so  pleasant  to  sit  in  mellow  and 
nostalgic  worship  of  the  great  god  of  things  as  they  used 
to  be.)  Terry  Ram.saye  tells  us  that  even  the  great 
Edison  held  back  a  long  time  from  the  very  idea  of 
building  a  screen-image  movie  projector,  for  fear  that 
such  a  mass  audience  device  might  cut  down  his  take 
from  existing  coiu-()j)erated  peep-shows.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  theatre  screen  was  crying  to  be  born.  It  \\'AS  born, 
and  with  it  a  great  industr\ ,  oiu-  industry.  .  .  " 


Films  of  the  Nations.  Inc. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  depends  upon  the 
people. 

step  the  idea  and  the  practical  plan  for  such  an  organi- 
zation came  through  the  stages  of  development  and 
fruition.  The  importance  of  the  role  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  in  the  efl^ectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  is 
strongly  stressed.  As  the  title  implies,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  presented  throughout  the  film  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  the  peoples'  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  film  is  not  recommended  for  elementary  grades : 
but  it  can  be  used  very  effectively  in  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  school  and  in  college  and  adult  groups.  It 
can  l)e  used  to  convey  information,  to  create  an  attitude, 
or  to  initiate  a  discussion  about  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  a  film  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  lend  itself 
to  an\'  one  of  these  purposes  or  to  any  combination 
of  them.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  teacher  or  group  leader. 

The  Peoples'  Charter  is  the  first  of  fourteen  United 
Nations  short  films  to  be  produced  for  the  United 
Nations  Film  Board  in  eleven  different  countries.  The 
second  film,  Maps  We  Live  By,  dealing  with  the  in- 
ternational job  of  mapping  the  world,  is  being  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada  and  is 
expected  to  be  released  very  shortly. 

ANFA  Speakers  Point  to  the 
Responsibilities  of  16nini. 

{^Concluded  from  pat/e  534) 

The  Netherlands  Sub-Standard  J'"ilm  Association,  as 
described  by  Mr.  \'an  Tetering,  has  400  members,  in- 
cluding 27  film  importers  and  libraries.  15  producers 
and  laboratories,  200  exhibitors,  and  100  member  orga- 
nizations not  concerned  with  the  business  aspects  of 
the  industry.  This  latter  group,  it  was  pointed  out.  cor- 
responds more  closcl)'  to  the  Film  Councils  in  this 
country,  with  which  ANF.\  is  cooperating  closely. 

ANFA  members  Harry  Post  and  Tom  Brandon 
contributed  to  the  discussion  from  their  observations 
on  trips  to  Europe.  Both  agreed  there  was  an  enormous 
l)otential  market  there  for  .Vmerican  film  products,  Mr. 
Brandon  adding  that  he  wasn't  sure  but  what  we  may 
liave  "missed  the  boat"  with  respect  to  this  opportimity. 
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Of  the  eleven  subjects  (in  the  classification  of  Peoples  and  Lands  of  the  World)  recog- 
nized at  the  1947  Chicago  Films  of  the  World  Festival  as  'the  best  documentary,  in- 
formational, and  factual  films  produced  throughout  the  world',  FOUR  WERE  FILMS 
PRODUCED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FOUNDATION. 

The  titles,  BREAD  AND  WINE  and  CHILDREN  OF  RUSSIA  were  selected  as  TWO 
of  the  SIX  subjects  chosen  for  the  public  showing  October  25.  Two  other  subjects, 
MARY  VISITS  POLAND  and  ARTISANS  OF  FLORENCE  were  among  the  five 
titles  designated  by  the  judges  for  honorable  mention. 

Another  International  Film  Foundation  production,  BOUNDARY  LINES,  was  one  of 

the  six  films  selected  by  the  Chicago  judges  in  the  international  interdependence 
classification. 

Julien  Bryan  and  his  International  Film  Foundation  staff  have  accepted  this  tribute 
from  Chicago  as  a  CHALLENGE  TO  CONTINUE  TO  PRODUCE  HIGH  QUALITY 
FILMS  "to  promote  better  understanding  between  peoples  of  different  nations,  races, 
and  religions". 

ARE  THESE  FIVE  "BEST"  FILMS  IN  YOUR  LIBRARY?  IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT  ORDER 
THEM  TODAY  FROM  YOUR  VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEALER? 


International  Film  Foundation,  Inc. 


1600  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK   19.  N.  Y. 


Film  Strips  in  a  Geography  Program 

{  (  (included  friiiii  f'tuic  545  I 

learns  about  the  Congo  as  a  certain  kind  of  place,  a 
hot.  rainy,  forest-covered  land  near  the  equator.  The 
appropriate  pictures  in  this  study  should  emphasize 
ways  of  living  which  reflect  this  habitat.  The  sixth 
grader,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  same  region  as  the 
Belgian  Congo.  It  is  a  political  unit,  an  extension  of 
Kuropean  influences  into  an  undeveloped  tropical  land, 
peopled  by  members  of  a  different  race.  Appropriate 
pictures  at  this  level  include  the  kind  which  were  im- 
portant to  the  fourth  grader,  plus  pictures  which  illus- 
trate political  and  social  problems  much  beyond  the 
understanding    of   the   younger   pupils. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  filmstrip  is  entirely  justifiable. 
l)Ut  it  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  even  the  best 
filmstrip  is  not  used  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  used  with  other 
educational  tools.  If,  therefore,  the  filmstrip  is  planned 
without  regard  to  other  important  instruments  such  as 
the  textbook,  there  is  likely  to  be  contradiction,  duplica- 
tion, or  confusion.  Conversely,  the  building  of  the  two 
together  is  an  assurance  of  a  well-balanced.  thoroughK- 
integrated   learning   program   in   geography. 

School   Entertainment  Films 

with  major  studio  stars 

1,  DEANNA    DURBIN        it  BING    CROSBY        i,  ABBOTT   md    COSTELLO 

Rental    rotes    oceordinq    to    school    enrollment. 

Write    for    complete    information. 

LEWIS   FILM   SERVICE 

Dept.    of    Lawrence  14*    No.    Broadway 

Camera   Shop  Wichita    2,    Kans. 


TO  USE  PROJECTORS 

Instant  5-seeond  threading!  From 
strip  film  to  slides  —  and  back  — 
immediately! 

Show  your  strip  film  and  slides  at  their 
ultra-brilliant  best  with  optically  perfect 
Viewlex  projectors.  Exclusive  Aspheric 
Condenser  system  provides  greatest  light 
concentration  and  uniform  screen  illumi- 
nation. Tests  prove  Viewlex  150  watt 
projector  gives  greater  screen  brightness 
than  other  300  watt  projectors.  Result: 
More  economy  and  less  heat,  protecting 
slides  and  film.  Order  Viewlex,  the  fii 
projectors  and  best  value  obtainable! 


MODl:I.  APlC— C.mbina- 
tion  all-purpose  slide  and 
strip  film  projector!  Com. 
plete.  self-contained  !  Case, 
butlt-in  slide  carrier,  slide 
iilc,   and   screen     $77.00 


MODEL  AP  ;C  —  Deluxe 
combination  all-purpose 
slide  and  strip  film  projec- 
tor. Built-in  slide  carrier, 
elevating  mechanism.  Luxtar 
5"AnastiKmat  lens,  $67.00 

MODEL  AP-3  —  Standard 
5"  focal  length  slide  pro- 
jector with  5  Luxtar  color, 
corrected  Anastigmai  lens, 
complete  $39.50 


>X'ritlen  by  Graham  T.  Horton,  famous  authori- 
ty, this  superb  little  booklet  gives  you  fascinating 
secrets  of  better  projection  Shows  you  how  to 
get  the  most  from  visual  material!  Mail  post- 
card for  your  FREE  copy! 


35-01  QUEENS  BLVD..  LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
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Not  Advertising 

buf  Pro/ecf ion  and 

Sound  Reproducf/on 

proves  f he  superiorlfy  of 

The    HOLMES 


For  the  last  year 
"Rex"  production 
has  been  Inadequate 
to  supply  the  demand. 
INCREASED  OUTPUT 
IS  FAST  CATCHING  UP. 

P.S.  —  The  new  REXARC  with  high  intensi  y  arc  lamp,  40 
watt  output  amplifier,  and  newest  coaxial  hirh  and  low 
frequency  speaker   available. 

BEFORE  YOU  DECIDE  TO  PURCHASE 
write   for   the   new  catalog    detailing   the   advanced   features 
found  only  in  a  REX   16mm  Sound-on-Film  Frojector. 

HOLMES  PROJECTOR  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    ot    16mm    and    35mm    Sound-on-FUm 
Pro/ectors  for  over  25  years  fo  Dealers  and  Users 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET  •  CHICAGO  14.  ILL. 


Just     Released 

NEWEST     OF     THREE      GREAT 
SHAKESPEAREAN      PICTURES... 

OTBELLO 

AN      EASTIN      SCHOOL     FILM 
16mm   Sound   —  44  Minutes 

PURCHASE:    $75.00  RENTAL:    $5.00 

EASTIN   PICTURES  CO. 

General  Office:    DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Educational  Screen 


News  m 


Michigan  A-V  Conference — Jan.  28-30 

The  third  annual  Michigan  .\udio- Visual  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  January  28,  29,  and  30  at  the  Horace 
Rackham  Educational  Memorial,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  1948  Conference  is  again  planned  for  representa- 
tives of  education,  industry,  film  and  equipment  pro- 
ducers, governmental  agencies,  and  public  groups  to 
consider  problems  of  audio-visual  education. 

Sessions  especially  planned  for  directors  of  indus- 
trial training  programs,  public  librarians,  directors 
of  state  visual  education  programs,  and  public  rela- 
tions specialists  will  be  added  to  the  varied  program 
of  the  past. 

Some  of  the  issues  to  be  considered  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  Who  is  responsible  for  energizing  a  state's 
audio-visual  program?  What  is  the  place  of  sponsored 
films  in  the  schools?  Who  should  direct  the  school's 
audio-visual  jirogram  ?  To  whom  should  the  commu- 
nitv  look  for  films  and  stimulations  for  their  use.? 

E.  A.  Lowe  Becomes  Director 

The  lioard  of  Regents  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  announces  the  appointment  of  E.  A.  Lowe 
as  director  of  the  Division  of  General  Extension  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  ,\  native  Georgian,  Mr.  Lowe 
comes  to  the  Division  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Medical  Center. 

Film  Forums  at  Cleveland  Library 

A  series  of  five  film  forums  has  been  presented 
recently  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  in  cooperation 
with  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Afifairs.  Topics 
and  films  were  as  follows:  (1)  "Stricken  Children" 
with  the  film  Seeds  of  Destiny;  (2)  "Between  Two 
Worlds"  with  the  films,  Spotlight  on  the  Balkans 
and  Greece  (March  of  Time)  ;  (3)  "Problem  and 
Promise"  with  Palestine  (March  of  Time)  ;  (4)  "India 
Today"  with  India  (March  of  Time)  ;  and  (5)  "China 
Looks  Forward"  with  China  (March  of  Time).  A 
discussion  leader  was  selected  for  each  meeting,  and 
related  reading  materials  were  brought  to  the  forum's 
attention. 

Indiana  Directors  of  A-V  Education  Organize 

The  organization  of  a  state  association  of  directors 
of  audio-visual  education  has  been  proposed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Indianapolis  X'isual  liducation  Section  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teacher's  Association.  .WTD  (Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction  Directors'  .Vssociation^  has  been 
proposed  as  the  name. 

The  purposes  of  AVI  D  will  be  (1)  to  develop  and 
coordinate  programs  at  the  five  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation sectional  meetings;  (2)  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  state  leaders  to  meet  periodically  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  nuitual  problems;  (3)  to  develop  needed 
projects;  (4)  to  coordinate  and  extend  the  state  pre- 
gram  for  audio-visual  education  ;  and  (5)  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  audio-visual  programs  in  the  schools 
of  the  state. 
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"Florida.  Wealth  or  Waste?'" 

With  this  provocative  title,  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Fihn  Production  Service  fihiied  a  22  minute 
sound  motion  picture  in  color  for  the  purpose  of  tell- 
ing the  dramatic  story  of  Florida's  fight  for  perma- 
nent prosperity  despite  such  odds  as  winds,  freezes, 
fires,  unstable  markets,  and  its  dependence  upon  the 
tourist  business.  Ninth  graders  in  Florida  schools, 
who  stu<:Jy  a  text  with  this  same  provocative  title  are 
the  film's  immediate  audience. 

Hold  Fourth  Annual  Institute  at  Museum 

The  American  ^luseum  of  Natural  History  will  hold 
its  Fourth  Annual  Audio- Visual  Aids  Institute  in  the 
main  auditorium  on  January  9th  and  10th,  1948.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  January  9th,  the  program  will  consist 
of  previews  of  several  new,  short  teaching  films,  and  the 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  previewing  of  a  special 
feature  film.  The  Saturday  morning  session  will  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  underlying  theme  being 
"Audio-Visual  Aids  In  Action."  The  first  part  of 
the  program  will  include  demonstration  classes  begin- 
ning with  the  lower  primary  and  ending  with  the  senior 
high  school  levels.  In  the  second  half  of  the  program  the 
five  films  selected  for  receiving  the  Museum  "Oscar" 
will  be  projected  and  the  "Oscar",  .second  and  third 
prizes  and  two  honorable  mentions  will  be  presented 
to  the  winning  schools. 

Following  a  .special  luncheon  served  in  the  Museum 
Cafeteria,  the  General  Session  in  the  afternoon  Saturday 
will  be  concerned  with  a  presentation  of  "The  Radio 
And  Mass  Media  of  Communication  In  Education"  by 
Professor  Charles  Siepmann,  Department  of  Communi- 
cations, New  York  University  and  a  discussion  of  the 
present  problems  in  Visual  Education,  by  Dr.  Byron 
D.  Stuart,  Chairman  of  Visual  Education  Committee 
of  the  Mew  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

First  International  Festival  of  Documentaries 

The  first  international  festival  of  documentary  films 
opened  in  Edinburgh  late  last  summer.  John  Grier- 
son,  director  of  Mass  Communication  and  Public  In- 
formation Sections  of  UNESCO  spoke  at  the  opening 
meeting.  A  booklet  containing  his  address  and  a  re- 
view of  all  films  shown  has  been  published  by  the 
.Mbyn  Press,  Edinburgh. 

Corey  Speaks  at  Calif.  Conference 

The  State  Conference  of  the  .Audio-Visual  Educa- 
tion Association  of  California  and  the  Curriculuni- 
Audio-Visual  Education  Workshop  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  met  at  Sacramento 
College  last  month. 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Corey,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Audio- Visual  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
spoke  on  "The  Unique  Contribution  of  Audio-Visual 
Education   to  the   Curriculum." 


MUIE  LOUISE 


"An  absorbing  story  ...  a  picture  that  reaches  the  heart 
with  uncommon  skill  and  finesse  .  .  .  made  in  the  great 
tradition  of  French  films  about  children."  Critics  are 
warm  in  their  praise  of  this  appealing  story  of  a  French 
girl  who  found  refuge  in  Switzerland. 

IMPORTANT  —  HEART-WARMING 
BEAUTIFUL 

Its  humanity,  its  simplicity  make  this  picture  unusual. 
Dialogue  is  in  French  and  German,  with  ample  English 
titles.  Breathtaking  photography.  This  film  won  an 
Academy  award  for  the  best  original  screen  play  of  1945. 

This  film  and  THE  FORGOTTEN  VIL- 
LAGE   available    on    three    yen    /ea.c 

Order  through  Arthur  Mayer  and  Josepk  Burstyn,  Inc., 
N.Y.  or  throHgft 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FILM  ASSOCIATION 

Department    E,    45    Aster    Place,    New    York    3.    N.  Y. 


L  ■  iv..i*r.i«ii7i'riTi"^-r*'-'  '^  •  ^^wt: . 


NEW  RBLEASE 

"TWO  CHINESE  DANCES" 

— In  New  Kodachrome  Commercial 
—With  Authentic  Chinese  Music 

Also:  Chinese  Shadow  Play 

Five  Films  on  Chinese  Painting 

CHINA  FILM  ENTERPRISES  of  America,  Inc. 

35  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y- 
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KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM  FILMS 

are  winning   ever-increasing   recognition   for 
their  effective  services  in   the  nation's  class- 


//  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  use- 
fullness  of  such  Films  as: 

"HOW  THE  EYE 
FUNCTIONS" 


•STORY  OF  OUR 
FLAG" 


"OUR  NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT" 

"EARTH  &  ITS 
SEASONS 

"MYSTERIES  OF 
WATER" 

"WORLD  WE  LIVE 
IN" 

"STORY  OF  STEEL" 

"RECTILINEAR 
COORDINATES" 


"HOW  THE  EAR 
FUNCTIONS" 
"OUR  TEETH" 
"STORY  OF  COAL" 
"STORY  OF  WHEAT" 

"STORY  OF 

ELECTRICITY" 
"PRINCIPLES  OF 

REFRIGERATION" 
"HOW  WE  SEE" 
"PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY  SERIES" 


Write  today  for  descriptive  Catalog, 
Sale  and  Rentfd  Prices. 

KNOWLEDGE  BUILDERS 

625  Mcidison  Ave.,  New  York  22.  N.Y. 
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American 

Protestantism's 

First  Film 

Did  you  see  the  preview  of  this  dramatic  picture  in 
one  of  the  100  cities  which  showed  it?  If  so,  you 
know  that  BEYOND  OUR  OWN  is  a  top  notch  fihn 
with  an  important  message. 

One  of  Hollywood's  best  producers  and 
major  studio  featured  players  combined 
to    make    this    an    outstanding    picture. 

Thirteen  denominations  are  behind  this  first  pro- 
duction and  nationwide  publicity  and  advertising 
will  make  this  film  a  "must"  for  your  section  of 
the  country.  Order  your  prints  today!  Get  in  at 
the  beginning  on  distribution! 

BEYOND  OUR  OWN,  40  min..  16mni.,  siMind.  3  year  lease. 
$250.00 

Order  from 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FILM  ASSOCIATION 

Department    E.    45    Astor    Place,    New    York    3,    N.  Y. 


Section  meetings  at  the  Conference  emphasized  four 
topics :  perceptual  learning,  development  of  attitudes, 
rethinking  the  curriculum  in  the  light  of  audio-visual 
materials  available,  and  the  evaluation  of  results.  .Mr. 
lamison  Handy,  jjresident  of  the  Jam  Handy  Organi- 
zation talked  about  "Communication's  Challenge  to 
JMlucation." 

Other  sessicjns  of  the  Conference  included  material 
on  specific  grade  levels,  subject  matter  areas,  develop- 
ing teachmg  competency,  field  trips,  democratic  living, 
using  the  camera  and  recorder  in  developing  a  sequence 
of  learning,  and  administrative  programs.  The  spring 
conference  will  be  held  in   San  Diego,  .\pril  24-25. 

American  Museum  Previews  Science  Films 

.Science  teachers  and  visual  instruction  specialists 
witnessed  a  preview  of  four  science  pictures  at  the 
.\merican  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Xew  York 
recently.  Headliner  was  a  Technicolor  subject  en- 
titled. Latitude  and  Longitude,  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  (j.  B.  Instructional  Films  in  collaboration 
with  the  Royal  Geographic  .Society.  .\t  the  So- 
cietv's  London  premises,  this  film  was  the  subject 
(if  an  e.xtensive  exhibit;  it  was  also  chosen  for 
showing  by  the  jury  of  the  "Films  of  the  World 
Festival,"  held  in  Chicago  last  month.  .\t  the 
Brussels  "World  Films  Festival,"  it  was  declared 
the  best  educational  film  of  the  year. 

Other  films  on  the  program  were  in  the  field  of 
l)iology  and  included.  The  Development  of  the  Cliick. 
liarth'c^'oriii';;  and  Life  Cycle  of  a  I'ly.  American  dis- 
tribution is  being  handled  by  I'nited  World  F"ilms,  Inc. 

Navy  Research  A-V  Project  at  Pennsylvania 

Principles  which  should  govern  the  scientific  develop- 
ment and  elTective  use  of  sound  motion  pictures  will 
be  sought  under  a  research  project  started  for  the  Navy 
Department  at  the  Pennsylvania  .State  College  at 
State  College,  Pa. 

Tyjies  and  characteristics  of  instructional  films 
which  have  already  been  produced  will  be  analyze<l 
and  evaluated.  The  appropriateness  of  various  types 
and  characteristics  of  sound  films  in  relation  to  subject 
matters  will  be  investigated  in  the  hope  of  determin- 
ing what  subject  matters  and  themes  can  be  most 
elifectively  presented  to  trainees  by  means  of  sound 
films.  Roth  perceptual  and  attentional  processes  in- 
\olved  in  observing  and  learning  from  sound  films 
also  will  be  investigated.  Chairman  of  the  advisory 
board  is  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue,  dean  of  the  School  of 
iulucation  at  Penn  State. 

.\fter  the  research  program  has  i)rogres,sed  suffi- 
ciently, researchers  will  attempt  to  establish  the  re- 
(|uirenients  for  producing  "ideal"  sound  films  which 
would  be  adequate  for  "complete"  instruction  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Work  will  be  done  in  close 
cooperation  with  that  at  the  Human  Engineering  Sec- 
tion of  the  Special  Devices  Center,  Port  Washington, 
L.I.,  X.  Y.  and  the  Commimications  Laboratories  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Carpenter,  professor  of  psychology  at  Penn 
State,   is  secretary  of  the  board  and  project  director. 
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Exclusive  New 

Radiant  Screen 

Features 

1  Self-Opening  Tripod  Legs* 

2  Screen  Leveller' 

3  Shakeproof  Safety  Catch 

4  Feather  Touch  Adjusting 
Handle  (U.  S.  Patent) 

5  Fully  Automatic  Auto-Lock* 

6  Built-in  Shock  Absorbers* 

7  Automatic  Leg-Lock 

8  Rubber-Ball  Tripod  Feet 

9  Triangular  Steel  Tube 
Construction 

10  Automatic  Leg  Adjustment 
I  11  Finger  Grip  Carrying  Handla 

12  Streamlined  Design 
I  13  Automatic  Leg  Closing 

14  Complete  Range  of  Screen 
Heights 

15  Unconditional  Guarantee 

The  complete  Radiant  line 
includes  Walt,  Ceiling  and 
Table  Models  in  sizes  22 
inches  x  30  inches  to  20 
feet  X  20  feel  ond  larger. 

*Pol.  Pending 


Startling  Difference 


RADIANT 

Glass  Beaded 

SURFACE 

...BRIGHT 

Vour  pictures  look  livice  as  bright 
when  projected  on  the  new  1948 
Radiant  Projection Screens.They 
have  added  brilliance,  extra 
sharpness,  more  authentic  colors. 
The  special  K?iA'ia.nt  glass-beaiJed 
screen  surface  with  millions  of 
tiny  glass  beads  imbedded  in 
pure  white  plastic— re^ff/j  light 
instead  of  absorbing  it.  Radiant 
gives  you  more  new  features  that 
make  for  quicker  set-up  and 
easier  adjustment.  These  new 
Radiant  Projection  Screens  make 
every  picture  a  better  picture! 


Send  for  FREE  Screen  Guide  Today! 

"Secrets  of  Good  Projection,"  a  32-page 
booklet,  gives  proper  screen  sizes,  correct 
projection  lenses,  tips  for  improving 
projection  and  many  other  valuable 
facts.  Mail  coupon  for  your  FREE  copy. 


RADIANT 


the  NEW 
make  in 


RADIANT  Screens 
your  pictures 


ORDINARY 

projection 

screen 

SURFACE 

...DULL 


RADIANT  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
1215  S.  Talman  Ave.,  Chicoqo  8,   III. 

atnd  mc  i- KE  t  copy  of  "Secrets  of 
Good  Projection"— also  latest  Radiant 
Catalog  showing  complete  line  of  Ra- 
diant Portable,  Wall.  Ceiling  and 
Table  Screens. 


)»H.U.S.P*t-Ott. 


PROJECTION    SCREENS 

4' 


Visualizing  the  College  Curriculum 

(Cniiclitdcd  front  l>aye  546) 

the  more  serious  business  of  education.  The\  do,  how- 
ever, bring  the  realism  of  pictorial  rejiroduction  to  group 
discussion  in  the  classroom. 

A  screen  visual  aid  should  be  judged  bv  the  same 
-standards  as  those  used  in  judging  visual  aids  in  text- 
books: technical  accuracy,  pedagogic  technique,  correla- 
tion with  course  material,  and  physical  appearance.  The 
accuracy  of  the  illustration  content  of  a  textbook  is 
vouched  for  by  the  known  authorship:  slidefilms  and 
motion  pictures  should  be  evaluated  on  the  same  basis 
for  accuracv  of  content.  The  pedagogic  technique  used 
in  "putting  across'"  the  visual  idea  is  as  important  in  a 
film  as  in  a  text.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
a  subject  area  specialist  vouch  for  the  illustrative  content: 
the  relation  of  the  kind  of  illustrations  used  to  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  audience  can  best  be  determined  by 
one  who  has  taught  the  subject.  The  most  successful 
texts  are  usually  written  by  competent  subject  area  spe- 
cialists who  have  also  had  the  practical  experience  of 
leaching  the  subject.  It  follows  that  slidefilms  and  motion 
pictures  should  be  produced  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  teacher  of  the  subject  involved. 

The  value  of  illustrations  in  a  textbook  depends  not 
only  upon  their  accuracy  and  pedagogic  approach,  but 
also  upon  the  degree  with  which  they  are  integrated 
with  prevailing  course  curricula.  It  is  awkward  for  the 
teacher,  and  confusing  to  the  student,  to  use  a  visual 
aid  which  does  not  fit  into  the  established  course  frame- 
work.   Screen  visual  aids  should  therefore  be  geared  to 


the  classroom  pro  edure  so  thai  the\  can  be  utilized 
without   disrupting   the   program. 

The  physical  appearance  of  a  textbook  includes  both 
text  matter  and  illustrations,  which  contribute  consider- 
ably to  the  success  of  its  use.  For  this  the  publisher  is 
mainly  responsible.  In  the  production  of  screen  visual 
aids,  the  producer  shoidd  know  all  of  the  rules  of  screen 
presentation:  the  size  of  the  lettering  in  the  legends,  the 
amount  of  material  that  can  be  included  in  a  single 
frame,  the  choice  of  photographs  and  drawings  for  edu- 
cational content.  All  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
film  as  a  teaching  instrument. 

Perhaps  the  goal  should  be  a  combination  of  text  and 
slidefilm  which  will  ensure  smooth  transition  from  the 
one  form  to  another.  With  such  a  film  geared  to  the 
terminology  and  difficulty-level  of  the  text,  and  continu- 
ing the  philosophy  of  presentation  which  the  author  had 
in  mind  while  writing  it,  the  teacher  can  shift  from 
one  medium  of  instruction  to  the  other  without  con- 
fusion  or  loss  of  time. 

The  (lollege  Department  of  the  Macinillan  Company 
has  been  interested  in  visual  aids  capable  of  inclusion 
within  the  covers  of  their  texts  for  many  years.  It. 
therefore,  follows  that  we  should  be  among  the  first  to 
experiment  with  the  correlation  of  a  screen  visual  aid 
with  a  textbook.  Our  first  experiment  in  this  area  will 
result  this  fall  in  the  production  of  a  set  of  three  slide- 
filnis  {Alternation  of  Generations.  Plant  Physiology, 
and  Life  Throuph  the  Ages],  under  the  supenision  of 
the  author,  to  accompanv  the  third  edition  of  Mavor: 
Ceneral    Rinlogy. 
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TWO  SOUND  FILMSTRIPS 

Based  on  the  famous 

stories  of 

the  Brown  and  Gay  families 

by 

James  Ellenwood 

Produced  by 

Alexander  Ferguson 

and 

Everett  C.  Parker 

Lively  cartoons  augmented 

by  music  and  sound  effects. 


TWO  DOLLARS 

with  frames  in  full  color,  tackles  the 
problem  of  how  to  handle  money. 
Filmstrip,  records,  and   script,  $15.00 


SJ  X  1 

mi 


IS  YOUR  HOME  FUN? 


dramatizes  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  family  life  relationships. 
Filmstrip,  records,  and  script,  $10.00 

THE  PIMiKIM   PKES»$ 


IN  PITTSBURGH  AND  TRI-STATE  AREA 

ifs 
KAREL  SOUND  FILM   LIBRARY 

for  Motion  Pictures  and  Visual  Aid  Supplies 
410  Third  Avenue,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


35MM.         SCIEIVCE         SLIDE         FILMS 

MADE    BY    TEACHERS    FOR    TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY  PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY  GENERAL    SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY 

Descriptive  Literature  Sent  on  Request 

VISUAL     SCIEIVCES,        599E  Suffern,  New  York 


MAKE    YOUR    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

Use   Radio-Mats — Regular  Siie   3V4"x4" 
or  the   NEW  DUPLEX  2"i2" 

on    sale    by    Theatre    Supply    Dealers 
Write    for    Free    Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.V 
222  Oakridge  Blvd..  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


Educational  Screen 

Text-Films — New  Teaching  Tools 

(Concluded  from  page   S4A) 

to  save  the  teacher's  time,  increase  his  teaching  efficiency, 
and  help  the  comprehension  of  the  student. 

With  the  philosophy  behind  the  program  established, 
the  next  step  was  the  choice  of  textbooks  to  be  comple- 
mented with  a  film  program.  Our  final  choice  fell  on 
four  leading  McGraw-Hill  textbooks — pedagogically 
sound  and  widely  circulated.  These  are  the  texts  which 
formed  the  core  of  the  initial  McGraw-Hill  Text-Film 
program:  Schorling's  Student  Teaching  for  pre-service 
and  in-service  teacher  education:  French's  Engineering 
Drawing  for  college  engineering  courses,  technical 
institutes,  and  trade  schools;  French  and  Svensen's 
Mechanical  Dratving  for  high  schools,  trade  schools, 
and  vocational  schools:  and  Diehl's  Textbook  of  Health- 
Jul  Living  for  college  health,  hygiene,  and  physical 
education  classes. 

To  discover  which  parts  of  these  books  most  needed 
visual  reinforcement,  we  polled  the  teachers  who  were 
using  these  texts  in  their  classrooms.  We  felt  that  they 
better  than  anyone  else  could  give  the  answers  we  needed. 
Among  our  questions  we  asked  them  to  tell  which  parts 
of  the  texts  were  most  extensively  used,  which  parts  were 
seldom  used,  which  sections  their  students  found  most 
difficult  to  understand,  and  for  which  parts  of  the  courses, 
the  instructors  desired  long-term  retention  of  material. 
We  were  amazed  at  the  promptness  with  which  teachers 
came  through  and  gave  the  answers.  When  they  were 
tabulated,  these  findings  showed  a  surprising  unanimity 
— so  much  so  that  we  accepted  these  recommendations  as 
final  and  proceeded  with  the  business  of  film  making. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  our  motion  picture  series, 
we  have  worked  closely  with  the  authors  of  the  books 
selected.  They  have  acted  as  technical  specialists  all  the 
way  from  rough  script  to  finished  film.  In  all  cases, 
they  were  teachers  themselves,  and  with  their  help  we 
could  be  more  certain  that  our  pictures  would  reflect 
teaching  techniques  calculated  to  secure  a  maximum  in 
teaching  efficiency  when  correlated  with  the  textbooks. 

With  all  the  preliminaries  over,  we  were  ready  to 
go  into  production.  For  this  first  venture  in  film  pro- 
duction we  chose  three  competent  producers  from  the 
New  York  area.  We  had  no  desire  to  become  involved 
with    the    intricacies   of    film   production. 

With  these  productions  completed,  our  efforts  will 
now  be  directed  primarily  to  distribution.  For  this,  we 
have  a  singularly  advantageous  setup.  Our  numerous 
outlets  for  textbooks  all  become  potential  outlets  for 
films.  Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  those  who  hold 
that  educational  films  will  deprive  us  of  a  portion  of  our 
market  for  textbooks,  we  feel  certain  that  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  valuable  teaching  tools  designed  to  make  the 
textbook  more  usable,  we  can  confidently  expect  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  both  books  and  films. 

Our  Text-Film  program  is  not  to  be  limited  to  these 
four  series.  We  have  already  earmarked  several  addi- 
tional curriculum  areas  for  visual  enrichment  as  the 
next  steps  in  our  program.  For  the  moment,  however, 
we  shall  concentrate  on  launching  our  present  series; 
their  reception  will  tell  us  whether  we  have  been  moving 
in  the  right  direction — and  where  our  next  move  will 
take  us. 
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Whoa,  Dem  Ye! 

(Concluded  from  page  549) 

Parts  of  the  preprimer  will  present  a  challenge  to 
the  class  as  a  whole.  Such  parts  would  be  those  which 
require  a  child  to  remember  something  he  has  learned 
earlier  and  apply  that  remembered  knowledge  to  a  new 
situation.  But  the  book  will  vary  in  difficulty  from  one 
individual  to  another.  Aside  from  differences  in  IQ  and 
maturity,  individuals  will  have  more  difficulty,  or  less 
difficulty,  with  a  certain  page  depending  upon  the  amount 
and  kind  of  personal  life-experience  they  bring  to  bear 
on  the  words  on  that  page.  This  is  just  saying  that  a 
word  is  meaningful  in  proportion  to  the  reader's  under- 
standing of  the  reality  for  which  the  word  is  a  symbol. 
Again,  individuals  will  find  difficulties  according  to 
their  emotional  and  mental  makeup.  Children  of  pre- 
primer age  varv  quite  widely  in  such  elements  as  ability  to 
draw  a  generalized  conclusion  from  a  mass  of  facts; 
ability  to  apply  a  learned  conclusion  to  new  facts;  visual 
acuity  and  discrimination;  oral  acuity  and  discrimina- 
tion; concept  of  what  reading  consists  of;  liking  for 
reading. 

Just  a  few  concrete  examples:  one  child  may  recog- 
nize that  a  dog  chasing  a  thrown  stick  in  one  picture  is 
the  same  dog  shown  chewing  a  bone  on  the  preceding 
page;  other  children  may  not  recognize  that  sameness 
so  readily.  Or  one  child  may  realize  that  a  word  and 
a  picture  are  meant  to  tell  the  same  story;  others  may 
not.  Or,  children  may  vary  widely  in  ability  to  recognize 
that  "fish"  and  "farm"  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

If  these  things  are  true  at  the  preprimer  level  they 
are  true  in  more  aggravated  form  later  in  school  years, 
when  subject  matter  becomes  more  abstract  and  when 
teaching    is   increasingly   verbal. 

Where  is  the  area  in  which  film  can  help  to  do  the 
job  impossible  to  the  book  alone?  What  constitutes 
correlation?  Book-film  correlation  is  more  a  principle 
than  it  is  a  process.  Correlation  techniques  and  methods 
are  by  no  means  the  same  for  all  films  or  for  all  books. 
The  book  is  primarily  a  verbal  teaching  tool,  with  a 
limited  amount  of  verbal  help.  When  used  together, 
the  combined  tool  gives  maximum  effectiveness  to  both 
the  verbal  and  visual  content.  But  the  visual  function 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  for  all  films. 

Take  history,  for  instance.  By  and  large  history  is 
taughl  verbally.  Because  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  raw 
material  of  history,  it  is  necessary  to  "boil  down." 
This  involves  doing  away  with  most  of  the  humanness 
and  reducing  a  rich  pageantry  to  something  like  a  statis- 
tical table.  The  primary  function  of  the  visual  tool  here 
is  to  recreate  and  vitalize  what  would  otherwise  be  mere 
wordage.  The  motion  picture  particularly  can  serve  well 
here.  Only  the  visual  tool  can  recreate  something  that 
no   longer  exists. 

What  about  science?  Here  the  classroom  job  is 
explanation,  demonstration,  proof,  application.  Now  the 
visual  tool's  function  is  different.  It's  job  is  not  so 
much  to  recapture  the  past  as  it  is  to  bring  the  living 
present  into  the  classroom. 

What  about  reading?  Here  we  are  dealing  with  ihe 
basic  skill.  We  are  teaching  children  to  recognize  and 
use  words.   But  we  sometimes  forget  that  words  are  only 
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THE  ULTIMATE  IN 
RECORD  PLAYERS 

^^sonomflSTER 


T/ONS  up  fo  and  In- 
eluding  16  Inches, 
recorded  a*  33-1/3 
R.P.M. 

•  P\.Ay%  STANDARD 
10  INCH  AND  12 
INCH  DISCS  AT  78 
R.P.M. 


An  entirely  new  instrument 
that  assures  flawless  perform- 
ance   in    playing    records    and 
transcriptions. 

The  new  Sonomaster  attains  a 
new  peak  of  perfection  in  mod- 
ern   record    playing    equipment. 
Designed  for  the  multiple  uses  of 
educational  institutions. 

See  your  local  Victor  headquar- 
ters today  or  write  for  descrip- 
tive   literature    on    the    new 
Sonomaster  —  the  ultimate 
in  record  players. 
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exclusively  for 

VICTOR 

.     ANIMATOGRAPH 

i      CORPORATION 

by  Sandwick-Bowen 


THOUSANDS  OF  RECORDS  FROM  WHICH  TO  CHOOSE 


•  CATALOG  OF  RADIO  RE- 
CORDINGS Actual  half-hour 
radio  broadcosfs  fhaf  stimulate 
teaching.  Available  throug/i  the 
U.    S,    Office    of    Bducatlon. 

•  ALL  POPULAR  AND  CLASS- 
ICAL STANDARD  RECORDS  Any 
ttandard  disc  that  Is  readily 
available  from  your  nearest  mu- 
«/c,   radio   or   department   store. 

•  CATALOG  OF  SELECTED  EDU- 
CATIONAL RECORDINGS  Pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Film  Library  and  Including 
standard  records  ill  20  mojor 
educational  subfects, 

•  FOLK  MUSIC  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     Records  of  folk  singing 


In  native  envlronmepts.  Available 
f/irougft  ffie  Music  Division,  Li- 
brary   of   Congress. 

•  RCA  VICTOR  RECORD  LI- 
BRARY FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  Twenty-one  albums 
of  composftlonj  performed  by 
renowned  instrumentalists  and 
vocalists. 

•  RADIO  TRANSCRIPTIONS  FOR 
SCHOOLS  Severn!  hundred  15- 
minute  transcriptions  of  educa- 
tional subjects  presented  fdrougfc 
drama  and  music. 

•  HOLT  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE 
SERIES  Instructs  20  foreign 
languages  by  hearing  and  Imita- 
tion. 


See  your  local  Victor  headquarters  tor  further  Information 
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Educational  Screen 


A  Good  Teaching  Tool 

For 

Vocational  Guidance 

Vocational  Orientation 

Orientation  in  other  subject  fields 

YOUR  LIFE  WORK  FILMS 

Thirty-two  important  vocations 
have  been  completed 

For  Purchase — Rental — Complete  details 
write 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FILMS  JNC. 

International  distribution  by 

Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions 

Des  Moines,   Iowa 


SCHOOLS   ATTEI^TIO]\! 

Write  for  Our 
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\h  You  Like  It  Smith  of  Minne.sota 

Human  Adventure  Harvard  Here  I  Come 

Long  Voyage  Home  American  Parade 

Si«'i»>N  Family  Roliinson  Cadets  on  Parade 

Finest  and  Largest  Selection  of 

ifimtn  Sound  Films  tor  All  Occasions 

Edneationai — ReligiouN — Entertainment 

Special  Prices  to  Schools 

SOUTHERIV  VISUAL   FILMS 


686-689   Shrine    Building 


Memphis,   Tennessee 


1 6mm  Sound  Pro/ector 


The  new  V/CTOR 
LIT  E-W  E  IGHT 
makes  LIGHT  WORK 
of  Audio-Visual 
Training 

•  Attractive    Single     Unit    Alum- 
inum   Case 

•  52%    Lighter    in    Weight    (34 
lbs.    complete) 

•  69y(,  Smaller  in  Size — but  takes 
full   2000   ft.    reels. 

Price  $375.00 
Send  for  latest  Catalog. 
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6U  NORTH   SKINKER  BLVD. 
SAINT    LOUIS      5.    MO 


a  sort  of  shorthand,  substituting  for  reality.  It  is  not 
enough  to  teach  children  to  recognize  words.  The  function 
of  the  visual  tool  here  is,  for  one  thing,  to  provide 
vicarious  experience  with  those  realities  for  which  words 
are  symbols. 

IjCt's  take  a  concrete  example  of  a  possible  approach 
to  preparation  of  a  coordinated  film.  Suppose  we  wish 
to  make  a  film  on  magnetism,  in  the  field  of  science. 
We  would  try  to  estimate  how  magnetism  is  taught  in 
the  average  or  below -average  grade  classroom:  "'Is  the 
average  or  below-average  classroom  teacher  herself  well- 
trained  in  science?"  No.  "Is  magnetism  a  subject  that 
will  profit  by  actual  three-dimension  demonstration?" 
Yes.  "Is  the  average  or  below-average  classroom  likely 
to  have  the  necessary  equipment?"  No.  "What  is  likely 
to  be  the  extent  of  available  equipment?"  A  U-shaped 
magnet  and  a  box  of  tacks.  "Lnder  these  conditions,  can 
our  science  text — or  any  science  text — do  the  full  teaching 
job?"    No. 

Now  the  purpose  of  the  film  becomes  clearer.  Vi  e 
must  do  on  film  what  the  book,  under  these  classroom 
conditions,  cannot  do.  The  film  must:  I.  Perform 
demonstrations.  2.  "Widen  out"  the  facts  presented  in 
the  book.  This  would  be  done  b>  giving  muUiple  ex- 
amples, saving  a  thing  two  or  three  different  ways,  from 
different  angles.  .3.  Assume  that  the  book  by  itself  has 
taught  certain  things  adequateh.  and  use  the  film  to 
concentrate  oti  those  areas  in  which  the  book  needs 
help.  4.  Do  some  of  the  things  that  a  well-trained 
teacher  would  do  on  her  own  account:  lead  thinking  out 
into  new  directions:  show  actual  applications  of  learned 
facts  and  principles:  test  children's  understanding. 
r>.  Secure  class  participation.  The  film  should  not  "lec- 
tuie"  au\  more  than  the  teacher  should. 

Here's  another  factor  to  be  thought  of:  where,  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  will  this  film  be  used?  Before 
beginning  the  book,  as  a  preview?  While  book  instruc- 
tion is  going  on?  After  book  work  has  been  finished, 
as  a  review?  .So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  will  be 
decided  film  by  film:  it  will  depend  upon  what  seems 
best  for  the  particular  problem  in  hand. 

What  about  reading?  The  film's  function  here 
will  change  from  book  to  book  as  children  progress  in 
reading  experience  and  in  maturity.  Certainly  at  the 
readiness  level,  the  vicarious  experience,  leading  to  word- 
learning,  is  highl)  important  as  a  film  function.  But 
there  are  other  factors  of  reading  readiness.  Through 
film,  children  will  also  be  given  training  in  such  things 
as  carrying  a  sequence  of  ideas  in  mind  in  logical  order: 
the  use  of  original  language:  ear  training  as  well  as 
eve  training. 

This  is  a  new  departure  in  the  use  of  film.  It  is  meant 
to  take  visual  methods  out  of  the  auditorium  and  into 
the  classroom,  where  they  belong.  It  is  meant  to  be  used 
side  by  side  w  ith  the  teacher's  basic  materials  and  basic 
teaching  purposes.  It  is  not  intended  primarily  as  an 
entertaining  experience,  and  no  such  purpose  should  be 
read  into  it  or  looked  for  when  evaluating  the  film.  It 
is  a  new  teaching  tool,  and  because  it  is  new,  it  demands 
a  new  kind  of  thinking  from  its  users  as  well  as  from 
its  producers. 

Plea.se  don  t  shout.  "Whoa,  dern  ve!" 
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Warner  Award  to  Maurer 

Sekrtioii  of  Jdliii  A.  Maun-r.  pioiu-er 
ill  the  developim-iit  of  I6-111111  sound  rt- 
cordiiiK  c(juipiiHiit  and  ticliniquts.  to 
rei-eivf  tin-  first  Sannu-I  L.  Warner  Mem- 
orial Award  was  announced  recently  by 
I.oren  I.,  Ryder.  President  of  the  S<K-iety 
of  Motion  Picture  Enxineers.  The  gold 
medal  award,  established  by  Warner 
Brothers  and  to  be  presented  annually  by 
SMPE  for  outstanding  work  in  sound 
motion  picture  ensineering.  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Maurer  at  the  Society's  semi-an- 
inial  baii(|uet  at  the   Hotel   Pennsylvania. 


The  "Webb" 

Carl  F.  .\Ialinke.  of  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  has  announced  that  H.  Lew 
Webb  of  ChicaRO  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  Carl  F.  Mahnke  Produc- 
tions, international  distributors  of 
■  Vour  Life  Work"  films  produced  by 
N'ocational  fiuidance  l-'ilnis  Inc..  in  a 
sales   promotion   capacity. 

His  e.xperiencc  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fJuidance  materials  of  the  Institute  of 
Research  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  visual  aid 
field  with  the  Bell  and  Howell  Company, 
and  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation  of  Chi- 
cago, and  more  recently  with  the  voca- 
tional training  materials  of  the  .American 
Technical  Society,  qualifies  him  to  be  of 
real  service  to  schools  in  develojiing  the 
use  of  (Kcupational  materials  in  s(nind 
motion  picture  form. 

Mr.  Webb  will  be  a  special  representa- 
tive calling  on  educational  institutions 
and  visual  materials  dealers  in  the  central 
western    states. 


Kirkpatrick,  Inc.  Appointed 
RCA  Educational  Distributor 

kirkpatrick.  Inc.  has  been  aiipointcd 
kCA  Kducational  Distributor  for  Okla- 
homa, .Arkansas  and  West  Tennessee, 
according  to  an  aniujuncement  by  William 
H.  Knowles.  (ieneral  Manager  of  the 
Kducational  Sales  Department  of  RC.\ 
X'ictor.  The  distributing  coni)any  will 
have  regional  offices  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Tulsa.    Little   Kock.   and   Memphis. 


t  lay  I-".  Kirkpatrick.  who  formerly 
operated  the  Movie  Sho|)  in  Tulsa,  heads 
the  distributorship,  with  Max  \.  Heiden- 
reich.  former  16mm  District  Manager  for 
RCA  in  the  .Southwest,  named  Sales  Man- 
ager. Gaylord  (iiles  has  been  named 
Manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  office. 
Weston  Strauch  will  manage  the  Memiibis 
Office.  The  Tulsa  operation  will  be 
managed  by  Don  Thompson.  .A  manager 
of  the  Little  Rock  office  will  he  named 
later. 

Harry  L.  Barr,  Pioneer 
Dealer,  Passes 

Harry  L.  Barr.  well-known  Morgan- 
town.  \\'est  \'irginia  dealer  passed  away 
recently.  Much  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  audio-visual  edu- 
cation. His  business  will  be  carried  on 
by   his    widow. 

Church-Craft  Appointnnents 

\'ictor  B.  (irowvock  has  been  ai)])ainted 
Sales  Manager  of  Church-Craft  Pictures. 
.St.  Louis,  by  Paul  Kiehl.  Kxecutive  Vice- 
president.  Mr.  Growcock  received  his 
P..  -A.  degree  from  Concordia  Seminary  in 
194,3.  He  will  continue  to  maintain  his 
oflice  in   St.   Louis. 

Mr.  Kiehl  also  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  H.  .A.  Wolf  as  Manager 
of  the  .Service  Department.  Mr..  Wolf 
was  formerly  with  .Sears-Roebuck,  J.  C. 
Penny,  and  his  own  company  as  president 
for  8  years. 

Burrows  &  Imhoff 
Upped  at  Victor 

Lincoln  \'.  Burrows,  general  manager 
of  the  X'ictor  .\nimatograph  Cor|ioration. 
Da\enport.  Iowa,  was  named  a  vice- 
liresident  of  the  Corporation  according  to 
an  announcement  released  by  Samuel  <i. 
Rose,  president. 

Burrows,  former  Chief  of  the  Photo- 
Kraphic  Section  of  the  War  Production 
lioard.  joined  the  Victor  organization  in 
January,  |94fi.  as  Director  of  Distribution. 

Another  promotion  in  the  X'ictor  organ- 
ization announced  recently  was  that  of 
l\l<loii  ImhotT  to  the  positicjii  of  Domestic 
Sales  .Manager.  Imhoff  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  \'ictor  Corporation  since  July. 
1"44.  He  has  been  in  the  16mm  motion 
I  icture  industry  since  19,32  and  set  up  a 
utilization  system  for  the  8th  Service 
Command.  Camp  H>x5d,  Te.xas  prior  to 
joining    \  ictor. 


ROBERT  E.  SCHREIBER,  Editor 

Supervisor  of  Teaching  Aids 

Mishawaka  (Indiana)  Public  Schools 


Production 
Activity 


Brandon's  Frisco  Outlet 

James  .A.  V\'allace.  head  of  Wallace 
Films,  San  F'rancisco,  will  represent 
Brandon  I'ilnis,  Inc.  in  II  western  states, 
acc(jrding  to  an  announcement  by  Thomas 
J.  Brandon,  President  of  Brandon  F'ilms. 
Inc.  Mr.  Wallace  will  direct  the  Brandon 
b'ilm  library  oiicrations  in  the  territory 
and  will  carry  a  full  library  of  features 
and  shorts. 

I'ormerly  active  in  West  Coast  film 
circles  as  owner  of  .\udio  Pictures  and 
later  western  representative  for  the  Wal- 
ter O.  Gutlohn  Comiiany  out  of  Oakland. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  now  established  at  290 
.Seventh  .Avenue.  .San  Francisco,  Calif, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wallace  Films. 


Study  in  Bronze 


Two  bronze  medallions  inscribed  in 
French  were  received  recently  by  Dr. 
Theodore  M.  Switz.  vice-president  of 
F-ncyclopaedia  Britannica  F'ilms,  in 
recognition  of  the  firm's  entry  of  two 
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educational  films  in  the  World  I-"ilni 
Festival  at  Brnssels.  Belgium,  last 
summer. 

En  Temoigtmge  de  Reconnaissance 
a  Utilizations  du  Film  en  Classe  was 
the  wording  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
modernistic  little  plaques.  Dr.  Switz 
informed  monoglots  in  the  Chicago 
offices  of  EB  Films  that  this  would 
mean  in  English  something  like  "In 
witness  of  recognition  given  to  Using 
the  Classroom  Film,  one  of  the  two 
EBF  motion  pictures  shown  at  the 
festival.  The  other  entry  of  EBF  was 
its  new  one-reel  sound  film  entitled, 
Atomic  Energy,  for  which  the  second 
plaque   was   awarded. 

Technicolor  Celebrates 
30th  Year 

Thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Herbert  T.  Kal- 
mus  established  the  first  Technicolor 
laboratory  in  a  railway  car  at  Boston. 
His  first  color  process  required  special 
color  filters  attached  to  the  projector, 
being  of  the  additive  type.  First  produc- 
tion was  The  Toll  of  the  Sea  with  Anna 
May  Wong   (1922). 

Douglas  Fairbanks'  The  Black  Pirate 
(1925)  introduced  the  two-color  Techni- 
color. In  1932.  the  modern  three-com- 
ponent Technicolor  was  presented  in 
Walt  Disney's  Silly  Symphony,  Flowers 
and   Trees. 

Since  1939,  a  process  for  making  16mni 
Technicolor  prints  by  a  means  similar 
to  Kodachrome  has  bee!)  in  use.  Since 
1944,  Technicolor's  imbibition  process  has 
been  available  to  16nim  producers,  though 
laboratory  facilities  at  the  Technicolor 
plant  have  been  at  capacity.  A  consider- 
able list  of  educational  films  has  been 
made  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  proces- 
ses. Thus,  the  Walt  Disney  war-time 
productions  for  the  government  were  in 
Technicolor. 

Coronet  Color  Prices  Rise 

Announcement  has  come  from  COR- 
ONET Instructional  Films  that,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1948,  the  price  of 
their  color  prints  will  be  $90  a  reel. 
The  present  price  of  $75  a  reel  was 
based  upon  an  expected  drop  in  the 
post-war  costs  of  color  film  and  proc- 
essing. However,  this  expected  drop 
in  costs  has  failed  to  materialize;  in- 
stead, the  cost  of  color  materials  and 
processing  has  continued  to  rise  until 
CORONET  Instructional  Films  have 
been  forced  to  increase  their  color 
price. 

New  EBF  Rental  and 
Preview  Libraries 

New  headquarters  for  the  Middle 
Western  regional  warehouse  of  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Films  has  been 
moved  to  207  South  Green  Street,  Chi- 
cago 7,  Illinois,  it  has  been  announced 
by  H.  R.  Lissack,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales. 

The  Green  street  address  is  now  the 
office  of  the  Chicago  preview  and 
rental  library  of  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films.   All  EBF  prints  sent  in 


tor  repairs  and  replacement  should  be 
shipped  there  from  now  on,  Lissack 
said. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  has 
established  four  other  rental  and  pre- 
view libraries  covering  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  they  are  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  Boston,  Pasadena, 
California,  and  Dallas,  Texas.  Films 
rented  from  those  libraries,  Lissack 
emphasized,  should  continue  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  libraries  in  those  cities. 

The  Chicago  preview  and  rental 
library  with  its  new  address,  services 
rental  and  preview  prints  only  in  the 
Middle  Western  States  of  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  In- 
diana.  Michigan  and   Ohio. 

United  World  Establishes  a 
Religious  Films  Division 

In  recognition  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing use  of  religious  motion  pictures, 
United  World  Films,  Inc.,  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  special  Religious  Films 
Division. 

The  new  Division  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Edward  T.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
vice  president,  who  also  supervises  educa- 
tional films  for  United  World.  Wm. 
Sherman  Greene,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  division  and  will  special- 
ize in  working  with  Protestant  church 
groups.  Mr.  Greene  is  Sunday  School 
Superintendent  at  Christ  Church,  Short 
Hills.    New   Jersey,   and   Vice    Chairman 


of  the  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  Com- 
mittee on  Religious  Education.  As  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Government 
Teaching  Films  Division  of  Castle  Films, 
Mr.  Greene  has  had  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  distribution  and  use  of 
motion  pictures  for  teaching  purposes. 
Leo  B.  Guelpa,  Jr..  author  and  teacher 
with  a  long  experience  in  the  Catholic 
educational  field,  will  handle  distribution 
to  Catholic  groups.  .Announcement  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  manager  to  work  in  the  Jewish 
religious  film  field. 

Establishment  of  the  Religious  Films 
Division  grows  out  of  United  World's 
experience  as  exclusive  United  States 
(Ii^triblltor  for  the  religious  films  pro- 
duced by  the  J.  Arthur  Rank  Organiza- 
tion and  as  successor  to  the  Bell  &  Howell 
Filmosound  Library,  which  for  many 
yi-ars  has  been  distributing  religious 
motion  i)ictures. 

The  new  Division  will  begin  shortly 
the  issuance  of  periodic  news  letters 
containing  information  of  interest  to 
users  of  religious  films.  These  will  be 
mailed  free  to  the  clergy,  educators,  and 
active  church  workers  directly  interested 
in   religious  motion  pictures. 

The  Division  is  also  glad  to  announce 
the  inauguration  of  a  free  religious  film- 
finding  service.  Whether  or  not  the 
film  in  question  is  handled  by  United 
World,  the  Religious  Films  Division 
will  assist,  wherever  possible,  any  in- 
quirer in  locating  the  source  of  any  re- 
ligious   film. 


Equipment 


Kodaslide  Projector 
Model  I A  Announced 

Restyled  and  redesigned  to  achieve 
a  more  streamlined  appearance  and 
more  efficient  operation,  the  new  Koda- 
slide Model  l."\  projector  is  equipped 
with  a  150-watt  lamp,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  that  previously  supplied 
with  earlier  projectors,  a  new  type  of 
aluminum  slide  carrier  which  operates 


Kodaslide  Model  1-A. 

with  ease  and  precision,  l.umenized 
condenser  lenses,  and  a  4-inch  Kodak 
Projection    Ektanon    f/3..i    Lens    vvliich 


is  Lunienized  with  Kodak's  new  hard- 
surface  magnesium  fluoride  coating  on 
all  air-glass  surfaces  to  increase  light 
tranmission  and  give  sharper,  brighter 
images  on  the  screen. 

The  Kodaslide  Projector,  Model  lA, 
will  be  available  either  with  or  without 
a  carrying  case.  The  case,  ofifered  as  an 
accessory,  has  a  removable  base  which, 
placed  atop  the  case,  serves  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  projector  in   use. 

New  RCA  Wire  Recorder 

.•\  lightweight,  portable  wire  recorder 
that  incorporates  for  the  first  time  a 
simple  "!)lug-in"  loading  cartridge,  that 
completely  eliminates  the  complicated 
handling  of  wire,  has  been  announced 
by  the  RCA  Victor  Division  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  .\nierica. 

I'nique  advantages  in  the  field  of 
education  are  offered  by  the  simplified 
loading  procedure,  use  of  only  three 
simple  controls  which  permit  operation 
of  the  radically  designed  wire  recorder 
by  students  or  non-technical  personnel, 
and  provisions  for  immediate  playback 
and  automatic  erasure. 

Compact  housed  in  a  streamlined 
black  and  silver  plastic  cabinet  with  a 
disappearing  carrying  handle,  the  .re- 
corder   operates     from     any    ordinary 
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light  socket.  A  feature  unique  in  low- 
cost  recording  equipment  is  an  indica- 
tor light  to  show  correct  recording 
volume,  making  possible  recordings  of 
professional  quality  regardless  of  the 
skill  of  the  user. 

Revere  Rides  into  16mm  with 
Light-weight  Sound  Projector 

Given  its  premier  showing  at  the  (irand 
Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  last  niontli. 
the  new  low-cost  Revere  16mm  sound 
projector  is  expected  to  fill  a  long  felt 
need  in  the  church,  school,  home,  club, 
and  industrial  fields.  The  announcement 
of  this  projector  marks  the  entry  of 
Revere  into  the  16mm  field.  Previous 
Revere  equipment  has  been  in  the  8mm 
field. 


Revere  16mm  Sound  Projector. 

The  sound  projector  is  so  constructed 
that  projector,  speaker,  and  carrying  case 
are  combined  in  a  single  unit,  weighing 
about  31  pounds.  The  projector  operates 
on  ac-dc  current,  has  a  750-watt  lamp. 
a  2-inch  f/1.6  coated  lens,  and  a  connec- 
tion for  microphone  or  phonograph  pick- 
up. Film  capacity  is  1,600-foot  capacity. 
Threading  is  simple,  being  similar  to  that 
on  the  Revere  8  but  with  the  addition  of 
a  sound  drum. 

Other  innovations  include  an  exclusively 
designed  speaker  chamber,  full-tone  range 
adjustment,  positive  automatic  rewind, 
and  both  sound  and  silent  projection 
speeds.  Output  is  approximately  5  watts. 
Where  greater  volume  is  needed,  as  for 
example  in  an  auditorium,  a  booster  am- 
plifier   may    be    obtained. 

Polyphonic  Wire  Recorder 

Electronic  Sound  Engineering  Co. 
has  introduced  a  new  high-fidelity  wire 
recorder  which  is  being  sold  under  the 
trade-name  "Polyphonic  Sound". 
"Wire  recording  can  now  compete  on 
a  quality  basis  with  other  method  of 
recording  sound,"  says  Bernard  Sulli- 
van, general  manager  of  Electronic 
Sound.  The  "POLYPHONIC 
SOUND"  recorder  has  been  distribu- 
ted through  jobbers  since  November  1. 

High  fidelity  in  "POLYPHONIC 
SOUND"  is  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  a  special  amplifier  circuit  which  is 
said  to  reduce  distortion.  The  built-in 
six-inch    speaker,   with   a   range    up    to 


10,000  cycles,  has  a  special  diaphragm 
to  insure  smooth  reproduction  of  high 
frequencies.  For  those  who  want  the 
very  ultimate  in  sound  performance 
there  is  available  a  fifteen-inch,  dual 
channel  auxiliary  speaker.  This  speak- 
er connects  with  a  jack  on  the  front 
panel  and  carries  the  lower  range  down 
tc   fifty   cycles. 

Input  facilities  consist  of  a  low-level 
input  for  a  microphone  and  a  front- 
panel  input  arrangement  for  high  level 
sound  via  direct  connection  with  a 
radio  or  record  player.  The  micro- 
phone has  a  response  of  60  to  10,000 
cycles.  Standard  equipment  includes  a 
fifteen-minute  spool. 

The  unit  is  being  manufactured  in  an 
optional  cabinet  of  walnut  or  natural 
finish  birch.  While  designed  for  table 
top  operation,  it  comes  with  a  portable 
carrying  case. 

New  Low  Cost  Sound  Projector 
Is  Announced  by  Universal 

The  L'niversal  Tonemaster,  a  new  16- 
mm.  sound  projector  will  soon  be  released 
by  Universal  Camera  Corporation.  The 
Tonemaster  is  said  to  embody  24  features 
found  in  higher-priced  projectors  but  will 
cost  much  less  than  other  projectors  of 
similar   construction. 

The  Tonemaster  is  complete  in  a  single 
unit  weighing  45  pounds,  has  an  8-inch 
dynamic  speaker  with  a  range  of  SO  to 
6,000  cycles,  a  heavy-duty  five-tube  am- 
plifier, and  a  built-in  microphone  and 
record   player  connection. 


Universal  Sound  Projector 

A  special  tri-blade  shutter  assures 
flicker-free  projection  and  increased  light 
efficiency.  The  advanced  design  eliminates 
protruding  reel  arms  and  allows  for  2.000 
foot  reels.  Controls  are  simplified  and 
centrally  located  for  quick  adjustment.^;. 
A  reverse  draft  cooling  system  keeps  gate, 
motor,  and  amplifier  under  constant  fresh 
air  draft,  .-\mong  the  other  Tonemaster 
features  are  a  brushless,  spark-free  capac- 
itor motor ;  quiet  operation,  single  lever 
rewind,  and  50-foot  speaker  cord  for 
maneuverability. 


DeVry  Announces  New 
3 1 -lb.  Projector 

Appropriately  named  the  "Bantam," 
the  new  DeVry  projector  is  actually 
a  "theatre  in-a-suitcase,"  as  it  incor- 
porates projection  mechanism,  sound- 
head, amplifier,  speaker,  and  screen  in 
one  compact  case  that  weighs  less 
than   31   lbs. 


New  DeVry  Model 

In  making  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  new  projector,  W.  C. 
DeVry,  president,   stated   .   .  . 

"This  all  new  postwar  'theatre  in- 
a-suitcase'  model  is  part  of  the  DeVry 
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64    PAGE   PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQCllPMENT 

CATALOG 


The  most  complete  catalog  ever  published  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  SOLAR  Enlargers, 
BAJ  Speed  Press  Cameras,  GROVER  and  B&J 
View  Cameras.  Fully  illustrates  and  describes 
hundreds  -  of  items  every  photographer  needs. 
Nineteen  full  pages  of  lenses  of  every  make  and 
description  from  one-half  inch  to  80-inch  focal 
lengths.  Cine,  commercial,  portrait  and  process. 
The  most  complete  lens  stock  aval'ablel  Every- 
thing photographic  from  America's  leading 
photographic  manufacturer  and  supply  house. 
Write   today  for  this  v^luab'e   Free    Book. 

BMRKE  A    JAIHES.    Inc. 

Manufocfurers   for  ffity    Years 

Dent.    ES-12.   321    S.    W.ibash   Ave.   ChTigo   4,    U.S.A. 
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Corporation's  extensive  program  for 
making  our  35th  year  one  of  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  progress  of 
audio-visual  education  in  the  class- 
room. 

"We  determined  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  most  modern  electronic, 
optical,  and  mechanical  advancements, 
and  to  incorporate  into  the  new  pro- 
jector every  worthwhile  feature  which 
our  .^5  years  experience  had  shown 
to  l)e  advantageous,  plus  many  new 
patentable  refinements  recently  devel- 
oped by  DeVry  engineers.  And  so. 
we  set  out  to  produce  the  most  mod- 
ern, inexpensive,  simple  to  use.  16mm 
sound  projector,  complete  in  one  light- 
weight case,  that  had  ever  been  made 
available  to  the  schools  of  America. 
The  new  DeX'ry  "Bantam"  is  the 
result. 

"Our  engineering  and  design  de- 
partments created  this  immeasurably 
simpler  sound  projector.  Our  objec- 
tive then  was  to  sharply  cut  the  costs 
of  manufacturing,  without  sacrifice  to 
the  high  quality  standards  synony- 
mous with  the  DeVry  name.  To  this 
end.  a  $.HK).OU(l.()0  building  expansion 
and  new  equipment  program  was  in- 
augurated. We  added  an  entire  new 
floor  to  our  main  plant.  enablin,g  u>- 
to  practically  double  our  productive 
capacities.  In  addition,  we  installed 
the  most  modern  precision  mass  i)ro- 
duction  machinery  .  .  ." 

.Mthough  primarily  designed  to  end 
the  long  awaited  need  for  a  classroom 
projector,  the  "Bantam"  has  adequate 
illumination  (750-1000  watts)  for  large 
size  pictures  in  auditoriums.  The  light 
igrx  .     '    •  C     '*  "  optical  svstem  is  engineered  for  maxi- 

Ineatre    in    a    bUltCaSe  „,um     brilliance,     tests     showing     well 

16mm.   SOUND    PROJECTOR,   AMPLIFIER,         over   200   lumens   of   light 
SPEAKER    AND    SCREEN— ALL-IN-ONE- 
SMALL,  COMPACT  CASE  \\  I  DC  Condenser   and    fast    projection    lens 
WEIGHING    LESS   THAN           J  I   LDji         are  coated  with  a  microscopically  thin 
S«  it  in  action  ..  .  Convince  yourself  that         '^yer  of  magnesium   fluoride  to  reduce 
the  new  DeVRY  "BANTAM"  1 6mni.  sound-         niternal    reflection    and    increase    light 
silent    projector    is    today's    greatest    equip-         transmission.    As  a  result,  pictures  pro- 
ment  buy!     Witness  its  perfect  screening  of         jected    with    the    new    "Bantam"    have 
brilliant,  flickerless  pictures.    Note  the  Sne         added    brilliance,    clarity    and    contrast. 
blending  of  true-to-Iife  sound.     Then  check 

the  new   DeVRY   "BANTAM"   for  its  pre-  Another    outstanding    feature    of    the 

cision  construction  ...  its  ultimate  of  new  DeVry  "Bantam"  is  the  efficient 
mechanical,  audio  and  optical  developments  sound  filtering  system,  a  system  that 
...  its  compact,  single  carrying  case  .  .  .  eliminates  perceptible  flutter  and  wows 
its  2,000  ft.  reel  capacity  .  .  motor-driven  .^^^^  ,,,3,^^,,  f^^  remarkablv  lifelike 
rewind  .  .  .  forced  air  cooling.  Ideal  .or  ^^^^^^  reproduction.  Spring  dampened 
the    classroom    .    .    .    adequate    illumination  '      .  "^    .  "    .        '^    . 

(/50-1000  Watts)  for  auditorium  showings  ^"""^  filtering  rollers  acting  in  perfect 
...  and  priced  to  practically  double  the  conjunction  with  a  statically  and  dy- 
range  of  your  audio-visual  equipment  bud-  namically  balanced  flywheel,  assures 
get.  There's  a  dual  case  DeVRY  "BAN-  cou'^tant  speed  of  the  film  at  the 
TAM"  also,  with  separate  8"  ALNICO  5  >cund  scanning  point  bv  filtering  lUf 
permanent  magnet  speaker.  Write  for  color-  j|,g      intermittent     .iction'    imparted     tO 

fuMiter«ure^JO/^t^oj^a^d«,^njtrat^n^  th^    film    at    the    film    gate,    the    flutter 

I  DEVRY  CORPORATION  ES-D12  j  ^'^"f  ^  ''>'   ^^e  action   of   the   Sprocket 

I  1111  Armitafre  Avenue  teeth,  and  Other  annoying  disturbances 

j  Chicasro  14.  Illinois  I  caused   by   liad   splices,   curled   or   mu- 

I        Please     send     liteiatuie  on     the     DeVRY    |  tilated    film 

I  "P.antam."  I 

I  Name j  One  of  the  many  DeVry  advantages 

Address .        retained   in   the   new   "Bantam"   is   the 

j  <^'*'' ^^"^^ j        Automatic    Loop    Setter.     This    device 

'  makes    possible    the    resetting    of    the 

lower     loop    without     damage     to     the 
film    when    the    loop    is    lost    due    to 
t'\'^\\\^^MflH^^HHii^HHBi^Hi        faulty    film   or   incorrect    threading.     A 
Specialists  in  H^ofion  Plcfure  Cqulpmeni  Since  1913         flip     of     a     lever     automatically     resets 


(I 


the  correct  loop  and  the  show  goes 
right    on — uninterrupted. 

Other  operational  features  include: 
sound  and  silent  projection.  2000  ft. 
film  capacity,  all  controls  on  one  il- 
luminated panel,  fast,  safe  motor  re- 
winding of  film  without  changing  reels, 
cool  operation  through  a  ventilating 
system  coupled  with  a  motor  driven 
fan.  one  point  lubrication,  sure  acting 
tilting  device,  dependable  drive  motor, 
positive  take-up  of  all  size  reels,  side 
tension  control  at  aperture,  and  quiet 
operation. 

The  speaker  provided  as  part  of  the 
new  single  case  De\''r\-  "Bantam"  is 
a  6-inch  Alnico  5  permanent  magnet 
type.  It  is  usable  in  any  one  of  three 
ways  with  ideal  results:  attached  to 
projector  in  carrying  position,  open 
with  speaker  grill  facing  audience,  or 
at  the  screen,  for  which  a  25  ft.  cable 
is   furnished. 

Light  Valve  Tester 

.\  new  liglit  valve  projector  and  test- 
ing console  designed  by  the  Electrical 
Research  Products  Division  of  the  West- 
ern Klectric  Company  at  the  request  of 
the  Paramount  Sound  Department,  lias 
now  been  installed  at  the  Paramount 
West  Coast  Studios. 

This  equipment,  which  provides  fa- 
cilities for  either  visual  or  electric  test- 
in,£:  of  light  valves,  projects  a  greatly 
enlarged  image  of  a  two  or  four  ribbon 
valve  on  a  screen,  reducing  the  testing 
time  to  permit  thorough  inspection  of 
8  to  10  valves  in  an  hour.  The  degree 
of  skill  required  of  the  operator  is  con- 
siderably  reduced. 

The  accuracy,  convenience,  and  in- 
creased speed  of  testing  have  already 
proved  of  considerable  value  to  the 
studios. 


Pat  Powers  Consultants 

Pat  Powers.  Inc..  consultants  in 
film  production  and  distribution,  an- 
nounces opening  of  its  main  office 
at  6  East  46th  Street  in  New  York 
City,  and  branch  offices  at  1317  N'ew 
York  .\venue.  N.W.,  Washington  and 
804  Plaza  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pow- 
ers will  distribute  films  domestically 
and  overseas,  serving  to  home  movie 
market  here  and  releasing  industrials 
and  other  non-theatrical  subjects 
abroad.  The  company  is  headed  by 
Pat  Powers,  formerly  of  20th  Cen- 
tury h'ox  and  Jerry  Fairbanks.  Pro- 
duction will  be  supervised  by  Sidney 
Kaufman,  who  created  many  of  the 
films  shown  on  the  "smokestack  cir- 
cuit" of  the  Navy  warplant  program. 
A.  Bertrand  Chanon.  \'ice  President 
of  Pat  Powers.  Inc..  was  formerly 
.Supervisor  of  the  .Audio  A'isual  .\ids 
Department  for  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness -Administration  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  where  he 
also  organized  and  directed  the  Busi- 
ness   I'ilm    Librarv. 
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Television  Recording  Camera 
Developed  by  Kodak 

Kastniaii  Kodak  Coinpaiiy  announced 
recently  a  16nim.  motion  picture  camera 
for  recording  television  programs  on  film. 
The  new  camera,  first  of  its  kind,  produces 
movies  directly  from  the  face  of  the  moni- 
toriuR  "picture  tube"  in  a  television 
hroadcasting  station.  The  camera  takes 
pictures  at  the  rate  of  24  frames  a  second. 
Sound  is  recorded  separately  by  standard 
methods. 

The  company  said  the  camera  was 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Nation- 
al Broadcasting  Company  studio  at  station 
WXBT  and  the  Allen  B.  DuMont  studio 
at  station  WABD.  Its  main  uses  in 
television  broadcasting  will  be:  (1.)  To 
enable  the  recorded  programs  to  be  reused 
by  the  sponsor  for  institutional  public 
relations  and  advertising ;  (2.)  To  record 
transmitted  shows  for  billing  require- 
ments; (3.)  To  record  all  "live"  pro- 
grams that  go  out  on  the  air.  This  use, 
for  example,  will  be  important  for  legal 
Iiurposes. 

Another  possible  major  use,  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  is  in  a  television 
"film  network."  If  a  film  network  proves 
feasible,  the  camera  would  photograph 
television  programs  by  recording  them  as 
shown  on  the  monitor  tube.  These  film 
records  of  "live"  programs  then  could  be 
rebroadcast  by  stations  in  other  cities. 
This  would  supplement  the  present  limited 
and  e.xpensive  television  networks  using 
coaxial  cables  and  radio  relays. 

Theater  Television  Discussed 
At  SMPE  Meet 

Plans  f(jr  the  daily  operation  of  a 
"sample"  theater  television  system  in 
London  and  its  suburbs  during  1948  were 
revealed  by  Captain  A.  G.  D.  West, 
director  of  Cinema-Television,  Ltd.,  at 
the  recent  62nd  Semi-.^nimal  banquet  of 
the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Captain  West  said  his  organization  will 
recommend  the  establishment  of  such  a 
system  for  invited  and  paying  audiences, 
with  programs  originating  in  three  pro- 
duction centers— the  BBC  Studios  at 
.Alexandra  Palace,  north  of  London ;  the 
Pinewood  Film  Production  Studios  of  the 
Rank  Organization,  west  of  London ;  and 
studios  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  on  the 
.south  side  overlooking  London.  Leading 
theaters  of  which  studies  have  been  made, 
looking    toward    installations    next    year. 


include  the  Leicester  Square  and  Marble 
Arch  theaters  of  the  Odeon  Circuit,  and 
the  Haymarket  and  New  Victoria  theaters 
of  Gaumont,  all  in  London's  West  End, 
and  Odeon's  Swiss  Cottage  and  Gaumont's 
Lewisham  in  the  suburbs. 

-■\fter  experimenting  with  various  meth- 
ods of  theater  television  projection,  Cin- 
ema-Television, Ltd.,  has  settled  on  direct, 
instantaneous  projection  employing  an 
adaptation  of  Schmidt  optics.  Equipment 
has  been  developed  providing  a  16  ft.  x  12 
ft.  screen  image  with  a  projection  throw 
of  40   feet. 

The  front  of  the  balcony  would  be 
considered  the  ideal  location  for  the  tele- 
vision projector,  Captain  West  said,  if 
enough  theaters  had  balcony  fronts  within 
50  feet  of  the  screen.  The  projector  could 
be  located  in  the  regular  projection  booth 
if  a  40-inch  spherical  mirror  viere  used  in 
the  reflective  optical  system  of  the  pro- 
jector, he  said,  but  the  cost  of  such  large 
mirrors  is  considered  excessive,  running 
to  about  4000  pounds,  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  produce  such  mirrors  would 
offer  another  disadvantage. 


Transcriptions 
and  Recordings 


Decca  and  American  Book 
Distribute  Texts-Records 

Jack  Kai)|i,  President  of  Decca  Rec- 
ords, Inc.,  and  R.  D.  Marriner,  President 
of  American  Book  Company,  announce 
that  the  American  Book  Company,  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  publishers  of  text- 
books, will  distribute  Decca  albums  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

These  albums  include  dramatized 
stories,  legends,  great  speeches,  poems, 
ballads,  folk  songs,  and  other  recordings 
of  educational  merit,  featuring  the  great 
artists,  actors,  and  interpreters  of  our 
times.  These  include  such  outstanding 
personalities  as  Bing  Crosby,  Charles 
I  .aughton.  Orson  Welles,  Ingrid  Berg- 
man. Walter  Huston,  Ronald  Coleman, 
Frederic  March,  Charles  Boyer,  .Agnes 
Moorehead,  and  such  folk-lorists  as  Carl 
Sandburg  and   Burl   Ives. 

The  recordings  are  not  intended  to 
supplant  the  textbook  but  to  supplement 
it.  This  scientific,  auditory  approach 
offers  a  modern,  successful  way  of  in- 
structing and  puts  new  lucaning  into 
teaching. 


There  will  be  88  albums  on  the  first 
list  which  is  available  for  immediate  dis- 
tribution. They  will  \ye  enhanced  by 
booklets  and  teachers'  aids  for  integration 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  first  list  includes  the  music  from 
Pinnochio;  a  dramatization  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland  with  a  large  cast  headed  by 
Ginger  Rogers;  a  re-enactment  of  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  legend  by  Walter  Hus- 
ton, a  narration  of  Carl  Sandburg's  great 
poems  by  Sandburg  himself;  Our  Com- 
mon Heritage,  an  album  of  records  of 
great  American  poems  by  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Whittier,  Whitman  and  others 
—featuring  Bing  Crosby,  Brian  Donlevy, 
Walter  Huston,  Frederic  March,  Agnes 
Afoorehead,  and  others;  and  a  Bing 
Crosby  narration  with  a  dramatic  cast 
of  "The  Man   Without  K  Country." 

■  RCA  VICTOR,  Camden,  N.  J. 
contiriues  to  release  new  albums  in 
Its  children's  series,  including  an  album 
by  Alex  Templeton  and  one  narrated 
by  Dame  May  Whitty,  entitled.  The 
Prettiest  Song  in  the  World.  The  chil- 
dren's sets  are  pressed  on  non-breakable 
record  stock  in  automatic  sequence. 
Other  sets  include:  Pan  the  Piper,  The 
Little  Engine  That  Could.  Peter  and 
the  Wolf,  Pinocchio,  Dumbo,  The  500 
Hats  of  Barthotometv  Cubhins.  The  Un- 
successful Elf,  Pee-Wec  the  Piccolo, 
Let's  Play,  The  House  at  Pooh  Corner, 
Robin  Hood,  Hansel  and  Gretel,  and 
others. 

Alec  Templeton's  new  children's  album 
brings  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  to 
records.  Alec's  keyboard  artistry  and 
his  character  impersonations  have  made 
him    an    international    favorite. 

Music  appreciation  in  the  schools 
has  been  stimulated  recently  by  the 
release  of  the  Victor  Record  Library 
for  Eleinentary  Schools,  a  21  volume 
set  including  83  records  and  370  comp- 
ositions. Complete  teaching  sugges- 
tions are  included  with  each  volume 
of  the  library. 

Since  1911,  the  Victor  organization 
has  encouraged  music  appreciation  as 
a  classroom  activity.  In  this  connec- 
tion, a  number  of  books  have  been 
|)ul)lished  by  the  company,  including 
The  Victor  Book  of  the  Symphony 
and  What  We  Hear  in  Music.  A 
new   list   of   these   is   available. 

Kidisks  Enters  Record  Field 

WHEW's  (Uncle)  Henry  Walden, 
Director  of  the  Children's  Playhouse,  and 
Abram  S.  JafTe  (formerly  with  Majestic 
Brands,  New  York  distributor  for  Majes- 
tic Records)  have  formed  KIDISKS, 
1600  Broadway,  N.  Y.  19,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  making  educationally  correct 
children's  unbreakable  records. 

Initial  release  on  the  new  company's 
list  is  P.  K.  Thomajan's  popular  classic 
The  White  Lie  which  has  been  twice- 
produced  on  Bob  Etnery's  Rainhoiv  House. 
Another  Thomajan  opus  to  be  recorded 
will  be  The  Mischievous  Angel,  the 
charming  story  of  an  impish  youngster's 
probation  in  Heaven,  and  how  he  made 
good. 
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Educational  Screen 


FILMS  THAT  TEACH 
CHAPTERS 

RENTAL  LIBRARY  ACCES- 
SIONS SINCE  THE  PUBLI- 
CATION OF  OUR  NEW 
EDUCATIONAL  CATALOG. 

ARE  YOU  POPULAR? 

(Coronet)    10  min.  Jr.-Sr.  H. 

S.   Rental         $2.00 

BUTTERFLY  BOTANISTS 

(Coronet)    10  min.  Jr.-Sr.  H. 

S.  Rental  $2.00 

FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

(Teaching   Films)    10  min.  Sr. 

H.  S.  Rental      $2.00 

HALOGENS  (Color) 

(Coronet)    10  min.  Sr.   H.  S. 

Rental        $3.85 

HQPI  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

(Color) 

(Coronet)  10  min.  Elem.-H.  S. 

Rental  $3.85 

INTERMEDIATE  TUMBLING 

(Color) 

(Coronet)    10  min.  Jr.-Sr.  H. 

S.   Rental  $3.85 

JOHNNY  LEARNS  HIS  MANNERS 

(Pictorial)  22  min.  Eiem.  Rent- 
al    $3.50 

MAKING  A  MURAL  (Color) 

(Britannica)  10  min.  Sr.  H.  S. 

Rental $3.85 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS— 

THE  STRINGS 

(Teaching  Films)  10  min.  Elem. 

Rental  $1.65 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

(Coronet)    10    min.    Elem.-Sr. 

H.  S.  Rental  $2.00 

OXYGEN 

(Coronet)    10  min.  Sr.  H.  S. 

Rental $2.00 

SEAPORTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

COAST 

(Coronet)  10  min.  Elem.-Sr.  H. 

S.  Rental $2.00 

SEWING  SIMPLE  SEAMS 

(Young  America)  10  min.  Jr.- 
Sr.  H.  S.  Rental $1.65 

SHY  GUY 

(Coronet)  1 3  min.  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S. 

Rental  $2.50 

WHEAT:  STAFF  OF  LIFE 

(Color) 

(Simmel)  30  min  Elem.-H.  S. 
Rental    $9.40 

first   with   the   New   Filim 

IDEAL  PICTURES 
CORPORATION 

World's  Largesf  16mm.  Film  Library 

28  East  8th  St..  Chicago  5 

OfFices   in    Principal   Cifies 


Current  Film  News 


U  FILMS  OF  THE  NATIONS,  55 
West  45tli  Street,  New  York  19  an- 
nounces that  three  more  nations  have 
applied  for  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation and  have  been  accepted.  These 
include:  British  Information  Services, 
Polish  Research  and  Information  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Belgian  Information  Cen- 
ter, Latest  productions  of  these  or- 
ganizations will  be  available  through 
this  source.  However,  as  far  as  British 
Information  Services  are  concerned, 
this  arrangement  will  not  alter  pres- 
ent distribution  policies,  A  total  of  26 
countries  issue  films  through  this  or- 
ganization, 

■  BRITISH  INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20  and  branches  have  an- 
nounced  the   following  new   films: 

Heir  to  the  Throne  (2  reels) — the 
story  of  Princess  Elizabeth's  life  up 
to  her  wedding  to  Lt,  Philip  Mount- 
batten,  Shots  of  the  Jubilee,  the  Coro- 
nation, and  the  Royal  Tour  to  Africa 
as  well  as  scenes  of  her  childliood 
and  girlhood  are  included. 


"Heir  to  the  Throne" 

English  Criminal  Justice  (2  reels)  — 
criminal  court  procedure  as  it  is  found 
in  England,  Stress  is  placed  on  the 
fact  that  the  defendent  is  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty  and  that  he 
is  not  responsible  for  proving  his  in- 
nocence. The  procedure  following 
"Guilty"  and  "Not  Guilty"  verdicts 
is   also   shown. 

The  Way  We  Live  (8  reels)— ad- 
ventures of  a  bombed-out  family, 
awaiting  reconstruction  of  their  home 
city — Plymouth,  This  feature  docu- 
mentary was  produced  by  the  J, 
Arthur  Rank  Organization  and  shows 
the  tribulations  of  billeting  and  tem- 
porary housing.  The  parts  played  by 
educative  lectures,  political  meetings. 
Council  debates,  and  puljlic  opinion 
are  shown. 


■  WILLOW     CORPORATION,     64 

East  Lake  Street.  Chicago  1.  Illinois 
announces  the  availability  for  rental 
to    schools    of    the    following    film: 

Macbeth  (73  minutes)— a  careful 
rendition  of  William  Shakespeare's 
great  tragedy.  Production  of  this  am- 
bitions film  was  undertaken  by  a  group 


"Macbeth" 

of  veterans,  directed  by  David  Bradley, 
This  motion  picture  was  selected  for 
showing  at  the  "Films  of  the  World 
Festival"  and  was  voted  the  best  ama- 
teur   production    submitted, 

■  OFFICIAL   FILMS,   INC.,   25   W, 

45th  St.,  New  York  19,  have  prepared 
a  holiday  film  entitled: 

A  Present  for  Santa  Claus — a  story 
which  deals  with  two  little  kiddies 
who  are  tucked  into  bed  by  Mommy 
,  ,  .  and  while  the  tree  is  being  trimmed, 
the  kids  cook  up  a  special  secret  to 
give  Santa  Claus  a  present.  There's 
a  surprise  for  all  ages  ...  as  Santa  ar- 
rives from  the  North  Pole  to  find  his 
present  .  ,  ,  and  an  excellent  moral  as 
he  makes  a  last  minute  revision  in  his 
gift  list  for  the  kids.  The  film  is 
available  at  camera  shops  and  film  li- 
braries in  16mm  sound  or  silent,  and 
8mm    silent, 

■  CORONET  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS,  Coronet  Building.  Chicago  1 
has  increased  the  scope  of  its  educa- 
tional films  by  the  following  additions: 

Butterfly  Botanists  (1  reel,  color  or 
black  and  white) — the  life  processes 
of  a  typical  butterfly — the  Monarch, 
stressing  the  dependence  of  larvae  on 
plant  food. 

Rivers  of  the  Pacific  Slope  ( 1  reel, 
color  or  black  and  white) — the  story 
of  three  great  river  systems;  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  Sacramento,  and  the  San 
Joaquin,  Both  geographical  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  rivers  are  pointed 
out. 

Jack's  Visit  to  Costa  Rica  (1  reel, 
color  or  black  and  white) — the  visit 
of  a  typical  .American  boy  with  friends 
in  Costa  Rica..  The  similarities  and 
differences  between  life  in  this  little 
republic  and  in  our  own  country  are 
brought  out. 
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■  RELIGIOUS  FILM  ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC.,  45  Astor  Place,  New 
York  3   is   distributing  the   color   film: 

Heart  of  India  (3  reels,  color) — the 
story  of  a  boy  driven  out  of  his  village 
because  his  outcaste  family  had  the 
audacity  to  become  Christian.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  boy's  family  and  of 
their  fellow  Christians  to  send  him 
through  college  prepare  the  way  to 
his  decision  as  to  what  he  should  do 
with  his  life. 

■  POST  PICTURES  CORPORA- 
TION, lis  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  19,  have  actjuired  the  exclusive 
16mni  distribution  rights  to  36  new 
Monogram   Pictures. 

The  program  covers  a  variety  of  pro- 
ductions, including:  Musicals  and 
Comedies,  Dramas  and  Mysteries.  East 
Side  Kids,  U.  S.  Marshall  Westerns, 
Range  Buster  Westerns,  Trail  Blazers, 
James  Oliver  Curwood  Story  ("Dawn 
on  the  Great  Divide"). 

Feature  stars  in  the  Western  Group 
are:  Buck  Jones,  Rex  Bell,  Johnny 
Mack  Brown,  John  (Dusty)  King.  Ken 
Maynard,    Hoot   Gibson   and   others. 

This  new  series  of  films  will  be 
available  for  rental  through  the  usual 
dealers  and  film  libraries. 

■  SIMMEL-MESERVEY,  INC.,  321 
South  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
Cal.,  have  completed  the  following  sub- 
ject in  their  Science  series: 

Sailplane  (1  reel,  in  color  or  B  &  W) 
— the  instructive  story  of  place- 
time  gliding,  demonstrating  the  thrills, 
safety  and  beauty  of  motorless  flying. 
Scenes  and  narration  take  the  specta- 
tor through  complete  take-off,  soaring 
and  landings.  Other  step-by-step  se- 
quences touch  upon  construction,  as- 
sembly, safety  features  and  wind  cur- 
rents. 

■  TEACHING  FILM  CUSTO- 
DIANS, INC.,  25  West  43rd  St.,  New 
York  18,  have  released  four  more 
16mni  excerpted  versions  of  feature 
photoplays  selected  and  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  Audio-Visual 
Committee  of  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies  for  use  in  secondary 
school    world    history   courses: 

The  Roman  Consuls — adapted  from 
the  film  "Cleopatra" — traces  the  his- 
tory of  Caesar's  assassination  and  the 
subsequent  enmity  between  Antony 
and  Octavian,  which  culminated  in  the 
Battle  of  Actium. 

The  Crusades  depicts  the  back- 
ground of  the  first  two  attempts  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  outstanding  historic  fig- 
ures and  events  of  the  Third  Crusade. 

Conquest  follows  the  course  of  Na- 
poleon's invasion  of  Russia,  his  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow  and  his 
ensuing  downfall  and  exile. 

The  House  of  Rothschild— tells  the 
story  of  the  part  played  by  the  famous 


A  beautiful,  new 

Christmas  filmstrip  in 

FULL  COLOR! 


"The  Shepherds  Watch" 

(35  frames  in  color,  manual,  $6.50) 

A  new  heart-warming  Christmas  story  based  on 
the  shepherds'  story  from  Lulte,  brought  to  life  with 
beautiful  full-color  drawings.  Appropriate  for  chil- 
dren or  adults,  classroom  or  church  sanctuary.  Re- 
lated worship  and  enrichment  material  included  in 
film   and   manual. 

Order  from  your  visual   aids  dealer. 


J,  J   D 


STORY  BY: 

Glenn  McRae 

(From     CHRISTMAS     IN 
HOME,     published    by 
Bethany   Press,   St.    Louis.) 

ILLUSTRATED   BY: 
Earl  W.  Kidd,  Jr. 

PRODUCED  BY: 

Paul  R.  KIdd 


THE 
The 


5622  ENRIGHT  AVE..  ST.  LOUIS  12.  MO. 


hanking  house  in  financing  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Allied  Powers  against 
Napoleon  and  emphasizes  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  background  of  the 
period. 

Present  plans  of  the  committee  in- 
clude the  preparation  of  two  or  three 
more  units  in  world  history  and  a 
series  of  films  to  meet  specific  objec- 
tives in  the  .'Kmerican  History  curricu- 
lum. 

Entertainment 
■  COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES 
CORP.,     729    Seventh     .Avenue,     New 
York    19   has   announced   the   distribu- 
tion of  the   following: 

Sundown  (10  reels) — a  story  based 
on  white  man's  rule  of  African  col- 
onies. A  thrilling  adventure  picture 
with  Gene  Tierney,  Bruce  Cabot, 
George  Sanders,  Harry  Carey,  Joseph 
Calleia,  and  Sir  Ccdric  Hardwicke. 
Direction  was  by  Henry   Hathaway. 

Long  Voyage  Home — a  12-reeI  pro- 
duction based  on  Eugene  O'Neill's 
famous  four  one  act  plays,  featuring 
John  Wayne,  Thomas  Mitchell,  Barry 
Fitzgerald,  Ian  Hunter.  .-X  lusty  drama- 
filled  sea  tale  of  stout  hearted  men 
whose  heroism  and  bravery  often  re- 
mains unsung  but  is  nevertheless 
startling  and  sensational.  Most  of  the 
thrilling  action  unwinds  upon  the  SS 
Glencairn.  a  British  tramp  steamer  en 
route  to  England  after  a  long  voyage 
with  calls  in  the  Caribbean  and  at 
various   .American   ports. 


VISUALIZED 


Poweriully  impressive  ana  inspiring,  Ten 
Commandments  —  Visualized  are  dramati- 
cally illustrated  in  dignified  cartoon  style  for 
popular  appeal.  Simple,  rorcerul,  etteclive,  these 
filmstrips  are  an  invaluaole  aid  to  every 
CliurcK,  Sunday  Scliool  and  BiLle  Class  in 
teaching  tlie  meaning  and  function  or  Goas 
Divine  Law  in  life  today. 

Ten  Commanamentf  —  Vi«ual- 
izeJ  are  turni<nea  in  «eta  oi  10 
bucK-ana-wDtte  lilmalrips  nATin^ 
approximatelj  250  indiviaual 
(r«mci.  Total  cost  $20  per  act. 


CHURCH-CRAFT  t 


•iSK  YOUR  DEALER 


Plclwu^ 


3312  Unilcll  lil.J.        S>.  Loui.  3.  Mo 


Chicago     Piano     Symphony    Orchestras 

CONCERTI 

I6mm.    Treat    for 
K'usic     Lovers — in 

'WOMAN 
SPEAKS' 

Write    H.    A.    Spanuth 
FilmStudios  of  Chicago 

135   S.    La    Salle 
(Dept.  S)  Ctticago  3 
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NOW  INI  6mm     SOUNDFILM 

STONE, 

ER 


Winner 

At  The 

nternalional 

Film  Festival 

in  Cannes 


Widely  acclaimed  Fairy  Tale  based  on  Russian 
folk  legends,  in  beautiful  color.  One  of  the  best 
films  ...  in  excellent  color'— LIFE.  "A  beauty 
inspired  .  .  .  recommended  for  young  and 
ild"— TIME    Magazine.     85    min. 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 

A  fine  film  condensation  of  the  two  popular 
comic  operas,  made  in  France.  Based  on  im- 
mortal plays  of  Beaumarchais;  music  from  the 
operas  'The  Barber  of  Seville"  by  Rossini  and 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  by  Moiart.  Played  by 
the  Orchestre  Symphonic  de  Hans  under  direction 
of  Louis  Masson.  With  Andre  Bauge  as  the  bar- 
ber. "Gay  .  .  .  witty  .  .  .  exquisite!'  — N.  Y. 
Times.     85   min. 

THE  LAST  MILLIONAIRE 

Rene  Clair's  hilarious  comedy  of  bankrupt  roy- 
alty director's  romantic  lo»e,  orchestra  conduc- 
tors' and  cheer  leaders.  Written  and  directed  by 
Rene  Clair,  camera  by  Rudy  Mate,  music  by 
Maurice  Jaubert.  With  Paul  Olivier,  Max  Dearly, 
Raymond   Cordy.     85   min. 

MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS 

Eugene  Sue's  celebrated  novel,  filmed  in  France 
with  music  by  Georges  Auric;  an  array  of  bril- 
liant actors  including  Madeleine  Oieray,  Con- 
stant Remy,  Lucien  Baroux,  Henri  Rollan,  Ray- 
mond Cordy  and  others. 

IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

famous  film  biography  of  Ivan  IV  written  and 
directed  by  Sergei  Eisenstein;  original  score  by 
Sergei  Prokofieff,  camera  by  Edward  Tisse.  85 
min. 

RUSSIAN   BALLERINA 

Delightful  story  of  the  rise  of  a  new  ballet  star 
with  Galina  Ulanova,  foremost  ballerina,  the 
Corps  de   Ballet,   and   Maria   Redina.    75   min. 

FRENCH  OR  RUSSIAN  DIALOG— ENGLISH  TITLES 

For  Rental   Kates  anil    llookings  Apiity : 
WESTERN    REPRESENTATIVE: 


V\^ALLACE  FILMS 


290  -  7th   Ave. 


San   Francisco,    Calif. 


1«00     tROAOWAY 
:iEW    YORK     1».     H.    Y. 


Audio-Visual   Trade  Review 

m  UNITED  WORLD  FILMS,  INC., 
445  Park  .\veiuie.  New  York  22  an- 
nounce.<;   the   release   of   the   following: 

Inside  Job  (6  reels) — drama  in  which 
the  influence  of  a  small  boy  and  his 
dog  causes  a  crime-bent  young  couple 
to  give  up  their  chance  of  escape,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  boy's  father,  a  po- 
liceman. (Preston  Foster,  Ann  Ruther- 
ford). 

The  Runaround  (10  reels) — a  com- 
edy involving  a  runaway  heiress  and 
two  rival  detectives,  complete  with 
an  exciting  chase.  (Ella  Raines,  Rod 
Cameron). 


"The  Runaround" 

■  BRANDON  FILMS,  INC.,  1600 
Broadway.  New  York  19  releases  the 
following    feature    films: 

The  Stone  Flower  (85  minutes)  — 
World  First  Prize  Winning  color  film 
at  the  Cannes  International  Festival 
in  1946.  An  old  Russian  legend  forms 
the  story  basis  of  this  film  about  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  Prints  released  in  the 
United  States  are  made  in  Koda- 
chrome. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  (85  minutes) — 
film  biography  of  Czar  Ivan  IV,  di- 
rected by  Sergei  Eisenstein  with  an 
original    score    by    Prokofieflf. 

The  Last  Millionaire  (85  minutes) 
— a  l)rilliant  Rene  Clair  film  at  last 
available  in  16mm.  This  comedy  of 
French  and  universal  manners  has  a 
special  score  by  Maurice  Jaubert. 
(French) 

The  Barber  of  Seville  (85  minutes) 
— comic  opera  based  on  the  immortal 
plays  of  Beaumarchais  and  the  operas 
by    Rossini    and    Mozart.    (French) 

Russian  Ballerina  (75  minutes) — 
rise  of  a  new  ballet  star,  featuring  Ma- 
ria Redina  and  Galina  Ulanova,  Rus- 
sia's foremost  Ballerina,  the  Corps  de 
Ballet    of    the    State   Theatre. 

Miracle  of  Dr.  Petrov  (99  minutes) 
— drama  of  three  men  of  science  in 
their  attempts  to  rid  mankind  of  in- 
fantile  paralysis. 

The  Mysteries  of  Paris  (90  minutes) 
— Kugcne  Sue's  novel,  filmed  in  France 
with  music  by  Georges  Auric,  with 
Madeleine  Ozeray,  Raymond  Cordy, 
Constance   Remy. 

Kolosowski  (85  minutes) — first  post- 
war Polish  film.  Story  of  a  legen- 
dary Polish  patriot,  a  leader  of  the 
underground  during  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion. 


Educational  Screen 

Glinka  (90  minutes) — his  music,  life, 
and  times  with   Boris   Chirkov. 

Film    Lists 

■  INSTITUTE  OF  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE, 60  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17  has  available  a  list  of  teaching  ma- 
terials on  the  topic  of  life  insurance. 
These  materials  include  booklets, 
charts,    and    motion    pictures. 

■  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
RAILROADS,  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  has  a  list  of 
films  available  from  railroads.  Many 
of  these  films  are  free  travel  subjects. 


AtttVOUPOSTU) 


on  the  Best  16mm 
SHORT  SUBJECTS? 

Educational . . .  Entertaining! 
"LISZT  CONCERT" 

The  great  Georgy  Sondof  ot  the  piano, 
in  rendittoni  of  two  of  Fronr  Liizt'i 
most    beloved    compojitionj: 

LIKBKSIKM  MK 

TIIK  f)lli    III  .N(;\HIAN    KIIAI'SODY 
An    impressive    blending    of   perfect   tount 
recording     ond     vivid    camera     technique. 
Glorious     music     interpreted     by    a     great 
artist. 
One    reel,    9    minutes.    List    Price:    $25.00 

6     SuhJ4'CtS 

SONGBOOK   OF  THK 
SCREEN  IN  COLOR 

Americo't  favorite  songi,  itirringly  fen 
dered  in  Iheir  full  melodic  richness.  Run- 
ning time  3  minutes  eocfi.  List  Price; 
$20.00     each. 

AMERICA 

END   OK  A  PERFECT  HAY 

HOME  ON  THE  RANCK 

HOME  SHEET  HOME 

J1N(;|.K  BEI.LS 

OI.U  BLACK  JOE 
Available    of    leading    Him    Libraries. 
Write   for   fREf    cotoilos   «o   Depf.  10. 


POST    PICTURES    CORP. 

1  15  W.  45th  St.,  New  York    19.  N    Y. 


"PUPPY  TROUBLE" 

The  First  of  the  series,  TRAINING 
YOU  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  DOG.  Three 
l^mm  Sound  Films  in  Color  or  Blaek- 
«nd-White. 


Demonstrating 
the  Puppy's 
First  Lesson  in 
House  Manners. 


Helen  Hayes  &  Lowell  Thomas,  Nar- 
rators. Blanche  Saunders:  Director. 
Louise  Branch:   Producer  &   Photogra- 

'  UNITED  SPECIALISTS,  INC. 

America's  foremost  producers  of 

Dog  Films 

PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 


December,   1947 
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A  Trade  Directory  tor  tlie  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

W.  J.   Ahern.   Film   Bookings 

126  Lexingrton  Ave.,  New  Tork  16. 
716   Federal   St.,   Troy,   N.   Y. 

AsaoclntloB  FtlnM 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 
19   S.  LaSalle  St.,   Chicago  3,   111. 
351    Turk    St..    San    Francisco    2,    Cal. 
1700    Patterson   Ave.,   Dallas    1,   Tex. 

Annrd    Fllnm 

IIB   W.    44th   St.,   New   York 

Rriindun    Ftlma,    Inc. 

Ifion    Broadway.   New   York    19 
(See  advertisement  on    pa^e  674) 
Bray  Stndios,  Inc. 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York   19 

Castle    FVma,    Div.    of    United    World 
Films.  Inc. 

30   Rockefeller  Plaza,   New  York   20 
Catholic  Movies 

220  W.   42nd  St..  New  York   18.  N.  Y. 


China     Film     ICiiteriiriNeK.     Int*. 

35  Park  Avenue,   New    York   16,  N.   Y. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   561) 

Church   Film   Service 

2595   Manderson   St.,   Omaha   11.   Neb. 
Collins   Motion   Picture  Service 

502%  &606  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
4   Race  St.,  Cambridge,   Md. 
EJastIn   Pictures   Co, 

Davenport,  Iowa 

(See    advertisement    on    page   560) 

lOastman   Kodak   Stores,  inc, 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Films,  Inc. 

380   W.   42nd   St.,   New   York   18,   N.   Y. 

64    East   Lake   St.,   Chicago    1,    111. 

611  N.  Tillamook  St.,  Portland  12.  Ore. 

109   N.   Akard   St..   Dallas   1.   Tex. 

101   Marietta  St.,   Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

84.79  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46,  Cal. 

68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Cal. 
(See   advertisement  on    page   540) 
FllniH    of    the    Nations,    Inc. 

55   W.   45th   St.,  New   York   19.  N.   Y. 


Index 

The 

Index    to 

Volume 

XXVI 

(1947) 

wiH    ap- 

pear 

in     the 

January, 

1948 

issue. 

Film    Studios    of    ChlcBKO 

135  S.   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,   111. 
(See   advertisement  on    page   573) 

Frvnn  Film  Service 

Film  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Gallaicher  Film  Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green   Bay,  Wis 

639  N.   7th  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
General  Films,  litd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St..  W.  Toronto.  Ont. 
General    Pictures    Productions 

621   Sixth   Ave..  Des  Moines  9.  la. 
HolfberK   Productions,   Inc. 

620   Ninth   Ave.,   New   York,   N.  Y. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 

The  new  23rd  edition 

'MOOO  and  ONE'' 

(1948) 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films 

The  largest,  most  complete  edition  of  this  annual  film  reference  yet 
published — 160  pages  of  essential  Information  on  some  6610  available 
films  and  their  sources,  classified  under  176  subject-headings,  also  listed 
alphabetically  by  title — indispensable  to  Supervisors,  Teachers,  Program 
Chairmen,  Church  Leaders,  Directors  of  Industrial  Training,  and  many 
others. 

Price  Only  $1.00 


IDEAS 

For 

FILM  PROGRAMS 

Classroom  Films  .  .  .  Adult 
Films  .  .  .  Documentary  Films 
.  .  .  Fiction  Films  .  .  .  Safety 
Films  .  .  .  Industrial  Films 
.  .  .  Church  Films  .  .  .  Plus  a 
Host  of  Others. 

Simply 

Clip  the  Coupon 

and  a  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE" 


Tells  where  to  get  over 
6,600  films 


will  be  yours. 


EDUCATIOMAL  SCREEN 
64  East  Lake  Street 
Chicago    I,   Illinois 

Q      Send  me  one  copy  of  "1000  and  ONE"  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  $1.00. 

D      Enter   my  subscription  to   EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  for 

D     One  Year  $3.00  (Canada  $3.50.  Foreign  $4.00) 

a     Two  Years  $5.00  (Canada  $6.00,  Foreign  $7.00) 

D     Check    Enclosed  D     Send    Bill 


Name 
City 


Addr*H  ...; 

Zone  State 
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A  Trade  Directory  for 
The  Visual  Field — 

(Continued  from   page   575) 

Idpnl   PIrtnreH   Corporntlon 

28   E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago   5,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   572) 
Internntional   Film   Bnrenii 

S4   East   Randolph   St..   Chicago   1,   111. 
International   Film   Foundation,  Inc. 
1600  Broadway,  New   York   19,  N.  Y. 
(See    advertisement    on    page    559) 

Karri    Sonnd    Film    l.lbrary 

410    Third    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
(See    advertisement    on    page    564) 

Kno^TledKe  Bnlldera 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
(See    advertisement  on    page   562) 

Knnz  Motion  Picture  Service 

1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
1905   Sanderson  Ave.,   Scranton,   Pa. 

Le^vls  Film  Service 

1145  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita  5,  Kan. 
(See   advertisement   on   page    559) 

Mo^nill*8  Inc. 

68   W.   48th   St.,  New  York   19.  N.   Y. 

O'Conlon   Films 

822  Penfield  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Official  Films,  Inc. 

25  W.   45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
PoNt    Pictures    Corporation 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(See   advertisement  on    page   574) 
The  Princeton  Film  Center 

56  Mountain  Ave.,  Princeton,   N.  J. 
Kcllurlous   Film   Association 

45   Astor  Place,  New  York  3 

(See  advertisements  on  page  561  and  562) 

ItellKlous  Film  Service 

5121   W.   Devon   Ave.,  Chicago   30,   111. 

Slmmel-Hleservey,  Inc. 

321  S.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Gal. 
(See  advertisement  on    page   538) 

Sonthern   Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See  advertisement   on    page   566) 

United   Specialists,  Inc. 

Pawling,   N.   Y. 

(See   advertisement  on    page   574) 

United   'World  Films,   Inc. 

4  45   Park   Ave.,  New  York  22 
(See   advertisement   on   page    537) 

Vocational  Guidance  Films.  Inc. 

271,8  Beaver  Ave.,  Des  Moines,   la. 
(See   advertisement  on    page   666) 

Williams,  Broira  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Art  Zelller  Visual  Education  Service 

157  Washington,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTORS  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation 

2839  N.   Western  Ave.,  Chicago   18 
(See   advertisement   on    page   539) 

Bell  *  Howell  Co. 

7117    McCormick    Road,    Chicago    45 
(See  advertisement  on   inside  back  cover) 

Calhoun  Campanr 

101  Marietta  St.,  NW.,  Atlanta,  3,  Ga. 
1110V4    Taylor  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Carroll  W.  Rice  Co. 

Audio  Visual   Center 

424    40th   St.,   Oakland   9,   Cal. 

Collins   Motion   Picture   Service 

502  H&  SOS  9t.  Paul  St.,  Balttmore  2,  Md. 
i   Race  St..  Cambridge,  Md. 
Comprehensive   Servlee   Contpanr 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

DeVrr  CorpovatloB 

1111   Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  lU. 

(See   advertisement  on    page   570) 


Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Gallagher    Film    Service 

123  S.  Washington,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
639  N.  7th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

General  Films,  Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,   Regina,  Sask. 
156   King  St.,   W.   Toronto,   Ont. 

General  Pictures  Productions 

621   Sixth   Ave.,   Des  Moines   9,  la. 

HIrsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 

Holmes   Projector   Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   560) 
Kunz  Motion   Picture  Service 

1319    Vine    St.,   Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 
432  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore   2,  Md. 
1905   Sanderson   Ave.,  Scranton,   Pa 

Mogull's  Inc. 

68  W.  48th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Educational  Dept.,   Camden,   N.   J. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   535) 

Raike  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

Ryan  Visual   Aids  Service 

409   Harrison  St.,  Davenport,   la. 

S.  O.  S.  cinema  Supply  Corp. 

449  W.   42nd  St.,  New  York   18,  N.  Y. 

Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9   Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement   on    page  566) 

Snank    Motion    Pictures,    Inc. 

614  N.  Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  LouLs  5,  Mo. 
(See   advertisement  on    page   666) 

Victor  Aniniatograph  Corp. 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See    advertisement   on    inside    front    cover 
and    page    565 ) 

Visual   Kducatlon   Incorporated 

12th  at  Lamar,  Austin,  Tex. 
2010   N.   Field  St.,  Dallas   1,   Tex. 
1012  Jennings  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  2,  Tex. 
3905   S.   Main,   Houston   4,   Tex. 

Williams,   Brown   and   Enrle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Art  Zelller  Audio-Visual   Aids 

157  Washington,   Newark   2,  N.   J. 


PICTURES 

Infurmuti^e     Classroom     Picture     Series 

40  Ionia  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

RECORDERS— RECORDINGS 

Soundserlber    Corporntlon 

New   Haven    4.    Conn. 

(See    advertisement    on    paKe   534) 


SCREENS 

Fryan   Film   Service 

Film  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

General    Pictures    Productions 

621  Sixth  Ave.,  Des  Moines  9,  la. 

Hirsch  A  Kaye 

239   Sixth  Ave., 


San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 


New  York   19,  N.  Y. 


MoKUlI's  Inc. 

68   W.   48th  St., 

Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp. 

1215   S.   Talman   Ave.,   Chicago   8 
(See  advertisement   on   page   563) 

Society  for  Visual   Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Southern  Visual  Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  2,  Tenn. 
( See   advertisement   on    page   566i_ 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  ^ 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel 


SLIDEFILMS 

Church    Screen    Productions 

5622   Enright  Ave.,  St.  Louis   12,  Mo. 
(See    advertisement   on    page    573) 
PIterim    Press 

14    Beacon    St.,   Boston,    Mass. 
(See    advertisement    on    page    564) 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11.  III. 
(See   advertisement   on    outside   back    cover 
and  page  540) 
Visual    Research    Company 

30   N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2,    111. 
Visual   Sciences 

Suftern,  New  York 

(See   advertisement  on    page    564) 
Williams,  Brown  and  Enrle,  Inc. 
918   Chestnut   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


SLIDES  (KODACHROME  2  x  2) 

Church-Craft  Pictures 

St.   Louis   3.   Mo. 

(See   advertisement   on    page   5731 
HIrsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cai. 
Klein  &  Goodman 

18  S.   10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Society  for  Visual  Education.  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio   St.,    Chicago   11.   111. 

(See   advertisement   on    outside    back    cover 
and   page   540) 
Visual    Research    Company 

30    N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2,    111. 


SLIDES  (Standard  31/4x4) 

Keystone  Vle*v  Co. 

MeadviUe,  Pa. 

Radio-Mat   Slide  Co.,  Inc. 

222    Oakridgo    Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

(See   advertisement   on    page   564) 

Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409   Harrison   St.,   Davenport,   la. 


SLIDE,  RLMSLIDE  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch   &  Lomb   Optical  Co. 

Rochester  2.  N.  Y. 

(See    advertisement   on    page   533) 

Burke  &  James 

321   S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
(See   advertisement   on   page   569) 

Comprehensive   Service   Co. 

245  W.   55th  St.,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111    Armitage   Ave.,  Chicago   14,   111. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   570) 

General   Films.   Ltd. 

1534   13th  Ave.,   Regina.  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 

Keystone  Vle^v  Co. 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100   E.   Ohio  St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 

(See   advertisement   on   outside    back    cover 
and   page  540) 

Ralke  Company 

829  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

Ryan  Visual  Aids  Service 

409  Harrison  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Southern   Visual   Films 

686-9  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis  t,  Tenn. 
(See   advertisement   on    page   566) 

Vie^vlex,    Inc. 

35-01  CJueens  Blvd.,   Long  Island  City 
(See  advertisement   on    page   559) 

Visual    Research    Company 

30   N.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    2,    111. 

IVillianis,  Brown  and  Eterle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MTHDKAVkN 


